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I T is the duty of the proprietor and editors of an 
Annual Register to present to their readers, at an 
early period, a historical detail of every thing in- 
teresting m politics, in general history, in litera- 
ture, and in the progressive improvements and 
discoveries in the arts and sciences. -This they 
presume they have now performed for the year 
907. 


The facts recorded in the present volume are in 
every respect important. The politician, who has 
been accustomed to regard with reverence that 
system to which statesmen have, for the last cen- 
tury, referred under the phrase of the “ Balance of 
Europe,” must deplore the ravages made upon it 
by him whose ambition seems to know no bounds, 
and whose good fortune appears to keep pace with 
his most gigantic projects. Kingdoms and empires, 
resisting his power, have, one after another, fallen 
viclims either to their own want of union, or toa 
a2 reliance 
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reliance on representations held out by the con- 
queror, which ina short space of time have proved 


delusive and fatal. 


[t is difficult now, with the exception of Sweden, 
to find a single spot on the vast continent of Eu- 
rope which is not in some way or other subject to 
the decrees of the French emperor : every sovereign 
is either of his creation, or apparently dependent 
on his will. The changes and revolutions which 
have breught about this disposition of affairs have 
been distinctly described in the volumes of the New 
Annual Register. The historians would have re- 


joiced had it been their good fortune to have re- 


corded a different order of things ; but they have no 
choice, they can merely enumerate facts: and their 
only consolation is, that there is an overruling Pro- 
vidence, who can effect the happiness of his crea- 
tures by events apparently the most unfavourable 


and disastrous. 


Britain is still free, subject to no control; and he 
uttle deserves the advantages resulting from his birth 
in these islands, who will not devoutly exclaim 
‘ Esto perpetua!” We are not blind to errors, in our 
own system, that call for correction, nor ignorant of 


detects that might be usefully reformed: but we 


abhor 
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abhor the idea of foreign interference; aud we fee! 
proud of the distinction of being the citizens of a 
country, which appears to stand almost alone in 
defence of the rights of independent states. She 
has hitherto, under -the protection of a beneficent 
Providence, successfully resisted the encroachments 
of the common enemy ; defied his power; and, m 
some degree, has been enabled to say, ‘ Hitherto 
thou mayest come, but no further.” And we trust 
that the courage and unanimity of a free people 
will ever continue them in this high situation among 
the nations of the world ; and that they may even- 
tually, and speedily, under the auspices of Heaven, 
obtain for themselves a:solid and honourable peace. 


The remaining sheet of the Map of India is now 
presented to the public. Neither pains nor ex- 
pense have been spared in the execution of it ; and 
though, during the last two. years, the events in 
India have been comparatively of less importance 
than usual, yet the vast extent of our possessions 
in that quarter of the globe, will, it is feared, be 
perpetually productive of events, and wars, the 
scourge of man, that must render a complete and 
accurate chart of them highly interesting to those 
who study the history of their own country and its 
dependencies, with a due regard to critical ac- 
curacy. 


The 
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The proprietor begs leave to assure his readers 
that it will be his endeavour at all times, as it has 
been in the present instance, to bring out the volumes 
of the New Annual Register at such periods as shall 
give them a just claim to pre-eminence, as the most 
early, as well as the most complete and faithful 
record of whatever relates to politics, local and ge- 
neral; and to literature, domestic and foreign. ren- 
dering them in every respect a register of history, 
and a complete ANNUAL REVIEW, adapted to 
every class of readers. 


6th May, 1808. 
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K NOWLEDGE, LITERATURE, 
AND TASTE, 


IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


DURING THE REIGN OF ANNE. 


PART I. 


T the commencement of the eighteenth century, a 
diversified view of civilization was presented by the 
various states of Europe. The arts and sciences, which the 
wisdom of Gustavus and the genius of Christina had trans- 
planted to Sweden, were withering in neglect; and the germs 
of literature, no longer fostered by their influence, had perish- 
ed with the short-lived season of national prosperity. 


If the spirit of improvement had departed from Stockholm, 
at Moscow it was not yet arrived : the immense empire of the 
Czars, enveloped in the glooms of barbarism, retained its pri- 
mitive aspect of ignorance and ferocity. Poland had its uni- 
versities, and Bohemia its professors: but in those native re- 
gions of mysticism, the glimmering rays of science served only 
to throw a transient splendour over the chimzras of supersti- 
tion or the illusions of fancy. Alchemy and astrology were 
here zealously cultivated; fables and visionaries spread from 
hence to the South of Europe. 


In the several states of Germany much knowledge ex- 
isted, but it was combined with scholastic ruggedness and 
sectarian 
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sectarian asperity: the want of a national language, and 
consequently a national literature, impeded its circulation ; 
the prevalence of warfare and controversy retarded its 
progress. In Spain, tyranny, superstition and corruption 
consxired against the human intellect. ‘The courtesy of 
Europe still conceded to Italy the honours of literary pre- 
cedence :—with her remained the models of art, the mo- 
numents of genius; and apilgrimage to Rome seemed to the 
classical student a rite of devotion almost indispensable to 
attest the fervour of his attachment and the sincerity of his de- 
votion to antiquity. In France, under the auspices of Louis 
the Fourteenth, the golden age of Leohad revived. ‘That 
monarch thirsted for renown, and in every pursuit aspired to 
pre-eminence. Though little improved by cultivation, he relish- 
ed the society of the tributary wits and poets who encircled his 
throne: he beheld in them the noblest retinue of his court, re- 
quitedtheir praise with protection, and showered on them the 
most splendid munificence. Although the liberalities of this 
prince were almost exclusively confined to men of letters in 
France, his influence extended indirectly to other countries, 
and in particular to England, where the progress of litera- 
ture had seldom been impelled by regal patronage. 


Although William the Third was indifferent to all but mili- 
tary or political merit, he permitted his ministcrs to atone for 
his neglect; and at no period since the romantic age of 
dward the Third, were talents so assiduously fostered in this 
country as during the reign of this monarch, who was unable 
fo distinguish between pedants and scholars, and cared only 
for the soldier or the statesman. At this time also there ex- 
isted in this country a gallant spirit of rivalry with France ; 
4 lofty sentiment of patriotism, and even a jealous vigilance 
of party, which roused the mind to action, and kindled in it 
that mextinguishable emulation which is the true element of 

enius. ‘Thus the example of Louis the Fourteenth provoked 
liberality trom William the Third, and men of letters in 
‘his island caught a reflection of the glory which blazed 
‘ound their Gallic contemporaries. 


The 
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The reign of Anne is supplemental to that of Wil- 
liam. Totally destitute of his talents or wisdom, she was 
yet destined to be the executrix of his will, and the inheri- 
tor of his fame. Guided by such statesmen as he had 
chosen, she was unconsciously enriched with his experience, 
and directed by his counsels; involuntarily she was the organ 
of his mind, and through the medium of her adiinistration 
the spirit of William still actuated England, and gave the 
impulse toFurope. In literature also fortunate circumstances 
conspired to render her age illustrious. In the preceding reign, 
Pope, Swift, and Ad lison, had begun to write:—the seed- 
time commenced with William—the harvest was showered 
on Anne. At this moment also originated a species of litera- 
ture calculated to refine both manners and morals, and to 
impart a new character to the people. 


In the present affluence of elegant literature, when our 
attention Is constantly stimulated ‘by novelty, and the ar- 
dour for information is blunted by the facility with which 
it is obtained, we can hardly conceive what impediments 
to mental cultivation existed for those who had not been 
previously admitted within the pale of scholastic knowledge. 
Religious or political controversy formed the staple pro- 
duce of the press. These appeared to be the only subjects 
of inquiry which the public were curious to know, or coms 
petent to examine; and from these unhappily was imbibed a 
spirit of rancour, or bigotry, rude, illiberal and unenlighten- 
ed, as repugnant to the charities as the graces of social life. 
The female sex were in general shamefully illiterate. The 
French language contained many books of elegant litera- 
ture; but the ‘y could not supply the deficiency of clas- 
sical attainments: few translations of even ordinary merit 
Were extant; and they who were unable to converse famili- 
arly with Homer and Horace in their native idiom, were 
necessarily debarred the enjoyment of their society. 


Sut the same causes which, with the public, obstructed 
the diffusion of taste, were, in individuals, favourable to the 
expansion of genius. ‘The writers of that age were not sub- 
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iv 
jected to the litigious vigilance of modern eriticism ; they were 
not checked in their growth by the petty cares of compe- 
tion: they had scope for invention; they had legiumate 
claims to originality :—they took their lessons from the great 
masters of antiquity, not in the parasitical spirit of imitation, 
but with the generous ardour ef enthusiasm and confidence. 
What they borrowed was not to cover penury, but to dignify 
wealth, to embellish abundance; and classical authority 
stamped the venerable record of nobility on their own intrin- 


sic affluence. 


At this period there existed a kind of clanship among 
men of genius; and a literary chief had his partisans and re- 
tainers, who imitated his style, abetted his opinions, and pa- 
negyrized his sentiments. Such was the confederacy headed 
by Addison, who by his talents and influence contributed 
more than any other writer to refine the manners and em- 
bellish the language of his country. ‘The names of Addison 
and Steele are closely connected by the ties of literary partner- 
ship. They first became intimate at the Charterhouse school; 
but were afterwards completely estranged by an opposition in 
habits, circumstances and pursuits. Addison was removed to 
(uecn’s college, where, by diligence and application, he soon 
wcquired the credit due to superior ability. Steele, on the 
contrary, had conceived so strong a passion for military ad- 
venture, that, neither listening to the remonstrance, nor caring 
for the resentment of his family, he enlisted as a private sol- 
dier, trusting to time and his own merit to procure him pre- 
ferment. In this obscure station his talents attracted notice ; 
and, in a few years, with no other interest than such as he 
had personally obtained, he arrived at the rank of ensign, 


While Steele was thus purchasing experience without learn- 
ing prudence, Addison had published a collection of Latin 
poems remarkable for their classical purity, and established 
his pretensions to literary eminence. Originally it had been 
his design to take orders: he relinquished his purpose at 
the persuasion of Montagu, who in return procured for him 
Wpension of SOO/. per annum, to enable him to visit the Con- 

tinent. 
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tinent. With this resource he commenced his travels, which 

vere extended through France and Italy. But his pension 
was ill paid; and no money being remitted to him, he was 
obliged to shorten his tour, and returned within two years 
to Fneland, almost in as much penury ag at a subsequent 
period it was the fortune of Goldsmith, another poetical 
and more eccentric traveller, to experience. 


The publication of his Travels removed his indigenceandex- 
tended his reputation. At the recommendation of Montagu he 
was employed by lord Godolphin to commemorate in verse 
the victory of Blenhem. He produced ‘The Campaign,’ and 
was rewarded with the place of commissioner of appeals. ‘Two 
years after he was made under secretary of state, and soon bes 
caine known asa party writer. But his active mind was not 
limited by political objects. Having renewed his intimacy with 
Steele, who had renounced the sword for the pen, and was al- 
ready distinguished asa Whig writer, he became his coadjutor 
in * The Tatler’, a periodical paper, of which the first number 
was published in 1709. Of this composition, the rough mode} 
is traced to those political essays which, under the name of 
Mercuries, frequently appeared during the civil wars, when 
any question was started of moment to the people. Circum- 
scribed to political and polemical subjects, these papers pos- 
sessed no graces of composition; they contained no stric- 
tures on books or men; and improved neither style nor 
manners. The Tatler, on the contrary, was professedly de- 
voted to the lighter parts of literature -—popul: trity was court- 
ed by an assumption of the humorous name of Isaac Bicker- 
staff*, which Swift’s burlesque of Almanacks and Astros 
logy had already familiarized tc the public. To‘ The ‘Tatler’ 
succeeded *TheSpectator’ and ‘The Guardian;’ in all of which 
Steele received the assistance of Addison. Among the oc- 
casional contributors were Pope and Swift, Gay and Tickell, 
and many other men of respectable talents attached to the 


* Swift borrowed the name of Bickerstaff from a locksmith : having 
prefixed the appella it! ve of Is sade, he believed he had tormed an origin: ul 
combination. In this he was mistaken: the quaint compound actually 
Selonged to a tobaceonist. 
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Addisonian party. ‘The Spectator’ was a literary hive, and 
men of letters hovered round it, pleased to find a depositary 
for their respective opinions, and proud to drop into it a 
memento of their labours. The advantages which the public 
derived from this publication are incalculable. From its ex- 
tensive circulation, the authors acquired a most important and 
salutary ascendant over the minds of their contemporaries : 
vulgar prejudices were corrected; lessons of virtue inculcated ; 
knowledge elicited; and taste diffused. A sentiment of enthu- 
siasm was inspired for our national writers; and the im- 
mortal poem ot Milton, which had remained in such obscu- 
rity as to induce Dryden to transfer some of its most beauti- 
ful passages to his own rhymed drama of ‘The State of In- 
nocence,” was now read andadmired wherever ‘Lhe Spectator’ 
was known and circulated. Independently of their merit as 
essayists, Steele and Addison were sufliciently distinguished 
in other walks of literature: but it was by their periodical 
numbers that their talents became conspicuous ;—to these 
were appended their honour, their dignity, and their fame. 
Among his poems, the ‘ Epistle from Italy to Lord Hali- 
fax’ is Addison’s happiest performance. It probably furnished 
the outline of Goldsmith's ‘Traveller.’ In verse as in prose, he 
was elegant, but seldom spirited: —when he attempted the 
drama, he seems to have written with the debility of con- 
scious inferiority. In Comedy he falls far short of Steele, 
who, in his * Conscious Lovers,’ and ‘’‘Tender Husband,’ 
gave the first modern specimens of genteel comedy. ‘The 
poetry of Addison is in effect now valued only for the sake 
of his prose. Even his ‘Cato,’ though received with rapturous 
applause, no longer impels, but passively follows the current 
of his celebrity ; and is carried along not by its own force, 
but by the all-prevailing name of Addison. As an essayist, 
it has been a disadvantage to Steele to endure comparison 
with his colleague. In their literary character, as in habits 
of life, they were essentially different. Addison glided on 
in a smooth stream of prosperity: by the practice of prudence 
he was spared the exertion of fortitude: cautious as fortu- 
nate, he seldom had obstacles to surmount, or/difficulties to 
ubdue. Steele was often pluaged in distress by improvi- 

dence. 
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dence. Accustomed to write on the spur of occasion, hts com- 
positions bear the impression of a powerful and vigorous 
mind: his humour is often rich; bis knowledge of men and 
manners copious: he was formed to strike out the first 
thought, but not to polish it: he possessed the rudiments of 
excellence, but cither wanted the care, the patience, or the 
judgment, ro develop them. ‘Yo bestow praise on Addison, 
would be superfluous. ** Whoever,” says Dr. Jonson, ‘* would 
attain an English style, familiar but not coarse, elegant but 
not ostentatious, must give his days and nights to Addison.” 
It is happily observed by Mrs. Barbauld, that ‘the loss of 
Addison’s writings would involve the extinction of a whole 
literary species.” 


Among the retainers of Addison was Ambrose Phillips, 
who, during his residence at St. John’s college Cambndge, 
had written verses in honour of queen Mary, and atter- 
wards produced a volume of Pastorals. His * Epistle from 
Copenhagen,’ addressed to the duke of Dorset, was un- 
questionably the best of his pertormances. Indigence 
led Phillips to write for the stage; and his ‘ Distrest Mo- 
ther,’ which is a translation of Racine’s Andromaque, was 
represented with no brilliant success. Attached to the Whigs, 
he was by them patronized and puffed into tame: but his 
celebrity sunk with his party; and he is now only. remem- 
bered for an acrimonious controversy with Pope, and the 
critical strictures written by that poet on pastoral poetry. 
‘This species of composition, the beauties of which seem to 
have been exhausted by ‘heocritus and Virgil, had been 
revived by the elder pocts of Italy, who found it well adapt- 
ed tothe metrical structure of their language; and in imi- 
tation of them adopted by the poets of France and England, 
who had not the saine motive for its cultivation. In England 
at was long extremely popular. In his early productions Mil- 
ton frequently assumes a pastoral style; and he has intro- 
duced classical names into his * Allegro,’ although his descrip- 
tions faithfully reilect the English landscape. 


During the civil wars, the taste for pastorals had declined ; 
b 3 but 
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but in the reign of Charles the Second and William it was re- 
suscitated, and scarcely an ode or an elegy was then written 
without the agency of Pan, fauns and satyrs, nymphs and 
swains. Alive to the. impropriety of such incongruous associa- 
tions, Ambrose Phillips conceived the idea of writing such pas- 
torais as should only exhibit rural scenes and national man- 
ners, without any shade of classical imagery, or any trans- 
fusion of exotical sentiment. To have been capable of form- 
ing this plan was no small praise. Unfortunately, the pasto- 
rals intended to achieve this desired reformation in taste 
were totally inadequate to the end. Alternately tame and 
turgid, as remote from simplicity as elegance, they have 
only been preserved from oblivion by Gay’s ‘ Shepherd's 
Week,’ a series of pastorals written to burlesque them: but 
in these so much simplicity is mingled with archness, and 
the sly strokes of satire are so often relieved by lively 
touches of nature, that the reader loses sight of the author's 
object, and surrenders himself to the unmingled feelngs of 
complacency and delight. 


Tickell, another coadjutor of Steele and Addison, was a 
native of Cumberland, and a member of Queen’s college 
Oxford. He entered early into public life, and drank deep 
of the spirit of party. Like Steele, he wrote from the spur of 
the occasion on subjects of local or temporary interest, and 
his connections procured for his writings a respect to which 
they. had no claim from intrinsic excellence. By his inti- 
macy with Addison, however, he acquired a correct taste, 
and may be allowed to have cooperated with him in the 

reat work of polishing and refining the age. 


Dr. Samuel Garth, the author of “The Dispensary,’ was in- 
debted to political connections for much of his literary repu- 
tation. The poem on which his pretensions rest, no longer at- 
tracts attention. ‘The influence of party originally snatched his 
name from obscurity, and the friendship of Addison. still 
preserves it from obhvion. 


Leaving the little senate of which Addison was dicta- 
tor, 
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tor, we now proceed to Matthew Prior, who by merit 
rose from an obscure station to distinction and. emi- 
nence. He was born in Dorsetshire. At Cambridge he 
became intimate with Mr. Montagu, and in conjunction 
with him wrote ‘the Town and Country Mouse,’ which 
was intended to ridicule Dryden’s ‘Hind and Panther.” By 
the interest of Montagu he was soon appointed to a lucrative 
employment. He was secretary to the embassy sent to the 
Hague by king William, and finally invested with the dig- 
nity of ambassador to the court of Versailles by Anne. On 
the demise of that princess he was implicated in Oxford’s 
disgrace, and committed to the Tower, where he solaced his 
captivity by writing his ‘ Alma.’ On his liberation he tound 
himself poor, but h: ippily died before he had experienced the 
bitter mortifications consequent to the reverse of fortune. It 
has been justly remarked by Dr. Johnson, that the appropri- 
ate praise of Prior is versatility. ‘‘ He has (to use the words 
of the same writer) tried all styles, from the grotesque to the 
solemn, and has not so failed in any as to incur Cerision or 
disgrace.” Like Swiit, he began by writing odes: but these 
academical exercises, the libations of genius, have long been 
obsolete, and may well be sp2red to the author of § Solomon,’ 
‘Alina,’ and ‘The Nut-Brown Maid.’—His ‘ Sciomon’ ex. 
hibits correct versification, though it was writte . prior to the 
reformation in metre effected by Pope.—His ‘ Aima’ is Hudi- 
brastic in nothing but the measure.—His ‘Nut-Brown Maid’ 
has many beauties of description, but is somewhat deficient in 
pathos and simplicity. 


Prior had lived much in the world, and could never 
so far divest himself of its spirit as to arrive at sublimity. 
He possessed neither strength nor luxuriance of imagina- 
tion: but his observation was always ready; his per. 
cepiion of character as faithful as instantaneous. He un- 
derstood men, and would have described their follies well :—~ 
his forte was ridicule. ‘The burlesque ode in which he has 
travestied the pompous ode of Boileau, is, though considered 
merely as a jeu d'esprit, his most finished performance. What. 
ever composition he experimented, Prior had the rare 
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merit of original combination :—the structure of his verse, tlic 
selection of his epithets, was unquestionably his own ; and tic 
individuality of his style was never lost. 


Parnell, a poet of a different cast, had been fortunate enough 
to conciliate both the Whigs and the Tories, and was by 
turns the companion of Addison and the correspondent of 
Pope. He was born and received his education at Dublin, and 
was distinguished by his early attainments. He embraced 
the clerical profession, which coincided happily with bis 
relish for tranquillity, and his repugnance to the bustle 
and turmoil of political life. But his_ brilliant connec- 
tions procured him no high preferment. He appears ic 
have been a man of fine talents and amiable dispositions, 
with little energy of character. His conceptions were not 
powerful; and either from diffidence or indolence, he seems 
not to have thought of forming an original plan, or extend- 
ing his ideas to a long poem. Whatever he attempted was 
commonly performed so well, as to discourage correction and 
preclude improvement. In the graces of versification he is 
at least equal to his friend and contemporary Pope :—he is 
less artificial, and not Jess harmonious. Little as he has 
written, he is a popular writer : his ‘Hermit,’ and his ¢ Night- 
Piece,’ are almost as familiar to us as Gay’s Fables; and thus 
a few pages have secured to Parnell the celebrity which the 
elaborate epics of sir Richard Blackmore faijled to obtain, 


The supreme poet of that age was Pope. He was born in 
London in 1688, but spent his childhood at Binfield; to 
which his father, who was both a papist and a Jacobite, re- 
moved soon after the Revolution. His education was prin- 
cipally domestic. Inmate of no college, he had no participa. 
tion in those scholastic institutions which provoke emula- 
tion and reward diligence, Yet with no other assistance 
than could be derived from private tuition, he made con- 
siderable progress in classical literature; and at an age when 
other youths were exhibiting academical exercises, had pro- 
duced poems which, to say the least, rendered him supe- 
Kur to all his contemporaries. Dryden, the first object of 
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his enthusiasm, had closed his existence; but all the sur- 
viving wits of Charles the Second were proud to admit him 
to their society, and not afraid to predict his future excel. 
lence. Lord Lansdowne and sir William ‘l'rumball were 
among his most early admirers: the fastidious Walsh be- 
came his intimate; and W ycherley, so celebrated for the li- 
centious wit of his comedies, his familiar correspondent ;— 
at sixteen he was treated by these veterans of literature as 
an author of acknowledged merit. ‘The publication of his 
poems was however deferred tll he was twenty-one. During 
that imiterval he composed his * Essay on Criticism,’ and 
‘Temple of Fame;' and exclusive of fthese he produced ‘ ‘Lrans- 
lations and Imitations from Classical Writers.’ Of English 
authors, Drvden was his model and his master: but he conceiv- 
ed it possibleto improve even his numbers ; and he made it the 
business of his life to render his own versification the standard 
of excellence. In * The Rape of the Lock,’ the offspring of his 
maturity, his poctical powers were fully dev eloped. He has 
here display ed all the treasures he possessed, —the keenness 
of satire, the graces of description, the playful flow of 
fancy, the sedate severity of judgment,—are all exhibited 
with poetical munificence. In this performance he esta- 
blishes his claims to the honour of invention. He has no 
master in Dryden, and imitates Boileaa only to show how far 
he surpasses him. His ‘ Eloisa’, his ‘ Elegy to the Memory 
of an Unfortunate Lady,’ are ol a different cast: both evince 
the strength and fecundity of his gezius. 


Inthe very zenith of his fame, Pope was excluded by his re- 
ligious and political creed from every situation of profit and 
emolument : : he was therefore induced to enter into a contract 
with the booksellers tor a translation of Homer's, Iliad. This 
arduous undertaking he began at twenty-five, and finished 
at thirty years of age. The publication of his Iliad forms an 
epoch in English literature. The works of Homer, which had 
previously been known to E nglish readers only throu gh the 
medium of such rude versions as were supplied by Ogilby and 
Chapman, were now made famili¢r to admiration by a poet not 
unworthy to reflect his imagery or transfuse his eloquence. 


In 
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In 1714 Pope removed with his father toTwickenham, wher: 
he formed the grotto so often celebrated in his minor poems. 
He was now in easy circumstances ; but the reputation ot 
his Homer having procured him liberal proposals from the 
booksellers, he was easily persuaded to undertake a versio 
of the Odyssey ; twelve books of which he translated him- 
self, consigning the remaining twelve to Fenton and Broome. 
The whole work was however subjected to his acurate re- 
vision. Similar causes had induced him to give an edition oi 
Shakspeare, a task to which he proved wholly incompetent : 
his genius had not qualified him for the labours of a com- 
mentator, and he falls far short of those verbal critics whom 
he derided and despised. His work was mutilated by succeed- 
ing annotators, and now reposes in silent obscunity. 


In the possession of affluence, Pope was now at liberty to 
pursue his inclinations ; and, in conformity to Atterbury’s 
advice, directed his powers to satire, and produced * The 
Dunciad.’ His ‘Essay on Man’ is of a different character, and 
is perhaps the noblest ethical poem extant in any language. 
[t was translated into French both in prose and verse ; at- 
tacked by Crousaz, and vindicated by Warburton. Neither 
satiated with praise, nor alarmed by reproach, Pope continued 
to write moral essays, satires, dialogues, imitations,;—some of 
which are entitled to rank with his best productions. He died 
in 1744. It has been justly said of him, that to make verses was 
his first labour, and to mend them his last. It is here un- 
necessary, and it would almost be impertinent, to enlarge 
on the merits of Pope:—how rarely is he equalled, how sel- 
dom surpassed ! He has been repeatedly compared with Dry- 
den: and in the parallel which Johnson has drawn between 
them, the first place is with some diffidence conceded to the 
latter. It should always be remembered that, whilst Pope con- 
fined his labours to the garden-plot of poetry, Dryden had to 
ull the field, to climb the rugged hills, and patiently to drudge 
on the high-road of life. ‘The mental! energies of Pope were 
concentrated to one point. Dryden, on the contrary. was dis- 
tracted by the complication in his objects and the multiplicity 
of his operations: he bad to employ the agency of powers 
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mutually repulsive ; to combine ideas which can with difs 
ficulty be made to coalesce; to conciliate both the learned 
and the vulgar ; to amuse the court and to please the people. 


Dramatic composition is most essentially different from every 
other department of poetry ; and it is obvious that theatricab 
success must flow from causes wholly independent of li- 
terary excellence. The intellectual processes which produce 
wit and humour are not such as supply the finer elements 
of imagination. Even in tragedy, the structure of good dra- 
matic language corresponds little in its metrical arrange- 
ment witn the correct numbers of a dignified poein. Yet 
was Dryden alternately brilliant in comedy, impressive in 
tragedy, poignant in satire, judicious in criticism ; he wrote 
for his contemporaries and posterity, but he wrote not for him- 
self. Pursued by penury, he was not permitted to appropriate 
to his mind a favourite speculation or a permanent pursuit. 
‘Tasked by necessity, he was perpetually called from one hard 
duty to another ;—sometimes compelled to leave unfinished 
what was happily begun, or to finish with slovenly haste what 
by time and care might have been inproved to excellence. 
Under circumstances of such different aspect, it would 
not be easy to deterimine how much or how little of equality 
subsisted in the original powers of Dryden and Pope. ‘Their 
comparative influence in society, it is not difficult to estimate. 
The student venerates Dryden ; but the world admires Pope. 
‘The man of letters discerns in Dryden such original concep- 
tion, such masculine invention, so many native veins of 
fancy and of thought, that, enraptured with the treasures he 
has explored, he overlooks errors and defects, and is alone 
conscious to the perception of intrinsic excellence. But man- 
kind in general yield their suffrage to Pope; who, whatever 
may be his materials, always makes of them the best use , 
and never exhiits his ideas in a crude imperfect state. His 
superior correctness is the chief cause of his universal po- 
pula rity. Succeeding writers have been solicitous to borrow 
trom him the illustration of their opinions, and often set off 
their own ideas with his harmonious numbers. An author’s 
fame, it is well observed, is rapidly propagated by quota- 
tion. 
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tion. Thus, whilst Dryden is known only to the cultivated, 
Pope is familiar to every reader : and of all our writers after 
Addison, he has most contributed to form for us a standard 
of national taste.— Drake’s Illustrations of the Spectator— 
Examiner—Johnson's Poets—Spence—Somerville’s History 


of the Reign of Anne. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Introductory Remar ‘ks—State of yee sin Parliament—Political Events 


of the former Year briefly noticed ; 


to domestic Policy —-Meeting of a new Parliament 
the Occasion— Speaker chosen—-Eulogium on the Conduct of Mr. 
Lot— Mr. Al bot's Speech on his Election to 
Majesty’ s Speech in the House 
House of Commons— Vote of Thanks to General Stuart, &&e. 


lates on his 
dulph’s Motion on the Salary of the 
Temple's Motion on the 
nufactures—Lord Grenville’ 


Negotiation Lil the Tlouse of Lords 


7. discussions in parliament 
to be recorded in the present 
volume will be found in a high de- 
gree interesting, as well from the 
subjects themselves, as from the re- 
sults which they pi A new 
house of commons was convoked 
on the 15th day of December, 
1806, from whence 
how pri the debates 
animated, 

proaching to violence; but the ma- 
jority in behalf of the neeninisten- 
tion which had been formed under 
the — pices of the |. ~~ Sage box 
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and decisive. On their parts there 
Was pI a full confidence of 
remaining in office; nor does tt aps 
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steered the helm of government :— 
an outcry was speedily raised in 

arliament, and through the coun- 
trv: the bill in favour of a more 
extensive toleration, which had 
passed some of its stages, was given 
UD, and ministers were obliged to 
resign their several posts to others 
who seemed to POSSESS more of the 
confidence of their Severeign. An 
appeal was oain made to the peo- 
ple, by a dissciuuion of the newly 
elected parliament ; another was 
immediately chosen in its stead, 
which it was expected would feel 
more in unison with those who had 
assured the reins of power; and 
which met for the dispatch of bust- 
ness on the 22d of June 1807, 
being the space of six months and 
one week from the first assembling 
of a former parliament. A cir- 
cumstance of a simul. nature has 
not occurred for more than a cen- 
tury, and that indeed happened at 
the demise of William ITI. 

Betore we come to the imme- 
diate business of parliament, it may 
not be amiss to refresh the minds 
of our readers with a brief survey 
of ihe proa.inent incidents of the 
former year. Polbttal events, hke 
those of common iife, eepend upon 
those which have preceded them ; 
the only duieulty im the historian 
1s to trace the ciue, and thus ex- 
hibit at once im a luminous and 
forcible point of view ihe conse- 
quences and their causes. On this 
Account it is frequently necessary, 
in wring detached annals, to re- 
gur to circumstances not imme- 
diately concerned, for the sake of 
ellucidating others with which they 
are connected, and upon which they 
seem to hinge. 

Lhe treaty of Presbure between 
France and Austria had left the 
emperor of France and his allies, if 


such they may be called, who are 
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rather the servants of his power 
than the advisers of his councils, 
triumphant in the south of Ger. 
many and the north of Italy, and 
had dissolved the confederacy 
which, at one time, had excited the 
hopes of those who wished to see 
Europe restored in some measure 
to what it formerly was. The em- 
peror of Russia, as we have seen in 
our former volume, retrumied to his 
own country, disabled sor the pre- 
sent, at least, from further exertion: 
and the British troops which had 
been landed in the north of Ger- 
many re-embarekd for their native 
shores. 

At the commencement of the 
year the Cape of Good Hope was 
captured by British valour, under 
the conduct of sir Home Popham 
and general Baird. In the suc- 
ceeding month Bonaparte put in 
execution his threats against the 
king of Naples, by invading his 
territories, of which every part sub- 
mitted, except the citadel of Gaeta 
and the remote districts of Ca- 
labria. The king retired to Sicily, 
protected by a British force, and his 
crown was transferred to Joseph 
the brother of the French emperor, 
who, unmolested, took possession 
ot the capital. From italy we 
turn to Eianover, which the king 
of Prussia, apparently devoted to 
the mterests of France, thought 
proper to occupy in his own name, 
ut the same time excluding the 
british shipping from his own 
ports. This was regarded as an 
act of hostility which required the 
immediate recall of the English 
minister from the Prussian court, 
and the detention of all ships be- 
longing to that nation. At this 


period Sweden was at variance with 
Prussia, and acted as an ally of 

Great Britain, 
The Cape of Good Hope had 
noy 
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not long been in the possession of 


the British, before its conquerors 
planned and executed an expedition 
against the Spanis sh settler ‘ment of 
Buenos Ayres. Sir Home Popham 
and general Beresford, whose con- 
duct will become the subject of our 
discussions, arrived in the river de 
Ja Plata in June, and after a defeat 
of the Spanish troops in the be- 

ginning of the succeeding month 
the town surrendered. Its port 
was immediately opened for the re- 
cepuion of British merchandise, 
and the demand, at first, pave a 
gene ral activity to several branches 
of our manufacture, which had too 
long been in a languid state. 

In Holland the constitution 
which had formerly becn imposed 
upon the people by Bonaparte, 
was exch: inge d 'b »y the same power 
for a sort of mixed mon: irchy, with 
Louis, another brother of the em- 
peror, as “ king.” Thus nthe 
course of a very few montis did 
the ambitious Corsican cive thrones 
to two ot his own nearest relations. 
About the same time the British 
army, under the command of ; 
neral Stu: irt, gained complet te 
and very stun: t] victory over the 
French, ec spre ded by R “rmier, at 
Maida, near the Gulf of Eup! jemia, 
the consequences of which were of 
litde more value thaa to wy iy the 
valour of our countrymen, against 
whom the b st troops of brrance 
were unable to contend with their 
ust al success. 

Wi thout advertine to the nego. 
tiation between France and En- 
gl ind, we may observe that from 
the time in which the house of 
Austria b: wed to the ; power ¢ f the 
French, B. on: ay ute m eanfess dan 
open inte ntion ol gamine acor 
ascendency in Ge mr any, to prevent 


if possible any future resistance to 
his own extensive projects, He 


4 
a 


had kept, under various pretexts, @ 
large body of troops in that coun- 
try, the purpose of which was to 
enforce his own schemes. A con- 
federation of the Rhine, comprising 
the newly created Rings of Bavaria 
and = Wurtemburg, ” with other 
neighbouring sov ereigns under the 
protection of France, was ane 
nounced in August, and at the 
same moment Bonaparte’s mini- 
ster, at the diet, openly declared 
that his master no longer recog- 
nised the existence of a German 
empire or its head. ‘The emperor 
of Austria was reduced too low in 
the scale of power to oppose the de- 
cree: he submitted to sign an act, 
by which he renourte ‘dohis av. 
thority over the late Germanie 
body. The king of Prussia fedt 
that his own political consequencé 
would be matert: lly atlected by th 
exertion of French domination fre 
endeavoured to counteract it ‘by a 
Northern confederacy. = Pre >aras 
tions for war were accordingly 
made, and the hostility manifeste d 
by the king of Prussia against 
France naturally produced his re- 
conciliation with England. The 
king of Sweden and the emperor 
of Russia united with Prussia, in 
hope of striking an effectual biow 
agaist the overgrown power ot 
France. ‘Proops were accordingly 
assembled, and the two main ar- 
mies came in: rh t of each other on 
the n ap ‘n borde ers of Franconia ¢ 
and after some fruitless negotiz- 
tions, p> 1e king of ? russ "a Ge ‘lared 
War against France, issu! ig ati the 
same time an elaborate manifesto, 
mm Which he exposed his numerous 
grievances, and the boundless am- 
bition of his adversary. ‘The 
French emperor, withont deigning 
to give an answer, only thought 
of the best means to bring the quar- 
relto an immediate decisions A 


Ag _ genera? 
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general engagement was fought at 
Auerstadt, near Jena, oa the [4th 
of October: the armies exceeded 
200,000 in number, and the contest 
was obsiinate and bloody; but vic- 
tory decided for the French. Bo- 
naparte advanced through Saxony 
to Berlin without resistance, where 
he issued his orders for the con- 
duct of the north of Cermany as 
its scvereign. His troops seized 
Hambureh on the 12th et Novem- 
ber ; and as a sort of retaliation for 
the maritime policy cf England, 
he declared the Drit. h i lands to 
be in a state of blockade: he de- 
creed that all English subjects 
found in countries occupted by hi 


: ; 
troops s! ould be ck ed prisoners 


of war, and that all Brit'sh pro- 
duc manufactures should be 
cont ed. On the 15th ct .No- 
‘ 1 breslaw was « d by the 
French, and on th f llowing days 
Seve ther strong tortresses sure 
rendered. An armistice was pro- 


the 


posed by conqucror, upon 
terms, however, to which the king 
ot Prussia refused to submit, and 
N ipol Ol nm< itelv left Berlin 
for the frontiers of Poland: at the 
same time addresses were for- 
warded to the Poles, exhorting 
them to tree themselves trom their 


miusters, and to reclaim their na- 
tional existence under the pro- 
tection of the French emperor. 
These addresses were seconded by 
the presence of a large part of the 
army which directed its course to- 
wards Poland and the banks of the 
Vistula. A treaty of peace was 
signed in December between the 
elector of Saxony and Bonaparie, 
by which the former was admitted 
to the confederation of the Rhine 
with all its privi! ges, and allowed 
to take the tile of king Such was 
the state of things on the continent 
et Europe. 
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With regard to America, a cone 
siderable fernicnt wa ied inthe 
beginning of the year :especting ‘2 
conduct of the English cru: in 
making prizes of American als 
Jaden with the produce of the !rench 
West India islands, and con. eying 
them to Europe; and a non-im- 
Ortation act Ntsseca iM CONLTCSS Tee 
ees to a ot British produce, 
to take plice ia the Noveiiber fol- 
lowing. ihe differences between 
the ¢ were uslortunatety 


countries 
areravated by the co ict om the 


commander of an English irieete 
i = ’ - or wae . 
stationed oft the harbour 97 ivnew 
OTK. ON onel Wer ape 


pointed by beth nations to discuss 


man amicable nieurer the subjects 
indispute. Conte ts likewise arose 
between the United States and the 
Seaniards on t] Ce bord rs ¢ f ,0U- 
istana and the Mexican ritory, 
which threatened immediate hos- 
tiliticss but uron the advance of 
some troops oi the States, the Spa- 


niards retired from the disputed ter- 
ritory. 

We now turn our eyes to the 
principal events that occurred at 
home. In the spring a loan of twenty 
millions was readily negotiated ; 
and the property-tax was increased 
from 61 to 10 per cent. During 
the session of parliament much 
time and attention was given to 
Mr. Windham’s bill for regulating 
the amilitary, which was not sut- 
fered to pass the usual forms of the 
house without much and very violent 
Opposition. The trial of lord Mel- 
ville, the death of Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Fox, the two political charac- 
ters who stood highest in the esti- 
mation of the public, and the 


scenes which always accompany 


a general election, were among the 
most prominent events of the year 
in this part of the united kingdom. 
ln Ireland disturbances prevailed, 

chiefly 
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chiefly in the provice of Con- 


il) ‘ ht < cited by a set of banditt 
calling Ui © threshers, whose 
avowed was to resist the 
pay! ves, but who adopted 
p of hosulit) to government 
ii eral 

Lhis brief outline brings us to the 


assembiug of the new parliament 
on the 15th of December, when the 
lord chancellor, in the house of 
peers, iniormed their lordships that 
his majesty had been pleased to 
cause a commission to be issued 
under the great seal, m order to 
the opening and holding of partia- 
ment. The usher of tie black rod 
Was dispatched to desire the im- 
Mediate attendance of the com- 
MONS 5 who in a fey. minutes ap- 
pears d atthe bar in great numbers, 
when the lord chanceilor, after the 
usual forms, said: 

“© My lerds and gentlemen of the 
house of commons: we have tt in 
command from his majesty to let 
you know, that as soon as the 
nembers of both houses shall be 
sworn, the cause of his majesty’s 
calling his parliament will be de- 
chocd unto youj;—aad it being ne- 
c that a speaker of the house 
of conmimons should be first chosen, 
it is his majesty’s pleasure that you, 
gconticmen of the house of com- 
mors, do repair to the place where 
you are to sit, and there proceed to 
the choice of some proper person 


io ve youl speaker ; and that you 


nt here such person whom you 
Saal so Ci e, to-morrow, at 
[wv ¢ o'* wat > i ir his ™m ij ty’s 


royal app: 
‘the commons then returned to 
their own hu: se, Where, as soon as 
they had taken iheir seais, 
Mr. Bragge Be. huist rose for the 
purpose Gi ¢ allin: ibe attention of 
the house to the ( cree ot one ot 


‘ " ] " } 
iis most anticnt, Mivsi undoubted, 
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and most important privileges, 
without which the funcuons of the 
commons house of parliament 
would be imperfect, and its de. 
liberattons ineffectual. The privie 
lege, to the exercise of which he 
proposed to call the attention of the 
hous e, Was tirat of selecting a proper 
person to preside over their pro- 
ceedings, to be the organ of the 
people’s voice to the Crown, to 
watch over the rights of the sub. 
ject and the privilezes of parlia- 
ment ; to alarm the jealousy of that 
house agaist any encroachment 
that might be attempted upon ei- 
ther by any of the other orders of 
the state, and to maintain cone 
sistency and order in the various 
proceedings of the heuse of com- 
mons. ‘lhe great’ increase of par- 
liamentary business which in mo- 
dern times had usually occupied 
the attention of that honse, ren- 
dered the duties of the person se- 
lected for this office, at the same 
time, arduous to himself, and in- 
teresting and important to pars 
liament and the country. ‘The 
just application of the various pre- 
cedents standing upon the recorded 
authority of their proceedings, as 
well as of the no less established, 
thoreh ritten, forms and recue 
latioas which constitute the law of 
parliament, was a task ditticult in 
it--lf, and of the last consequence 
to the house to have it well exe- 
cuted. He could allude to many 
illustrious instances of characters, 
now no mere, who had with equal 
mmess and success maintained the 


Ind, Tes rp ble nehts of that house, 
Which, whatever mi¢ht be thought 
‘ wel I) i ih ir exercise, VW ¢ "Cc in 


truch and eficct the best and 
bulwarks of the laws and 
of the rivhts and liberties of the 
people. ‘They, like the constitu- 
t 


lon, trom an apparent discordancy 
A j of 
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of the parts, produced the real 
symmetry, order, and harmony ct 
the whole. ‘The talents necessary 
for the due discharge of the ardu- 
ous duties ct this situation were not 
of an ordipary description. An 
impartiality that secures confidence, 
a dignity that commands respect, a 
temper, demeanour, and affability, 
that reconcile differences and dis- 
arm contentions, were only among 
the uccessary additions to the more 
said qualities requisite in a person 
that was to be called to that sta- 
tion. They were secondary to 
that sound judgment, that cult 
vated mind, that general and com- 
prehensive knowledge of parlia- 
mentary practice and forms, that 
ought invariably and inseparably 
0 belong to the individual hiling 
so exalted an olfice. To a person 
ossessing these qualifications, the 
om would entrust is powers, 
and with ualimited confidence. 
While possessed of that contidence, 
he might, in the exercise of a just 
discretion, relax the assertion of its 
wndoubted rights, and would be 
able, on pust OCCASIONS, to identity 
wiih the house in the vindication 
of its imprescriptible privileges, 
Having thus deseribed, imperfectly 
he admitted, the qualitications ne- 
cessary m the person that should 
be the object of their choice, he 
should scarcely have ventured on 
his own opinion, if he had not per- 
ceived that the sentiments ot the 
house had gone before him, to 
port out the person Whom he eon- 
sidered most proper to be the ob- 
ject of their choice on that oc- 
casion. To direct them in their 
present selection, they had but to 
recur to the expericnee of the past. 
It the sighs ot the speaker's chair 
rommde! him of the duties to be 
t vined by the person appomted 
tO ful uty he was sure it would also 


call to the recollection of the 
house, the manner in which they 
had lately seen those duties dis- 
charged by Mr. Abbot. The right 
honourable gentleman’s conduct, in 
performing the duties of the chair, 
had fully justified the eulogium 
that had been passed upon him ia 
a former instance, and had far sure 
passed any idea he had conceived 
of the exemplary performance of 
the duties of the arduous office. 
The other topics on which he 
might have insisted, but had passed 
over, were, that extreme facility of 
private intercourse on every ques- 
tion of business, and that dignified 
hospitality that confirms and cor- 
responds so well to the wise mu- 
nincence of parliament. ‘These 
were qualities that had been well 
known, and often experienced by 
those present who had been mem- 
bers of the late parliament. But 
he might also have adverted to 
that indefatigable industry with 
which he had applied himself to 
public business in general, and par- 
ticularly to that mquiry irto the 
state of the public records of the 
house which had been instituted 
on his own suggestion. ‘Through 
this inquiry, the public would have 
the benetit of those stores of antient 
wisdom, which had hitherto been 
confined to the Record office, and 
were sought after as objects of cu- 
rious investigation and research. 
This topic was by no means fo- 
reign from the question at the pre- 
sent moment, Because the same in- 
defitigable application and indus- 
try, that had led to such important 
beneficial results m that instance, 
would be equally exerted in the 
discharge of the other various and 
important duties of the high and 
dignified office. Upon all these 


considerations, he begged leave to 
right honourable 
Charlee 


propose the 














harles Abbot, as a fit and proper 
person to be elected speaker of that 
house. 

Mr. Wilberforce. —“ Sir, in rising 
to second the motion which has 
just been made by my right ho- 
nourable friend, I cannot help feel- 
ing considerably impressed with 
the manner in which the house has 
been iust now pleased to manifest 
its high sense of gratitude for the 
former exertions and the complete 
adequacy of the right honourable 
gentleman who is the subject of 
the motion, It has often hap- 
pened, that a speaker of this house 
of parliament has many and va- 
rious duties to discharge, beyond 
what he is required to “perform in 
public. This is sometimes also the 
case with the other members of 
parhament. A great sacrifice of 
private avocations becomes neces- 
Sary upon various occasions. I 
have now the satisfaction to per- 
torm a duty which is not only gra- 
tifying to my own personal teel- 
ings, but also most consistent with 
my sense of a public life. Im. 
pressed with a just conviction of 
the high importance of that office 
which we are now endeavouring 
adequately to fill, my right ho- 
nourable friend has with ¢reat 
propriety prefaced his motien by 
pointing out the greatness of the 

task to be perform ed, and the cha- 
racter and qualifications which are 
neeessary to discharge it with satis- 
faction to the public. He who 
calculates its real importance has 
imposed upon himself a great task. 
tt is an office which is mtimately 


connected with the greatness of 


this empire, and may be said to 
operate as a cause of promoting 
true happiness throughout all its 
mhabitants. ‘The qualifications 
which are necessary, are acknow- 
ledged by all to be great and nu- 
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merous, and we should remember 
that the person whom we choose 
ought on all occasions to be one 
who Is perfect!) acquainted with 
the constitution of his” coun try. 
We should ever keep in our view, 
that small deviations may in the 
end conduce to great changes. It 
is only by an ‘intimate acquaint- 
ance with the constitution, that 
any man can estimate the effects 
of small changes, so as to know 
where they are or are not of real 
import: ince. On these principles, 
therefore, most undoubtedly one of 
the qualifications we require in the 
person we choose as our speaker, 
is a perfect acquaintance with the 
constitution; or, I may almost 
say, that he should be one eg 
possesses a complete love of 1 
‘These Saprennens, however, are ‘I 
most identical; for every owe who 
knows the blessings to be enjoyed 
from it, and who ‘has been in the 
enjoyment of those blessings, cans 
not but be, in some degree, in 
love with that constitution from 
which they originate, and grow 
more and more attached to it im 
proportion as he feels the secret 
springs which regulate it. ‘There 
must be a sense of adherence to the 
great principle of the English law 
im the management of private bills, 
as well as in great national con- 
cerns; for 1 know nothing which 
could be more likely to produce an 
alienation trom the house of com- 
mons, than the non-considcration 
of that place as being the most 
proper for deciding such questions 
as concern the rights and properties 
of individuals. ‘his is rendered 
the more important, as the person 
who is appointed to the chair is, n 
general, deemed the guardian of 
the weak, the protector ot the 
poor. We know that the rich and 
the poweritl may be able to adopt 
incasures 
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measures to protect their own 
rights, but this is not the case wit! 
reg: ard to the other class of society. 
Is it not, therefore, oi the utmost 
importance, that in all measures 
and bills which come before this 
house, we, the representatives of 
the people, sho uld be convinced 
that we have appointed an in- 
dividual who is both able and will- 
ing to attend to them minutely, 
and to see that the great principles 
of legislation are not, in any de- 
gree, departed from, or the rights 
of private individuals trampled 
upon? Sir, I have said the more 
upon that particular subjeci, as it 
is one of which it is imposs.b!« to 
know the consequence: and as I 
have had many occasions to enable 
me to appreciate them, in the cha- 
racter of the individual whose 
qualifications we are now dis- 
cussing, | am weil convinced that 


he is { resi Hy ) the ta k; 


adequ if 
| 


and that im that My as well 
as others wal endear himself to 
the house of commons. It is, 
therefore, with singular satisfaction 
that I rise to second the motion of 
my right honuurable friend. Li is 
impossible not to recollect te O, 
with satisfaction, that. before that 


right honourable ventleman was 
raised to the c} aur, he iF d hewn 
to the wor!d those Datrioti jeg 


¥¥ dt be 


by which he inte: v0- 
verned > that he had rendered ser- 
vices to the couatry which must 


have endeared bim to the house, 
Fle had sat at the head of a com- 
Mittee ap pointed tor the preserva. 
tien of public economy = id the 

remedying of abuses. Alcionch 
no one rejoics d more than | a: his 
elevation, as a commoner, to the 
chair, I should have regarded it 
as a apap injury if he had been 


i situation betore 


. aced 1 in tha i 
e had rendered such services: for 
b 
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this reason, that it shews to others, 
that it is by pursuing an upright 
and faithtul conduct as a member 
of parliament, as a or cr in of the 
purse and liberties of the i le, 
that they can be rats d to a suvilar 
situation, and anble d to act w'th 
full effect for the benetit « t SOCILY. 
In that right honourable gei.tle- 
man we have a speaker of tned 
worth, who possesses cur cont. 
dence in an eminent depree; one 
who is competent to protect the 
rights of parliamem, to restrain the 
disposition of members to push 
matters too far, and one who, from 
the confidence he possesses, will be 
able to fill the situation with dig 
I shall only add one word 


niy. 
more, to say, that at the same time 
that Mr. Abbot has shewn, bv his 


love of public liberty, that he feels 
tor our true constitution a liberty, 
he has shewn a just sense of fs 
privileges of parliament, phe AS 
upon ail occasions With Urat 
greatness of mind which ts neces- 
sary tor the preservation of our cone 
stiiurion.” 

Mr. Abbot then 
‘“ Gentlemen, 1 


hovse on this ocen 


' 
acteau 


rose, and said: 
addressiny the 


sicn, if IS 


possibie for me not to feel the 
deepest sense of gratitude for the 


general favour Wiich this propo- 
sition has met with ‘he 
many, very many commendaiiors 
which the proposer and seconder 
of Uns miotion have, by their pure 
ti: ity, bestowed upon me, 
not how to return. Although 
have been pleased to suppose, 
my betay in the cha'r belore 
afford arguments tor my 
tion, I will frankly own, that a 
very dilerent impression is thereby 
created in my own mind; for I 
am persuaded, that whoever wishes 
to understand and to execute the 
duties of this important situation, 
will 


been 


I know 
they 
that 
may 
re-clece 
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lre id i if KUOW) ee ‘Ts various 
didie .tles. 2 id teel jins CW Me 
acuiuacy ww render it justice. 
Nevertheless, trom my experience 
in the Cuci ess te house, aud 
in corsphiance with their wish, J 
will accede to the proposal, and 
tase the chair; although at the 
satnoe time I am convinced that 
the event of their choice will, at 
some future period, shew them that 
they might have otherwise filled 


that situation more tor their inter- 


ests and honour :’”—(the cry 
chair! chaw! resounded trom ail 
sides of the house; and Mir. Ab- 
bot was then conducted by the 
mover and seconder to the chair; 
and when seated therein, he again 
rose, and addressed a few words to 
the house :)—* Since it has been,” 
said ble, “ihe pleasure Ol the house to 
place me again in this chair, I have 
to snake my most grateiul acknow- 
ledements to you for this omen 
of your high and distinguished con 
fidence; and to assure you, that 
while I have the honour of occupy- 
ing it, every moment of my time, 
both within and without these walls, 
shall be constancy and faithfully 
devoted to your sers ice. 

M:. T. Grenville rose, and, ina 
Very neat and approp: rate speech, 
congratulated the house, the coun- 
try, and tar kage honourable gen- 
tleman himself, on the choice that 
had been max eer then moved 
an adjournment, Wiich was carri- 
ed. 

On the foll wing dav, in the 


*) 


house of lords, Mr. Abbot, with a 
great number of the members of 
tl hi Or Coinm bids 4} i eared 


at the bar. wh n 

Mr. Abbot addressed t he lords 
commis’ woners as follows :—“ My 
lords, l have toacquaint you, that in 
complunce with the commands of 


his majesty, and in the exercise of 


¢ 
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their undoubted privilege, the 
commons of the unied kingdom, 
1 parliament assembled, have pro- 
ceeded to the choice of a iit and 
proper person to fill the high office 
of speaker to their house. As the 
object of that choice, 1 now submit 
myself ior the approbation of his 
Inajesty, with due and sincere hu- 
mility, deeply impressed with a 

‘nse of the many and undeserved 
raelhice [ have already received 
from his hands, and fully contident 
of my inadequacy to fultil the 
duties of this high situation in a 
manner correspondent with the 
dienity and importance of so sacred 
atrust. But of this i am convinced, 
that should his majesty conceive 
the present choice of his fanthful 
commons not consistent with his 
own and the public interests, they 
will immediaiely proceed to the 
election of some more suitable and 
proper person to fill that important 
and diy nif “ situation.” 

‘The lord chancellor, in thenameof 
th ‘commission, said, —**Centlemen 
of the house of commons, we have 
it in command from hts majesty to 
sivnify his majesty’s most gracious 
approval of the choice you have 
mude in the important appoint- 
ment of speaker to your house, 
lor my own part, when I reflect on 
the great andcomprehensive talents, 
on the perfect acquaintance with the 
forms and precedentsot parliament, 
of the gentleman whom you have 
honoured with your choice ; when 
1 reflect on that high charactes 
for learning and wisdom for which 
heis so pre-eminenily conspicuous 
it is unnecessary for me to say any 
thing further than merely to ex- 
press that his majesty tually approves 
of the object of your choice.’’ 

The s waker then claimed, in the 
name aa on behalf of the hou cy 
all their antient rights and privi- 

leyes; 
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leges; particularly that their per- 
sons, estates, and servants, may be 
{ree from arrest, and all molesta- 
tion; that they may enjoy liberty 
of speech in their debates ; that 
they may have access to his ma- 
jesty’s person, whenever occasion 
may require; and that al) their 
proceedings may receive from his 
majesty the most favourable con- 
struction. —“ For my part,” he 
added, “I do entreat, that when- 
ever any thing in the shape of fail- 
ing or error may occur, it may be 
attributed to me, to myself only, 
and not to his majesty’s faithful 
commons,”” 

The lord chancellor, in his ma- 
jesty’s name, replied, that the ac- 
customed privileges of the house 
of commons would be continued 
to them, and that the most favour- 
able construction would be put up- 
on all their acts. 

The commons then returned to 
their house ; when Mr. Speaker in- 
formed the members assembled of 
the proceedings in the other house : 
they then took the usual oaths, and 
adjourned. 

On the 19th, the intervening 
days having been employed in ad- 
ministering the oaths to members 
ot both houses, his majesty’s speech 
was read by the lord chancellor. 
The purport of which* was to 
prepare men’s minds for the awful 
crisis then impending, and to ani- 
mate them to the adequate exertions 
against the formidable and increas- 
ing power of theenemy. It asserts 
that the resistance of the king of 
Prussia to the usurpations of France 
was without previous concert with 
his majesty’s ministers, but avows 
the measures taken to unite councils 
and interest with him. It extols 


~ 


the good faith of our remaining 
allies, and suggests the necessi- 
ty of cultivating their friend- 
ship. 

The house of commons having 
withdrawn, the earl of Jersey rose 
to move an address to his majesty. 
In adverting to the topics contam- 
ed in his majesty’s speech, the first 
to be noticed was, the negotiation 
between this country and France. 
As the papers respecting this sub- 
ject would shortly be laid on their 
lordships’ table, it would not now 
be regular to enter into any detailed 
discussion respecting the progress 
and result of that negotiation: it 
must, however, be evident to their 
lordships, from what had already 
transpired, that the negotiation had 
broken off in consequence of the 
imperioys conduct and exorbitant 
demands of France. His majesty, 
anxious that peace should be re- 
stored, if that could be attained 
consistently with the honour and 
interests of the country, had order- 
ed the commencement of a negoti- 
ation, the main business of which 
wastransacted by aman, thanwhom 
no one was more ht, whose great 
and comprehensive mind was ad- 
mirably calculated to embrace all 
the interesis of the country, whose 
candour and manliness of character 
was exhibited in the most. striking 
manner in the frankness, the clear- 
ness, and precision, with which he 
communicated with the French 
government; whilst, at the same 
time, he did not give up one jot of 
the interests or the honour of his 
country, but asserted them with all 
the firmness and energy which so 
Important an occasion required. 
The negotiation, then, commenced 
under the most favourable auspices, 





* See Public Papers. 
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and, notwithstanding the lamented 
death of the person to whom he 
had alluded, was carried on in the 
same spirit. “That it had failed in 
producing peace was to be attribut- 
ed to the enemy. That in our 
present situation great sacrifices 
must be made was evident ; but 
when the great object which we 
had in view was contemplated, 
these sacrifices must sink in the 
comparison. He was convinced 
that there was not a man who bore 
the envied name of a Briton, with 
the blessings and privileges attach- 
ed to that’ titl, who would not 
cheertully come forward to make 
those sacrifices which were required 
to mi ‘intain the honour and dignity 
ot the country, our laws, our con- 
stitution, and all that was dear to 

us. Let us rely upon ourselves, 
and put forth all our energies. It 
is true we had, in the course of 

a , twelvementh, lost two men ot 
pre-eminent talent, but there was 
still abtlity more than sufhcient to 
direct the cnergies of the country 
with the b st hopes of ultimate 
success. He had no doubt that the 
parliament i the people would 
be unanimous in supporting his ma- 
jesty’s government by eyery exer- 
tion in the prosecution of a war, 
untul a peace could be obtained 
consistent with the honour of the 
country, but which we could never 
consent to obtain by making hu- 
miliating sacrifices. ‘lhe valour 
which had c ntinued to be display- 
ed by his majesty’s fleets and 
armies, Was an amply sufficient 
pledge of our superiority. Our 
little army, if he might call it so, 
in Calabria, had bravely and vic- 
toriously sustained the Biitish cha- 
racter, whilst our fleets had every 
where maintained their accustomed 
superiority. With all these ad. 
vantages, and with vie great sources 
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of our prosperity and strength une 
impaired, we might look forward 

with cor niide ‘nce to the result. Re- 
lying upon ourselves, and united 
in sentiment and in action, we 
might set our enemy at defiance, 
and finally, he trusted, bring this 
great contest 10 a successful and 
glorious issue. His lordship con- 
cluded by moving an address to 
his majesty, noticing, as usual, the 
different par: agraphs 1 in his majesty’s 
speech, and assuring his majesty of 
the determination of that house to 
unite in every effort for the vigor- 
ous prosecution of the war. 

Lord Somers rose to second the 
address. Concuriing, as he did, 
with the noble earl in the senti- 
ments which he had advanced, he 
felt considerable difficulty in fol- 
lowing him upon the same grounds, 
after the ability which the noble 
earl had displayed. It was his wish 
to support the present administra- 
tion, concciviny, that though it com- 
bined diiferent parties, that those 
parties were united upon the public 
and patriotic principles, and that 
it also combined so large a portion 
of the talent and ability of the 
coun trys that every reliance might 
be placed upon their exertions. In 
this point of view he highly ap- 
proved of the measures which his 
majesty ’s ministers had brought 
forward for increasing the milita1 
force of the country ; and shiotahe 
it had beensaid that theyhad damp- 
ed the spirit of volun teers, he be- 
lieved that very few of that highly 
meritorious body of men had quit- 
ted their standards. At a crisis 
like the present, he trusted that 
that house would set an example 
of unanimity, in pledging them. 
selves toa firm and vigorous pro- 
secution of the war. Our present 
situation called for the exertion of 
all the energies ol the cou: itry, 
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with spirit and unanimity, and he 
had no doubt that that spirit and 
unanimity would be di splayed 
both by the parliament and the 
“ple, 
x ord Hawkesbury, although he 
felt himself called upon to make 
some observations upon his Mae 
jesty’s speech, and upon something 
that had fallen from the noble lerd 
who had just sat down, did not 
intend to oppose the address. There 
were some topics to which he felt 
himself called upon to advert, and 
whieh were not noticed m his ma- 
' sty’s speech. reason Was as- 
signed in his majesty’s speech tor 
the dissolution of the last parlia- 
ment. tle admitted that tt was 
his majesty’s undovbted prerogative 
to dissolve the | trlhiament at what- 
ever period he pleased ;—he would 
admit this in the strongest sense in 
which it could be put; he admitted 
that if the parliament were to have 
any fixed and permanent term of 
existence, that there could be no 
security for the existence of the 
monarchy. Still, however, his 
mujesty’s ministers were responsible 
for the advice they gave his majesty 
with respect to the use of this pre- 
rogative, and were undoubtedly 
responsible if they advised the exer- 
cise of that prerogative uselessly, or 
from levity or wantonness. Since 
the passing of the septennial act, in 
the year 1715, a period of ninety 
years, there had been no instance, 
with the single exception of 1784, 
which stood on its own peculiar 
grounds, and of an intervening 
demise ot the crown, of a parlia- 
ment having been dissolved until it 
had SAT SIX SESSIC ns. VW ith respect 
nstance of 1784, the crown 
i¢ house of commons were 


AT 
ind) 


a ministering the government, in 
consequence of which, public busi- 
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ness was in a great meas’re Sus. 
pended. ‘There was, ther fore, im 
that instance, a fully satheient reae 
son for dissolving parlia neni. ‘n 


+ 
i? 
> 


tire case, how ever, ot the List pe: 
ament, no s" 4 motives existed 
and he thought it wes meumb 
in his raajesty’s ministers to shew, 
that seme reson existed for tue 
dissolution of the parliament, Ve. 
sides mere motives of convenience. 
Would it not, therefore, have been 
better in this msrtance, instead of 
callme anew parliament, to have 
called together the actual pailia- 
ment, and to have laid before it 
those documents, with the declara- 
tion at the same time ? ‘There was 
another topic to which hts majesty’s 
speech did rot allude, but which 
had been alluded to by the noble 
lord who had just sat down ; he 
meant the military force of the 
country, and the system recently 
adopted by his majesty’s ministers 
with the view of increasing that 
force. When the present ministers 
came into office, they proposed the 
repeal of a measure which had been 
adopted by the late administration, 
for increasing the force of the 
country, on the ground that it 
did not sufficiently increase that 
force, and proposed in its room a 
system, which it was asserted would 
utterially increase that force, but 
which, at the same time, tended to 
damp the spirit of the volunteers, 
who had come forward with the 
most zexious and ardent patriotism 
in the cause of their country. A 
part of this system was the train- 
ing bill. From all the inquiries he 
had made, he could not learn that 
this bill had been carried into effect 
in any part of the country. With 
respect to the system by which the 
army was to be so materially in- 
creased, he believed it would be 
tound that it had failed in its object, 
and 
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and that, so far from increasing the 
military force of the country, the 
numbers of the army were not now 
so great as they w ere la: tt year. His 
majesty’s speech did not ‘allude to 
the escape of the French fleet, and 
its return in safety to its ports, neither 
did it notice our expeditions. With 
respect to the latter, it was “eN 
to be lamented that one of ther 
should have been delayed m san 
for several months, and at length 
sent out ata period of the year, 
when it was most probable it would 
meet with the most unfavourable 
and —s weather. ‘The next 
top: to which he thought it 
necessary toa ivert, was one allud- 
ed tom hi IS Majesty 7 spe ech, name- 
ly, the situation ‘of Prussia. At 
the time his majesty’s message 
came down to parhament respect- 
ing the aggression of Prussia, he 
was one of the foremost to applaud 
the firmness and vigour displayed 
by ministers upon ‘that occasion. 
tt did not follow, however, from 
thence, th: it he was to applaud the 
whole of the conduct of ministers 
with respect to Prussia, and he 
could not but lament that an earlier 
opportu ty Was not taken, when 
Prussia became determined to com- 


mence hostilities against France, of 


bringing about aco-operation and 
concert with the court of Berlin. 
Lord Grenville concurred with 
the noble baron inthe just eulogi- 
um which he had miade on the 
eloquence of the noble earl who 
had moved the address. But as 
the noble baron had not felt it to 
be improper to advert to matters 
notin the speech from the throne, 
and conseqguenily notin the metion 
for the address, he trusted that it 
would not be considered by their 
lordships as improper for him to 
animadvert on those topics. ‘The 
noble baron, after a very solemn 
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declaration of the inestimable value 
to the constitution of the Bmpr ‘ae 
tive vested in his majesty of dis 
solving parirame nt, ade of the 
free and indisputsble rieht which 
his majesty had to exercise that 
right at all times, had not scrupled 
to enter into a long detail of reasons 
why the prerogative ought not to 
have been exercised, as it had re. 
cently been exercised by his mae 
jesty. Lord Grenville said he 
should have been surprised at any 
noble lord in the house standing 
up in his - ice to question the ex- 
ercise of a prerogative so clearly 
inherent in his majesty, and so in- 
dubitably useful; but thata noble 
baron should, after a preface so 
magnificent, as to the value of this 
prerogative, of its sacred quality, 
of its being above all question, 
make a direct charge against his 
miijesty’s ministers for having ad- 

vised the exercise of it, was reall 

what he could not reconcile wit 
any rules of rational conduct. For 
himself, sacred as he held every 
prerogative of the crown, he felt 
that his majesty’s servants were 
answerable for the advice which 
they gave his majesty for the ex- 
ercise, or for abstaining from the 
——. of every one © f them. In 
no case did he conceive the exercise 
of this sdouniad prerogative to 
have been more wise, more salu- 
tary, Or more attentive, on the 
part of his majesty, to the feelings 
of his people, than the dissolution 
which had lately taken place. If 
at any moment ‘of our history the 
exercise of this prerogative was 
wise, proper, and discreet, it wag 
upon the present occasion, and the 
empire had gained this great and 
important ‘adv antage trom the 
measure, that the de gree of una 
nimity which had been manifested 
by the people from one end of the 
united 
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united kingdoms to the other on 
the subject of the war, on the de- 
termination to persevere im the 
struggle, on the necessity of vigor- 
ous exertions, and in the approba- 
tion of the steps which had been 
taken by his majesty’s servants, had 
given strength, confidence, and 
spirit to the government ; and had 
given a noble example to the world 
of the vigour of a people who 
nnderstood. the blessings of inde- 
pendence, and who weve determin- 
ed to maintain it. But the noble 
baron, after disclaiming all inten- 
tion of disputing the right of his 

lajesty to exercise his prerogative 
at all times, without question, had 
not scrupled to say that, with the 
exception of one solitary instance, 
it had not been exercised, sincel715, 
at shorter intervals than six years. 
Lord Grenville said he was in- 
clined to doubt the accuracy of the 
noble baron’s chronology. He 
thought that, upon looking back, 
he would find himself deecived in 
his calculations. ‘The next topic 
of complaint which the noble baron 
had made was, that the speech had 
not alluded to the measure of the 
fast parliament, with regard to the 
military force of the country. The 
noble lord would find himself as 
much in an error upon this subject, 
as on the dissolution of parliament. 
There certainly would have been 
no good reason for adverting to 
this measure in the speech from the 
throne. There was no cause to 
repeal that measure, to new-model 
it, or even to doubt of its efficacy. 
All that was wished for was, that 
they should have patience, temper, 
and forbearance, to give their own 
measure full time to shew its ef- 
fect. He took upon himself to say, 
that its efficacy would be complete ; 
and that, as far as it had gone, the 
Virtue of the measure was already 


apparent. Another topic which 
the noble baron thinks ought to 
have been alluded to in the speech 
is, that his majesty should have 
been advised to tell parliament that 
a French fleet had been suffered to 
escape out of port, and suffered to 
return in safety. This they certain. 
ly had not advised his majesty to 
say, nor would it have been fit for 
them so to advise him, for it would 
not be fit to advise his miajesty.to 
assert what had not happened. It 
was true thata fleet had been suf- 
fered to escape—but it had not re- 
turned in safety. As to its escape, 
the noble lord had better look back, 
for it was with him and his col- 
leagues to ae¢count for its escape. 
But with respect to the quick, 
prompt, and vigorous pursuit of 
that fleet, he would take upon him- 
self to say, that at no time had there 
been so many, such various, and 
such prompt means taken to pur- 
sue, and defeat the intentions of the 
enemy, as were adopted on that 
occasion—and such as entitled the 
particular department to the warm 
gratitude of the country. The 
next topic of complaint was, that 
the expeditions were not clearly 
understood, nor approved of by 
the noble lord. It was rather pre- 
mature in the noble lord to com- 
plain of the means taken by minis- 
ters for an end of which he con- 
fessed himself ignorant. It would 
be time enough for the noble lord 
to complain when he knew whether 
the means were adequate to the 
end. He could not follow him 
into the allusions which he had 
made to particular persons; nor 
would he animadvert on the names 
which he had mentioned. As to 
the selection of officers for particular 
objects, the noble lord would ad- 
mit that was as much a matter of 
prerogative as the dissolution of 

parliament, 
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parli. iment, and without it the 
nation could have very little confi- 
dence in the success of any e xpedi- 
tion. If military rank wer e always 


to determine the ouidereannh of 


to command, we should 
sink before the more vigorous sy- 
stem of the enemy. But, thank 
God, that had never been permitted 
to enteeble the exertions of ng- 
land. The next topic of charge 
Wis in regard to Prussia. The 
noble lord approved of the vigor- 
ous measures of last sesston ay rainst 
Prussia, and he now complained 
that it had not been b: ‘ought for- 
ward in the speech, that he might 
have an opportunity of finding rea- 
son to chance his opinion on it 3;— 

it had turned out different to his 


‘v; . 
Oimicers 


hopes, and he was now desirous of 
charge of 


fixing on ministers the 
not having shown a disposition to 
return to an intercourse of friend- 
ship with Prussta intime to assist 
her efforts, and prevent the cata- 
strophe which had happened. ‘he 
noble lord was mistaken in his sup- 
positic _ -tor he would take upon 
himselt to say, that there had not 
existed the = shi 
returning io a good understand 

with Prussia, or of ae ih cone 
cert with that power, Prussia, 
that had vone on in a course of 
temports: ‘S submission to France 
from year to year, wiih views of 
aceorandizement, as well as of pber- 
curity ; and not only from 
month to 


WaNences 
vearto vear, but trom 
month, acdat lucteven f:om week 
acre |. to m™ adie» ‘neice 
to wer ‘) I CiIngs te au Vy waicia, 


asa grea® pewer, he owed to the 


Tend: _ S ceensd lane T 
freedom and independence of Eu- 
rope; at last, with an improvidence 


and raslimuess as bla neable as his 

former tin idity and submission, 

hurried inte war without any com- 

Munication or concert Whatever, 

[Ie said he hadno pleasure in speak- 
1507. 
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ing of the conduct of this court— 
no triumph in remarking the con- 
trast between his fate and the allies 
of England—no satisfaction in the 
thought that if the counsels of his 
meesty had had weight to have 
raised Prussia in due time to a sense 
of the duty which he owed to his 
neighbours—to a feeling of mag- 
nanimity instead of participation 
in the system of spoil and ra- 
pine upon which the universal 
enemy was acting, the calamity 
which had come over the royal 
house might have been prevented : 
but, when they were charged di- 
stinctly with not having manifested 
a disposition to return to a friendly 
intercourse with the Prussian court, 
it was a duty which he owed to his 
majesty, to his colleagues, and to 
himself, manfully to resist the 
imputation, and to make known 
the truth. ‘The truth was, that 
no communication whatever took 
place between the two courts—that 
there was no concert—and that no 
invitation on the part of his ma- 
jesty could draw irom that court 
the slightest indication of a corre- 
sponding tecling. But why did lord 
Morpeth return i hat was the 
ne es head of chi: rere, Lord Mor. 
peu h was sent on the Ist of € dctober, 
that is, on the first moment when 
thought possible that at 
Prussia imtvht feel th 1¢ pru- 
dence of acting in conjunction with 
others, On the Ist of November 
returned.—DBut, why did he not 
remam? Lord Grenville asked, 
where he could have remained. 
‘The kine himself did not remain— 
unfortunately the army did not re- 
main—should he have remained 
on the ficid of battle, to have add- 
ed to the proud triumphs of the 
enemy? But to show the infatua- 
tion of the unfortunate king, and 
the sfite of liis councils, it was 
B alone 
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alone necessary to say, that up to 
the very day of the fatal battle of 
Aue rstadt, lord rea could 
not obtain even an answer from the 
confidential advisers of the king ot 
Prussia. With respect to the tate 
negotiation at Paris, the noble lord 
has properly declined to enter imto 
any discussion of it. ‘There is not 
one individual in or out of parlia- 
ment by whom peace is desired on 
any ¢ ther terms but those which 
shall be honourable to the country 


itself, and strictly consistent with 
that fidelitv which we owe to our 
allies. Thre people ATe cofivineed 


that the times are erftical, and that 
] duns saree ar to ericounter 
are grea » but they 


are also con- 


vinced t hat it is only | by their own 
valour and resolution that these 
d rs can be averted. ‘They are 
ci nvinced, by ci ntemplating the 
rum of that great labric, witose 
demolished fragments are now cm- 

loved to minre us, oh itit is only 


and { ness that this 


»\ enerey 


country can be seem: trom a similar 
? 1 t we ure a i" mnced ‘* th ut if, 
i) . , 
iter all their efforts, thev should 
. " 2 . ‘ , : | _ 
it last sink una tne contest, thev 
1] , P| “Ty 
Would, cven then, have the satis- 
Tit mm of AVOIUING tire ‘}f-re- 
, , ‘ - 
; ches which these must feel, 
ehisla eha / . as 
Wil, Willi sid CTE ¢ TrAGINGE’ 
! } ’ 
{ d humb] ne ti Mm Ves bef re 
’ 
t ell { mY, retu ) noetiiy r but 
> , ) 
insults and averes< 5, Where con. 
| } , 
Chil ib inal Frakiude were dues 
} ‘ a ) ~ 
vet, notwithstanding all their 
} . } ’ : ° x ‘ . 
shainetul submissions and humilia- 


. | 
> mn lace nuvamphal 
t been ! P \ VCTWheimMe 


ed and tr umpled | the com- 
t toe of Europe. ‘Vo have 
fulien after a mantul and honour- 
il tiuggle would have been 
glorious in Pr v3; but her con. 
duct will never be imitated by this 
country, which in spirit, a Wel 

1) irces, is fully competent t 


ISH 
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the contest in which she ts en. 
raced. 
é 


Lord Radnor said a few words, 
when the question for an address 
was carried nem, con. 

In the houseot commens on the 
same subject : 

The honourable Mr. Lambe 
rose and said, it wes tmposstble 
not to consider the meeting of a 
new British parliament as a most 
important event. Their celibera- 
tions would be looked to by their 
country, by their enemy, and br 
their alhes, with the utmost anxiety. 
By their country, with the expecta- 
tion thrat thetr proceeding s would 
be distinguished by consistency and 
resolution ; by their ene my, with 
the hope that in their council: 
might be detected an auspicious 
prognostic of alarm, wavering, 
and disunton; by their allies, with 
-unticipation of mereasing con- 
fidence and co-operation. In his 
miajesty’s most gracious speech, 
which hi id just been read from tl 3 

hair, their attention was principally 
i awn to two ” ics, The first 
was the fruitles neg otratis m with 


Ti) 
Lit 
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trance. alien could be further 
from his intention than to touch on 


, ° » | ° | ° ’ ~~ 
anv subject Winca m tne remotcst 


” [ss ' euive noliti 
degree micht tend to revive politr- 


cal differences, now almost Jost in 
: : py 

the dh astrous vents im which we 
were so nearly interested ; but le 


thought, without 
such a 
whether the pacific 


hazard ot 
might sax, 
ystem so strony. 
ommended during the last 
War, Was pr acticable or not, that 
when the advoc ates ws that system 
came Into power, it was at a time 
when their hopes of carrying iar 
system into effect ninst have been 
considerably dieninGahed. In the 
event of peace with France, and ot 
the mediation of other 
event 


any 


7 
revival, he 


powers to 
necessary 
that 


_ | ° 
| rouue iy that 
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that we should be strong ourselves, 
ahd backed by strong ‘and forii- 
dable allies and mediators, towhom 
cht an etlectual 
und hom 


we mi mike 


Appe: ul, trom WwW we 
might expec effectual — assist- 
ance. To go to war might be 
nie rely the effort of despair, but to 
become a medittor and arbitrator 
AMON NAULOMs, » TC —— ‘do streneth 
to supp: wttheaward. It followed, 


theretore, that ah jwough at an 
earlier period, Fi might have 
been successtully by the 
pursuance of a pacitic system, yet it 
became it = oo reat case when 

many rivals lay at her mercy 3 when 


their ,< 


ANce 


‘ ° ‘ 
resisted 


su) 


sources were exhausted : 

when their territertes were dis- 
} ios . 

membered 3; when their armies were 


overcome; and when their 
were abashed before the 
whelming 


SDITILS 
OVCT.- 
superiority of France. 
brid these inauspicious circum. 
» $0 litle calculated to pro- 


duce a p tcific dis 1 osition in Frane 


st ance 


or to Induce a corresponding in cl 
nation on the part of other 
under 


stances, 


powers § 


tnese wmnrtuaspicious circume 
‘ 


the me motiition was begun. 


But it was soon discovered, that it 
any peace consistent with the 
honour ot this couatry could be 
made, France would soon find it 
her interest to break it, « oe 
to indulge im turther ac nadiz 
<< 7-= 
ments which must eventually ‘war 
to us rupture. His majesty’s mi- 
nisters, therefore, having so ied Te. 
, , ° , 
ied on the good sense of the people 
of tis country, that they ean 
* t 1? ? +} } 
not allow themselves to be buoyed 
up by false hopes, made the at- 


pacil ication - but 
erins, 


peace ou rhit 


hinding 
Oo 

y } 
On Which alone a 
LO be CONC tlud ed, Ct ruld 
not be obtained, they preterred war, 
with all its calamities and burd nS, 


tempt at 


toa peace which, by the abanden- 
ment of our allies, must eventually 


prove more destruc tive to the coun- 
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try, than s uccess ive years of active 


wartare. On this high ground, hav- 
ing made every reasonable conces- 
sion for peace, yet at the same time, 
maintaining the dignity of Great 
Britain unimpaired, ministers had 
aright to claim their most honour- 
able reward, the support of that 
house and the approbation of their 
aaate In the oe state ot 
ircumsrfanees, it % 
}> min tps it mich 
comment ou the « 
which had led to that state ; 


AS UNNCCESSAPY, 
be ungenerous, to 
onductot Prussia, 
but at 


least itwas some satistaction to know 
that. | ae pee he Britis 
that, however desirous the Dritisn 
vovernment might be to aflord 


US- 
re = % CSp }l- 


at the com- 


4 
assist.unce to the kine ot P1 


"Mi NO cic 


vei ¥ 


Slat, TlIcy 


sible to the proceedings 

mencement of the i’russtan war, 
or tor the talents with which the 
wir Was carried on. It Our eyes 
were directed to another quarter, 
it would reasonably be permitted 


us to hope, that although Russie 
might not be able to re<conquer 
kinedoms, and re-establish thrones ; 
she might yet have the power of 

tong a boundary to that imordi- 
nate ambition which had swallowed 
up eve vovernment within its 


reach. Fromthe contemplation ot 
foreign affairs, which he allowed 
was comparauyely painful, he would 
turn to that which ever had attord- 
ed, which did atlord, and which 
he trusted would afford, “at 
most ple ture: a picture 
which the contrast rendered more 
meant the internal 

Britain. On the 


CVC) 


“asIng =p 
‘ 


} 
s——=110 


Grent 


) - 

I] ) 
pric is 1S” 
hn 


+ ant 
stute of 


are | 
blessings which we enjoyed it was 
unnecessary loexpatiate : they were 
justly understood, they were fully 


the y were W. urmly and 
not by 

y the supe rior 
ut by a great 
and .most 
pe ple. Deures 


; -. 
| ~- ua d 


ctrate d, 
( “ally 

alone, 
SOCICLY, 


the meanest 


dDpt 
be] iOV ed, 
| 


enthusiast! 
that house 
ot 


)\ 
Ciadsses 
WUUOTIt) (>) 


hissierate Oj i; 
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did the menaces of the enemy ren- 
der those blessings ; notwithstand- 
ine that the acknowledged superi- 
ority of our navy, the bravery of 
our army, and the high and united 
spirit of our population, warranted 
usin setting these menaces at deh- 
ance. Having said thus much, he 
concluded by proposing an humble 
address to his ITMAjESY, which he 
read, and which was, as usual, an 


} 
echo of the speech. 
f ( ° : | . . 
Mr. John Smith, mri ne to 
se 1} { t} e moths he oly CT ve ct. t} at, 


inthe present crisis, and at a pertod 
so big with new and extraordinary 
events, the satistuction which his 
leased to ¢ Apress at 
parliament, must be 


men)! 


maresty v 
mectineg 
equally fele by ber of 


Ver Wis a 


every 


thy hy ce: fey) there hi 


, 
Wo} thec LeTclive Wi dom 
of) ment was more unper ously 
j 
c.hied , lin the present un- 
exun we of public atlas: 
’ mided that the de- 
liberation it} uid 
nel: tlic at tt ‘ Wot b) 
conducted as to merit the conft- 
, 
dence which Ih rm sty had been 
ial ! 1. er 
CKACIOUSLY Picases prepose in tacm. 
a ‘ ‘ Ps 
| house must e with concern 
that his majes recent endeavours 
to restore peace to his subjeets, had 
been « tp] ted by the f ire ot 
’ : | " 
t ‘ ’ an 33 inal th T) List 
reco mn t pro ding of his 
marestv, the sar benevolent dis. 
’ , 
had SO) ¢ | | ies 


majesty im circumstances equally 


discouraging, to leave no means 


untried putan end tothe calanie. 
tog 
ties of War. Wirth revard to our 
aa ? - , - 
OV partrcuuar situation, mm was 
} } : , ’ : 
evVvis t,thautima contest so vu iport- 


ant, and for the rvation of 
every thing that is Us, We 
he called upon to 
support additional burthens. But 
it Was with extreme satisfaction, in- 
t hy 

ited out 


pres 
dear to 


Must es essarthy 


- Raan't 
deed, that he heard that part : 


4 
’ ty’ rerpreeh Ll - 
TN ’ q CT) \\ hich p h} 
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the necessity of the most wconorni- 
cal use of our resources. The 
aitack of the enemy was now openly 
simed at the vitals of the country. 
In detence of these the country was 
ready, nay, desirous, to make what. 
ever sacrifices were necessary ; but, 
with a view to the continuance of 
the war, (of the speedy termination 
of which no one could now indulge 
a hope,) the careful application of 
our resources and means of defence 
was more than ever become an in- 
dispensable daty, and he was 
hy ippy to b lieve, one ot the favour- 
te objects of the noble lord 
(H. Petty, ) now below him. ‘Lhe 
flourishing state of the revenue and 
ot public credit must be a source 
of exultation in the present state of 
Lwrope. He thought he might 
venture, withonat fear of contradic. 
tron, to attribute it to the wise and 
vigorous system of finance, esta- 
binshed by that ummortal statesman, 
whiose loss was so deeply deplored, 
whose virtues were indelibly en- 
graven on the hearts of his country- 
men, and would be the admiration 
ol posterity. But he was tar from 
WwW! hing to withhold his tribute of 
applause from those who had suc- 
ceeded him, and who had mantully 
and vigorously upheld and sup- 
ported his system of finance. With 
re! ard to the state of om 
expected that 


COMmM-=- 
rce, it must be 
partial inconveniences should be 
ttlered at a moment when the 
power and force of the 
enemy Was directed against it: but 
we had his majesty’s assurances 
that the main sources of our pro- 
sperity were unimpaired, and, he 
might venture to say, would long 


continue so, notwithstanding the 


present blockade of the British isles. 
A blockade by a country who had 
hardly dared to trust a ship out of 
the protection of the batteries, 
tyanista country which commands 

the 
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the seas, and could, if it thought 
fit, intercept the commerce of the 
world! With regard to the gene- 
ral sitnation of the country, there 
could be no doubt but that the 
spirit and vigour of the peaple 
were fully equal to any situation tn 
which they could be placed {; and 
he had observed with admiration, 
the firmness and fortitude with 
which they had ‘supported all the 
expenses « of the war, and all the 
pressure of the times ; and that 
ardour and promptitu le which they 
had uniformly manitested in defence 
of then country and constitution. 

Mr. Canning declared that he 
never rose with more lively sensa- 
tions of anxiety than on the present 
Oc anon, both because he felt the 
unp aralleled importance of the cri- 
sis, and the duty which bound him, 
In common with every member of 
the house, and eve ry subj ct of the 

valn 1, to state i is real opinion ot 


the situation OL Ott affan id ot 
“ee Tet TU Se 

the best means which remai ‘ed f , 
their extricati n of the peril m 


which they were involved. Butin 


doing this, the greatest dill ulty 
was to avoid that which, above 
all other thines, he was most so- 
Jicitous to avoid, namely, to al)- 
pear to damp the spirits of 


. ty — ) . of ay 
COUNTY at a period Waen it Was so 


Niece iry that ftrr Ness and conhi- 
) ) ’ 

len Si) 1 prey i 4 BR th the 

h Irdivie TOPOSer, and the ho- 


nourable seconder of the address, 
dwelt on the necessity of unanimity: 
unquestionably the situation of th 
country was calculated to produce 
unanimity. But of unanimity there 
were different degra ye Phe re Was 
a description of una umity which 
blinded every man’s judement to 
every thing that Was wrong, nd 
thus made him the passive instru- 
ment of any ministry. But there 
was auother and a superior species, 
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the professor of which, while he 
insisted on his right to investigate 
measures, and consider resale, yet 
would give his cordial support to 
the rovernme nf, in spite ot the 
errors t: »which he would not allow 
himself to be willfully blind. If at 
any time this latter course of pro- 
ceeding was justifiuble, when the 
judgement ef every man who pos- 
sessed any j' re ement oO ught to be 
exercised, it was the present. ‘The 
siturtion of the country divided it- 
slf inte two considerations, our 
relative situation in the world, and 
our mternal situation. ith regard 
to the former, it was impossible 
that a ny thing y more j ust, or more 
eloguent, could be said upon it, 
than what had been satd by the 
honourable mover of the address. 
With regard to the latter, it af- 
forded matter for deep meditation. 
On the first day of the first session 
of anew pariiament, during whose 
existence the fate of the world 
might probably be decided, in 
whose time a struggle would in all 
likelihood take place, that would 
terminate cither in total destruc. 
tion, or complete safety, such a 
discussion was assuredly most im- 
portant and most proper, ‘The 
speech and address, which, at such 
a period as tle present, were any 
mars J but mere matters ef form, 
ight be considered in two distinct 

views. The first was as a mutual 
pledge beuveen the sovereign and 
his people. Had it been possible 
to confine the sveech and address 
toa description of the dangers of 
the country, and an enumeration 
of the best means of deliverance 
from those dangers, he would have 
been well content that the address 
should have gone up without a 
whisper of remark. But there was 
another view of the subject. ‘The 
present was the constitutional op- 

bs portunity 
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pe rtu uit} afforded for bot! hous 
ol parliame nt to expre ss their Opt- 
nion not only of the re lations of 
government with foreign Stutcs, but 
of the relations of government with 
the country. In orde! to judge 
correctly of the situation m which 
the country now ! und itself, it 
Was nec ary to revert to the last 
confederacy. After the dissolution 
et that confederacy, ania consider- 
ing the state in which Prussta and 
Russia stood, what Was the ciear 
nd obvious po licy of Fra nee? and 
what was the clear and obvious 
policy of England?) He would 
state it fairly. No man could hes 
tate im osaying, that unfortunate 
us that confederac)s Wis, broken 
and disjointed as it might be, yet 
were its scattered limbs not without 
lite and vigour. Lt was the clear 
and obvious oll vet OF ‘ han { to 
unite those divided parts, and to 
endeavour to roduce an cners etic 
whole. On the other hand, tt wa: 
the clear and obvious p hey of 
lbrance to eficet a complete dis- 
memberment of the contederati Ny 
and it that could not be com; plete iy 
HCCOM | lished in reality 9 al least Lo 
hit in appearane e. Now 


( ? 
ACCOMP st tt 
sea? - } } } 
w! ali had pech Laie conauct ot the 
two powers: bru l sioned l 
t , 
tre.ity of ccess TO toe COntederucy 
pUst previous tO 1S GissokIton 5 an 
unequivocal proot of the di | Ss1uion 
ol aaa = ' 
ofthe court otf Berlin, mianiiested 
11 | ’ ’ } 
li more stronely ov the declare 


' . , sebalect wad ony . 
tion since published. Subsequently, 


{ 
hon CcVCT, Prussia Wils foreed mteo 


Ineasures, Which brought upon her 
the p OMmMpt re enti tof this oun- 
i 9 1} C at ture time it the} LIS¢ 
of COMO approved of that re- 
‘ tment, ¢ id they Kno Cale l 
hevocwilon » CAPTVING On With 
france, for the restoration of that 
Which Prussia had seized? Vhere 
were two distinct questions. If it 
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were simply asked, Would you go 
to war for the recovery ol that un- 
justly wrested from you > the an 
swer would be, Yes ; but if al NOW. 
tiation were carrying on to obtain 
the same object ia ang ther quarter, 
then the war would be supe) uous, 
It was true, Hanover was not the 
sole cause of this rupture, but it 
wus the main one, as the subse. 
quent declaration of Prussia preved. 
‘I'he conduct of Great Britam to 
Prussia was therefore thus: Prus- 
sity unable to resist the power of 
Irance, encroached upon us; we 
had, however, the option tO pass 
over the just cause of complaint 
which we possessed in consequence, 
me leave untouched the only power 
ii urope Ww hi ich appeare “d cupable 
of being the germ of an alliance 
ho tile Lo the amibiti Ns VICWS ot 
France. But the conduct of his 
majesty’s ministers had been the 
converse ol thetr policy. by that 
cond (, Prussia had been com- 
pelled to act without our advice 
and asststance, and to plunge into 
au war, of which, if our advice 
could not have prevented it, our 
siotunce might at least have me- 
horated the termin: tion. Lie did 
not mean to cast the slis cst im pu- 
tution on the diple Matic character 
of the noble lord employ ed by QO 
vernment on this occasion (lord 
Morpeth ): NO man was better fitted 
ior the ) flice, both from the quali 
ties of his head and heart, and 
because no man had been a more 
constant advocate for the justice ot 
the cause of this country ; but 
would any man of common reflec 
tron say, that if the restoration of 
Hanover were the sole object, it 
Was worth while to make war 
against Prussia?) The British go- 
vernment had continued at war 
with Prussia as long as the Prussian 
unimpaired, and het 
strength 


resources were 
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1 unexhausted ; but as soon 
as there seemed the prospect of a 
war between France and Prussia, 
an ambassador was dispatched to 
Berlin, with instructions adapted 


"7 ooaen 
to ail pos: sibilities, exce; di hat which 


was most probable, naanely, that 
war had actually commenced ; tor 
that no provision had been made, 
aun event of which the most com- 
mon information might have showa 
tlie , likelihood. As soon, however, 
as lord Morpeth returned, our go- 
vernment began to perceive their 
error, and to think that there was 
really som: thing like war between 
France and Prussia, from the tri- 
ding circumstance that the Prussian 
army was annihilated! ‘They then 
sent a few military men to their 
aid, a nd when the Prussi: in mo- 
narchy is destroyed, they will per- 
hap send an army. Afier a speech 
of ver) pont length Mr, Canning 
moved by ay of amendment, 
another nail ess totally ditterent 
from that already moved. ‘The 
question being put that this amend- 
ment stand part of the address, 
without its being read from the 


chiar 
Lord Howick rose, and spoke 
to the following —_ :—I am cer- 


lainly, sir, not surprised that the 
sumendment, considering its nature, 
has not been read from the chair; 
but I undoubted am surprised 
both at this and m any other things 
which have fallen trom the right 
honourable gentleman. He has 
asserted facts without any founda- 


| 
‘ 


assumed 
facts without documents moved 
for, without explanation called for, 
orany grounds to rest upon, and 
has brought charges against us, 


. , 
tion, and reasoned onthe 


with respect to the army, the navy, 
and the | finances. He has attacked 
our managenicnt of our forcign 
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affairs, he has accused us gps 
up discontent in the arm id ot 
having prostituted the nat ne 0 " our 
sovereign by a false assertion. lor 
all these things, if he thought Ins 
assertions true, he oueht to have 
moved for a committee of the 
house with a view to have 
us impeached; and yet alter all 
this, the amendment is not of sut- 
ficient consequence, It seems, even 
be read from the chair, and the 
right honourable gendeman will 
not press it to a divison, because, 
forsooth, if he did, there might be 
ome appearance of a want of una- 
nimiuy! He has very prudently, 
sir, with regard to himself, only 
prevented us trom) seeing what 
number of the members of hts 
house, if there are any, would 
support this amendment. He ap- 
pears to want an apology tor his 
opposition on the present occasion. 
He disclanns that unanimity which 
is prejudicial to the imtercsts of a 
free state, but approves of that 
which objects where it finds CITOr, 
till thinks | proper to 
support the government, W hether 
ponds with the 
rivht honourable 
ventleman and the address which 
he has now offered, | leave it to 
the house to judge. Indeed, I 
trembled when he mentioned the 
word unanimity, tor | well recol- 
lect that last puriniment he dis- 

claimed all intention to eml 
the measures of government, and 
a more vexatious Opposition, a 
greater desire to embarrass, was 
perhaps never witnessed, than that 
which followed his deelaration. 
He begins, sir, by a view of our 
foreign = atlairs. What have we 
done, he asks, with all our talents 
and abilittes? From whatever 
quarter this description of us has 
B 4 CUINL, 


but obj. ‘cling’, § 


} 
tiiis sentiment corres 
speech ot the 


MITT ASS 
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been 
heen 


it certainly has not 
but it ] h id 


come, 
from ourselves ; 


called upon before the death of 


an, Mr. Fox, 
of the ad- 
afirm that, 


Pitt, there 


lustrious statesn 
to say what [ thought 
ministration, I would 
after the death ot Mr. 
was, in Mr. Fox and lord 
ville, such an union of « 
and correct views, such an union 
of talents and abilities for business, 
such genius and greatness of mi: d, 
as could not be found any where 
else. Some of the rentlemen on 
the other side, would undoubtedly 
be an acquisition to any adminis- 
tration. But Mr. Fox and lord 


that i) 


(;1en- 


‘tensive 


Grenville when united, were not 
to be equalied. Much of that 
praise is now, however, in the 
grave, where Mr. Fox lies by the 


side of his illustrious riv al, to whom 
he was a political opponent, nota 
person: il enemy ; and, I trust, afier 
all thei r differences are af itn end, 
that shes are now h: ippy tone cher. 
But even now, with th ‘ exception 
of such an humble individual as 
myself, [ do not, on looking around 
me, administ: 
could be formed, more entitled to 


' , 
sec DOW an ation 


confidence than the present. We 
have been asked what we have 
d nes we were told Liiatl Wwe were 


ona bed of roses after the 
Austerlitz! Butit wa: 

that we ci uld hav ; repat ed those 
terrible misfortunes which for fif- 
tecn years 


IM poss thle 


had been desolating the 
If we failed fre m want 
of exertion, or-even from corru 
mismanagement, 
to be imputed, 
suffer for it. 
these disasters were sown thro uch 
no fault of ours, then we are not 
responsible fo; wh: it no exertion ca 
our pa ep a ae 
honourable gen 1 has be 


‘ 


continent. 


ft 


H 
for that teo seens 
then we deserve to 
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But if the seeds of 
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with Prussia, and stated the ca. 
lamities which she has endured, 
With all his tendency to exageera.- 
tion, here he has not exagee ated, 
for he could net. We had betore 
seen empires and armics over. 
turned, but this destruction has 
been so rapid, as to be almost un. 
paralleled. W hen empires fell be. 

fore, it was not till after a long 
struggle, and repeated misfortunes, 
But now we see a power hich in 
resources and in military renow Nn, 
overturned in a battle, and 
its monarch forced to seck for safety 
in flight, CTS, 
In his address too he has alluded 
ro the fate of the duke of runs. 
wick. He too was forced to fly; 
and at a distance frem his capital, 
with a few melancholy attendants, 
affected more by the fate of his 
country and of Europe than his 
own, his rreat heart burst. Ven- 
geance even pursued him to the 
grave. Coxsar and Alexander, after 
the b. eile was over, and the victory 
attained, were not inaccessible to 
pity. But here, when the request 
was made that the remains of this 
hero should be to be in- 
terred in his capital, the 
was refused with sarcastic malice, 
such as could only come from the 
lit sofa savare, destitute of ¢ very 
noble and Eeeereustonnty by ough 
we have not adverted t is, let 
him not thi dh Uae elt Bes ucie fell 
He should not have said that such 
an OMission was unprecedented. 
The reacon for omitting it was 
simply this, that no precedent for 
it could be found. With regard 
to the right honourable gentleman’ 
allusions to Hanover as the sole 
cause of the declaration of war by 
this country against Prussia, I am 


single 


with only a few follow 
' } 
i 


| sa,/4 
auOoWRAd 
recnvest 


astonished that the honourable 
tleman could hazard such an un- 
founded 


velie 
o 
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founded statement. Indeed if the 
honourable gentleman had taken 
the trouble of looking at tlie terms 
ot the declaration it elf, ne would 
have there seen, that, so far from 


Hanover bemer the OMLY CLuUSe, 
/ i. 
the shutting of the rivers in the 


north otf G rmMany against oul 
commerce was the principal alleged 
eround of hostility, and upon that 

; d t! ; rk 1 ‘Ss 
to his maje tv, v hicl } approve dt thi 
lentupon 


“y Fae 
ground the hou: 


’ 


. 
™ . } } 
COUPSe pursued O' ri VOoriil 


that occasion, But even supposing 
that the ports in the north ot 
Germany were not c| sed “ rLInst 
Our soy ping, was not the detention 
of H. inover by Prussia, upon such 
grow ls as that power allered, ot 


such a nature as tls goveriun mt 
could not subscribe to? Was it 
claim, mndecd, as our 
government could not allow any 
power to instst upon ma negotia- 
tion, or to maimtam without inter. 
ruption?) Would the honourable 
gentleman say that it was? But, 


ct i ; he dj ( nti tl of Han- 
} ’ 


O\ \' t ALTE Up Uk Ports 
I } ‘ed, would the 
h ! ley ' member 
Of a t. J irate to aa ivise his 


} 1 
™m dechire war ayvainst the 


. Ape ‘i ° 
po which snould be wuilty of 
) 4 


such aceresst - or would he ad- 
Vise ais mayesty to conclude peace 
ote] — ; J 
with a power which, under such 
circumstances, should insist upon 
1.3 5 
withholding Hanover? In the ad- 
dress which the richt honourable 


gentleman has read to the house, 


I perceive that there are very many 
professionsof personalattachmentto 
our sovereten, and of anxious wishes 
for his interests. I would wish to 
know, then, from the right ho- 
nourable author, or advocate of all 
these professions, whether he, asa 


minister, wold conduct a nevotia- 


, eee 
war wnich 


tion, and conciuce a 
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should alienate from that sovereign 
an hereditary possession, wrested 
from him originally on account 
merely of a war between this coun- 
trv and a foreign e remy, and in 
which war that hereditary posses. 
sion had no concern. Of the sepa- 
ite interests of this country and 
lanover, I have read and heard 
unch. Into the discussion, how- 
ever, [ do not now mean to enter: 
but, thinking as I do, that honour 
is the most valuable possession of 
any state, [have no hesitation in 
stating, that it would be highly 
i yurpwous to the interests of Eng- 
ia nd, because imeonsistent with its 
— ur, to leave Hanover to France 

her allies, under such circum. 
{ iave already described. 
Whe: 1 Hanover was taken posses- 
s10n of by Prussia, it will be recol- 
lected that it 4 is transferred to her 
by France, wit 1 whom she was im 
the clos fete and when this 
was connected with the orteinal 
cause of the invasion of that elec- 
torate, | w uld appeal to this 
house, and to the world, whether 
it could be reconciled with any 
sentiment of magnanimity, honour, 
or istice, to allow its lawful sove- 
reign to be deprived of Hanover in 
consequence of a war between 
Great Britain and France (A cry 
of Hear! hear 4 [ ihink, resumed 
the nobie lord, that I have fully 
answered the honourable yentic- 
man’s observations upon this head, 
But there is another charee of the 
honourable centleman’s, which he 
has dwelt upon as the most serious, 
and to which | shall take leave to 


oo * 


I 
I 


t 
tices a 


apply a few remarks. ‘Vhe honour- 
, © ; ’ ’ 

able gentlemim makes this heavy 

accusation, that we did not send 

timei i aA ' ce to Pru Slits Duet 

how soon hil we reason Lo suppose 


that Priusia was at all di posed to 


entcr into | litres with brance ? 


sts 


At 
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At the time we declared ag ainsther, 
she was in close connec clion with 
the French government. But not- 
withstanding our declaration, she 
had opportunities eno ugh of con 

municating to our government any 
intention she entertained with re- 


| ;. 
gard to France. For, although 


war against Prussia was declared 
in April, baron Jacobi did not 


leave this country until the 15th of 


August. Of course ample means 
of communication with our govern- 
ment were Open to Prussia. But 
still ms thing trai nired to indicate 
rousthe di posi ion of that power 
to break her connections with 
france, and to commmence sctuctl 
war, No sign ot the separation ap- 
peared: but as soon as it becume 
evident to us that Prussia deter- 
mined on war, I venture to say, 
that not a moment was lost to at- 
ford tha power every aid the na- 
ture ot the case admitted. That 

) intimation ot the views of Prussia 
had been sooner received by ou 
ambagsador at Parts, was not at a 


attributubie to anv want of dilt- 
wence, ability, and okt LON, Cits- 
, , | = . 2 7 > | 
played « . the part ef the noble 
} , , ’ ) . 
lord Vv no h: l d | li di ict it 7. Ciiat Thi! = 
° s | 
SiON 1m 2 Manner so emiunenth 
acre? bys ; : Teer 
Wortily of h S ClhLIlTact 9 l ial SO 
. ’ —— ’ . ‘ ’ 
well culeula Cad (bad an approp riate 


disposit on existed n the part ct 
the enemy) to bring 7 to an ami- 
cable conclusion. But no oj por 
tunity offered to that noble lord to 

scertain vn altered views of Prus- 
sta. When, however, the imtelli- 
gence of the ya ition reached this 
country, ministers were not slow 


toact upon it. Jacobi, whose pro- 
osals to this ¢ u try turned out, 
after ; all, to be ¢ unsatisfactory, 
did not reach a bureh until the 
ist ot October, nor arnve in Lon- 
don nnul the 20th, ner communi- 

Pinter etme ton’ . , 


’ vy perch y 
t ‘ ‘ we SILLS Shia! iv § 


iad ae * 
ministers unti] the I]th, and th 
battle of Auerstadt, it would b 
recollected, wis fouxht on the 14th 


of that month. From this state. 


e 
xe 


ment, the house andthe country 
val be enabled to app retiate the 
rig t honourable ger tleman’s cen. 


sure upon the conduct of his mae 
jesty’s ministers in this transaction, 


That the conduct of Prussia to- 


wards the British government was 
not such as afforded the latter the 
least opportunity of affording her 
any timely or effectual assistance, 
must be obvious; but st:ll more 
unaccountable was the course pur- 
ned by that court with regard to 
Russia, her ally, who was pledved 
by treaty toassist her. ‘he reso- 
lution of Prussia actually to com- 
menee hostilities was first commu- 
nicated to the Russian government 
by count Krusemark, who was dis- 
patched with that intelligence to 
St. Petersburgh, which he did not 
reach until the 20th of September. 
The moment thet tidings were cone 
veyed to the magnanimous sove- 
reign of Russta, orders were issued 
to set the troops tn motion, and an 
army was immediately marched off 
under general Beningsen. Such 
was the procrastination of Prussia, 
even towards a court with whom 
she had no differences to adjust, 
irom whom she had aright to call 
for immedizte atd—and such was 
the course that rendered not only 
this country, but Russia, unable to 
afford her any effectual assistance : 
upon all the points referred to rela- 
tive to Prussia, I believe I have sa- 
tistactorily replied to the honour- 
able gentleman. Now, as to the 
righ it h oOnour tble rent] em. in’s Tre- 

marks upon the negotiation, the 
tata honourable centlem an has 
declined to enter fully into the 
subject, but yet In stating caine 


Abs? 


edly with a view to inform minist 


ot 








YOREILGN 


of the poiats upon which he should 
feel it necessary to require further 
explanation, the right honourable 
gentleman has 1 declined to in- 
dulge ina strain of animadversion 
vel V well calculated to produce an 
undue 0 pr Li on of the CAs8e, With- 
out waiung for the further expla- 
nation which he professed to think 
necessary, he has thought proper to 
assert, that the statement in hist ma- 
jesty’s declaration, relative to Be 
first overture for a nevouation 
coming from the French govern- 
ment, apperi do to) be unfounded. 
le gentleman 
ue that the tirst letter 
hi honourable friend, 
which related merely to the assas- 
sin, and which did equal honour to 
head and heart of that tlus- 
trious person, had any reference 


—_ 


whatever toa negotiation for peace? 
No, not a werd about it. Butias 
to the circumstance of making the 
lirst overture for peace, I perfectly 


oe 1 my a 
concur with the right honourable 


gentleman, that there is nothng 
at honourable in the thine itself, 
provided circumstances call for it. 
So pe , indeed, am I from enter- 


, 


aining any such Op.-lion, that were 
a promising opportunity to offer 
and any change to appear im the 
pretensions of the enemy, I should 
w to make an overture for 
negotiation, from any fearof the re- 
prel ension that it might mcur, par- 
on the score of false pride. 


’ 


hot he 


But \\ with respect to bl late nego- 
tiation, I am warranted in assert- 
inv, that when the person at the 
head of the French government 
told one of his assembles that the 
first overture was inade by this 
country, he stated that which was 


) | } 
untrue. But the whole history of 


his negotiation will form the most 
< omplete au swer | to the honourable 


gentleman's objections, and tue best 


? 
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antidote to the unbecomiug = sar- 
casms which the honourab le oene- 
tleman has thought proper to deal 
ut, particularly against the con- 

duct ¢ f my tlustrious predecessor, 
Ww! is most unacc untably ccen- 
Sal for a want of that simplicity 
~ character which 
are most strikingly obvion isin has 
Jecters. “That may honourable friend 
made no concealment of a negotia- 
tion with france atthe time he 
brou, rht di wn the mes: ive relative 
to Prussia, b yecause, in fact, no ne- 
gotiation was then on the tapis— 
and that his conduct was in this, 
(1s ll every imstance ot his life) 
plain, open, and manly, a simple 
statement of the fact may fully a 
The right honourable 
centleman’s waitack, therefore, 1s 


monstrate. 


pow rless a regard to my de- 
Ce.USe d frien " st as atti icks of 
¢) = } 


tue rigat we urable gentleman 
are general. Among the rest he 
has thought proper > level his 
shafts at me, not, however, tn his 
speech. Ile reserved me tor his 


' 


ere he complains of 
ur allowed 
to maraude without interruption 
among our West India colonies. 
He has not, however, stuted the 
winount of these squadrons, the 
amouut of the mischiet they have 
done, nay, more, the means by 
hic! | ible to get out of 
P re. Now the fact 1S, that the 
squadrons alluded ltoby the honour- 
able gentleman, were at sea before 
I was appointed to the admiralty : 


; 
on 4,4 
aduaress—v\ 


predatory squa Irons bei 


on squad on sauled in October, 
PSO5, id the other, of eleven 
ul of t line, in December fol- 
lowing: and when 1] came to the 


admiralty there was not a scrap of 
rr to be found that could in- 
form us as to the destination of 
those squadrons; we had nothing 
whatever to guide cur judgment, 

we 
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we were left to our own inquiry, 
and we could only send out squa- 
drons in pursuit of them in every 
direction, where they were likely to 
have steered, or where any mischief 
could be done, In consequence of 
these and some other arrangements 
made of our naval force, the noble 
lord had the satisfaction to state, 
that not one ship of the squadrons 
before alluded to, had yet returned 
to France, excepting that of Jerome 
Bonaparte, which was obliged to 
fly for safety into a port, in whicha 
ship of the line had never ventured 
before, and in which there is every 
reason to believe that it could not 
long servive. Not a ship of war 
either had been suffered to escape 
from French harbours within the 
present year, excepiing the five 
frigates, of which sir Samuel Hood 
had captured four. The noble 
lord contrasted the conduct of the 
military department, under his 
1 ight honotrable friend (Mr. Wind- 
ham), with that of hts predecessor 
(lord Castlereagh), particul: uly 
upon the subject of expeditions pre- 


pared and dispatched to the con- 
tinent; and dwelt upon the exre- 
dition sent ¢ ff On ti ist of De. 


4 


cember last, under lord Catheart, 
and recalled elk Ven days att l- 
wards. He als oO entered tnto a 


Cc mparis on of t! Stute ol prepara- 
° , 
tion i which the tree Ds Were sent 
‘ 
out, al d qu " d One pts tyes 
‘ , ° , . ] 
from the letters of lord Cast!e- 


reagh to lord Catheart, descriptive 
of the u iprepaied = state of the 
troops. From this the noble lord 
sroceeded to animadvert upon the 
I siyres, which, 
showed, was never undertaken 
in consequence of any arrangement 
or order of the late ministers, nor, 
indeed, was any thing known in 
England ot such an expedition, 


.1 
iJ) { ‘ 


te 
ahh 
| 
‘ 


dispatches were received from 


sir Home Popham, dated at &r, 
Helena, and immediately after. 
wards orders were issued to send 
out reinforcements, which were 
ready in a fortnight, and would 
have sailed if the winds permitted, 
But the whole delay did not exceed 
a month. After the noble lord 
had recapitulated his principal ar- 
guments, he concluded, by exprese 

sing his readiness to meet the right 
honourable accuser of ministers 

upon the fullest discussion of each 
of the topics to which his speech 
and his address referred. 

Lord Castlereagh reviewed the 
conduct and plans of administra. 
tion, both since they had been in 
oflice, and during A lor ng per iod 
of thetr Oppo sition, declart ng that 
the measures adopted by himself 
and his friends were of a very dif- 
ferent nature trom those of the op- 
position for the last fifteen years. 
hn original mouon on the address 

s then carried nem. con. 

W hen the report of the address 
was made on the 20th, another 
spuited debate took place, in 
which lord Howick, Mr. Canning, 
Mr. Perceval, lord Henry Petty, 
and others, took a part, and the 
address was ordered to be taken up 
to his majesty. 

On the 22d, the earl of Ayles- 
ford, in the house of lords, and 
lord Ossulston in the commons, re- 
ported that his majesty had been 
watted upon with the address, to 
which lis majesty had returned a 
most gracious answer. 

Lord Grenville then laid on the 
table of the upper house, several 
papers respe cting the late nevotia- 
tion with Franc , giving notice that 
he should on he 2d of Janu: ary 
submit to their lordships a motion 
on the subject. His lordship next, 
after a neat and well-turned eulo- 
gium on the conduct of sir J. Stuart, 

his 
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his officers and men, in the battle 
of Maida, moved a vote ot thanks 
to major-general sir J. Stuart, bri- 
gadier-generals Cole and Ackland, 
and the officers under the come 
mand of sir John Stuart, in the 
action of Calabria, on the fourth of 
July last; and also an acknowledg- 
ment of the services of the non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers 
engaged in that action: which mo- 
tions were agreed to nem. diss, 

In the house of commons, after 
the usual routine of . nsiness, 


Nir. Secretary Windh am, im state 
my that he rose senaie in pur- 


& 
suance of atormer notice, to move 
that the than! Ol that house should 
be given to general sir John Stuart, 
the othcers and men engaged under 
him, in the glorious battle of Mai la, 
did hoi 

more wou 
on his part, in order to obtain the 
unanimous concurrenceot the hon os 
in his motion. ‘There had been so 
very gene! ral, sO very live ly, ane sO 
very proper it feeling manifested 
throughout the country on the sub- 
ject, that he was convinced, that as 
no motion of this deseription had 


9 ' 


conceive that any thing 
} } : 
lel | enecessury to be aid, 


i 
) 
lt 


ever becn agreed to with more 
perfect unanimity than this wou 'd, 
so none had ever*more completely 
carried the feelings and approbi- 


tion | t} eC country with it. ‘Lhe 


action to which his mott i referred 
was one of the most dis CNUs d 
‘ ‘plots that appeared in the anna 

ot this or Atiy othe: country. ly \ 
man must he so thorcueh il 
pressed with irs character and im- 
portance, tha it was altocether une 
Hhecessary tO d yell Oil \ ] 1. 
If he vent Ll to say any thing 


upon the subject, it was purely from 
an impulse to sive indulgence to 
his feelings. churacter of the 
exploit iself, and the advantuges 
that flowed from it, must present 
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themselves to the sober reflection 
of every man; and, indeed, that 
house and country had already, by 
their admiration and gratitude, 
pronounced upon the value of the 
glorious achievement. ‘There was 
not a single one of the various 
views in which this exploit could be 
considered, that did not rank it with 
the proudest achievements of our 
ancestors, that did not raise it toa 
evel even with the venerable days 
of Cressy, Poictiers, and Agincourt. 
ju m entioning r these scenes 0 f Brit- 
ish fame and valour, he could not 
omit to state one peculiar character 
which belonged to this distinguish- 
ed s serv ic Cy, Dan ely 9 the acce ssion it 
produced to our stock of national 
glory, the most valuable possession 
of a great nation. Other services 
might cut a greater figure, in rela- 
tion to their effect in adc ling to na- 
tional import. ince, by acq sisitions 
of strength, resources, or wepioagent.* 
thoue h not of a character to call 
for the sort of honours aad distinc- 
tions merited by achievements of 
this kind. In this respect the value 
aud importance of the exploit was 
highly augmented, we n in the 
midst of those Sp lendid and bril- 
liaot trumehs to wirch this coun- 
had been so much accustomed. 
Che glory acquired in this action 
had not often been ¢ niuilled, and 
never had been SUTpibsse {in the re- 
cords of military renown, Ot 

} keep up this 
Minetary spirit, 


vue iw was to 
hich character for 
how necessary it was to encourage 
it with every honourable disinction 
0! a blic approbation and = grati- 
tud Ie, how imp ssible it was for 
any great country to preserve its 
character nd mdependence without 
the possession of such teelings, 
these were topics upon which it was 
unnecessary for him to dwel . But 
it ever there had be na period ot 


+ 
Lal 
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the world, when a strong military 
feeling was wanted tor the preser- 
vation of the greatness and glory 
ef a coun try, it was the present. 
It was this period, when the whole 
world had become, as it were, one 
universal camp; when all nations 
were occupied with military views 
military fame, ‘in a nulttary sere 
Vices j when these m 
were aiid Ih ides of the 
civil arts ot life; when no country 
could be sate that did not cultivate 


wary ~ urTsi 1itS 


them, and when anv country that 
did not cultivate them, couid no 
longer hope to continue tts inde- 


pendence. ‘Phe immediate tencencs 
and effect of the glorous battle 
ot Maida was, that rt would mect 
these opinions, and correct the error 
m which the ¥y orfginaied. lt was 


: hi} a a. ! 
1m x ssible to contemplate this @lo- 


._ ——_ 


rious explicit im vallits circumstances, 
und net give tvay to a feeling of 
triumph at the superiority of na- 
tional valour displaved in tt. = 
detai) of the action hil ead Me3 

of all sorts, equally honourable to 
the skill of the othcers, and the 
frmness and valour of the soldiers. 
Having been led thus tar by the 
nvtural pleasure one feels in speak- 
He itet u a subject, he 
should not detam the house longer 
than whilst he ce aid stute some c'r- 
cumstances Fespecttng the action, 
which Were not generally kn wn. 
Ky these circumstances it would 


. , 
appear, taat the victory had been 


more decisive, and the dcteat of 


wa 
the enemy more complete than wa 
at frst supposed. Sir Jolin Stuar 
5 | ‘ 
had correctly stated the amount 


. ae ; “ 
of his own torce as under 5000 


' way eee oe 
men, but he had not the means of 


{ 

accurateiv aseertanune the torce 
’ 

of the enemy, when he wrote hi 


dispatch 3 in that it had been stat 


ed at nearly TOOO, bute it shenld 





men. This fact had been discovers 
ed from returns found upon the 
persons of some of the officers that 
had been killed. The next circum. 
stance he had to mention, respected 
theamount of the enemy’s loss ; this 
was 2 consideration whieh they 
could not dwell upon with satis faces 


tion, though it was an fnportant 


evidence of the decisive nature of 
the victory; sir J. Stuart stated the 


number of the killed at 700, but it 
had been afterwards ascertained, 
by observations made 1 pon the 
spot, that the number killed in a 
wee amounted to SOO: fitteer 
hundred prisoners had been the im. 
mediate fruit of the action, and a 
considerable number more tell into 
our hands trom the consequences 
of the action; so that thus a nums 
ber, nearly equal to the whole of 

the B sivish force, had been dispos- 
ed of by this brilliant action. An- 
other consequence of the exploit was, 
that it had set the Calabrians free 
from the presence of the enemy, 
md had totallv broken up the force 
of general Reenier in these pro- 
vinces, Which amounted to L: 3,000 
men. It was not perhaps neces: 
sary to have dwelt so much on the 
advaitages that resulted from this 
battle, but the glory that had been 
acquired in it, he considered of ins 
finitely greater importance than 
any immediate benefits that had 
been derived trom the action; this 
it was that would carry the effect 
of the brilliant ex ploit beyond the 
single stance, by restoring the mi- 
litary renown of | this country, 
which had been called i in que stion. 
He who; LIVES clory to his country 
cives t hat which isfi ir mo rer valuable 
toit than any acquisition whatever: 
glory alone ts not to be taken away 
by time or incidents ; ships, territo- 
ries, OF possessions, may be wrested 
‘ountry, but the mode ot 
acquiring 
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' 
acaquuing them can never be for- 


h oO :, 
votten, and the elory ot the cone 
quest isindependent of all accidents. 
The ic MLISIEIO WS, th it were the con- 


sequence Of tie o} rious days a?! 
Cressy and Poictiers, have long 
since passed into other hands, but 
the glory of those illustrious 
achievements still adheres to the 
British name, and is immortal: 1 
is that fine extract, that pure es- 
sence, that endures to all ages, 
whilst the gates pares the rest- 


duum, pass wway, and are lost in 
the course ot Y seme. On shiskunied 
it was that h e thought that the vie- 


he os 
tory of Maida would stand as high 


WLS lily exploits upon the records ot 


achievements, aod 
that the glory of general Stuart 
and his brave army would survive 
it to the latest posterity, unless the 
country should, at any time, sink 
to such a state of degradation, that 
the memory of former glory would 
be a reproach to existing ‘degene- 
racy 3; evenin such a state of deera- 
tation, he was sure that such an in- 
siance as this would be calculated 
to rouse a nation to emulate the ex- 


“er 
plots 7 


our snilie: Ary 


its ancestors. “Lhe name 
et general Stuart well justly be 
ranked with the foremost in our 
military annals. He had telt pecu- 
har pleasure in dwelling upon the 
various merits of this brilliant ex- 
ploit because it revives and resusci- 
tates, as it were, that half of our 
national character which had been 
called in question, and proves that 
prone have the same superiority 
over the enemy by jan las by sea, 
The right honourable gentleman 
concluded by movine— 

That the thanks of the house 
be Ne to tee sscepntane sir J. 
Stuart, for his distinguished ability 
manifested by him in the signal 
victory obtained on the 4th of ip 


last, with an in.eiior force, over 


- 


WiGrS POR Y. 


< * 
re 


the army of the enemy on the 
plains f Maida.” 

A similar motion was made re- 
snecting brivadicr-yenerals Cole and 
At k] rnd : ; to which Was added 

"Phat the house both hiehlyap- 
proves and acknowledges the di- 
stinguished valour, intrepidity, and 
discipline » displaved by the officers 
and men in the glorious batue of 
Maida.” 

"These motions were seconded in 
an excellent speech by sir John 
Dovle, and were aereed to without 
a dissenting voice. 

On the 2tth of December Mr. 
Biddiidph moved as a resolution : 

“Phat the assienment of a salary 
toany man as chairman of the com- 
mittee of ways and means is un- 
necessary, and tn the present cir- 
cumstances of the country mexpe- 
dient.” As a preface to this mo- 
tron, he said he was not aware how 
it would be received by the house, 
but he was conscious, that, in sub- 
mitthrg it, he had performed hi: 
duty. It was the first attempt at 
recommended — so 
strongly in Iris muaijesty’s speech, 
nd as such he ventured 
He said that the situation of chair- 
man of the committ reguired no 
exertion beyond the capability of 


’ aay ee t learnt *) } 
Ora! ry UiChis, al 


economy, al 


ft «re if 
LO ure Iv. 


nd he though It 
that there were’ several gentlemen, 

who were already receiving salaries 
under the government, who might 
perform theoiice very well. Hecon- 
sidered that the sever: ut juntor I rds 
of the treasury y mi rht do the off lice, 
and he would 2ppeal to the candour 
of the members of his majesty’s 
administration, whether the minds 
of these gentlemen came down 
everladen to the house, or their 
bodies over-harassed with the bu- 
siness of the day ; or whether they 
did not come down as fnll of vigour 
and as capable of that duty as 
any 
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any member of the house. Ob- 
jections might be made, but a 
change of system Was necessary 
for the salvation of the country: 
the principle was a good one, and 
if followed up, it would convince 
the country that the house meant 
to act upon a rigid economy. 

Mr. Robson seconded the mo- 
tion: upon which lord Howick 
said, No person felt more deeply 
than he did, the propriety and the 
necessity of muaintaming and pro- 
secuting the plan of wconomy, as 
recommended in his majesty’s 
speech 5 » but he did not think that 
the principle recommended in that 
speech was ever intended to adopt 
such a resolution as the one now 
submitted by the honourable gen- 
tleman. As to the motion, he was 
persuaded that if it were carried, 
few would be found to execute the 
duties of the department, and the 
proverb, “ What's every body’s bu- 
siness, isnobody’s,”’ would be com- 
pletely verified. At all events the 
resolution ought not to be moved 
till the end of the session; he shou!d 
therefore move the previous ques- 
tion. 

After afew words from Mr. Bid- 
dulph the motion was sett 9 
and on the 29h Mr. Hobhouse 
was voted to be chairman of the 
ci tmmuaittee oT su} ply and Wit) " and 
neuns, with the usual salary. 

On the SOth the house went into 

committee on the act for regu- 
lating the leather trade ; and on the 
motion ot lord Tem iple, leave was 
obtain “ for bringing in a bill + 
repeal the act that prohibits the re- 
grating of oak-bark, and to in- 
demnity persons who had incurred 
penalties tor regrating oaken bark. 
His lord shij > then moved fora icome 
mittee to consider of the propriety 


oi permitting sugar and molasses 


AND 


to be used in distilleries and brew. 
eries, in order to effect a relief to 
the West India trade: the com. 
mittee being appointed, the noble 
lord next adverted to the woolley 
manufacture of the country, and 
moved that the laws relating to it 
be referred to a committee, and 
also the report of the committee of 
last session, which was agreed to. 

Mr. Perceval asked for informa. 
tion relative to the correspondence 
between Mr. Fox and M. Talley. 
rand, which led to the negotiation, 

Lord Howick im reply declared 
that the parts of the letters that 
had been suppressed were entirely 
of a private nature. He thenen- 
tered a good deal at large on the 
subject, saying that it was his 
most anxious desire to put the 
house in possession of every docu. 
ment that could consistently witha 
sense of public duty be produced, 
in order to enable them to form a 
correct judgment on this important 
case. 

lord Yarmouth stated that the 
uti possidetis was the principle adopt- 
ed by M. Talleyrand. 

Mr. Canning and Mr. Sheridan 
said a few words, when the subject 
was dropped for the present. 


Lord Grenville, on the 2d of 


January, br ought i oa bill for 
abolishing the slave trade, which 
bei iz read the first time, his lords 
$)) ip moved that it ne printed ; 1, and 
he took that opportunity of ob- 
serving, that no person could be 
more sensible than he was of the 
great importance of the measure 
now submitted to the house, and of 
the propriety ¢ of giving full time 
for its due consideration ; he there- 
fore intended to give about a fort- 
nizht’s notice before he should 

niove the second reading. 
Lord Hawkesbury said the reso- 
lutios 
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lution of last session was followed 
by an address to the crown, recom- 
mending a communication with to- 
reign powers, as to the means ot 
abolis] ing the slave-trade. Some 
information on this subject, he 
thoucht, should be give n, 

Lord Eldon was of the same 
opinion: to which lord Grenville 
replied, that it was his wish time 
should be given to come to a grave 
and solema decision, but not such 
a de] ay as WOU! ld tend to de ‘fea , the 
accomplishment of the purpose of 
the bill d: iring the prese nt session. 

The duke of Clarenc e AVOWC d 
his determination to Oppose the 
bill. 
he motion for printing the bil 
being agreed to, and the order ot 
the day being read, to take into 
consideration the papers respecting 
the late negotiation with France: 

Lord Grenville rose and spore: 
«“ My lords, having had the honour 
of presenting to your lordships the 
papers respecting the late nevots i= 
tion between this country and 
France, it now becomes my duty 
tO move your lordshi Ips to nhs ss 
his m tye ty on the result ot ¢ 
gotiation. My object ts to move 
an address to his majesty, burnbly 
and vratedully acki owled ving his 
maresty’s desire to restore to his 
subjects tl the blessings of peace, ase 
su ring his m: es y of our convic- 
tion that the failure we! the nevotia- 
tion entered mto for that purpose, 
did not arise from any Suite re in his 
majesty’s paternal reeard for the 
welfare of his people, but is «holly 
to be attributed to the exorbitant 
demands and ambitious vs ews of 
France, and pledging ourselves to 
concur, im es TY eCOrt, to support 
his majesty 
the c ntest. 
briefiv notice a few of 
principles which ch 
LSU7 
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negotiation, which is the subject of 
our discussion. There can be no 
doubt that peace was dediestiies it 
a peace could be obtained consist- 
sntly with the honour and the inter- 
ests of this country. It must always 
be desirable to put an end to the 
calamities of war, and every state 
actuated by enlightened views of 
policy, will necessarily consider the 
prosecution of war as the means of 
obtaining an honourable, a secure, 
ind a permanent peace ; of a peace 
which shall insure safety against 
the renewal of war, and safety in 
the conduct of itin the event of its 
renewal. ‘Chere may be cases in 
which a nation, actuated by views 
of sound policy, may think it ad- 
ible to make great sacrifices for 
the purpose of obtaming a peace, 
which bears every promtse of being 
permanent. Ti we look back to 
the treaties of peace formerly cone 
cluded by this comntry, we find 
that though, of course, they could 
not be considered as permanent, 
yet thatthey produced a consider 
able interval of wanquillity, an ine 
terval which migit chen be fairly 


calculated upon, and which, tn as 
mutch asit served torecruit and in- 
crease the resources of the country, 


wis worth making sacrifices to ob- 

’ this view of the subject, 
and with the moral certamty of ob- 
taining a considerable interval of 
tranquillity, valuable sacrifices, I 
do not mean mercly ble in 
pomt of finance, of commerce, or 
ot revenue, but valuable in potit 
of streneth, might, consistently 
with sound pe licy and expedier cys 
be made for the purpose of obtaine 
ity of peace: but those 
Wild consid 4 the tate of Europe 
for six years, or I may say for 
thirteen or fomteen years past, 


must be convirced that there was 


vali lu 


ing a tre 
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able interval of tranquillity follow- 
ing a treaty of peuce with France. 
lt became therefore an object mn 
this negotiation, to seek out for an 
equivalent to set un sgctmst that 
want of permanence which must 
— any peace made under s uch 
rcumstances. Valuable sacrit 
pie: not be made to obi.un an 
unstable and insecure peace. I 
was therefore, my lords, of opinicn, 
and stl am ct opinion, that the 


only b.asis es which we cucht 


<’ 
‘ a % 4 
to ates wiih France, was that oi 
actual Sse SiON, We had made 


several valuableconquests by means 
of our marit'me superiority, whilst 
France had made great and exten- 
sive ce quests on the ce ntinent. 
Those conquests were, however, of 
a description totally distinct, and 
could not be exchanged with any 
prospect ot advantage to 
country. This country being a 
great maritime and colonial power, 
and France a great contirental 
— there could be no recipro- 
city of cession between the two 
powers, which coultin any deeree 
tend to their mutual advantage. 
is hl . . 
Che conquests made by this coun- 
try could be of no use-to France, 
unless she could become a med 
con mercial and colootal powe: : 
the conquests made by krance 
could be « t no wse to three country, 
unless she cf uld becornye a oreas 
continental power. Thus, the stat 


of actiial possession appeared ti 
i 


me to be the only true basis of ne. 
votiition bettvcen et country and 
Fiance, = * on ily y Upon wWlich 
peace ot ehtt 0 Lye ¢ waablithed stander 


the circumstances yn which thit hee 
Tat ALLO ‘e' Lin Pl LU, thie ( nly basis 
: A } ° ’ 7 } 
on winch it could ratronal]ly be 
founded, viewmne the relative sine 
ation ot the Iwo countmes, re wurde 
mer tlso the s truant hn oO; h rope, 


' 


«al (he siemder prospect of a peace 


concluded under sich circunie 
stances producng any considerable 
interval of tr an quillity, and tor the 
attuinment of which, theretore, no 
valuable sacrifices ought to be 
made by this country, becanse 
they could not insuré to us safett 
against the unine diate renewal of 
the war. This was, therefore, the 
basis which [thought the only one 
which ought to be the foundation of 
a treaty of _ peace between this 
country and France, if sach a treaty 
was to na uitained, and this also 
wats the opinion of those with whem 
I had the honour to act, amongst 
vhom and myself the grezatest 
and most perfect unanimity pres 
vailed, previous to, and from the 
moment of the commencement of 


the negotiation to its close. Du. 


rine the a: hole nrocedclure ot th if nee 
rothat NN, fro mM) the hour it beg an 
till the moment of its bre: ikn 1g ¢ ff, 
we had but one opinion upon the 
subject, and unznimously concur. 
red in all the steps taken during its 
progress. My lords, when his ma- 


festy’s cage ministers came into 
office, they tound a treaty concind- 
ed b 


»y their A oi edecessors with Rus- 
sity in Which each party bound tself 
nor to ¢ nek Pece, withont the 
consent of he other. I am not 
about to question the wisdom of 
guch a treaty ; on ove contrary, I 
think 1a wise measure. [am de- 
cidedly of valihits, that if wirat res 
mais of Europe ts tobe manta 

ed, it Enrope is to be recovered, as 
» trastit wll be recovered, it can 
oniy ve by a firm bond of union, a 
strict alliance between this country 
and the powers of the continent. 
When [ declare that a wise treaty, 
in which one party cahnet make 
peace without the ‘consent of the 


pele Y; } 2m not to have extreme 


J 


cases put forthe purposé » of showing 
eet Mconvenienees muy arise from 
such 
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Buch a suy ulation. My answer to 
Such an argument is Short, that ex- 
treme cases ought not to he wp ut. 
Extreme cases cannot | ed 
in, nor ought they to “8 e an ape ‘C- 
tion to, a general rule} they mus! 
be met and provided for on then 
own speciic grounds, An extreme 
case may be put, that Ressia might 
demand, as a condition of peace, 
that half the o!d French mo 

| 


wa y 
should be ceded to her ; mm that 
Case, it 1s not to be s supposed that 


would continue the 
Such ex- 


this country 
War on such a ground. 
treme cases, however, may be put 
out of the argument, having no 
connection, in tact, withthe broad 
and general principle on which 
such treaties are concluded. Even, 
however, Upp Ing that the tre iy 
With Russia, to which I have just 
alluded, had not been wisely con- 
cluded; still the sacred cnvage- 
ment of the sovereign having been 
Give nto Russi: ly his majesty ’'s mi- 
nisters were bound to act in com- 
piance with the injunction of tht 
eaty, and to fulfil its 
Thus, therefore, the nepouatiov 
nphance with t] 


mnditions. 


Ci mmenced 111 CO) 
Injunctions of that treatv, and at 
the same time with those views 
with regard to our other allie 

wh ic h were dict ited by justice and 
Or »d faith. Among Se thi ce all 4. 
were to be classed those to whom 
we were bound by “treaty, and 
those to whom we were bound by 
the circumstances which had oc- 
curred during the war, and the si- 
tuationsin which they were placed 
In consequence of the events « 
that war. Ot the former class of 
allies were Sweden and Portugal, 
and of th ie latter, Narles and | 

Hanover ; who, in this 


} a 
nu sidered as asepa- 


eiector 
case, must be c: 
rate and distinct 
respect to Sweden and 


power. Witl h 
Portugal, 
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nothing more was required than to 
rua Inty to those bowers their 
stute of actual possession ; no cone 
en made by them 
which it Was neces iry to ced nor 

hing tuken from them, re- 
h it Was necessary to 
enter into discussion. ‘The king of 


Naples stood ma emerent situations 
. , 
a3 


nental states. Loss eh adece 


prive i, ly the powel oO! Pedi . of 


all jus dominions on the contivent 
rs AT. , ; 
OF JLuUrope. byhy k buUSs ] Ait * hod 


1) 


hesitation in saying, that | would 
have consented to make sacrifices 
net merely valuable in finance, in 
revenue, or in commerce, but even 

nd of streneth, 
to procure the restorati 
king of NN ples ef the kinedoin of 


_ ’ “ ' 
. ,.* a | _. on) 
Ipie > ) aac ces UAL We 
, 


sacrifice of safety 2 


ce 
etl be iit A yuie restdOe 
rateon of the kned f Naples. 
jt ! re,ore WC ly ny nie A 
a} of equivalents, with the 
Vie of indemnifyine the kin of 
Nivles for the loss of his kinrdom 
‘ witere else. With 1 spect ) 
Sicily, t! re Of Nu s was still 
in possession of that island, or 
rather, 1 would say, it was in the 
1 nofa brave. and, asit has 
been prov 7 nviners! port " 
iT? ri; if ny ha te all 
he isiand with the ec nt at the 


, 
ky WwW if Naples Woo ad re ceived 
} 1 1 Vil contid nce 
mat they would defend tt bravely 
antly acainst the enemy 
’ . 7 " 
he same time in the tull 
. ee | 
D wasion that tie | land would 
not be given up to tic enemy. 
Would it not, theretore, have been 
Its frrace to thise¢ Aunts y 
#5 } rv ¢ oiven Lit Sicily to bra ince 


upon ther offer of an equivalent ! 


- . » a ° i’ ae ° 
Was it ier us to traiuc with Su NV, 
and to disnose of it, without tue 


C v4 consent 
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of its sovereign? If the king of 
Naples chose to surren der his domi- 
sions for what he might consider a 
ficient equivalent, upon theconti- 
nent of Europe, he was, of course, 
at liberty tomake suchan exchange; 
but it was not for us cc traffic with 
Sicil , and barter it away foi a y 
equivalent without the consent of 
its sovereign. With respect to 
Hanover, my lords, I feel some 
difficulty in addressing your lord- 
ships upon that tepic—not that 
there is any doubt as to the clear- 
ness of the principle upon which 
our negotiation with respect to that 
electorate rests, or as to the injus- 
tice committed by the enemy upon 
the territories of that eclectorate,— 
but from a doubt that from some 
perversion or distortion of what is 
clear and obvicus, there should be 
an idea entertained that our bene- 
ficent sovereicn had for a momen: 
wished to sacrifice any British in- 
terest to the re-attainment of Ha- 
nover. My lords, his majesty, 
with that beneficence which has 
always characterized his reign, had 
not the remotest wish that the least 
British interest sould be sacrificed 
for the purpose of obtaining the re. 
storation of Hanover. But, my 
lords, the restoration of Hanover 
to its sovereign Was a point in which 
the honour of this countty was 
deeply involved. Lt was said by a 
great statesman, now no more, 
after some remarks agamst Ha- 
nover, thar if Hanover was invaded 
on account of tts connection with 
this country, he would as scon 
ficht for Hanover as for Hamp- 
shire, the honour of the country 
being equally involved in . both 
cases. Hanover, my lords, was 
at peace with France, it was not 
connected in any way which could 
be a legitimfate cause for war be- 
tween France and that electorate ; 





yet Hanover was seized by France 
soon after the latter power had de. 
clared war against this country, 
and for no other reason, than be. 
cause it was thought by France a 
good means of injuring this coun. 
try to invade and take possession 
of Hanover. Hanover was there. 
fore sacrificed to injustice on the 
part of France for the express pur. 
pose of injuring this country. 
Would it not, therefore, be dis. 
graceful in us not to insist upon 
the restoration of Hanover to its 
sovereign, from whom it had been 
taken solely on account of its con- 
nection with this country? The 
restoration of Hanover, thus un- 
justly seized, was therefore insisted 
upon as an indispensable prelimi- 
nary to the negotiation. The 
French government felt the injus- 
tice of the act, and consented to 
restore it. ‘This was consented to 
previous to the commencement of 
the negotiation, and never after- 
wards became an object of dispute. 
And your lordships are serteeilp 
aware, as is clearly evinced by the 
papers on the table, that the rup- 
ture of the necotiation did not pro- 
ceed from any discussion about 
Hanover, but arose from far dif- 
ferent causes. My lords, the prin- 
ciple upon which his majesty’s mi- 
nisiers acted during the whole of 
the negotiation was, that of good 
faith towards our allies. Without 
that no treaty can be concluded by 
thts country, without disgracing 
ourselves. The principle acted 
upon by the French government 
invariably through the whole ne- 
gotiation WaSy that of endeavour- 
ing to effect a separation between 
us and our alliés. My lords, in all 
the procedure on the part of the 
French government, it is manifest 
that, from the first moment of the 
negotiation to the last, their only 

object 
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object was to endeavour to effect a 
separation between this country 
and Russia. Had Russia, my 
lords, insisted upon extravagant 
and immoderate terms, or had she 
insisted upon points trifling and 
uninteresting, it might have been 
a painful duty for me to stand up 
in this place and state the rupture 
of the negotiation in consequence 
of any such conduct on the part of 
Russia. But, my lords, the very 
contrary of all this was the case ; 
the terms insisted on by Russia 
were moderate, even from al! views 
of ambition, and were only direct- 
ed to the security of her allies. She 
demanded the guarantee of Sicily 
to the king of Naples, and the eva- 
cuation of Dalmatia by the French 
troops. By holding Dalmatia the 
French turn the flank of the de- 
fence of Austria, and threaten the 
Austrian capital. Dalmatia, also, 
thongh not immediately connected 
with Turkey, is yet occupied by 
the French troops, with hostile de- 
signs against that power. Dal- 
maitia is not necessary to the vast 
empire obtained by the arms of 
France, and can only be held by 
the latter power as a post of offence 
towards Austria and the Porte, and 
in hostility towards Russia. These 
were the only terms insisted on by 
Russia, not to gratify any objects 
ot ambition, not for the increase of 
power, but to obtain security for 
her allies, to obtain that in which 
this country was equally interested. 
The guarantee of Sicily to the king 
of Naples was clearly a British ob- 
ject, and in which this country has 
a preferable interest. This eva- 
cuation of Dalmatia by the French 
treops, to which Russia confined 
herself, not making any demand 
of the territory, is also of impor- 
tance to this country as well as to 


gurally, My lords, [ should have 
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rejoiced if IT could have had the op- 
portunity, instead of moving an 
address to his majesty upon the 
rupture of the negotiation, of 
moving an address upon the con- 


clusion of peace. That I have not 
that opportunity, is wholly to be 
attributed to the enemy, to his 
views of ambition, to the principles 
upon which he acted, and which 
were utterly irreconcileable with 
those principles upon which this 
country must ever act, for the pre- 
servation of her interests and the" 
maintenance of her honour. I am 
sure I shall have every heart and 
mind in the country with me, when 
I say that this country never can 
negotiate upon a principle of infe- 
riority to France. An expression 
was used by the French ministers, 
which is stated in the papers, that 
if we had made peace at the period 
wiluded toin the papers, the treaty 
of the confederation of the Rhine 
would never have been signed, of 
at least would not have been pubs 
lished. It happens, however, that 
supposing peace to have been cone 
cluded wah the utmost rapidity 
after the arrival of our ministers at 
Paris, the treaty could not have 
been signed before rhe treaty of the 
German confederacy was publishe 
ed. ‘Thus, this very confederation 
must unavoidably have preceded 
the treaty; and, supposing it to 
have happened the day atter,. it 
would necessarily have been a cause 
for war. My lords, I will only 
make one more observation respecte 
ing the stay of our minister at 
Paris. It was perfecily evident, 
that, when the chief of the French 
government set out to take the 
command of the army, it was im- 
ossible that the negotiation and 

hostilities against an ally of one of 
the parties negotiating could go on 
pari passue The assembling of the 
C 3 French 
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French army was, indeed, a sufh- 
cient cause for breaking off the ne- 
tiation ; and when the chief of 
the French government set out to 
commence hostilities against the 
ally of Russia, it was clearly im- 
ible that the negotiation and 
the hostile attack could go on at 
the same time. My lords, at the 
opening of the session, every thing 
like a pledge to his majesty respect- 
ing the result of the negotiation was 
carefully avoided, until the papers 
should be regularly before the 
house. Now that the subject comes 
regularly under your Lordships’ dis- 
cussion, I intend to propose that 
your lordships should pledge your- 
selves to support his majesty in this 
contest, the continuance ot which 
has been rendered absolutely neces- 
sary by the ambition of France.” 
His lordship concluded by moving 
an address to his majesty ; to the 
purport as stated in his specch, 
Lord Hawkesbury. Although, 
my lords, we may differ in some 
instances, with respect to the par- 
ticular mode and course pursued in 
this negotiation, yet, on the pre- 
sent occasion, there can be no room 
for difference as to the great princi- 
ples and the result. I am con- 
vinced that, at this moment, while 
our enemy continues to pursue his 
aggressions, and to follow that sy- 
stem by which bis conduct has been 
—— since the commencement 
of his career, such a peace as we 
alone look to as affording security 
to ourselves and allies is utterly 
unattainable. I therefore most 
completely concur with the noble 
lord upon the great points which 
he has stated, and of course do not 
feel desirous of urging any material 
objection to the address, At the 
same time this address may, in some 
parts, be liable to ambiguity ; and 
therefore, it | do agree to it, it 


must be with some qualification, 
But, my lords, I most particularly 
approve of the conduct of the go. 
vernment, in the good faith which 
it has maintained with respect to 
our allies. And if Russia had in. 
sisted upon the evacuation of Dal, 
matia by the French ; and if that 
were the only point of difference 
between us and the French govern. 
ment, I have no hesitation in say, 
ing, that, upon that point alone, 
ministers would have been fully 
justified in breaking off the nego- 
tiation. I have always thought, 
and maintained, my lords, that if 
there was any point which ought 
to be attended to more than ano- 
ther, if there was any point which 
ought to be insisted on in prefe. 
rence to every thing except our 
own vital interests, that point was, 
that Dalmatia and Istria, formerly 
dependencies of the Venetian states, 
should be evacuated by the French 
troops. In these points, then, | 
most unequivocally agree with the 
noble lord who has proposed the 
address. But while I say this, | 
beg not to be understood as ap- 
proving all that passed in the 
course of this negotiation. Where 
we approve of the general result, 
we may still differ materially as ta 
some particular parts. At the same 
time I am perfectly ready to allow, 
that where we do approve of the 
general principles that pervade the 
whele, and of the practical result, 
we ought not to be too fastidious 
respecting modes, or too pattie 
cular in searching out minute and 
comparatively trifling errors. ‘This 
I declared on a former occasion, 
and I still adhere to the opinion 
which I then expressed. But when 
a declaration is solemnly made to 
the public, which is not borne out 
by the papers now on your table, | 
must confess that this appears to 

me 
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me no trifling matter, and there- 
fore it makes a most material dif- 
ference. I allude, my lords, to 
the declaration of his majesty, 
where itis stated that the French, 
from the outset of the negouation, 
agreed to proceed upon the b.sis 
of actual possession, subject to the 
interclange of such equivalents as 
might be fur the advantage and 
honour of the two countries. Now 
J confess, that, after a most care- 
ful examination of these papers, I 
have found nothing in the whole of 
them that can be considered as a 
certain and unequivocal foundation 
fur such a declaration. Before the 
arrival of lord Yarmouth in Lon- 
don, the basis of actual possession 
was so far fiom being agreed npon, 
that another very different was ex- 
pressly stated to be the grounds 
upon which the Trench govern- 
ment would enter upon a negotia- 
tion. Lord Yarmouth, indeed, 
gives a statement in writiag as a 
conversation which he had with 
Talleyrand, and he, no doubt, 
firmly believed that Talleyrand 
had proposed the basis of actual 
possession. But in looking over 
the papers, and examining with all 
the attention in my power the writs 
ten account which the noble lord 
has given of that conversation, I 
can find nothing that can afford a 
distinct, precise, and unequivocal 
proof that the basis of actual pos- 
séssion was clearly agreed to by the 
French minister. It was not suffi- 
cient, then, that lord Yarmouth un- 
derstood that the basis of actual 
possession had been acceded to by 
Talleyrand. But you ought to 
have demanded a precise and cate- 
gorical recognition of that basis as 
a preliminary step, before you gave 
full powers to treat to your nego- 
tiator, ‘This would have avoided 
all obscurity, ‘There sould have 
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been no room, at least no fair 
grounds, for cavilling after this. I 
do not by any means object to pree 
vious communications; these may 
be useful and even necessary. Nei- 
ther do I object to their production; 
but, as they form no part of the es- 
sence of the proceedings, they can- 
not be admitted as the only proof 
of the par.icular basis agreed upon, 
This ought to be clearly seen tor 
the written and essential docu- 
ments, and of all others this is the 
point upon which precision is necese 
sary. But more particularly in 
the present instance, the utmost 
precision is to be expected, after the 
declaraticn which has been made 
by his majesty, that the French 
government, from the beginning, 
admitted the basis of senal posses- 
sion, 

Lord Sidmouth contended that 
though the bisis of uti possidecis 
was not distinctly laid down in the 
written communications of the 
French government, yet that the 
tenor of all that occurred during 
the negotiation, afforded such strong 
presumption as amounted to eom- 
plete proof, when taken together 
with the circumstance, that lord 
Yarmouth had been authorised to 
state that principle asthe basis on 
which the negotiation was to be 
opened. Adverting to the state of 
the continent, he allowed that we 
had nothing on which we could 
rely for co-operation in our fu- 
ture contests with France, but 
Russia ; it was certainly therefore 
impossible to look at the continent 
without alarm, but he would ad- 
mit that there was notany cause for 
dismay. While the connection be- 
tween that power and this country 
existed, hope would remain. It 
ought also to be considered, that 
the power which France now pos- 
sessed was chiefly to be ascribed to 
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the military genius of her chief. 
With his death it would decrease 
if not terminate, and even during 
his life it could by no means be re- 
garded as permanent. If this man 
were not to be a sole instance of 
the immutability of fortune, a sin- 

le reverse would be more fatal to 
fim than to any distinguished con- 
queror of former times. 

Lord Grosvenor approved the 
principles exemplified by ministers 
throughour the whole course of 
the negotiation. 

Lord Eldon and lord Lauder- 
dale spoke on the subject, when the 
address was agreed to m m. diss. 

On the 5th of January the same 
business was brought on in the 
house of commons ; when 

Lord Howick rose, and spoke 
in substance as follows :—* Sir, the 
papers relative to the late nego- 
tiation, which were laid before this 
house by command of his majesty, 
having been so long in the hands 
of every member, it now becomes 
my duty, in conformity to the 
usage on such occasions, to submit 
to you such propositions as the 
consideration of them naturally 
suggests, andto move an address 
containing the sentiments which 
the house, I flatter myself, must 
be disposed to convey to the throne 
upon a subject so interesting to the 
public. In rising to perform this 
duty, I cannot but feel a deep re- 
gret, a deep and poignant regret, 
at the failure of an effort, on our 
part made with sincerity, and pure 
sued with good faith, to put an 
end to the war upon terms advan- 
tageous to this country, and to all 
Europe; a regret in any circum. 
stances justifiable and becoming, 
but at present aggravated by the 
events which have lately occurred 
upon the continent, and which 
seem to render the attainment of 


that object more difficult and more 
distant than ever. But besides 
these subjects cf regret and of sor. 
row, I feel myself affected by painful 
emotions of a more private and 
personal nature. It is impossible 
ior me to forget by whom, had it 
so pleased God, this impertant bu- 
siness would have been opened to 
the house. I cannot therefore pre. 
sent myself to your notice on this 
occasion, without -being reminded 
of the infinite loss I have personal. 
ly sustained in being deprived of 
my friend, of my instructor, with. 
out whom I should have felt no 
confidence in myself; and in re. 
Hecting upon the worth and the 
talents of Mr. Fox, the loss which 
the public have sustained is irre- 
sistibly forced upon my recollec. 
tion. But it any thing could sup. 
port and encourage me in the dis- 
charge of the duty now imposed 
upon me, it is the knowledge I 
possess of the principles and opi- 
nions which Mr. Fox held upon this 
subject, till he ceased to think at 
all; it is a knowledge that every 
sentiment of his heart, every effort 
of his faculties, was directed to se- 
cure the power, the peace, and 
the prosperity of his country. If 
I could suppose that the object of 
the proposition with which I sh«ll 
conclude, would obtain that gene- 
ral concurrence it has received out 
of doors, and which indeed it has 
received in another house of par- 
liament, my task would be gene- 
rally lightened. But I know too 
well the severity of criticism, which 
I must expect to encounter here ; 
and aware of the doubts which 
some ‘rentlemen have signified re- 
specting the conduct of the nNegor 
tiation, the best way of oe 
them will be to give a clear an 
detailed statement of the whole 
transaction, to show that on the 
one 
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one hand the honour of the crown 
and the interests of the country 
were not committed by any un- 
worthy concessions ; and on the 
other hand to satisfy those, if there 
be any such, who may be inclined 
to disapprove of the result, that no 
means were left unemployed to ob- 
tain such a peace as might be con- 
sistent with the honour, the in- 
terests, and the prosperity of this 
nation. JI do not know whether it 
will now be necessary to employ 
any argument to prove that peace 
is always desirable, and that it was 
proper with the view of obtaining 
it tonegotiate. The question how- 
ever is, whether admitting the Be. 
neral proposition to be true, did 
we stand tn such a situation at the 
opening of the negotiation, as 
made it advisable to conclude a 
peace upon such fair and reason- 
able terms as we had a right to 
expect? I apprehend, then, that 
after the failure of the third coali- 
tion, after the fatal day of Auster- 
litz, there are few who will dispute 
that peace was desirable, provided 
it could be obtained without any 
sacrifices of our honour, without 
stripping us of the means of renew- 
ing the war, in case it was render- 
ed necessary by the conduct of the 
enemy. Nay, some may think, 
that, without calculating upon its 
long duration, peace upon such 
terms was desirable, to procure a 
temporary repose, If these were 
the views which our situation natu- 
rally suggested, what were the 
principles on which negotiation was 
to be undertaken? Here I may re- 
fer for an answer to the second let- 
ter of Mr, Fox, in which he says, 
that the object of both parties 
should be * a peace honourable 
for both, and their respective al- 
lies; and at the same time of a na- 
dure Losecure, as far asin their power, 
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the future tranquillity of Europe. 
These principles I beg the house 
to keep in mind in judging of the 
conduct of ministers in the whole 
of the negotiation. Out of these 
sentiments, so expressed by Mr. 
For, erew several other points, 
aud the leading principles or basis 
ot the whole transaction, First, it 
was implied that we were to nego- 
tiuate in conjunction with Russia ; 
and secondly, that we should ne. 
gotiate on the basis of actual pos- 
session, becatise, in order to be ho. 
nourable, the negotiation must be 
equal; and it could not be equal, 
unless it presumed that netther 
party was reduced to the necessity 
of making concessions for purchias- 
ing peace. «A peace neyotiated 
upon such a principle, as that in- 
dicated in the letter of Mr. Fox, 
necessarily must have been honour- 
able to ourselves, because it pre- 
served our honour and our good 
faith, and looked to the general 
tranquillity of Europe. That the 
first overture came from France, I 
believe will now hardly be dis- 
uted. Ona former day the right 
Laneunitie entleman opposite 
(Mr. Canning) told us, that though 
the cause of the country was clear 
upon the face of the transaction, 
yet it was necessary for the vindica- 
tion of ministers, as the attorneys 
for the nation, that they should 
prove three points: first, that the 
offer had been made by the ene- 
my; secondly, that it was an offer 
to negotiate on the basis of actual 
possession ; and thirdly, that we 
had observed good faith to our al- 
lies; As I have said, that the 
overture came from the enemy 
will hardly be disputed. That in 
answer to Mr. Fox’s letter respect- 
ing the assassin, an answer was re- 
ceived from M. Talleyrand, in- 
viting a friendly discussion, is evi- 
dent 
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dent from the papers on the table. 
But, say the honourable gentlemen, 
it was on a different basis from that 
of actual possession. To be sure, 
nu was; but what was the answer 
of Mr. Fox? Did he accept such 
an otfer? Did he not answer di- 
stinctly that such abasis was wholly 
inadmissible, and the basis of the 
treaty of Amiens must of itself 
Jead to contusion and embarrass- 
ment ; as, besides other objections, 
it was capable of being interpreted 
in four different ways? It 1s un- 
questionably true, that considering 
the state of things at the commence- 
ment of the present war, no good 
could be expected from a negotia- 
tron on the basis ot the treaty of 
Amiens, and Talleyrand quickly 

gives it up; and, indeed, falls in- 
toa train of observation that ne- 
cessarily implies a basis of actual 
possession. He says, that it was 
not this nor that which led to the 
rupture of the peace, but causes 

quite independent of any state of 
possession ; while he says, i ex- 
press words, ‘the emperor desires 
nothing which Engl: und possesses, 
You are great at sea, Trance is 
powertul by lind, and France 
is willing to make great conces- 
sions for the sake of peace.” What 
else could such observations lead 
to, but a recognition of the basis 
of actual possession ? I do not, how- 
ever, mean to say that the letters 
of ‘l'alleyrand make any direct of- 
fer of :he basis of uti passidetis. I 
have quoted them in explanation 
of the sentiments he entertained, 
and illustrative of what afterward, 

occurred. The offer of treating 
on the basis of actual possession 
was indeed directly made in an- 
other shape; and Talleyrand’s 


letters show that he himself was 
aware that it was the only fair ba- 
SIS 


applicable to the situation of 
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the two countries. In the letters, 
indeed, between Mr, Fox and M, 
Talleyrand, the discussion was 
chiefly upon the manner of treat. 
inc, Whether jointly with our al. 
lies, or separately, The proposal 
to treat separately was distinctly 
rejected by Mr, Fox in his answer 
to M. Talleyrand’s dispatch, which 
I have just quoted, ‘Talleyrand in 
his reply still insists on separate ne- 
gotiations, and resorts to argu- 
ments about the failure of the 
coalition, telling us that we had 
no concern in those transactions 
which the arms of France had dis- 
comfited, forgetting that formerly 
Great Britain had been held forth 
as the author and imciter of these 
wars; forgetting too the unpa- 
ralleled achievements of the 19th 
of October, followed up by the 
success of sir Richard Strachan, by 
which France must have so deeply 
felt the share which this country 
took in the events of that war. 
Talieyrand, too, talks of the dan- 
ger of being outvoted in some new 
parliament or congress of the dif 
ne powers, But it is needless 
» dwell upon the sophistry and 

al i of these reasonings. They 
vanished before the concise and lu- 
mincus statements of Mr. Fox in 
his letter of the 20th of April, in 
which he shows how little such 
matters had to do with the real 
merits of the discussion. But this 
dispatch of the 20th of April re- 
mained unanswered so Jong, that it 
was thought hy this government 
hat the overture made | by the ene- 
— would have no further result; 
and indeed it is evident from the 
last paragraph of Mr, Fox’s letter 
that he considered the matter as all 
over. Here, then, I would ask, 
whether up to this period of the 
negotiation there is any thing which 
any man can blame, any ice 
whic 
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«hich, were it to do, any man 
would choose to alter? A right 
honourable gentleman, indeed, did 
choose to taunt ministers on a for- 
mer occasion with their simplicity 
and credulity, and affected to ridt- 
enle their diplomacy. But is this 
what the right honourable gentle- 
man thinks deserving of ridicule? 
If it be true that ministers had 
claimed from the country the praise 
of good faith, and dignity in con- 
duct, and of openness and simpli- 
city in diplomatic language, Mr. 
Fex’s correspondence with Talley- 
rand might be held forth as their 
title © that merit. i! the people 

f this country had expected to see 
simplicity of thought and 


a } - 
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e\pression, combined with the 
m dienified manliness of pro- 
cecdmg. distinguish their diploe 
macy, tiey would find the exam- 


ple in Mr. Fox’s letters. If the 
people ot England expected to see 
a commanding superiority of ge- 
nius displayed in its diplomatic 
transactions; if they wished to see 
the honour of their country strong- 
ly contrasted with that of France ; 
could they wish for a better in- 
stance than the correspondence of 
Mr. Fox with M. Talleyrand? I 
am glad to perceive this opinion 
ratified by that of this house, as I 
am convinced it must be by the 
jocgment not only of this country, 

ut of all Europe and of posterity. 
After Mr, Fox’s letter of the 20th 
of April, the negotiation seemed to 
be at an end, as no answer was re- 
ceived till the 4th of June, about 
which time also lord Yarmouth ar- 
rived from Paris. The letter of 
Talleyrand, then received, reverts 
generally to former discussions, and 
does not distinctly admit, either 
the basis of actual possession, or 
that we should negotiate jointly 
with Russia; though, in point of 
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fact, it was accompanied with a 
direct overture, satisfactory on both 
these grounds, ‘Talleyrand, how. 
ever, proposes to recur to the pre- 
cedent of 1782, though, indeed, he. 
evidently misapprehends the true 
nature of the proceeding. Yet itis 
nevertheless true, that Jord Yar- 
mouth came over distinctly autho- 
rised to make an offer of negotia- 
tion on the basis of actual posses- 
sion, and to be carried on jointly 
with Russia. This, indeed, ac- 
counts for the delay which had in- 
tervened. ‘Talleyrand sent for 
lord Yarmouth, and told him that 
he had been looking for a person 
to carry a confidential communica- 
tion to the British government. It 
is clear, from this, that Talley- 
rand was unwilling to commit him- 
self in writing particularly respect. 
ing Hanover, and for that reasoa 
delayed sending the letter of the 
2d of June tillit was accompanied 
with an explanation of points he 
considered as too delicate to be m 
the first instance put in a dispatch, 
Upon this point the evidence of 
lord Yarmouth is full and decisive ; 
and after his explanation in the 
house a few days ago, it is impos- 
sible fur any man seriously to doubt 
that he was fully authorised by the 
French minister to offer the uti 
possidelis, and, in substance, joint 
negotiation. I beg, therefore, that 
gentlemen will resort to this as 
the best evidence, and not carp at 
any particular expressions in lord 
Yarmouth’s communication of the 
13th of June, a paper not drawn 
up with technical precision, nor 
intended for the public, but as a 
memorandum in the office of fo- 
reign affairs. Will it then be de- 


nied that lord Yarmouth brought 
for the consideration of ministers 
an offer of negotiation on the basis 
of the wéi passidetis, and jointly with 

Russia ? 
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Russia? Is not the testimony of 
lerd Yarmouth sufficient? But ts 
not lord Yarmouth’s understand- 
ing, that the proposal of Trance 
was such as he had described it, 
proved by the whole teror of the 
papers on the table? In the first 
conversatien lord Yarmouth had 
with Talleyrand, does the latter 
deny those points? No. He, in- 
deed, by his silence admits them, 
and only says, that as circum- 
stances had changed greatly, he 
did not consider himse!f bound to 
the extent of former proposals ; 
that Russia was negotiating sepa- 
rately, and Sicily had been found 
indispensable to Naples. Such are 
the topics advanced by Talleyrand ; 
but never does he deny what lord 
Yarmouth asserts. Nay, in a sub- 
sequent conference, when the ac- 
knowledement of the French titles 
and establishments 1s waved, it is 
proposed that Sicily should be 
given up for Hanover; thus in 
substance recognising the basis of 
uti possidetis, by proposing that we 
should give up for an equivalent 
that which it was agreed should 
be ceded purely and simply. The 
fact was never denied, though the 
terms were often changed. There 
are, indeed, some expressions in 
one of the notes of the French 
plenipotentiaries, which indeed 
seem to contradict the fact of the 
basis of actua] possession having 
been admitted. It is said that 
such a thing never could have en- 
tered Bonaparte’s head ; and that, 
if he had negotiated on such a 
basis, he must have continued in 
possession of Moravia, Austria, &c. 
forgetting that at the time of this 
negotiation the French were in 
possession of none of these objects, 
and their arguments are so absurd 
they betray the consciousness of a 


bad cause. Can any one doubt, 










then, that the basis of actual pos. 
session was proposed by the 
French? Can it be denied at least 
that we understood that to be the 
basis? Is there any trace of our, 
at any period, having admitted an- 
other? Look at Mr. Fox’s letter 
of the 5th of July, in which he in. 
structs lord Yarmouth to put an 
end to the disenssion, 1f the French 
government wi!l not ‘ revert to its 
original proposals with which your 
lordship was charged.’ Here I 
ought to take notice of a slight 
omission in the papers, which 
escaped my notice till pomted out. 
I had thought that the words 
‘ mous ne vous demandors rien,’ 
which lord Yarmouth mentioned 
as used by Talleyrand, and which 
Mr. Fox says had been employed 
by M. ‘Yallieyrand in one of his 
letters to him, were actually in a 
letter among the papers on the 
table. It has been observed to me, 
however, that Mr. Fox was too ac- 
curate to quote words which had 
not been used, though the senti- 
ment is found in substance in Tal- 
leyrand’s secend letter. In reality 
it has been discovered, that in the 
private letter of Talleyrand the lat- 
ter uses the very words in question, 
accompanied with other expressions 
explanatory of them, such as ¢ that 
the emperor had now greatly 
changed his views of things, and 
was convinced that the greatness 
of England was compatible with 
the greatness of France, &c.’ 
Clear it is, however, that ministers 
acted upon the supposition that 
France offered the basis of actual 
possession,” 

His lordship then gave an his- 
torical account of the negotiation ; 
and answered with great eloquence 
the charge that ministers had been 
duped by the French. Turning to 
the affairs of Europe, he said, that 
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from the present situation of the 
French armies, we may hope that 
the stupendous power they have 
created may be overturned, “ I 
own,” says the noble Jord, “ I am 
far from indulging a very sanguine 
hope. What is to be is in the hands 
of the Disposer of events. If Eu- 
rope is to be saved, it will be by 
England and Russta. We have 
done what our honour and duty 
called upon us to do. I should 
now have concluded, but there are 
two points, which in justice I can- 
net pass over. On the 30th of 
August the negotiation appeared 
to be at an end; but on the 4th of 
September my noble friend was 
invited to a conference. ‘The note 
said to be delivered to him by the 
French was in fact never delivered. 
Jf such a note had been received 
by him, and he had his passports 
with him, he ought not, and I 
trust he would not have waited a 
moment longer in France, but 
would instantly have considered 
the negotiation as atanend. ‘The 
other point is, the charge that a 
sudden change had taken place in 
the negotiation after the political 
death of Mr. Fox: it was said that 
the war party had obtained the 
ascendancy, and that we wished 
to break off the negotiation. This 
1 most positively deny. My 
noble friend (lord Grenville) has 
too independent a mind to have 
been directed by any leader; and I 
can tuke upon myself to declare, 
that there never was the smallest 
difference of opinion on the subject 
m the cabinet. The Jast letter 
written by my deceased friend on 
this subject is that of the 26th of 
dune: but then he ali along ap. 
proved of every thing that was 
done, sand in his last letter ex- 
presses his om sense of the ca- 
} 


vils of the Frenc government, and 
8 
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directed that our negotiator should 
proceed no further, except the 
basis at first agreed upon should 
be recognised. In the last con- 
versation which | had with him, 
which was on the 7th of Septem- 
ber, the Sunday before his death, 
three great cardinal points were 
insisted upon by him: 1. The se- 
curity of our honour in which 
Hanover was concerned. 2 The 
Russian connection. 3. Sicily. 
The grounds on which the nego- 
tiution broke off, were in direct 
conformity with this opinion. On 
this occasion he told me, that the 
ardent wishes of his mind were, to 
consummate, before he died, two 
great works on which he had set 
iis heart; and these were, the re- 
storation of a solid and honourable 
peace, and the abolition of the 
slave-trade. 

‘«* ] have now endeavoured to 
show from these papers that the first 
overture came from France: next, 
that the basis agreed upon for con- 
ducting the negotiation was that 
of actual possession: and lastly, 
that no terms could be procured 
that could be accepted, with a 
view to the interests of Europe, 
and the mainrenance of the most 
inviolable good faith towards our 
allies. I shall move, That an 
address be presented to his ma- 
jesty, to acknowledge with grati- 
tude the benevolent effort made by 
his majesty to restore to the conn. 
try the blessings of peace: that, 
while we lament the unsuccessful 
result of the attempt, we feel the 
fullest conviction that this failure 
can be ascribed only to the injustice 
and ambition of the French go- 
vernment, &c. &c.” 

Lord Yarmouth wished to trou- 
ble the house for a short time, in 
this early stage of the debate, as 
he had a few facts to state regard- 
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ing the negotiation in which he 
had taken so considerable a share, 
for the purpose of refuting certain 
attempts to throw. blame upon his 
conduct. After briefly touching 
upon the commencement of the 
negotiation, he proceeded to justity 
himself for what he had been cen- 
sured, producing his full powers. 
He found D’Oubril in Paris; and 
it was a fact, that whoever had 
been sent from England, could not 
have remained in Paris twelve 
hours without exhibiting his full 
powers. His lordship saw the first 
minister of France at once, who 
told him that circumstances were 
materially changed. He repeated 
to Talleyrand the basis of actual 
possession, and he was almost cer- 
tain that no objection would have 
been started against it, or that it 
would have received any other con 
struction than its fair and obvious 
meaning, had it not been for the 
melancholy event of the death of 
Mr. Fox. It was also a fact that, 
upon one occasion, Talleyrand in 
a passion declared he had never 

oposed the uti possidetis; but 
cal etnensh said he was positive 
as to the fact of his having pro- 
posed that as the basis, at least as 
one of the bases, for the conclusion 
of peace. He was ordered not to 
produce his ful powers till the 
basis of peace was acknowledeed : 
but at that moment D’Oubril had 
arrived in Paris; but whether that 
minister was authorised or not to 
subscribe the treaty between Russia 
and France, was a thing to which 
he could not speak, having no 
knowledge of the instructions with 
which that minister was tntrusted, 
When that treaty was signed, then 
began the difhculties of his Jord- 
ship’s situation, A paper of Satut- 
day, in detailing the debate in the 
house of lords on Friday, had said, 








« yhat so positive were ministers off 
this point, that lord Yarmouth had 
been desired not to produce his 
full powers, until he should have 
obtained a written document from 
the French government.” His 
lordship answered to that, he had 
no such instructions ; indeed, if he 
had, they would have been un. 
availing, as no minister can nes 
gotiate with a French minister 
without previously exhibiting his 
full powers ; and it was impossible 
for him, in such circumstances, to 
refuse communicating his powers. 
His lordship next proceeded to 
notice the conduct of ministers in 
the terms they now seemed to ad. 
here to in respect to peace with 
France. They had, in his opinion, 
thrown aside a peace oilered them 
upon highly advantageous terms, 
and had resisted for two objects; 
neither of which could fairly be 
considered as genuine British ob- 
jects. The first of these was the 
restitution of Sicily to its lawful 
sovereign ; and the second was, 
the evacuation of Dalmatia by the 
French, an object more properly 
belonging to Russia, ‘The noble 
lord enlarged upon these errors, 
and endeavoured to show their ims 
policy. He, however, concluded 
by supporting the motion for the 
address. 

Mr. Montarue could not assent 
to the address, on the principles 
advanced by ministers, in justifi- 
cation of their conduct in the re- 
cent discussions with France. He 
thought the negotiation should not 
have been commenced or carried 
on as it had been. The enemy 
had, in limine, a great advantage 
in the known predilection of Mr: 
Fox for peace. It was on this 
principle avowed, at the most un- 
favourable periods of hostility, that 
the French minister built his 7 
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of cajoling him into terms. He 
was, in fact, practising on the 
weak side of Mr. Fox. However 
he might have endeavoured, with 
this view, to impress the British 
minister with a notion of his 
being ready to treat on the basis of 
the uti possidetis, there was no- 
thing in the papers to show that 
he had ever been distinctly brought 
to admit ite The only thing 
which appeared on the face of 
them was, thit Mr. Fox, from his 
extreme anxiety to bring about a 
peace, Was laboufing throughout 
to bring the French government to 
some such basis. Ve had heen 
duped and bamboozled by ‘Talley- 
rand, who, whenever he chose, ona 
pretence of his going to St. Cloud to 
the emperor, stuck up the British 
negotiator, like a pin, to be stared 
at. The situation of lord Lauder. 
dale, between Messrs. Clarke, Tal- 
leyrand, and their master, could be 
compared only to that of the man 
who was lately attacked in Bond- 
street by some prostitutes, two of 
whom held him fast while a third 
rifled his pocke:s. He was there 
only to give effect to the views of 
the enemy. 

Sir T. Turton was of opinion, 
that the negotiation did not com- 
mence in the most dignified man- 
ner; but on looking at the papers 
on the table, he was convinced that 
it was too hastily broken off. 

Mr, Whitbread, after making a 
few remarks on the extraordinary 
speech of Mr. Montague, pro- 
ceeded to observe, that he could 
not without experiencing the bit- 
terest anenish, entertain a differ- 
ence of opinion on this negotiation, 
commenced by one sincere friend, 
and conducted by others tor whom 
he felt the greatest esteem. When 
he read the documents which were 
lying on the table of the house, 


. 
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and perused them most attentively 
he found in them parts of which 
he highly approved, and others of 
which he greatly disapproved. All 
that part which preceded the poli- 
tical death, as it bad been called, 
of that illustrious man (Mr. Fox) 
claimed his «pprobation and sup- 
port; but when death closed the 
eyes of his ever-to-be-lamented 
friend, he saw, between the begin- 
ning and the end of the negotiation, 
obvious characters which distin« 
guished them. The honourable 
member opposite (Mr. Montague) 
had censured the letter of Mr. Fox 
respecting the assassin; but he 
was sure, that if any part of the 
conduct of his departed friend des 
served to be held up to the view 
of his country more than another, 
it was that proof of his noble mind 
and characteristic humanity. When 
such a circumstance came to his 
knowledge, it was his duty to coms 
municate it:—he, who knew Mr, 
Fox, would not suspect him of 
having made such a communica 
tion with a view of bringing about 
a negotiation, but must take it to 
be what it reaily was, the warm 
effusion of a manly disposition and 
most exalted feclings towards an 
enemty in such circumstances. It 
was this communication, however, 
which brought about the negotias 
tion. Here he could willingly cease 
to trespass on the indulgence of the 
house, but should, even against his 
inclination, proceed to consider its 
progress. It would be perceived, 
from perusing the documents laid 
before parliament, that it was the 
first endeavour of that great man 
to get rid of all forms as much as 
possible ; and, secondly, to stipu- 
late that the terms should be os 
nourable for the allies of both par- 
ties, &c. ‘There was a jealousy in 
his mind respecting the part “— 
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this country should take in con- 
tinental affairs: he was apprehen- 
sive that it was the intention of 
France to exclude England from 
interference on the continent; but 
his fears were removed on _ this 
head by the declaration of the 
French government, and the readi- 
ness with which the continental 
connections of Great Britain were 
allowed in the most unequivocal 
terms. The head of the French 
empire acceded to this general 
proposition, the instant it was sub- 
mitted. The next question was 
respecting negotiation conjointly 
with Russia; on this the difference 
and difficulty arose; for on our 
part it was declared, that if France 
did not admit Russia as a party, 
the negotiation could not proceed. 
The house would observe, during 
this whole time there was no men- 
tion of the unfortunate words afi 
possidetis. The real ground, in 
the first instance, was the stipula-~ 
tion of honourable terms for our 
allies; and next, that Russia should 
be admitted to the negotiation, 
conjointly with this country. He 
had listened with the utmost at- 
tention to the speech of his noble 
friend ; and either from perversion 
of understanding, or some extra- 
ordinary misapprehension, he could 
not make out that any thing more 
had been meant. He had also 
carefully read the papers, and they 
confirmed him in the opinion, that 
this was the outline or basis pro- 
posed in the beginning. He did 
not mean to say that his majesty’s 
ministers did not wish for peace ; 
on the contrary, he believed that 
every one of them was sincerely 
desirous of it; he knew it was’the 
object nearest the heart of his il- 
lustrfous friend, now no more; and 
he felt convinced that the rest of 
the ministers were equally anxious 


for its attainment: he should state 
at the same time, that he had no 
doubt of the sincerity of France in 
all her protessions for the same 
blessing; he did not give any 
credit to the duplicity charged 
against the enemy on this subject ; 
he conceived that all the assertions 
made respecting the tergiversation 
and deception of the French go. 
vernment were founded im error 
and misrepresentation of the fact, 
There was an obvious reason for 
his believing this to have been the 
case, namely, that France could 
gain nothing by protracting the 
war with this country. His noble 
friend contended, that our nego. 
tiation had not produced the smail- 
est injury to the affairs of the con- 
tinent. In this, however, he dif- 
fered from him in every respect. 
Were we to suppose that the con- 
tinuance of this negotiation, and 
the shape which it assumed, had 
not produced any of those events 
which caused the late disasters? 
Could it be said that it had not con- 
siderably influenced the confedera- 
tion of the Rhir, and its conse- 
quences? In fine, if the negotia- 
tion had produced any thing, it 
was the war between France and 
Prussia; for the latter stated in its 
declaration, that France was nego- 
tiating to take from her the pas- 
session of Hanover, which she had 
guarantied already. ‘This, in fact, 
was one of the essential points on 
which the war broke out between 
them. He did not blame mini- 
sters for that. event. ‘They had 
been placed beiween two evils, and 
they chose what they thought the 
lesser :—but to come to the negce 
tiation itself. Jiere the honoura- 
ble member went through the his- 
tory of the business as it concerned 
lord Yarmouth. In this state of 


things, it was deemed proper to 
send 
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Gend over another negotiator, and 
no one, certainly, could be fitter 
for the discharge of so important 
a business than his noble friend 
(lord I sauderdale), notwithstandin g 
the objections made to him 1 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Mon- 
tague), from the noble lord’s great 
talents, his natural acuteness, his 
habits for business, and more than 
all, his intimate acquaintance with 
the minister of France. When the 
noble lord went to Paris, he carried 
with him positive instructions, con- 
formably to which he acted with 
the utmost strictness, and upheld 
thereby what was termed the ho- 
nour of his country. If he had any 
objection to make, it was, that the 
noble lord had been too peremp- 
tory in forms; for it should be 
observed, that till that time the 
uli possidetis had not been made 
a sine gud won. On his arrival, 
the noble lord presented a note in 
writing, stating the general terms 
on which the negotiation should be 
conducted ; insisting, however, that 
first, the French government should 
return to the basis of the ui pos- 
sidefis, otherwise that the nego- 
tiation must be broken off. When 
the French government considered 
the nature of these demands, and 
the tone in which they were made ; 
when they reflected on the time 
likewise, and the peculiar circum- 
stances attending it; when they 
coupled with these facts and ap- 
cemnees the political death of 

r. Fox, whose character, what- 
ever may be thought of it in this 
country, was looked up to in the 
rest of Europe with veneration, it 
could not fail to have caused very 
Freat sensations in France and 
throughout the continent. Though 
his noble friend (lord Howick) had 
been amongst the ablest supporters 


of — astonishing man for many 
07, 
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years, and he believed, as he had 
already stated, that all the mini- 
sters were sincere in their wishes 
for peace, yet it was in the nature 
of things that the French govern- 
ment, considering the whole of the 
men who composed his majesty’s 
councils, should have contemplated 
a change of measures, and a de- 
parture from the system which 
they might have expected from 
Mr. Fox. He considered it uns 
fortunate, therefore, that at such 
a crisis the noble lord should have 
been sent over with the abstract 
basis of uti possidetis, and that it 
should likewise have been so per- 
emptorily demanded. He did not 
hesitate to say, that, under certain 
circumstances, a degree of allow- 
ance ought to be made; and 
though immediate compliance was 
not the result of his noble friend’s 
application to the French govern. 
ment, yet a short delay and dig- 
nified firmness might have an- 
swered better than the intemperate 
note which was delivered in on the 
9th of August, together with a de- 
mand for passports. In two days 
after, namely, on the 11th, came 
a note of a milder nature. Con- 
sidering the moderation which this 
note exhibited, compared to that 
in answer to his lordship’s first 
note, and viewing also the ex 
planation which it contained, of 
the basis of wti possidetis, he 
thought it would be more advisable 
to have gone on with the negotia- 
tion, than to be occupied in dis- 
cussing the abstract principle. He 
really thought, that after the res 
ceipt of the llth of August his 
noble friend might have been a 
little more yielding and moderate. 
On the whole, he was of opinion 
that all the time which elapsed in 
discussing the abstract terms of 
the sti possidetis was completely 
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wasted, particularly when the ge- 
neral ground had been already 
well explained and fully under- 
stood, namely, mutual exchange 
and compensations for cessions. On 
the 18th of August his noble friend 
brought himself to listen to terms : 
but he lamented that what was 
done on the 18th had not been 
done on the 11th; if so, he thought 
peace might have been obtained 
on terms consistent with the ho- 
nour and interests of this country, 
and, under existing circumstances, 
compatible perhaps with the tran- 
quillity of Europe. His noble 
friend (lord Howick) stated, that 
oo could not be expected after 

naparte had put himself at the 
head of his armies against Prussia. 
He did not wish to aggravate the 
calamities of those who were fallen; 
but this country could not forget 
the conduct of Prussia for the last 
fourteen years, when she was a 
spectator of those events which she 
might have prevented: but un- 
fortunately she put herself at last 
into a situation which must un- 
avoidably bring on her ruin. In 
speaking of the conduct of Bona- 
parte im respect to Prussia and 
other potentates, his noble friend 
indulged himself in terms of in- 
a and great resentment : 
when, however, we declaimed on 
the rapine, injustice, and oppres- 
sion of the enemy, we should not 
be blind to the aggression, injus- 
tice, cruelty, and tyranny of other 
powers, who had perpetrated the 
toulest deeds, and outraged hu- 
manity! When his noble friend 
resorted to topics which could only 
inflame, he ought not to forget the 
state of Poland. How could the 
three powers who partitioned that 
unfortunate country, pass through 
it, or lead on their armies for con- 
tinuing the subjugation of the peo- 
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ple, without feelings of c6 
punctionand remorse? How coull 
they take the field in defence of 
what they called their dominions, 
which consisted in reality of mil 
lions bending under the pressure 
of their despotism? Before we 
lashed others for their vices, we 
should look at our own conduct in 
many parts. What example did 
we exhibit, either of justice, mercy, 
forbearance, or good government, 
in the East Indies! We should 
not, with so many failings of our 
own, be too inconsiderate in our 
abuse of others ; we should prac. 
tise morality, virtue, moderation, 
and strict justice, if we wished to 
set ourselves up as an example of 
rectitude and inviolable honour to 
the nations of Europe—we should 
be in reality what we wished to 
exhibit ourselves. He would now 
ask, for what it was we went to 
war? Was it to repel and destroy 
the armaments of the enemy in his 
harbours? No such thing. He 
was one of those who supported 
the treaty of Amiens, which had 
been broken to preserve and secure 
the possession of Malta. How 
often had the ruler of France de- 
clared that he would not listen to 
any térms of peace but those of 
the treaty of Amiens! And on 
this point the war broke out ; but 
now we see that not only Malta 
would be given up in full sove- 
reignty to the king of England, 
but the Cape, Pondicherry, &c. to- 
gether with Hanover, that jewel 
without which some persons think 
the crawn would be imperiect. 
No, all this would not suffice; you 
must have Sicily. He granted, 


that having taken upon ourselves 
the security of that island for its 
sovereign, it was incumbent upoa 
us to perform our engagement 
F bringing 
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about an attangement on that 
point? Surely it would not be 
contended, that war, eternal war, 
should be waged, for the sake of 
keepmg Sicily for its sovereign. 
But this was not all, Dalmatia also 
must be kept; one reason was, 
that if it was in the possession of 
France, the armies and the in- 
trivwes of that country would fo- 
ment discord, and encourage re- 
bellion in Turkey, and therefore 
possession of it must be given ei- 
ther to Austria or Russia. But he 
begged the house to consider at- 
tentively, that by the treaty of 
Luneville, Dalmatia had been 
ceded by France to Austria; and 
such is the rapid and uncertain 
course of events, it was given back 
to France by the treaty of Pres- 
burgh, which followed the over- 
throw of the third coalition. He 
wisied ministers to recollect the 
famous speech of Mr. Fox on the 
2ist of June, respecting the me- 
diation of Russia, and particularly 
that passage in which he advised 
the minister to put himself in the 
situation of the power with whom 
he was at war, and at the com- 
mencement of a negotiation to ask 
himself, what terms he ought to 
accept, if he were placed as the 
enemy was? The application of 
this principle was obvious; he 
therefore begged of ministers to 
consider what they would have 
done after the battle of Austerlitz, 
and the destruction of the ill- 
formed and iil-executed third coali- 
to Let them condescend to 
p themselves in the situation of 

nce, and he was sure they 
would not give up Dalmatia. But 
araing he would ask, can this 
ccuntry, can Russia take it from 
Ti-nce? No: and if not, shall the 
fl es of war continue to rage 
through and desoiate Europe, be- 
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cause France will not surrender it ? 
He was sorry for having trespassed 
so long on the time and indulgencé 
of the house; but he should now 
conclude with stating that he disé 
approved of the address, as it was 
worded at present. He did not 
think we were justified in saying 
that the negotiation had wholly 
failed in consequence of the in- 
justice and ambition of Frarice: if 
it shall appear that we have thrown 
away the scabbard; and if others 
thought as he did, he felt it his 
duty to-state that peace may still 
be made. There was not a man 
who would approach the throne 
with more enthusiastic veneration 
and loyalty than he should, in pre- 
senting an address of support to 
carry on war; but he wished, at 
the same time, that the way of 
peace should not be blocked up, 
nor the fountain of mercy dried 
up by the thirst of war. He then 
moved an amendment to the ad- 
dress, the object of which was to 
express the readiness of the house 
of commons to co-operate with his 
majesty in the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war, and their hope, 
that his majesty would make every 
arranzement consistent with the 
honour of his crown and the in- 
terests of his people, for facilitating 
the restoration of peace. 

The motion being seconded by 
Mr. G. Johnstone: 

Mr. Canning expressed his sure 
prise that no attempt was mide by 
any of his majesty’s ministers to 
answer the chbservations from the 
hon. gentleman. He _ confessed 
there was much of that gentleman’s 
speech in which he coincided, while 
he was obliged to differ from him 
in hisconclusions. He should now 
advert to the three points which the 
noble lord had, ona former day, 
aniinadyerted upon as having been 
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stated and canvassed by him. The 
first respected the overture of peace 
coming from the enemy: the se- 
cond, the basis of the uti fossid.tis 
which was adopted by the British 


government: thirdly, the nature of 


our alliance and connection with 
Russia, and our faith towards our 
allies. He was now perfectly satis- 
fied that the overture first came 
frem France: his having advanced 
a different opinion had proceeded 
from the interpolations and fabri- 
cations which marked the publica- 
tion of the official docuiments by 
the French government. He must 
continue to think that the mode in 
which the correspondence was 
opened, appeared unworthy of the 
mind and character of the great 
man by whom it was commenced. 
As to the good faith which govern- 
ment observed towards our allies, 
it afforded him great satisfaction: 
he could not help thinking that 
Russia was made our debtor; while 
he was willmg to confess, that if 
no such stipulations had united us 
to Russia as those with which we 
were bound, yet a large and libe- 
ral policy would have préscribed 
the mode of conduct with which we 
had acted towards her. There was, 
however, a great chasm in the cor- 
respondence, which must have left 


unexplained much of the nature of 


that connection and concert between 
the two courts. He was awure, 
indeed, that prudence and discre- 
tion might justify these omissions ; 
and he was ready to give govern- 
ment credit for not disclosing it. 
He must, nevertheless, beg leave 
to observe, that while good faith 
was adhered to, the policy of the 
thing should not have been over- 
looked. It might be asked, what 
should be the result of a combined 
negotiation between two = creat 
powers? Not that they should be 
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obliged to agree on every point; 
but that their conduct should cor. 
vince the world, that their joint ef- 
forts were openly and steadily di- 
rected to rescue Europe from its 
present state of thraldom, and se- 
cure its independence for the future. 
These views it was not politic to 
conceal, whether we were to nego- 
tiate separately, as to form, with 
Russia, or jointly as to substance. 
The spirit and object of the nego. 
tiation should not only be known 
here, but be held forth to the know- 
ledge of the whole worid. Was 
this joint resolution made known, 
however, at Berlin? Was it known 
at Vienna? Was it known to Eu. 
rope? Did not the notion entertain. 
ed of it create despondency and 
despair at Berlin? See how it is 
mentioned in the Prussian mani- 
festo, and attend to the effects 
which ignorance of it produced 
there. ‘The stipulations were be- 
lieved to be hostile to Prussia ; and 
the distinct courses pursued by M. 
d’Qubril and lord Yarmouth gave 
sufficient countenance to suchasup- 
position. With respect to the ut 
possidetis, the more he considered 
the subject, the more he was con- 
vinced that the papers on the table 
did not make cut the charge urged 
against the enemy, viz. that he 
opened the negotiation on that 
basis, and that he departed from it. 
This was an issue of fact; and were 
the evidence brought forward in 
support, and laid before an ordi« 
nary jury, it would be found not 
proved. 

Here the honourable member 
entered into an elaborate discussion 
of all the poimts that bore upon the 
subject, and thus concluded — 

“Sir, I understand the amend 
ment of the honourable gentleman 
(Mz. Whitbread ). has been disposed 
of. Itis hardly necessary to says 
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that myvote is given most cordially 
against it. 1 cannot agree with 
him, that such a peace appears to 
have been within our reach, as 
would alone justify his insinuation, 
that a favourable opportunity has 
been thrown away. I do not 
wonder at his indignation, at find- 
ing himself left alone in opinions 
which he has held for so many 
years in commen with many of 
those who sit around him. Con- 
sistently with those opinions, the 
honourable gentleman had a right 
to press such an amendment, and 
to expect a very different reception 
of it. I certainly rejoice in that 
change of opinion whieh leaves 
him without support ; though, per- 
haps, I, like him, may be surprised 
atit. But I am still more surprised 
that, having determined to make 
no peace but one of a very differ- 
ent character from that with which 
the honourable gentleman would 
have been satisfied, his honourable 
friends should have been eight 
months in making the discovery, 
that a peace of a higher character 
was not to be obtained. With re- 
spect to the address itself, I should 
be very lothjindeed,upon any slight 
ground, to break in upon that una- 
nimity which is so desirable ina 
vote which is to assure his majesty 
of the support of his people; and 
which may be considered as ad. 
dressed, in a certain degree, to the 
enemy and to Enrope. My only 
difficulty arises from those general 
expressions of lamentation at the 
issue of the negotiation, ia which 
I cannot concur, without at least 
explaining and qualifying my con- 
currence. Regret or satisfaction 
at any event depends, im a great 
degree, upon comparison. We 
compare what we have missed, 
with what remains t9 us instead of 
st; and itistlwus, in certain cases, 
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very possible to rejoice at havin 
missed what was positively a good, 
or to regret what would have been 
a positive evil. Thus, war is un- 
doubtedly per s¢ a great calamity, 
and peace an inestimable blessing ; 
but war may yet be felt to be pre- 
ferableto an inglorious and insecure 
peace. On the other hand, an in- 
glorious and insecure peace is to be 
deprecated as an evil; yet it is 
possible that a war may be so con- 
ducted as to render even such a 
peace an object of desire. Mini- 
sters have so contrived as to make 
this a question of no small doubi 
and perplexity. ‘Phey make the 
choice between peace and war dif- 
ficult, or, perhaps, almost indiffer- 
ent. When I peruse their nego- 
tiations, and see to what sort of a 
peace alone they could have led; 
with what chance of security, with 
what hope of permanence; 1 am 
inclined to congratulate myself on 
the escape from such a peace to a 
continuance of the war: but on 
the other hand, when I observe 
what sort of a war the right honour- 
able gentleman (Mr. Windham) 
carries on, I can scarce refrain 
from casting back a wishful look 
at the negotiation. If the war 
were conducted with that ability 
which we had a right to expect 
from the character which the 
presentad ministration gaveof them- 
selves, or suffered to be given of 
them by those nearest in their con- 
fidence, and from the unsparing 
censure and contempt which they 
lavished on the exertions of their 
predecessors in office; if it were 
conducted with that vigour which 
the country has a right to demand 
at their hands, trusting them as it 
does with «ll its means, and second- 
ing them with all its zeal and ex- 
eriton 5 if any blow had been struck 
against the enemy in the course of 
D 3° the 
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the year, during which these minis- 
ters havewielded the whole strength 
of the empire ; if every effort had 
been made, or even every disposi- 
tion manifested, to give heart and 
hope to the nations of the conti- 
nent, so that out of such a war 
might arise the promise of an 
honourable, a secure, and a per- 
manent peace ; unquestionably, in 
that situation of things the rupture 
of the late negotiation would be 
matter of unqualified joy, and 1 
could not bring myself to concur 
in lamenting it. But if the war 
that is to come, is to be the coun- 

art of that which we have 
hitherto witnessed since the ac- 
cession of the present administra- 
tion; if the events and exertions of 
the last ten months are to be taken 
as the sample and the measure of 
our activity and achievements ; if 
while the enemy insultingly tell us 
at every step of the negotiation, 
* beaucoup se prépare,” and, telling 
us so, uniformly keep their word— 
on our part such opportunities are 
to be thrown away as have existed 
for the last three months, and which 
exist stull had we the spirit to take 
advantage of them; if Bonaparte 
may traverse the continent of Eu- 
rope to its furthest extremities, and 
drain France of her last man, rely- 
ing as fearlessly and as elon 
upon our supineness, our sloth, and 
our despondency, as he could have 
done upon our hithful observance 
of the stipulations of the most ad- 
vantageous treaty of peace; and, 
lastly, if that disheartening max- 
im, to which I have already had 
occasion to refer with sorrow and 
shame ; that maxim which was so 
deeply impressed upon the mind of 
government, even so long ago as 


the beginning of the negotiation, 
that it. overflowed in confidential 
communication to France herself; 
the maxim that there is nothing so 
chimerical as any new project of 
continental confederacy against 
France ;—if that, I say, still pre- 
vails, and prevails with all the ad. 
ditional weight which it may have 
acquired from the unfortunate e- 
vents which have taken place since 
it was first promulgated ;—then in- 
deed, seeing little to expect from 
such a war, condiftted on such 
principles, under such auspices, and 
with no better hopes in the minds 
of those who have the charge of it, 
I can in that sense join in express. 
ing my regret at the failure of the 
negotiation ; and with that explana. 
tion [ am willing to vote for the 
address as it stands.” 

Lord Henry Petty, in a speech 
of considerable ability, endeavour- 
ed to prove the existence and the 
importance of the basis of actual 
possession. * The existence of it,’”’he 
said, “was every where to becollect- 
ed from the replies of M.Talleyrand, 
and its importance and utility were 
abundantly proved by the unfair 
attempts made by the French ne, 
gotiators to get rid of it, when 
circumstances arose that seemed to 
en the assumption of more 

avourable ground,” He conclud- 
ed by defending his majesty’s mini- 
sters from the charge of their hav- 
at ge: duped by the enemy. 
r. Perceval, lerd Howick, and 
Mr. Whitbread spoke also on the 
subject; when the address was 
agreed to, and ordered to be pre- 
sented by such members as belong- 
ed to his majesty’s mest honourable 
privy council. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Delates on the Ordnance Estimates—on Lord Grenville's Motion for the 
Abelition of the Slave-trade—Lord Castlereagh's Motion on the State 
of the Army —Delates on the Army Estimates— Motion respecting 
Colonel Cawthorne -Army Estimates continued —Lord Folkestone s Mo- 
tion respecting the Marquis of Wellesley —Mr,. Swan's Motion on Pen- 
sions and Sinecure Places-—Freehold Estates’ Assets Bill-—-Mr. Wilber- 
force’s Motion on the Slave-trade—Lord Henry Petty’s Plan of Fi- 
nance—Delates in the House of Lords on the Abolition of the Slave- 
trade—on Mr. Biddulph'’s Motion on Sinecure Places—Lord Castle- 


reagh's Plan of Finance. 


E have the satisfaction of 

recording in this chapter, 
the debate which led to the passing 
of a bill, in the house of peers, for 
the total and almost immediate 
abolition of that iniquitous traffic, 
the slave-trade. ‘The subject must 
be resumed in the following chap- 
ter, when we shall see that mea- 
sure accomplished, which has agi- 
tated the whole country, more or 
less, for the last twenty years. The 
plans of finance proposed by lord 
Henry Petty and lord Castlereagh 
will be deemed of great impor- 
tance; and on that account we 
have given, among the public pa- 
pers, in another part of the vo. 
lume, their resolutions at large, 
that posterity, as well as the present 
generation, may judge of the wis- 
dom and excellence belonging to 
each scheme. 

The house of commons, on the 
ith of January, resolved itself into 
a committee of s ipply ; when 

Mr. Caleraft, in moving the ord- 
nance estimates, said, he telt much 
satisfaction in being able to inform 
the committee, that there was a 
considerable reduction in the esti- 
mates he had now to submit to 
them, compared to those of last 
year: he did not mean, in stating 


this, to claim any extraordinary 
merit as due to the present board 
of ordnance: he rather thought 
that the present reduction might 
more justly be imputed to the ade- 
quate supplies of former years, 
which, in facilitating the progress 
of public works, had ran the 
grants of money necessary to sup- 
port them. If the board of ord- 
nance had any claim to merit, it 
was for the uniform zeal with 
which the board had resisted all 
the projects of expenditure that 
had been ‘submitted to them, and 
consulted upon all occasions the 
most practical cconomy. The 
principal reductions were owing 
to the completion of those great 
works in Kent, and upon the coast 
of Sussex, which, while erecting, 
were productive of an expense of 
no inconsiderable magnitude. The 
sum now required would be found 
to be 600,000/. less than that voted 
last year, and this, too, notwith- 
standing the increase of men 
in one battalion of foot artil- 
lery, the increased expense of the 
establishments of engineers, and the 
augmentation of pay to the artil- 
lery, granted by his majesty. The 
diminution in the ordnance esti- 
mates for Lreland would be found 
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to be in the same proportion, and 
to be ascribed to the same cause ; 
and he felt warranted in saying, 
that whoever should have the ho- 
nour of discharging the next year 
the duty he was now called on to 
perform, would then have a more 
pleasing task, as the reduction 


To defray the eharcés of ordnance 
not made good by parliament, 
To do. for 1806 - - 

For charce of ordnance, 1807, 


For do. for Ireland . - 


On the next day Mr. Johnstone 
said, that, in looking over the esti- 
mates, be had observed that there 
was a charge of 54,4002. for ord- 
nance for the island of Ceylon, 
which appeared exorbitant. One 
of the items of this charge was tor 
powder. It was, surely, unneces- 
sary to send powder from this 
country, as it could have been pro- 
cured infinitely cheaper from our 
settlements inthe Kast Indies. An- 
other circumstance which struck 
him with surptise was the charge 
of 1000/. for worms, turn-screws, 
&c. for England, while the charge 
for the sume articles for Ireland 
exceeded 7U00/. 

Mr. Calcraft, in answer, on a 
subsequent day, said, that the go- 
vernor of Ceylon had required a 
supply of English gunpowder in 
preference to that of our eastern 
settlements, owing to the superior 
quality of the former. As to the 
apparent disproportion of the 
charges for worms and screws for 
England and Ireland, it was to 
be considered, that of the supplies 
hitherto furnished for the service 
of England, 9,1002. remained un- 
expended; so that towards the 
customary atmnal supply there 
was buta deticit of 9002, whereas 
there was no remaindgr to supply 
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would, by that time, be still great. 
er, as the lines of Chatham, and 
the great works now carrying on 
at Dover and on the coast, would 
then be completed. 

The following sums were voted 
without any further observations: 


ie 


801,406 9 8&8 
262,365 14 9 
2,278,197 019 
479,246 19 7 


for the year 1805, 


the yearly demand for Ireland: 
this statement, however, as it 
stood, made, in this case, the 
ordnance estimates of Engiand to 
those of Ireland in the ratio of 7 
to 9, which was by no means in 
due proportion. As to the officers 
of ordnance in Ireland, they were 
entitled to every praise for the 
strictest @conomy, and the most 
laudable attention to the duties of 
the department. 

The estimates were accordingly 
agreed to. 

In the house of peers, lord Grene 
ville moved, on the 12th of Janu- 
ary, the second reading of the bill 
for the abolition of the slave-trade: 
upon which 

Lord Hawkesbury adverted to 
the resolution of the last session, 
to address his majesty to make such 
communications to foreign powers 
as his majesty should deem advisa- 
ble, with the view of procuring the 
abolition of the slave-trade : he 
thought the house ought to be in- 
formed of what had been done in 
pursuance of it. ‘There were five 
powers who were materially intet- 
ested in the slavetrade, viz. Por- 
tugal, and the united states ot 
America, France, Spain, and Hol- 
land: Denmark and Sweden had 


also some interest in the trade, but 
it 
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xe was of a subordinate natare. 
With respect to Spain and Hol- 
land, he could readily conceive 
that there had been no means of 
making any communication on the 
subject with these powers. He 
did not know whether, during the 
late negotiation with France, any 
communication had been made on 
the subject; but it was a point of 
which he thought the house ought 
to be informed: so also with re- 
spect to the united states of Ame- 
rica, and Portugal. He therefore 
moved an address to his majesty, 
requesting him to order copies of 
all communications which had 
passed between his majesty and 
toreign powers, respecting the abo- 
lition of the slave-trade, to bejaid 
before the house; which, after some 
conversation with lord Grenville, 
was agreed to, 

On the same day, lord Castle- 
reagh, in the other house, moved 
for a monthly return of the ef- 
fective amount of our regular 
force, from the Ist of March 
1806 tothe Ist of January 1807, 
distinguishing the amount of the 
several corps; also distinguishing 
the number of our forces at home 
and abroad, with a monthly return 
of the English and Irish militia. 
It those papers, he said, afforded 
no proot of the superior efficacy of 
the right honourable secretary’s 
military plan, he could not expect 
those who telt for their country’s 


safety and military character 
would permit a pian to go on 


undistusbed, which changed the 
foundation upon which our mili- 
tary system had so long and so 
securely rested; that they would 
sutler that change to continue, 
which, upon the right honourable 
gentleman’s proposition, was ine 
troduced last session into the mu- 
tiny-act. Ifit should appear that 
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the new root which therighthonour- 
able gentleman had then planted, 
instead of producing an immediate 
increase Or procuring a permanent 
supply to the army, was likely te 
produce discontent and ultimate 
weakness; surely parliament would 
not hesitate to have it torn 
up. What the papers referred to 
might show, he would not say ; 
but unless he were at present very 
ill advised, by persons competent 
to judge upon military questions, 
the change alluded to would be 
found to have had a mischievous 
operation, and to threaten more 
mischief if it were not removed, 
and the system restored to which 
our army was indebted for its 
prosperity, its strength, and long- 
established character. 

This motion, after some conver- 
sation in which Mr. Windham 
took a part, was carried ; and 

On the 21st the house went into 
a committee of supply, to which 
were referred the army estimates 
presented by the secretary of war, 
who said, that as the estimates he 
had to move were, with very few 
exceptions, made conformable to 
those of last year, it would not be 
necessary for him to trespass upon 
the house, at any considerable 
length, in stating them minutely. 
In the multiplicity of services com- 
prehended in the estimates, some 
variations in the charges must oc- 
cur; but the variation was small: 
the difference was in point of num- 
ber of men 5,284, and in point of 
charge 9,176/. ‘There was thus an 
excess in this year, but still there 
was a nearer coincidence than in any 

ther two years. Here the ho- 
nourable member went into the 
details, and concluded by saying: 
On the whole view of the estimate, 
there was ground tor congratt- 
lating the country on an augmen- 
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tution of the number of forces, and 
a decrease of the expense of the 
establishment of 150,000) The 
additional expenses upon the 
whole, inclusive ot the additional 

ay, were but 451,000A. On the 
Pl consideration of the estimates, 
he was of opinion, that the honour- 

able gentleman, who had the other 
nigh t given notice of a charge 


against min sters tor the waste of 


the public money, would be very 
much at a loss for any foundation 
im the military departments. In 
E806, when the present ministers 
bad first come imto oifice, if they 
had proceeded according to the 
system before acted upon, without 
any reformation, the total charge 
would have amounted to no less 
than 14,800,0007. He did not 
mean to state, that his majesty’s 
Lite ministers would have come to 
parliament for that sum; but that 
hey must have asked for that sum 
according to the former scale, un- 
less certain reductions, of which he 
was not aware, should have taken 
place. ‘Thus there would have 
been, according to the last scale, 
an additional charge of 640,0002. 
‘There were only two or three 
other points upon which he would 


have to claim the indulgence of 


that house. The gener: al training 
he should leave to his right wd 
nourable friend, who had formed 
the plan, and to whose department 
it belonged. He should therefore 
content himself with stating, that 
the returns had been made, and 
that every thing was ready for 
carrying it mto execution when- 
ever his majesty’s ministers should 
think fit. ‘Lhe next point was that 
of the volunteers ; and it was mat- 
ter of satistaction to him to state, 
as he was sure it would be to 
every person in the house to hear, 
that allthe gloomy apprehensions 





that had been formed, and al} the 
dire predictions that had been put 
forth, of the whole dissolution of 
that respectable body, in conse. 
quence of the reductions made in 
its expenditure in the last se: ‘sion, 
had been completely falsified in the 
event, During the agitation of 
the public mind, and of the volun- 
teers, which had been produced by 
misrepresentation and studied ir- 
ritation, while the subject was un- 
der discussion, some symptoms of 
disinclination to further service 
might have appeared; but, on 
better consideration and better un- 
derstanding, these ili-advised dis- 
contents subsided, and the same 
ardour for the service of the coun- 
try, prevailed, without any mate- 
rial detaleation in point of num- 
bers. By the papers on the table 
it appeared, that the diminution in 
the effective strength of the volun- 
teers was very inconsiderable ; 
but he would state the amount of 
the establishment rather than the 
effective, as that would afford the 
fairest means of judging of the ef- 
fect of the operation of the late re- 
culations, Atthe present moment 
the apprehension of invasion, that 
had called forth and stimulated the 
volunteers, had subsided, and some 
relaxation of activity may have 
arisen in consequence ;_ but there 
was no doubt that this highly esti- 
mable description of the public 
force would again display its cha- 
racteristic zeal and spirit, if 2 re- 
newal of the enemy’s menaces 
should call for a similar ardour 
andenergy. Vhe honourable gen- 
tlemnen opposite seen red to triumph 
in this testrmony to the merit of th 


volunteers, as if it was a sort of 
inconsistency in his majesty’s pre- 
sent servants. But the present 
ministers had found fault, not 
with the volunteers themselves, 


but 
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but with the manner in which 
the honourable ¢.ntlemen oppo- 
site had org: inized them.  Cer- 
tial! nly the pre sen ministers had 
never been guilty of utter ing any 
charve so disrespeetful, as th: it so 
pertin: aciously upheld by the ho- 
your: ible centleman opposite, that 
the vol lunteers would disband 
themselves in the event of any re- 
duction of their pay or allowances. 
He was confident, that the volun- 
teers were still actuated by the 
same steady attachment to the 
cause of their conntr y, and equally 
ready to exp ose their lives for tts 
defe nee, thouch their pay was di- 
mini shed. He thought the proper 
way of judging Th, poi int was, to 
take the amount of the establish- 
ment, which would best show the 
ad disbanded them- 
selves from disaffection with the 
new arrangement. The whole 
number that lac retired from this, 
was 11,886. "The number that 
remained on service was 363,400. 
‘The next point was the alteration 
in the system of recruiting, a poimt 
which had been discussed more 
than any other. The explanation 
of what had taken place on this 
head belonzed more properly, per- 
haps, to a person much more able 
than he; but in consideration of 
the anxiety which the house natu- 
rally felt upon it, he thought it 
right to say something with respect 
toithere. It would be remem bered 
by many gentlemen, that so long 
: twelve years ago, he had urged 
Ne prop riety of adopting a mea- 
are of this kind for the meliora- 
on of the army. It would be 
remembered also, that he never eX- 
pected, from the ad. ption of 

iny sudden effect ; but ae : 


numbers that 


grach 
pe ual melioration in the re- 


C! iy of the ar my, leading final- 
ly > the most be neficial ‘effects, 
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He was of opinion that the mea- 
sure, so far as it had now been 
tried, gave full appearance of the 
benefits he had anticipated ; and 
he was satisfied that, while it con- 
tinued to be tried, it would be 
found more beneficial every year. 
It was no argument against the 
permanent benefit, that no rapid 
improvement had yet been felt. 
It was not till last October that the 
measure had been regularly car- 
ried into effect; consequently there 
had not been a fair trial in the last 
year. It would perhaps be taking 
too much credit to this measure, 
to impute to it the whole of the 
improvement 1 the recruiting de- 
partment that had taken place 
since October; but it was certain, 
that it had been eminently success- 
ful in the two great objects of ob- 
taining a greater number of men 
at a lower bounty. It had also 
been eminently succes-rui in an- 
other great and beneficial point of 
view, the diminution of desertion. 
These great advantages were con- 
spicuous in the short period of the 
last year, in which the new system 
had been acted upon; and if it 
had been tried in the other eight 
months of the year, he was certain 
the beneficial effects of it would 
have been more conspicuous.— 
These were the only topics he felt 
it his duty to notice. If any gen- 
tleman required further explana- 
tions, he would most readily give 
them. He concluded with mov- 
ing, that 113,795 effective men 
be granted to his majesty, for 
guards and garrisons in Great 
Britain. 

Lord Castlereash rose. He 
said he had listened with great 
attention to the statement of the 
right honourable gentleman ; and 
though he did not mean to enter 
inte the item: , he confessed he cer- 

tainly 
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difficulty in 


tainiv felt considerable 
from 


into this discu 


entering ; sion, 
the circumstance of the estimates 


not being printed, and still more 
from the want of any distinct spe- 
cilication as toa gre. it part © { the 
expense that had arisen out of the 

new mea adopted in the last 
SESSION. ; difhcult to come 


on gene. 


ures 
It wa 
prepared to state an opm 
rally upon a large branch of the 
public expe pet when a great 
part of the expenditure of that 


branch remained wholly unex- 
plained. He thought parli iment 
Was Ul necessarily subje cted to this 
ith hat a more tull ex- 


ulty, and t 
manalion might 
before the 


tt have bi 


if rele d 


called for. The mght honourable 
gentleman who had opened this 
debate was not in the immediate 
councils of his majesty; but he 
he'd a high and responsible situa- 
tion, a Ou ht, therefore, to be 
able to a ' nm suflicient gre unds 
for the manner in which he acted. 


In the last year, the riebt henour- 


re then un- 


Til ements which we 

der contemplation. He wished to 
know, why the same space might 
not be now allowed ter the com- 


ucidation of arrange 
there wus 


pletion and + 
ment, and what occasion 
for the present unexampled preci- 
pitancy ? There on the no- 
tice-bos k, an intim: > fri m the 
rieht honourable ¢ in at the 
head of the admiralty, that he 
meant on Friday to move for 
LOOOO  additn nal se imen. He 


MV as 


ntl jt) 


}: . . — » ie } ] 
did t suppose that he should 
resist the motion; but he thought 
a a eS ee a 
mwolld Have oeen hetter to come 
a e) 
piete the arrangement for the year 
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submitted, rather than to come for. 
ward with an imperfect estimate iy 
the first instance, and a Suy ple. 
mentary estimate alter. He was 
sorry to see the house called upon 
by the prese nt proposition to sane. 
tion, by implication, the new mili. 
tary measures, the charges for 
which were included in the vote 
without any explanation as to their 
effect or their distinct expense, 
He, for one, thought that system 
could not p vossibly be per severed j in. 
It wis particularly improper to 
new parliament, at the 
the Christmas holidays, 
‘re not in full at. 


mei- 


call on a 
cl Sse of 

whe n men 
tendamce, to a pprove those 
sures, Without a full « xp! 
the ay eftec ,and a distinct 


tion of the Thi 


tbers Wi 
anation of 
sn¢e citica. 
expense. pre Ipl- 


’ 
excusable, a 


tancy was the less 

} ) es sete } . ‘ aa ss 
there would have been no dithcuit 
to vote any necessary sum On ate 


connt, in order to allow time to 
place the whole subject, in all 1 

branches, fully under the view ot 
The right honovrable 
itement 


thle house. 
gentleman had made his st 


with great candour ;_ but he bad, 
) 

un) aye ml, taken too narrow a 

view of the subject; and much ot 


the last pat tot what the: igh t ho- 
gentleman had said, 
sorry that the custom 
of bmidin:r upon establishments 
had been resorted to. The effec. 
tive force en {i ot shoul 1 be looked 
to; and then it would be to be 
considered, whether ministers had 
an army adequate to the expense 
to which they put the country, and 
whether there was any reason to 
hope for a force sufficient to con- 
sume what parlirment was called 
upon to vote. ‘This boasted n 
tional saving, always excepting the 
new expenditure, was an @conomy 
upon establishment alone, and not 
upen the effective force serving 


nour; ib] t 
made him 
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against the enemy. He should be 
extremely glad to see in his majes- 
ty’s ministers any indications of 


vigour, whic! 1 would rust ity him in 


] oking forward to the efficient ex- 


penditure of a great part of their 
supplies, which cou not possibly 
be expended in the present state of 
the army. He was sure the right 
honourable gentleman op posite had 
too much fairness to arrogate cre- 
dit for economy upon the compa- 
rative establishments, taken at dif- 
ferent times and under ditkerent 
circumstances. ‘Though the right 
honourable gentleman was not in 
the cabinet, he oucht to be able to 
state fully tne grounds of any vote 
he pr: pose l. The total 
eround for the demand was enough 
y render it indispen weble with him 
to refuse the grant, however un- 
willing he was to do so. It was 
the duty of minist rs to adopt 
measures calculated to carry the 
e fe: ave streneth of the ; Iny fT) 
the he ig] mat Which it OU: sh; it to be 3 
for,in all the di: sions this sub- 
ject had iadenein in all the di- 
versity of opinions as to the means, 
this one principle, at least, was 
universally agreed upon, that the 
cifective strength of the regular 
army ought to be carried consi- 
derably beyond its present amount. 
Nothing had occurred since the 
tuon of miltary 
tuat house, in Marc! 


hens - 
Suojects mm 


last, tO me- 


duce any wish to diminish the 
toree Of the country. If our Opele 
rations conld not be directed to- 
v ind the « ntment, our troops 
? be employed in maritime 
' ‘Ss It was true, that in 
March Jast the French armies 
were on the borders of Hungary, 

that now they were on the 
I. of the Vistula; but this was 


Circemmstance that sh uld 


4 Us LV) Or: TeMISsS in our EXCT.- 


tbsence of 
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tions. If the internal security cf 
the country were a matter ot con- 
cern to the right honourable gen- 
tleman opposite (and that right 
honourable gentleman had former- 
ly expresse d himself very gloomily 
on that subject), he wished him to 
consider, mn what situation Great 
Britain might be placed, if the 
French emperor, having obtained 
his object in Poland, was enabled, 
either by peace or by war, to libe- 
rate his army ho m that country. 
Prussia had been moved from the 
military map otf Europe. The 
power of the enemy would envelop 
us from the Baltic to the extrmity 
of Eure pe. It, thererore, at the 
period to which he had alluded, 
the right honourable gentleman 
agreed pe rect exertions were 
recessary, ety thing that had 
since bade MeN nin every thins that 
was now happening, should prompt 
him to increase those exertions. 
Vo what had the late ministers 
pledged themselves on this sub- 
ject > Not merely to a gener. if 
augmentation of our military 
strength: they had specifically 
stated the manner in which that 
strength should be effectually in- 
creased. When he had _ bimselt 
declared it necessary (at the time 
when he had the honour of a seat 
on the Oppose bench) to add 
20 or 25,000 men to our army, 
the recht honourable gentleman 
ran before him on that subject; 
and when that right honourable 
centleman came into power, his 
determination appeared to keep 
pace with his former opinion, and 
he expressed his sanguine expecta. 
tions of obtaiing an army great ; 
the important crisis in which we 
were now placed demanded. The 
late riglit honourabie secretary for 
the war department had also gone 
so far as © cxpress indiguation at 
the 
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the limits which he (lord Castle- 
reay!i) had proposed to set to the 
augmentation, and spurned the 
idea of any bounds to it. He had 
ealled on the country to rouse from 
the slumber in which it had so 
long been sunk, and endeavour to 
regain its antient military charac- 
ter. Under all these sanctions, he 
was justified in contending, that it 
was the general opinion, that the 
national interests imperatively re- 
quired a great augmentation of 
the army, and that no means 
should be left untried to accom- 
plish this important object. ‘The 
country had a right to expect the 
accomplishment of this object from 
his majesty’s present ministers. 
Above all, they had a right to ex- 
pect it from the right honourable 
secretary for the war department, 
who, both in the late administra- 
tion and in that of lord Sidmouth, 
had said that those administrations 
should be disgraced and degraded 
for the inefficiency of their military 
measures. He had _ contended, 
that they should be successively 
displaced. For what?—To make 
room for a government having his 
countenance, and in whom the em- 
pire could repose with confidence 
their trust of forming an army 
adequate to the interests of this 
country, and the situation of Eu- 
rope. What had been the mcrease 
of our military strength? He 
would compare it with the right 
honourable gentleman’s idea of the 
mcrease necessa ry: he would com- 
pare the right honourable gentle- 
man with himself: he would com- 
pare his administration with the 
administrations that had incurred 
his pointed censures. Here the 
honourable member went into a 
long detail of particulars respect. 
mg the military act of administra- 
tion, Which would be uninteresting 
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to our readers ; and then refer 1g 
to Mr. Wincham’s plan, he asked, 
What would be i.e sttuation 
the right honourable gentlema 
when he came to disbo J ihe 
army, or to reduce it to the peace 
establishment? Did he consider 
the nature of the discretion which 
he would then be calied upon to 
exercise? He would have three 
classes into which to distribute his 
discharges ; but how, without sad. 
dling the country with an expense 
which it was not equal to pay, 
could he avoid making his dis. 
charges out of the first class? and 
yet, by domg that, he — dise 
charge the flower of the army. 
Among the regulations of the ware 
rant, it was stated, that those who 
were discharged should receive 
their pensions; but that they 
should be bound to obey the direc- 
tions of Chelsea hospital, and come 
to serve in the veteran battalivns 
when they were called upon. In 
the course of a few years, however, 
these veteran battalions would be 
composed of men in the prime of 
life, and possessing a complete 
knowledge of their profession. 
How could government then avoid 
considering those battalions as 
most fit for active service, for fo- 
reign service, and more particular- 
ly for West-India service, for 
which they were peciliarly fitted? 
And thus, all the motives held 
out, and by which men were to be 
seduced into the army, would cease 
to operate. He repeated, that he 
"AS little di sposed to consider the 
situation of this country in 3 
gloomy pomtof view. He had great 
confidence in its stre ngth, he ‘h ad 
great confidence in its resources, 
and he was h: appy to find that the 
gentlemen opposite began to think 
vith him on this latter subject. 


But if ever there was a moment 
in 
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in the history of any country, in 
which pecuniary @conomy was 
more indispen: ibly necessary than 
many ¢ ther, this was the moment, 
and ‘Great Britain the country. 
The right hon uurable gentleman, 
he w 1s sorry * to observe, had 
shown himself indifferent, not only 
to the economy of money, but also 
to the wconomy of time. Adverting 
to the capture of Buenos Ayres, he 
expressed his anxiety to know, why 
sO long a pt riod h: id bee Th suitere ‘d 
to elapse before the reinforcements 
had been sent to secure the posses- 
sion of that valuable province ? 
Early in June, government re- 
ceived advices from St. Helena 
that the expedition had touched 
there, on its way from the Cape. 
He was convinced that, within ten 
days of the time when those ad- 
vices were received, three regi- 
ments of infantry might have 
sauled ; and, whether the place 
was tenable or not, it would not 
have embarrassed his majesty’s 
ervice to have sent that reimforce- 
nent, as it was necessary that 
troops should go to Iidia: unless 
they sent a letter of recall to the 
forces at Buenos Ayres, ministers 
had no option but to send a rem- 
forcement. Instead of doine this 
in ad middle of J = they did not 


send a man till Oct ber, that was, 

until or Lauderdiie’s return to 
’ ) | 

this countrv: thus Pilly show. 


ing, that his motions were the 


governing principles of their ae- 
> 


LIONS, “itl c ncn aA culpabl ney- 
lect Of then duty, by abstauinme 
from a virorous exercise of the 


: | 
y | . , 
l wel ANC I¢ OUI Ce >of he county 


intrusted ta them, at the moment 

wh, ' 

When enervy would have bees pure 

ee 

ti viceable. = His. lord- 
p CONC d d by d Cilrt » Erik 
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of the resolution ; but that he had 
deemed himselt bound to state to 
the house what he thought of the 
present military establishment of 
the country, and the dreadful evils 
which, he was convinced, would 
result from a perseverance in the 
nivht honourable gentleman’s m- 
litary plans, 

M:. Windham entered into 2 
full justification of ministers, ably 
defendin, r their measures, and 
showing the superiority of his milx 
tary plans over the army of re- 
serve and parish acts. 

Mr. Perceval also spoke at some 
length; when the several resolu- 
tions were put, and agreed to. 

Jan. 23. General Porter rose, 
to bring before the house the case 
of one of its members (Mr. Caw- 
thorne ), who had been expelled by 
a former parlament, and was now 
again returned. In doing so, he 
hop d that the house, avd the 
member alluded to, would do bu 
the justice not to consider him as 
an oppressor, actuated by low oz 
personal motives. His proceeding 
was perfectly disinterested, and he 
acted solely from a sense of public 
duty, which led him to maintain 
the honour and purity of the 
me +, and particularly of the pro 
fession to which he belonged, unh- 
my. ace and unsullied. He paid 
many compliments to courts mar- 
tial, wud observed, that Mr. Caw- 
thorne had been tried on sixteen 
charyvres, and been found guilty of 
fourteen. ‘These charges he moved 
to be read. 

Colonel Cawthorne spoke of the 

justice of punishing a man twice 
for the same act. He was willing 
to rest his case on precedents and 
the law of the land; and there was 
f that law more sacred 
and inviolable than this, that when 


a person 


no rule ¢ 
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a person had been once tried, ac- 

uitted or condemned, he should 
not be tried agai by the same ju- 
dicature and for the same offence. 
Mr. C. then reterred to the unani- 
mity of his election, and to the case 
of Mr.Woolaston in 1698, contend- 
ing, that all precedents, and the 
law of the Jand, were against the 
agitation © f the question. 

Lord Howick said, the only 
question was, whether colonel 
Cawthorne was 4 fit person to stt 
in that house. He entered at 
large into the question, and moved 


for a comn ittee to s arch 1! to pre- 


} by ey 7. " ) 
cedents; and after the ny Se of 


that committee should be bud on 
the table, then his honourabie 
friend would have ane pp rt unity 
to propose whatever he thought 
becoming the dignity of the houce, 
the honour of the pri fession, and 
the interests of the public. 

Several members spoke on the 
same side, and the motions were 
carried. A petition was then pre- 
sented from the electors of Jan- 
caster, entreating that colonel 
Cawthorne me ht not be expelled. 
‘This gave rise to a conversation of 
Bt me leneth, some members wis 
it not to be receive d, ULC 
others were desirous of distran- 
chising the petitroners: upon which 

Mr. Speaker aid, t! at it Was 
the invay iable custom of that house 
to open wide its doors to all peti- 
tions from the king’s subjects, 
pon ne road ged gTiev: ces, 


itr 


whether real or im: iginary. ‘lhe 
petition Was ordered to lie on the 
tall 

M + ( ville stat ed the ne. 


cessils . fh) addit nN ot 1OOOO 


’ 
men tor The sead-service, He MNOKC 


. . ™ . ’ *) . : " ~ 
a’ be on t ecessitVv of @cono 
, . ° ? . 
my i tne nubire ny ances, ani said 
itt ’ > ment 
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had been directed toa new classifj- 
cation of naval accounts. The 
motion, atte a short CONVET itor 
was put a Ye earned. 

Upon the repost of t 
timtes, 

Mr. Pulteney said, the new mi- 
litary system, instead of being pro- 
ductive of an immediate supply for 
the army, had occasioned a dimi. 
nution. In order to make room 
for this system, which had only 
produced 5000 men in a year, we 
had repealed il forme sy stem 
which had pi roduced 15,000. As 
to the training bill, if it was a good 
one, it ought to be carried ito etf- 
fect; but if in the opinion of pare 
hament it was a bad bill, it ought 
to be repealed. 

General Doyle, in an animated 
speech, endeavoured to show the 
supertority of the new traming 
bul, and concluded with the fol- 
lowing character of Mr. Fox: “At 
the head of the foreign department 
was that minister whose boss the 
nation justly deplores ;—a man, 
who, amid the endowments of a 
mighty mind, was peculiarly mitted 
with those gualittees which fitted 
{ 


he army ese 


; eer a 
im for negotiation m= difficult 
times. Toa vast, ce a a 
and cultiv ited und } andin; he 


joined the most intimate knowle: edi e 
of the various interests of Europe: 
a suavity of manners, and a spirit 


of neiliation, engaged foreign 
Ministers to treat, while his pro- 
bity and known honour insured the 
confidence of thelr masters. De- 


void of guile , he why nothing equi- 
vocal in his con duct, noth ing 4m- 


4 


hy) uot 1S in his langruas tie 
moved $ traight OnWAI rd to hi ob- 
ject, with ut turnin aS) de into the 


} 


winding wv avs of « sacked seliceae 
left-handed wisdom. ‘There was 
not ne counterfeit in him, his a}- 


Oy 
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fbility fowed from the heart, his 
ural greatness required not the 
aid of assumed arrogance to give 
him consequence: he was too great 
6) be haughty, too wise to be 
mninc. He was one of the few 
ctatesmen who knew the value of 
that adage, which, though home- 
ly, is as true in politics as in mo- 
rals, that * honesty is the dest po- 
licy.” Far be it from me to at- 
tempt his praise : it would require 
wers gigantic as his own to do 
tic Were he living, 1 
should be silent. I never received 
favours at his hand. I leave to 
those who hive, to treat his memo- 
tly. I speak of him as a 

man who loves his country must 
lo, whilst deploring its brightest 
ment. It Mr. Fox were qua- 
* negotiation in general, 
circumstances rendered him pecu- 
larly so tor that with Trance. 


“a 


His character stood as high on the 
continent as athome; and a for- 
mer acquaintance with the prime 
muster of France gave a facility 
case, that would not have 


, . , . 
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: | 
oke on the sub. 


other gentlemen 
ject, after which the resolutions 
were avreed to. 

On a former day, lord Folke- 
stone had given notice of his inten- 
tion to move for reprinting certain 
papers which had been printed last 
session, relative to the charge ex- 
hibited against the marquis of 
Wellesley. This motion he made 
on the Yoth of January, which he 
pretaced by saying, that he mercly 
undertook the arduous task until 
amore able and experienced gen- 
tleman would embark in it, con- 
scious of his own inability to give 
the cause that effect it merited ; 
and thercfore, whenever Mr. Paull 
should return among them, it was 
his intention to. resi a the task 
overtohim., ‘The printing of the 
papers would expedite the business, 
and he was convinced it must be 
the wish of the house, as it was 
the interest of the noble marquis 
himself, that as much expedition 
shoul i be used 2S COUIU Ly wccom-.- 


plished, to bring whe matter to an 


issues and therclore he trusted no 
Coby ! id b a to the 
mouUch, ertaim pa- 
p re 1 ti " of the 
nabolb ~ ©): ! ‘ ebay d, 

i , i it Was 

in T 1 tu 
t ‘ ? ’ es bye 

vite 

i 1 j ( fl, it was not 
hits sil up thie ()- 
CeCG é vi fh ly \ vA 
jivl { { } i ty ‘ 
kk ‘ ? » ol r Ww? ? f 
Pyke be adopt » © 1Sc1 































sor wT} tfc res orn , 
relinquish mutter; and it no 
} ; } * fos sy ,? ’ 
ote! entleman would empt it, 


he would undertake to do tt. 

My. Sheridan said he was pre- 
par {to declare, that it any her 
person would bring forward thi 
question, he wouid most di tinctly 
pledge himself to give that person 
his most zealou » Steere, and stre- 
nuous assistance, and to exert us 
much of his ability in favour ot 


the motion, as if it were actually 


| id he lyre rorhyt betore the 
OSC, he would be prepared to 


| ' , , ‘1 ‘ 
re charged, viz. lord Wellesiey, 
the Madras governn ‘nt, the b irda 

} } . . P 
of ¢ ntrol, but WOON ellh VAI COUT 


Or airectors, 
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‘ 


mount without subjecting that e 


tate to the responsibility of the 
k-bts meurred, provided the debtor 


4 
had passed no securities under seal 


ae 


Book-debts, ai 1 bali of exchane 
which were not under seal, did not 
fl ct freehold estates. It tl ena 
min, owner of a frechold estate, of 
te , ] . } , 
extravagant habits, and of that ua. 
’ 
ni rompt 
. hut } ompted 
him rather to be generous than 
St, si ald clic indebted TO ¢! “lt 
tors man enarmous amount, and, 


hay inner left sutlicient 


meanmg profusion t 


insted of 
means to. satisfy their yust de. 
mM uids, sh ld have transferred to 
me unknown and undeserving 
her that entire estate, which was 
the source of then confidence, and 
ovueht to have been their remune-. 
rations what must be the senti- 
ments of such an injured body of 
men as the creditors in such a 
Case ! Instance . in the present 


ave, had occurred, of men _ pos. 


} ye nD ‘ 1, 

ad of tireel old estates, who, 
{, } +! tant } < ror 1, lmao! 
slid \ CMniseiv > OVerTW immed 


Wilh an acenmubhition of debt, had 
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resolved upon the desperate alter- 
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: reason that produced it, and there- 
re to have been 500 years, ui not 
yvons, it least useless, and 
vet (what all useless laws ought 
Nee, hy ) not obsolete. He could not 
lp remarking upon the mcon- 
Na ermerency ot this law, loo: - wl en if 
» Ol was desirable it should be strict, 


otner re pect , tI ud toa de- 


»* in cre ly the 
tion of this law i enforeme 


ry t ‘payment of debts was known 
! to . — He could not sav much 
ing in favour of tl im (fli appilca- 


creator to all the fatal CONS. 


“7 tude of trade. As all debts due 
NOs upon nevotiable securities were 

— . ‘ , a 
CU Mie contract debt e ul 0} ct ol 
had t » bil] to be prop sed Wot | be to 
wl simple contract creditors 
ty i}) n thy Same J] MOLINE wiih itl 

‘ «’ 4 
” dit rs. (G; ntleme nO: Lidia hon : 
were not conversant m= tis 
ion, mivht not be aware that 
via ' t of equity was the only 
‘ in Which real estates could 
: BY DC Ma ! hiab!] to nile 
Om ‘ tract debts. “This serious evil 
courts of equity have endeavoured 
“ah ren) dy by, oe ye OT p oceed- 
‘Ny \ h protes-ional mei ler- 
by i n * min thing Ol 
's - Hie cor luded ith Ld- 

-—— inf ty) moti ] 

7 A I i Wa } hee weit 
tly { ( rf i i { ond 
| On thr nd reading there 


Was a debate of some length ; but 

» of “iy Oo . 
as the bill was thrown out on the 
third } ad n, ‘ we shall thi kK it 
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‘ © , , ‘ 

Canning’s speech, who was in op- 
position to the passing 
which was deemed by thy 


ol «l law 


and attorney wenera 

and even necessary. 

Mr. Canning observed, that 
me 1: : 

iouch feelwnes of veneration tor 

every mstilution OF OUr ancestors 


} ‘ . _. ‘ 
oneht not to be carried to CXCeSS 
. } 


ture ought be regarded will 
uimost jealousy, and to be era. 
mined with the utmost serupulons- 
ness. Without meaning any disre- 


¢ 1 1 ! 
vae Nonouvra )] ind | irned 


¢ ¢ } ? 
kind ought to have originated in 
1 | o 
the other house, where it micht, 
in its first staves, have unde ne 
’ ° ’ ’ } 


the revision of tae great law mae 
gristrates. ‘Phe particul ir obiect of 
this bil] was to mect t! > Case: Oi 


estates but he admitted that with 
— ) ) , 4 
reveard to copyhold and entailed 


} 
Estate, the room for frauds would 


however, thy if I i > Wilks OPb\ sraks 
‘ ; 

as 2 preiminry Si pt SUMINEAL atte 
> . ] 2 ! as ) 

terations with regard to copvhold 
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ir they were, tacn you we onl 
be doing away one opportunity cf 
traud km) Orde! 
r 7 ,. 

The hounoura 
las “tad hat ¢ awac he 
tleman stated, that tls Was be€- 
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coming im a great degree a com- 
mercial country, and that, mt 
resper r, its situ 'Y nN Was Very ait. 
ferent from wl.at it was when this 
law wien emrayd to mre per ie ad 
been established. e was true 3 


yet he did nut know t 


I ¢ learned grentieniain apply it 
! ' } 
mere Li) tile i b. at uey t lV ced 
, e} 


rst pu Chase GT 11Cei) ld « tutes 
°y 

the object nm r] be ( red by 
¢ tend Liat } wiky jt Ll VS Lo 


doctrine of the ada 
to the Supposed state of the coun- 
try, it Ww vuld Open a deor tor ail 
reformation. Ja the re rT f the 
pliulosophers of krance, there was 
not! ny venerabie anLiquity thit 
Was not attacked, betore the great 
revolution, which rendered these 
chanyres odious t the world. 
Ti we were to look green ral at 
the fitness of thmes, he woul 


dertake to prove to the conviction 
ot rye'C ] ‘ ? ~u i! there Was 

. : ’ , ’ 
puthing that had hicherw been heh 


| Tinat t rir] P prim - 
errs — t be ab hed, d 
t Wil LAI prey to | ive i]. 
! t ft \ hy 7 t | VY « r (7 
ler rot » and tet a, t 
! \ , world as 
th ( if We Hye rill with 
the ti) W.? f id to 
toen ae id. ther tore, his 
'.¢ } ‘ ‘ 

ta i) 4 ct { - 
. ihe l l hit 
\ ‘ it hie 1} \ ty 
tl Op] rf Liiteuyn 16 <s. 
pA ‘ ithe W d ( ° 
i l bi, Lble t 1] Wl rOW]) 

{ 
woh ° Mr. Vi CiyJuTree, a 1. 


° | PACiTe cs 79 ! 
verting to the resoivtion Winch the 
} } * ;* ! ; ) 
house had passed towards the close 

‘ } , , : y yf levy ' t } 
Ui Ach VL pPArlidmic bak re feiil = the 
. . ° ’ , “ 

— . ‘ 4 ) . 
proj rie cy of “ weal UOT of 
7 , 

{ ‘ ive -trade, Lil 1] If ( te 
: . 1 ¢) 
I have it read. Lrom t if 

, “= . ‘ }: 

id appear that the la t parha 


ment pi nounced it imcons stent 
with principles of justice, hun Unity 
and sound policy, to continue this 
odious trathe one moment beyond 
that poi d at which the abolition 
could conveniently take place, and 
that it oucht to terminate as soon 


as possible. In CONnsequence of the 


' 
proceedings which were now 
progress 1 the othe: house of pire 
liar nt, he was of opin nn othiat it 
vould be better to wait the r uit 
of these proceedings, betore an 
attempt was made to originate at j 
measure im this house it, how. 
ever, considerable delay should 
arise before the result was kn 
he should feel disposed to bring the 
question forward, 

Lord Howick said there was 
nothing more dest rvs the atten. 
tion of the house than this sul ect, 
but he thought wt would be ad- 
visable to wait the issue ef the pro- 

; 


ig 
ceeaines Upon Lois Questiol 
o} 


other house of parliament: he 


} 
curred nowever it thi 


" 
i Baaeke 
, : 
Wials necessary to the character iu 
ho ir of that House, ti { 
. } ] ] 
question sh gd ve ta nupm au 
time, so as lo ace np hot Ov 
pect im View, Within tiie pis ‘ 
S I ble 
’ ! 
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tron of Mr. \ } tT, 
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lor the same period. Lord Hi y 
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Loy for resolving the house into a 
pon the finances of the 
. ind that the accounts be- 


house upon Unit 


-_- 


—~ 
Lei) ~ 
} ies | CE 
lbe referred to the said corm. 
torether with the several 


we! relate to the rel mptt n 


, 
nits yeu dd ‘bt. The same 
red, and the house hav- 
olved itself imto a com- 


I re 
nN CO, 

Lor { He nry Pe ttVv rddressed the 
C mittee to the tol] wing effect: 
“« Thouch I feel as L must the em- 
[ ment and anxiety that the 


: . ny nm 3 } 
extraordinary occasion on Wilich 


am called upon to address y 
cvlculated to msprre ; th ugh I 
feel the full weight and oppress: 
that inevitably arises from the vist 
magnitude of the subjer ton whieh 
| am about to enter; vet I derive 

isolation from that circumstance, 
well aware that m= proportion to 
the magnitude of the undertaking 
m I justitied in expectmmg the in- 
dulgence ot the committee. When 
Lamengaged in making a state- 
ment of those national resources 
upon Lhe | 
application of which must depend 
in a creat degree our national 
prosperity and strength ; when I 
am dwelling with just s:tisfaction 


’ 


upon those means which cannot 


- Rete * aE a 
reservation ana PUCICIOUS 


now be considered as a subject of 
1! a ° 
ihe boast, or vain congratulation, 
1 ‘’ ‘ 
but as the pillars and foundations 


uf our prescnt yreatne.s and future 
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existence; as that upon which 
must depend the support of our 
national independence, the security 
of our individual freedom; I can 
have no doubt of meeting from 
this committee a due degree of at- 
tention. Let me hope that this in- 
dulgent attention will not be done 
away by the dryness and prolixity 
of some parts of the statement 
which I shall have to submit. 
Upon no part shall I attempt to 
detain the committee longer than 
appears to me essen rally hecessary 
to a clear understanding of the 
subject. [ am pertectly aware, that 
in the course which I am taking 
on this occasion in bringing tor- 
ward a statement of the supply and 
wavs and means for the year, at 
this early pt riod of the SUSSION, ] 
am doing that which ts unusual, 
but yet not unprecedented. It 
has been the custom to postpone 
this statement until the conelusion 
of the loan, 'n order that provision 
should be included tor the payment 
of the interest upon each loans but 
from the nature of the project 
which I have to communicate to 
the committee, that postponement 


becomues unnecessary. Before | 
enter mito that project I shall, with- 


out further delay, proceed to state 
the supply, and the ways and 
means for the year, the greater 
part of which have been already 
voted.”’ Here the noble lord sub- 
mitted the tullowing statement : 
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. Navy (exclusis e of ordnance sea serrice) - - - £16,977,837 9 5 
A Great Britain {10,204,967 8 5 
rmy " & ae : - : 
/ Ireland - -« 3$,445.150 17 3 
qupeemensinsbereess -_ 13,648,098 5 8&8 
Berra! 4 Great Britain 506,237 0 O 
sarracks < 
. / Ireland - 469,450 12 6 
a 975,687 12 6 
wera. " a er I"s a 
’ : ene sats t a _ - bd $41,526 6 J? 
ce rene 
Ex n rie it ISOS, ) 
after detucung vote of } Great Britain alia ible - 
‘ ee 2,/0%,4/4 13 7 
‘ ge icrais vai | and ene 
] . 4 
otal army - - - 38,225,786 18 ¢$ 
: rreat Britain including 421,500/. ) ' 
Or ee ng thw S 3,964,469 4 8 
i () ii} \ | CTy\ 
Ireland 7 - - 479,246 19 7 
oie 3,743,716 4 $ 
Niisce!! { Great Britain . - - 1,700,000 0 O 
AvVAlSCC I OUS ° . 
| Ire id - - - 606000 0 ?) 
anpeunniens 1,866,000 0 6 
Vote of », § Great Britain - - - 2.100.000 0 O 
~— ~~ (U Ireland . - - 600,000 0 0 
3,000,000 0 0 
Total jont charge e « £43,811,540 ll 8 
SEPARATE CHARGES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Deficiency ¢ r L8OS - ° 206,000 0 O 
Servi oted, paid in 1806 . Ss0o~o Oo O 
Int t rcheg bills 1807 - 1,200,000 0 O 
Five per cents. 1797, to be paid oif - 350,000 O O 
2.030,000 0 Q 
Total supplies - ° - 45,841,340 11 4 
Deduct Irish proportion of supply and civil list, &c. e ° 314,275 0 O 
‘Tot ] to be def: ryed by Great Britain - e 40,527 055 ll 
Deduct on account of Ireland 2-17ths of the above by ieee ess 
ff F3,8S11,5402 11. 8d. 9,154,275 
b t ls I7ths for civil list ind other har; 
ere | at i De ohhh A renay res, , 
’ . 5 l¢ 0,000 
the same as last year 5 
5,314,27! 
WAYS AND MEANS. 
Duty on malt, per ions, &ec. £2,7.50,00 ‘) 
5 a) ot col ! Late. f J (Wd (NM) 
\W rake a - e _ 1a, . OOO 
Lottery - - - oO NK) 
bachequer b nm vote of credit 400,000 
Loan - ° = «- 12.200.000 
41.) “on0.00) 
. ._ | " ) ] 1, . a* » — | 
The me © proceeded = missary-general’s department irom 
r} tof . ' . be at : , ote 
mn LLC TU1E 9 ¢ Wiel gd upon that oft the barracks, the principle 
eve of the heads. He iced of which arrangement had been a+ 
enc p sts L. ey 4 Kai con read . Ga plained to the house, and 


the 
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the practice would, he had lictle 


maui of the sum specihed as 


4 vote of credit, “he ted that 
1.500,0002 was to be ap; ola to 
the purpose of subsidizing fo rele n 


eee 


pr wel ‘§s 1,000,0002. ot this Wils al- 


ready due, in consequence of ex- 
e remamimne 


i) 


isting tr eaties, and th 
500.0002. was to be further ap- 
Lic le to subsidies if it should be 
plicabic { 9 
wired. That torymed the whole 
of the sum which ministers calcue 
lated Upon as likely to be v anted 
for this description of service, m 
the course ot the present year. It 
that such a sum 
rere Was 


was thought 
might be required, but ¢t 
no reason to be certain. Upon 
this point, however, he did not 
mean to commit himself. in pro- 
posing the interest upon exchequer 
bills to be issued this vear as a part 
of the supplies, he followed the 
principle established in the last par- 
liament, namely, that of farrly 
stating at once all the expenses 
likely to arise within the year, and 
not leave the interest pon thie un- 
funded debt to be provided ior im «t 
subsequent period. ‘The nollie teed 


‘ J 7 } . . > ] ~ } 
accounted tor the amount at which 


- b. of P ae — 

He tooK the war taxes f Tr Uule pree 
‘ 

sent \ —" as CC i! ted weth ti at 


, ehe — a 94> 
Ol Une last, particularly yy lt re- 


ference to the actual pro duce, and 
probable increase of the property 
tax. He was happy to state that 
this tax had been much more pro- 
ductive than even its warmest ad- 
Vocates expected. ‘The ‘tEects of 
the arrang ment concluded la: 

year with regard to this tax | 

1 ich, “us to exceed the mo 
sanguine calculation. Therefore, 
instead of 10,500,000). at which hi 
took this tax last year, he would 


hy 


, — 

ia » TECK a Ui pol it iLs 1 1,500, 00% J. 

sail ; - 4 
d that w the preduce ol 


olher war ines. he set down at 


do t, be highly advantage ous. Ot 
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91,000,0002 ; but for a reason 
which he would by and by state, 
he would only take the war taxes 
at 19,800,0002 To this a. still 
further sum would be added by 
the operation of aa arr. ingement, 
which was in coniemplauon, but 
which it would not be proper at 
this time to anticipate. He chere- 
fore for the present declined to 
mention it. But it was rather a 
matter of regulation than taxation, 
And he had no dvubt that, when 
communicated to the house, it 
v ould meet general approbation 
He telt himeeli warranted in tags 
"ta the whole produce of the war 
taxes jor this year at 2t,0°0,0002, 
would set then. dor in the 
Ways and means at 19,500,0002, 
Phe total amovnt of the ‘Uu, plies 
being 40,527, 0052 Ts. &d. and the 
= tys and means by o $41, 1G0,0002, 
the noble lord ted the necessity 
OF provi ne this excess of ways 
and aaeans above u e supply, in 
order to wuard against the excess 
of expend iure above the estimate 


, 
but ie 


i i =. } + ee, oe 
Vhs DiOvisioil bic LAOUe GT it ad. 
vise ibie to MaKe, Alto h the 


estimaies were m een al fou ded 


upon t!) yy hest cul hatio ot 
nrobabtities, be. ause no one could 
well ter e the fluctuat: wr e hects 
Ot war, | rurcubarly in ihe prices ot 
PFOVISIONS, 122 ul ste , and orbet 
: c! > i 1 J) [ in ul CL | 
hy woe ch res 1 ’ hh ich a 
riod is liable. * Now, sir,”? ob- 
t 
serve thie noble lord, * havi lu 
siuted the amount oi Mj ly and 
Ways :tI 13 lS, | ! e] Liat Were 


the times of an ordmary nature, 


er a eg ee 


Ls tr? ’ " **) > 11° 
taking a narrow and coafined view 
‘y +} " » : , ¢ +}, » ry > re ? . 
OF the Crmmeilcic (13 IC MMNOTICIL ¢ 


} 


j nN ‘oh 9 cies d, even Nnere ciose 
my labs Uy disnu stay the sib} et 
for the yeur, ind rele asin you 
from the necesosit 
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tention. But I shouldthink that I 
had very ill attended, indeed, to 
the duty I owe to my country and 


to its vernment, if im the present 
crisis of the world, in the situation 
which we ecu py in the state of 
Europe, with the eyes fixed upon us 


of all fd 1 nations, that stl 
preserve their indepen lence, or 
Wish to re Cain the bare le pen dence 
they he ive lost, [had atte mpte d to 
stop here. No: at a time when 
every exertion is necessary to resist 
the tormidable danger that stalks 
abroad, the ample means of this 
country to support that exertion 
shall be made ‘ahd wn. It extraor- 
dinary efforts must be made for 
the deliverance of Europe, and for 
our own security, it must be 
faction to the country, and to all 
who are interested mm the su 
these eti rts, to know that our 
yequ il to these 
eftorts; anda judicious use of these 


a SsatiSe 
ccess of 
capacities are tu! 


Cup cities 18 alone nece sary to in 
re our object, and to surmount 
l the danvers that threaten us.— 
but yet I 
would not carry that contidence to 
the extent of cnecour, iQmiy dli\ dee 
gree of maction, | would leave 
untried that did 
promise to promote our safety. I 


thine undone or 


would conten plate t! e amount ot 


our danger, not with alarm, but 
with cireumspection and caution. 
A great cioud has passed over us ; 
but no human Rad be can penetrate 
the gloom which still remains, and 
whichissuchastocall for every pro- 
vision that the toresi rht, Wisdi my, 
and activity of man ean contrive, 


ty? ’ . , 
lo protect the country with which 


Ourtate 1s bound up, arainst \ 

¢\ Ithepresentconiuncture me: ices 
4 ‘ ‘ , 

= : sh! 

Or Tiilean possibly arise out of rt, 

oi - i 

Th) ‘ { 4 4 >. si ] Fa’ sd 

our wish. lo prevent the pre lon. 

‘ , } ; } > 

pid ‘ Laat CHU ud 4 rea eae 7 


which we are engaged, no effort 
shonld ever be left untried that is 
consistent with ovr honour. The 
course we have heretofore follow. 

let us still continue to pursue; 
but while we are obiged to prose. 
cute the calamities of w ar, be it 
our care to lant im the cor test 
with every possible degree +t ener. 


gy and Sead Ard the 
prospect before » ids out 
no promis of the mination 


ot that « ‘st, 1t becomes neces. 
sary that his majesty’s government 
should not now confine itseif to 
the mere proposition for the sup- 
ly of the present year, but 
that I should, as its organ, 
submit to your view the means 
which are thought advisable to 
meet the future «xigencies of the 
country. In proceeding to this I 
do, of allthings, think it my duty 
to ‘tate to you, not only the favour- 
able but the nnfavourable points 
in our financial situation. Beer. 
ning with the latter, though I do 
not agree that our resources, m 
point of taxation, are at an end; 
yet my surprise has not so much 
been that no objectionable sources 
of taxation could be found, as that 
taxation should have gone on sa 
long. This surprise was indeed 
very natural, when I recollected 
the history of our taxation. It will 
be remerabered that in 1786 the 
amount of our permanent revenue 
was but ten millions, and yet the 
great statesman, to whose conduct 
the finances were at that time m- 
trusted, found it difficult to make 
any addition to that sum. In fact, 
in the course of that vear he felt 
himself obliced to w ithdraw some 
additional taxes that he had imp0s- 
ed, and on that occasion he ats 
knowledged the difficulties under 
which he laboured to devise a sub- 
sutute. Yet this permanent reve 

nue 
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que was so raised, that at the end 
ef the last war it amounted to 
28.000,000, and at present It was 
not less than 32,000,000/. It must 
he matter of satisfaction to find 
that our means have thus grown, 

as to fine p pace with the Exige ne 
cies of the country—that they 
should have gone on advancing 
without intermission. At the same 
ime that [I state the dithculty 
which would occur :n the attempt 
to devise new taxes, I beg to be 
understood, that considering the 
resources of the country, and the 
disposition of the people, | am 


a1 oat re ; 
stil confident that means could be 
found, not only for tue pre ent, but 


for future years, tf if were not 
deenied prover to imtroduce a 
cha, re OF system. "There Was 
danger, however, that one tax 
might be productive by oceas! ming 
the diminution of anot! ws and that 

uld be productive by 
ns, and thereto nerd: 
of system has been determined 
upon. In this change a view is 
taken, grounded upon the as- 
sumption of the continuance of the 
war almost to an indefinite period. 
Indeed, no sanguine calculation as 
tothe time of its continuance can 
be indulged. Chimerical notions 
may be tormed, and eager hopes 
may be entertained ; but no man, 
arguing upon rational principles, 
can come to any conclusion as to 


the nme riod at which pt ace May be 
vr; ’ . } ] — } - t ia 
‘ \ Chbe s LINE therefore to 


fae tuture with no other expecta- 
r) _=— 1, : re abi eee 
tion than that which circumstances 


ant, we have had to consider 


t t YY\é . ty } tie oy Tt } 

n V wiich the great ob- 
? ° ’ 

Wd4s to be provided tor, keep- 

s 

ype +) 

H iiWwa in ¥v ihe riustice ind 
I sity of re eving the | mie 
t yY further mcumbrance. s\s 
I nking fund forms a materia 
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art of the basis of the 
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which I purpose, before I sit down, 
to submit to the committee, | hope 
I shall stand excused im stating 
shortly the progress of that fund, 
which forms so promuye nt a feature 
in the political aud financial history 
of the country, and which per! haps 
is one of the most valuable and im.- 
portant features to be found in the 
history of any country in the world. 
The tirst establishment of this fund 
took place, it will be recollected, in 
1786, introduced under the au. 
spices Of that great statesman who 
is now no more, to the honour of 
whose memory it forms an unmor- 
tal monument; and the introduce 
tion of this, perl: 
the rrost valuable and = extensive 
plan that ever was adopted in thr 
country, was marked by the coin 
cidence of great statesmen, who 
Were generally in opposition upon 
other p unis. It was remarkable 
that those two great statesmen, the 
loss of both ot whom the country 
wis within the same year condemne- 
ed to regret, anu whose loss must 
be deplored, as their greatness 
must be admitted by «ail men, 
whether triends or encmmies—when 
1 speak ot enemics, I mean of 
course, po: tical enemies —tarew 
aside all party fe 
pletely concur af upon this great 
measure: therefore it came to us 
recommended by all tne weight 
and authority of both those ilus- 
trious men. oe the first mstance, 
one million w » be set apart an- 
nually for the creation of this fund 5 
and the principle of it was, that it 
should go on to accumula’ e, until 
it ame UNC. 1 to fou millions 5 - ad 
trom that t nie the surplus was to 
goin aid ot ae tbli 
be applied in relict of the people 
{rom the most grievous taxess ‘This 
period of 1792, 


ips the greatest, 


Less and 4 Ne 


* eTVICe, OF 


went on to the 
whe anew arranzement wasmade, 


and 











and 200, 0007. was added to the 
million; and when the war broke 
out in 1798, it was tound expe. 
dient to set “part and appropriate 
one per cent. on the capital ot each 
loan, as a particular fund tor the 
redemption there: i, sO as not to 
miericere wh the ori 
fund, and which one per cent. Was 


apt? 
mal sinking 


co redeem such loan in forty-five 
years. “Shese smking funds went 
‘ in ther senar te } t »u til 
Was mua y lord 
Sid in | a rl ch was 
t red nec byt n re 
‘ Mi | 1 ji (31 { ct 
: rum \ he yea 
b We 1 - al 1 
which |] certiuntvy thought most 
cv’ Ve ° i w! } i dl 
¢} ot k iit a | tO! ( of 
ri g tL part « t Uy 
‘ nthe. But the measure 
at pled ye th inconie t ror a 


number of veuars, icl€ a sum of 


mnticy n to tt amount of 
| ° ’ 

OOO0CE which hi mpon our 

} ‘ 
1 rire ‘ ind wi i { hav e 
cornt 1 t? Micome rnine 

aA 7 
years n ( t \\ cl ly 
bv a be i ul d Cis cyt 
Over vb TY’« i t! e\ [ i 
: ’ ! 
¢ ( TT cha " i ti Cait Lie 
fal adelyt 1 thea th ount 
" , 
>| "De (UH { i i! i ] til 

. — , ! ] 

t ‘] ai Le 1 t 4 
h ! ' 
so Ne ll an | t LW ? 4 iS 
into one; did away the limitation 

. oo os ae ° = >. } =* 
Of mto tour nN riitons, Which was to 
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Taiac price 11) | OS, and Orael d | ’ 


} } } eS 
his act ul it the whole HNOould be 


an al ani ated, and wO On Clit rally 
tothe redemption ot the whol debs, 
wWoitin d tinction ¢ old or 7 

| \ t! ¢C measure f } b Mi: ‘\¢ - 
‘ t >, I i UY, ar t me i 

ef the ine ¢ tx Was ict ’ 

‘ ef ( eve: and 
, , 

the present ] , we 
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recourse to it with considerable 
improvements, ‘he great addi. 
tion which was made to it last 
year, and the knowledce now ae. 
quired ot the means of coli cling 
it, have had a wondertul ctfect: and 
thoueh I felt the extreme irritation 
to which the step of raising itto 
10 per cent. would give rise, yet] 
could not si.rmk trom my duty 
and the result of it has be 1 to 
biing us to the favourable point 
from which we may now set out on 
anew and more auspicious career, 
| have stated that the sum wanted 
tor the year ts under $Y,000,000f 
and we may tuke that sum as the 
sum: Which we shall have occasion 
to provide every ,year during the 
continuance of the war. Ort this 
sum of 32,000,0008 L micht take 
' 000,00CZ. of war taxes, but I 
stated before that I should only 
take 19,800,0002. and borrow 
12,000,0002. on the = security of 
1v0o0,0c00/. to be d ‘ducted from 
the war taxes. ‘The committec 
will see that this ts setting apart 
10 per cent. on the amount of the 
um borrowed, taking the price of 
the stocks, as they now are, at 00; 
d | bee the committee to observe, 
that in all the statements which | 
re them, my calcula- 
tions are made on the supposition 
that the stocks shall be at 60. ‘The 
result of this will be, that borrow- 
ing 12,G00,000/, at 10 per cent. 
600,00C2, will pay the interest of 
it, and G90,000/. will, by the ope- 
ration of compound interest, re- 
deem the whole in 14 years. The 
same sum will be borrowed in the 
vear 1808, and on the same terms; 
nd again the same will be repeat- 
ed in 1809. In the fourth vear I 
hould borrow on the same fooung 
14.000 0001, and in the ten tollowe 
ears 16,C9%O,00C/, making in 

oid) L,QOU,00C4, lt n ty be said 


‘ 
\aaee 
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chat by this plan I sh J) exhanst the 


war taxes: butitwili be recollected 
that my provision is Miade for 14 
years, and tha upon the fii 
year the 12,000,0001, borrowed im 
the first year will be discharged, 


“— " ,«F os) 1 ,! * 
and may come aman to renew ta 
‘ lw COU 0 > ( 1! e’4ci) 

: , 
iccee tt! ) Vé i} up 4 y) ] )) . 
oO; renovation a 1 ri .¢ ll l 
lisgered of ery aN , yy f r) IM- 
so, maced, ] \ uo ¢ 1a) «i ih 
finite series. It is, however, mate 
rial that | do not roy ‘that rhe 
property Lax ili De pied-Ted I 


vo dl rhe Will, Ind t; if 1) nt . 
day ot ni® the dennitive treaty 


of peace Una tix Wil cease to 
’ , . i | " 
exist. Lhe committee wail OOSeCrve, 


»much asis taken from 
the war taxes a deticren 
created in the same to the amount 
of the temporary revenue ajplica- 
ble to the war ¢ xpenditure. A sup- 
plementary loan will be raised to 
make good that leficiency ; and 
these will inet In proportion to 
the increasing sums detached trom 
the war taxes; and these supple- 
mental loans will be made on the 
principle of a sinkn ¢ fund of one 
per cent. on the nay iM tl capital. 
Thus, in the first year, the 

mental loan will be ZOO,Q00L and 
the miterest upon it Lo, 
ite a sinki 2 
tion of 3,593. per annum. ‘The 
mall interest of these loans mivht 
be raised by taxes, but it o happens 
that even tor these we have no im- 
mediate occasion, Kor the first 
three years the charge will be de- 
frayed by expiring annuities. In 
1807, 15,5152. 5 in LSOS, | 70,0007. 
making the sum of $85,51.52. which 
will am] ly provid » 10! the loans to 
be made mm the first three vears 
from thistime. For the next seven 
years, taxes to a certain amount 
will be required, which, upon an 
average, will not amount to more 
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han 2OS NOUN, per annum, 2 sim 


. ‘ | s | 
tik ttscat ‘<tremery smialit in come 


than 200,0007. per annum, with 
the certaimty that, at the end of 
the period, we shall arrive at the 
| relief trom all 
au t| er taxation. Pr VISTOUL NS thivs 
made, im the bret mestunce, for ten 
id be ne- 
essary, with only two millions of 
in the whole period, At the 
close of that pertod of ten years, 
our siturtion will be most essen- 
tially mended: 


- we shall then have 
aosmkine fund of 22,720,0000 
whereas we have now a SI ong 
fund of $8,035,00)7. Con ‘quent 
ly at tha period we come to the 
proper time for a new operation.” 
bis lord: 
make various calculations respect- 
ing the operation of his plan tor 
the second tem years, an {then re- 
capitulated the prin ipl reatares 
of the plan as follows: 
recal the pri cipal feacures ol 1! S 
plan which | have proposed, On 


i os ns 


hip then proceeded to 


rime the fit three year t] 
will be twelve nyuthons annually ; 
for the tollowine year, 1810, the 
loan will be tourieen millions ; and 
in each of the ten suece Gainey years 
the loans will be sixteen millions 
in each vear. Yor the first three 


Veal , fiom thi wImec, Ne ( {lux 

will by iff ed I ! : 1 iN? ,t 
, ) F } cor ls , / 

pertod. {) lTitT tne seco }* be 


com] risin@ seven years, some new 
i | ‘1 
taxes will be necessary, especially 


if the pric ( t] Haval and Mite 
litary stores, il do othe requisite 
articles, sh tcl 7 ] iCTil thy ! 

creas d, or Ww there uld be 
Te ‘ C. ‘ lil a i ) {. 





































on the averare of seven years, sup- 
posing that there shall be no mate- 
rial increase of prices, nor any new 
demands of consequence, all that 
will be necessary from 1510 to 
1816, both inclusive, will be only 
$00,000. annually—amounting in 
2ll to two millions one hundred 
thousand pounds. During the 
third period, including ten years, 
there will be no new taxes what- 
ever. All this -will be attended 
with an improved state of the sink- 
ing tund, guarded against any par- 
tial operation ; the whole founded 
on the means which the energy and 
mdustry of the country have tur- 
nished. The propositions which I 
have had the honour of submitting 
to the house, however impossible it 
may be to guard avamist the cifects 
ot chance, and the mutability of 
events, are recommended by the 
Most postive experience, and de- 
pend upon causes which have been 
already ascertained to be constant 
and steady in their operation. If 
the plan itself then be unobjection- 
able, it the reasoning be just, 
at the calculations and results 
should be found unexceptionable, 
we are justihed th looking, if not 
with certainty. at least with con- 
fidence, to the advantages which it 
offers. Important as the advan- 
tages are which this plan presents, 
both in the present relief which it 
affords, in a season of great and 
unprecedented difhculty, and in the 
prevention of those tuture evils 
which the unlimited operation of 
the sinking fund must ultimately 
occasion, yet its principal benefit 
consists in the impression which it 
must make both in this country 
and out of it, where it will be seen 
ther material 
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liament now finds itself enabled to 
meet with confidence all the exigen. 
cies of the present war, to what. 
ever period its continuance may be 
necessary, for maintaming the 
honour and independence of the 
empire. Our enemy, indeed, may 
still continue to consider our subju. 
gation practicable, while he thinks 
our resources for war can be ex 
hausted ; what neither diplomatic 
artitice nor military power has 
been able to accomplish, he may 
still look forward to as the result of 
the continued and aggravated pres. 
sure of taxation: but here too we 
possess the means of parrying 
the mortal blow, and defeating the 
favourite pursuit of msatiable am. 
bition. If no intervalot repose is 
to be allowed the harassed world, 
unless accompanied by humiliation 
and by servitude ; if new schemes 
of aggression, conquest, and tyran- 
ny, are still to desolate Europe, it 
will be found that Great Britain 
wants not the means to maintain 
the contest to the last ; that her re- 
sistance will be proportioned to the 
efforts that are employed to subdue 
her, and her exertions unremitted 
till peace can be obtained in con- 
sistency with her honour, her secu- 
rity, and her independence. God 
forbid, sir, that any thing coming 
trom me should be so far miscon- 
strued or misunderstood as to cone 
vey an impression, that I meant to 
contend that any situation’ however 
prosperous, any system of finance 
however plausible, any temptation 
to war, if such temptation could 
be supposed for a moment to exist, 
should lead us to protract its evils 
longer than we may be compelled 
to do by the injustice of our enemy! 
Far from me be any such assertion, 
or any such idea! Let our enemy. 
employ his power in destruction, il 
it shall continue to be so permitted 5 

ta 
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to us it belongs to use the means 
with which we are intrusted to 
protect and to save, to detend Oure- 
selves from this wide-spreading pes- 
tilence, and to support those to 
whom our assistance may yet be 
useful. Disclaiming, theretore,every 
idea of employing the resources 
we possess to protract the evils of 
war; disclaiming entirely any in- 
tention to assert that an improved 
system of linance oncht to operate 
usa motive to impair the resolu- 
tion to Which | trust we shall inva- 
tiably adhere, of earnestly and ine 
dustriously embracing every occa 
sion that may serve to restore to 
the world the bk ssiIng’s ot peace 5 
I may yet be allowed to say, that 
it will be not a little satistactory 
to reflect, that it we should again 
tuilin our future, as we have tiled 
in our past attempts to accomplish 
that great work, we have amply 
the means of continuing the war, 
it war shall be unavoidable. It 
nothing can bring our enemy to 
moderation ; it nothing will satisiy 
him short of the destruction of all 
that remains of independence in 
Leurope 3 it is consoling to reflect, 
taat, if wecannot at once subdue 
our present difticulties, we may at 
least survive them. By combining 
and apply ing the great re source > 
Which the state of the country now 
affords, we may at le ist hope from 
our ettorts, that if the deve uring 
Hume which already has laid waste 
the fairest portions of the world, 

Ud be. stall | ermitted to S] vead 
is destructive intluence, blasting 
du tiatit reaches, and threatening 
ae Catt IL approaches 3 We, thre uon 
The excellence of the institutions 
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descendants of those continental 
nations which have been accustom- 
ed to look, and may again look, to 
us as the last bulwark and defence 
of liberty and law, when invaded 
by tyranny and violence, the most 
important and sacred trust that it 
was ever the lot of man to guard 
and preserve ; the splendid inherit- 
ance we have derived from our 
ancestors, the undiminished glory 


and imdependence of our country, 
and } nd best Pe Oy Poke 
kn ast and est OF All, Cire pure 
and wnsullhied faith and honour ot 
the British character and name.’ 


rr 


he noble lord concluded with 
laying a. series of resoludons on 
é av 


the table, and proposed that the 


consideration of them should be 
adjourned till Wednesday se’nnight. 


(These resolutions will be found 
among the public papers in another 
part of this volume. } 

Mr. Rose suggested, that thean- 
nuities Which the noble lord men- 
tioned as o: e of the means for cur- 
rying this measure inte efiect had 
already been actually applied by 
law to the sinkine tund. 

Lord Henry Peity said, that in 
1786 they had been so applied, 
but in 1802 they had been detached 
from this purpose. ‘Lhe debate 
would properly take place after the 
resolutions were printed, Conscious 
as he was, that in the speeth whic 
he had just delivered many part:- 
culars had been omitted, and many 
things obscurely stated, he declared 
it would give him pleasure to at- 
ford every possible information to 
the house on the subject. 

Mr. Jolinstone thought one O 
servation necessary, because, it the 
impression made by the speech of 
the noble loid were allowed to ge 
abroad, the country miyht be in- 
duced to cntertai 
which could never be realized. ‘Lhe 
noble lord had displayed great 
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talents and great eloquence ; and 
the display of those tal nts, and 
of that eloquence, had ben clearly 
evinced by his leading the house, at 
such a Moment as the present, 
when the income tay pressed so 
hard upon the necessities of the 
people, and when every alleviation 
ot the burthens imposed by that 
tax had been sounprecedentedly and 
so steadily refused, to listen toa 
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if I shouid feel myself obliged, ig 
some instances, to tr mad over the 
same eround which has become so 
familiar to you m the course of a 
discussion which has lasted for 
twent Veers. After th -inve tiga. 
tron th sib yd ct has alre: dl tinder. 


gone, it 1S S« ATCt ly po stble to avoid 
repeating, mm some instrnces, the 
Sime aurcuments to which we have 
ra) 1, ner been awccustonyr d. | will, 


1? 


how Ver, mv | rds, proce ‘d to the 


* ° ’ 

Guiscu 1 Without turther intro. 
duction, and, in the first place, to 
ati i ly i ly ‘ bil } ‘ > } 
trate that arcument ich as the 


m1] rcmpalt madationof thy measure, 
namely, justice. his measure 
, yes ee - 
rests upon justice, and calls rmperae 
tively upon your lordslips for your 
obation and support. bad it 
been, My lores, merecy a quesuon 
of humanity, lam re:rdy to admit 
thatit mtelit then have become a 
F ration with your Jordships 
asto ] ' far vou wou li extend or 
Ch i rbe that! imantt ° Had 
) - . 1. , = ™ ) : 
enstmply a question mivolving 
the ietcrests or welfare of the 
British empire tn the West HeS, 
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their otherwise certain rum and 
. i | a 

deatruction. \ Ou are C.ilit d pon 
ty do justice to your own pl. 


- 


i) S} ite of their preyudi es and their 


fears, and to prevent them by this 
measure from meetine that de- 
struction which is otherwise certain 
and inevitable. Was it, therefore, 
atriade which was in 1 elf lovely 
and amiable, instead of bem, as it 
is, wicked, criminal, and detestable, 
that vou were now called upon to 
abolish. this would be an unanswer- 
Ne areument for its abolition, 
“e 


t! . its yt Lance must pre ic ¢ 


in of our planters. Bur, 
my lords, when it ts concidered that 


this trad is the most criminal th if 
any country can be engaged in; 


when it is considered how much 
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West India islands, along with a 
person who to many reat and 
brilliant qu ih ations added a 
complete knowledge of political 
ariflimetic: | mean the late Mr. 
Pitt. ‘The result of those calcula. 
tions was, with respect to Jamaica, 
that the population of the 1 land ts 
perfe thy compete ittosupport itself, 
Itis remarkable also, that in Dea- 
minica, although a newer island, 
and although fresh lands are 
known to be itmical to the increase 
of population, there 1s an excess 
of births above the deaths. Birt 
then we are told that fresh tm- 
portations are necessary tin order 
to cultivate new lands. My 
lords, according toa very moderate 
calculation, tobring into cultivation 
the waste lands m the tsland of 
imaica, the slave-trade must be 
continued for two 


ries lonver, and, to cultivate near- 
’ 
i 


or three centu 


Je island of ‘Trinidad, a 
whilst tt 
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tm hon ()] thos u = 


mich louger period ; 


trinidad even a ereater number. 


age . 
Were it pOsstoie, MN} lords, wat 


these (wo milliwo { human beings 
could be collected ‘ her at the 
same time, and that t! y conld be 

iplated with the reflection 
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abolition was the best mode of de- 
stroying this trade: the adv : 
at that period, of yradual abo- 
liion, must now declare for a 
total abolition ; for the period has 
arrived to which they looked for- 
ward, namely, when the population 
of the islands would be able to sup- 
port itself. Nothing but a total 
abolition will now satisfy justice. 
Let us not think that any regula- 
tions in the islands can be carricd 
into eflect with a view to abolition : 
on the contrary, abolition must 
take place with a view to regula- 
tions. Inthe year 1792, when the 
proposed abolition of the slave- 
trade was negatived, it was agreed 
to address his m: ijesty, praying him 
to send instructions to the yover- 
nors of the colonics to procure the 
adoption ( f MIcasure >for the better 
protection and the better treat- 
ment ot the negroes. What was the 
consequence? My lords, IT wish 
not to inflame, and therefore I will 
simply refer your lordships to the 
correspondence upon the table re- 
lative to that subject, and particu- 
larly to that of my lord Seatorth, 
the governor of Barbadoes. Three 
most horrible and dreadtul murders 
of slaves were committed in that 
island, attended with circumstances 
of barbarity, which I will not 
shock your lordships by detailing. 
Lord Seatorth of course mstituted 
aninquiry, upon which itwas found 
that the murder of aslave was only 
punishableby afineofeleven pounds, 
"That noble lord, in contormity to 
the mstruction he had received, 
and with a proper regard for the 
British character, immediately pro- 
po ed tothe le “sislature of the ist ind, 
to enacta law, which athxed th: 

punishment of death to the murder 
of aslave. How was this propo- 
Siuon received ? It was received,my 
lor ds, with insult; and the council 
and the house of assembly returacd 
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answers in language fitting, as they 
COL cived, to the insult wv yel had 
been offered to them. V A 
is to be expected fr m™ reyulati ns 
to be adopted by the colonial as. 


semblies ? It is but right, ho wever, 
that I should state, that J bb: 


heard it reported that the legisla 
ture of Barbadoes Rave since ad pt- 
ed the course which jus stice pe ointed 
out, and have affixed the proper 
punishment to the murder of 

slave. Still, however, if the evi. 
dence of a slave is not to be re. 
ceived against a white, is there 
not given to the master an opportu. 
nity of tyrannizing over his slaves, 
and inflicting on them dreadful 
cruelties without the possibility of 
bringing him to justice ? Let us, my 
lords, abolish this criminal tr: ffic, 
and we may look forward to the 
period when the slaves, become in 
a great de “wrree Ni itive sof the islands, 
will feel the bene fits of the protec- 
tion extended to them, and the 
good treatment they experic nce, 
and will evince a corre spon ding g 
attachment to the oonuere trom 
which they receive those benetits. 
My lords, | look forward to the 
period when the negroes in the 
West India islands, becoming la- 
bourers rather than slaves, will 
feel an interest in the welfare and 
prosperity of the country to whom 
they are mdc bted for protection, 
and of the islands where they ex- 
perience real comforts, and when 


they may be called upon to share 
largely in the defence of those 


lendctidhes treconfidence intheit 

loyalty and attachment. My lords, 
the measure now proposed fot the 
abolition of the slave-trade is one 
to which I cannot think that any 
one who dispassionately considers 
the subject, can give a negative. 
What rl rit do we derive trom any 
human institution, or any divine 
ordinance, to seize the nat tives of 
Aliich 
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Africa, to deprive them by force glory of being the first in the race) ; 
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5 efects in keeping the country ina that death shallbe the punishment 
- ate ot barbaritv, we have sufficient of those who deal in the blood of 
We evidence tn the travels of Mr. Park — their fellow creatures. With respect 
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on that continent, although the to the European powers, how are 
J work was edited bv a person known Trance and Opain to carry on the 
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the trade? Is it to our own Islands, 
the country that population and where we prohibit it? is it to the 
civilization increase, and that on French islands, which we block 
the coast harbanty continues to up? 1s it to the Spanish islands, 


which can only be attribut- where we prevent it? and where 1s 
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the abc lition ; we have also Lo la- 
rent in this house, the loss of some 
ot its able and strenuous support- 
ers. Still, however, it your lord- 
ships should agree to the abolition 
of this inhuman trade in blood, as 
[I trust you will feel it due to your 
own character and to the character 
ot F the country to do, it will meet 
in the other house of parliament 
with the strenuous support of a per- 
on to whom the country is deeply 
indebted for having originally pro- 
po sed the meas ure, and for h: ing 
tollowed up that preposition by 
every exertion from which a chance 
could be derived of success. I can- 
not conceive any consciousness 
more truly gratifying than must 
be enjoyed by that person, on find- 
ing a measure to which he has de- 
voted the labour ot his lite, carried 
into effect ,—a neusure so truls 
benevolent, so admirably conducive 
to the virtuous prosperity of his 
ountry, and the welfare of man- 
ind—a measure which will diffuse 
appiness umongst millions now 
in existence, and tor which his 
memory will be blessed by millions 
yetunborn. My lords, 1 have to 
apologise tor h wing troubled your 
but upon a 
C importance—a 

measure, for the completion of 
which ] have been labouring for 
e last twenty years—the ardent 
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tions and all his Inquiries WAS 4 
most clear and positive convictio; 
on his mind, that there was not th: 
least foundation in fact for th 
charge which had been brought 
ag ainst the planters of ill- treatment 
to their slaves. He most seriously 
called upon their lordships to cop. 
sider what might probably be the 

consequence of such a re-assump. 
tion of power, by the natural enemy 
of this country, if at the same time 
we were to have abolished our 
only mode of supplying our — 
with labourers. W ould they n 
with an island of so great exten 
at their command, would they not 
continue to import; and it they 
could not frustrate our views @ 
abolition by smuggling, would they 
not at le: ist on the first appearance 
of misunderstanding between them 
and Great Britain, foment disturb 
ances in our islands, and endeavour 
to accomplish that most prevailing 
wish of their present ruler, by 
the destruction ef British com. 
merce? 

‘Lhe duke of Glouce ster. —M; 
lords, 1 cannot find language sut- 
ficiently strong to express my ab- 
horrence and detestation of ths 
abominable traflic in human blood; 

i think the present question i 
the most momentous that evel 
came before your lordships: to 
what question can be more momeh- 
tous, Orcome more closely home 
to our bosoms and our feelings ¢ 
humanity, than that which com 
cerns the weltare, the happiness 
nay even the lives of myriads @ 
our fellow cre atures? Adverting K 
the resolution of last parliamens 
now on your lordships’ table, de- 
cl ring that the slave-trade 1s COD 
trary me justice, humanity, and 
policy, can you still allow Britis 
subjects to carry on what has bee 


solemuly declared to be unjust 
‘nbuma 
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tecn to twenty thousand seamen.— 
This, he maimtamed, would oc- 
casion the loss of nearly one-third 
of the amount of British imports 
and exports. He had a stronger 
objection yet to make against the 
adoption of this measure, namely, 
that if such a system were acted 
upon, no property could be reckon- 
ed safe - ich could fall within the 
power of the legislature ; upo n 
such a principle as this the tthes 
of the clerey, and the very tree- 

hold estates of the land- holders, 

might be sacrifi iced to field-preach- 
mg and popular declamation. His 
conduct, however, 
receive the smallest deyree of in- 
fluence trom such powers as those; 
and, though he should see the pres- 
byterian and the prelate, the me- 
thodist and field-preacher, the jaco- 
bin and the murderer unite im sup- 
portof it, 'n that house be would 
raise his voice against tt. 

The earl ot Selkirk could not 
reconcile to his mind the distine- 
tions made by the noble earl who 
had just sat down. In countries 
where the means of human subsis- 
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tcl were proporti ite to the 
number of mhabitants, the increas 
OF po] rion had aiwavs been 
’ ’ m. . 
fonnd progressive. ‘This pm neiple 
} ' ‘ ’ : ‘ 
Par bev acknowledeed by all 
Writ subject, and had been 
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of labourers, was, under the pre. 
sent circumstances, a strong incep. 
tive to over-work the negroes, 
and, consequently, to curtail the 
popul: ition. 

Lord Sidmouth felt it a painful 
duty to be obliged to differ from 
some of his noble friends, particu. 
larly ona subje ct which involved 
questions of justice and humanity, 
T'o the measure itself he had no 
objection, if it could be accom. 
plished without detriment to the 
West India islands; but this he did 
not think possrble, under existing 
circumstances, Instead, therefore, 
of abolition at present, he begged 
leave to suggest, that the best plan 
would be to throw certain dificul- 
ties inthe way of the trade, which 
may finally, and perhaps at no 
distant period, operate as a bar to 
it altogether, For this purpose, 
he would suggest that a tax be laid 
on every slave imported into any 
of the islands, gradually raising 
this impost, tilt the merchants 
should of themselves give up the 
trafic. With respect to the West 
Indies themselves, he would recom. 
mend the advice of that great man 
(Mr. Burke,) viz. that churches 
should be built for the negroes in 
the islands, and that they should 
be instructed in the morality and 
doctrine of the Christian religion; 
he would also have them united by 

ties of mutrimony, as the first 
ep towards civilization, and the 
future improvement of their con- 
> ng nn. Wit! } these ad vant: ages, and 
> b) essing of bemeg § protect ed by 
our we s, he th ought that the time 
would arrive fore mancipating then 

The earl of Rosslyn said, 
convinced that the immediate abo- 
lition of this odious traffic \ uld 
be atiended with no myjurious ¢ 
colonies, to the culture 
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sted were fully competent, if 
roperly treated. Such tivatment, 
if might be said, it Ww as ti 1e ¢ obvious 
mterest of the plat nter to give the 
and therefore it might be 
aferred that they experienced it 
lready, and yet that importation 
ry to keep up the 
hooves, he was 


et es 


NETTOCS, 


became necess 
supply. This, | 
prepared to contradict. It was 
only from the strongest impulse ot 
elfinterest, from the most cogent 
persuasion of necessity, that men 
f such habits were likely to adopt 

When 


the practice of humanity. 
inable to procureany more neeroes, 
they would feel thie urgency of 
taking care of those they alre uly 
l ad. With rerard to the statement 
ef the noble earl ( Westmoreland, ) 
is to the various de; Crp trom OF per- 
sons who concurred in a wish to 
produce the abolition of thts trade, 
he thought that tormed a torcible 
argument in favour of the measure 
before the house. For the concur- 
rence of men of all religions, of 
all political — and even ot 

those who professed no religion, 1 
support of this measure, served t 

show, that to all who were su cep- 
uble of a sentiment of humoenity, 


who were c ipable of diserimiinit- 
ing between the be auty ot virtue 


and the def armity of vice, this 
With such 
Sf ites. with 
uch acombmation of powers, could 
that house, without fixing a stain 
upon ischaracter,without incurring 


trathe was abhorrent 
an unanimity of 


such 


universal odium, hesitate to accede 
tothe motion of his noble friend ? 
Earl St. Vincent deprecated the 
Measure, which, if passed, would, 
he was satistied, 


ad 


have the effect of 
tran ere, British capital to other 
countries, that come not be dis- 
, " m ‘eg ab; non such a pre ductive 
eranch of trade As to the hu- 
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manity so much contended for, it 
would be well if noble lords re- 
flected upon this question, whether 
humanity was consulted by the 
abolition. If it were, their argu- 
ments would be well founded.— 
But, from his own experience, he 
was enabled to state, that the West 
India islands formed Paradise it- 
self, to the negroes, in comparison 
with their native country. Know- 
ing this, which, upon due inquiry, 
it was in the power of any noble 
lerd to ascertain, he was surprised 
at the proposition betore the house; 
and, considering the high charac- 
ter and intellizence of the noble 
proposer, he inioe that he could 
account m no other Waly for his 
having bre nes t it forward, but by 
su posit o that some Obi-man had 
cast his sp 11 upon him. 

L. we hi no aed lord Northesk 

behalf the ubohtion, 

and lord Eldon doches it. 
‘Lie bish p of Durliain : 


sp ke om 


ipporte 
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ed Lie lition and 4 nsidered 
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destroyed v wizard to them- 


selves; Vv 
tides the Just: it was 
their fleet, while they thouvht t! 

— in satet \. Aristides satd toa 
the Athenians, it could be done ; 
but that it was unjust: upon whic 
the people, with 
should not be done, for tha 
Athenians would not owe then 
safety to injustice. The Brit 

people should not be surpasse! by 
he Athenians in a love of justice 5 
und therefore, if there were any 
continuntion of 
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prohts to us in the 
the African sluve-trade, we should 
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panied anil } 


Majority 

On the s1 ‘th, the subject was 
iain debated, as itwas on the ninth 
and tenth ; when 1 it was finally pass- 
ed in the house of peers, and sent 
lown to the commons : of the pro- 
rs there we shall give an ac- 


\a 


oo = 


count in our next chapter. 

. the house of commons, on the 
loth, Mr. Biddulph, m pursuance 

promise, called the atten- 
nof the house to the subject of 
inecure places, useless offices, and 
gant salaries of some, and 
the exorbitant amount ot tees of 


others, who held situations in the 


a Re ia : 
law and the state. He was induced 
— see ae ae on 
LO OLIN LOIS MIMACleYr to COnSsIderade 


tion, no less trom the propriety and 
ty of it, as tar as reerards the 


ve of the country, but be- 
cause in this season ot war and 
cuiamity the reduction of any one 
place must be — to 
ecommunity. He ; inclined 

t t! 1K, f 1 nN YY { tl , ch uld b 
i dto,the number and amount 


those piaces would be found of 
much greater magnitude than the 
. apprised of. The 
motion which he should submit, 
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embrace hal otlice, place, 


pension, and sinecure, of what 
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wd soever the same might be. 
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Suffolk said a tew 
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to be abolished; but that none of 
them had been cancelled from that 
hour to the present time. It was 
justly al nd wisely observed by the 
are: it sir Ma itthew Hal ue, * It of hices 
be useless, why are they sendlaans 1? 
It they can be done by deputy, 
why not at the expense paid to di 
deputy?’ Andas he could not 
give greater effect to the sentiment: 
ot that distinguished lawyer by any 
thing he could sav, he submitted 


o 
them to thi it house, to show how 
nuch it was the duty of st2ztesmen, 
as it was the opini ion of all good 
men, that such offices and plac 


should be extinguished. If th: 
committee be appointed, it may 
enter into every mode of expendi- 
ture, prov ided it should be endow- 
lwith the like authority as the 
commitiee of 1797, and | } 
would have all the bene Ecial cikeer 
which that committee afforded to 
society. He then moved “ Vhat 
a committee be 
whether any, a id what saving 
might be made in the reduction ot 
sinecure places, the 
Tees, offices, and pel 


appoimted to see 
4 . 
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abolition ot 
nsions, and 


hf : 
the det tect n oj all hlOUSCS IN the 
expenditure of the pu slic mo! 3 


On the question being cata 

Lord Henry Pettyo he erved, that 
although in some particular and 
political pomts he differed with the 
honourable ur miin, yet, on thits 
vecasion, he had the utmost satis- 
faction in in that he avreed 
with the honourable gentleman to 
the fullest extent of the prime i le 
that actuated him; and he could 
take upon him further to say, that 
every member of the treasury coin- 
cided with him therein; and he 
was free to say, that if at any 
period the investi ration surgested 
by the honourable gentleman ap- 
peared necessary, there was no 
period wherein an adininistration 
I + mcr, 
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‘aserted in their stead: “to examine 
aid consider the re alee and 
checks established to control the 
several branches of the public ex- 
penditure in Great Britain and 
lreland, and to ascertain what 
measures micht be adopted for re- 
du rcing the mye burthens, 1s 
the same mav be ‘jenn Ww ‘th. 
he public service.” 
agreed with 
mts urged by 


where 
ut intury to 


Mr. Wilbertorce 


nost ot the sentime 
chancellor of the exchequer, 
+ not in that which would prefe 


be overthrow ot ancient offices, 
pensions in 
ir stead, ‘here were men who 


id made es by giving 


’ ' . . 
> Crp cherbh rye ss 
C110 SebiyOuected lg 


great SacI 


ip tile t eS U) sath DI ospr +5 # 
der to dev ite their time to the 


lic good, and who might rea- 

nably look to one of the 32 sine- 
sure places asa provision f. t 
ive. “The fact was, that if a notx 


id gone abroad that pebilic | sere 
ices Were Overpaid, it was a very 
nistaken notion; for, on the con- 
rary, when the rank of the per- 
ons was considered to whom those 
vublic offices were usually intrust- 
‘d, and also the persons to whom 
associated 1, it would be 

nd th lat, iustead of being over- 
id, 2 they were usti lly underp: ud. 
ae CON d by a warm panegyric 
on Mr. who showe 1, by his uni- 
that it was his wish 


eV were 


rm > racic 


aS far ‘eonaiie, to abolish sine- 

e nlace tie had refused, al- 
hough it was not known to the 
whic, the reversion of several 
tices, and had left it to his suc- 
€ssors to abolish them. 

Mr Fawkes, the new member 
r tie county of York (ina maiden 


pecch), declared that this was a 


notion upon which, consi: tently 
~— his own pri iciple ‘s, or his duty 
© his constituents, he could not 
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content himself with giving a silent 
vote. Notwithstanding all the ef- 
torts that had been made, and all 
the expenses incurred, in endeavours 
to rescue our neighbours from 
subjugation, there still remained 
in this country sufficient means and 
resources to enable us to cope with 
all the adversaries with whom we 
had, and might have to contend, 
if only they should be wisely ad- 
ministered and wconomically ap- 
plied. He was persuaded that the 
country possessed ample means to 
meet every emergency, and to se- 
cure us against every possible 
danger. But the only means of 
obtatmning this desirable end, was, 
that the government should show 
to the peop le that they were deter- 
mined to rectity every abuse, and 
manifest a determination to meli- 
orate the condition of the people. 
When he considered the actual state 
of the country, labouring under a 
grievous wei rht of burthens, when 
he called to mind the declarations 
made at ditferent times by per 

high in office, that the people 
would be called to sacrifice, not 
only some otf the comforts, but 
some of the necessiries of lite, for 
the support of the present contest, 


SONS 


he should not think that he per- 
formed his duty to those who 


sent him there, if he did not give 
his entire and cordial support to the 
motion then betore the house, and 
every other motion of the ae 
description. ‘The m@ble lord on the 
bench below him had said, that it 
was desirable to continue some 
sinecure places, as rewards and ree 
treats tor meritorious 
vices. Whenever gallantry s! hould 


public SCT - 


be displayed—wh never diligence 


should be exerted—whenever ta- 
lents should bé exercised in the ser- 
vice of the y—whenever 
eminent merit should be manifested 
ii) 


count: 
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in the conduct of its affairs and in- 
terests at toreign courts, he should 
not be disposed to quarrel with the 
grant of adequate and liberal re- 
wards in such-cases. but these 
were times when the public money 
ought not to be lavished upon per- 
sons who had not pertormed any 
service to deserve remuneration. 
The pes ple ot this Ct untry were 
fully aware of the blessings they 
enjoyed, and of the dangers that 
threatened them; and they would 


be ready to make every ecilort m 
support ol the present contest. 
oe 
Butthey had a right to expect im- 
demnity for the past, and security 
for the future; they had aright to 
expect a rigid a@conomy in the 
future application of the publi 
? 
money ; not, however, that paltry 
aconomy that would narrow the 
scale of public exertion, and para- 
, ’ - ’ 
lyse ene ettorts of the COUNTY, 5 
but such an wconomy, as, without 
confining the ind 
of the state, would husband the 


2 ; 
Ispensaoble services 


resources Of the nation. lor the 


practice of such mcononi' he looke 
ed with confidence to the gentlemen 
onthe bench below } im. He had 
no hesrtation im uttering this CNL 
ment, becau it towed from a 
pure source; the conviction which 
rose from the mal I which 
Lit id rec ed and tre d tilts 
I bie trusted that the plan 
t retormation which had be SO 


j d 4 won ) 
grant place ’ y they would 
pu im ¢ i to tl ibu 1O? the 
present, 1 prevert all future 
n from adopting the prac- 
tice. They appeared to him dis- 


. 4 1 } 
posed 1 f omy to preach, but t¢ 


prac t 
es ’ 4A fT. , * 
i | > are 4 uvert, and Mr. 
Baker Lavine delivered their senti- 
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ments, the motion, as amended by 
lord Henry Petty, was carried. — 

On the 12th, lord Castlereagh 
ofiered to the house another plan 
of finance in opposition to that 
proposed on a former night by the 
chancellor of the exchequer, by 
way of introduction to the resolu. 
tions which he submitted to the 
house, and which will be found 
among the public papers in this 
volume: he said, that in the whole 
course of his parliamentary ex- 
perience, he had never telt more 
dithculty in rising to address 
the house than on the pretent 
occasion. He had to review the 
new and extended plan of finance 
proposed by the noble lord Oppo- 
site (lord Henry Petty), and to 
compare it, in all its parts and ail 
its bearings, with the present sy- 
stem, When he considered with 
what deliberation the noble lord 
must have prepared his plan, and 
what able assistance he had te 
complete it, it was so disagreeable 
a thing tor an individual like him: 
elt to state any thing in oppost. 
tion to it, that nothing but an im. 
perious sense of duty could war 
rant or induce him to offer himself 
to the house with that view, — But 
the difference between his opinions 
and those maintained by the noble 
lord was so great, that there must 
be some material errors on one 
side or the other. Considering the 
advantages the noble lord had 
with respect to the means of view: 
ing the subject, the errors were pro- 
bably on his own side ; but such was 
the conviction in his own mind of 
the truth of his own views of the 
ubject, that he felt it a paramount 
duty to give the house an opportu: 
nity of comparing his opmuions 
and calculations with those of the 
noble lord. He by no means 
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wished to depreciate the noble 
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meet. “Phat 
tion for him to 
the noble lord 
Yi poll cale 
ha princtple, 
of cvery Man 
it, and to state 
boring with the 
pporung him. 

t bya wish to 
lord, but by 
Iperstructure 
ral ) pectn went 
it upon any so- 
bkny one wha 
extended system 


present must be 
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It was impossible that parliament 
could now prot le for occasions so 
distant, and events so uncertain, 
without involving itself in infinite 
contradictions and emba ! 
He therefore « wned, he wished th: 
arsangements for the present veal 
had been but on an extensive 
view, without calling upon parlia- 
ment to idopt arranvements ot the 
same extent, Which tt was tmposst- 
ble it could do with tirformation or 

judgr rent. He admitted, that un- 


he ss data were assumed, it was im- 


any d termination 3; 

feared was, that by the assumption 
of fallacious data, far from being 
en. t tO J occed ce mtentiy 


we should be | 
TOTS. The ne 


kOTQU, I 
to so small an expenditure a 
$2,000 ,00°1., hoped, not only to be 
able to cover that exp ture, but 


to provide for its imcidenta 
cesses; but the expenditure o! 
SY OOO,000/. was an expenditure 
cut down trom 41, ,000,000/., and 
mm putting it forward as the proba- 
by! — _ , , : ] 

ye an nt of our war expendi- 


, oo , } A } 
ture, the noble lord should take 


to the amount of the burthens tt 
wonld have to bear. FI 

the noble lord must have derived, 
from the source with which he was 
so hon urably « mnected, st l- 
ples which would bev 
from disposing him to ret 
countrymen the “ penitus toto di- 
visos orbe Britannos.’ He was 


ure the n lord \ d be sorry 
to think that vy hould be pre- 
vented trom « operat , even b 
money, to thre XE wi! oh 
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of the last war under this head, '¢ 
he had looked to the average ey. 
penises OF the last four Ve@urs in par. 
ticular, he would have found tha 
there was an annual cor ingen 
charge of 3,700,0002 for expense 

which c had left wholly ontof hi 

cal ethetap and therefore, on this 
ground, hewas sorry, without enter. 
mgintothe pros 
that the noble lord had calculated 

for the present circumstances ak 


’ ‘ : , . ¢ 
Phere were at the present time very 


ect ot twenty vears, 


trong motives for calculatine op 


much to car 
hold out for a war ofr twentv years 


" . 
‘1 


curauon on an expen ure of 
$2,000, 000C4 without any increase. 
Pat he was more imeline d t close 
with the noble lord’s dat ly an 1 to 


come to tssue upon ht pri ciples, 
leaving the particulars to be 
cussed in. the committee, where 

me friendsof his, better acquannt. 
ese sub. 


diss 


ed with the details of 
jects than he was, would make 
some observations upon them. He 
thr crit he had the means ¢ f prov: 
that the noble lord’s plat . if 
acted upon and carried fully mt 
execuwiion, would be the means of 


, ; : 

InvoIVvines the country in oreat em- 
“f . . ‘ 

barrassment , uw not m compuete 


rin, and, what was still worse, m 
unnecessary and gratuitous rum. 
‘Te was sensible of the difficulty ot 
the task he had undertaken. But 
he trusted, that the arguments 

th whi ch he should endeavour to 


est ibhi sh hi ) aes would be Te 
ceived with indulgence and Ibe. 


ralitv, from the consideration that 

: ferred 
the points to which they reterred, 
deserved the fullest attention. aan 


Here the noble lord went miea 
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eecombled the usurious terms 
| natn 1 used 


which a distressea 3 
money to detrav the mterest of sums 
borrowed antecedently. When the 
noblelord erected his superstructure 
et two stories cn such a basis, he 
micht as well have reared his castle 
to 1s many more, like the Indian 
prugod , and by borrowing the m- 
terest of the interest of his stlp- 


lomental loans have carried his 


1 vans ried his 

principle to its ultimate pormt. Ii 
5 . 

was certainly a most satistactory 
l-ration, that the noble lord, 


} those who acted with him, now 
idmitted that war might be main. 


taned for twenty vears, without 

iddii y creat to the existing (pili 

thens of the country. What he liad 
PPO BRIS. Sey Cy 


‘ady ated, wouid ivi ( 
. } 
ty of examining the fitth 
; f of comni: l, upon \ ich 
‘ 
he had proposed to state his senti- 
' , 28 ] , Lil CoO 1p ti tiiVve 
l cht oOuntry Would He 
d y the 1 ) iT rd’s ind 
ane j 
the present m. je had made 
' } } 
. { t } 4 4 r,s tii if the \ ste? ? Dy) 
1 ‘ ! r 
loan, with the ordimar rk 
fund of we ner cent. on the 
} tal b \ l, Wi tld t ‘ 
: ! 1 
dj proposed by t lob 
4 4 | 
Td, 1 wie COU i Cw i Ye. , 
and that the system of double loans 
in the last degree usurious. 
| ' , | 
the noble lord had dwelt much on 
° s) . - > { 
ui at sSIty Of preserving raity 
with tho cs ' = 
s st : \ h Ider, ind hea “re d 
% } } eo} i 
M wim that, though the stock. 
} = ‘4 ‘ : 
holder had no right that considera- 
tons for him should fetter the de- 
( yr Ot nar] Neen he ver ha, 
ptrianiment, We yet nad it 
( B agen Ba} 7 
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last ten years. The relief would 
be given to the stockholder in the 
first ten vears, rather than in the 
last, as after the year 1820 his 
sinking fund would be declining; 
and im the year 1826 the amount 
of the debt would exceed the ag- 
gregate of his sinking fund by six 
miliions. ‘The stockholder would 
preter a sinking fund ot eleven 
millions, and a loan of twelve 
millions, toa sinking fund of twen- 
ty-six millions, and a loan of thirty- 
two millions, which would create 
a capital of trom filly to sixty 
millions. Jiowever the noble lord 
might mask his principles under 
the machinery of this bill, the 
machinery was calculated to take 
money out of the poc! ts of the 
coumry, and to dilapt 
He had thought it his 
duty to submit his views on this 

to the house, rot with any 
* from thie 
merit of the noble lord’s plan, for 
he telt a sincere respect for that 
noble lord, and he telt the reverse 


diate its ree 


sources, 


1 - ~* 
SUD]CE \ 


intention of derugatine 


of any wish to detract =f: 122 the 
value of his proposition. But 
t ! h n ha expla ical at some 
} { } obj ctw tO ti 1y| in of 


the noble lord, he wa tll anxious 
to submit them ina more precise 
torm to the h suse, in the shape of 
ts hich an 
urces ot the 
country as the noble lord; and he 
to receive from the 
noble lord on atormer nicht, his 
liberal testimony, not « nly to the 
extent of the resources of the 
country, but to the transcendent 
‘san who 
had latd the toundation of the 
system which had been so strongly 
fortiied by the vigorous tinancial 

my) th ; noble lord 
last session, as wei as by the ef- 
ficient 
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mers of the great stat 
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ficient operation ¢ f the 
mstituted by a noble mem 
another house (lord Sidmouth) at 
war, and 


measures 


ber ol 


’ ° | , 
the conclusion ot the late 
at the commencement of the 

_ i 
present. W ith this system ne 
brightest hopes, and best future pro- 
snects of the country were imnt- 
i 4 , 
mately connected. He had 
in a tormer session, that, as far as 
a powerful navy, a powerful army, 
SO powerful as under 
wiser regulations it 


suid 


though not 
hetter a d 
might have been; and as far as 
legitimate, steady, and unbounded 
resources Were concerned, no coun- 
trv had ever been handed over by 
any ministers to their successors in 
a more triumphant situation than 
this country at the late chance.— 
Whatever might be the 
authenticity in the statement, as 
coming irom him, he had met 
witha considerable personal rebuke. 


Want ol 


jut he had to express his gratitude 
to the noble lord for bearing out 
ail his statements, which were 
é than ov 
it be had then 
noble lord did now, that the war 


stated what the 
ied on by the sysiem 
ns without any great 
burthens, he 
ito animad. 
version, but certainly his nerves 
jual to that statement. 
ble had then only to submit his re- 
sulutians to the house, which he 
hop d thev wot iid receive Wi ith the 
same indulgence with which they 
had heard him. He offered them 
rather as his objections to the sy- 
stem: ot the noble lord, than as 
principles upon which he should be 
i to found any system. lt 
correct, the noble | rd 
would be able to expose the fallacy 
of them. ‘Lhe noble lord then 
eoncluded with moving his first re- 
l 


might be 

, ’ : | 
ofr Goud, 
increase of the public 


mivht have been op 


ad SPUSCE 


they Wer 
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i] N D 


solut 
shou 
hext. 
Lord Henry 
It necessal ytos 


ion, proposing that thie 
ld be adjourned to 


debate 
Monday 


Petty did not feel 
ay more than a few 
words on the present occasion, be. 
cause it Was neither desirable foy 
the house nor for himself that. he 
should tollowthen oble } lord through 
his very able spe eech, and the clear 
view he had given of his objections 
to the new financial system that 
had been submitted to the house 
on atformer night. It was, how. 
ever, necessary tor lim to makea 
fen ervations upon one point, 
upon by 
» mn order to prevent 
what had 
former 
further. ‘The 
objection of the noble lord to 
the system that had been submitted 
to the house was, that it went to 
legislate for the Though 
lord admitted that it 
right to look tothe future 
in the arrangement of any system, 
think it desirable that 
any legisiative enactment should be 
resorted to for that purpose. He 
had himself stated, that it would 
he necessary for tl } use to look 


° s | 
imuation o7 tae 


touched 
4 
anv miusconce t10n ot 
himseli en a 
night from going 
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future. 


‘ . 
Kia 1 ble 


Ne Qld not 


prospectively to the 
country, in the adoption of any 
system; but that it would not be 
desirable to make any legislative 
enactment on an 
future events, which might prove 
contrary to all calculation, and 
were solely under the control of 
Providence. He had expressly as 
serted, thatii any esse ntial altera- 
tion were to take place in the plan, 
it would not arise trom any such 
alteration of events, or of the cir 
cumstances of the country. What 
were the changes that were likely 
» take place? An increase of ex 
penditure, 
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expenditure, from the demand for 
foreign subsidies trom without, or 
from the rise of labour, or of the 
price of stores within. He had 
particul arly adverted to contingent 
circumstances, and stated, that in 
proportion as any increase took 
place in the expenditure from either 
of these causes, that increase was 
to be provided tor by an increase 
of the supplemental Joans, and an 
increase of the interest thereon. 
Another change which he had ad- 

verted to was one which might 
arise from the failure of any ot ‘the 
duties imposed; but for this there 
was a provision in the plan, be- 
cause parliament was pledged to 
make good such deficiency by other 
duties. Having stated this, he 
had only to request of the house, 
and of the country, that they 
weuld receive his proposition such 
asitwas, and as it candidly pro- 


bi lates in the House of Commons on Mr. Ashton Smith's 
ing the Hampshire Election—Lore 
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fessed to be, and not look upon him 
as responsibletor any alteration that 
might take place. If he continu- 
ed to fill the situation which he 
then held, it would be his duty to 
explain the cause of the change 
YM hen It occur and 

Mr. Rose did not propose to 
enter then into the discussion of 
the resolution: he was not. satis- 
fied with the data of the noble 
lord opposite, or those of his noble 
friend, though the latter seemed 
less liable to  objectio n. The plan 
of the noble lord, however, ap- 
peared to him a permanent one ; 
and it once adopted, it would 
not be possible to make any 
alteration in it for twenty years, 
without convulsing the whole 
system. 

The debate was then adjourned 
to Monday. 


{7 a . - , 
{Ainiion respect 


Hawkeslbury's 


Motion on military 


Affairs—Lord Grenville on the Admini: stration of Justice in Scotland— 
Delates on the same Subject in the House of Lords—Delates in the 
House of Commons on Finance—Mr. Rolson's Motion on the Barracks— 
Mr. Whitbread’s Speech on the Poor Laws. 


HE most important part of 

this chapter is unquestionab ly 

that relati ing to the oe laws.—- 
The speech delivered | y Mr. Whit- 
bread on the occasion was replete 
with sound arguinent, founded 
upon n undeni lable facts, which were 

admitted by .the house and the 
nation, That a subject of so vast 


a magnitude, which had for years 
employed the thoughts of Mr. 
Pitt, Mr. Rose, and others, should 
be liable to no objections could not 
be expected. The general prin- 
ciples could not be disputed ; and 
it will be regretted by every lover 
of his country, that circumstances 
should have arisen to have set the 
question 
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question at rest before its merits 
had been discussed, and tts advan- 
ta fully explained. The con- 
dition of the labouring poor; of 


those who, in addition to poverty, © 


are drinking deep of the cup of 
affliction, requires and demands 
the attention of parliament s and 
we trust that, whatever party as- 
sumes the reins of government, 
this subject may no longer be neg- 
lected. 

On the 13th of February, after 
the usual business in the house of 
commons, in the course ot which 
several petitions against the abo- 
lition of the slave trade were pre- 
sented and received : 

Mr. Ashton Smith, according 
to the notice he had given, rose to 
call the attention of the house to 
the petition lying on the table, com- 
plamme of the undue influence of 
certain members of the government, 
m the late election for members to 
serve in parliament for the county 
ot Hants. The honourable mem- 
ber then desired the petition to 
be read; which b« iY! done, he 
desired the clerk to read the resolu- 
tonot the year 1709, December 
Oth, which constituted it a high 
breach of the pris rhe ves Of that 
house, for any member of the 


Rovernmecs t, OT peer « I plriament, 
to intertere m the election of any 
commoner to scive m parhame e 
He then pr ceeded to the o! ect 
of his motion. ITtwas a dc) lt 
and irksome task to be obvced to 
call in question the conduct of 


any of the members of the govern- 
ment; and it was doubly sO when, 
as im this case, the person advert- 
ed to was a gentleman for whom 
he individually entertained the ut- 
most esteem ; and as he had previ- 
ously acquainted him with the 
nature of his intended motion, so 
he now assured him, ‘that he bore 








HAND 


him no personal dislike, and he 
would conduct no charge againg 
him but what should be fair and 
open. The charge exhibited in the 
petition against him, was that of 
applying to the barrack master 
general, to exert his influence in 
favour of the court candidates, at 
the then ensuing election for Hants, 
and which influence was so exerted 
that it succeeded as it was design. 
ed ; by which means a very worthy 
rentleman lost his election, who 
Fad served his country with fidelity 
tor upwards of sixteen years (Mr, 
Chute). This, he said, was a mat. 
ter of the most serious concern to 
the county ; it was of the most im. 
portant consideration to the country 
at large, and to the constitution. 
It was a gross violation of our civil 
rights, and such, as far as related 
to the county of Hants, as must 
operate to sacrifice it for ever to 
government. Fle was a witness to 
the effectsof ithumself, and henever 
beheld a county so panic struck, as 
when these effects were traced to 
their cause. ‘The credit of mint 
sters was at stake, and their repu- 
tation was deeply involved in the 
matter. It certainly was in their 
discretion to grant the nation that 
redress which the subject loudly 
demanded; and trusting in the 
persuasion that the boon would net 
be refused, he should move that a 
committee be appointed, and that 
the committee should be a com- 
mittee of privileges, to which the 
sutd petition should be referred, 
and that such committee do report 
their proceedings to that house. — 
The motion was seconded by sif 
Henry Mildmay, who compliment 
ed the last speaker for the modes 
ration, candour, and talent with 
which he conducted the business 
The interference was in direct de 
fiance, and in the teeth of the reso 
lutions 
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lutionsof that house,and his honour- 
able friend called upon that house 
to assert their rights and matn- 
tain their own resolution ; he hoped 
gentlemen would do so, as then 
they would establish the principle of 
that resolution, which would never 
be violated again with impunity. 
There was no county in the king- 
dom so susceptible, or so liable to 
be affected by ministertal influence, 
as the county ofe Southampton ; it 
was so circumstanced that it must 
have infinitely greater weight there 
than elsewhere. It abounded with 
church and collegiate property, it 
had dock-yards, and was one of 
the great arsenals of the kingdom. 
The dock-yards alone possessed 
upwards of four hundred voiers, 
exclusive of the number of gentle- 
men and others employed under 
the comptroller of the navy, and 
navy contractors, together with 
their several connections, all under 
yovernment iniluence ; and when, 
in addition to these, the whole 
phalanx of the barrack depa:tment 
is annexed, the interterence ot the 
government, when applied, must 
ever prevail, and, if continued, 
must constitute that respectable 
county a complete ministerial 
borough, and no independent man 
would ever venture as a candidate 
to represent it. Tie would do the 
gentleman opposite to him (Mr. 
lreemantle ) the justice to believe, 
that the corrupt influence did not 
origmate either with the secretary 
of the treasury, the comptroller ot 
tie navy, or the barrack master 
general. No, it was a settled and 
arranged plan of the government 
to turn ont a man who had up- 
lig Muy an ly 1 stly served his 
“Ountry sixteen years. (Here the 
Hovourable buronet read an extract 
rom the first letter of sir William 
hi€athcara tn +} : 
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stating the application of Jord 
Temple, authorised by lord Gren- 
ville, to himself, intimating to 
him, that government would not 
oppose his re-election in the event of 
a dissolution, if he did not coalesce 
with Mr. Chute, against whom 
government proposed to setupa 
candidate, Mr. Chute having put 
hiraself in systematic opposition to 
goverument.) © ‘Lhe honourable 
member then read a copy of a let- 
ter irom Mr. Freemantie to the bar- 
rack-master general, to support 
the cause of Messrs. Herbert and 
Thistlethwaite (at this instant there 
was a general cry of Hear! hear! 
from the opposition benches.) He 
said, that in pursuance of this in- 
struction, and in compliance with 
the request, major Davis was 
commissioned to exert his efforts 
inthe isle of Wight, Lymington, 
and Southampton; and the major’s 
‘answers state, that his success was 
beyond his most ardent expecta 
tions. In addition to these letters, 
the hongurable gentleman read a 
correspondence beteen the barrack- 
master general and major Davis, 
whereim it was set forth that the 
expenses ot his journeys must be 
detrayed by Limself, as they couid 
not possibly be introduced in any 
of the public accounts. Fle ani- 
madverted with much asperity on 
what he supposed mijtht therefore 
exist, a public and a private account 
of the moneys ct the people: if 
such prevailed, and indeed the 
mystery with which the subject 
seemed to be communicated justi- 
hed the supposition, then that alone 
was ground abundant to bring the 
question before the commons of 
Great Britain, and call for redress. 
Ie next adverted to a Jetter, which 
involved the name of a nobleman 
of such high reputation, that he 
could hardly bring himself to think 

(; he 
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he would allow himself to interfere 
in such a business; he who, when 
himself a member of that house, 
most probably lent his patriotic aid 


to fix on its journals that record of 


manly dignity, that in the year 
1799 first graced ts records. He 
stated to the house the written 
evidence in support of this case, 
and he undertook to prove at their 
bar, that the barrack ofhee carried 
into effect the commands and in- 
structions of the honourable rentle- 
man Hie had several facts to 
establish what he asserted; that 
which he had already recited was, 
however, enough for the house to 
grant the motion :—* Ex uno disce 


OMNES. his is a question of 


magnitude, it strikes at the vitals 
of the constitution, and “ comes 
heme to men’s business and 
bosoms.””  ‘Thetr honour and dig- 
nity demanded an inquiry, and he 
emphaticallyeasked, who would 
pay any attention to the resolutions 
of that house,-if one of such im- 
portance should, with i punity, 
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the letter of Mr. Freemanth Wils 
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casion, but they were those a 
that proceeded not from any cog, 
sciousness of guilt, but from ty 
dread he felt of being incapable ty 
do justice to himself when he wa 
attacked in a way that involved hy 
character, honour, and fame, and 
every thing that was dear to man, 
He therelore supplicated the ip. 
dulgence of the house, whilst he 
shouhd endeavour to justify him 
self in that way, which if not orn 
mented with talent or eloquenee, 
would, nevertheless, be founded 
upon truth. The honourable bare. 
net tells the house, that the paper 
he read, which contains the mat. 
ter complamed of, was a copy d 
i letter; he appealed to the hous 
whither such an instrument could 
be held forth as evidence agains 
him! He would, however, pro. 
duce the original letter, which he 
obtained from general Hewitt, and 
he weuld justify it. Here the 
honourable gentleman read the 
letter, which was dated the 22d at 
September last, some time prev 
ous to the dissolution of parlia 
ment, and contamed, for the me : 
pari, mne h of the matter specitied 
in what purported to be a copy ot 
that letter. He then appealed to 
the house, whether this was writt 
in his public or his private cap city, 
ind whether there was any token 
of oflicial import about it. [t was 
marked “ private,” as was his un 
form custom when writing @ 
private business, and was writer 
10 behalf of an intimate frient. 
He then adve rted to the petition 
which charged him with writing 
the letter in his official capacity; 
but he trusted he had fully remo 
a that insinuation. He could @ 
‘manner tell the house that he 
was a freeholder of the county of 
Hants, that he had had that free 


hold many years, and that his cot 
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nections and relations there are as 
respectable and as opulent as any 
who had signed that petition; and 
he understood that his mere 
support as a private gentleman was 
eo disfranchise him of his right, 
because he happened to be secre- 
tary tothe treasury, he would not 
hold the office five minutes. He 
asked the house, was there any 
law that prohibited him, as the 
secretary to the treasury, from tn- 
teresting himself on behalf of his 
private friends? If this were law 
and right, he from henceforth 
must be ata loss how to conduct 
himself in any capacity, much 
less that of secretary to the trea- 
sury. He concluded by appealing 
to the feelings of the house. 

Mr. Jeffery of Poole said, he 
did notintend, at coming into the 
house, to take any part in the de- 
bate ; but he was obliged to change 
his mind, in consequence of the 
assertions of the honourable secre- 
tary (Mr. Freemantle) in vindica- 
tion of the character and purity of 
ministers with respect to elections. 
He could state stubborn facts, 
which would prove that the govern- 
ment had exercised its influence; he 
could inform the house, that he 
was told by the honourable secre- 
tary « f the treasury, that he should 
lose his patronage in the borough 
and town of Poole, on account of 
the opposition he had given: and 
tt was added, that Michiel Angelo 
Taylor, esq. was to receive the 
whole weight and authority of ad- 
Ministration, to back him apaimst 
the other candidate. his fact, 
which clearly exhibited the conduct 
ot government, must be sufficient 
to excite the disgu t of the house, 
and of the country ! 

Mr. Tierney had to thank tbe 
honourable gentleman who 
posed the Question, and also the 
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honourable baronet who second- 
ed it, for the several documents 
which they produced and read; 
for, as the case now stood before 
the house, gentlemen were ac- 
quainted with all the papers and 
information which could be referred 
to the committee of privileges: be- 
ing capable of exercising its judg- 
ment on what was read, he did not 
think that the house would come 
to the resolution of referring this 
case toa committee. The petition 
contained only one charge, and 
that agamst his honourable friend 
Mr. Freemantle. He was at a 
loss for the reason which could in- 
duce an honourable member (Mr. 
Jeffery} to bring a charge against 
another member (Mr. M. A. Tay- 
lor) in his absence. He never 
heard such improper language, not 
only trom one member to another, 
but from one gentleman to another. 
(Order ! order! from Mr. Stanhope, 
who said he never heard such un- 
parliameatary language during the 
time he held a seat in the house, 
as that used by the right honour- 
able gentleman, wlio seemed in- 
clined to provoke the parties to 
shoot each other.) . (A cry of 
Hear! hear! and Order! order! 
fol) wed. ) 

Mr. Speaker thought it would 
be more regular, if the right ho- 
nonrable gentleman (Mr. Tierney) 
had not used the last expressions. 

Mr. Tierney begged pardon of 
the house, and assured the honour- 
able gentleman who called him to 
order, that he had not any such 
intention as that which he ascribed 
to him in the use of those objectione 
able words. He could not refrain 
from observing that it was extra- 
ordinary, in the search of the ho- 
nourable gentlemen for precedents, 
they could only make out this one 
charge; and what did that amount 
G2 to? 
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to? To this merely, that his ho- 
nourable friend’s lewer was dated 
from the Treasury; this was the 
whole offence. Ji he had had the 
experience of an old treasury prac- 
titioner, he would have dated it 
from his house in Stanhope-street, 
which would have saved him and 
the petitioners the trouble of pro- 
posing and making it. But the 
words ‘treasury chamber’ import- 
ed, at present, something so terrible 
as to make the right honourable 
gentleman (Mr. G. Rose) quite 
aghast. He conceived that it would 
be trifling with the dignity and the 
time of parliament to go into a 
committee on this unfounded and 
valtry charge, which no opposition 
but the present would exhibit: 
there might, however, be some e¢x- 
cuse for such conduct. Perhaps 
the right honourable gentleman 
(Mr. Rose), knowing the use which 
had been formerly made of the in- 
fluence of government, assumed 
that it might have been exercised 
on the occasion alluged to by the 
present government. At allevents, 
it must excite disgust to sce this 
petition brought forward from 
such a quarter. 

Mr. Canning hoped the right 
honourable gentleman would allow 
him to quality his astonishment by 
saying that the surprise and disgust 
of the country must arise ag the 
opposition of the right honourable 
gentleman and _ his colleagues to 
the further hearing of this petition. 
Fortunately for the empire, the 
right honourable gentleman and 
the other supporters of parliamen- 
tury reform had come into office g 
but being once vested with power, 
and holding a high situation, the 
notions of the right honourable 
rentleman were suddenly alrered. 
What was the first preot which he 
rave of his idea ef reform ?>—That 
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all the principles and _practicg, 
which he formerly censured apg 
reprobated, should not be wholly 
removed, but used against thoy 
who had themselves when in power 
endeavoured to practise them : his 
only ambition seemed to be, wp 
have the satisfaction of retorting 
upon preceding administrations the 
abuses which they might have ep. 
couraged, but which the ti 
honourable gentleman, at the time 
to which he alluded, had condema. 
ed with the greatest virulence, as 
subversive of the constitution of 
the country. The right honourable 
gentleman gave a proof of his 
system of purity by stating, that 
he did not think it a crime for the 
secretary of the treasury to solicit 
with every appearance that was 
official, the head of the barrack 
department in Hampshire. The 
right honourable gentleman (Mr, 
Tierney ) justified its rejection, by 
adducing similar abuses formerly 
practised ; his argument went to 
prove that one government should 
make reprisals, as it were, upon 
another ; for he stated in substance, 
that Mr. Chute had been defeated 
and turned out of his seat by the 
abuses which had been practised in 
the same place by preceding govern 
ments. ‘This was a terrible de. 
nunciation against the county of 
Hants; for, granting that the 
electors of every other county may 
obtain redress, yet the electors ot 
Hampshire are to endure the ex 
istence of abuses for ever, without 
a hope of redress: in fact, they 
were to be told, that having been 
inthe habit, under every change 
of government, to see their favour 
ite candidate removed by court iM 
fluence and ministerial intrigue 
they have no right to complains 
that the present government has as 
good a right to resort to those prace 
rices 
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eices as any that went before it ; 
and, of course, that the electors 
must bear the consequences. ‘There 
was this peculiarity attached to the 
case of Hampshire, namely, that 
it was the undue influence of the 
government exercised at a genet al 
election, which caused the resolu. 
tions now entered on the journals 
against such -practices in future. 
The right honourable gentleman, 
in confirmation of what he advan- 
ced on this point, read the letter of 
the duke of Chandos, on which 
the resolution of the house was 
founded, and concluded with ex- 
pressing a hope, that although the 
petition was not manufactured to 
the taste of ministers, yet that it 
might be suffered to go to a com- 
mittee, 

Mr. Perceval thought it highly 
improper that the government 
should have exerted its power in 
mfluencing elections. He accused 
the ministers of having abandoned 
their former pledyes, and of com 
mitting those very unconstitutional 
acts which they formerly made the 
givands of accusation against the 
then ministers. It was argued, 
that the letter from the secretary of 
the treasury was perfectly inno- 
cent; it was written by the honour- 
able secretary in his private charac- 
ter, as a freeholder of the county 
of Hants. A little attention to 
tae facts would set this matter in a 
proper light. ‘To whom was it 
sent? It was addressed to licuten- 
ant-peneral Hewitt, barrack-master 
general, whom he had not under- 
stood, from the honourable secre- 
tary to the treasury, to be also a 
trecholder, nor, even it he were, a 
personal acquaintance; it certainly 
cid not appear from the style of the 
fetter that any intimacy subsisted. 
Ie began, coldly and formally, 
wa “ors” it then proceeded to 
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charge the recollection of the 
persons to whom its contents were 
to be imparted, with the expected 
dissofution of parliament, and 
mentioned the names of the candi- 
dates to be supported, Mr. Herbert 
and Mr. Thistlethwaite, adding, * I 
take the liberty of recommending 
these gentiemen to your favourable 
influence.” ‘Then they were not 

to be recommended to the freehold- 
ers, but to major Davis, assistant 
barrack-master general, “or any 

other gentleman within your de- 
partment.’? Was thg¢ house to be 
gravely toldthat this was an ordi- 
nary lIciter, written by one free- 
holder to another, mixing with it 

noundue infuence, exercising no 

authority connected with official 

arrangements? Was this private 

intercourse between one frecholde: 

and another ? It was yet to be learnt 

if the scene exhibited in Hampshire 

was not to be discovered in every 

other part Oi the kingdom. Per- 

haps the honourable gentleman 

had not only a frechold im Hamp- 

shire, but in various other counties; 

or, if he had not, other secretaries 

under ministers might exercise this 

same privilege of freeholders, in 

every other district of the empire. 

Was this practice to be thus gene- 

raliy diffused? Wasthis language 

on the sacred franchise of English- 
men to be employed? and by these 
boasting reformers, who only wait- 
ed to be invested with power to 
establish the freedom of the coun- 
try on an immovable basts, “ Pro« 
vided I do not give hard money, 
or harder threats, | mzy use any 
influence I please to defeat the 
purposes of this tranchise.” 

Lord Howick contended, that 
there had been no unconstitutional 
interference, either on the present 
or any other occasion, on the part 
of government. If there was any 
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jmpr interference, it was on 
the an side of the house. This 
charge, like many of the others, 
he considered as frivolous. “ Ex 
uno disce omnes.” He was per- 
suaded that the house would not 
think it right to go into the inquiry. 
He had already said, that if the 
charge could be proved, hismajesty’s 
ministers deserved the censure of the 
house: but if not, that it ought to be 
marked by the manner of reject- 
ing it. The charge had been 
brought forward, and a more 
frivolous one he had never heard 
ot. He called upon the house 
therefore to dismiss the petition 
out of the court. le was as 
anxious as the honourable gentle- 
man could be to secure the indepen- 
dence of parliament, but he could 
not consider that there was any 
impropriety in a_ secretary of the 
treasury domg that which had al- 
ways been done. His lordship con- 
cluded by asserting that nothing 
had been fairly laid to the charge 
of goverrment; and he trusted 
that the house would not only 
calmly and dispassionately view 
the subject, but would entirely, dis- 
miss the motion. 

Mr. Biddulph, Mr. Rose, Mr. 
Herbert, and several other gentle- 
men spoke; on a division, for the 
motion 57, against 184. Majority 
for the minister 127. 

In the house of peers, February 
16, lord Hawkesbury moved for 
an address to his majesty for papers 
consisting of returns of the military 
force of the country, number of 
men enlisted, desertions, &c. which 
being ordered, a short conversation 
took place between the earl of 
Westmoreland and lord Grenville, 
respecting a motion made by the 
former tor printing of certain 
papers relating to the West Indies, 
to which lord Grenville objected 


on account of the expenses. The 
motion being abandoned by the 
noble earl, 

Lord Grenville rose, pursuant 
to the notice he had given, to in 
troduce a bill for the better regula. 
tion of the courts of justice in Scot. 
land, and for introducing the trials 
by jury in civil causes, in certain 
cases. In doing this, he thought 
it necessary to endeavour to remove 
the false impressions that had pre. 
vailed on the subject. This mea. 
sure Was very extensive in its nature; 
but it was not just to prepossess the 
minds of persons against it, by 
attributing to it objects which it 
did not embrace. It had been 
said, that it was intended by this 
bill to introduce a complete change 
in the civil jurisprudence of Scot. 
land, and to assimilate it altogether 
to the law of England. When he 
first introduced the subject to their 
lordships’ notice, he had declared 
that he entertained no such inten. 
tion, and he was still of opinion, 
that nothing could be more im. 
politic and unjust than such an at- 
tempt. The bill which ne had to 
offer, made in fact no alteration in 
the law of Scotland, but related 
solely to the manner in which the 
law ought to be administered. His 
lordship then, in a very detailed 
manner, proceeded to explain the 
purport of the bill, and went over 
all the topics upon which he touch- 
ed when he moved the resolutions 
on the same subject towards the 
close of the last session. The 
general outline of the change now 
proposed may be briefly stated. 
The bill relates to three objects. 
ist. T'o divide the court of sessions, 
which consists of fifteen judges, 
into three chambers of five judges 
each, having concurrent jurisdic 
tions.—Zdly, To introduce, oF 
rather to revive, in Scotland, the 

tri 
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trial by jury in civil actions of a 
certain description, namely, those 
which relate to personal rights, all 
questions relative to landed pro- 
erty being left to be decided in 
the usual manner.—3dly, To con- 
stitute an intermediate chamber of 
appeal, between the court oi ses- 
sions and the house of lords. In 
forming this chamber of appeal, 
his lordship proposed to empower 
his majesty, by the bill, to make 
one new lord of session; and also 
to make the lord chief baron a 
member of the same court, in order 
that he may also sit in the chamber 
of revision. One member from 
each of the other three chambers, 
will make five judges, for the 
chamber of revision. And as it 
might happen that the judge be- 
longing to the chamber from which 
the appeal may be made, would 
not choose to sit in the chamber of 
revision, there would always be 
four judges remaining to decide on 
the appeal, It was his lordship’s 
intention to propose, that the bill 
should not be read a second time 
until this day three weeks, that 
further time might still be afforded 
tor considering the subject. He 
concluded by moving, “that the 
dill be now read a first time.” 

The duke of Montrose doubted 
whether it would not be better to 
divide the court of session into only 
two chambers than into three. He 
had at first thought favourably of 
the establishment of an intermedi- 
ate court of appeal, but he had 
since altered his opinion. Upon 
reflection, he did not think that 
such a measure was likely to nie. 
vent the accumulation of appeals 
before the house of lords ; it would 
gage more step through 
: the litigants would have to 
. before they came to their lord- 

ps’ bar. He was also of Opi- 
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nion, that in discussing this sub- 
ject, their lordships ought to have 
the assistance of the judges from 
Scotland. 

Lord Eldon and lord Hawkes- 
bury gave their approbation in 
eeneral to the measure, but reserv- 
ed to themselves the right of pro- 
posing alterations in the details of 
the bill. Tord Eldon was desirous 
that the bill should not be read un- 
til this day three weeks; and both 
these noble lords doubted whether 
it was practicable to introduce the 
trial by jury into the law of Scot- ° 
land in civil cases. 

Lord Ellenborough declared his 
decided approbation of the mea- 
sure, and stated with great en- 
ergy the inestimable advantages 
which this country derives from 
the trial by jury in civil cases, and 
the great boon which its introduc- 
tion into Scotland would confer 
upon that country. 

Lord Suffolk also approved of 
the measure, and thovght that the 
salaries of the Scotch judges ought 
to be increased. 

Lord Grenville wished the bill 
to be read a second time this day 
three weeks, in order that it might 
go through the committee before 
Easter; but he was willing that it 
should not be committed until this 
day four weeks, 

After a few words from lord E]- 
don and the lord chancellor, the 
bill was read a first time, and 
ordered to be printed. 


On the 10th of March lord 
Grenville, anxious that the house 
should be in possession of ail the 
necessary facts on this business, 
moved that the clerks should pre- 
pare an account of the number of 
appeals brought to that house, di- 
stinguishmg those from the courts 
here and from Scotland, with the 
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number decided upon, dismissed, 


are. from 1794 to 1501; and also 
the like account of appeals, di- 
gtinguishing those from Scotland 
and Lreland, from 1801 to the 
present & ume 

This mation being agreed to, 
the lord chancellor stated to the 
house the receipt of a paper, pur- 
porting to be a memoyial from the 
college of justice in Scotland, re- 
specting the bill brought i in, and re- 
queste “d their lordsai ps’ Instructions 
respecting it. It was, after some 
conversation, agreed that the me- 
mor! il could not be rec ived, al- 
though the sentiments cf the lords 
of session upon thts subject would 
be highly desirable. ‘They must, 
however, if they wisned to address 
the house, do it in the form of a 
petition in their individual charac- 
ters as lords of session, and not as 
abody. This the lord chancellor 
undertook to communicate. 

lo this subject lord Grenville 
aéverted on the 1]2tl, observing, 
that tho Nj hhe was decidedly h: 
tile to any proposition for receiving 
the opini ns of the Yords of session 
with respect to the exp a arene} of 
the bill asa legislative nieasure, he 
still thou ght it of oT ince that 
the IT lord: hip s should have the Op 
portunity of putting questions ¢t 
the judges of the court of sessi n, 
with respect to the practical effect 
which might be pri duce d by any 
of the provisions of the bill: he 
therefore moved thatt < lord 4b ie 
dent of the court of session, an d 
the two senior lords of that court, 
do attend the service of the house 
with all convenient speed. This 
motion was agreed to. 

March 16th. On the order of 
the day being read for going 
into a committee on this bill, rs 

The duke of Mi, ntrose e) pressed 
hin self deci idedly hostil to the 
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measure in its present shape. Hp 
conceived the proposed divisi 102. of 
the court of session into three 
clsimbers, witha stiperior court of 
appeal, to be an infraction of the 
aiticles of union, imasmuch as the 
court of sessice: would~ thus a9 
longer be the supreme court of 
Scotiand, but would be rendered 
inferior to another court, namely, 
the courtotappeal. The division 
into three chambers might also be 
cndieisinded serious inconvenience: 
a case, forinstance, decided bya 
majority of ten judges to four, 
might, by the Operation of this 
bill, be again decided u ipon by fonr 
judges in one of these three cham 
bers, aod these four might happen 
to be the minority on the former 
phe The chamber of review 
would, he thought, aiso defeat the 
object sought to be attained, name. 
ly, the more speedy administration 
* justice, by again narrowing the 
hannel of that a ministration, 
he he had littie doubt that this 
new court of appeal, if establish 
ed, would soon be as much over 
loaded v ith appeals aS that house 
was at present. He thought tt 
would be much more adviseable 
to divide the court of session into 
two chambers, consisting of eight 
judges, and seven, from each of 
which three judges might be de. 
tached into the outer house, to do 
the business there in a manner 
more com plete than that now prat- 
tised. The judges might take tt 
In retation every year to go inte 
the outer house. If this mode were 
— ted, and the courts were em 
powered to give possession in com 
sequence ot judgement, and 
order the payment of money, @ 
to take good security in case of 2m 
appeal ; and din if in that house 
costs were given on appeals to the 
extent of the expense actua Vy it 
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curred, together with damages for 
avy injury sustained, there would 
be no necessity for an mtermediate 
pats of appeal, and appeals tothat 
house would become much less fre - 
cueat. With respect to the introduc- 
ion of trial by jury, he thought it 
an experiment replete with difficulty 
and one that ought not to be tried 
without the most mature conside- 
ration: at least, the experiment, 
hewas of opinon, should be confined 
in the first instance to the city of 
Edinburgh. 

Lord Redesdale considered the 
present Measure as a breach of the 
act of union, as, if it was carried 
into eflect, the court of session 
would, in fact, no longer exist. 

The earl of Selkirk contended 
that it was perfectly consistent with 
the act of union to make regula- 
tions for the better administration 
of justice in Scotland; and this 
measure did nething more. He 
could not conceive that the esta- 
blishment of an intermediate court 
of appeal would tend to increase 
appeals, as experience in this coun- 
try, with respect to the court of ex- 
chequer chamber, proved directly 
he reverse. 

Lord Eldon was of opinion that 
the proposed division oi the court 
of session into three chambers was 
not consistent with the spirit of the 
act of union. He thought that 
much might be done by the mode 
proposed by the noble duke, by es- 
tablisaing two chambers, whilst, at 
tie same time, the act of union 
spline ince Hn 
“f the bill. ¢ Leroent provisions 

Pt » and contended that they 
were extremely defective with re. 
pect to the directions given for re- 
‘Orting to trial by jury, andappear- 
ed to lave been framed withouta 
duc consideration of the nature of 
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pleadings in the court of session, 
which were so different to those 
adopted in the courts of law at 
Westminster-hall. He had con- 
siderable doubts respecting that 
part of the bill which related to 
trial by jury, and thought it would 
be better to separate it from the 
other. It was a most important 
subject, and called for the earnest, 
serious attention of their lordships. 

Lord Grenville said, the objec- 
tion that this measure was an in- 
fringement of the act of union 
did not appear to him to be in the 
least well founded. It was clear 
that there existed an absolute ne- 
cessity for remedying the evils 
which resulted from the accumu- 
lation of business in the court of 
session more than that court could 
possibly get through, and the ac- 
cumulation of appeals in that 
house. The necessity of some re- 
medy was so evident, that those 
noble lords who objected to this 
meastire, proposed as a substitute 
the division into two chambers. It 
the division inio three chambers 
was, however, an infringement of 
the act of union, it was perfectly 
clear that the division into two 
chambers was also an infringement. 
He, however, could not conceive 
there was any doubt that parlia- 
ment had the power of making 
enactments for the better rezuia- 
tion of the court of session: 1t was 
a power recognised by an act of the 
Scotch parliament, and reserved by 
the words inserted in the article of 
the act of union, 

Lord viscount Melville declared 
himself friendly to the principle of 
diminishing the number ot lords oi 
session. He had formerly propo- 
sed a bill for diminsiung 
number to ten: but be confessed 
he thought the proposition oi the 
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noble lo rd for dividin £ them mto 
three chambers much preies rable. 
He doubted, however, the proprie- 
ty of establishing a court of review, 
which he thot ught an infringement 
of the act of union, whilst, at the 
same time, it would not tend to 
diminish the number of appeals to 
that house, as the litigants would 
still be anxious to app seal to the last 
resort. With respect to the trial 
by jury, he did not thi: 1k it would 
be productive of those benefictal 
effects which were looked for by 
the proposers of the bill: it was it] 


suited to the habits of the people ot 


Scotland, neither did they wish for 
its introduction. 

The earl of Lauderdale quoted 
the 18th and 19th articles of union, 
for the purpose of proving that the 
present measure Was no iiringe- 
ment upon that act, there being an 
express reservation that rerulations ; 
might be adopted for the admini- 
siration of justice, consistently with 
public policy, and for the evident 
utiliuy of the subject. The divi- 
sion of the court of session into three 


chambers, and the establishment of 


a court of review, were questions 
of public policy, respecting which, 
parliament had undoubtedly the 
power of deciding. 
session had formerly established re- 
gulations by acts of sederunt for th e 
more speedy administration of jus 

tice, and it were absurd to —* 
that parliament had not the para- 
mount power to enforce regula- 
tions for the better administration 
of justice. The introduction of the 
trial by jury formed part of the re- 
solutions passed last session; and 
since that — d no petition had 
been presented to the house from 
any part of Scotland against that 
part of the plan; he was therefore 
warranted in supposing that there 


The court ot 


was no objection to its introdye. 
tion. 

The earl of Mansfield, after mo. 
destly apok = offering him. 
self to the tention of the ‘hous 
upon such asu byect, expr essed him. 

self of the same opinion with lord 
Melville, and cited an opinion de. 
livered by that great lawyer, the 
earl of Mar sfeld, that the intro. 
duction of the trial by jury in Scot. 
land, so tar from being adviseable, 
might be attended with much ha 
zard in the experiment: so total. 
ly unsuited was it to the habits and 
prejudice s of the people. 

The house then went into a com. 
mittee, pro formd, in which lord 
Eldon gave notice that he should, 
when they came to the clause 
relative to the trial by jury, move 
that it be omitted, for the pur. 
pose of having another substituted, 
better suited to answer the desired 
purpose, 

On the 18th, lord Grenville said 
he thought it would be adviseable 
to empower the committee to sepa 
rate all that part of the bill which 
related to trial by jury from the 
other pa irts which related to the 
diviston of the court of session into 
three chambers, and the formation 
of a court of review. With this 
view he moved to postpose the 
committee to Monday, intending 
on that day to move the instruc. 
tions just referred to, and some 
other amendments. 

Lord Eldon thanked the noble 
lord for having thus given further 
time for the consideration of that 
part of the subject, which was i- 
volved in considerable difticuly, 
namely, the trial by jury. He had 
no dout tt that the tal by jury 
might, in some cases, be beneficial 
ly introduced into Scotland, but it 
Was a question of difficulty now 

this 
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shis should be done so as not to 
produce injury inste: id of good. 
With respect to the other part of 
the subject, he would give it every 
consideration in his pows ‘r, and en- 
deavour to come fo that result, 
which, while in his juc foment it 
would tend to remedy the evil that 
existed, would not violate the act of 
union. He doubted whether the 
court of review should not be rather 
sought im the chambers of the 
court of session, similar to our 
court of exchequer chamber, with 
relation to the courts of Westmin- 
ster-hall, than rendered a distinct 
court, superior to the court of ses- 
sion, which he was inclined to think 
not consistent with the articles of 
union. 

The lord chancellor had no 
doubt that he should be able to con- 
vinee their lordships, that the dit- 
ficulties in the way of the imtroduc- 
tion of triai by jury in civil cases 
into Scotland were much less than 
were apprehended ; that it would 
indeed be a comparatively easy 
task, and at the same time a very 
beneficial measure. 

Lord Melville thoucht it would 
Ne more adviseable to have only 
two chambers in the inner house, 

sole business | t which should be 
to review the decisions given in the 
outer house, VM here, {; m the larger 
p! rtion of time allowed to the 


udge S for transacting business, 
that business might be done well. 
it, howeve - a was determined to 
have three chambers, he thought 
that one of sm ch above should 
be allotted solely to the business of 
the ie outer house; in which case, 
from the single peaponsinnty. at- 
tacl i od to the jud; 


that ed to the » < teeiage : ung 
Hat could result from efficie NCY, 
and { irom solemnity 
so o€ expected, 
Lord Lauderdale 


ot decision, 
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the noble viscount in the necessity 
of adopting some means of doing 
the business in the outer heuse in a 
better manner, as it had been calcu. 
lated that a lord of session, in con- 
sequence of the multiplicity of other 
business, had only sixty-three hours 
inth ie yeas to allot tothat in the out- 
er house: this, however, had been 
}1 ovided tor in the present pl: in, by 
which, the three chambers only sit- 
ting alternately, eight judges n night 
be ‘allotted to the business of the 
outer house, while, according to 
the proposition of the noble vis- 
count, only five could sit there. 
Some turther conversation took 
place between several noble lords, 
the cue part of which turned 
epos the definition of equrty, as ape 
licable in England and Scotland. 
Lord Eldon having cited a decision 
of the court of session to prove the 
enlarged discretion exercised by 
that court, although not having 
originally an equit: tile jurisdiction ; 
lord Kinnuird considered it as an 
additional argument for regulating 
the proceedings of that court. 
Lord Melville conceived that the 
last speaker had argued as if it 
were intended to alter the laws of 
Scotland. Lord Holland entered 
at some length into a definition of 
equity, a term which, in the En- 
glish sense, he considered to be in- 
applicable to the prac tice of the 
court of session, which wi is reguia- 
ted by the discretion of the judges, 
without any ot those rules w hich de- 
fined the province of courts of 
equity in England. ‘The commit- 
tee was postponed to Monday; bur 
it did not sit again til Saturday, 
March 25th, when lord Grenville 
made his promised motion, and 
other ame which were 
agreed to, and the committee was 
to meet again on the next day : : but 
on that day a motion was made by 
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lord Hawkesbury to suspend the 


business of the house for some days 
in order*to effect a change in the 
administration: this was carried, 
and nothing more was done on the 
Scots judicature bill ull the 16th 
of April, whe mn it was agreed the 
committee should be revived. In 
some conversations it appear d that 
many of the new admmustration 
were inclined to oppose the further 
progress of the bill. 

In a committee on the 20th, lord 
Auckland rose and expressed his 
surprise at the sudden chanre ot 
opinion that seemed to have taken 
place among a great number ot 
their lordships respecting the merits 
of this bill. Not more than a 
month ago it seemed to be sanc- 
tioned by the almost universal ap- 
probation of the house : now some. 
th ins y utterly ago of the 
principle of the bill was set up 
In Opposition to it, which inaienl 
to him to be unfair, unmanly, and 
unconstitutional. 

Lord Eldon and lord Hawkes- 
bury contended that they had never 
pledged themselves to support the 
bill mm all its provisions. ‘The for- 
mer moved that the committee be 
deferred til Thursday, when, if 
necessary, he would move that the 
committee be postponed for three 
weeks for the purpose of allo wing 
time to prepare another bill. L ord 
Melville satd he should then move, 
that the order for the attendance of 
the Scotch judges should be dis- 
charged. 

On ‘Thursday the 22d, the order 
l wing been read for the \. 
ance of the lord president, and 
other judsres of the court of sess: Ny 
five ot the fmidges of that court, 
namely, the lord pre id t. th »} ra 
ju tice ¢ les k, kk rds Glenre cv, | ule Ny, 
and Newton, entered the house and 


took their scats in chaus provided 





HAND 


for them, in 2 space inclosed wick 
railing, without the bar. 
Lord Erskine entered intoa de 
cussion of the bill with a viewg 
putting several questions to th 
judges of the court of session, ino, 
der that the house might thence de 
rive useful and important informa. 
tion. He impressed upon ther 
lordships the necessity of endey 
vouring to apply soime remedy tp 
the reat evil which existed in the 
number of appeals brought to tha 
house from Scotland, and particu. 
larly dwelt upon the necessity 
separating the law from the fact 
in the courts below; of their da 
ciding finally upon the latter, and 
leaving only the former as a matter 
of appeal to that honse. His lord. 
ship then proposed several ques 
tions to be put to the judges, 
After a short conversation be. 
tween several of the lords the ques 
tions were agreed to, and wer 
communicated by the lord cham 
ceilor to the judges, who were re. 
quested to state when they would 
be ready to answer them. 
The lord president said that he 
was ready to give im his answer 
that evening; that some cf his 
brethren wished for time tll the 
next day, and others tll Monday; 
but that at all events on the latter 
day they would be ready to answer 
aie, His lordship s stated, that 
great inconveniences would result 
to the administration of justice m 
Scotland by detaining them long: 
er than Monday —On that day 
parliament was dissolved, and the 
on isure was lost. 
We have given this o: a 
a bill that was deemed of t great 
consequence to the saneuneia ot 
the united kingdom, presum Ing, 
that though abandoned for the 
present, it will hereafter be 
brought again into discussion. 
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\We return now to the house ot 
where, on the 16th of 
‘ae the motion ot lord ra 
Castleres 1 the debate pon his 
Iadship’s re mncial resolutions, as 
apposed to those of lord H. Petty, 
was postpon xy for a week; and on 
the question being put tor the house 
to go into a committee ou hnance, 
Mr. Long rose ad nutke some ob. 
servations, which lord H. Petty 
thought had better be stated ina 
committee: to this 
Mr. Long replie a 
thought it more reonlar to 
ceed 
rather 
than to the det 
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that he 
pro- 
now, as his objection went 
to the priicip! > of the plan 
ail. He observed, 
however, in continuation, that he 
did not object even to the principle 
He tuliv ad- 
it wus igh] vy expedient 
to impose no new taxes for the 
present, if it could be avoided. 
This was his oninion, and it was 
sanctioned by that of the noble 
lord’s pred New taxes to 
any great extent would occasion a 
very heavy pressure on the people 
at present. Then what other re- 
sources were there? ‘There were 
two, namely, the war taxes and 
the sin king tund. His noble friend 
(Castlereagh) objected to the plan 
of compoi und loans: but whether 
he » borrowing was from the conso- 
dated tund, or the war taxes, 
there must be supplementary oe 1S. 
Toa certain extent, therefore, he 
saw no objection to emeaae’ trom 
tle war taxes: but he must object 
ou 1 system oi pledgt: ng er whole 

> War taxes, Independent of 
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of the war taxes. The sum of ele- 
ven millions might be annually bor- 
rowed inthis way, or thirteen milli- 
ons,it necessary ; and for those sums 
the permanently productive war 
taxes, with the expiring annuities, 
would afford ample provision for 
five years. He thought the war 
taxes ought not to be pledged toa 
greater amount, as it Was contrary 
to the policy of this country. He 
ought to consider the furious ob- 
jections made to the property tax, 
which was called a system, not of 
cation. He 
‘tore to p.Llise betore he 
pledged this and « ther taxes: but 
if he had great doubts as to the 
propriety of pledging the war taxes 
to the full extent proposed by the 
noble lord, he had still. stronger 
doubts respecting the dwa on 
which the plan was founded. ‘The 
noble lord supposed that the war 
expenses would not exceed thirty- 
two millions annually, during che 
whole peri d. Fle could not rea- 
sonably conclude that there was 
any probability that this would be 
the case. He ought to have taken 
account tha sub-idies that 
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piace in tae course of that time. 
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ane ryrht Nononradle ‘uuieman 
then stated his objection to the sy- 


stem of the accumulation of the 
sinking fund, and providing forthe 
loans at five per aks instead ot 
one per cent., according to the o! 

plan, as ,it afforded an undue ad- 
vantage to the stock-holder, at the 
expense of the publ He had 
great obje ctions to the plan of ace 
cumu! idopted in 1802. It 
never vas the obj ct of the or! vinal 
of the sinking fund that it 
should be all rccumulate so 
as to extinguish the debt. The in- 
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down the debt, so as to prevent it 
from becoming inconvenient to the 
public. For the proof of this it 
was only necessary to look at the 
plan of 1756. The maximun of 
four millions was then established, 
and after the fund had attained to 
this, then the interest was to be at 
the disposal of parliament: so, 
from the vear 1808, 200,000/. of 
taxes might be taken off annually, 
or ap plied to other purposes, as the 
case might be. die did not object 
totheborrowing g fromthe war taxes, 
if this should be confined to five 
years. ‘The noble lord imposed no 
new taxes for the first three years 
He highly approved of that, not 
merely on account of the relief 
which it afforded tothe people, but 
also because it rested upon | rinci«- 
ples otf sound policy: for by this 
means taxation might be had re- 
course to with great vigour aiter- 
wards, it this snould be ne CCSSile 
ry; and besides, this circumstance 
would have the best effects upon 
the permanent taxes. If, therefore, 
period had been contimed 

five YOuLs, I e could have had noo 
jection to the plan. The noble lord 
might have, in the mean time, ob- 


to 
b- 


served progress of tl kine 
fund,of the wartaxes, and ot the per- 


manent taxes, and borrowed up 
these as he should find it expe- 
dient: but to take a period of 
twenty years, and to proceed upon 
the sup position that thirty-two mal- 
lions only would be required fo: 
the val expenditure, was to j 
gislate on grounds the most un- 
certain and erroneous that could 
possibly be conceived. 

Mr. Tierney rose. ‘The right 
honourable gentleman who had 
just sat ck wn, ol ect ted to th ¢ pe- 
riod of twenty years, and thought 
that the fittest stage to sf p 
was five years: but his reasoning 


«) 


proceeded on erroneots pround, 
when he Suppo: ed that this plan 
was ints onde d to legislate to twes, 
ty years,—it did no such thing, 
It merely held out what might 
done im twenty years, certam & 
ta being allowed. It did nothing 
whatever to tie up the hands ¢ 
the house, or to prevent them 
from adopting such alterations x 
circumstances might render neces 
sary. It was no disadvantage tp 
argue with a view to a period 
twenty years, as the argument 
ws not to be conclusive or binding; 
but to satisfy the house that » 
much might be done in twenty 
years, would not prevent them 
trom exercising their discretion af. 
terwards. ‘Lhe right honourable 
gentleman agreed, that it would 
be inconvenient to impose new 
taxes at present: that was cone 
ded by the noble lord near him, 
und by the gencral voice of the cou- 
try, not only by those who merely 
wished to be relieved from the pres 
sure of taxation, but generally br 
those who looked to the policy a 
the thing. It did certainly attorda 
hope that recourse might be had 
with more vigou pe permanent 
taxes; and Le was glad the rigit 
honourable gentlem an had said 8 
because this se rved to remove the 
objection which he himself had 
made with respect to the amoumt 
of the permanent taxes. ‘The nett 
that called for observation 
iS, the extent to which che war 
taxes were to be pledged. The 
night honor urable gentle ‘man ag vreed 
that it wasa prope r thing to ple sdge 
the war taxes, but not to the extent 
proposed, and thought t that it was 
improper to have a hive per cém 
sinking fund, instead of one f# 
cent. as formerly: but this was e 
tirely of the nature of a bargam 
with the stock-holder. He agreed 
wil 
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with his right honourable friend, 
that the sinking fund was not 
originally intended solely tor the 
benefit of the stock-holder. lhe 
noble lord had chosen the proper 
medium by his plan. He had 
given the stock-holder the benefit 
of the five per cent. instead of one 
rer cent, at present, with a view to 
the great loans that might be ne- 
cessary afterwards, so that the 
whole was for the benefit of the 
country, which was the great ob- 
rectofthe sinking fund. It was 
‘ntended to facilitate the loans,— 
the immediate increase ot the sink- 
that was the reason why 


ne fund: 
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imp bility of 1 war @x- 
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penarture ben confined to thirty- 
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s | > | > | 7 4 

h d not plec ‘ed mimselk that this 
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me should be the amount of the 
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SHOW, that su posing the War eCx- 

’ ’ , 
penditure hould not exceed the 
nous sum of thirtv-two mil- 

’ P | 7 ‘ . . . . 

» still the war might be con- 
led for so long a time without 


any additional taxes. ‘his was a 


, . as — ‘ ‘ . - 
circumstance which must occasion 


ishment in the mind of every 
ividnal, ay HISt CX UNAze- 
from or ot kurove to 
t ther. 
vl ad 1th ™mit- 
te irly Wsi—lam aware 
f the disadvantage under which 
ny one must rise in this commit- 
tee, to make ob vations at all un- 
favourable to a plan whieh holds 
to the country a certain pro- 
ra t not beine bj ‘cted to taxes 
‘ortiree years to come; and that, 
t lerable period, such as 
M be ne ary wil be to no 
toy i) None () recto? 
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tant a nature press on my mind 
upon the subject, that, unless they 
shall be removed by the noble lord, 
they will compel me, in the dis- 
charge of my duty as a member of 
parliament, to resist at least the 
immediate adoption of it, especially 
on the basis proposed ; and under 
a persuasion, that, if, contrary to 
the present impression upon my 
mind, the scheme shall be found to 
be a good one, other means than 
those proposed must be devised tor 
carrying it into effect. High eulo- 


giums were bestowed by the noble 
opening 


lord in the course of hi 
speech, on the system of the sinking 
fund, and on the one for ratsine 
large sums within the year, t 

» war; and great 

mate eee — i} mice 1 ee aes 

praise was very liberally given to 
the incomparable man, (Mr. Pitt) 
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wards 
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) this country and the world 
have had the misfortu to lose, 
for having established those sy- 
stems. L naturally expected, there- 
fore, to hear some proposal, similar 
ipal to those: the resolu- 
tion, however, under our con- 
siderat Nn, 1S the converse of 
that principle, as it not only has a 
direct tend: ncy to interrupt the 
procress of the old sinking fund in 
payiag of the present debt, but an- 
ticipates Cur resources instead of 
proy iding’ The truth ts, 
which cannot be concealed, that in- 
stead of following up the principle 
established and acted upon by my 
late right honourable friend, of in- 
creasing the sinking fund, and di- 
uinishing the debt, it is proposed 
to adopt one, which, in the course 
of its operation, will have the effect 
ingr the sinking fund, 
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of diminishin 
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and inerea Ing fo an unmense 
amount the capital of the debt. 
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Any wise and practicable plan that 
could be devised for avoiding, as 
far as may be prudent, the imposi« 
tion 
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tion of tares, arising out of the sy- 
stems alluded to, must be received 
with as much partiality by me as 
by any member in this house, con- 
sidering who was the author of 
those ; but nothing can lead me to 
approve of any diversion of the 
sinking fund from the purposes to 
which it is now applicable by law 
without all the consequences o 
that having been previously and 
most attentively weighed. 1 wish, 
however, not to be understood to 
express an opinion, that im no 
possible case there should be a 
diversion of any part of the sinkmig 
fund. Great expectatr n bas been 
beld out to the pul hic (whether 
prudently or not 1s, perhaps, not 
worth inquiring about) of an ex- 
emption from taxes. 1 am aware, 
too, that many gentlemen may 
think we have done enourvh tor 
yX sterity, and that we = should 
consider of some relief for those 
who have already made great sa- 


¢ 
( ’ ; - ° 
eriiices, and AAAVO eerful ’ Stlo- 


, 
, 
‘ 


miiteud fo ~acavy pressures: vovutl 


cvern it t! S committee sh 7 be ot 
that opimon, | shall still contend 
that the mode propos d tor af- 
fording that rehet w I, tH it 
‘ quences, be most mi Ce 
vous. [ am anxious, therefore, 
before the plan pi t] 
chancellor of CX juer ts 
ad wrted, that sufhy ent ume should 
be allowed to consider whether 
other can be : ted, \ hich, 
though wt may not afford all the 
i i we ive bx 3) i »CApect, 
may at least I 7S a 
bout to point . 
t I T)) Bi t Ol i ray \ it 
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ever, would satisfy any On€ of the 
danger of the plan be in adopted 
without further investigation. The 
noble lord seems to tha © falleg 
into three consider. ible CITOYS fe 
specting his plan, and to have civey 


} 
no wervgnt waatever to th iM. 
portant conside: ation ot it Dr. 
Vision it may be necessary to make 
. . wae ee e 
tor our peace estadiis.i:ment, ab 


though he mentions it. | lade, 
Ist, to the assumption thut each 
loan will be paid off in fourtees 
years, by its accompanying” sink 
mg fund at five per cen’.; 2, 
that the war taxes will be sud. 
ciently productive in peace to do 
What is required of them: $4, 
that our war expenses wiil be kept 
so low as $8,000,0007. As to the 
tirst, the poble lord proceeds @ 
an expect: thon that the three pr 
cents will be stauionary at 60/, 
without censidering that the sums 
so raised may, and in all proba 
bility will, be paid off with the 
same stock at 8C1, 901, or at 
pur. There can be no doubt 
but that the redem — ot the 


debt ts much .more likely to be 
> } } b I : - 
retarded by such rise, than its 
‘ | } » ‘ } 
i ‘i «4 4 ¢ mead wb tit) } a) 
ber TH). itl at JOWR]I iie@ Ui 
mterest, im consequence of the im 
CT LS . | ai i ti LOCA. L hese 
Oblectio7r tru me very rorciody 
’  &. 
on t nest Ord openng Ms 
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. ; 
} ‘ = ‘ 
. ; , Ut, 
madly, ao l ‘ b CYTVCuU tt) «se 4 aTHeu 


I GQ bled Ne, nd ont best 
and most mature reflection | hav 
$i) been able to bestow on Ue 
subject, IT am seriously contin ed 


them. [cannot express mye 
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those on goods and 
cepuo n of those on gor 


ou mait, (to which 


ant 
upping, and 
s! ppin, ' a He pe ther 
| have oprections ot a aimerente 


nature,) the taxes at their present 
rates would so lessen the lawful 
consump tion of m rst of the articles 
levied, as to re- 


ies on the same to 


on Wl Woh the VY al 
duce the old a | 
least as great an extent as tue 


amount of the war taxes: if I am 
night in that, t we re 
course profit n nothing by acontinua- 


tion of the latter, but would pro- 
bably sustain a loss. Here the hon. 


eentleman entered into a variety of 


minute details on the subject, and 
said, If I had no other reasons to 
offer against putiing out of our 
power the war ta XCS, I should think 
Ihave said enough to induce the 
committee not to d decide | hast ily in 
favour of a measure which cannot 
sr ee with lout our doing so ; 
but 1 wish further to press on their 
consideration, that any substitutes 
for those it may be found necessary 
should expire, will not be withia 
l allude to the necessity 
of looking to a provision for our 


Our grasp 
oO : 


peace ¢ st Dil i171) ni ° it IS obser ved, 
irculated by 


Miussters, “ tlow far some parts of 


—— - ss 
Indecd, in LDC! 


C3 \ i Wi t d¢ cription 
to main 3 j Ite war 
: 4 ~.& &424N\- FF €ihea > 
ad id Wi it sa cilt pt Vv! ae A ) 
be mad r for a peace 
— . ** ‘ . oe . : t ” 
Cstadlishment, (probably much 
large: than tn tormer periods 
pe ce e ] .* ee . | : ] ‘ 
>) aA . rations W Mci at 
present need 1 e anticipated !” 


ewe: ureyes against 
a situation which (however hope- 
less the presen T)} | { 
~ t prospect is s) we may 
we in with y r or t' Wo? Are Ve 
— entre ‘clude irom our 
Pr ihar : 
Ce! . ratio rudence of 
V@s hin yt} 1 
. Ing oursels . — over 
ALES Which we mav wa 
: we may wv nt tor our 
peace estab) line a if we shall 


hi id, by ¢ te) APE 
oul exisiing regulae 
S07. ing gee 


venue would ot 






































His TOR Y. iis 


tions and enacting new ones, we 
can hereafter even continue any 
part of them? However diilicult 
Iitmay be to ascertain the exact 
amount of that establishment, no 
one will doubt for a moment but 
that it must be infinitely larger 
thanthe former one. I will state 
one lowerthan I am sure his n 
jesty’s minist rs can entertain the 
remotest hope of its being reduced 
to, and opposite to it the means 
we have to provide for it. Will not 
the providing for that on (alluding 
to one which he gave) a peace (at 
nothing shall be done towards it in 
the mean time) furnish suflicient 
employment for the wise ap age 

tion of any me: uns, witheuk' e ad- 
ditional task be ing iM post d on us 
of findine a stitute ‘taxes we 


— : a 
are now about to inet tef ov 


, 
exclusively ot the mistakes and 
oversights alr noticed, there 
is still one more which must have 
a considerable inHuence on the 
plan before us; 1 mean estimating 
the future war ¢ xpenditure so low 
as 38,677,000/. or that of 1806, to 
which sum it is reduced by exclud- 
ing subsidies to the amount of 
1,500,000/. and the sum requisite 
for the loyalty loan, as if there 
had not been in almost every year 
of war extra expenses beyond those 
sums: such charges will be found 
to have amounted in an average of 
the last twelve years to 2,744 0 01.5 
on an average of the last seven 
years to 3,954,000/., and in the last 
year to 5,188. 000/. The noble 
lord will hardly tell us that a de- 
termination has been taken to give 
no more subsidies to princes on ‘the 
continent, however tempting the 
occasion may be, notwithstanding 
the communication made to the 
French minister in the late nego- 
tiation, of the, epinion entertained 
by our ministers of the rashness 


H and 
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and folly of further coalition to 
reduce the power of France! A 
moderate and reasonable allowance 
for unforeseen expenses will una- 
voidably increase the supplemen- 
tary loans, and will compel neces- 
sarily the imposing taxes to a con- 
siderably larger amount than the 
noble lord has led us toexpect. If, 
onthe degree of consideration we 
are allowed time forall the circum- 
stances I have alluded to, it shall be 
thought expedient to decide now 
on pledging a part of the war taxes; 
let gentlemen weigh well io their 
minds, whether, reflecting on all 
the disadvantages and objections I 
have stated to the collection of 
those under the management of the 
customs and excise, it may not be 
desirable rather to avail ourselves 
of the income tax to a limited 
amount. I am aware of the un- 
popularity of that; notwithstand- 
ig Which, under all the disadvan- 
tase of offering suggestions to 
government, IT am willing to take 
a full share of it ; for I sincerely be- 
lieve that every man who spends a 
reasonable part of his meome, will, 
at the end of the year, pay less tn 
that shape than by any taxes on 
consumption. My entreaty to the 
noble lord, however, ts, not that 
ne will relinquish his plan, nor 
even that he will at present make 
any alteration in the detail of it; I 
beseech him only to limit the ex- 
periment to the present year; it 
will answer all his purposes come 
pletely and effectually, and will 
afford him and his majesty’s other 
ministers opportunity to consider it 
more fully themselves, and to ad- 
vise with others, as well as to the 
public te understand it better than 
we do now. Wiaithsthat entreaty 
I shall close whatJ mean to trouble 
the committee with; observing 
ealy, that I an persuaded what is 


well intended by the noble lord a 
a relief to the people at present, 
will prove out of all proportiog 
more mischievous to the'permanent 
prosperity of the country, My 
anxiety for her prosperity 1S un. 
diminished, which cannot be felt 
more warmly by the noble Jord 
or by his friends at the treasury, 
than it is by me. 
Lord Henry Petty entered into 
a long vindication of his plan, and 
thus concluded: He should not 
say what might be the amount of 
the peace establishment, for that 
would depend on the state of 
France, and of Europe; but he 
could look with confidence to the 
resources of the country to supply 
ample means for providing for such 
an establishment. He complained 
that the noble lord, in calculating 
the comparative effect of the new 
plan, had given an unfair view of 
the question, by stating, as he had 
truly done, the amount of the 
debt created, but withholding the 
effect of the smking fund for its 
redemption. As to the plan of the 
noble lord, contained in his eighth 
resolution, for keeping the sinking 
fund stationary when it should 
amonnt to an equality with the 
loan, and for adding the interest of 
the sum borrowed to the amount of 
the loan in each year, whilst the 
interest, and sinking fund upon 
that mmterest, was to be defrayed 
out of the consolidated fund, 
be afterwards replaced out of the 
excesses of the sinking fund, be 
considered that asthe most rumous 
system that could be devised. The 
um to be provided in the first year 
would be small ; but without 
troubling the committee with the 
intermediate accumulation, he 
should state, that before the er 
cesses should accrue in 1816, the 
sum to be provided in the yeaf 
would 
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would be eleven millions, the ag- 
are sums borrow ed would be 
hundred and {fc rty- eight or 

ew miiions and the charge upon 
the consolidated fund would be 
five hunc lred thou sand pounds. 
a agiromnte ul ye much more 
ruinous the plan of supple- 
mentary loans. T he general re- 
= of the two plans would be, 
hat by the nob re lord’s plan the 
pee he ot the bt create ‘d would 
be, in 1896, on “y° 0,5312. with a 
sin king fund of 8,960,957 d.; and 
by the new plan, the amount of 
the debt would be 30 884,4427/, 
with a sinking fund of 19,368,0002. 
So that, with a small increase of the 
sublic debt, there would be more 
than double the amount of the 
sinking fund. As to the other plan 
of the noble lord, it de ‘parte d trom 
the principle of giving immediate 
reliet to the country, by providing 
that we should go on as at present, 
till the sinking fund should equal 
the amount of the loan. ‘To this 
he had a fundamental objection, 
because it proposed to lay on 
‘ 0,000/, taxes annually, till the 
nking ft ind should reach the as- 
ned | limit, at atime when it was 
universally agreed, that all taxation 
ould be avoided. This plan did 
not melude the possibility of an 
increase of expenditure, which 
would overturn the foundation 
upon which itrested. An increase 
of expenditure would create an 
sinking 


increasing debt, whilst the 
tlavine 


mur 


fund would be stationary. 
proceede do somewhat further in 
the discussion of the comparative 
merits of the system he had the 
honour t bring ¢ rward, and that 


recommended by the Opposite side 
s 


hy } ’ t! } 
of tl House, the noble lc ra cli}. it¢ d 
3 n 
UO! e heneGits which hi S system 
‘ aot 
} oOmMised to prod uce. Among c 
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was peculiarly calculated to oc- 
casion that which was most im- 
portant ina country like this, name- 
ly,to keep up the price of stocks. 
If they were inclined to advance, 
this system would serve to promote 
that advance; and, on the other 
hand, if they were upon the de- 
cline, this system was of such a 
nature as Must operate to counter- 
act that tendency. Indeed, the 
effects of this system upon the 
stocks had been already experi- 
enced. ‘lhe happiest omen of its 
character had been manifested in 
the rise of stocks, even within the 
period that had elapsed since its 
original proposition, It was, in 
fact, evident, that it served to en- 
courage the confidence and con- 
firm the hopes of that most imtelli- 
gent body of men, the moneyed in- 
terest, who were not to be deceived 
by imposing schemes or fallacious 
calculations; who were not likely 
to attach themsclves to any project, 
the ruinous tendency of which was, 
according to the centlemen on the 
opposite bench, perfectly « obvious. 
Another effect of this system would 
be to keep down the price of pro- 
visions, or at least prévent those 
fluctuations in prices which so 
mischievously tended to depreciate 
the value ef money. For, as it 
precluded additional taxation, it 
must naturally serve tO promote 
the end of p! acing i provisions and 
other articles affected by taxation, 
on terms more easily within the 
reach of government and the peo- 
ple. The noble lord concluded 
with observing, that those two time 
— effects pleaded most power- 
fully for the adoption of the system 
he had the mes ur to submit to their 
consideration. 

Lord cualoue agreed that it 
was most desirable to alleviate the 
burthens of the ; people, and to di- 
I minish 


ti 2 
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munish the taxes, but he dui not 
think the nobiec lord’s plan could 

’ ry 1] 
do the one or the other, ‘The noble 


lord seemed to have discovered the 
philosophers’ stone, a! d to have 


tound out the way to produce 
492,000,000/. trom 2,000,000%. ; 
but he apprehended that the result 
would prove that the noble lord had 
spent a preat deal and grained noe 
thing. What Op ion must the 
country now entertain of this sy- 
stem, it the noble lord’s statement 
last year was true, when he spoke 
with despondency and dismay of 
our resources, which he had de- 
scribed as exhausted by his prede- 
cessors in office? Ele congratulated 
the noble | rd, l 


discovery that our means and tre 


( every, On h S 


. } ] ! | 
sources were abundant, and would 
in a short tume be flourt-hine. 


Mr. Davies Giddy highly ap- 
plauded the plan of thie noble lord 
(fl. Petty ). He had made some 
calculations upon the subject him- 
self, and had taken some time to 


= } ’ >. . } 1.) 
consid ‘r the practhh Wile lh that novie 
‘ 


lord ad laid DELO the hi LIS@ 5 and 
. . | 7 
he i und ‘ f pint al ul 

’ ’ ’ 
phy iCadi wilh 7 ral powers thal 


were necessary tor the attainment 
ool ’ } . 
etthe object which he had in view. 


it. Was with aurinthmetical culcula- 


tions as with the machinery used 
in mechanics; the operating power 
must be prenortioned to the wereht 
er sum which it ! torace. On 
this principle he tound the noble 
lor {’ S} rr te | COmTect{ mall it 
parts, with making only the ne- 
cessary allowa for anv thing 
that might | ite ccidentally 
impede the Sot the machi- 
nery. It al my dthe n ral 
power of exciting the contidence 
an ener ’ ste 


non ‘ , | 
he resolutions were then read 
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sumed, and ti report order- 
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() : the Sth, Mr. RR ‘ iT) agree. 
ably to notice moved, “ [hat , 
return be made to palalament of 
. 5 * om ee .. : : 
ail Dbuildis ie 4 ired «ids Oars AS or 


lodgin rs tor the military 1 Great 


. 


Britain, irom the first of January 
1708 to the first of Januar 
]s Me” 


} 


{ 

Lord Hewiek did not wish 
withholdany informationthatcoul 
be conventerthy produce don the 


subject 5 but from the extent and 


‘ 


wording of the honourable er the. 


, ) ; ' 
man’s motion, he had some doubts 
. wt : 
le practic bility of ol 


Laing 
the returns to it in any reasonabk 
time. ‘Lhe house would « nsider, 

ier it would be expedient t 
he accounts now called fe 
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aright to expect a similar reduc- 


listrict. Mr. 


tion m every other « 
Robson’s motion Was nevatived, 


‘ 


. ) 
On the 10th, after the usual 


routine ol busine SS, 

Mr. Whitbread rose and spoke 
as follows:—Mr. Speaker, I rise 
‘ 
this house, one of the most inter- 
esting propositions which Cvecr OCe- 
cupied the attention of any deli- 
berative assembly upon earth. | 
wish tv engage you in an attempt 
t the solution of the most dificult 
f all political problems ; ely, 
w to reduce the sum of human 
Vice al d m! TV, An how tO allo 
ment thatot human happiness and 
virtue, amongst the subjects of this 


— -~ 


realm. Sir, this attempt has been 
often and iruitlessly made; never- 
theless | do notthink the success of 
itimpossible. However great the 
dithculty, it is our duty to endea- 
vour at least to overcome it. Sir, I 
wil not now detain the house by 
an Inve stration ot the orien il con- 


stituvion of society; or enter into 
yp ot ere ¢ 1 ; + 

the adsiract yr rhit ot man to the 

succour aud support of his iellow 


creatures. Whether that richt ex- 
Wor not, as in viduals, we conid 


never rete cat 
Tie A PCIUSe Teilel 


LO MnNnocence, Or 


even to guilt, in distress ; neither, 
part ot a legislature, could we 
ever | broueht to iy that such 
tance shall not be attainable 

1 the medium of the law. 

han two eenturies have 

Ch » since, atter a succession of 
ding to the same end, 
was embodied upon your 

fatiy : OK, the great Chrictian 
» “that ou should do 

? > > y il Wo id that 

I tld do unto ue? What 
could be m deliohttul ? 
; ' ’ Ou t oh t feed 
ry—to clo he ked— 


tt, submit to the consideration ot 
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to visit the sick—to protect the 
fatherless—to assist the widow—to 
fund employment for the healthy 
and necessitous—and to compel 
work from the dissolute and the 
idle. Sir, these plans were devis- 
ed during the rein of Elizabeth ; 
the glories of which are sull vivid 
in the annals of our history. They 
were projected and carried into ex- 
ecution under the auspices of some 
of the wisest statesmen that ever 
presided in the councils of any 
country. “hey were not the sud- 
den production of one particular 
y had occupied the 
attention of the legislature during 
the whole of that Jong and pro- 
mm the 5thto the 
the 89th 


: ) Ae al” of 
down to the 45d of the queen, we 


ry é 
Mth—to the 18Sth—to 


‘cession of stu- 
tutes bearing testimony to the con- 
stant direction of the care of the 

vernment towards that object; 
till, at lust, the work was come 
te, But, sir, as it it were to 


onfound the speculations of hu. 


man wisdom, and to humble the 
re lo ()] ' ) t! » schemes 
ri ft man, thes lemes, 


vared upon it loundation apparent. 


ly , l by \ kmen so able, 
have bee crcl juace » the object 
they had in view. It is an asser- 
tion now pretty generally made, 
that the system of our poor-laws 


has Ser ito devra lo those whom 


it-was mtended t ~ » destroy 
the spirit of 1 wendence through- 


d Out ] mes 
itd Li hopes 
7ed; to ene 
courage idicness and vices and to 
luous population 
pre vidence, and 
the early vieum of musery and 
won i] speculation 


oueht to have been our glory, has 
been tim ito our rept ach A 
comin . tshou ¢, appointed 
tO inquire-into t! state of the 
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poor of Ireland, (where great 
wretchedness is said to prevail, ) and 
to suggest some remedy, have 


solemnly rejected the system of 


your poor-laws, as likely not only 

to be exceedingly oppressive to the 

land-owner, but to ageravate the 
’ eu 


distress of those for whose relief 


they would be enacted. Su, there 
has been a great revolution m the 
public mind. ‘Till within a very 
few years of the period im which | 
am speaking, the 43d of Elizabeth 
was, if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression, considered as the bible on 
this subject. Many persons, observ- 
ing the rapid increase of the bur- 
thens imposed by that statute, have 

rojected plans of reform, and the 
Siallanuee has adopted many new 
acts: but they have all proceeded 
upon the same principle. Noone 
ever ventured to surmise that the 
system itself was radically detective 
and vicious; and even the last pro- 
jector, Mr. Pitt, to whose benevo- 
lent intention I wish to bear sincere 
testimony, proceeded upon the sup- 
position that the base upon which 
we had so long stood was stuble and 
sound. His plan proved abortive, 
and indeed in most of its parts it 
was, I am confident, absolutely 
impracticable. Sir, the period is 
arrived, in which I think it seems 
by commen consent to be ad- 
mitted, that some steps must be 
taken. Youhave lately had severe 
visitations from the hand of Provi- 
dence, which have roused your 
attention to the state of your com- 
munity. It has been said, that 
those calamities have been greatly 
increased by the depression they 


have occasioned cf the character 


of yeur labouring poor. It has 
been said, that necessity having 
overcome the honest pride which 
formerly withheld a man from re- 
sorting to parochial relief, he no 





longer cares to recover his indepen, 
dence, but now voluntarily resong 
to that assis'ance which he would 
betore have indignantly avoided. 
That such was the ettect durine 
the continuance of scarcity (and 
even since i has ceased ) no Man 
can deny: but, sir, 1 am Willing 
to peli ‘ve, and not without ground, 
that this eifect is @radnally wear. 
ing off; that the mind of the 
labouring class ts recovering its 
elasiicity, and that the proper 
pride of tndependence has, ina 
degree at oa t, resumed its place, 
Sir, by the accurate returns which 
have of late years been laid before 
parliament, your situation is er 
posed to your view. ‘The spectacle 
is indeed feartul, but it must be 
contemplated. In order to cure 
any wound, we must know its er 
act situation and depth. Bry the 
abstracts then upon your table, 
which were made up in the year 
1803, it will appear that, upon a 
population in England and Wales 
(exclusive of your army and navy) 
of 8,870,000 souls, not less than 
1,234,000 are partakers of paro- 
chial relief. That is, that nearly 
one seventh part of your popula. 
tion is indebted to the rest wholly, 
or in part, for their support ; and 
by far the larger part of that num- 
ber is wholly subsisted without any 
exertion of their own. Sir, thata 
remedy for an evil so great, and s0 
rapidly increasing, ought immedi 
ately to be sought, all will be ready 
to agree; and I stand up before 
you, under the persuasion that I 
shall be able to propose to you im- 
provements, regulations, and modls 
fications to “effect that end, which 
will not be found wholly unworthy 
of your attention. However small 
my personal claims to consideration 
may be, 1 am sure, in the contem- 
plation of my task, I shall “— 
wit 
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with the favour of this house. I 
desire no support from my best 
friends, but that which the merits 
of my plan may seem to deserve. 
[am sure I shall encounter no op- 
position but that which its demerits 
extort; and lam equally sure that 
at this moment there does not exist 
an individual throughout the na- 
tion, Who does not wish me success. 
Sir, I desire here to put ma 
rational claim to your attention, by 
assuring both you and the house, 
am no visionary enthusiast, 
seeking after universal plenty and 
comfort, and imaginary perfection. 
[know the laws ot God to be im- 
mutable, and bow to their un- 
controlable force. I believe man 
to be born to labour as the sparks 
fy upwards ; that a certain portion 
of misery is inseparable from 
mortality; and that all plans 
for the lodging, clothing, and 
feeding of all mankind, with 
what may be called comfort, are 
quite impossible in practice. But 
here | must stop to say, that, after 
the most anxious and patient re- 
search into the state of society in 
these kingdoms, during a long 
period, [ believe the situation of the 
jower and more useful classes to 
be better in every respect than at 
any former time ; and he who shall 
attempt to persuade them to the 
contrary, must be either weak, 
misinformed, or vicked. Sir, l 
have in view the practical benefit 
of mankiad, In order to form miy- 
self for this day, | have had re- 
Course to principles and mnerring 
. {licre the honourable 
ecnticman went ito an elaborate 
Viscussion of principles advanced 
by Mr. Malthus, in the work on 
P pulation.) Sir, my wish is not 
Bet nd of the poor-laws, but I 


think } ve es 
MR, DY Caking proper steps, they 


May } res) F lan 
y “erealter become almost obso- 
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lete; and Iam sanguine enough 
to hope that, if what I have to pro- 
pose should meet with the concur- 
rence of parliament, in the lapse 
of half a century they would be 
little used: but] would have such 
acode always remain upon your 
statute book, in order that there 
might be a sure and legal refuge, 
under any change of circumstances 
or society, for indigence and di- 
stress. The principles on which I 
would proceed, to effect this most 
desirable object, are these: to & 
alt the character of the labouring 
classes of your community : to 
give the labourer consequence in 
his own eyes, and im those of his 
fellows: to make him a tit com- 
panion for himeelt, and fit to asso- 
ciate with civilized men: to excit 
him to acqt. property, that he 
may taste its sweets; and to give 
him inviolable securi:y for that 
property, when it is acquired: & 
mitigate those restraints which now 
confine and cramp his sphere of 
action: to hold out a hope of 
reward to his patient industry : to 
render dependent poverty, in all 
cases, degradation in his eyes, and 
at all times less desirable than inde- 
pendent industry. Having accome 
plished this first grand object, I 
would endeavour to lighten the 
burthens which must inevitably be 
borne, by making thew distribu- 
tion mere equal. I would pro- 
pose some material alterations in 
the mode of affording relief; to put 
some of your present institutions 
on amore orderly footing, and to 
enable you to distinguish between 
your criminal, and mnocently ne- 
cessitous poor. In pursuing these 
objects it has been been my wish, 
and IT hope I have succeeded, to 

of all new sources of 
litigrat: n; not to disturb any of 
those decistens of the 
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strates, and those intrusted to their 
care; and not, inthe smallest de- 
gree, to alter or vary the antient 
bo iries and div ; of the 
kinedom. I should further add, 
thatI] do nett tte. 
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ay ble to provide for himself, 
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plan I would propose. Sir, I 
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in speaking before an assembly ey 
enlichtened as that which I har 
now the honour to addr 
lwell upon the beneficial etfeces , 
the general diffusi 
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n, and bid you throw « 
the portals of the human. under. 
standing to th 
light and knowl dge, m order that 
virtue and happimess micrht follow 
] It there could ey. 


mntrodtet n oO 


any man who 
fer him to the conte) 
character of sava: mecivilized 
man,—more helpk than the 
brutes which he obtains 
a precarious subsistence, but more 
dangerous than them to _ his fellow 
creatures, b he | 
‘e of malignant passions by 
hey are not excited or tor 


on of the 
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amongst 
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under the in 


~111se 
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1. Look into the pages of 
writer whom 1 have so often 
(Mr. Malthus),—see, and 
shudder at the description of, ato- 
tally uncivilized human being, in 
! ’ the worl 1, from 
the northern to the southern extre- 
mity of the globe. ‘Trace man 
from that rude state, step by step, 
tillhe arrives at the high is] 
of refinement in a civilized society, 
such as that in which we have the 
good fortune to live, and I think 
you will be compelled to contess 
that every towards civiliza- 
tion, notwithstanding the 
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vices which undoubtedly 


quoted 


every quarter of 
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than the education of your people. 
Contemplate ignorance in the hand 
craft; what a desperate weapon 
How impotent 


ot 
does it afford! 
does craft become before an in- 
structed and enlightened multi- 
tude!—Sir, view the injustice and 
cruelty of ignorance; the violence 
and horrors of a deluded and in- 
furiate mob; destroying its vic- 
tims without selection or remorse, 
itself ultimately the victim of its 
own infatuation and guilt.—Could 
L7SO 
have taken place in this metrop« lis, 
had there prevailed amongst youa 
gencral system of national educa. 
tion? Sir, I think | 

things could have happened, where 
the light of knowledge aud of truth 
had universally beamed. Sir, I 
have contended for parliamentary 


the di graceful scenes ol; 


none of these 


reform in this house, and l am still 
asincere and decided friend to the 
reformation of parliament: but | 
do not believe that any sch mec 
d, so totally unob- 
jectionable in its means, and so en- 


Cc uld be devisc 


tirely etheacious to its « bject of in- 


creasing the purity of this house, 


as the veneral instruction of vour 
] AT as . } : 
N thing could so tend to 
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Mas i ise th ; 


1 principies and practice 
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i Christianity. \ (vu translate the 
Mmptures into the y u ‘ar tongue, 


that alimay have in opportunity 
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who have visited her, on account 
of the situation of her labouring 
classes; and yet she has your 
system of poor-laws; the enact- 
ments are the same; they are still 
in force, they have been in general 
use, they may be and are still often 
resorted to; and time was when the 
state of the poor on the other side 
of the ‘weed, as I shall presently 
show you, was more wretched, and 
their violence greater, than was 
almost ever known in the southern 
part of the island. Now, the poor- 
are almost totally in disuse, 
and all is regularity and order. 
What wasthe day-star, then, which 
forth and = calmed 
troubles ?—Ldrcation. I prepose 
then, sir, a general system of na- 
tional education, by the establish- 
ment of pxrochial schools,—not 
y upon the poor, for 
that would destroy its object, but 
voluntary,—and lam contident that 


it wi 


soon so work its way, that 
every man in Knoland and Wales 


laws 


shone these 


il 
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sea lt . on ee ee 2) . ‘ is 
Will, aS Th owcotiand, fee] It aA US 
, ] 2 ae : 
mrace not to bave his children Me 
4 
; id Se +7 a  S. 
structed. Sir, the details of this 


plan will be tound in the bill which 
[ shall as} permission of the house 
to introduce: and I say nothing of 
the expense; for I am sure no 

; who views the in por- 
tance of the establishment as I do, 
will hesitate on that score alone to 
adopt it; for inthe saving of poor’s 
rate it will repay itself a hundred, 
and inorder, morality, and virtue, 
iousind fold.—Sir, I cannot 
help noticing to the house, that this 
riod particularly favourable 
titution of a national 
‘ation 3 because with. 
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object of learning must be infal- 


libly attained with expedition and 
cheapness, and holding out the 
fairest prospect of eminent utility 
to mankind. Sir, the meritorious 
person with whom parts of the plan 
of education, t which I have al- 
luded, have cad their rise, who has 
also had the good sense unosten- 
tatiot sly to add the ackuow led iged 
discoveries of others to his own, is 


well known to many members of 
this house, and to a large part ol 


the nation; and he 
by persons of the first distinction, 
in this and ; neighb uring king 
dom; he has further obtained the 
high honour of the royal sanction 
and support. The gentleman 
whom I mean to point our to you 
is Mr. — Lancaster. Sir, I 
know that he has been the object of 
much opposition from bigotry and 
prejudice: but I believe him to be 
on every account deserving of en- 
couragement and protection; and 
I am hap} ry to tind that the une 
founded clamour which has been 
raised against him, has in} no de- 
gree prevailed ; that he still enjoys 
that distinguished and discriminat- 
ing support I have before menticn- 
ed ; and, as it frequently happens, 
that what was intended to over- 
turn, has tended only to strengthen 
and support him. The principles 
upon which he proceeds at the tree 
school in the Borough, are, upon 
examination, so obviously fonnded 
in utility and economy, that they 
must prevail; and will finally, I 
have no doubt, furnish a mode of 
instruction, not only for this coun- 
try, but for all nations advanced 
in any degree of civilization.—Sir, 
I by no means intend to introduce 
any enactments into the bill which 
I shall propose to you, : ns 
any particular mechanical mode ot 
tustruction; but I have thought 


patronized 


this a proper opportunity of statin 
my opinions relative to whe} 
think must prove a great practic 
benefit to this country and the 
worid.——Sir, the next step which | 
woud recommend to the house y 
take towards the desirable end of 
exalting the character of the Ja 
bourer, ts to encourage him to be. 
come possessed of property, that 
he may taste its sweets; and t 
give him full se scurity for the pos. 
session of what he shall acquire. |; 
a labourer Spe nd the whole of f his 
earnings, he necessarily’ bacon 
charg. to the parish, upon the firs 
accident he meets with, or the firs 
attack of sickness; and if he is for. 
tunate enough to escape both, the 
burthen is only suspended till age 
renders him incapable of work. A 
great proportion of the labouring 
poor thus becomes in succession 
claimants uponthe parish ; and this 
must in some degree continue, un 
til the poor can be induced to lay 
by something in health, as a pre 
vision for sickness or age. Such 
of them as make the experiment, 
and have once felt the satisfaction 
of possessing something of their 
own, ordinar ily succeed beyond all 
expectation. Advanced one step 
towards independence, they go 02 
to improve their condition; and 
in this class are found some of the 
most industrious, frugal, and me- 
ritorious members of society, That 
so few are found to make any sav- 
ing may ina great degree he ace 
counted for, by the difficulty of 
putting out the little they can raise 
at atime. ‘The establishment of 
friendly societies opens a very ge 
neral and useful resource: an 

am glad of this public opportunity 
of expressing my decided appre 
bation of those excellent institue 
tions ; and my sense of the oblige 
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tome (Mr. Rose), under 
hus been 


c 
cp posit ™ 
whose anspices an act 
revwulation, support, 


passed for tiv 
SOUIC. 


the num- 


r i thy we 
A uaa ~ 


‘ 
and encour. seme it 
reasin? 


ties, which I y ae 


| : pa 
her of subserib to them has 
. ty , . . a me } " 
proved highty beneicits to th 


country; 1 mean the act of the 
38d of the kin, c. 
0 he observed, hat 
tlons, Suc! has I shall venture to suir- 
gest, are W anted in aid of the ope- 
rations of those societies. I would 
propose the establishment of one 
great national institution, m the 
nature of a b: ink, tor the use and 
advantage of the labor Wing classes 
alone; that it should be placed in 
the metropolis, and be under the 
control and management of pro- 
per persons, to be appointed ac- 
cording to the provisions contained 
in the bill I shall move tor leave to 
troduce; that every man who 
‘hall be certified by one justice, to 
hisown knowledge, or on proof, to 
subsist principally or alone by the 
wages of his labour, shall be at 
liberty to remit to the accountant 
ot the poor’s fund, (as | would de- 
signate it,) in notes or cash, any 
sum from 20s. upWw irds, but n it 
exceeding 20/, in any one year, nor 
more in the whole than 2OG/, That 
ean every week the remittances 
of me preceding weer be laid out 


the 3 per cent. cor 


some aint titde- 


ISO lid ai t ed 


bank annnitie- . 
WANN annilies, Or in some other 
, +} ” , *“ ‘ - ? } 
hit goveriment SOCaAS, In the 
Rame OF conimis toners to be ape 


pointed; to avoid ali minute pay- 
ments, no dividend ta be remitted 
till it shalj amount to 1(s., and that 

fractional sums under 10s. be 
from time to time re-inyesied, in 
order to be rendered more produc- 
tive towards the expenses of the 
ofice. The plan will be more 
amply detailed in the bil] itself, and 
such regulations are provided as 
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Wil, with the intervention of the 


p -“OlNce, ive ample facilities to 
its execu Gentiemen need 
not be told, that the perte tion ate 
teuined in the manag ment of that 


yy) ) ./> o hy .e 
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town. Sir, tle vantace of such 
a plan as Unt 
sketched out, wo: 
increased, if, in additon, an op- 
portunity were given to those who 
might Wish by an annual pay me nt 
up toa given age, to purci se an 
annuity for the rematnder of their 
lives; or to msure the payment of 
a gross sum to their tamilies upon 
their death ; or upon any of those 
calculable events, which are the 
usual objects of insurance. ‘There 
are offices in which the higher and 
middle classes may, by pr roportional 
annual payments, make a provision 
for themselves or families; but 
the lowest of the requisite pay- 
tre above the reach of the 


VeilCi. & LAVOE just 


' | 
@ very much 


ments 

Jabourer to whom such a provision 
is stil more necessary. I would 
theretore propose that at the same 


place there should be established, 
direction, an ie 
surance office for the poor, Such, 
sir, is the general outline of the 
plan I] would propose, to encourage 
the libourer to acquire property, 
and io secure to him the certain 
and prof able pe OSsessi on of it 
when acquired. 1 beg the patient 
attention of the ee aud the 
country to the consideration of it; 

nd Lh: we the greatest hope of a 
‘ee py eflect fiom its being put in 
praciwe. It the poor should be 
fonnad to avail themselves of it to 
any eatent, the advantages to 
them and to the country, would be 
incalculable, 
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9 , 
i the expense at- 


. q , 
incalculable, an 
tending it would speedily be co- 


vered: if it should not succeed, 
the trial can cost but little.—The 
next point which | wish to urge to 


the consideration of the house, ts 
the law of settlement. [ Here the 
honourable gentleman gave an 
historical account of the law of 

ttlement.] By the law, there- 
fore, as it now stands, no length ot 
residence will of ttself gain a settle- 
ment. Vexatious removals are 
indeed ere thy diminished, by tl e 
humane provistons ot 55 Geo. IL]. 
LOL. where! it is enacted, that no 
person shall be removed tll h 
shall become actual'y charee:b! 


But neo settlen ent, by any leneth 


Ce 
ot residence, Call be camed.—It 
frequently happens, theret re, that 
aman settled by birth, or wha h: 
a derivative settlement by appren- 
ticeship, or service early in life, ts 
fixed ma distant part of the king- 
dom till are renders him incapable 
of any longer getting his living; 
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restriction I have in view the ms 
servation of the morals of the cae. 
try, to which [think it would ven 
greatly conduce. (The hon t. 
able eentleman proposed a numbe 
of rerulations respecting Parish. 
vestries, parish-rates, &c. and they, 
referring to certain societies thy 
offered premiums tothe meritoriog 
poor, he said] The Bedfordshin 
agricultural society was formed 
immediately after the pressure ¢ 
the scarce VCa;rs, and | contess tha 
at the time [| assented to the DTOM. 
sition for ] “the sort 
have described, i did not entertais 
any expectation that they woul 
ever be adjud re d. How astonish 
ed and delighted then must I hare 
been, as I truly was, to find swarms 
of candidates tor the inspection ¢ 
their certificates ! those certificates 
having been required in a way to 
preclude the pessibility of fraud, 
What hearttelt joy was experien 
ced by the great and ever-to-be-la 
mented personage, who at our first 
necting distributed the rewards t 
the successful candidates, and by 
his useful in 


stitution! When J saw the hones 
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eondemn all their brethren in con- 
sequence ot t 
tue i pauent, silent, and un 
ed; ul behoves us to bring s her in- 
“uh ‘ reward ele ava LS 
this society then fours: and be 
: 1 Sf anic for tha ‘} se 
erpetiial, it only for the purpt 
perperidts ; 
ol rewapdin’ ‘ 
and creating in the lab 
: } : ] M ad a 
emulation to do well; m thei em- 
ployers a determination to do their 
duty by them, and an improved 
human nature!” sir, 
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iow wish to make 
experience of 
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the ren 
fails, it can cost nothing; if it 
ist be of inestimable 
would next advert 
0 acircumstance very materially 
concernmg the health and comfort 
of the poor, and which certainly 
requires the interference of the 
legislature; I mean the building 


of cottages.x—Sir, I woud propose 


2 icceeus, if m7 


value. Suir, I 


to revive and vive efiect to the 
power formerly given to the 
church-wardens and oversec rs, of 
building cottages; to which I 
would add the power of buying 
lind to a certain extent, not ex- 
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and sometimes more than two, fa- 
milies are crowded into a cottare 
barely sufhcient tor one. Parents 
and children of both and ot 
all ages, are obliged to sleep in 
one room, to the injury of their 
health, and in violation of all de- 
cency. This has arisen partly 
from the increased expense ot 
building and repairs, and much 
from the increased population. J 
would propose to gcIVve to the 
pi wishes a power to lay out mm. build- 
ing, sums not exceeding a limited 
amount, proportioned to their 
rates. The i im! wees ite distress for 
habitations might thus in some des 
gree be le ssened, ind the comfort, 
the health, and ro morals ot the 
promoted. put, SIT, l 
should wish parliament to direct, 
that all cottages built under this 
sower should be let at’ fair and 
tull rents, and even that the over- 
seers, in letting the ¢ shall 
obtain for the parishes t 
they belong, the benefit 
petition arising trom 
of dwellings; for, as t] 
habitations of the poor must be the 
property of individuals, who ju tly 

pect a re 


{ ofit for thi , 
part of their capital, it would 
unfair toward 

ly i INjUTIOUS to the poor, to let the 
houses built by the parish, at less 
than the private propri 
afford to take ior ine. 
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poor so far 
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ly 9 7 ‘ 
them, an UiLiMAaLle- 


lL must 
detain the heu mary 
importance, and comprelends a 
variety of details.—Srr, I mean the 
mode of admuinisterin.; relief to the 
poor, the quantum ot relict to be 
given, the distinction to be taken 
between the different applicants for 
relief, and the method of employ- 
ment tor those healthy and 
capable of work. J must set out 
by deciaring, what 1 believe I have 
mentioned 


¢ a. ee 
and last subIiect ON Waicn 


louse, is one of pi 
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mentioned in a former part of my 
speech, that I deem it of most 
essential importance to maintain 
the character cf independent in- 
dustry, above dependent poverty ; 
and that [ think it a matter of in- 
justice to the labourer, who ts 
struggling by his own efforts to 
maintain himself and a numerous 
family without parochial relief, to 
place the man who does net make 
such eforts in a more desirable or 
more favourable situation as to 
tood, lodging, or raiment. To 
are, infancy, and sickness, [ would 
hold out t! ‘ hand of SUP} 

tection, and care, wide ly extended, 
filled with all the blessing s the 
most copious charity could afford. 
Sir, the impotent poor are to be 
considered under the two heads ot 
the unfortunate and criminal, tor 
the purpose of discrimination, of 
doing justice to misfortune, and 
of punishing profliracy. [The 
nature of the punishment for the 
criminal, and of the uid to the 
unfortunate, is amply eyplained; 
and Mr. W, adds) | would re- 
medy one very great grievance, 
which prevails as much to the dis- 
advantage ot parishes, * o o the 
oppression of the objects relieved. 
I mean the custom of depriving a 
man of every Worldly possession 
before reliet is administered.—Sir, 
J would propose, in case of sick- 
ness, or other great emergency, 
that the possession of furniture, 
tools and live stock, to the value 
of 304, and a cottage not exceed- 
ing the annual value of 5/., should 
not preciud- the possessor from 
receiving relict. ‘hus a= man, 
who, as the law mow stands, must, 
by the acceptance of the most 
trifling assistance, be overwhelm- 
ed, will be able to vet afloat again 
in the world, and recever his in- 
dependence when the visitation 


ort, pro- 


- 
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H AND 


shall be at an end.—Sir, I wi! not 
trouble the house any further, ther 
will be ample details in the bill; ] 
would only add, that following yp 
the principle I originally aig 
down, that dependent poverty 
should not, as under the work. 
house system it frequently hap 
pens, be supported at a greater ey. 
pense than independent industry 
can possibly sustain, I would re. 
gulate the quantity of meat and 
bread to be turnished to each ip. 
dividual in health maintained in a 
parish house; taking care that 
there should be at all times ap 
ample supply of other wholesome 
and nutritious food.—Sir, I believe 
that L have gone through all the 
matters which have suggested them 
selves to me in the wide range of 
the poor-laws, as fit to be regulat 
ed, amended, or enacted by pate 
lament ; and I have advanced 9 
far in digesting them, that I hope 
in the course of a very few days to 
be able, with the permission of the 
house, to. present them at your 
bar inthe shape of a bill. In this 
and every part ot my task, I am 
under the greatest obligation toa 
very valuable friend, (Mr. Wil 
shire of Hite! ier, in the county of 
Hertford) well known and highly 
respected by several members ot 
the house who now hear me; who 
has contributed his talents and et 
perience to the furtherance of this 
great work; and I am glad of the 
oppcrtunity afforded me to e& 
press, how much I owe to his 
friendly ass'stance. I submit the 
whole with the most perfect de- 
ference to the wisdom of parlia 
ment, to be adopted, rejected, cur 
tailed, or amended, as shall seem 
most expedient. I am open @ 
conviction, and shall be glad t 
learn the opinion of the house 0 
commeius and the country; fo 
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which purpose I should wish that 
the bill, when introduced, should 
be read a first and second time, 
and committed pro forma; that it 
should then be printed, and gene- 
rally circulated; and that after the 
quarter sessions it should be taken 
‘ato further consideration. I can- 
not, however, refrain from saying, 
that, till better instructed, these are 
all favourite projects with me. 
During the hours of anxious 
thought and laborious investiga- 
tion which 1 have passed, I have 
been charmed with the pleasing 
vision of the general melioration 
of the state of society, and the 


eventual and rapid diminution of 


te ’ hi ! ‘ } . ‘ at * y 
iS burthens. Ali Lie adopt on of 


the system of education I toresee 
an enlightened peasantry, trugal, 
industrious, sober, orderly, and 
contented, because they 
quainted with the true value of 
frugality, sobriety, industry, and 
Crimes diminishing, be- 
cause the enlightened understand- 
crime. The 
t Christianity prevailing, 
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tie mass of your population can 
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the spot where his dearest connexi- 
ons exist, and where he has used 
the best exertions, and passed the 
best days of his lite. Litigation 
excluded from our courts, and har- 
mony reigning in our different pa- 
rochial districts. In the power of 
bestowing rewards I contemplate 
patience and industry remunerat- 
ed, and virtue held up to distinc. 
tion and honour. In the various 
detailed alterations in the mode of 
rating, and the equalization of the 
county rate, I perceive the more 
equitable distribution of a neces- 
sary, but henceforth I trust de- 
creasing burthen. In the consti- 
tution of vestries, the benefit uni- 
versally resulting from arrange- 
ment, order, and w@conomy, de- 
rived from the more attentive in- 
spection, by cach, of the general 
concern. From the power to ex- 
empt cottages from the rate, a 
great relict to individuals at a very 
trifling expense to the public. In 
the power to build habitations for 
the poor, their comfort and health. 
Lastly, in the reform ot the work- 
house system, ind the power ot 
discrimimation in administering re. 
het, an abandonment of filth, 


slothtulness, and vice, and a de. 
ible and marked distinction be- 
>a : 

tween the prodicate and the ine 
necent. If it were possible that all 

pe ig 
ould be only an diluston, at 

s | 

feast its that has charmed me 


thiouch the labours | 


” > 
eone jor my country’s good. 


undere 
' Dut, 
SIT, if the opinions ot the wisest 
maukind are not altogether il. 
founded, if the test of practice and 
experience does not in this single 
justance tail us, what I have pros 
posed, corrected and improved by 
the wisdom of parliament, will 
give ease to those who contribute 
to the nec es of ther fellow 
ubjects, and dithise happiness 
over 
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over those who are the immedi- 
ate objects of its care. Str, 1 move 


for leave to bring in a bill, “ for 
promoting and encouraging tm- 


dustry amongst the 


classes of the commu 


| tbour! " 


NIL, and 


the reliet and revulation of the 
criminal and necessitous poor.” 
After some conversation, in the 


CHAPTER 


Pinance Resolutions 


twn to alolish § avery. 


HE abolition of the slave-trade 
willand ought to make an wra 
in our political history: it will 
transmit with honour the names 
of an administration to posterity, 
which, though it existed but little 
more than twelve montlhis, eflected 
a purpose for which all the respec- 
table and unprejudiced part of the 
nation had been strugeline for 
nearly twenty years. Well x might 
lord Grenville exclaim, when the 
thing was accomplished, that the 
parliament had performed one of the 
most 9 acts that had ever 
been done by any assembly of any 
nation in the world. 
On the 19th of February 
Henry Petty moved the « 
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proportioned to the amount of the 
sinking fund. ‘The quantity a 
capital to be invested in stock wa 
always the best security for keeping 


up the price. lt was greed on al 
hands, that tl iccun ition a 
the sinking 1 ak shy a top at 
some time: he thought it should 
stop now. ‘he accumulation ¢ 
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approve the n ble lord’s plan, and 
aiso, because the most 
weighed of the plans broueg 
ward on the other side, avi 

ry nearly to that of the 
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ear, over the amount of the sink- 
ing fund. The honourable gen- 
tleman then said, that it eleven 
millions were to be raised annually, 
in addition to the war taxes, and 
interest to be provided only for the 
difference between the amount of 
the sinking fund and the loan, the 
difference between the sums raised 
by this plan, and that of the noble 
lord, would be 44 millions; and 
by the noble lord’s plan two mil- 
lions fifty-one thousand pounds 
permanent taxes would be imposed 
in 20 years, while by his only one 
million seven hundred thousand 
pounds would be imposed, and the 
whole of the war-taxes would in 
the former case be mortgaged, 
which in the latter would be free. 

Mr. Bankes thought there was a 
fallacy in the last gentleman’s rea- 
soning. If the government were 
only to provide for the interest of 
the excess of the loan over the 
amount of the sinking fund, and 
to provide for the remainder out of 
the proceeds of the sinking fund, 
that fund would be stationary du- 
ring the war. Should the war last 
ten years, its progress would, there- 
tore, be interrupted, and the re- 
demption ot the loans would be 
effected in 53 mstead of 45 years. 
He objected to all the pre jects that 
had been proposed as substitutes 
for that of the noble lord opposite, 
because they were all founded on 
the principle of invading the sink- 
ing fund, which was sacred, and 
not to be touched except in case of 
necessity. “he plain uf the noble 
lord afforded better prospects to 
the country than anv other, be- 
cause it was to release it from taxa. 
tion for three years without di- 
minishing its resourses; and these 
three years were likely to be more 
important than the same number 
of years in any period of our his- 
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tory. This relief to the coy 
was wise, in the hope that Proy, 
dence, which had :<o often Signally 
assisted this country, would agay 
interfere in its behalf. He didng 
think it wise, however, to hap 
stated the expenditure of the coup. 
try so low as 32 millions, becayg 
if any addition were to be made y 
that expenditure it would creay 
disappointment to the public. He 
trusted that, if such an addition 
should be necessary, it would 
duce his lordship to make not pz. 
simontous but economical retrench 
ments in the public expenditun 
It had been said that the sinking 
fund might become too great; by 
he had no apprehensions of tha 
description, as that fund had be 
intended to act againt the deb, 
and he wished to see that reduced 
as early as possible. The appr 
priation of the war taxes had bea 
stated to be a_ violation of t 
pledges given to the public, am 
a disappomtment of their reasonabl 
hopes; but necessity called fort 
and it was only to be feared thi 
under a pressure of future circum 
stances, the minister of the é 
might make the additional » 
propriation of four per cent. a 
ground of future loans. If & 
taxes appropriated should not 
productive, parliament would & 
bound to mke them good. It 
he thought the property-tax, m0 
equalized between the landed a 
moneved interest, not descendings 
low as at present, with an allow 
ance to persons having small » 
comes with large families, 
facility ot recovery of the tax was 
proved by thos¢ who had no rigs 
to pay, would be better retains 
than the other war taxes. Tat 
which came by a circuitous ope? 
tion were telt: more than a om 
tax, But if any thing could nee 
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all a the noble lord fraught 
ith the greatest mischief to the 
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Lord Henry Petty took a rapid 
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proposed by the noble lord, it was 
a cessation from taxation for three 


“Mr. Rose observed, that though 
the honourable gentlemen stated, 
that it would be better to continue 
the property tax than the other 
war taxes, yet he apprehended that 
the appropriated war taxes would 
mot redeem the loans for which 
hey might be mortgaged in four- 
een years, but would not require 


He was not 
repared to agree to any one of 
he many projects that had been 
ubmitted to the house, but as no 
neonvenience could arise from the 
one year, he pressed the 
of putting off the final 
of the measure till next 
The plan of the noble 
ord resembled that of M. Necker, 
hich had been the chief cause 
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large, as a fitter opportunity would 
occur when that noble lord’s reso- 
lutions came more immediately be- 
fore the house. The noble lord 
then repelled the insinuation, that 
there was on the part of ministers 
a violation of the public faith to- 
wards the stockholder, or that any 
intention or attempt could be in- 
ferred, from their conduct in the 
present instance, of throwing the 
burthens that now pressed upon 
the country, on the shoulders of 
posterity. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that on 
a future day he should call upon 
the noble lord to bring forward 
any arguments that he could state, 
to prove that his plan was justifi- 
able,on the principles of political 
economy. He should also prove 
that the present attempt to dispose 
of the excesses of the sinking fund, 
contrary to the laws that were in- 
tended to make it sacred, would 
afford tuture ministers a most dan- 
eerous precedent, and introduce 
disorder and confusion into that 
very system, to which the finances 
of the country were to look for re- 
gular alleviation and support. 

After some conversation — be- 
tween Mr. Vansittart, Mr. Can- 
ning and Mr. G. Johnstone, the 
resolutions were read a_ second 
time, and agreed to; and bills or- 
dered to be brought in pursuant 
thereto. 

On the 26th, lord Castlereagh 
proposed two other resolutions im 
addition to these formerly mention- 
ed, the object of which was to 
show, that the noble lord’s plan 
would bear as litthe comparison 
with the modifications of it which 
he proposed as with the old system. 
A third resoiution was to show, 
that by the noble lord’s mode of 
managing the simking fand, more 
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injury would be done to the stock- 
holders than by the former sy- 
stem, or either of the plans propos- 
ed by him. Upon the fullest con- 
sideration he saw no reason to al- 
ter the opinion he had first torm- 
ed of the noble lord’s plan, and 
his objections to it were rather con- 
firmed and increased than dimi- 
nished. 

The further consideration of the 
noble lord’s resolution was tren de- 
ferred for a fortnight : im the mean 
time, viz. on March &d, 
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was to tak al ivant re of the Vv 


Laaes during the war, and to mort- 
gage them only at the end of the 
War, and then c! urge the war debt 
onthetaxes. By thts planthere would 


be a smaller amount of permanent 
debt, and a lar * sinking tund 
created, than WY Ce new one pro 


posed by the noble lord. In this 
case the sup} lemes Lary loan would 
not be felt during the war, and the 
amount ot the war loan would be 
but eleven millions annually, the 
interest of which he proposed to 
provide for im part out of the pro- 
ceeds of the sinking fund. Betore 
he should move lis resolutions, 
fro formd, with a view to their ly- 
ing on the t ible, till they should be 
printed, and a future day fixed tor 
taku {’ them tnto consideration, he 
thought it not improper to read the 
last resolution, containing — the 
comparison of the two plans. That 
resolution stated, that at the ter- 
munation of twenty years, the per- 
manent debt by the new plan would 
be - 6 + + -£3158,411,495 
By his plan - - - 285,595,705 
Leavingadifferenceot 82,715,790 
The amount of the siaking fund, by 
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ly the TG rt = |) =pe 
By the new plan 12,7684 
Leaving a difference of 50) 
The total amonnt of pen 
taxes that woud be juired 
the new plan would be | 951, 
By hisplin - - . 1,98 
Leaving a balance of “Oh 
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man and unjust, as well by ® 
who were interested in that 
barous traffic, as those who' 
not. The African slave-trad' 
most mhuman and unjust; aM 
that was admitted, there wa 
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ed that the slave-trade was so ex- 


cellent a thin: , that, f it did not 
CXist, he would propose ifs being 
carried into effect. It was said . 
was sanctioned by the a uthority ¢ 

the holy scriptures ; but in reply 
to thi s he would refer to the prin- 


ray les otf 
which con nprised the whole 
of man, 


ré ligion, 
duty 
men as 


Christian 


the 
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ractical benefit 
induce the 
itfora 


, 
aer, there was no p 


should 
count 


autever tht 


\ 
legislature to nance 


moment. It if sheuld be attended 
with any tndividual inconvenience, 
the house must endeavour to ace 


} { 

complish a great and general good. 
But he did not think tat ven such 
would be the case, and x aboli- 


tion was one of the most sacred 
duties of both houses of parlia- 
ment. ‘The next point of view in 


which he was solicitous to consider 
the question was as to its policy, 
and the arcuments adduced with 
respect to the abolition being de- 
structive of the commercial pro- 
sperity of sthe country. His lord- 
ship then proceeded to a variety of 
calculations and arguments which 
most satisfactorily proved, that the 
ye ve, of our commerce would 
be affected in the wy trifling, if 
in any, degree by the abolition of 
the trade. It had been said that 
the abolition of this trade would 
be ruinous to the British navy ; 
that he denied, but he insisted that 
the abominable trade itself operat- 
ed todo ita greater injury than 
iy thing else, nor could the mid- 
dle passage bill obviate the evils 
that dim the number of 
British seamen; it provided no 
remedy against the effect of cli- 
miate, of hard service, of bad air, of 
the cruelty of of ships in 


tid tie dl 


Lae ¢ masters 
that trade, or of any of those disas- 
ters that befel men whilst on shore, 
in the performance of their obnoxt- 
ous services im the kidnapping the 
unhiap py Africans: and by the re- 
turns it appears, that the number 
of deaths in that trade, compared 
with the deaths in any other trade, 
of British seamen, was tn the ratio 
eightto one. His lordship une 

! to prove that the 
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treatment, would be able of them- 
selves to cultivate all the lands we 
possess there. His oe re- 
peated various instances of the 
cruelty practised by negro-drivers, 
which being particularly felt by the 
females, tended considerably to 
diminish population, and contended 
that kindness and humanity would 
tend more to keep up and increase 
the population than any thing else 
in the world. He deprecated the 
idea, that the bill would be pro. 
ductive of revolt and disaffection 
in the islands; and lustrated 
this by a variety of circumstances 
and observations already in the 

ublic recollection; and he com- 
band, with equal success and 
strength of argument, the insi- 
nuation that it would be injurious 
to the population of the whites, 
Much might be done in the West 
Indies by machinery, and a great 
deal of work might be done by 
whites, allof which is now done 
by negroes. These things consi- 
dered, it weuld be allowed that 
the necessity of employing that 
number of siaves they do now, 
may be obviated to a very ex- 
tensive degree. It was also urged 
that “abolishing the slave-trade 
was doing nothing, unless slavery 
itself was abolished.” This he 
would not admit; but he believed 
all would allow, that when the 
abolition should be accomplished, 
the other as a natural consequence 
would follow; so it did in Greece 
and Rome, and so it did in Eu- 
rope. It would cease by decrees. 
It had subsided almost throughout 
America, except in the state of 
South Carolina, and there it was 
not expected long to continue. 
Another argument was applied 
to as little purpose, and he trusted 
that the house would agree therein 
with him in thinking so too; and 
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that was, “that if Great Brin, 























abandons the trade, other nrg 
will take it up.” He was convingg 
that they would n Neithe 
France nor Holland woo'd. nt 
to retain it; nor would the pow 
lation of any of the colonies the 


have, or may possess, requires 
Denmark may abolish it; «| By 
rope, but Portugal, has abandoos 
it, and it was very improbath 
they would attempt to revive } 
After alluding to the opinions ¢ 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox on the si 
ject, he concluded by observing 
that it was no longer a questi 
of party, it was a question of jx 
tice and humanity ; it was befittiy 
this great empire, and it wash 
coming that house. 

General Gascoyne replied to th 
noble lord. He re-stated the zw 
guments that have been so fe 
quently adduced in favour of tk 
slave-trade ; denied that any sud 
mortality as that asserted by tk 
noble lord existed in the shipsem 
ployed in that traffic, and com 
plained of the injustice with whid 
the friends of the abolition refusl 
to hear evidence at the bar of th 
house. The stake was tremendow 
We were risking the loss of theo 
lonies, and the loss of the colon 
would be the downfallof the Brin 
empire. 

Mr. Roscoe.—I cannot, as I eo 
ceive, with propriety give a silet 
vote on this occasion. That vor 
sir, will be in favour of the bill nr 
before the house for the abolition¢ 
that trade. In giving this vote! 
shall at least satisty my own fee! 
ings, and my own consciettt 
But [ trust, sir, that I shall att 
same teme perform my duty to®] 
constituents. For, whatever mij 
be thought of the people of Live 
pool in other parts of the kingdom 
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house, that they are by no means 
unanimous in support of the trade 
in question. On the contrary, a 
great and respectable body of the 
inhabitants of Liverpool are as 
adverse to the slave-trade as any 
other persons in these realms ; 
and I should greatly disappoint 
their expectations, and their wishes, 
if I were not to vote for the abo- 
lition of that trade. After the 
length of time during which this 
subject has been considered by the 
nation at large, it would be per- 
fectly unnecessary for me to discuss 
the principle of the bill, or to de- 
tain the house by additional argu- 
ments in its favour. ‘There is, 
however, one argument’ which 
has always appeared to me so 
clear, so conclusive, and so short, 
that 1 will venture to state it. Sir, 
the African slave-trade has al- 
ways subsisted only by an abuse. 
if we place the human race in 
any fair and reasonable situation, 
if we provide them with the ne- 
cessaries and accommodations of 
life, they must by the very law 
of their nature inevitably increase. 
Itis only, then, because the slaves 
in our West India islands are 
not in that proper situation, and 
are not provided with the proper 
hecessaries of life, that a diminu- 
tion of number continually occurs, 
and the slave-trade becomes ne- 
cessary to supply the deficiency. 
Now, sir, the bill before the 
house will not only prevent the 
further prosecution of the trade 
to Africa, but will also effect 
another great and beneficial pur- 
pose, not contemplated on the 
face of the bill; it will immedi- 
ately and necessarily improve and 
ronese the condition of the 
on the West Indies. For, as 
oon as the planter shall be con- 
vinced that he cannot make up 
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the deficiency of his slaves by 
purchase, as soon as he can no 
longer act upon the horrid maxim 
“that it is better to buy a slave 
than breed one,”’ he will then be 
called upon, by a sense of his 
own interest, to pay that atten- 
tion to the comfort and accom. 
modation of his slaves which is so 
essentially necessary for their in- 
crease and their happiness. In dis- 
cussing a question of this mag- 
nitude, affecting so great a por- 
tion of the human race, it is im- 
possible to close our eyes to that 
part of the world which has suf- 
fered so greatly by the effects of 
the trade in question. 1 mean 
the coast of Africa. I should be 
sorry to accuse this country as be- 
ing the sole cause of the state 
of ignorance and degradation in 
which that immense continent yet 
remains. But I must be allowed 
to say, that if we have not been 
the cause of the evil, we have 
at least contributed in a_ high 
degree to prevent its removal. 
When we consider the nature of 
the trade, when we reflect that 
the objects of our commerce have 
been our tellow-creatures; and 
that the articles which we have 
furnished in return have been 
chiefly fire-arms, amrnunition, bran- 
dy, articles of destruction, articles 
ot debauchery ; 1 cannot but fear 
that we have in a great degree 
contributed to prevent that civi- 
lization and improeement in A- 
frica, which might otherwise have 
taken place. However anxious I 
have always been for the aboli- 
tion of this traffic, it has -been 
my uniform opinion that this should 
be effected by gradual and proper 
measures. And here I beg it 
may be most explicitly under- 
stood, that in speaking of gra- 
dual measures, it never Was my 
14 idea 
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idea that the trade should be 


continued tor the advantage ot 
th se. persons who are en: yred 
in carrying it on. No, sir, | 
would not continue the trade a 
month, a weck, a day, on any 
such grounds. It was well ob- 
served on a former night in this 
house, that justice is due to all 
persons, as well to our cwn coun- 
trymen as to the natives of Africa. 
I fully assent to this observation.— 
The honourable gentleman then 
proceeded to consider the effects 
of the abolition as it aftiected the 
mercantile interests, and proceeded 
as follows: And now, sir, as to 
the question ot compensalion to 
those persons who may be 1n- 
yured by the etiects ot the pre- 
sent measure, | cannet entertam 
a doubt that this house will b 
earnest to distribute justice in i 
proper degree to all who are en- 
titled to it. The trade im ques- 
tion has been Jong carried on 
with the concurrence of the 
country, and under the sanction 
of the legislature, and has, tll 
the present time, been thon, rht 
indispensably necessary to the cul. 
tivation and prosperity ol our co- 
lonial possesstons. If, the . 
should hereatter appear that the 
persons engaged m carrying it on 
should sustain an actual loss by 
the operation of the present bill, 
—nota loss of eventual a pro- 
Spective pro fit \ h they might 
have derivec from continuing to 
carry on the trade, (tor to such 
a clam it would be absurd to 
listen,) but a real and substantial 
loss, by not being able to with- 
draw their capital and to close 
their cor cerns within the time 
limited by the bill—then I must 
assert that the persons making 
sith claims are well one 
te Compensation as any pers 


H AND 


“ he ever Si licite ~d justice of t} 


house. But, siry there js andthe 
compensation of a much hirhe 
and betier nature to which 4 
merchant of this count . 
entitled. ‘That com; 
be found in the m 
trade and comme 
try. When w 
mense revenue 
called upon to pa) 
that the time ts. ar: 

we must avail ourseiy 

our resources when we 

the immense power acquire, 
the great tyrant of the conten, 
We must perceive that it is mw 
cessary to oppose to him an im 
mense colonial power, whierebr 
we may maintain and enlarge tk 
maritime str neth Of our country, 
Under such circumstances w 
ought to extend ourselves to th 
east and to the west. It ca 
no longer be concealed that te 
question respecting the Fast Ip 
dics 1s now so closely connected 
with woe safety and prosperity ¢ 
this country, that they can scarcely 
be separ: we 8 considered, nor ca 
it be supposed that we can am 
longer allow ourselves to & 
crippled in this essential brane 
of our commerce. Let there k 
no monopoly but the monopoly 


¢ 1) 


of the country at large. Sir, ' 


have long resided in the townd 
Liverpool i—It Is now upWware 
of SO years since I first raise 
my voice in public agamst th 


traihce which it 1S the object (1 


this bill to abolish. From that 
time | have never concealed mj 
sentiments upon it in public « 
in private, and I shall alway: 
think it the greatest happiness 6 
my life, that I have had the he 


nour to be present on this ota 


sion, and to concur with thos 


true iriends of justice, of hum 


enett 


beth} 
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as : . 
to my constilitel t' Pot I would 
| saat XA ie : , ; 

mark with my express reprood- 
ton a tra he the most uimust 


" he 
ind execrable; a trade which 


has, during the whole course ot 


my ex! istence, excited the strong. 
est abhorrence in my mind, and 
to resis! the nuance of which 
is this night a proud ; id satisfac- 
tory feeling, enhan nd by the 
gratefi i] re I have 


cont! 


collection, that 
been ¢ sailed to jon with my ho- 


nourable colleague (Mr. Wilber- 


force ) in the accompli shhment. of 


that object, which was the : ste. dy, 
unerring, and virtuous aim ot 
his private exertions and his pub- 
lic duties. ‘he noble lord who, 
with his wonted eloquence, 


reasoning, moved 


and 
unanswerable 
this subject, has, I trust, fully 
convinced this house, that the 
measure which h > SUP] rts and 
recommends 1s founded on the 
true principles of a sound and 
liberal policy. It is unne 
for me to fol] ww that noble lord 
through the clear and precise 
statements which he made, or to 
advert to those calculations and 
inferences, which were so ably 
and fairly deduced.—There are 
tl powerful reasons which im- 
periously sway me to support the 
abolition of this trade in slaves, 
and which justify every Opposition 
to the cr Nunuance of a system 
ottomed on injustice and inhuma- 
nity. range g those which I 
4 take the liberty of stating 
to the hous e, pn claims of plun- 
Africa — shall 
Nor shall [ 
with viewing the 
aS to the 
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beings i om home and 
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ang from relations wl J friend ; 
for tri sport ition into a f relen 
lands bur shall extend my im- 
quiry to the mea tad exped - 
ents by witch t are obtained. 


> ‘} F ss. ° La 
Phe condition of savave life, we 


should think, sir, sufficiently de- 
plorable, without emp! ying hu 
man mgenuty to argravate its 
incidental calamities. We shoud 


suppose that man, instructed man, 
should at least endeavour to avoid 
increasing the miseries of the 
untutored, pervert the 
superiority ot reason, by auemert- 
ing evils, which it is his duty * 
diininish. Will the house of com. 
mons tolerate a traflic commencing 
In mjustice, and freq lentiy termi- 
natng in murder? Will it lend ts 
countenance to a system comm 
hic ing Misery to the whole conu- 
nent of Africa, and entailing in- 
deible d ishonour on the character 
’ t Briram?-—Nos the time 
has at ‘tonal arrived, when the 
arm of the slave-dealer must be 
rested, and when men who are 
grow vich must first 
Among the 


ttempts to justify the ini- 


and noi 


ahvsrous to 


be hurnane. 


qui Du tralic, ana NONLStE the 
vanety ol auth » cited LO prove 
its propriety, the h ly scriptures 
have by some been quoted. ‘That 
the, divine author of the Chris- 
tian faith, who engaged in his 
terrestrial mission tor the exclu. 
sive purpose of savin sinners, 
and who authorised by his pre- 
cepts, as he sanctioned by lits ex- 
ample, the sublime and benevo- 
lent maxim of “charity to all 
men,” that his exalted dispensa- 
tions should perverted mto a 
monstrous, une 
miuman policy, is a 
principle at which religion shud 
ders and morality revolts. It isa 
principle hostile to our present 
VICWS 
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views and future expectations; 
it disrobes the Gospel of its pu- 
rity, and p!unders mankind of their 
hopes. But we are also conscious 
that slavery has been coexistent 
with the formation of the world, 
that it has continued through all 
the progression of succeeding 
ages: $0, I answer, have other 
vices; and will it be admitted, 
that in the seventh year of the 
nineteenth century, an enlightened 
legislature is called upon to sip- 
port a system of injustice and per- 
secution, upon flimsy  pretexts, 
arising out of the ignorance, the 
arrogance, or the criminal pas- 
sions of former ages? One task 
yet remains for me to perform, a 
task from which I only shrnk, 
convinced of the inefficiency of my 
talents to do justice to the deserv- 
ing object of my panegyric. In 
anticipating the result of his 
night’s debate, I naturally look 
with reverence and respect to that 
exalted and benevolent individzal, 
who has made this signal act of 
mercy and justice the leacin 

feature of his public life. I bok 
with feelings of pride to the re- 
sult of those labours to which my 
honourable colleague has so de- 
voted himself. His actions stand 
not in need of individual eulo- 
gium ; he has raised a monument 
to his fame, founded on the basis 
of universal benevolence. 


Quod non imber edar, non aquilo im potens 
Posset diruere, aut innumerabilis 
Annorum series, et fuga temporum. 


I rejoice with him in the final 
and glorious victory which he is 
about to obtain. I rejoice in my 
country, and in this house, for 
the great act of humanity they ap- 
pear willing to display. The age 
in which we live teems with won- 
ders ; and in the events which are 
daily witnessed by Europe, the 


great struggle for its liberties my 
take place on English ground, 
Let us not go forth with th 
wrongs of Africa as a weiply 
upon our hearts; but rather let 
rid our country of the sin, and, i, 
the adoption of this act of logis, 
lative wisdom and justice, recom. 
mended by the noble lord, ma 
some atonement for the too lop 
injured and insulted rights of hy. 
manity. 

Lord Mahon rose, and, in 
maiden speech, addressed the hou 
as follows :—In rising, sir, to ad. 
dress you on the present occasion, 
I do not intend to trespass long 
upon the indulgence of the hous, 
for [ have not the presumption t 
suppose that I can add any thing 
to what has been so ably and» 
eloquently stated by the noble 
lord who opened the debate. [am 
impelled, however, by a sense of 
duty, to deliver my opinion on 
the subject which is at present 
under consideration, and whic 
is undoubtedly one of the most 
interesting and important _ that 
was ever debated within thes 
walls. I am aware that though 
this subject has been often fy 
cussed, though it has received 
upon many former occasions the 
fairest and fullest investigation, 2 
that a difference of opinion unfor 
tunately prevails respecting it. | 
deeply lament, sir, that this should 
be the case ; but in whatever light 
the subject may be viewed, and 
whatever variety of sentiment mar 
prevail upon different points, 
should wish to believe, that with 
respect to the principle of the 
slave-trade there could exist but 
one sentiment in this house and 
m the country. To excite om 


indignation and abhorrence, it ! 
only necessary to know that mat 
is bought and sold by man. [ 
complam, sir, of the principle 
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the slave-trade, of the principle 
which is intimately and insepa- 
rably united with it, of the fun- 
dameatal principle upon which it 
rests, and by which alone it is 
supported. The principle isy that 
British subjects are allowed to tear 
by violence from their home their 
fellow-creatures; to take them trom 
their family, and from their friends, 
and from all the endearments of 
social, though not of civilized life ; 
to convert them from freemen 
into slaves, and to subject them 
for the remainder of their lives 
to the arbitrary will and wanton 
caprice of others. I would ap- 
peal to those sentiments of justice, 
of humanity, of benevolence, 
which are, I am sure, inherent in 
the breasts of all those whom I 
have now the honour of addressing. 
I would call upon them in the 
name of suffering humanity, in 
the name of an oppressed and in- 
jured nation, in the name of those 
wrongs which have been suffered, 
of those rights which have been 
violated, I would call upon them 
to stop this odious and execrable 
traffic. It is a traffic, sir, which 
has been forcibly but truly de-- 
scribed as a trafic in human blood 
and tears, in misery and suffering. 
I would call upon the house to 
act m conformity to the resolutions 
passed in the last session of the late 
parliament, and which form the 
foundation of the measure which 
snow proposed. And here I bee 
leave to remind the house of the 
opimons which were entertained 
"pon this subject by that illustrious 
statesman Mr. Pitt, whose loss we 
all deplore ; to whom [I was con- 
nected by every tie of blood, of 
Private friendship, and of personal 
obligation ; and whose memory I 
oe oe cherish with : entiments 

ove and gratitude. ‘I'his great 
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man, of whom it is impossible to 
speak or to think but with respect, 
employed, upon many occasions, 
his splendid eloquence and tran- 
scendant talents in urging the 
adoption of that measure which is 
now proposed. I trust, upon all 
these grounds, that the house is 
now arrived, after fuil, mature and 
deliberate discussion, at the come 
pletion of this great the 
most honourable and glorious that 
Was ever consummated. We are 
now called upon to decide whether 
we will sanction the continuance of 
a system which would disgrace 
times and countries the most bar- 
barous and uncivilized; whether 
we will sutfer this stain to tarnish 
the lustre of our national character; 
whether, when we complain so 
often and so loudly of the injustice, 
violence, and oppression of our 
enemies, we will suffer still greater 
instances of injustice, violence, and 
Oppression to exist in any part of 
the British dominions? I earnestly 
hope that the house will not sepa- 
rate this night, that the members 
ot it will not retire home without 
the heart-felt satisfaction of dis- 
charging a sacred and solemn duty 
which they owe to themselves, to 
their country, and to their God. 

Lord Milton could not suffer a 
subject of that interest to Pass, with- 
out offering his sentiments upon it: 
his opinion was confirmed that the 
slave-trade was contrary notonly to 
justice and humanity, but also to 
sound policy. As long as the trade 
was continued, Britam would be 
giving a premium to rapine and 
murder, and preventing the pro- 
gress of civilization on the coast of 
Airica. Itai just ti 1, ruatl ca@lumn. 
Though the merchants of Liver- 
pool may suffer some loss, let this 
foul stain be washed from the chae 
racter of the nation. 
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Mr. Braeeve Bathurst recom. 
mended a gradual system of abo- 
lition by heavy fines, to be annu- 
ally increased for six years; the 
trace then to ceas j together, He 
wished also for a oradual abolition 
i) proper time, first substituting 
villenoee for slave y, and then 
proceeding to complete ireedom. 
{f = purchase on the coast of 
Afric a should be abruptly stopped, 
he « sealiel that the massacre of 
the <a brought down to the 
coast to be sold, would be the 
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Sir Jolin Doyle made an amusing 
speech in behalf of the abolition, 
id concluded by reciting some 
hocking instances of cruelty to 
the negroes that had come under hi 
own eyes. He had known the con- 
tempt t these poor creatures car- 
ried so far, that when one man 
killed two neeroes belonemg to an- 
other, the other would net be so 
ungrent el as to exact the fine due 
by law, but balanced the account 
gentcelly by shooting two of his. 
Abolition of the sluve-trade was 
the only mode of securing better 
treatment for the blacks, and of 
rendering the colonies fourishing. 
The colicits !- neral made al 
Very €e huent speech in bel alf of 
the abolition; and concluded with 
afine representation of the grati- 
tide which the vote of that night 
would call torth from posterity, 
and of t] hs *spimness which ma) 
of the youneer members, who were 
present, would have in benolding 
what they had anticipated with all 
the yenerous ardour of youth, ex- 
pressed by some ot them in a cor- 
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head of the French monarchy, Ure 
round cl as he Was by all the pn mp 
of power and all the pride of vice 
tory, distributing kingdoms to hi 
family, and principalities to his fol. 
lowers, seeming, when he sat dow 
upon his throne, to have reac} ed 
the summit of human ambition, 
and the pinnacle of earthly happi. 
ness ; anc {when he tollow ed that 
man to hts closet, or his bed, and 
considered the pangs with which 
hits ee must be torture d, and 
his repose banished by the reco. 
lection of the blood he had spil led, 
and the oppresstons which he had 
committed; and when he compared 
with those pangs of remorse the 
teelings which must accompany his 
honourable friend (Mr. Wilber. 
force) from that house to_ his 
home, after the vote of that night 
should have confirmed the objet 
ot his humane and unce asing la 
bours 4 when he should retire into 
the be ‘som of his happy and de. 
lirhted family; when he should lay 
himselt down on his bed reilecting 
on the innumerable voices that 
would be raised in every quarter 
of the world to bless him; how 
much more pure and peri ct felicity 
must he enjoy in the consciousness 
of having preserved so many Na 
tions of his fellow-creatures, than 
the man with whom he had com: 
yared him, on the throne to which 
he had waded through slaughter 
and oppresston ! 

Mr. Hibbert.—I rise very ts 
luctantly, sir, to trespass upon the 
house at this late hour, and imme. 
diately after a speech as impres 
sively eloquent perhaps as any that 
was ever delivered within these 
walls : but extensive ly CO nnected 
as 1 am, and have long been, with 
the commerce of the West Indtey 
and having now for the first ume 
a seat in this house during any 
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debate upon this question, it = ‘y 
be expected that J should not let it 
sass with merely a silent vote ; 
and I will hope too, that, although 
the subject has been so. fully and 
so frequently ¢ invassed within these 
walls, I may be pardoned, should 
| appear, thus circum ianced, 
either torecur to what may have 
been amply di cussed, or to ques- 
tion what may have been generally 
admitted in the course of tormer, 
debates inthis house. I am aware 
that, in declaring my connec*ion 
with the West India trade, I sub- 
iect myself directly to the charge 
of a bias of interest, which we 
have recently been told has cloud- 
edthe understandings and blunted 
the feelings of that class of persons. 
Sir, there are others in this house 
who can better judge than I can, 
whether my understanding and my 
feelings have, in tact, been so 
perverted, and whether, in: ex- 
tending relief to the calamities 
which in this life, and in_ this 
country, one sees, God knows, 
often enouh Occurring around us, 
Tam or am not as prompt and 
vy neighbours: and 
vet, sir, IT must say, that after 
more than 25 years extensive con- 
of Jae 
maica, during the vreater part of 
which period = this q testion dius 
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i 
agitated the public mind, and 
the deuberations of the legislature, 
I have, as impartially as [ knew 
how, given to it my utmost at- 
tention—derived, from everv source 
ees : ae Te . 
I could) command, information 
concerning It—cendeavoured to ob- 
fain results consistent, and satis- 
factory to my mind—and am siill 
} } > ’" , . 
the more and more confirmed 
; ri tlon to the object ot the 
Dib NOW before y . ] 
eae . a . . 
However, but think it hard, sir, 
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merchants, persons not destitute 
of talents and education, and cer- 
tainly having the means of being 
well informed on this subject, are 
yet ina manner banished f: 
court, while their interests and 
their properties are litieated ; they 


’ 


are not allcwed to be either judee, 


jury, witness, Or party; tor they 


are told that they quite 
their own 
others know much better t 
do what is {FO Wd for them. What 


ever concessions mav hive been 


Merests, an 


made by those who have pr e’ded 
me im the debate, | canno, si 
grant at the outset, tha 
is unquestionably grounded 
humanity and justice, and the 
debate it asa matter of : 
and policy. ‘There can be no dis- 
pute about the obligation of those 
great principles ; if as eternal and 
immutable as is their nature; and 
if you admit that the present 
measure 1s their necessary dictate, 
the dispute is at an end. Sir, I 
will meet the question tairly, and 
look to the application of these 
great principles of justice and hu- 
manity. Is it pretended, that the 
mere possession, or use, or transier 
of a slave in Africa is unjust or 
inhuman! ds tunjust?—By all the 
laws and customs of Atrica, CXx- 
isting from the remotest antiquity, 
it is autnorised ; and the abstract 
rights of man cannot be profitably 
applied to socicties existing under 
established laws. What ts con- 
sistent with those laws, must be 
accounted just. _Is the same thing 
in Africa inhuman? Sureiy not. 
We have abundance of evidence 
to prove, that during famines, 
which are frequent in Africa, mul- 
titudes of the natives fly to slavery 
as a refuge, and without it must 
perish: and = suppose 


inevitably 
them, at such times, transterred 
trom 
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from a poorer to a richer master— 
is that mhuman? I could not but 
show an expression of dissent to- 
night, when an honourable gentle- 
man (Mr. Fawkes) so positively 
told us that slavery, and the sale 
of slaves, were forbidden by the 
divine law. Sir, I did not look 
for this part of the discussion ; 
but as it has been brought for- 
ward, I must say, that in the 
sacred books I can find no such 
authority. In the Old Testament, 
the slave-trade, or the sale of men, 
is spoken of indifferently just as 
other trades. The New Testament 
inculeates justice and humanity in 
every station; but it 1s rema kable 
that it interferes with no political 
relations whatsoever, whether high 
or low; inculcating only those du- 
ties which tend in every condition 
of life to make men happier and 
better, If we look narrowly there 
for any thing that refers to slavery, 
I need not tell the honourable gen- 
tlemen who hear me, that the 
Gsreek word, which in our ver- 
ston is every where translated ser- 
vant, does really mean slave: 
and since the subject has been 
started, I shall mention, that in 
the Epistle of Paul to Philemon, 
Paul sends back Onesimus (whose 
very name bespeaks his station), 
who was Philemon’s slave, aid had 
run away from his master; he 
sends him back, I sav, to resume 
his station, without one word ex- 
pressive ot his disapprobaticn of 
slavery, or in vindication of One- 
simus, Who had tied trom it. Sir, 
it is not the sluve-trade, but the 
abuses incident to that trade, to 
which the preamble of this bill 
can be properly applied. There 
can be no question concerning 
the injustice, inhumanity, and im- 
policy of these abu es ; but the 
preamble of the bill as it stands 
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is, strictly speaking, untrue, and ix 
liable also to many other objec. 
tions, which, at a proper time 
will be suggested to this house. 
The authorities of the many 
and eminent men who have 
a this trade in parliament, 
ave been brought forward; and 
the noble lord (Howick) has 
appealed with triumph to the 
united sentiments of those eminent 
characters Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt 
upon this subject. Of those two 
great men, sir, I now believe that 
the veneration is equal on both 
sides of this house; but this was 
not the only subject upon which 
their opinions were in unison. Sir, 
[ recollect more than 25 years 
ago, sitting in that gallery, when 
their eloquence, like the streams 
of two mighty rivers, which, from 
their source, had held a separate 
Course, united its prodigious and 
impetuous volume against one 
common barrier—the state of the 
representation of the people in this 
house ; and what followed? The 
house was delighted, instructed, 
transported, but not convinced. 
And yet was there any doubt that 
the state of the representation of 
the people was unequal, nay, de- 
fective and faulty ? Was there not, 
as upon this question, a most pre- 
valent and clamorous opinion out 
of doors? The machine too was in 
our hands; no cooperation was 
needed; we could trace effect di- 
rectly to its cause ; we could sub- 
stitute instantly the new fabric for 
the old one; what was it then that 
stopped our hands? Sir, the house 
acknowledged ue evil, but dreaded 
the remedy. It was the sentiment 
of the majority in that day, 


“ Rather to bear the tils they had, 
Than fly to others which they knew 
not of ;” 
and they added one instance more 
to 
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so many which are on record, in 
which a wise and cautious legisla- 
ture has felt itself bound to delay 
the remedy of an acknowledged 
evil, contrary to the sentiments 
of the people out of doors, and 
of the greatest orators within. — 
The noble lord (Howick) might 
have spared himself the proot of 
the small comparative value of the 
African part of the trade ; it has 
been reduced by successive acts 
of parliament into the mere means 
of necessary supply to the popula- 
tion of our old colonies; ane, had 
not those colonies seen abolition 
suspended over their heads, their 
supply would have been much 
smaller than the average of late 
years shows it to have,been. There 
is, in fact, sir, no encouragement 
to the extension of cultivation in 
the colonies, under the expense of 
purchasing negroes for that pur- 
pose : iol a hasty and somewhat 
improvident importation and pur- 
chase ot negroes has been here and 
there oceasioned by the dread of 
immediate abolition. I do not 
believe that, were you to remove 
that dread, our old colonies would 
require annually more than 7000 
imported slaves: and looking to 
this limited trade as necessary for 
the welfare of the colonies, and for 
tie advantage of a population of 
about 600,000 slaves, already ex- 
isting there; looking to it as sub- 
ject to wise and humane regula- 
Hons, belonging to the British trade 
alone, and which, I think, sir, 
should net have been opposed— 
\those who opposed them, how- 
ever, Were jealous of an inter- 
ference, the extent and full pur- 
port of which they could not fore- 
se 5) looking, also, Sir, (and this 
~ material to what is and has 
—— the State af society in Africa, 
and the practice there, I cannot 
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think that this remnant of the trade, 
thus existing, and for these pur- 
poses, calls upon us for its aboli- 
tion.—After ftarious other topics, 
of considerable interest, and ably 
discussed, the honourable gen- 
tleman continued: There is not 
yet, sir, any distinct understand- 
ing whether this bill is or is not to 
be accompanied with a provision of 
compensation for those whom its 
operation may injure; and, unless 
some pledge to that effect be given, 
I must consider that the injus- 
tice it may inflict upon individuals 
is a fair argument against its 
principles, The noble lord ( How- 
ick) has stated, that it has not 
been usual for parliament on 
similar occasions to provide com. 
pensation prospectively ; and yet, 
sir, in those recent instances in 
which the legislature judged it fit 
to interfere merely with antient 
usages (not with rights established 
under acts of parliament) for the 
sake of effecting improvements in 
the port of London—I mean in 
the West-India and London dock 
acts——a provision of prospective 
compensation, most liberal in its 
extent, is made for every descrip- 
‘ion of persons to whose loss or in- 
jury those bills might operate. 
This, sir, is what we have done; 
and let me state a case which 
may happen, nay, which probably 
will happen, if the spirit of re- 
form be consistent. ‘There are, 
sir, in this country, and more 
especially in the northern counties, 
many large factories built, where 
3 or 400 persons are often confined 
together employed in the spinning 
of cotton and silk: I am pre- 
pared to sav, sir, and there are 
many in this house who can cone 
firm it, that those establishments, 
although highly advantageous in a 
commercial view, are fatal both to 
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wr) ih the health and to the morals of hits make a sacrifice that is to cost yy do 
t majesty’s subjects; now, supposing mach, and to profit others ligk Hi dec! 
that the philanthropic spirit were or nothing. “ But,” say they Thi 

to be extended to them, and their “there is connected with the for 

'f r further extension at least forbidden; slave-trade much abuse and mug stan 
suppesing we were to say, “ We inhumanity, and, at all events, we spir 

pretend not to interfere with what will wash our hands of any shar act, 

exists already ; keep the labourers in it; we will have nothing colle cipl 

you have got, we will not emanc- witn that which 1s either the of. dese 

pate them, they are not fit for spring or the parent of vice” put: 
emancipation, they. are corrupted Gentlemen should consider, gir, ther 

and disordered, and incapable of how far they would follow this circ! 

the regular duties of life; but not principle, and whither it would mii 

ene more ruddy-cheeked boy or lead them: it would certainly go torn 

blooming girl shall you seduce the I» eth of suppressing the Ye ing 

from their geno "ant and delud: d censing of alehouses, and the CON- the 

parents, and immure in your pu- tinuance of lotteries: ean the mis its t 

trid haunts of vice and disease:— chiefs with which these are con. shal 

tell us not of your ventilators nected in society be doubted? If, reas 

and your artificial gases; the thing sir, I were inclined to attempt the the 
is contrary to first principles, and feelings of gentlemen in this hous N 
it must be discontinued :”’—Now, with a pathetic story, I couldshow disti 
cin we believe that he who had them, and at no ‘great distance que 
just’ built, at a considerable ex- from the metropolis, an indus § plie 
: pense, one of these factorie : and trious mother with 6 or 8 children, aga 
| had partially, or not at all, sup. their countenances pale, their limbs wh 
plied it with labourers, would not emaciated, and their bodies swola tout 

in this case call aloud tor compen- with famine, picking up a_ scanty this 

| sation? and could that compen- and insufficient subsistence by the ter 
sation be justly denied to him? only labour which such tecble hands hist 
And yet, sir, the silk and cotton can execute, while the father ot _ 
factor has not greater legislative this family, he who ought to sup- of 
authority to plead than has the portthem, is taking what is called a vi 
West-India planter toi his establish a plunge at the neighbour ng ale- hou 
ment; nor is the supposed case house, spending the fruits of one ther 

which I have put of the former week's labour, and mortgaging 3 
harder than the real one of the that of another; and this after We 
latter, atter this bill Passes 5 d, having carried away the leathern- mun 
independently of the general case, bag trom the c ttave roof, which evil 
there are individual cases of pecu- contained the pence and 1X PCNCESy am 

liar hardship, those of minors, of the hard savings ef the year (saved Us 

essors, and of proprietors of to pay the ‘rent at Lady-day)s m 
estates under trust, whose estates, and having sunk the whole of tf = 
ediately after this bill passes, with one of those itinerant pre abi 
will either be considerabi depres pag tors of ruin, who now ‘nvade hou 
ated, or of no \ ’ all the privacy of your remotest vil- the 
here a some, sir, w! Mili ade laces with . cart stuck over and 
mit the truth of manv of the con. wth lottery bills. This. sir, is the 
derations I have 1 cd; they hot a lict iious nor an uncommon an 

will admit that \ re about to case, aad yet our philanthropists ed 
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do not make it the theme of 
declamation or the object of reform, 
This is too near and too obvious 
for them; their aim is more di- 
stant ; their scope is larger; the 
spirit of modern reform does not 
act, sir, like the rational prin- 
ciple of selt-love so beautifully 
described by the poet, which first 
puts the centre in motion, and 
then extends itself in progressive 
circles of beneficence to the extre- 
mities; the spirit of modern re- 
form attacks at once the connect- 
ing chain of the system, and, if 
the whole do not fall to pieces at 
its touch, it works inwards till it 
shakes the centre. I must, for the 
reasons I have given, vote against 
the second reading of the bill. 

Mr. Wilberforce, in a speech 
distinguished for splendour of ¢lo- 
juence and force of argument, re- 
plied to the several objections urged 
against the measure. ‘To those 
who sought for all the evils to be 
found in the darkest recesses of 
this country, in the remotest quar- 
ter of Europe, or in the page of 
history, he observed that they 
sought them, net for the purpose 
of removing them; no, but with 
a view to bring them down to the 
house of commons, to lay them to 
their bosoms, and to let them and 
the slave.trade pair oil together. 
We, say the advocates for this abo- 
minable traffic, will allow all the 
evils that we have recited to re- 
main undisturbed, if you will give 
us but the slave-trade. The ho- 
hourable gentleman pronounced an 
eegant eulogium upon the display 
Os character and talent which the 
aye nad that night witnessed on 
“ie side of humanity and justice, 
and Particularly 
the younger menybe rs3 whose lofiy 
-_ liberal scntiments, recommend- 
Cc and enforced 
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their rank and the purity of their 
conduct must tend t6 produce the 
happiest effects upon all classes of 
the community. Such an imdica- 
tion of mind and feeling must 
atford gratification to any reflect- 
ing man, and diifuse the most 
salutary lessons throughout the 
country ; must show to the peo- 
ple that their legislature, and 
especially the higher order of 
their youth, were forward to assert 
the rights of the weak against the 
strong, to vindicate the cause of the 
oppressed 3 and that where a prac- 
tice was found to prevail inconsist- 
ent with humanity and justice, no 
consideration of profit could recon 
cile them to its continuance. 
Lord Percy, and others, sup- 
ported the motion ; after which, the 
question was called for, when there 
appeared for the abolition 2383 
Against it- - * - -« 16 
Mujority - += + - + 207 


The bill went through its va- 
rious stages, and was triumphantly 
passed with some amendments on 
the l6th of March, These amend- 
ments were adopted by the lerds on 
the 22d; when lord Grenville 
rose, and congratulated the house 
on having performed one of the 
most glorious acts that had ever 
been done by any assembly of any 
nation in the world. On the 25th 
of March it received his majesty’s 
sanction, and was complete. 

When the bill for the abolition 
of the slave-trade had passed so 
many of its stages as to insure 
success, a young nobleman of di- 
stingnished rank was desirous ot 
carrying the principle still further, 
and not only to abolish the trade, 
but slavery itself. He felt thata 
scheme ought te be devised to 

K render 






































render the lives of the enslaved 
Africans mofe comfortable and 
more respectable ; avd to set at 
liberty their children. For this 
urpose, on the hey oO! March, 
lord Percy rose, i 
the notice he “ty | riven, to move 
for leave to ill for the 
gradual abolition of slavery in his 
m ijesty’s colonies in the West 
Indies. His lordship expatiated 
very feelingly on the wanton cru- 
‘Ities exercised on the unhappy ne- 


1 
bring mab 
, 


c 
groes in the plantations, as deve- 
kk ped in the late discussions. The 
object of his bill was to preve nt 
the repetition of horrors, at the 
very idea of which every man in 
that heuse must shudder. If it 
had been established, as he trusted 
it had been established, that the 
slave- tr. ide was contrary to the 
pring es of justice, humanity, 
and seund polrcy, and that there- 
fore it ought to be abolished: it 
necessarily followed, that slaver: 
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ot , fumanity ind und 
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polcv, and ought also to be abo- 
; | ’ ; 
! \ : Wel * st Vevey! i ) 


: onam ) ye what | d 
im \ fi t the « ad ot 
Siaves { alier a certain time to 
be fixed by the legislature, should 
he free; and thus a gradual and 

ma a total extinction of 


his barbarous usare would take 
p| we. On the qnhestion be ing put, 

Lord HH. Petty said, alth ugh it 
was nmpossible for him not to re. 
spect the motives and participate in 
the feelings ot his noble friend 
vet he deprecated any discussion of 


is Subject at the present moment. 
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house, that, in con 
the other ought to be "ext 


sidering the ap 


from thetr 
emancipate the neeroes, wopl 
not be to add to thei: happines: 
even if the legislature had a righ: 
to interfere with the property of 
the colonies. All that could} 
done by this country with safer 
and effect had been done. He prt 
it; therefore, most respectfully, by 
most strongly, to his noble friend 
either to withdraw the motion fe 
a bill to abolish slavery, ort 
concur in the previous question, 
which he felt it to be his duty to 
move. 

Sir C. Poole deprecated the ds. 
cussion as most dangerous, bu 
was lad the motionh: id been made, 
as it we 
\\ ho were connectec at, or inter. 
ested in, the West Indinn islands, 

Mr. Wilberforce made the & 

ction between the abolition d 
lhe trade, and the emancipation ¢ 
the slaves. As to the latter, bh 


contemplation. " 
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safely attainable ; they Irad always 
declared, what he now repeated, 
that the sole point which tl 
In wiew was the abolition of t 
slave-trade, and not the em incl 
pation of the slaves. The enemies 
of the abolition had alwat $ CON 
founded these two objects: te 
friends of the abolition had alway 
distinguished them. 

Mr. Herbert said, if a hope t® 
mene that the colonies might & 
saved,it must beshown tliat t the house 
would not for a moment 2 rdmit the 
proposal for venscianites 


} sea wrens 
tiae*® , 


Mr. Sheridan, afte] t e 
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but he wouldé say, that of the 
man who expressed pleasure at the 
hope of seeing so large a poruon 
of the human race freed from 
the shackles of tvranny it 

‘ather to be said, that he had 
plaved the pennon of an ang 9 | 
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: : ? Peoree 
more rigid, unless the legisluture 
became more vigilant, and remind- 


edthe planters of the new daty 
that had fallen upon them, of rear- 
img the young slaves im such a 
manner that they might be werth) 
of treedom. Adverting toa quo- 
tation from Gibbon, he contended, 
that the slavery of the West Indies 


was unlike any other slavery; it 


7. 


’ 
’ 
‘ 


“ : 
was peculiarly unlike the slavery ot 


antient days, when the slaves tre- 
| a g 

4) rhitie >> Asop, lverence, and 
W as the re a 


il ! “We 
quently attained to the lighest 


} 
seneca Were slaves. 


P ssibiiity that anv of the untourtu- 

Hite perroes now in the West In- 
| | 

dies should emulate such men? It 


might be dangerous to give free- 

al m to the SiAves 11 a INASS 3 but 

that w% Was not d iwererous to give 
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ittothem in detarl, was sufbciently 
s | | , 

proved by a hitle pamphlet that 


had been put into his hands the 


preceding nicht, in which it was 
stated, thata Mr. David Barclay, 
to his eternal honour be it poke ly 
who had himself beena slave-owner 


Il AND 


in Jamaica, wh6, regretting tha 
he had been so, on a bequest of 
slaves being made to him, emane. 
pated them, and caused them to bk 
conveyed to Pennsylvania, where 
they were properly instructed, and 
were their subsequent exem. 
Mary conduct was the general 
theme of adruration. With this 
fact before him, shi tld he be told 
thathe must give up all hopeof 
abolishing slavery ? No, he would 
never give it up. He would e 
claim with the poet, 


“T would not have a slave to till my 
ground, 
To fan me when I sleep, and tremble 
when 
I wake, for al! that human sinews 
bou ht 
And sold, have ever earn’d.” 


After some exp)-nation from 
Mr. Wilberforce, and a convers. 
tion between Mr. P. Moore and 
othe: S, the house was counted : and 
there being only $5 members im ft, 
the speaker immediately adjourned, 
and there the subject rests. 


CHAPTER V. 


Ford Howr k's Notice of the Mutiny Bill—Grant to Maynooth College 
discussed — Del ate on Lord Howick's Bill for Relief to the Catholics ané 
other Dissenters—The Sulject resumed, and deferred—Delate on Mr 
Bankes's Motion on reversionary Sinecures— Delate in the House of Lara 
on Lord Hawkestury's Motion for an Adjournmeni— Delate in the Com- 


moms on the same Sauvject. 
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wontd, he had no doubt, be readily 
admitted. But there were other 
obiects Which rendered further de- 
lay necessary, in order to afford time 
for the preparation of some ad- 
ditional clauses which it was intend. 
ed to bring forward. It would 
be remembered, that in the year 
1798 a clause was inserted in the 
Irish mutiny bill, allowing catho- 
lics to hold a certain rank in the 
army, and this clause it was now 
proposed tomake general. It was 
also proposed, that all catholics in 
the army should be allowed the 
free exercise of their religion.— 
This was, no doubt, the practice 
already; but it was understood 
that it would afford much more 
satisfaction, if it were made the 
law. In addition to these there 
were other clauses of less moment, 
which it was proposed to submit to 
the house. Such were the reasons 
which urged the noble lord to 
move a further postponement of 
this measure. 

On the same day, when the re- 
solutions which had been formerly 
discussed, and which voted a 
grant to Maynooth college, were 
read, 

Mr. Perceval objected to the sum, 
and to the purposes for which that 
sum was to be devoted, on account 
of its augmentation. ‘I'he Irish 
parliament voted only 8,000/ and 
mow Bs less than 13,000/. was re- 
quired; but he objected to the 
— m Which it was to be expend- 
Cd: it was to be laid out in build. 
NBS, which mode of expenditure 
could only be the seedsof additional 
expenditure ; for, if new buildings 
= raised, they must be maintain- 
, Phis produced some couversa- 
ion'de tween different persons, after 
Which 


\ e “Me y ° . 
Mr. Grattan said, he conceived 
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that the question lay within a very 
narrow compass :—whether the 
Roman catholic was to go abroad, 
form foreign connections, involve 
himself in foreign relations, and 
bring home foreign affections to his 
country ; or Whether he was to re- 
main in his native land, and acquire 
the instruction he was there to 
disseminate? If this could be as 
well etfected in the college of Dub. 
lin, he should rejoice at it, for he 
would ever wish to see the catholic 
and the protestant walking hand in 
hand together; he would wish to 
have them acting in such a co- 
operation as to have in common 
the one general impulse, and the 
one grand end; but the expense 
of instruction was complained of: 
what was the expense ? 13,0004 
and what was got by that sum? the 
instruction of three millions anda 
half of people; this would be 
more than economy ; it would be 
worse than parsimony: keep the 
Roman catholic at home; home 
education will promote allegiance ; 
foreign education can engender no 
great loyalty; kept at home and 
taught to love his country, he must 
revere its government. 

Mr. Bankes thought the institu. 
tion highly impolitic, and main- 
tained that catholicism in ITreland 
should be discouraged rather than 
upheld. 

Some other members spoke both 
for and against the motion ; when 
it was agreed to. 

On the 4th of March the same 
subject called forth a new debate, 
in which Mr. Perceval and Mr. 
Bankes were the only opponents ; 
but in favour of the catholics, lord 
Howick and lord Mahon, sir John 
Newport, Mr. Grattan, and Mr. 
Wilberforce took part, and the 
resolution was passed, 

On the next day, in pursuance 

K 3 of 
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of the notice already referre: 
lord Howick rose to move for 
leave to bring m a bill for securing 
to all his matesty’s subjects the 
privilege ot serving m the army 
or navy, upon their taking an oath 
prescribed by act of pariuament, 
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exercise of then respective relict 
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present time. Was it prudent, was it 
politic, when we were contending 
with such a powerful enemy, to 
prevent a large portion ot the 
population of the country from 


contributing to the common de- 


fence? A prreat propor nol our 
soldiers and sailors (particularly 
of tu latter) were catholies ; and 
wasit fitting that parlian hould 
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established church, unless some 
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commissions in the army, and to 
attain to any rank except that of 
commander in chiet of the forces, 
mastel general of the ordnance, or 
general on the staff. They might 
rise to be renerals, but they were 
tted to be vencrals on the 
he etlect of tuis permission 
so granted to the catholics in Ire. 
land, was a most striking mecon- 
gruity ; tor if a catholic, who was 
by law qualined to serve in the 
army of Ireland, should be brought 
to this country hyany circumstances 
which demanded the presence m 
this country of the regrment m 
which he served, he would be di 
quakhed by law trom = remaiug 

» the service, and would have 


only this alternative, either to con 
timue im the service contrary 
law, and thus subject himself to 
the penalues and fovrefeitures con 


nt thereon, or to rennquisa 
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ingtance, to apprise the noble lord 
of the nature of his objections, and 
to call the serious attention of the 
house, and of the public,to oneof the 
most important and most danger- 
ous measures that had ever been 
submitted to the judgment of the 
Jegislature. It was not so much 
to the individual measure that he 
objected, but to the system of 
which it formed a part, which was 
growing day after day, and threaten- 
mg to expand into the most alarm- 
ing magnitude. If it was desirable 
to preserve any thing of our antient 
and venerable establishments, it 
could only be effected by making 
a stand against every fresh attempt 
at innovation. To what did the 
proposed measure tend? With 
any degree of consistency, its sup- 
porters could not stop short of 
abolishing all the tests which the 
wisdom of our ancestors had 
thought it necessary to interpose 
in defence of our religious esta- 
blishment. The proposed measure 
was a partial repeal of the test 
act, founded on arguments which 
went to the repeal of that act. 
From the arguments that were ad- 
vanced at the present day, a man 
might almost be led to suppose, 
that one religion was considered as 
goodas the other, and that the refor- 
mation was deemed only a conveni- 
ent and political measure. He was 
far from ascribing indifference on 
this point to the noble lord, who, 
he was sure, gave the preference 
where it was justly duc; but the 
noble lord had said, that it ap- 
proached to a spirit of persecution, 
tor parliament to hesitate in ap- 
propriating the fundsof the country 
to the support of those who preach- 
ed a doctrine subversive of the 
religion of the country. He might 
be wrong; it might be policy so 
to dispose of the national revenue ; 


it might be called for by the tm 
andenlightened spirit of Christiag 
toleration. He certainly did ng 
think itwas. He had as great 4 
regard for true toleration as 

man. He would never restraig 
the free exercise of religious wor. 
ship in any individual; for he 
could not conceive that one ma 
could commit a greater crim 
against another than by such a 
interference. The present questic: 
was simply this, whether the ke 
gislature would give up the pro. 
testant ascendancy in Ireland, o 
whether they would make a stand, 
and say, “ We have already done 
every thing that toleration requires 
and that the catholics have a righ 
to demand.” Undoubtedly, such 
a declaration would be the dictate 
of sound policy and discretion, 
In one of his statements the noble 
lord had palpably contradicted 
himself; for, in the first place, he 
endeavoured to make the hous 
believe, that the army and navy 
were crowded with catholics, and 
then he recommended that they 
should have a free admission. With 
respect to the proposition for the 
free exercise of religion, it was 
unnecessary ; for, if it were thought 
proper, his majesty might tro 
duce such a regulation in the at 
ticles of war. Butif it were toh 
made the subject of a legislative 
provision, the utmost confusion 
must ensue. One soldier would 
go toa methodist chapel, another 
to a presbyterian conventicle, @ 
third toa Roman catholic church; 
in short, to every place of worship 
but a protestant one; for it was 
curious enough, that there was © 
be no legislative provision for the 
protestants to go to the church of 
England. These were considera 


tions which ought to excite the 
jealousy and apprehension ; 
ous 
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house and of the country ; but he 
was not so anxious to call their at- 
tention to the particular ‘measure 
now proposed, as to the principle of 
innovation, which was gradually 
increasing; and was much more 
formidable, thus stealing on by de- 
orees, than if it were fairly ex- 
posed in all the magnitude to 
which it seemed intended that it 
should arrive. In that case, the 
notice of parliament would be 
strongly attracted to the subject ; 
it would take it up in an extensive 
point of view ; it would determine 
upon it deliberately, and, he trust- 
ed, wisely. ‘The consequences of a 
storm he should not be apprehen- 
sive about ; but these gradual ap- 
proaches were dangerous, because 
each by itself Was not deemed 
worthy of notice. It should be 
considered, however, that even if 
they ¥ little in themselves, 
their eonsequences were not so. 
For his own part, he was satisfied 
that if parliament allowed their ac- 
cumulation, it would ultimately 
have that extorted trom its weak- 
nes: its wisdom would be 
cesirous to withhoid. 

Lord Temple § ud, that he con- 
sid red it a mistortune to have 
heard the speech that had been de- 

I v \ 
livered by the honourable and 
learned gentleman who had just 
sat down: he could not help say- 
ing, that it appeared to him to 
‘wwour muchot opinions long since 


. chin 
ess, which 


eosolete, and to breathe a kind of 


‘pirit fitter for the darker ages, than 
for the liberal and enlightened 
m4 sin which we at present lived. 
St necessary at this time of day 
5° to tormal proof of the im- 
ys the madness of intolerance ? 
, o> it necessary now to prove, 
that it ever defeated its own end, 
“ne contributed to establish what 


’ 
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it had conspired to overthrow? He 
hoped that it was not ; and yet the 
speech of the honourable and 
learned gentleman would lead the 
house to suppose, that that gentle- 
man hinaselt entertained doubts of 
a truth, he might say, universally 
assented to, and confirmed by the 
successive experience of ages. All 
that was asked in the present in- 
stance was a boon of a limited ex~ 
tent: and it was only in case of 
more being asked, or being at- 
tempted to be granted, that the 
honourable and learned gentlem .n’s 
argument would have its effect. 
In short, the whole question re- 
duced itself to this, whether the 
exact boon now asked, was such as, 
if granted, could render the catho- 
lics, either in this country or Ire- 
land, the objects of iealousy or 
distrust? In vain would it be to 
expect allegiance from those, who 
were, at the same time, told, that 
they were unfit to enjoy the benefits 
of that allegiance; or to Wok for 
attachment from those, who were 
not to receive any support from 
the government of the country. 
Along and animated debate took 
place, after which the bill was read 
the first time, and ordered to 
be read again that day se’nnight.— 
It was not, however, tll the 18th 
that the subject was again re- 
ferred to; when 
Lord Howickaddresscd the house 
nearly as follows :— 
Sir, since I had the honour 
of introducing into this house a 
bill tor allowing dissenters of every 
description to enter into his ma- 
jesty’s service, under certain re- 
strictions, circumstances have oc- 
curred which have twice induced 
me to move for the postponement 
of the second reading of that bill. 
I now rise to state, that the same 
circumstances 
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circumstances still continue to 
operate, and that I shall not be 
prepared to-morrow to propose th e 
second reac ling. Not being able 
to ascertain on what day it may be 
in my power to proceed with this 
bill, I think it consistent with m) 
public dutyto make this statement, 
m consequence of which the order 
of the day for the second reading 
will be dropped, to be revived as 
the house may think fit. [I am 
aware, sir, that this intimation 
must attract much observati NM, and 
that the house and the public wil 
naturally expect some information 
with respect to the motives of 
All L can NOW sa) is, that | must 
bes 


} i . ’ . 1] 
pre cne AULAOTIZCU, pe Would it 


4 t! cir mn lul rence ; I am not at 
accord with 1) ' dut\ , toentel into 
any CX} lanation on the subject.— 
Whenever the hg time shall 
come, I can assur ve hous . that 
no man will be more eel than J] 
shall be to state fully that which, 
under the present cucumstances, | 
fecl bound to withhold. I there- 
fore must confine myself to giving 
notice, that I shall not 
morrow for the second reading of 
the Roman catholics’ army and 

' 

i 


move {tO- 


° s | 
navy service bill. 


It was now well known that his 
majesty was forming, or had al- 


ready sclected,a new administration 
and had mduced Mr. Perceval to 
accept of the ofhce of chancellor 
of the exchequer; it was intended 
to secure to him, for iife, the 
lucrative sinecure of chancellor of 
the duchy of Lancaster, in ad- 
dition to the salary attached to the 
chancellorship of the 

The house of commons, 
alarmed at this innovation 
the resolution, “ ‘That no ofhce, 
place, employment, 


or salary, in 
any part of his majesty’s domint- 
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how evcr, 
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AND 


Ons, ought hereafter to be gran 
in reversion.” 
proposed by 
Mr. Bankes, w ho introduced: 
to the notice of the house by gy, 
ing that he was not aware that; 
was liable to any obje ‘ction, k 
“ame recommended, not by hiss 
di vidual authority, but by th 
sanction of the committee of ty 
house appointed = 60 examine ag 
consider what regulations ay 
checks have been established, » 
order to control the ever 
branches of the public expenditur 
mm Great Britain anc Ireland, and 
how far the same ha-.e been & 
fectual, and what further measurs 
can be adopted for — reducing 
any part of the said exper nditur, 
or diminishing the amount d 
salaries a nd « 
detiiment to the public service.’ 
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furtherance of 
mitted to its care, that grants 
offices in reversion, though not er 
ceeding the grants that had bee 
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made in former times, ought tod: 
restricted, and put a stop to. la 
Ireland, which had lately becon 
united with this country, and wa 

equally entitled to atiention, 
practice of granting 1 Versions 
prevailed to an u.finitely greater 
The practice was an abus, 
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abuse lik ly to be extend d, if some 
timely check was not imposed upot 
it. Ile was therefore directed by 
the committee, as its chairman, 0 
move the resolution. 

Mr. Yorke 
credit to the 
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nourable friend and of the c mimi 
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day, and | ‘ 
till he came 
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mted in reversion in the court of 


chancery. What he had said ought 
to be understood ot ine’ prove! fie 
ment, and not of the subordinate 
departments. Lhe tact, with re- 
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servant. He could not say, whether 
grants in reversion had been more 
or less frequent in late years ; but 
several grants had been made in 
Jate years, and particularly in Ire- 
Jand. He yave his cordial support 
tothe motion, and he wished the 
house to vo still further, and to 
come to a resolution against the 
granting of any office for life, not 
usually so granted. If any thing 
of that kind had been done, or was 
in contemplation, he thought it 
highly proper for the house to in. 
terfere, and to prevent it, by ex- 
pressing its decided disapprobation, 
Mr. Plumer (of Hertford) rose 
and said: I wish, sir, that this 
meastire had been brought forward 
forty years ago. This has been 
hiuherto my sincere desire; and I 
therefore give the motion now 
made my most hearty assent. Have 
wi said thus much upon the mea- 
sitre itself, I cannot help embra- 
cing this opportunity of paying a 
tribute of applause to the present 
administration (I say present, upon 
the supposition that they are still 
in office), as I really think they 
have shown every disposition to 
beneht the country by thetr judi- 
cious measures, and their avoiding 
he practice of former administra- 
tions, of granting reversions, Upon 
this occasion, too, I have another 
observation to make, which is 
this: in coming down to the house 
this day, I have heard a report, 
which | am very sorry to hear; | 
have heard, sir, that the new 
government which is now fort ing, 
orto be formed, have acreed to 
give to an honourable and learned 
member of this house (alluding to 
Mr. Perceval, who was not then 
in the house ), the « hancellorship of 
the duchy of Lancaster for life, 
in order to tempt that gentleman 
to take a place in the new yovei n- 
£ 


ment. Upon this T may obs, 
that if men of great abilities 
not satistied with the rewards» 
tached to the situations which 
majesty chooses to appoint thes 
to hold in the government of the 
country, if they do not think & 
usual compensation sufficient, the 
ought not to accept of office at al 
I do, however, at all events, ente 
my protest most solemnly againg 
the measure of giving a man, 
situation for life, in order to entis 
him to occupy another which 

be more fleeting and temporary, 

Sir John Newport wished ths 
resolution had been adopted ayer 
sooner. The house would m 
then be in the situation in whid 
it now was, with respect t 
some of the Irish offices, whid 
had been reported as proper, som 
to be abolished, and some tok 
reformed, and which could not & 
touched in either way, on accoum 
of the interests of the severd 
reversioners. 

Mr. Johnstone approved of th 
motion, which was _ perfectly co 
sistent with the principles on whic 
his honourable friend (Mr. Bankes 
had always acted, and he thougit 
it was a happy omen of what might 
be expected from the exertions¢ 
the committee of which he wi 
chairman. He could not, how 
ever, think a mere unauthenticateé 
rumour a sufficient justification it 
what had been said of an honour 
able and learned gentleman ™ 
now present, the whole tenour 4 
whose lite had shown his preferent 
of public principle to private * 
vantage. He could not heip 
observing, too, that those who hat 
been most clamorous in cheermg 
the reflections cast on the honour 
able and learned gentleman, We 
members of a family which 
loaded with wealth derived on 
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public sinecures. He wished, = 
the honourable gentleman on the 
hat the resolutioa now be- 
fore the house had been adopted 
forty years ago, and then that 
family would not now be drawing 
60,0002. a-year from the labour ot 
the public. But however eager 
they had hitherto been for places 
aud pensions, he was glad that at 
last they had found it expedient to 
change their tone. = 

Mr. Henry Martin (of Kinsale) 
said, he so fully coincided in the 
propriety of the resolution now 
hefore the house, and felt it so 
necessary to counteract a system so 
mischievous as that which had been 
alluded to this night, that he should 
now give notice, that he would to- 
morrow move an humble address to 
his majesty, praying that he would 
be graciously pleased not to grant 
any place in the duchy of Lan- 
caster, or elsewhere, for life, which 
had hitherto been usually held by 
the possessors during his miajesty’s 
pleasure. (Hear! _ woot? from all 
partsof the house.) Several other 
vyentlemen spoke ; when the resolu- 
tion was carried. 


Aoor ’ 


On the next day, Mr. Henry 
Martin rose, pursuant to notice, 
tosubmit his motion to the house ; 
and he had to regret that this task 
had ‘not fallen into abler hands. 
He felt that he had little claim to 
the consideration of the house, and 


greater talents would come for- 
ward to support the question which 
he looked upon as his duty to bring 
wd the consideration of the 
ware, But before he should 
*ater into the grounds of his mos 
a @ of the propriety ot bring- 
a t lorward, he wished to clear 
sai ees that he was 

y any motives of hostility 


trusted that some gentleman of 
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towards the right honourable and 
learned gentleman (Mr. Perceval) 
who was the object of it. With 
that gentleman he had the pleasure 
and the honour of being long ac- 
quainted, and he entertained ihe 
highest respect for his abilities and 
character. Much he was ate 
tached to the honourable persons 
who composed his majesty’s late 
administration, he could assure the 
house, that in bringing forward 
this motion he was actuated by no 
party motive. He wished also to 
show, that in doing this he was 
not doing any thing that would 
trench upon the prerogative of the 
crown. From the year 1660 to 
the present time, there appeared 
but two instances in which the of- 
fice of chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster, to which his motion 
particularly applied, had been 
granted for life. 


as 


‘The result of the 
inquiry, which he had been able to 
make upon so short a notice, was, 
that it had not in any other instance 
been granted for life within that 
period of 147 years. This would 
satisfy the house that this motion 
for an address, that his majesty 
would be graciously pleased to 
grant this place according to the 
usual practice, would not interfere 
with his royal prerogative. The 
first instance in which it had been 
granted for life was in 1717, when 
it had been granted to lord Lech- 
mere, who had fora long time filled 
the office of attorney-general. He 
should establish the difference be- 
tween the cases. In that mstance, 
the person had been raised to the 
peerage when all the avenues to his 
profession were shut against him, 
and it was thought right to give 
him some provision for life in re- 
ward of his services. The next 
instance was in 1782, when the place 
of chancellor of the duchy of Lan- 
caslcr 
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easter had been eranted for life to 
lord Ashburt ne He Was anxn us 
to state all that he had been able to 
find on the subrect. (sentiemen 
must not suppose him ignorant ot 
the cases that bore upon his motion. 
But under what circumstances had 
that noble lord received this office? 
tle had filled the ottice o! SONCIL I- 
general; had been long at the 
head of his profession; and had 
distinguished himselt in that house 
as much as the learned gentleman 
opposite, but in a far different man- 
ner. He had dis neuished him- 
scli in the support of the rvs hts aft 
the people, and ot the authority of 
parhament ; im which way he had 
never heard of the learned gentle- 
man having distinguished him- 
selt. That noble lord havine cot 
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a peerage, when all the law otlices 
were full, it had been thought 
eht by the persons with whom he 
bad acted in parliament, to gi 

him the chancellorship of the 
duchy of Lancaster for lie. But 
at had not been grant ad to him tO 
induce him to accept anc ther oftice 
ot honour and emolument. It 
Wats granted tor Services ali a 

pertor med, He did not know 
whether the commit 
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inquiring mito what es ougat to 
be abolished or revulated, nuy 
not be of the same opinion us ! 
Burke, that this ofitce ought to 
alrogether abolished. Bue he did 
think that it would become a ques- 
tion m that committee, how t.n 
the grant of places tor hile v ’ 
grievance. For his part, he looked 
upon such grants as equally griev- 
ances with the graats in reversro1 > 
and was of opmion, that no person 
should grant places except during 


his own ie, Ubi »7Or ad mtrulslle 


ed serv: . in » cases, he 
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the honourable and learned y 

man was to have another citn 


to ihe 
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which was in ttself a place of ree 
honour and emolument, and thers 
tore he could have no claim tom 
grant tor lite of such an office , 
that of the clrancellorship of % 
duchy of Lancaster. Were the 
gentlemen who were to become hy 
majesty’s misters to be tempted 
by such means to Accept othee; 
which were rener lly objects ¢ 
honourable ambition? He did as 


mean to contine Lis motion tots 


‘3 


particular case, but rested it ape 
general pl iIneH les, LO ©) tend to all 
such othees pending the existen 
of that committee, from whe 
labours he was convinced the hong 
and the public service would derix 
somuch benetit. His motion woul 
not, atall events, be liable to tk 
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objection made to a_ resolutio 
moved the preceding day bytk 
chat iy of the con mittee, an 
I mmended by the conrmitte 


that it was an innovation, becaus 
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were 


late administration : 
wnswer, that they 


any such pr roceeding, 


the 
he should ¢ 
ine apabie of 
lhe cause t! ey ae shown lo , 
tionto grasp : every ching they 
could secure by? cause they had 
shown the Shteectested pl inciples 
upon which they act¢ d, by abstauin- 
ing from granting an) 
reversion. The honourable 
learned gentleman conc! luded by 
moving, « That an humble address 
he pre: sented to his majesty, that 
he would be graciously ple: ised not 
togrant the office of chancellor of 
the duchy of Lanca: ter, Or any 
other office not usually gr anted for 
lite, for any other term than during 
pleasure.’ 

The honourable J. W. Ward 
rose to second the motion, to which 
he gave his full and cordial appro- 
bation. Grants of this description 
appeared to him unconstitutional 
under all circumstances. ‘hey 
had the effect of raising up a race 
of men to live upon the wealth of 
the public, and to make them alike 


Mm lenendent 


Ww disp \S1- 


p laces in 
and 


of the soveret m who 
might promote them, and of the 
people by whom the means were 


supplied for their support. As the 

grant of places for life, therefore, 
1 . 

had sucii a direct tend ncy to de- 


prive the crown of the power of 


punishing weak or wicked, ind of 
rewarding its meritorious servants, 
the motion for the address should 
have his warmest support. 
Mr, Perceval said, he had fel 

antious to! € Presentat the discussion 
sha, lestion, that he had delayed 

cepting the office whic] but for 
the notice given by the honourable 
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and that no uncertain rumours 
should usurp the place of facts. It 
was unquestionably true, that he 
had received an offer from his mia- 
jesty of the chancellorship of the 
exchequer, accompanied with a 
grant of the chancellorship of the 
duchy ot Lancaster for life ; and 
that, but for his learned friend’s 
notice, he should at that moment 
have been in possession of both 
those situations; his learned friend, 
therefore, was not chargeable with 
surprise in bringing forward his 
moiuon at so short a notice, as 
otherwise the season of it would 
have gone by. He was not in the 
house the prece ‘ding evening : but 
understanding that such a notice 
had been given,—instead of ap- 
proaching “his sovereign for the 
purpose of receiving his appoint- 
ment to office, he had approached 
him with a request that the ap- 
pointment might not take place on 
that day, that he might have an 
opportunity of ‘addressing the house 
on the subject; and still more, 
hat his majesty might not be tet- 
tered, in consequence of any ad- 
vice that the house might think 
proper to offer him. ‘This request 
was accompanied with an assu- 
rance, as his majesty had been 
pleased to think that he could be 
an usetul servant, that, whatever 
might be the pleasure of his ma- 
jest ‘quetice of _ address 
use, though it sh ud 
| ceil pot 
the duchy ot Lancaster, formerly 
offered, it would not inthe slight- 
his wish to 
uld therefore 
for the con- 
the house, whether 
in the present state and crisis of the 
country, and when all the circum- 
stunces connected with the new ar- 
ranyement were be/ore them, when 
they 
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they recollected that the object of 
forming a new administration was 
to preserve the establishments of 
the country, and perhaps the re- 
ligion of it, whether they would be 
disposed to throw any difficulties 
in the way of his majesty in form- 
ing anew administration, when he 
conceived that in so doing he was 
only labouring to preserve the con- 
stitution of the country. Having 
said thus much, he thought that 
he ought to leave the subject to the 
discretion and judgment of the 
house ; and that, as it particularly 
ciel to himself, he should with- 
draw, after having put the house 
in possession of his sentiments; but 
betore he withdrew, he should re- 
peat, that whatever might be their 
determination on the subject of the 
duchy of Lancaster, and what- 
ever sacrifices he might be called 
upon to make, no services that he 
could be called upon to render to 
his majesty should in the present 
situation ot affairs be withheld.— 
Mr. Perceval then made his bow, 
and left the house. 

Lord Henry Petty said, that if 
the salary of the chancellor of the 
exchequer were not sufficient, it 
might be recollected, that there 
were a great number of other of- 
fices which might be given as a 
reward for services, when th 
services should have been actually 
performed ; but he objected to tlie 
giving away the means of reward- 
in iz great services, mere ly to induce 
persons to become members of at 
administration. He  considerec 
that it Wasa most serious and un- 
constitutional attack on the most 


} 


) 
4 
7 
4 


amportant prerogatives of the 
crown, to deprive it Fes power 
and means of reward: or at 
public services, by taking t » best 


places and gifts that it was inthe 
pewer of the crown to bestow, 


before any of those services hy 
been pe erformed. He t! ought the 
the crown ought not to have be 
advised to limit its powers and pm 
rogatives in this manner, Up 
the subject of the alienation g 
crown lands, it had been alway 
observed, that in whatever py 
port ion the crown pave away t 
individuals its possessions and» 
right, in that proportion it becan 
weaker ; and it was the same wit 
respect to lucrative offices, If ther 
were all given away directly or it 
reversion to one set of minister 
the crown left itself without te 
patronage, and power of rewarding 
great services, which it ought t 
possess, «A recent and very x 
markable case had occurred som 
years ago in corroboration of th 
opinion. Onan arrangement the 
was then proposed, this very plac 
was offered to lord Sidmouth, wy 
had rendered considerable serve 
during his long and meritoriow 
discharge of his duties as speake. 
Lord Sidmouth declined it, am 
said he could not bring himself 
be the instrument of alienatio 
from the crown the means of ® 
warding greater public servis 
than he had as yet been able to per 
jorm. It was not as a testimony 
in favour of lord Sidmouth tha 
he mentioned this, tor the node 
lord regu ired no such testimony J 
luis disinterested conduct; but be 
mentioned it merely for the w infor 
mation of those members who 

not previously acquainted wi hd us 
circumstance. The principle upé 
which lord Sidmouth refused # 
applied with much greater § treng’d 
to the present case; besides, it wa 
known, that there was a commit 
of the house now constitute -d, 10 
the express p urpose of cons sidering 
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inquiry, and not say a word abog 
| tis own sil ‘ iry y Wi th respect ' 
the committee of finance, for whid 
those honourable ventlemen tock 
so much credit to themselves, » 
fur from their having the merit ¢ 
origmiate the measure, it was rathe 

reed upon them by the patr Lotism 
of his honourable friend Opposite 
to him (Mr. Bidk iulph) s but whe 
the late ministers found the me. 
sure was t ODU lar to be resisted, 
thie noble k a (Petty) ) adopted tt, 
and claimed that as his own, whic 
he had no right to arrogate. The 
honourable gentlemen _ boasted 
men of their aconomical zw. 
rancements ; . ut what had the 


one tor the country in effect 
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fected? The West India comms 
ners, who had been so long ap. 
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+> attack the late administration 
oad its friends, though certain ily 
the present, like every former at- 
tempt, ev vinced rather an avidity 

attack thana power ) be oftensive. 
The honourable had 
arraigned the late minist: vy for hav- 
ing abandoned their pu blic pro- 
fessions. Having made such a 
cherge, the onus of the proof lay 
with the honourable gentleman ; 
and he (} Mr. Sheridan) detied him 
to produce any instance mm which 
the late ministers had for a moment 
shrunk from the principles which 
they had professed, not merely on 
their comme mto power, but due 


ventieman 


ring the continuance of — that 
2 ry’ 7 ® ’ 

aie Thev were dented the 

credit of the committee of finance. 


Did they not support it, and en- 
courage itto the utmost of their 
power? What had been the prin- 
ciple of that committee ? C2cono- 
my. And what had been the 
avowed principle of the late mini 

s? (Economy. Was he called 
on for an instince, he would in- 
stance the reduction of the staf 
he would IMsiance the barrack de- 
partment ; he wonld instance the 
reduction of the department of the 
He weuld ask the 
be erie gentleman, if his neb 
frend near him (lord H. Petty) 
did not peg h sen at the 


“nampa his ac istration, to th 


commissariat 


adoptio n of every pr ‘ ticable plan 
of reform and retrenchment in th 


public expenditure, and if he ha: 


sv 


Uy fol]: we dt upt hat pledge to the 


last moment of his oft . 1 autho- 
nty? The honourable ¢e entleman 
wished 8 de} rive his ni t Me trie nd 
of all c] al m to the merit of OTe 
. ath ng the ¢ ymmittee of finan e, 
ind to attrib: ite the whale to 
r hono urable gentleman, 

Mf. biddulp! ph,) from whose merit 


ies y no means his wish to 
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detract; but he would 
his noble f friend, 
measure with a view of giving it 
greater extension, by no 
wished to deprive the honourable 
gentleman, who first proposed it, 
of the credit of orig:nality: but 
surely his noble friend was entitled 
to the praise of having promptly 
ado pted the sus rgestion for the ade 
vantage of the public, indifferent 
from whom it might proceed.— 
Mr. Sheridan adverted to many 
other topics ;andat length spe kines 

’ Mr. Perceval he said, it Was eX- 
tremely paintul to him to make 
any comparisons that mighe be 
thought to wear an invidtous aspect 
to the right honourable eentleman, 
but he recollected that e\ 
he was a member of that hous 
was m stl, ii offce. He had 
been atiorney zeneral under h 
Pitt, and selicitor-general under 
lord Sidmouth : and here he 
begged leave to pay his tribute of 
and 
that noble 


means 
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praise to the upricnt', pure, 
hnonourabie conduct ol 
. ‘ : : eo 
lord, as it had been exnlained this 


night, when, 


, under the 
tion of Mr. Pitt, he 
had the place for }i! 
now in contemplation to confer 
upon the new chancellor of the 
exchequer, had his honourable 
scruples permitted him to become 
the instrament ot Lmitat.onto the 
tive and constitutional in- 
fluence of his :oyal master. eae 
the short period of the learned 
gentleman s opposition, the air of 
this side of the house did not seem 
to agree with him, and he was 
now got back to the balmy and 
blisstul atmec ‘ohere OF tne treasury 
bench. ‘The honourable member 
had asked, Wiil You aeprive rs 
majesty of the learned 7“ tleman’s 
services in that office tor which 
he had been qualitied 4? Now re- 
ally 
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might have 
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prevented by that measure, broke 
out. Tothe honour of the noble 
duke who represented his majesty, 
they were composed, not by having 
recourse to harsh meusures, but by 
civil justice alone, The attention 
of mmisters Was soon atter called 
to the situation of Ireland, by the 
representation of those who had 
the best means of ascertaining the 
state of the public mind in that 
country. Other circumstances had 
also occurred, which induced them 
to depart trom the determination 
they had formed. ‘The total de- 
struction of the power of Prussia, 
and the establishment of the power 
’ France, in points particularly 
dangerous to this country, made 
it the more necessary for them to 
do every thing in their power to 
strengthen the country. It was 
their. duty to look to two contin- 
gencies—peace between Trance and 
the continent, and a continuance 
of the war with England. What, 
in such a situation, uld be their 
best course of policy? Would it 
not be to anement this force, and 
diminish whatever danger might 
be apprehended trom any part of 
the empire?) What more etlectual 
mode could thev adopt of doing 
thar, but by | Irsuing such mMmea-e 
sures as would induce the super- 


mn OF that coun- 


ren 


abundant ie pulatr 
try to enlis' Be the army and navy 
ol the emprre ? Such was s the po- 
| cy | t lord Chath im. with Tes} wey 
to the Hieblands or 
That great statesman recommend- 
ed that every exertion shi uld be 
made to induce the people of this 
particular part of < country, to 
eCngare in the service oi the unite d 
ki gad m3; and the happy conse- 


Sec dies d. 


~sP.sTt * He “~ }, | 7 | 

quences Of Dts advice were soon 
c\ meed mn the ulsappearance or 
symptom of discontent and 


turbulence. Such, in some mea- 


every 


Hi AND 


sure, was the state of Ireland at 4 
day; a country rising rapidly , 
manufactures, in co mmerce, » 
agriculture, and more rapidly gij 

in population. He thought, ay 
did still think, that the preatg 
service a statesman could render, 
country, would be to conciliate an 
population in defeng 
Until such, 


engage the 
and support of it. 
ystem should be established fy 
Ireland, unul the gentlemen ay 
higher orders of the yeomann 
should have access to the army and 
navy, it was not to be expected 
that they would give this suppor 
Couid this be possible, where te 
exercise of their re ligion was ne 
—, by law, but where it wa 
dependent on the caprice and o 
de o ( t one man, al ric the obedience 
of another? It was to provide 
against these dancers, to repair 
this imjust tice, that ministers turned 
their attention to the vee las 
summer, and that they determined 
to propose opening the army aa 
navy to the religious dis sentens a 
all denomi vatio IS, W itht i 5 Vie, 
a thor ight the measure now b 
ore the other house necessary. The 
law re pecting catholics was dis 
ferent in| England and 
Fourteen years ago, it was th 
necessary to advise lis mayest 
that certain indulgences - we es 
gra inted to the c: athe ohie [reiaae 
who was ple. ised graciously to & 
commend them from the 
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notwithstanding any apprehens ns 
which might h have been reasonadi 
entertained the proves 
ant establi a ge a 
the army, and, as fir as 
lay, the nav y, to the cat tholics. They 
pi cued the bill, with the substane 
of which their lordships were # 
acquainted. The offices of com 


mander in chief, master-gene ral @ 
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che ordnance, and general of the 
stail, were alone excepted ; to all 


e-News 
oth er military employments they 


eligible. Subject to these 
panera his majesty was en- 


abled to give commissions, both 
civil and military. Such were the 
words of the act to catholics. In 
time of war, there was always ore 
or more naval stations in Ireland, 
ve whatever vessels were there 
as much subject to the laws 
of “frelan d, asthey were to those of 
England at Por +smouth or Chat- 
ham. No instance, hoy vever, ot 
such appointments or commissions 
happened, What, in consequence 
of this contradiction in the law, 
was the state of the country at 
present { In case of wage: it 
perhaps might be necessary to shift 
200 ips fi om one part 0 t the em pire 
to the oth ry—an adva itace which 


would supersede the necessity of 


maintaining a - anc 4 Seciwinnag-ol 

some military establishment in 

both. If an trish regiment : cho uld 

be suddenly called over,—the mo- 

ment it landed at Chester, or Li 

verpool, every cathe lic ollie T in it 
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ild be plac dl under the ( 


agreeable necessity of continuing 
to serve in the daily violatt | ot 
the laws and d privilege: s ot the Colne 
e to defend. He would 
called up m to do acts, every 


one ot whic! } mi; rht ly » questioned, 


uy he cam 


r which itm) 


hi im, * Are 


“ law to do 


eht be demand- 
you authoris sd 
this act?” Was 
th ere any thi; iy SO Monstrous at id 
absurd to be 
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found | in the pegisla- 
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tive code of any country To 
apply are medy Lo this man ines in- 
cet 
| nes ncy, was the object of the 
it saeinl 
administra n; but how was 
9} wee “one : Were they to ado rt 
wie Words - PT Q2 : 
as of 1793, and 
t] aalie 
r that catholics 
ould be allow ed to enter into the 
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army, but that they should only 
be admitted to the lower 
What was to be thought, it, after 
having long and faithtully served 
the country, they were to have the 
door shut upon them, and be told, 
“'Phough you have long served 
me, though ¢ diers have con- 
fidence in your t alents — braver Vo 
yet still there is something in you 
belief \ whic! | rendes) it impossible 
for me to trust sa? Wats this 
the a irrument of astatesman? If 
in the happier days ot < 3, when 
freland was not so likely to become 
the theatre of war as it now is, it 
had been found necessary to make 
these concessions to the ‘catholics, 
the reasons for doing so at this 
moment were 

Lvery motive called upo: 
lordshiy ps to rly e the booa 
ly,and to take care that the strenedh 
and security of the or ae uld 
paral sed and fette ed by 
local restrictions. ‘The next di- 
ficulty related to the naval service, 
which it was impossible could be 
limited in the manner settled by 
he Irish act. ‘The auye tt of the 
lrish act was to « . n th le mavy as 
well as the army, ; 
facilitate that eaaetl 
were sent from this country. As 
the law now stood, a ship might be 
commanded inthe harbour of Cork 
by catholic officers; and were she 
in the course of service to be 
ed to Portsmouth, she could not. 
It became necessary, therefore, m 
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any bill that was to be brought in, 
to open the nav: il as well as the 
military ae seggen There Was 

] | 
one other point remaining, which 
it was impossible their lords! 1Lps 
should overlook. In the yeal 1778 
a law passed in Ireland, to enable 
the protestant disseniers of that 


country to hold employments ot 
any kind, civil as well as military, 
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answer WaS a Pracious accey 

thi y Nad 
companied with an T 
regret, that any necessity should 
arise for avowing such opinions to 
parliament. ‘To their utter asto- 
nishment, however, they were soon 
aiter called upon to give a written 
pledge that no further concession 


th ibe pre posed. 


4 t what ! 
l n of 


£ 
to the catholics snoul 


A more painful condition could 
bee 
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not have hn wmposedad upon any 
. ‘yr’ . ‘ ° 
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tion, #€ they were to be bound 
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would be the effect upon the con 
stitution : Could it exist if such 
rinciple were rec ized, as 
that misters were acting upon a 
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of such a principle strike at the 
very root of the constitution, over- 
turn the maxim, ‘that the king can 
wrong, but that his ministers 
. and re-establish that mon- 
strous and diabolical principle, b; 
which a sovereign was brought to 
the bar of his subjects. He would 
not take up more of their lord- 
ships’ time. Whicn it pleased his 
majesty to call him to his councils, 
he accepted the invitation, not asa 
matter of enjoyment, but as a mat- 
ter of duty. He would assure his 
successors, whatever they mi 
think, that they neither came to 
‘a bed of roses,’ nor have they 
left one behind them. As to lre- 
land, he would say, that if any 
other system was adopted there 


than that which was so happily 


i. 
rot 


" d by lus noble friend near 

im (lor 1 Hardwicke), and the 
nob duke who succeeded him, 
that country would be in ummense 
ene lt ever those religious 
animosities were revived, which 
had produced such extraordinary 
exertions of the authority of go- 
ernment, it would, he t ured, be 
nnpossibie again to allay and com- 
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Lord ordmouth ooserved, that as 
there were circumstances tated 
Wich Madge the m scOnception eX- 
traoramary, he 
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he stated his view of one part im 
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Wy 4 he had any inte ric Ce he 
cts natch of the Oth ot Feb 


which his noble friend ee led, 
contained the advantages vrantied 
to the Irish catholics by the act of 
1793, but did not, as appeared to 
him, go beyond the concessions 
made at that time. When the 
proposition was first made respect- 
ing the present question, it appear- 
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ed to him, on mature consideration 
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the case, one of {WO Courses Moe 
be ad opte ds > either rtore peal the ae 
of 174 », Or to extend its PTOVISiog 
to this country, H laving ee 
acte “d on in lrelan d for a. time, 
and considering also that the unig 
had sanctioned it, for these reason 
he was induced to concur in adog, 
ing it, not merely with a view ¢ 
assimilating the laws, but that th 
: nefits of that act might bee 
ended to the catholies of EF neland 
Tn this there was nothing new, te 
whole was clear and int telligibl 
ft was thus understood by himself 
it was so understood by those wh 
acted with him in othce ; and he 
might observe, particularly, the 
it was so understood by the nobk 
viscount (Howick ), whora he could 
never mention without feeling the 
highest respect for wa! c) haracte, 
and the utmost veneration for hy 
liberality, honour, and go cola 
heart. On the subsequent COM 
munications which took place a 
this subject, he would Hot saya 
single word, because he had ne 
been present at the discussion @ 
the mmutes on which they wert 
founded. With respect to the m 
rit of the general question affecting 
the catholic body, lie should read 
ly as on enaong occasions sayy tha 
he h: id a lw: 5 bee i? ¢ it oO pm 10n that 
the grant of power to the cathols 
would tend to the destruction d 


our constitution, by infringmg upd J 


the church establishment. Power 


was a trust for the preserv: ation of | 


our rights and privileges, which 
would be annihilated by yielding 
it to — catholics. He wasa 
friend to toleration; he would It 
the a lies enjoy the benefits a 
the act of 17 G3 3 but on that be 
thought a st: ad should be made 
against further encroachments. Oa 
coming into ofhice he had not com 
promised his principles, one 
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ated from his feelings and views 
of the catholic question, though he 
had entertaineda hope that it w ould 
never again be brought forward. 
Lord Hawkes bury was sure that 
although some difference of opinion 
might exist between him and the 
noble viscount (Sidmouth), yetthat 
they would agree in presc ervine the 
harriers of the church establish- 
ment. He certainly wished to 
avoid all discussion on this sub- 
ject, but, under sy ge circume- 
stances, he found it impossible. 
Aware of the situ ities in which he 
might be placed, he had requested 
his sovereign ’s leave to enter into 
the discussion if it should take 
place, and accordingly obtained it. 
Before he entered into P articular Sy 
he should observe that the catholic 
question was not new, but one 
which underwent long and serious 
discussion, after which it was re- 
jected by a great majority: but 
the noble baron (Grenville) told 
their lordships the distinction which 
should be taken between this ques- 
on at present and in 179%, adding 
the duty which the change a f times 
had 1 imposed on his mayesty’ S 
vernment. As the baron 
liad mentioned what he conceived 
to be the line of his duty, he would 
State his view of public duty by 
instancing the conduct of that great 
man now no more, ( Mr. Pitt, ) who, 
houg th he went out of office on 
this very question, yet on his re- 
um did voluntarily state to his 
majesty that he would never bring 
the subject under his royal con- 
sideration. Whence did this dis- 
position arise, but from a laudable 
attention to the conscientious fee }. 
"bs Ot his sovercig m? He didnot 
; te this with any view of c: asting 
me smallest repro: ich on the noble 
4 Whose conduct was ditferent, 
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noble 
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to show the reyard which a 













































































HISTORY. 171 
great minister had paid to the 
wishes of his king, on a questic mn 
which involved scruples of con- 
science in his royal breast. He 
agreed with the noble viscount, 
that if we had not some steady and 
permanent policy with respect to 
this subject, it would be constantly 
occupying our atiention; he did 
not meanto say that the laws should 
remain unaltered, but he contended 
that there were fundamental prin- 
ciples which should not be altered, 
much less should they be violated. 
The right of petition was a funda- 
meatal principle ; the trial by jury 
was another ; the independence of 
the judges was a third; all of 
which were held inviolable at this 
day. He conceived that it was 
equally clear, that our protestant 
establishment was a fundamental 
principle, as sacred as any other, 
and much more dangerous to be 
meddied with, We might make 

changes in the forms of the law, 
and modify the establishment ot 
the army, but we could not touch 
religion or its establishments, with- 
out endangering our very existence: 
if there existed one thing in the 
wide circuit of political regulation 
which was unchanveable, it regards 
ed our ecclesiastical establishment. 
With respect to the question itself, 
he could say, that he had listened 
to the speech of the noble baron, m 
the hope of hearing some explana- 
tion of the benefit which the mea- 
sure might produce to the empire ; 
but in his expectation he was much 
disappointed. Did not the noble 
baron know that this bill would by 
no means satisfy the catholics of 
Ireland ; that, so far from prodnu- 
cing tr: anquillity and satisfaction, it 
would only excite their hopes and 
increase their demands? What djd 
we say to the catholics by grante 
ing this measure? Not that we 
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tude; and althouch government 
were repeated) urge “d by those 
who preferred i e to every other 
arguiment, to take the most rigo- 
rous means for suppressing those 
disturbances, vet ministers did 
hope, (and thank God ! their hopes 
m this respect were realized,) that 
without adopt gr any vioent nica. 
sures, they would Le able to Sup. 
press those disturbances. Many 
measures were under contempla- 
tion for effectually tranquillizing 
that country by measures of con- 
ciliation ; and among the rest, that 
plan was suggested which I had 
the honour of bring ng before the 
house. We considered that it 
would operate powerfully to the 
increase of our army and navy ; 
and hoped that it would give a 
vent to the superabundant popla- 
tion of that country, and draw 
from the very sources of discontent 
and tumult the means oi adding to 
the streneth and security of the 
mpire. When his majesty heard 
me state the reasons for this mea- 
sure, which | first intended to en- 
graft on the muuny bill, he express- 
ed his consent. Atterwards a de- 
tailed dispatch was written to the 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, inform- 
ny his grace ot the measures in 
ce ntemp! ation for the catholics. 
This dispatch was laid before his 
majesty, who certainly then ex- 
pressed his dissent. The cabinet 
then humbly represented to his ma- 
jesty their reasons for pressing the 
measure, and considering it of such 
importance. ‘I‘he king did cer- 
tainly show a degree of reluctance 
at the time, but finally consented. 
When his majesty’s assent was thus 
obtained, the dispatch was sent over 
to the lord-lieutenant, for the pur- 
pose ot having the conten - ot It 
explaine to the cialis Cpl uties 
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A meeting of the c catholics wass, 
A mbled for the purr se of TeCen, 
ing this information ; and Mr. B 
liot, the Trish SECTETATY, Was ashy 
by ene of them (Mr. ion 
whether it was the intention of » 

vernment merely to pass the by 
that was promised in 1793 » 
whether it was intended to alloy 
the catholics to rise to all mility 
mcluding the staf. Mm 
Elliot was not then able to angwe 
the question ; but the catholics» 
derstood by the dispatch, that the 
were not to be excluded fromay 
sttuatiow in the army. Thisque 
tion having been communicated » 
mimisters by Mr. Elliot, a secon 
dis patch was drawn Up, removing 
Mr. Elliot’s doubt, and author 
inge him to give a de cided answer it 
the affirmative to Mr. O” Connor’ 
question. ‘This second  dispatd 
was laid before his majesty, an 
his majesty returned it without ay 
objection or comment. It wa 
therefore, immediately forwarded 
to Ireland. However, upon the 
point some differences of opmuce 
did arise. Doubts were enterta 
ed by some members of the @ 
binet, as tothe extent of this measur, 
who declared that th ey were no 
inthe fir-t instance, aware of te 
tull extent of the measure, and t0 
that extent they strongly express 
their objection; but the dispatch 
had been p; eviously transmitted to 
the duke of Bedford. On th 
Wednesday following, after the 
bill had been read a first time @ 
the house, I attended the lever) 
and his majesty, after conversing 
with me about my department 


a 
oinces, 


asked me what business was belort 
the house that day? 
that instead of introducing the com 
cessions to the ¢: itholic > in the mv 


tiny-bill, it had been judged bette! 
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rs to be read a second 
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as the Irish act 
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precise] the same | 
of 1793? I stated the difterence 
te be what I commiunticiat | to his 


come days ie fore 1h the 


‘d to the 


majesty 
ispatch address: . 

Bedford, and a eated the reasons 
which appeare od to me to pene 
that difference ; and here | must 
acknowledge that his m ie ry 
express his disay | ob; uth n of the 
measure: but although his mayes- 
ty didso express | s disa ppr bati mM, 
gill I did not co » the consent 
withdrawn which “aa had original- 
ly given tothe introduction of this 
measure, and | was very naturally 
the less inclined to think so irom 
this circumstance, that lord Gren- 
had an audience of his ma- 

esty after I leit him, mit- 
yest mentioned not 
the su tae to my noble friend.— 


also SALW 


did 


“se 
and his 


one word on 


Upon the following day 
his soar eiveny but heard nothing 
further of his obj ection, nor did | 
for the whole of the week, although 
| had frequent 
} 
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wingtrom, and some ¢ 


ons Vv ith, the kine. In conse. 
quence OF an wntfortunnte event 
which occurred in my family, ] 
was tk ome days cnt iro bu- 
Sand this hot . and that ab- 
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cordingly demanded an audience, 
in order to use my endeavours for 
the purpose of satisfying his mae 
jesty’s mind upon the subject; but 
my endeavours had not the eflect 
ot removing iis mitjesty’s objec- 
tions, and | had the regret to tind 
that | had misunderstood his ma- 
je ty, or that he bad completely 
misunderstood me. However, frona 
an anxious wih to avoid 

his majesty’s feelings, 
‘voured, in concert with 
‘AP UCS, SY TO modity the bill 
as to reconcile it to his mayjesty’s 
wishes. But after a cood deal of 
deliberation we foun LihSt it could 
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press any pl eding v hich might 
ippeal to be hostile to his majesty’s 

LIES § but t! ‘irom aa t scli- 
ettude for the mterests of this eine 
pile, 1 Mist CO reserve 
to ourselves the right of submitting 
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we were induced to abandon the 
bill, and the words “ for hts ma- 
>} 2 
CieT 


° le mre 


esty’s decision,’® were alto: 
left out. The object of this omis- 
sion was easily intelligible. It 
served to give a false colour to the 
transaction, and was calculated, 
therefore, to answer the purpose of 
the writer, who thought proper to 
publish an artful mutilation of a 
confidential paper. 

With rezard to the propriety of 
inserting this minute, | would ap- 
pealto any man of right ‘ling, 
whether, in justice to the king and 
to ourselves, we could abstain trom 
recording the ground upon which 
weacted. I say, nothing can more 
strongly manifest our deference 
the king’s opimion, and our disposi- 
tion to act with frankness and can- 
dour towards his majesty, than this 
precise minute; which only meant 
to reserve to ourselves the rieht 
which belongs to any individual 
member of parliament, of brincing 


forward any measure which he my 


think necessary for the public m- 
terest. But what will the house 
think of a proposition being di- 
stinctly made to us, tant nt to 
an absolute surrender of t] rhe ? 


Not contented with the = sacrifice, 
which ] have so ten mentonecd, to 
the teeli rs fthe kine: it Was ace 


tually propo el to ll , not only 
. , a ’ ] ‘ 7 
th it we si ould wiltharayw i@ (atte! 


part of the mimute, but also subst:- 
tute in its place a written oblica- 
tion of a directly opposite nature, 
pledging ourselves never to bring 
forward acam the measure we had 
abandoned ; nay more, never to 
propose any thing connected with 
the catholic question. Much as 
this proposition may astonish the 
house, | feel fully satished, from 
the opportmnity which my official 


communication has aflorded me of 

judgin r Or Whe nature of Als opmie- 
ee _ a , . } 
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sters. ‘These ministers he s 
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ton of the nouse, tLa3sTece iM 
+ : ° 7 
portiu 1tel . ! t, A 4 
: 
oh 
referred t > ll DT adi 
} Bs . 
\ ‘ _ if t 4.i 1?) i ‘ > ruil 
. 
@pprized t sae : c.*% 
. . 
e- > 
ever mist! rstand tl 
y ? fey lt % ) Sw 4 
ATi o ba bec leal ‘ ‘ tia Uy 
his majesty was afforded ample op 
. . . , , 
1.4 
+ . , > " 4, : “s,s we 7 
{ inity, m the aocur 5 1a 
before him, and m his commune 
. . , , , 
cations with us, com letely to Um 
- . ,. *“? 
1° . als ly. 
derstand the object oj the vay 
, rr ae . fae a4 the 
and Sdly, I“h it, vi rr We fOunGgeY 
} Mm). 


“1? » * 1? P =. 
bill was disagreeabie to nis 


sty’s PCCLIN DS, we, in vieference t 
immediately aba 


> 
. ’ > _ rhat % 
doned it; accompanying tats 
bandonmert by a written minus 
frankly intimating to his majes} 
/ \ nressings 


our iuture intentions, e 
} not submi 
Line 


however, our resoiuu 
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all times 


ring | those intentions a 
? and 


bie tor his m if sty ’s dec ‘sion; : 
declining a compict which was lit 

the likely to be adv: mbiweous to 
honourable to us.-~- 
» his 


him, as to be 
{t his muajest) should author's 
present ministers to lav betore _~ 
house any further inform. iuoen or 
focuments on this subject, it will 
“ford me considerable gratifica- 
tion. Every discussion of the miut- 
ter will be entirely agreeable to me. 


4 












mis tT 0 ® ¥. 


rire 


ni and vive notice, 


Monday f 


that he 
ytnigh 


A i. move 
solutions — essive ot 
leis nine ot the ; conduct ot the 


. - ‘79 
certain 


5 
} + 


late administration, and of the 
grounds upon which his magenty 
had been advised to dismiss his late 


s,an account of which will 
be tovnd im the next chapter. 

Adjourned to Wednesday A- 
pril &. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Hus Majesty's Anssver to his Fa 
Yelate on 
tron —Delales in 
ton's Motion on the same Sulject-- 


it¢ve- 


ithful Commons— Petition from Sion Col- 
Mr, Brand's Motion vespectin 
the House of Lords on the sane Sulject Mr. 


Admintstra- 
Lyttle 7 


iF the Vew 


o 


Thanks to Sir Samuel Auchmuty, &De. 


—O Chris topher Thaw kins ordered to I prosecuted —Speeck on the 1): >* 


wlution of Parliument. 


PRIL Sth, the hous ¢ of com- 

LX mons met putsnant to ad- 
rout nment ; the new administration 
ving tuken thei seats, and about 
J0 new vme mbershaving been sworn, 
lord George Ths ane informed the 
hor Use dorm eo bar that yiis mite 
warted upon with 
address of the 25th of March, 
Tu in. ais Bisiyjesty not to 


\ 


at had been 


vrant 
life, Wi hich Wis 


Vt Usinuly so granted ; and that 
His Mat y } 
> Wiad ) 1 ased lo re- 
i -? “4? " a 
i ti At) ih 
4 LO} le SE PFTUCIOUS Ane 
4 - %,...G LI 
ar rit Nreisest AWcCgQuunits 
foi ‘ } . . , -* 
T.aTy¢ i . Jisti ale’ wil 
’ t ’ °. ?} 
TE Stlvect « too address 
‘ t yy) ’ ; . 
™ COUS @eravon, 
AST |] PT, at the same 
iad "a, that he has 
i i f.> 7 ‘ @ be6 
r . . pes ts 1!) 
il ‘ - 
be made of the 
¢ " ’ ’ 
l et, 4 liseli 
As p : t j ( 


Lancaster, the efice shall be cen. 
ferred only during his royal plea- 
sure. His nijesty assures hi 
faithful commons, that in the &éx- 


ecution of the powers with which 
he is intrusted by law to grant « 

tain oflices : r Iie, a- m the exer. 
che of all the prerogatives of his 


7} > 1] _ 
V il] alt add times 


be governed by an anxious 


crown, his conduc: 


aiten- 


tou to the public intere my On 


the following dav, April 9, 2 pe- 
tiiion was presented trom the Lon- 
dor clerry, meetin: tH oron C ]. 
leve, ory} tthe ere aT emer hil Te 
V to tia Roman Well lM. %, Wi beh 
was ordered to lie on the table. 
s\lter some oth OrQinaiy bitste 
TiS 

Mi. Brand rose for the purpose 
of bringing forward his promised 
moron, and addressed the house 
as fclluwss; 


sc J TIS, 
































hecome »sof that responsibility which 
is in itself the best preserva itive of 
If the king is not 


the constitut ion. 
an 1d his mini- 


responsible | oy law, 
sters are not responsib le by virite 
of certain initiatory ple di QOS, I 
would ask, where is the people” S 
security against the evils of bad 
government Far be it tr om me to 
a sestion the exercise of the prero- 
gative ; the king has an undoubted 
ri ght te al point his own servanis, 
to select his own sping? ets to 
advance his ministers to dignities, 
orto dismiss them f: n his service 3 

at I maintain that the king has 
not a right to restrict — range of 
their advice, or to control the 
free exercise of their judgments. 
Honest men, who — understood 
the public good, who were loyal 
to their king, and just to then 
country, pa $ not listen for a 
moment to any pledge that went 
to restrain them from eeigh: such 
advice as they from tim e to time 
might in t!cir consciences think it 
propose. But such 
not to be compared with 
political adventurers who, in 


hecessarv to 


Men Were 


} Pltrp 7 of . ry ur - ON 
i {re put SUIS OL per Cl and 
—_ Madi bs \ ere lit t ash timed, 
t ly Vyea77 
1] d Cl selves to 
. . .* 
\ Vi, t ) i ‘ iC} i il Vall ! 
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¥DUn ft 1@ I At lit cl ] kK "Ss 
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s . 4 sik") tO q) *= 
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i ‘ i i i} , }*7 . j r 
estion, |] : poreem 
1 Pais Ca 1) 7 ikipe 
Le +p Leer ll 
i '* ’ ° ad 
ir , . - 
| of view, fj t 
se “Sy froin sub- 
Ruting t tu one fF; Dice, al 
' ‘ *) sa iurther OuSCTe- 
4iun, i ' : 
a ‘ - ‘ ees . . . 
‘ A ty O, al i iiv\ Ci une 
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selior, as stated by lord Coke, re- 
quires him to advise “ generally in 
all things that may be to. the king’s 
honour and behoof, and to the 
good of his realms, lordships, and 
subjects, gwithout partiality or ex- 
ception of persons, not leaving or 

cechewing so to do tor aflection, 
‘i. ve , meed, doubt, or dread of 
any pers mor persons.” » ‘This, sir, 
in my humble opinion, brings the 
question within the narrowest com- 
pass. Could the Jate ministers, 
consistently with the oath they had 
taken as privy counsellors, have 
subscribed the pledre required of 
them? Here, then, sir, will I 
leave it to the house. I shall not 
now enter into a detail of the con- 
duct of the late administration ; in 
my review of it, I find nothing to 
censure, and much to applaud. 
It ts not for me, sir, to remind this 
house of their services; it ts not 
for me to tell this house that that 
admuustration, inthe hour of their 
dismissal, possessed the entire con- 
fidence ot parliament. ] have 
now, sir, only to thank the house 
for their indulgence, and to move 

‘That it is contrary to the first 
Pica of the comidential servants 
of the crown”, CO resti ain themselves 
by any pledee, expressed or im- 


or en 2 ee a 
pied, rom oOiller:ny to tir cL)? 
‘ 

naar  derecaieh a ie ee 
any advice wineh the course of 
Circttms_ ances mi. reenact TLeceS- 

{ thyya { 1 en wey 
) ¥» 10 Li bid SOCUllcy 


his mujesty’s eL- 
nibe TOSe to second the 
is honourable frtend, 
trom which at no time could he 
withhold lis surport ; bug 


, » 4 re 
which at the present moment he 


thourht a a of vital un- 
portance to tae oustitution ; and 
had his speech even been less clear, 
eloquent, and satisfactory, he 


should 
hy 7 


not have vene- 
tured 
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tured to obtrude at length upon 
the mdulgence of the house: tor 
though the subject was of the first 
Pricer anit oe, set Mi thi uphe le staree 
art the lt stHOn lay v 1, &t VeTy 
uarrew compass. ‘TPheagmours of 
an intended charge of administra. 
tion, and which so much woituted 
the public mind, he for one most 
deeply damented to ind scanved ; 
rhe especiilly as ther dismissal 
wis said to be tn Cansequence ‘el 
ther decuning to abdieute a myhe, 


ther a doty, soimportant ios 


} , 

t fof waves t VF SOVOCTECTETT at) 
) t 

othe } pit wiatiers to th :’ 


theit juden ‘he rnd conm-octences, 


ble Wiis NCU) I comcerned to + 
removed from the councts of then 
sovercrn, the men who were such 
able props to the coustmtution ata 
moment When thet services were 
Se) TLOCOSSATY | und he thought thrat 
the] 


own dipty, rt it celerred ter cxX- 


rose would be wanting te its 


press its Opmion upon such a sub- 
ject. ‘Phe constitntron of this realm 
required that the king, in exereting 
the functions of government, should 
tuke the advice of the two great 
councils cf the Wilton, the brevur Us 
of lords and commons. Burt the 
slow progress as well its prblicaty 
of ther delbberations wonld, m 
muy mstances, destroy that se. 
creeyv, and anterfere with that 
prom otiinde and dispat h, so often 
Necessary fo the success of the 
measures of the frovernment. ft 
had been adopted as a principle 
cooval with the constitution, that 
the ri eat wna duty at both houses 


* 


try advise the sovercioen n rerlit 

deputed to a selection trom the 
members of both douses, chocen 
by his mu CSEV ay 


| 
iis yb aN ‘ ine 
| 
eieors, Ly W brcrse sadn e very wct 


at the covernment Wills strpoosed 


} 
tT Oe rnded ; and thi : Tar ats 
was possthle uy hun bitubton 
, ‘ OER w@ Oe WM abewe ca ba PLO BOL , 


ii AND 


to give to the tree crovernmen 

Fovland all) the advantages 

secret y and dispatch Whiely bebw 
to an arbitrary monarcely, Be 
what surety did the country ow. 
that this duty would be hens 
performed bs those men whoe 
reson themselves by a pledges 
withhold then udvice from 

majests, UpEn any oecasion, bh 


~ 


ever HNportant or mabispensible : 
the securmy of )its muaiesty’s ¢ 
mintons 2? What security bad he 


+ ery ter ' ‘y ‘* 
‘ , «t t Stl i i { 


pia .* 


( 


f 
therr sovercien the worst adne 


, ’ ’ 5 
(] tans ( Litad Thle’ vveranpyes be ’ 
of Bl hil ’ t! tye rot 
i wel eas , aie) tile 

‘ ’ } } 
ment of men Wins for ta K 
j S*SCSSTILES pOwel, onld \ 
‘ <*% 
a? , m } . . — 
thew dui foo CACY SOVETE 1), bore 


then Oaths as privy cotiseior 
and risk ther responsibil ty USM 
misters? Dy such men, miscnies 
yievawsure rygige tit he ade ed, Ww! 
the wisdom cof parhament ¢ 
never repauae; indeed, nemher pat 


hament aor the counter: could plac 
any reluinee On mc who cue 
pledge themselves to withheld? 
salutary advice trom. ther § 

ren, Which they were bound 


their oaths and then duties 1 


C.tses fo ive. Sir liawar 1 ¢ 
had said, that, im the qinent! 
deter of the times, trovast 

of one of the ore st tyrant 


had ever sat upon th throne 
Bngland, Henry Vili. th 


privy counsello: > Syould leave 4 
spmihetion aod odissimmubitron at te 
porter’s lodee, Ww) j 1! C Cal 
const cal |; } Ss perry rh ‘ 
he bad sand, teat the teat 

hole truth trone sf vat 1% ch 
i yal Cur. Burt what was tw 
the secumty cf the ante ol 
euntry, wo tie doctiines f 
broweched shoul Nye wit 
"Phe (8 uise il i t pits in 
7 rerht sty to them , that 
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r 


e, were Ciill T 
f w eARONS 


, i* r 
majesty ’s minist 
mi theit mic woures . 
(a ‘them, but whieh tiey 


a “4 rae 
with) 


d not div uly re comsisten t] 
ners J ee 


as that of the 


re 
hei oat hs us 
If such a doctrine 
pledve sequired were to be all OVW! 7a 
saunctr —_— thie 
an end. 


' 
Mn? 


privy 


> Pussy or to be 
constitution would be a 
M nistet s might be men or r. 
and tuents, but by string such a 
thew 


P dge, they wot ald 


‘ } ' } 
July as fone.t counsellors ai tie 


re’ vere 


crown; and at the house were to 
et sient on such at question, it 
abandon that constitution 
pride, ats duty, 


world 
which it Was 115 
and its glory to Mmuuntam, to pre- 
serve, and to defend. 

General Crauford said, “ 1 rise, 
ir, with all that diffidence wich 
when he 
first: tume 


a person naturally feels 
aers himselt tor the 
to the notice ol so aluiey ist oan 
this; and that diti- 
lence in extremely mereased by a 
my 
subsect of 


assembly ss 
, * ie? + 
comaousiess of Mhaladety tao 


O wstice fo 2 Suc.) 


r Sir? 4 | ’ 

Mm) Wane as Taal now belore Wie 
HOUSE. Burt, sir, On thas most mo- 
Mentous oceemMon, If 16 impossible 


vo) ‘ ‘ } ? ° 
tor me tO ort a ostient vote ; nd 
’ . . ’ 
Particuatriv a 
pedis Ne fac motive 
Me now t 


of Cre 

which lead 
from his mae 
with whom | 
many of whom 
eCoutertumed the bighe rt 
«erm. The present 

% ST, Contains an abstract 
“position, which exnnot be 
wed to any useful) 
M rately from. its 


Sirol 


dither 
nuunesters, 
ied to act, and fo, 
I have lows 
resect and Cs! 
dts- 
PUL Pose 
applic ions it 
om SIU UNMe lately out of the 
Me Chince in hy t 
ce They ts. Majesty's coun- 
veh quite abstract in 
“pprarance, it has undoubt edly it 
no Clive View iT this Instance, 
; one MUSE take it back to its 
» and couple with the 


va 
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causes that led to the removal of 
his majesty’s late ministers from 
office, before we can propery ene 
tertium Cie discussions we must not 
be led away by an abstract theory 
from the real, the moh disguised ob- 
ject af the present motion, T must 
hee leave, sir, to make one or two 
preliminary observations, from 
which Tuunk there can be bat lew 
dissentient voie’s; namely, that 
adverting to the deep rooted and 
most conscientious seruples which 
have been lone known to exist in 
the royal mind, with respect to 
the removalof those disabitities to 
which the Roman catholics are 
now subject; scruples that h-ve 
the most religious, and [must say 
the most constitutional foundation, 
because they arive from the most 
stcred doubts, as well as to the 
admissibility, in il rehpwus SCTESC, 
of giving such extensive latitude to 
the coronation oath, isy im it polte 
tical sense, of deviating so widely 
from the fundamental principles of 
the con stitution, tind trom douwo:s 
too ot t! © ¢ xpecde ne y ol the Meiue- 
sure, in immediate relation to the 
welfare and Itberties of the empire 
in veneral, for which his majesty 
has, tivariably, during the coarse 
af avery lous reign, evinced the 
utmost paternal solicitude, Advert. 
ing, [ say, to these circumstances, 
the subject of removing catholic 
disabilities, never, In my opinion, 
should be brought betore his ma- 
jesty without the most indispensable 
necessity, an urgency so imrestisUble 
us absolutely to mvolve the salety 
af the CDIpIFe. My next 
vation, sir, is, that in the suppo- 
sition ot such an extreme case, 
when it might appear quite mdis- 
pensable to submit the subject to 
his majesty’s consideration, it be- 
hoves those who may then be the 
advisers of the crown, to take the 
M 3 utmost 


OUsere 
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utmost pains to explain the matter 
most fully, to place tt im all its 
views, to shew all its bearings and 
po sible consequences, and to pro- 
voke such .t ' 
in the roval mind, as 
obviate the pos biity of Poscone 

hye yond 
ity of that the 

eal 


‘ , 
is compiletcly aware ofr the 


deliberation wpon it 


entireiy to 
cer TY, tO marke 1a CcieCas 


doubt, 


1‘ any, hei cussion and 
e’ Ma }) prac ina WC- 
el d detailed with the turst, 
ho l ge POSOTL UCT NOs 
carefully % fanv miuundere 
tand r Jrom Vii lis 
mt ’s late mt OTS. swever, 
thoug)it o wise, a icfed upon 
that opinion Aiter much « ‘ 
$10, His Whit \ last [te 
atted upon to give his reluctant 
: ot to the pro} ds measure. 
lt notd edt tthe consent was 
] . ! is qu ly ce i! 
Lida’ i Was 7 re! Lant. Ne W, 
sir, Whenee did is reluctance 


Muse tod perse | ce throueh- 
out tom empire, with the n C\X- 
tended, most lyberal, and most im- 
partial hand, certainly not from 
wy want of | ite if soucitude of 
the tenderest nature for the uni. 
vers } Vv elfare, pre eritv, trane 
qy" l vy, and appm of his ub- 
cts. “Che whole of majcsty’s 
most benignant 3 n, from the 
hrst hour of it to the pres » hia 
hy croone wre li! ‘ } r t rare 

ot the « ntrary Jott sir, § Cone 
CCIVE this t I Ce ¢ ‘ to ha ; 


; 
Ss not necessary; and 


. 
mischiet 


pre ical 


° 


‘ 


+ 
; 


H AWN 


might probably ensue from ap, 
tating the que tion of the cathos 
disabilities at all, because it migis 
give rise to pretensions and claigy 
which his majesty would find It Drs 
indispensable constitutional dutyy 
resist. [The honourable membe 
here went into an el..borate hige 
rical discussion of the business, ang 
concluded with saving] His m 


jf ', sir, in the whole Of this pis 
COuhil has displayed the orcatey 


ince, endeavourine by ever 


r? nsin fh power (CO ODVIATC Oe 
ne< ity O} reMo, { hi bate 
ministers; und he did not reson 
to that ¢ ©?) >» itil thes Mace 
itqur'e i ie for him to ae 
ctherwise, ecousistertly with an 

ird fer hh onstiutional dut 


Wh OP . . doy : +h 
VW en i corre to con le}, SIT, Ue 


conduct Or His 3} jesty’s hea @ We 
nisters since their removal frem 
CINcé >» I Goes indeed astoy sh ™ 


“an Xpress. Ths 


attempt, direct or mairect de 
noc sipnilvy, it os equally an a& 

Soap es 
tempt, wherefore, sir, 1 repeat, 


; wie OWN), Lis 

G1 cosure to pariiument of waa 

Thil w was eve Coy dered } 
} 


aa? y 1] y, alS nm VV ere, ine 6 ye 

«? > p . . adie 
ren at the bar of parnamem 
ito ccount 2 } , consti u 


mind, as repr hensibie 4 


proceeding as has occurred in 
cour ince the- Revolution ; ame 
L must Suv, Sir, thatir merce wit 
TY most unau } ‘ j dey Atlee 
11) tal t ut | do, i 
I feel chat To am conscrentious} 
disc) Mr mv al ; a meme 

teel that [ 


Pe oe ae ae 
pe 4 > se 


Rais 
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wy itis Maries e Ape Shae’ 4 43 of 








M ap. 
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€ hist. 
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Laie 
ever 
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eck 
Tcsor 
" 
y Mace 
‘ir . 
we 
cc) any 
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vy en’ 
t) >! 

Z) 
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) ths 
: are 


RY e. 


Aa hte <i 


"'_ 
ets 


ee) 
Pesta 


ee ee 


Te ae eee 
i ple ol) 


gf Bae 


st 
es 


at 


‘gar 2 ie we mr ee Se Sa 


ee 
she ane hy mm chiTTiinisit d, ( 
, ritutio Wen CYUtTTe 
that extreme pers 

} . 
l nave CVCi 


r uncons 
rated, by 
yrachment 
ene to the most benign, the most 
vernal, the best, the most patri- 
- of sovereigns. I feel, sir, 
chat 1am standing forward in de- 
ional 

the 
ittempted inva- 


winch 


D 


» of the due constiti 

ral ; veamretewes wee 
exercise OF U | rowacis ot 
crown 
" } i , 
m, W Wcil, Me ou 


et) 


, " 


against «all 


were to prevatl, 


might ultimately cvuse our govern. 

; ’ 

ment todegenerate into atyranntea 

rarchy or afactious democricy, 
- , 

and we mugat thea brd ad 1 to 


’ ; . : 
that blessed constitution, the olor: 
Regge ; teed! , 
of England and admiration o1 Ui 


iQ 


abid adieu 


Liat enviable political existence, 


‘ . " 


which is the honest pride, and 

hore sha t 907 i ‘ g \ ; } > . 

j ms ine OUNGALION  ¢ { tne COll- 
; 


Briton; 
to that 
handed 


us superiority, OF every 

rht then bid 

un eriiuance 
us by 


other people have to boast 


we m adieu 
— oe 
YALU AvDIC 
} ’ . . . ‘ 
suUcad ANCeSLOrS As 
ots 
ae ‘ ! 
Mt We tught sooa be fettered by 
‘doin 
boisterous Whirlwind of demo- 
cratic fury, ' 


» al); } ‘ 

} , . 

bes Wah ihye UeCSDOL! 
‘ ‘ 


my, or toss 


trust, sir, that we 


Mau avert such horrid evils, and 
1 a a ae ' ! 

wit We SQUll prove, by the voce of 
>! ’ " ; 


sistder the 
? , : 
uc Torwargd, in 
anid Wr p.tlrte 
Lie best 


rip MS OL] The lio ts hy il! hold- 


ng aman pilar of the consticution, 
the tal viyich 
tall Wich would uivolve the 
a MaOrie 17 | Iminate 4 le 
Ai , re? MS 7Or me, ry tO ’9 
‘ A Sais Vot MiOst iF arti 
wee Present moti m5 an 1 
4 " ) ] 
Make an ample apology 
for ; ~ . ; an 
be tor taking up so much 
vi Lilt ' } ' 
wth | ume, \ ho miuerht lave 
een + ~ ~e} 
OL ( pi ed Uiktil in 
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mite d to 


bill, burthat did not 


late mmmuisters had con 
withdraw the 
appear to him to have any thin 
iO wirh thy 
It was their 
pledge not to advise 
upon the subject that had 
their removal, and if they 

signed thit pledge, there was 
disgrace and reproach watch they 


*. .} 
wd. OuUcil at 


ar removal trom 

bed “aay 
refusal to @ive a 
his majesty 
Clits d 


had 


no 


AVEO MEN 


have made the Is 


would not h 


pledec vould 

aysolate, and removed the respon. 
sibility of his minist lie ap- 
prove tor ft lat 

y) bd ] : 
their removal rho oi vr 

tia revrel mn’ hit 

liohter, af th had IC- 
ceeded by men of ta! vie 
Lities. iat were 1)! CHIC. 
cessors the dregs of a disgraced 


administratiol ' 
persons who had held the seals of 
office tor a fe! on aformer 
mM, Im their possesston, and 
“ti them beck apain mn ace 


OCC UStT 
cur} 
ky 
cility f blew hed a hor 
sider what migat be the couse. 


wledeyment of their own imbe- 


quence OF ther 1 
breland, It they continued to act 
Upon the princh le ot the™eystena 
upon which they had 

theon measures world ] 
separation 
ch would be the consequencés of 
adnunistration ot those who 
the 


tuiional prero. 


come hl 
‘ud to a 
ntrics. 


. ’ 
Oo! tae two e¢ 


profe ed to come into oft 4 | 
supporters of const 
catives ol the « rown, an | the CiA- 
gy establishments of the church 
and state. 

Mr. Whitshed Keene Cxg*s cased 
his regret to be forced te vote on 
the question, ly tt felt co: 


unst the motion, 


ypelled to 
vote ap 
he thought it amorunte 
betwee Lite 


mimmters, at the Darof that i, 


VEC .ALUSe 


l ar vv? . 7 
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The catholic bill ts wholly trrele- 


vant to the question; but asit had 
been introduced into the discussion, 
he should say upon it, that though 
he was «friend to the most unlimit- 
ed teleration, he would not con- 
ent to any grant of 
them. 

Mr. Wharton 
motion on two crounds; the one, 
the words in which tt was couched ; 
the other, the line of argument 
which the honourable secorder 
had taken. Avother pore on 
which he opposed the motion was, 
that it was meompatible with the 
wisdom of the house to entertain 


power to 


obicected to the 


the discussion of anv abstract pro- 
4 
Many abstract 


bd » |= 
mieht be considered 


position Whatever. 
propositions 
mecontrovertible, except when they 
were applied to new cases; and 
surely no cuse conlad be more new, 
than that an administration should 
lend its weight) ino parliament. to 
measures Which had not only het 
received the concurrence of the 
king, butto which hts majesty had 
eypressed an absolute repugnance. 
No abstract) proposition was more 
true, than that it was highly crimi- 
nal in subjects to take up arms 
the sovereren. But sup 
pose that another king James the 
second were to arise, Would tl. 1 
not be pustsh 


ernst 


doa doing so? Any 
utional measure of the 
hing te restore popery, would yus- 
tity what would otherwise be wn- 
justihable, that the 
King mivht ministers, who 


UNHcoONnsi 


Supp sinc 


. b 
have ’ 
by advis ir that Prtpists, te Know. 
ledging the power of a foreign po. 
tent: ¢, should be admitte! to the 
hi hest thees « 1 the 

} 


, , , 
QachtlV eieciare the 


| 
© tc, Si uid 
immediate an. 
cestors of whe AIng Ustirpers ; sure. 
) 


| 
ivan that case hes 


marestyvy would 
, 
be periectly right in requiring from 


such maisirs a promise that 


AN D 


such advice should not be repes. 
ed. dio 
Mr. Fawkes declared thar, » 
his OF mron, the question Was Simplr 
Whether or not we were any loner: 
te adhere to the British CONST IUting, 
Under all the circumstances of th 
case, be ager t that his Ta yesty's 
ministers had acted discreetly i 
withdrawmg the Roman cathoi 
bill; but he most at the same tine 
say, that mm abandoning the bill 
they had paid all the deferene 
that was due so the scruples of a 
august personage, to whose fee. 
ings the bill was repugnant. Had 
they proces ded one step further, 
had they signed any pledge fe 
their future con luct, had ther 
ceased tor one moment to be t 
untettered advisers of 
vereren in the present state of th 
Brittsh empire, they 
lost ber ond all hope of rm. 
demption to ‘all sense of decene: 
and shame, and have acted me 
most unconstitutional and unjust. 
manner. The responsibility 
of ministers was the security of 
privieges of this country, and 
stingruished it from every other. | 


those ministers were no longer frt 


! 


a olde 
"CIT We 


would have 


bee: 


7? 
hie 


¢ 


weents, where Wis thos respon 
) > 2 TL as >» Of 
bility to be fowuMNel / bi Taecv ue 
themsclves down to viv ‘that ad 


to the crown which should be on. 
palatable to i, m what a state 
danger might the country ! 
speedily placed! He was asteniv- 
ed, he was terrified at the hinguagt 
4 


s 


of the present day upen this 
rs ! syyrreta ve 
ect. Such was not the languas 
which prevailed at the time of 6 
: ! lig ( 
great deliverer, when te gr 
councis of the nation recommerty 
. ° . . 2. | ute 
ed to him to dismiss his 270 


‘ 


guard ’ and when al relus:l on bis 
part nighe have repre : 
scenes which had once deluged U 
"Lhe pests 


duced chow 


ountry with blood. 
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cislity of ministers Was one of the 
: the constitue 


best saleguards of 
destre y ed, 


tiong and, that once «i 
though the mace might lie on the 
tahle, still the essence of the con- 
eitution could not be said to be 
reserved : if the great Tani- 
marks were once fone, We sil ld 
‘, vain look for the constitu. 
von. 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald, Mr. Curwen, 
sd Mr. Tutfnel spoke for the 
original motion, and sir “Dhomias 
Turton and Mr. Fuller agamst 1, 
after which 

Mr. Plunkett (attorney general 
tor Ireland ) considered this (pUlCSe 
tion asimportant in the abstract ; 
butten-fuld more imperious when 
viewed in connection with the late 
measure which was supposed to 
lead to the dismissal of his ma- 
esty’s servants. ‘he honourable 
saronet (sir T. Turton) who had 
spoken, had asserted, that the ro- 
solution went to attach blame to 
hismajesty. He was most anxious 
to deliver himself, and those whe 
concurred mm opinion with him, 
trom sucl. an imputation; for he 
had the highest respect for his ma- 
ety, and believed him to be utterly 
mcapable of doing any thing, of 
himself which was not called tor 
by the interests of his people ; and, 
therefore, those who had secretly 
advised him had done a double 
mury; first, in inducing his ma- 
Jesty to believe that he was acting 
contrary to the interests of his 
people; and next, in persuading 
him to demand an unconstitutional 
predge, Those who had Ied the 
awed of his people to believe thriet 
uch a pledire Wis 


roper to be 
demanded and % 


ee, who persuaded 
him that the protestant establish- 
ment was in danger, had taken 
UPON themselves the ros yonstbility. 
The house had yet to learn how 


whe 
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the protestant establishment was 
endangered. He would keep that 
point in view in what he had to say; 
foras he was firmly persuaded that 
the safety of the empire depended 
on our connection with Ireland, 
so he was convinced that our 
salvation depended no less upon 
the stability of our protestant esta- 
lishment ; and, theretore, he was 
an enemy to every thing that 
would have a tendency to injure 
thatestablishment. If there were 
grounds for apprehension on that 
score, nothing could. be more 
proper than to ting an alarm on 
ine subject ; but, on tie other 
hand, nothing could be a greater 
crime than to ring such an alarm 
when there were no real grounds 
for it. Me would not SAY that 
they who rung this religious alarin 
asserted what they knew to be 
false; bat he must say that they 
shewed a want of discretion which 
completely proved their incapacity 
to hold the reins of government. 
‘The alarm was rung through the 
country; andif tt had been con 
fined to placards on the w.:ils, 
pointing out the terrors of the 
pope, and the dreadful evils of 
nopery ; if ithad been confined to 
the introduction of choruses into 
concerts of ancient music, and the 
singing of catches and glees in 
favour of the constitution in church 
and state, the matter might have 
been passed aver. But no one 
serious thing had been attempted. 
The peace of the university of 
Dublin had been disturbed bya per- 
son tor whom he had great respect. 
‘Ihe person he aliuded to was the 
chancellor of the university (the 
duke of Cumberland,) who en- 
deavoured to procure a petition 
from this seminary against the bill 
brought into the house in favour of 
the ‘catholics. Nothing but an 

act 














































act of divine power could keep 
things as U ey were. If the catho- 
lics were told that they had no 
hope from the crown, if thev were 
told that they could not proceed 
to state their wishes and their ¢ 

vances in the constitutional way, 
they weuld do it m an unconstitu- 
tional way. Whatan hon. baronet 
(sir T. ‘TPurton) had said, with re- 


’ 
spect tO puilical propnceres, Was, 


? ’ 
he CCncelved, equai’ UnbOUuadegd 
- } » | . , hb } Y } ,.4 
aha u 9 ariamenta e rie Rad 

, - . = _ ‘ 
said, that those whe uttered t! 


prophecies had the \ hto; hy. 
plish their fulfilment lie 
Plunkett) was ready to meet \ , 
ever obloquy he might expen 
on account of his pry ' : | 
dented the inicrence dr: 
hon. baronet. He had ta Jreland 
pledges too dear to trifle with the 
peace of that country. lie ow d 
the deepest Prat re to the crown 
wor the connade nce wl Cc 
reposed tn | mm”; he had ro tceimne ot 
hostility with respect to the preseut 
administration—he was under no 
, ty Meer 
pledce to the late ministry—fe had 
oniy the desire to do his duty 3; and 
he declared that he regaidedt t! c 
situation of Ireland with a deerce 
of terror and alarm which: he cou!d 
not nd words to exp! : "Lhe 
danger might not be immediatels 
felt ; but it was th | 
though it mtt¢ht be secret. it was 
not when i actually arrived 


’ ’ 


we were to consiccr the pv ns of 


, . rate the n ; . 
overcoinmy 1h * t t bia’ q)] C- 
‘ 
; 
venting m@ ought to be considered 
‘ ‘ 


our 
for the calm would be deceit 
He telt that we were walkino « 


roncs SuPPesia S ¢i¢rt golds. AY tiie 
mmipresston should go toith ar 
the catholics, that the rersccut 


spirit was to be revived ; i| 


’ : : 
before-hand. rn. momeé!l ary cCailrTy 
ght not to lull us into secur 


line of distinction was to be «utler- 
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to exist betw¢ 


tion, he was persua 
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. ’ 7" ‘ . ] ?wT¢c,f 
‘+ was improper to make USC 
parcy 


maesty’s name for 
es or to influence disctts- 
, 


; m tha house, as had been 
eon @ present occasion ima 
GAS vee sm ; 

ames eT ansoui lV unprec edented. 
The endeavour to procure ad- 
is case Was not unconstt- 


tresses naga 


\ 

nial t he was extremelr de- 
” mam. . A 

srous to come to the que stion. is 


ra the merits of the late mumstry, 
oninion of their measures had 
heer stated on different oce: 
But he could not confine |1 
merely to the words ot the motion. 
lhe pTOpost: ic ui was itself one 
which would be generally admit: 
ted: but it must be taken in cone 


. bs 
cion with other circums 


SIOnS, 


f 
miseikr 


ances, 
and especially the dismissal of his 
Wnuisters. At Was 
not the express ion only that was to 
» considered, but the impiication 5 
lied that the dis- 
ministers was an 


Thetm- 


I’ rf sty’s 1 ate ln 


tor it must 


missal of the late 
ial — 
act deserving of 


be imp 
‘ 


censure. 


plication Was clear when the mo- 
Ucn Was ¢ — with the state- 
ment of the e lord (Howtek), 
relive to 2 wed re requived and 


reused, and the consegn disiiise 


saioi (ve mimusters; but more pare 
tewlariv so when t! Wo Is 1Q- 
spectineithe impr vol ¢ t- 
In i p Cuvee, &¢ Cyl by Lores Gi OY 
imolied,’” w considered, which 
mus 2 underst od to ap it tO the 


present miumsters, But it was ime 

poSsinue, Im justice to the sovere ipl, 

# he w , 1 ’ " 

wae Was to ve called to the bar 

and As . j 

and arraiened, [a loud ery ot bear! 
: d 


that the 
red with- 


hear! order! order! | 
questi n me CONST: 


OUl a rete ce ty Cit 


4 


SOU id 
‘ roeunistances. 
He tele Ms nseit under vreat embur- 
rassMent on this oce ision. 
said that his Majesty Was not cen- 
surable, but his a advisers. Now, it 
Wascontrary tothe f; act, that hisma- 
ty 2etedin thiscase in conse jtence 
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of any advice; he denied that any 
advice was given hive on this point; 
(hear! bear!) He did not mean as 
to the dismissal of the ministers, but 
as tothe pledge. He would after- 
wards maintain the propriety of re- 
quiring that pledge; but as far as 
he knew-and believed, no advice 


had been, in fact, given on this 
point. But he approved of what 
had been doné, and was ready to 
be responstble for it; thouch he 
was obiiged to state the fact erx- 
actly as it was. As to secret ad- 


ted, there were none 
hela tha 


suen while the ministers sonal 
in office; when they were dismiss. 
ed, his majesty had, of course, 
consulted others. Now, in= con- 
sidering this question, with a view 
to the circumstiuaces, he would 
take three periods into view; first, 
when the assent was given to the 
bill; second, when the bill was 
brought forward ; and third, when 
it was withdrawn. As to the first, 
the important part was, what must 


visers, he asset 


erage been the understanding of 
his ajesty when he give his ac- 
koa »the bill. Hrs majesty could 
only ios had in conten plation 
the extension of the irish act of 
1795 to this country. ‘That ap- 


peared irom the reasoning of the 
dispatch sent to his majesty, which 
went to the anomaly of having 
such an act in the one country and 
not inthe other, and tothe pledges 
that had been given. ‘The words 
“ any military commission,” must 
have been understood as applying 
to that reasoning, as it was after- 

wards thought necessary, in bring- 
ing in the hiil, to add the word 
es :Dpointr ents.” His majesty had 
withdrawn what had been con- 
sidered as a reluctant assent to the 
additional provisions of the bill, 
and stated that nothing would in- 
Gice him to go one step a 
th 
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than the act of 1795, hoping, at 
the same time, that this would re- 
lieve him from all further trouble 
on this point. But it was not his 
majesty only who understood the 
measure in this way: even the 
person who was to propose it La- 
boured under the same misunder- 
standing, and tt was not clear that 
they themselves intended to go 
further; for the Irish chancellor of 
the exchequer, in answer to a pro- 
posal for adjourning the second 
reading of the bill for two davs, 
on account of the absence of elds 
members, sand that there was no par- 
ticular occasion for the attendance 
of the Irish members, as they were 
tlready acquainted with tie mea- 
sure. Dut this was not all . for no 
less than three cabinet ministers 
refused to concur in the measure, 
when they understood the extent to 
whichit was to be carried, he mean 
lords Sidmouth and Ellenborouch, 
and the Jord chancellor. ‘The 
Jord chancellor was not even sur:- 
moned to the council ; and thus the 
particular adviser of the king’s 
conscience Was excluded, in a mat- 
ter with respect to which it con- 
cerned him to be thoroughly m- 
formed. It was known trom the 
first authority, thatthe person who 
was to procure the khing’s assent 
did not understand the extent to 
which the measure was to be car- 
ried. But this was not all; even 
the Irish secretary had his doubts 
about it, aad under these circun- 
stances it was quite clear that his 
majesty had only the act of 1798 tn 
contemplation. Here, theretorce, he 
pice close the first pertod, having 
blished this, That his m. Lest 
Was 5 aati not apprised of the 
extent to which the measure was 
intended to be carried. ‘The next 
period was, that in which the bill 


eme.t the ery } 
mo>SiadbiCea the fornia i Which if Wala 


AND 


brought into the house, when ay. 
luctant assent was understood « 
have been given to it. And here 
when the Irish dispatch was ». 
ceived, it was ascertained that # 
design of the catholic petition } 
not been abandoned on uccount « 
this measure. It was ascortaine! 
how the demands of the cathode 
grew out of the relaxation of 
aws respecting them. It wa 
supposed that this would conten 
them; butit was understood frop 
the Irish chancellor, that it would 
not, and thet there were twoe 
three other particulars which the: 
required. ‘They wanted to bk 
sheril! ss to be admitted Mm co tp 
rations, and to be kine’s council, 
"This being the case, m the com 
munications with his majesty 
proper explanation was not aoe 
and though there was no mtentic 
to deceive, yet there was a high! 
blameable neglige: ice on the part 
of ministers. His majesty, how 
ever, bemg averse to the bill, ther 
aitempted to amend it, and ther 
agreed to withdraw it. And here 
commenced the third period. tt 
appeared to him, that those who 
objected to ageneral pledge over 
looke “ad the violut on al the * CORSO 
tution on the part of ministers 
They hi: id recom partes the Mer 
sure as indispensable they said 
that not an Sow r Was eo be lost; 
and yet they agreed to withdraw 
its and this they called “ a sacrifice 
of private feelings to pubitc dut y." 
It was the od« le tt sucrifice of pr . 
vate feelings to public duty he had 
ever heard of, to abandon a mea 
sure which they had repres sented 
as indispen sable that they might 
not be obliged to al bandon their 
places. How did the crown: ud 
Ministers stand on that occasion: 
‘Chey introduced a measure whieh 
they had considered as essential @ 
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state, and then 


well, are of the : 
= \ ho 


awnted to W ithdraw it. 
che minister Was COMpC ‘led to act 
contrary Ww his jude rment, this 
brour rhe in the sovereign as the re- 
spon le person. The ki ing never 
good ia stich a sit@ation Mint- 

rs stated th: ut t icy wot! ld dech ire 
ail e cathoiie que stion that their 
remeuncd the same as 
responst- 
vereren. Was that 

However, as to 
this, the sovereign only expressed 
his mating but ministers further 
stated, that they trom time 
to time bring ‘the subject betore 
him. They were to do this, though 


wntiments 
ever, and this 
1} on eh 

' ee 


Ott 


constitute 


JS of 
threw the 


Wi nila 


they knew that this was not a come 
a 

That OPMion, ee he Mita 

change, but a rooted principle 


which he would never abandon. 
Wah respect co the pledee, which 
Ht Wis istat: ited that ihe present 
mumsters must have given as the 
condition of their coming imto of- 
hee, he could assure the house that 
his majesty’s present ministers had 
come ito office untettered by any 
ple vn re Whatever. 

Mr. Grattan spoke for, and Dr. 
Duivenan aonuinst the motion. 


Sir Samuel Romilly said, he 
should leave to the noble lord Op- 
posite (lord C astieve ugh ) to state 
t * house whit had be; Q pro- 


Med to the catholics of Ireland, 


a, it he was able 


¥) Is reason. tor now abandoning 


+ OOP AS ste to do 


ni he had no desire to revive 
iD sit les On account by re- 
ty di UTCUCES a4 ( opin 1 . Lhe 


7 ‘* Yee 
afv 4 su i\ 


ou se Wills 


Mul , al di etrines > if WalS 
ir lo thie }% ople wt 


ene As tnterestiige fo URE gre 
rr) y } : - e 
“UNIT as to any of his 

. ee « I a<t? }, ae . 
ot 7. , VVCY CT, A gu ~ 


was to be responsible tor thar? It 
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tion, Which, although it contained 
an abstouct proposition, was neces- 
sury to be brought before the house, 
because it referred to a principle 
which had been recently acted 
upon. “The true question before 
the house was, whether or not it 
Was constitutionally justifiable, Or 
rather whether it was not a high 
crime and misdemeanour, im any 
minister m the contidence of his: 
majesty, tosubseribe to a pledge, 
that he wouid not offer any advice 
to hits MYEsty which mi: whit ap- 
pear to him to be essential to the 
miterest of the emptre. He cOll- 
cerved, thaci any nvnister should 
give suchas pledge is e¢ crown, it 
Wi ch | be a uo dai r]) crime win misde- 
meaunour m such a mister to give 
it, and that the house would hey 
lect its duty, and betray its trust, 
it it did not impeach such a mini- 
ster for giving such a pledge. He 
could not help thinking that this 
Was a matter of more i nportance 
to the king, in another point ot 
view, than to any of his subjects ; 
for it his counsellors were to pledge 
themselves not to advise his ma- 
jesty upon any pi articular subject, 
when it might happen that it was 
their duty to offer him advice, the 
mos alarming effects might be 
produced trom that pledge. A 
que more important to the 
crown than the present was hardly 
possible to be conceived: mdeed, 
the doctrine he had heard that 
night Jed him, from the ‘reat re- 
spect he had for the understand- 
in-s of the gentlemen who muain- 


stion 


tuned ait, to suspect that all he- 
hed formerly heard concerning 
tie proper ps iwileges of a Mem- 
ber t oO: park INCI, all he had 


a confiden- 
all he had 
he had 


the 


“silt of the dutics of 
tal AYe cr OF Lille 

itt ‘ap tyre nal il] 
hithse rto rei at ii» alla fie 


been thinking ot the prt 


crown, 
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constitution, and all he had read 
on constitutional authorities, ha 
been entirely wrong; tor he had 
slways understood the doctrine to 
be, that the king could do no 
wrong; and he had understood 
that’ nvaxim to be one in which 
the security of the public, and that 
of the honour and dignity ef the 
crown, were united, and a maxim 
on which both these points Mil- 
terrally dey nd “ls for, by this 
sortot pledye, the whole nature of 


the responsihiity of state «affairs 


would | 
be ho 
traitorous interiiens of irresponsi- 
ble advisers; 101 


¢ : = } . 
rot be answerab.c, and ceuld nat 


ken away: there would 


ese? ' nmaAnct? 
CULE Y «i til: L.3¢ ALIOS, 


. 
> } } 1} 

SiLOOU Pied a ile i 
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Micie Wis Mire t's 
} ’ } ' 

when he learn th hon. 

} . 1? 

Pye ( micetir i} . t 7) 3 
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art ti) Wt t Were CASses 


ei | 9 ile 
1 
oui meant to wmivolve | Trd.ly 
m ti) 1 ! « < _ ° t ! adoce 
t { \A it t 4 i? i » I 
with tire : . i 
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tiie ft hye i Tle { bile eo Liat tn 
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present motion went t I his 
, , 
| est » tire I triat usc. 
7 Te y x . 1) 
a 4 i 
, . 
Tri mde f ] mh 2 J ) ’ 


AND 
Mr. Whitbread and Jord How 


for it, after which 
Mr. secretary Canning rose , 
midst a loud call icr the questics 
from the opposition benches, -f, 
was not surprised on a motig 
brought forward for the purpose g 
turning out an administration, thy 
those who suprorted it should wig 
to drown by clamour what thog 
hid to say in their de 
fence. Put however reluctant 
micut be ta trespass on the timeg 
the hovsmat that kite hour, andy 
the exhausted state of the houg, 
he sheuld not he deterred by Cia. 
mour from otlerne what he had 


to urge.m his vmdication Th 


Wiisie) 


: _ —_ § ~ } ein ' 
Noo OTA S Speech) Se i d to place 
. . . . 
him in 2 state of retrospective rm 
. . , ? eheak bh 
er l in or 4¢ WiIiICh De 
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-~ ‘ S . : . S emsabl ar 
Coral Lid oe ee tla! Cal WU), ate 
-~ we PS aimee ) | . 
it tide Gisml th Which Was the 


consequence of his own suicidal 


: . . ; 

that had peen pursucd up to Ww 
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understanding m the pro- 

transaction. 
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the “pi ut new ano ther. The terms 
upon which they wished ta hold 
thei: offic s were, that they should 
he allowed to propose measuces, 
that they might alterwards aban- 
don thera, The yearly moving of 
the qnestion would have the effect 
of making an unfain division of the 
popularity and odjum . ;The 
odium would be great, and all fall 
upon the crown; the benefit would 
be small, and that the catholics 
mioht ! Nave 3 but the whole ot the 
popilarity the ministers were to 
have. ‘The noble lord had told him 
of the majority he should have, 
and of te vexatious motions 
that were to follow. But why 
waste his majorities? «If sufficient 
to carry vexatious motions to ems 
barrass iis majesty’s government, 
they would a@ fortio’ be suflicient 
for the relief of his Majesty’s sub- 


jectss the noble lord ought, there. 
tore, to carry his original measure. 
It hi i 1 | veen said that at no notice had 
been given of an exculpatcry states 
iLatier several partial = 


he dented.——The noble lord, said 
° > | ’ ‘ " ~ 
Lae ri rhnt or. SOcreury, has chesen 


to instuuate that the kine had in 
fcr ‘mie secret advi eT, and that 
the comniut ttion =obetween his 

ty and those who are now mn 


counct!s, beran much earher 
than we are wiltoe to avow. I 
ow not whether it is mtended to 
“id these insinuations to all] the 
members of the new administration, 
as expressions have drop yped 

om many Y stan ware ler 
ie of the horse whic! Lappear ta 


wey that ci oe OL | trip't LC and 

cretcrnbal, dt: ee 
distincuy dor mys 1d I s 

h egual con ale lor my right 


hon, friend (Mr. Perceval) near 


me, and tie noble duke, who 
is at the head of its ma ity es ty’s £0- 


f 
Verniment, thatmot oaly we have 
not 
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net to answer for any secret or un- 
fair‘attempts to obtain the: situa. 
tion Wwe now hotd, but that we 
did, each according to our mea- 
sures and opportunities, exert our- 
selves fairly and honestly two pre- 
vent the mischiet v hich mis) it he 
Page aus bike iy fo attend A 

ange of administration im the 
present circumstances of the coun. 
try. It when the kingdom Was 
left without a ministry, anc the 
country without a government, 
we have not hesitated to obey ibe 
call made upon us, we were not, 
however, so rash, sO presumptu- 
ous, or so blind, in the pursuit of 
objects of ambitinn, to the real 
dangers and diculnes of the times, 
asto labour and mtriyrue for so pe. 
filous a succession. bor myselt, 
[ confidently aver, that on the tirst 
intimation which L roe ived, brom 
authority which | beheved to be 
Ungucs thom ible, ot the strony dil- 
ference of Oomion subststine ie 
tween the king and |i. ministers, 
[ teok the determination ot Coll- 
municatng what Thad learnt, and 
I did communicate it without de- 
lay, to that peut of the hare admi- 
nistration, with which, im mite of 
political differences, I had contian- 
ed, and with winch (so far as my 
own feclings are concerned), — I 
habits ot 
personal trrendship and regard. i 
communteated it tor the express 
purpose, and with the most carnest 
advice and exhortation, that they 
should lose no time ia come to 
such an CAPLAN ON and ACCU 
miodation on the subroet as shorn'd 
prevent matters from rol rr tO Xe 
tremues.s And it bas been no 
@mall saustaction to me to find, 
in th ; COTTCS PO dence w aT ‘hy | hi.ty 
onee had an Gyros Inevoof read. 
ing, thatas the first attempts at ex- 
plinauon, on the part of ministers, 
appear [S have leew made 


still wish to Ccontinite, 


SH AND 


day subsequent to my making 
communication, My intention » 


do good, though not ultima, 


successful, Was at Teast not whe 
without effect. Precisely of ty 
same sort was the conduct of my 


neht hon. friend (Mr. Percer, 
towards that part of the goven, 
ment with whom he had oppor. 
nity of communication. Wehr. 
spect tothe noble duke at the beg 
of the admituistration, I can sup 
with full confidence, that the fre 
intercourse which he had with} 
m.uyesty on this occasion, Was take 
advantage of on his part, not fe 
ile purpe se Gt inflaming differ 
CIICES, and mcurr Hiner or precipita. 
ing achanye, but of 
anxiously recommending a fa 
and aniic 7 le ® ind, if p ee 
satisiactory explanation, I venuur, 
then, fear’ ‘ssly to appeal to th 
house, whether we can be jus! 
charged with having taken any mm 
ne advantage of the circumstancs 
leh led to the late change. Ow 


’ 


only crune in this respect ts, that 


ady ng and 


when the diderence between | 
miurjesty and his late servants | 
came. trreconcile — and whea! 
was obvidus that that adiminstr 
tir n mttst wo out, we > WORE me 
cousent to yoin with them in pus 
mig our sovereign to the wall, > 
re duct: wo him to om alternative 
taking them back ¢ 
terms, to be art eas ie mercy, oF 
leaving the country without 3 £ 
vernment.—Lut, sir, when 1-com 
tend that we ure not responsi 
and cannot, in common sense, & 
helu to be Oo, for acts which wert 
cone MANS weeks before ory com 
ing into office, Jet it not be sup 
posed, however, that ] ai uld } 
any reluctance to take my tu 
share of responsibility, for ! 
part of the kis a's conduct whe 
t, connected with the correspe 
dence between his majesty 

mm imisit 
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ministers, Far from it. I should 
deed be pri ud to be as ociated, 
pany degree, wita his m yesty S 
ire of that correspondence. And 
i nful as the whole ot this discus- 
- has been, painful as it must 
iO values not 


be to every Man W! 
levy 


the forms only, 
our constitution, tO see the kmg 
brought here, as it Were in person, 
to he judged at the bar of this 
it is some consolation to re- 
dect, that (rom the bar of the house 


of commons there still lies an ap- 


' <P 
S 
sew , 


‘ . 


peal to the tribunal ol the count: \. 
is a great consolation to every 
val mind to icel, th if, m propore 
tion as the sovereign has been made 
most unconstitutionally responst- 


ay 
} 
i 


ble in his own person, he must in- 
evitably become personally better 
known to his people. And when 

see then 
sfull as he is of years, and Ja- 
afilictions, 


virour of a 


! } } 
al peopie shill SOVC= 


bounng under heavy 


1 . 
undness of dee. 


t, a prompt and vivacity ¢ 


. — —_ 1 
iect, will A oave ena y] | 


him 


to contend singly in this patil 


controvers) vast the united ta- 
| $ of ‘ i] yi Wiinistel >> whoen 
® ey ’ 1] " ° fe } - 
i€ sal ( ulm =i Prey ii 
powers as fi l those ot alll) ot 
mi » or of any othe: 
, ; ; , 
iN Liat hears me, lor the d SCUS- 


| 
1 OF the most per 


) 1CXIN QGuese- 
Lrho 
aka 


Ss, an conduct of the most 


“iewit attairs; perhaps, sir, I say, 
when al this s] r 
“Na this shall be made mani- 
test tha fa) = ‘ ‘ } 

x to the peoOpie, and when, by 
ws Manitestation, all these sinister 
mening rumours, which 
liit time 


thi 1 " 


rrr ‘ tne +) 

propa ites pM Le 

uly wi ' ;rcs ee . ? : 
Je Midas, LAL received Lier 


Ta) Me a | bed ion, perhaps if 

ea¥ fair) be donhted wharh, ' 
wuoted whether the 

* , 


alence, the hazard, and the 
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a i ao MOUUCHC ' ()] t is 
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wanton and unjustifiable arraign- 
ment pt the personal conduct of 
the king, may not be more than 
compensated by the advantage of 
this display of his personal quali- 
ties. And while we regret that 
those qualities should have been 
put to such a trial, the country 
will rejoice in the hope which arises 
from the manner in which that 
trial has been sustained, that, after 
having for nearly half a century 
watched with unceasing care and 
paternal anxiety over the interests 
and happiness of his people, he may 
yet, under the protection of pro- 
vidence, add to that length of lite, 
and to that series of labours, many 
many years more, of care and 
anxiety certainly, but of protecting 
and eflicient care, and of anxiety 
virorous and active for the benefit 
of his people. For the 

restormg lord Melville to his ma. 
jesty’s councils, 1 am ready to take 
my full share of responsibility 5 
but | think that such a :recommen- 
d ition would have come w ithab t- 
ter grace from the hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Whitbread) and his friends, 


who cond icted a ] le pre secution 
: 


advice of 


. g ‘ 


AgUnst taat novie ford to a fore 
tunate acquittal. IT shall) only 
trouble the house with one word 
more. Whatever may be ihe tssueot 
the division of this night, or of the 
series of divisions with which, if 
successful, it is to be followed . his 
mayesty’s ministers are determined 
to stand by their sovereign, even 
though circumstances should oc- 
cur, in whieh they may find it their 

Lord Henry Petty observed, 
that however that house mich 
attacked, however it might b 
threatened, whatever unconstitu- 
tional language might be used tos 
wards it, he relicd on the manly 
constitutional spirit andund 


are 
at ing 


/ 


co 


i. 
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og stand. 














































renger a constitutional prine:ple. 

pong had 
been done, and the house would 
is due 


nsisichuy with wiaat wv 
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\ rreat Kty ( t a ‘ nal Ww 
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“ ' 
nr sense of that 


Ss its 


mM 
wrong. The only mede by which 


’ j . ‘ . : } 
gentlemen on the other side defend- 
edi the question on their side, Wits 
by a repetition of the mis-state- 


i been re- 

peatedly contradicted and disprov- 

ed. It m were once admitted asa 

principle, rich 

to demand ot his mmisters a pledge, 
| 


that they would not arain trouble 


‘ . ] ’ 
La ‘ of K eS ad J 


: 
hia » with any advice conne ted 
oe} +) } >! t. » , } 
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the protestant establishment be in 
danger. For his own part, al- 
though he believed that the mo- 
tion of his hon. triend would be 
carricd that nigrhyt by a miayority, 
he did not beleve that, had the 
bill been persevered in, 
the late govern- 


l time could 


exerted at that 
‘ : ; 
ws LaOpthe nN. 


: ; 
toe infuence§ of 


HCH) 
have secured 
T) ° : , - . 1] . fs , 

he question bemy cahied for, the 
doon the amend nent 
to the ortemal moti 1, namely, 


lors of th day . 


i | 
, ‘ , . 
eniee| ) » Wwe nm tie i bby, ra 
Llowick requested their attention : 
he stated that tl ‘ were two mo- 
| »? : ’ —_ 
i > 4 fore Li} hie Uses tiie hirst, 
ont at a Sas i } : 
ti rie OIN!)er OTE >» Oa the diay he 
’ A ° § ’ 
now il, Upon Which they were 
then dividing, and Mpon which if 


pretty certain they would be 
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ii} Pieriieere. > tile 4% nal Wi uid he 
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; th Prodi MO WIN. MOU 
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Majority for mimisters 


-_ 


In the house of lords, on 


Beh of April, the niarquis of Se 
ford rose to submit a motion! 
house Presper tinge the conscqnene 
ges im hi 
coun ils. bik WCOVCF he 
that change, he had more to 
ment the cxuses that led to at, a 


. ‘ ‘ 


the nature of the advice which 


of the late chat oes Mawstt 


lA ITCMY 


duced his majesty to make it. Fe 
advisers in so critical a mean 
his majesty most undou)tedly hag 
whoever those advisers might & 
He earnestly 
pernicious attempts, v 
never be ventured on without he 
rarding the most perilous cons 
quences to the country. Vane 
causes had been assigned tort 
sudden change that had oceurtt 
in the administration, but one 
them was sufficient, in his mind! 


dep: eerted al] sue 


hiels con 


rustify those who had been dismss 
[i also, he thougt 
mustificed him ino submitting Ue fee 


lown yn 


. : 
cad from omece. 


’ 


mM CO ier 


lordshy 


. ' " Pw 
feciing the net 


tS ii NISC, 


sitv of a firm and stable admn 


stration at this very mmperta® 
crisis of H ublic atiairs, resolve, thi! 
it ts IM po ible to view, withor 
the deepest regret, the change m 


. . 
has recently taken place m his mr 
rt pret 


, 


, ° > | 
Is, which 


CoO) 4d ‘rab! reused by th caus 
to which that change has be 
ascribed, if beng the opin m : 
this house, that it is the first 





jor t 
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cam f 
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uwndeed Treyguire Lvl 9 i j 
; Bears | ¢} . 1 o } 

he id wr s1UT. sped Clad I tne 
} ' j ¢ a. rr ; 

motion so submil » ot the efforis 


making to wccomMpl that ¢ brect, 
would have such an effect. Much 
had been satd 
advisers ; but he could 


about secret advice 


and secret 
= i cei to say, that, m a 
atter of such great anc impor- 
tant moment, the king was per- 


tly capable of adopting t} 


‘* “Ole 
i C aa 


cuct which, he would SiV. he 
} | * . . 

happuly pursu d, without the aid 
Of any ext Tl r advice 1] secrel 


If an address 
ied to the 
the subject intimated, his miujesiy’s 
nswer would be, that his own coii- 
science Was the monitor and the 
dviser, This would be the sincere 
and ready reply of his majesty, 
which, in his opinion, would be as 
ready and complete an answer to 
¢ advocates of this motion as they 
rany man living could require. 
Under the impuls« of these con- 
siderations, and Ww ‘ch the view th: 
should never enter their walls 
‘gan, he sh ould move “the pre- 
iOUS Question.” 
The earl of Hardwicke express- 
his deey p regret at the ch: igre 
. “hich had taken place in his mae 
ty oo and lamented ut 
$Y should ha ney set up w! ch 


1) 
v . ri sf as . 
rey G Bivu 


AG sers What ever. 


) uld be Curl 


Crown On 


) 
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} 
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eres Which were granted to 
olics 3 it was therefore deemed 
necessary to include dissenters, and 
Opeii the army and avy lo both 
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clas Se 

Lord Erskine said, he was anx- 
ious to address their lordships early 
in the debate, he having 
been honoured with the 
of his majesty, and having 
one of his mayjesiy’s late confiden- 
tial advisers. He ridiculed the 
idea of danger arisi 1g Lo the church 
Or state 
ced concessions to the catholics : he 
was convimeed there was no such 
dangers the ground of his objec- 
tions to the measure he had ti Y- 
merly stated. Je was also con- 
vinced that the catholic question 
had nothing in fact to do with the’ 
dismissal of the late mini ters; Ne 
believed, onthe contrary, that there 


were secre. advise rs about the 


: rCC4 ntly 
Ci nfidence 
r been 


from granting the propos- 


whose object was to | id of the 
late miniscers, and that t catholic 

. } ° } . 
question was cagenmy serced as the 


pretext. "There were wheels with- 


in wheels in the political wiachine 5 
there were as many wheels in it as 
in a Si tk. mill, a nd the tri di acs 
vice might be found, when the se- 


cret advis } could Not be « 
ed. Lie firmly belr ve | Lircat thet 
had been these secret adv: 


- 
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the king. IT pa noble lord stated 
upon his honour that he did not 
mive any sue! hy secret advice, he Wats 
bound to believe that declaration, 
r should he make any insinua- 
tion fo the cx peti of such decla- 
rition, m the same manner as he 
hould expect belief to a similar 
declar ition made by himself : and 
A’ he would not do that which he 
could not himself suffer, so the same 
with respect to any honourable 
3 entleman who made a similar de - 
claration. Ile, however, could not 
help declaring his belief that such 
advice had existed, although 1c 
might be very difficult, if not im- 
pos ible, to prove it. He could 
not ave id expressil if Iris astonish- 
ment at the oso rons used by 
the noble lord ( Aberdeen) when he 
gave to the house an answer as 
conung from his majesty te their 
supposed address: but he could 
tell that noble lord, that were the 
sme assertion made elsewhere it 
would be nothing short ef sedition, 

nd the question on that principle 
vould be discussed in a different 
way in the great hall ad) acent. 
Such an answer from the king 
‘vould amount to this: it would, 
contrary to the established and 
Known law of the land, take all the 
responsibility ott irem the advisers 
ot the crown, and charge it upon 
bis own head. Much had been 
suid about the coronation oath : but 
he would state a part of that oath, 
ind then ask, where were all those 
scruples now urged, when the ca- 
tholic bill passe d in 1793? The 
coronation oath solemnly avows 
intention of preserving the laws 
ind eustoms of this realm. If the 
laws and customs of the realm were 
tobe violated by the passing of the 
law in 1793, why was that law 


4 


.’ 


passed ? or rather, why did not the 
ame et udvisers come forth, 


H AND 


,* —— = o* 
warn the king, and admonish he 


agaist enacting 11:—Why did pg 
} } , ‘ 

the same scrupies then preva) the 

° . one a 

now exist: I sie Fea il Was gel 

evident :—-1t Was because the ip 

terest of these secret ady Gd 


not then lead that Way.—Equally 
unconstitutional and = d. nyerogs 
was it to state, that the sentimen: 
of his m ye sty were lnmutably hos 
tile to granting g any tursher conees 
sions to the cat tH) iohies. Were thre 
millions of ps ople Lo be ti ] d, thar 
“under no circumstances whate 
would any hier concessions x 
made to them; that the mind 
their sovereiyn was immutabdly 
made up not to grant them any 
further concessions? Would ne 
such a doctrine be pregnant wit 
the utmost danger to the state! 
Sucha doctiine was, in every point 
of v iew, most unconstitutional ; th 
opinions of the king could not bk 
immutably fixed against any par 
ticular measure, the king being al. 
ways constitutionally open to ad 
vice from his ministers, according 
to the circumstances m which th 
country might be placed. He re 
verenced the conscientious seruj ple 
of his majesty on this subject, but 
he maintained that the measur 
which had been alluded to hac 
nothing to do with the coronation 
oath. By that oath his majest 
bound himself to govern accore 
tothe laws andcustomsof th e realm 
and every measure that might 
conduce to the welfare of the cour 
try must become a subject of com 
sideration. It had been said by 
the noble earl (Aber deen ) that mi: 
nisters abandoned the bill, althovg 
they considered it indispensably m 
cessary. He denied, however th 
it was brought forw: ird as a mea 
sure of indispensab le necessity: 03 
the — it was brought “a 


ward as a measure of expedie! 


an 











for- 
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end was withdrawn whea it Was 

understood that his majesty was 
hostile to its ft urther progress. That 
the late m int ters be shieved the y had 
his maje sty’ s approbat ion of the 
measure, there could be no doubt. 
His noble friend, one of th 

ries of state, Who saw his majes- 
ty on the subject, believed that his 
- mesty had giv en his consent, and 
so stated it to his colleagues. When 
+ was discovered that there had 
been a misunderstanding, an at- 
tempt was immediately made to 
modify the bill, and it was after- 
wards withdrawn. Of the uncon- 
stitutional nature of the pledge de- 
manded he could have no donbt. 
Ifa pledge could be demanded in 
one instance it mizht in others, un- 
tilno subject was lett tor minisiers 
to advise the kine He there- 
fore approved of the motion. 

Lord Boringdon sww no ground 
tor rentertaming the question. ‘lhe 
hrst re: son Was, t that the tendency 
a result of the motion, if carrie d, 
would be the mculpation of the 
king personally ; and, 2dly, he did 

t think there existed any neces- 
ty for such 


secre- 


Woon. 


ceeding. Ile 


; al pre 

Snot surprised that the late mi- 
n! should have been anxious to 

$44 


themselves to _ public 
the had obtained leave to do so 
out surely, when they availed them- 
selves 5 Of this compli: ince, the miat- 
ter should have been suffered to 
re ty wit ith their explanation; a sa- 
ced barrier was broken dow n, a 
constitutional principle was infrin- 
ged, and Unquestionably the evil 
“* uld not be extended more wide- 
iY, qt ¢ conduct of the king, who, 
rm wn oo the constitution, could 

nO Wrong, should not come un- 
era di: scussion which might lead 


. 
> 
. 

. 


a0! 


t . ¥ 
a dil resolution Of censure. He 
r 
a c 
wu absolved the 1]: ite ministers 
b : 


Lie imputation of fi rcing his 


mis TOR Y. i¢f 


majesty to adopt 
nant to 
science : he 


a’ameasnre rene 
‘ ‘ 
é, ia 
his feclings and his co 
} ‘ ’. >. 
could not. bowerer, 
) 


absolve them from that want of 
prudence and management which 


’ , =a 
should eovern men threueh dite, 


even on ordmiiry ov renees. H 

miyesty did not dem dia a fore 
from his Iate ministers without 
mood reason; for, Vv hen they had 
resolved to abandon thie cathohe 


, 
thev accomnie 
laration with ai 


Imposed ( 1? his 


altogether, 
nied date dec 
vation whicl 
jt ty the Necessity ol 
pledge. He confessed, that m 
having made such a demand he 
saw nothing unconsututional o1 
dangerous. — Great 


CotTe 
Mil- 
re qual my it 


APPVEL nsiow 


seemed to be enter: sined re pect- 
ng the etiect which this change 
night produce in lreland; buat he 
id not entertain as gloomy views 


Or) th it others. The 
eathohes of Jreland would see their 
clams had not been cd: 


subject lS 


lefeated by 
party intrigue or cabals, but thai 
the obstacle was th 
crentious fecling of th it 
from whem they hed 


Wri i a 


e honest and con- 
vercicn, 
received 
substantial favours in the 
-™ Sonata fies deeiebendl 
ong retens he trusted, 
mnduct would 
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they 


L2) setbeive, te t their ( 
be marked by obedience tothe laws 
and attachment to their sove reigns 
Lord Kinnaird rose, and in a 
very animated maa ‘«d the 
attention of their lordships 6 the 
consolation iy ld out to Lre hand DY 
the noble lord who had just su 
down. “That noble lord had been 
generous of his professions of his 
- ulty to hts mi: esty’s person, and 
t that noble lord did not he hate 

. ial the population ot Ireland, 
that were it not for their king, they 
would have been hee. n the en- 
joy ment of the ac KI 1OW ledge d right } 
and privileges of his British sub- 
jects. Ele could not be eon 
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. . , 
he case ; from which he 


» 


mes of the 
tore the sume conclusion as on a 
: ty.) ¢ . 
tory eccas Nils nanicly, that tis 
hed reluctautiy assented TO 
aig flee I \ one 
he bill in the firs. INSTANCE 5 that 


. ‘ . .* ‘ Nha 
tecunnased it at that time to con 


ii ; 
ein nathime more than the pro- 
is of the act of 703, and that 


} exoliecr ly declar red 


‘ miues V natal 4 ‘} Ah 


» never would ¢ furtherthan that 
ct, His lordsip passed an eulo- 
gem en lord Howick, and a high 
1 the conduct ot the 

G et Beat . in the gorerl 


ment ot Ir , placed, as his 
erice has been, in a situation ot 
lihculty 3 and after 
oa the govern- 

Cumden, which, he 

, eood, and that the 

and anjustice 

took luring that noble 

did not wrise 
em, lus ioreship con- 

led by declaring, that he minst 
roposition, the tendeney 
ent t@ attach blame to 
verein, or to infringe his 


7y?) 1 nge,t le 
UCraAAC 


appeal. 


‘ t t! ie lordships’ own recol- 
mM, as \ t had been the 

toi parliament in the best 
tunes ot our history. Did not 


nsider, als indeed 
acknowledved principle 
eour constitution, that the legal 
and ostenstbie advisers of the crown 
e responstbie for every 


Litt was done by the mon- 

and waen the king thought 
er to take an act entirely to 
whe , ; 


 O) civing a certificate un- 
“8 Own hand, as an indemnifi- 
renntlen ta mneaters for their con. 
SA Hol parinament maimtain, 
tnd addition to his crime, 
thus surrendered his 

a Tespor ibility ? Let noble 
“es consider then for a moment, 
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it be not equally criminal, 
“ast In some considerable rt 
present 


if 
le 
culpable conduet in_ the 
ministers, that they reo at least 
virtnally assumed the manages 
ment of put blic alli Urs, on wu con- 
dition, that they will not, if the 
protection of his miuajesty’s crown 
and the salvation of the empire 
depend on it, presume to menuon 
to their roval maste 
only topic that it was 
lutv to advance, and strengthen 
~ their recommendation? Would 
not a forbearance to urge a topic 
that muicht possibly be most es- 
sentially interesting to the general 
welfare of the sovereien and his 
people, be highly crimimal in the 
sorvants of the crown? If his ma- 


, } 5 
r, perhap C 
ry periuaps ta 


thei sworn 


jesty’s late ministers had civen a 
miedce of the nature thit had been 
of them, would they not 
then have given up the exercise of 
their own judgement, tor which 


} , j 
lone they could be 


} TY) | va 
ay | barek KA 


deemed re- 


spor ible; and would they not for 

tch a base surrender ot their own 
responsibilitv be justly Table to 1im- 
' ymente—lt Majesty's pre- 
sent munisters have d d the ad 
mussion of such a principle as this, 
they, unquestionably, when the 


change ino his majesty’ 
wits occasioned by a refusal to fete 
ter their iL dove 

and seal up their lips upon a par- 
ticular question—when us was 
known to be the case, and when it 
was not attempted to be denied 
that the princi} | 


~ 


le — Wittch such 
a refusal was pe ron was truly con- 
those noble lords who succeeded 
his majesty’s late ministers in of- 
+] 
“th and let their s¢ verenyen know 
what was tl 
tituts ‘onal Cite si ION. 
they did so, Was a matter thut 


1 

stitutional, most babe 9 
i 

. , ' 
hice ought to ildve declared t UCcIl- 
heir opinion on this 

great cons 

“N t could 
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I , | . . 
could eas ) oe proy uly Lasedl | 1c} 
aid so in Sv many terms. if they 


] * : e . 
m -. . a { be i spoaen Ol, 
} } ) } 
ina W i ay «4 ‘} ible; but Bi 


tucy entered n ofhce with a po- 
sitive ation, they were guilty 
of a crime in the eyes ol the con- 
stitution, for which they are an- 
swerable to parliameat, 

Lord Mulvrave dented that the 
con ide nti il ad STS of t! e crown 
had a riyht, on every occasion, to 
act strictly according to their own 
opinion. ‘This was ina great mea- 
sure to be regulated by circum. 


stances ; and if, on such a question 


as that which was now the subject 
of their lordships’ consideration, 
the servants of the crown should 
happen untortiunately to diller i 
Opuuon from } l master, it 


} } , 1 . 
rauing f{ { 0” Ot their own 
‘rf . 1 avs 24 yf ] 
ii & Lead i 41 pieue.’ ii L » ij | 
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ed, t t. iul lS th alt WilS, Lic 


the eraunds on \ Ci me OW i 
. , _— * , 
pp ihe present n ion, Waichn 
must, 1n his opmion, be voted for 
J 
by every man, less he wus cone 
tented lo go aw ! 
‘ , ‘ Ss & ‘) a\ al 
m that ti i ti is ¢ rT) 
lee > ; } 
paces I ' ic aida bala 


W iS rate} ‘ to hi it . { o i 
| De » I —s 
wan pr p> + | but HC US » 
within if fo +99 "1 Raeats 
Wilhhoued suifectati ily Lalut He Tegre 
dthe dismissalof the late min 
te. iC Ci a } — , la sdle Ministn. 
becau e Uiey Thad a system Mm tr 
ae | , ‘ . 
WaliCh Was WOrakine for Lie bee 
nen aewc? 4 = i Y 
iterests oO th Ceeeaikiy. He 
Farias + Ia -_ . : 
LOU Qi iuttn » DUT OF 1O0ke 
at the talents of his colleagy 


whose unwearied exertions aud e 
lightened views atforded the beg 
hopes to the country: but if & 
; ted the ] ale al 
revretles ihe 1Oss which the coun. 
try would sustain from their d& 
missal, he felt that regret double 
when he considered by whom ty 


were SUCC( eded. ] { did not mea 


P _— wed 
anv aisrespect to kei wWaividua, 
ly, but looked at their system! 
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grounds of their conduct, 
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abandonment, he 
one short observa- 
non. A noble lord on the other 
side (Mulgr: we) had asked why 
the bill abandoned should have 
heen at all proposed 1i not neces- 
sary, and, if so necessary, it should 
have been abandoned? But he 
would beg that noble lord to put 
the diemma to some of the per- 
sons connected with him, to those 
but particu- 


respecting this 
begged to m ike 


who seceded in Lsol, 
larly to a it, for instance, to lord 
Castlereag! , Who had so particu. 
larlf led himself to the 
he qnestins n—who =~ ud, mn hact, 
ght that quest mn vom) ire. 
had’ with him. W ith regard to 
the coronation oath, he would ask, 
whether there could be any man 
in that house who had front enough 
to maintain that after the Irish act 
had been sanctioned, which allowed 
the catholics to hold certain com- 


( wtho- 


missions, it would be a violation of 


that oath to allow them to hold the 
rank of generals? The idea was 
quite untenable, as indeed, in his 
judgement, was every ot ther propo- 
stion which w ould im} press an 
( pinion ly that to concede to the 
claims of the catholics would at all 

terlere with that general system 
‘uch the coronation oath bound 
the king to m; The noble 
ariety of profound 
cbsetvations, w whi Ci we Tes ret that 
the limits of om plan do not 
au0oW US to follow, reprobated 
a strong terms the artitices re- 
rt ministers ana thetr 


_ Wil. 


ad 4 
Wi, alter a 


mead to by 


enerents, to excite a fanatical spi- 
FP oc hea . 
‘i the country, He sho WOU, 


iat ri iar irom the p! esent mini- 
"PTS } 
j * being unvormly approved of 

by , 
Y Mr. Pity as a noble lord (Mi il- 


ve) st ited, that that li lhus trio us 


Person had Oh 


rw many Occasions 
oy Nery particularly his dis. 


- DT ul ' 1! 
rf not the freater part ot 


HIS 
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them, and quoted the instances in 
which he condemned the conduct 
of some of them, particularly lord 
Hawkesbury when pres iding at 
the foreign department. ‘I'he noble 
lord remarked upon the explana- 
tion which he had laid before the 
house with respect to the catholic 
bill, and the pledge required of 
himself and his colleagues, and 
concluded with stating, that from 
the manner in which the present ad- 
ministration was formed, and the 


. | 
persons of wage t was compo: sed, 


he ig not think of giving it his 
Hawkesbury 
lord Grenville, and conten 
the whole of 1 
by that noble baron, and of the des 
bates to which that statement gave 
rise, were proceedings altogether 
irregular and unparliamentary. 
The noble baron had accused him 
and his colleagues, being the 
first set of ministers who had 
shrunk from responsibility, and 
meanly endeavoured to shelter 
themselves under the wings of their 
sovereien. He would tell that 
noble baron, that he and his cole 
hianae were the first ministry, 
who, in order to cloak their own 
misconduct and absurdities, had so 
strangely ventured to arraign the 
pérsonal conduct of his majesty at 
their lordships’ bar. He acted 
from asense of duty and conscience 
in accepting a place in the present 
covernment ; and as lone ashe was 


replicd to 
led that 


, 
the statement made 


onscious of acting upon such 

— yg af 
grounds, he should never shrink 
trom the responsibility, to what- 


ever extent it might be carried, to 
which his official situation made 
him liable. He had always been 
averse from granting any further 
concessions to the catholics, and 
even trom cherishing any such 
hope in their minds, “It was that 
hope 


a 


} : ta} . , ore Tr 1°n Bae » < te 
3) ype “Ww. iL! ACh PCIATIC tit aA ‘ 
| 
of continual termentand acitaton, 
] , ) ] ) . } 
and until i. Was Jaiad a » there 


would be no permanent tranquilit 
im that i mntry. 

Camder m, the earl iTa, 
lon, d the duke of Nor- 
folk spy kes v ‘nthe question was 


of Mi 


“* 


= a es a ee j 
catia in behalf of the new ad- 
ministration by « majority of SI. 
~. 7 .f.. F ‘ , = - 
On the 15th Mr. Lyttleton, in 

‘ - ‘ , , 
ie h juse of COonimons, vf ugrhat 


forward a resolution ot a nati 
; 

somewnat different from tiiat 
. , ;, 

moved by MM ° brand, | if evident. 


ly with the same view of tr) i tie 
strength of the new administration. 
The honow cn mover concluded 
a short but very neat and perspicu- 
ous speech wa noving, © ‘That 
this house, conside ring afirm and 
efhicrent administration as escential- 
ly necessary at the present crisis, 
feels the deepest regret at the late 
ch ange i lits Pit ye ty's coul icils, mn 
"The motion was seconded by Mr. 

thibbert —— } ner and extremely 
warm debate en dl, which it 4S 
not necessary for us to detail, hay. 


counts of the debates in both houses 
, . ‘ . . 

‘7? yyi\a! ryt ‘ “a } , 

On & Similar subject, and Which oce 
ey 

AVS before. Lhe 

! . , . ! les - all - ] 

wivislOnh did ] t take partes {iii DAali- 


ee . 
past six Ociock m the morning, 


* 

WwW ne 1 l wees be I We a 3 } es hit 
! ‘ 

9S, leaving a n ? ( ‘ 
. 1 
1h lave . Of t \ I ay si Tel 
: , 
tion. 


was moved and ¢ ed in bot] 
houses, to sir Samucl A . 
ind the of » xt unce h 
command, tor the skill and va! 
which they had displaved j 
capture of Monte Vi 

On th 17th, » tre house of 


justice a sf otlai ! 1s d 
} ’ } 
i O} Pile ryY cj iV, i i 
as e+ a 
nN nN , iar. \\ )} ] . 
} } 
‘ 
>} \ % 1] La Pp wt \ C . 
along conversation: tot 
oe syle som iF . ) , 
thei results, W Live Alp@adyr 


tcerred in a former ch inter. 


Of the remainmy business ¢ 
sion the Most Im portant pe 
wits The expulsion ¢ t sir Christ 

Hlawkine tor brib ry. A mot 


was also made and carried, fore 


~Uy 1 


i 


iddress to his inaiesty, praying hin 
to direct the uttern v-ceneral 
prosecute sir Claris topher Hawk: 
and eighteen other persons Of th 
comunttee of electors of Penrhe. 
who had fixed the price for why 
their votes were to be sold, and 
who had invited sir C. Hawking 
by a deputation, to purchase them 
On the 25th the session and t 
parh iment were put an end tobr 
speech pg by the lord char. 
cellor in his majesty’s name, é& 
denies at himself and the lord 
commissioners Were commanded 
to state, © That his miatestr: 
anxious to recur to the ense ot! 
people, while the events whiet 
have recently taken place are j 


tresh in their rece llecuion. = 


1 Lh feels, thatin resortu tow 
measure, under the - present « circun 


st trict , he at 6once dem mista 
his OWN CONS ie] L100 S pel suasion 
the rectitude ol tennis Tl) LIVES up 


| ’ Woeric t 
leh) he has lé te d, and «uroras } 


reimty % 


his people t! best « ppo 

testifying their detern nati 0 t 
support him m every exercise of 
prerog ath re ot his crown, Wit: 
CO} forma ble to the Sac®>t d ovlg 
tions under which they are he 
and conducive to the weltare of ® 
kingdom, and to the secur) oft 


’ 7? ‘ . 1, > aa | 
constitution.” ‘The speeca at 4 


’ | Daa 
W \] Oe tound AMO bee 
| 
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’ } 
moer pryeetiyverr nur Oj Labie 
} b hb att " 
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id, and HE new parlament were form no expectation of displacing 
iwking summoned to meet on Mon- 
» them day June 22. Having already in 
ind ¢ the commencement of the present 
to br volume given a pretty tull account 
1 chas. ofall the forms used at the assem- 
1, de bing of anew house of commons ; 
» Jords ot the mode of choc ing a Spt aker, 
sanded with various other interesting 
sty topics, tt would be tedious again 
of! wy go over the sume ground, § It 
whiet will be suthcient to observe, that 
re ¥ Mr. Abbot was re-eciected speaker 
is Mm by the unanimous concurrence of 
tot U chouse. Atter this, and the swear- 
reur ny mM of members in both houses, 
trat tlie Paliameni met on the 26th ; 
yon Me =6When the lord chancellor, in his 
up majyesty’s name, delivered a speech 


ris ef considerable leneth, which will 
be tound among the Public Papers 
” t TH another part of the volume: 
th an address was moved in the apper 
teh h use by the earl of Mansfield, 
) tee im the house of commons by 
bel word Newark, which, atter debates 


i} ny a Ong 1 ay ) ~ 
“onsiderable length, was carried 
vize in the 


, , . . ° ip ‘ 
: ’ Mare Maporil: Sy 
am M ’ , . a 
. ise ot lords, by 160 Against Of, 
) Rit te ; ) 
1 t 


h “tae Commons $50 were for 
nf 9c rPcc - fis . . 
f woeress, and ys apuunst if. 
Ser « h . ; 
wae is Gay the Opposition could 


their opponents from the seats 
which they had been charred with 
oceipying not in the most honour- 
able manner. By the votes on this 
it was evident that the 
majority of both houses felt very 
differently on the subject. The de- 
bates were anamated and interesting, 
but we feel that the limits of our 
volume will oblige us to pass over 
these and others during the short 
SESSION ft about seven weeks, with 
micrely laying betore the reader the 
result, reserving the detail of de- 
tot] eat public questions 


butes tothe ta 
ssed during the 


gucstion 


' 
‘ i 
which were discu 
sitttue of parliament. 

June 27th, sir Samuel Romilly 
presented a petition from 130 per- 
sons contmed for debt in the king’s 
bench prison. ‘hey were ready, 
he said, to give up all their pro- 
perty to their cicditors, who re- 
fused to consent to their being set 
at liberty on such terms. One 
hundred and twelve of the num- 
ber had families dependent upon 
them for support, and the numbe: 
of their children amounted to tliree 
hundred and forty-seven. ‘Ihe 
petition prayed a revision — 
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laws of debtor and creditor. It 
had been said, that he had it in con- 
templation to bring ina billto alter 
and amend these laws; but he had 
no such intention, for he had 
not been able to discover any ef- 
fectual remedy for the very great 
evil complained of. He then mov- 
ed that it might lic on the table ; 
which was ordered. 

On the samme day lord Castle- 
reagh brought down a message 
from his m: yjesty, stating that his 
maje sty, being desirous of conter- 
ting some si: gnal mark <« of hi is tiivour 
and appro bation on ma r-grener al 
Stuart tor his eminent services in 
the glorious battle of Maida, re- 
commended to his faithiul com- 
mons to make provision tor secur- 
ing to him during the term ot his 
natural life an annuity of 10002. 
perannum. Which on the 29th 
was granted. 

On the same day the speaker 
acquainted the house, that an ac- 
count had been prepared of all 
private bills pending at the time 
of the late dissolution, with the 
several stages in which they were 
on the 27th of April. ‘The ac- 

yunt was ordered to lie on the 

aud to be printed, After 
which 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
(Mr. Perceval) rose to submit a 
motion, which he hoped would re- 
move all the inconveniences aflect- 
ing private bills, arising trom the 
late dissolution of parliament. 
Those chiefly complained of were 
the delay, and the additional ex- 
xense. The delay of two months, 
- hoped, could not be attended 
with any material inconvenience ; 
md as tothe expense, it would be 
obviated in one of its branches, b 
the liberality ot the officers, who, 
according to the precedent esta. 

‘ 
j 


mished mn i7o4, agrecd to advance 


q “77 }° * 
the bills so pending at the 


, . ° . 
tion, to their forme) tam mt 


ut additional fees. It rema 
only to obviate the exper 


areucy, and the attendance of ys. 
nesses mm town. ‘Ths was 4 
principal object of the resoly 
which he meant to propose, why 
Was, to give an instruction to ¢ 
conimiuttee to 
fora private bi!l should be “retemed 
to —s whether am pe tith f had 
already been presented in the bars 
aad from the same 
the same subject; and ¥ so, tha 
the minutes of the evide tie 
ken betore the committee on the 
former petition, should be evidence 
betore the said committee ; ande 
ur like manner with respect to pie 
vate bills founded on such _ petitions 
allowing the committee to call fe ae 
further evidence, if necessary. 

This motion was opposed 
lord Henry Petty, Mr. Curwer, 
and lord Howick ; the last of whom 
said, he could not bring himself 
consent to the measure now pre 
posed to remedy the nconventies 
occasioned by the dissolution. Th 
magnitude of the inconvenientts 
mi ight well be estimated, from te 
extraordinary nature of the remed? 
proposed. ‘That remedy went! 
syspend, and repe. il tor ti.e time, 
the torms by which the privileges 
of the house of commons, 
rights and the — of th 
people, were secured and protect 
ed. However hichly he ee ie be 
disposed to commend the liberalits 
of the clerks, it was not a Ver 
pleasant situation in which % 
place the house or the country, & 
make them dependent on thst 
liberality. 

His lordshi pw s answered bf 


which eve Ntithcs 
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Mr, Perceval ; ‘after > hal 
Mr. Rose and others spoke 
to the question - which was é 
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On the 90th, hfter much busi- 
ess of less import ance, the chan- 
“th cof the exc! _ rose to move 
for the re newal « the ‘finance 
‘ mmittee.” = [a ‘eciiaeadiag 
the pr p sition he had to submit 
house, it Was uni cessary 
mto enlarge upon the im- 
rtance of su ch inquiries to the 
eblic interest, because no differ- 
ence of | ypmi n existed, ho objec- 
-wastelt tothe revival of the 
questi | 

nce woul 1 


| 
. ‘ha 
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10t press the appointment of either 
of his honourable friends: and as 
the noble lord, who had originally 
recommended the committee, had 
not appointed any person in office, 
he should adhere to his precedent. 
He could not help here calling to 
the recollection of the house, the 
manner in which the committee 
bad been originally appointed, so 
different from any committee that 
had ever been appointed in parlia- 
meni, and composed almost ex- 
clusively of one description of per 


sons. ‘here were only two persons 
upon it, who could be supposed, 


from their parliamentary conduct, 
friendly to the present administra- 
tion; three others were not biassed 
towards either party ;.and all the 


1) 
i 
tl 


rest were such as would be disposed 
to view subjc cts inthe same light 
Cee ER <4 1. Ac - 
with the noble tore AW committee 
so appointed could not be impar- 


tial, or answer the expectations of 


the house or the public. As he 
did not mean to enk iree the num- 
ber beyond twenty- five, the num- 


of which the former committee 
pinion because that was the 
greatest: number that could con- 
ve sss assemble for business, he 
meant toexclude some of the for- 
mer niembers, in order to introduce 


ber 
had cor 


others, for the more 1mpartial cone 
stitution of the committee. The 
five that had been removed by the 


election, were not 
enough for that purpose, and the 
house would in its discretion decide 
upon that point. In the appoint- 
ment of the committee also, he 
meantt oadopt the suggestion o fthe 

b le lord, by: eiving the p reference 
to the appointment of it a to 

Lballot. It was his o pinion, tha 
de tppo intment by b: lot was in 
general to be » preferre 'd. Nothing 
could be more invidious than the 
discussing whether any particular 


individual 


event rey the 
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individual was a pro r person to 
be appointed on the committee; 


gid also the fituess of persons to 
; ro oe -" 
ict = ftocethel pon such a ¢ ne 
mnitic >» A ua be Li I C4s$\ a 
by ’ vy a be saies ts 
ctl aa Wit\S 4 | ‘ Lil i! 
’ \ } } . } | 
be it | PLLIOL. | { ebhad acceaqcd , 
’ } P 2 ? 
ert, to Me UT vVestiOl r tne 
‘ 
; , 
nol i le ] ] d. OC Asse he MOUs toicre- 
° % 
hy ret rid = | why SUSPICION inal 
7 ‘ ' 
) . , ecolacael , , 
any tame was inte ded, which they 


° | ‘re 
were attraid toavew openly. The 


late munisters had e\pre sed them- 


sclve 4, mm the first ay pointme it of 


the committee, very much averse 
to the grant of place »>M yeversions: 
here was, however, One instance to 
which attertt td been called, 
ef their having, a short time betore 
1) ey went out « f office, appointed 
to othces m= reversion of a most 
extraordinary nature: he alluded 
to the appointment ot a collector 
and surveyor of customs in the 
port ¢ f Buenos Avres, a pli ce not 
tlhe n m the Poss SESS! ion of his Trlid- 
jesty. ‘These were reversionary 
grants, to take place upon an un- 
certain coatingency, and made by 
those gentlemen who appeared to 
be so nice on this rubject. He had 
onaformer ocersion stated, with- 
out giving any Opin nh Upon t! 


i< 
propriety of appomtine such of- 
t vers swt —— ' , 
ray 4 . the Phat ition of three 
| ’ 

hus dred surveyors of taxes. ie 
mution w, 
ution from the commissioners 
of taxes, made in March 1805, 
but the anpomtment +), ] rt 

ili { ae | ’* ih rT? lik. COI ‘ ‘ 
nlace til the business was submitted 
to parframent. When the dissolu- 


Thon LOOK place ii) October. with- 


founded ona repre- 
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recetved civilly, and the POM 
mad Bat the parliament me 
Vecemi . r -~ S me mont 
th t ] tionimne 
soak ; ’ + 
ppomy is Dot brought | 
ward; and the] urable oer 
Inch Op} when they log; 
powe f performance, were com. 
pelled to revert to the condolin 
letters which he had before ally ded 
to. Rh cur istunce v ould 
duce t! { } ywse not To j lace in pi 
or peculiar confidence ind 
rentien, n wlio viewed every Une 
in the same | rot w ith the late ad 
ministration. Another  appoi 
ment made by the late adminis 
tion was that of  vazette-write 
created by patent, for Scotland, 


with a 
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between 250/. ana oO! J, 
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or. of a division ot counties, 


before ex- 


‘These 


duties were 
ecuted as 0 One shrievalty. 
were some of the many 
the late administration, which would 
« likely to come the - 
An- 


Was 


ahere t 


under 
‘ ioeaias of the comnnittee. 


‘ ther appel t! YI ‘nt, whi ch 


equally censurable, wats the grant 
“oa pension, dur ing 
WO, a year, to ac 1 Fe and criminal 

grant 


not been carried 


jade ia Scotland. This 
bau no doubt, 

o effect; but it was owing to the 
Joubts entertaed by the person 
who was to carry it into eflect m 
d¢ a as to its legality. fie 
should not go through the other ex- 
cepoion: able appo mtmer nts made by 


) 


Nese Pet wletacs. as ne ia uc stiite “d 
enougn to shi Ww, U hat those who 
"OU ht e tagtly y with them w ere 
wt to be ex confided in. 
He should next proceed to read 
he names of those whom he pro- 
posedgo be appointed as the com- 


causivels 


mittee, cntreating, at the same 
» thar tie he ise Would excuse 
Irom bein t il embpel Crt it, 

> d i tothe usaee by vhich 
I em 4 va ) } ! >» SC “oA X | ] - 
became | elf a membei 


1 ine following CTC the Cie 


> any ‘ 
i be | on 
+ el ‘ “ ° 
Vi the former committee. 
Mir. B , 
Nits Bankes, ir. Cavendish, 
71 hac uy h. . it } " 


I ti Triton, 
Mt. Shaw, Mr. Ryder, 
4 


rd H. Pert, Mr. Calvert 
j : sts 
ford A. dan » Mr. H. Coi 
Me ¢ 

; ’ " [? 7 
- - ’ Bits Mi boi dity’ 
“i ALU Or? 
NO OM the former commirs 

if ‘ ( itt 
{r }H ‘ 6 
i. brown, Mr. Pole Cares 


Nir. Nill 


u ‘ mah, vi } utherfurd, 
te. zs ed Nit Ellison, 

r.eW r n, ' L ’ [ 
\. Nal. 1, 
n L fer, \lr. Ll. J ine. 
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Concluded 4h moving, that 
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amine the regulatians made for 
controlling the expenditure with 
respect to oftices, how tar these 
had been effectual, and what was 
urther necessary to secure the ob- 
ject in view. 

Lord Henry Pétty said, that it 
had been impossible tor him not to 
admire the singular candour and 
moderation of the right honour- 
able gentleman, who in moving 
for a committee of this nature had 
shown a charitable disposition to 
save them some labour and trouble 
inthe execution of their duty, by 
a gross and partial statemert of 
matters that might come before 
them. When he said “ gross and 
partial,” he did not mean to say 
a vg & statement was intended to 
be so, but that it proces oes from a 
bias polbareel a par ticular party, of 
which, however, the rig ht] honour- 
able gentleman oneht t have been 
sufficiently aware, not to have 


which 


picjudged = mintters might 
occupy the attention of ae vers 
commit! for the appoint sol 
which he was moving. [J on right 
hon wravoie ¢ wiema and those 
I) nom d, ud the other 
day deprecated a decision upon a 
charve, for want of asinele docu- 
} t, thon fill netce had 
cn: he was not 
ashamed to call for an opinion upon 
chia respe. which all the 
documents \ wanting, and of 
Which no 3 e had been given ; 
Prhat too in cases which must 
depend upon specialcircumstances, 
and where eventhe dates must be 
f importance. Under all these 
disadvantags , however, and with 
out any notice till now, that any 


charves were to be brought against 
lim, he wonld, as tar as his 


recollection enabled him, refute 
the charves. (dr t them related 
io lhe aop pint! nt of a cOmMp- 


ler 


?. 
Rata 
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troller and collector for Bnenos 
Ayres. Would 1 not be supposed 
that this reversion, as he called 

would nave + been immediately on 
ws appomtment a burthen to the 
blic ? ™ was therefore a gross 
want of candouvf in the richt ho- 
rourable gentleman not to have 
tated, since he brought the affair 
forward at this tirac, t he bur. 
then would only commence in con- 
sequence of the possession of the 
place, and that the appointment 
was without salary. ‘The want 
et such ofhicers had been severe- 
ly felt when the place 
tuken, and this was the reason 
that they were appomted to act mn 
case tt should be retaken. “Then 
the right honourable gentleman 
adverted to the survcvor sof taxes, 
but acknowledged that the suc- 
gestion had come — the board 
of taxes. Bu ‘lieved that the 
fact was, that the ” “appointments 
hid not am my tuken phir e 
the matter should be submitted to 
parhament. Some notices might 
have been given, but he had heard 
that several recommendations had 
been received; to which the answers 
had been, that) no appointment 
could take place till the measure 
Wiis finally ado} ted. ‘| hit »>Was the 
state of the case, as far as his 
memory served him at present. 
With revard to The appomtment ct 


) . a : >... - ] . 
the gazette-wiriter im OScotiand, it 


until 


general rule. Itwas a 
case that peculiarly depended on 
ts OWN circumstances : and when 
these were examined it must ap 
pear obvious to everv candid and 


bberal mind, thatno blame could 
attuch to that mstance. ‘his aps 
| tment had been conferred on a 
person eminent tor talents, litera 

ture, and science. He | dchodeuh 
slong e of lite d ted hina. 


‘] beral. 


seit to the public service 


leary nig anc knowledee, Mr.) 
Stewart was one ol the mos & 
stineuished characters of the 
and had performed his tmportes 
duties m the most zealous and we 
nourable manner. Yet his salan 
did not amount to much mon 
than 1002. a year. It was though 
right, ce nsideril ig the high imy 

ance of his services in the depar. 
ment of science and cnet 
vrant him this 
he might a ‘without. any em 
croachment on his other avocations 
It was not on such men that th 


-9 


por. 


public money was in danger d 


ri} 


being wasted. he appomtment 
was cert: unty, as the right honour. 
able gentleman had stated, tle 
out cf the hands of the edit 

the newspapers, where, nod a 
he would have continued it in pre 
ference. "That was the sort ct 
literature which they cultivated 
‘That was their science! The gentle. 
man who received it from the lat 
ministers had no chum whatever 


up on the m, ¢ XCC] t th at of uncom 
mon merit ina de partment of the 

) 2 ar of 
last Importance to tae public am 


‘ 


the human race. When the pt 
sent government could find su 
another man, | i 
not object to their bem equa 
The right 


» had talked of a pens 


, 


we cerlauny Wi 


-_ 


gentleman 


. a - 
to acivil and criminal hobs 
Mer t and. \\ Wil the C 14 LTTISt Lats 
Ot that Case he was not Acq laine 


ae 


d, and therefore could say nouns 
respecting them at present 4 
would nowsa) OM words as to 

Ormation of this committee. 


right * mourable gel tleman a& 
] ‘ne t 

anticipated his wi ish, im having 

committee App: mted openly, oa 


in exclud ing all per i 


under ¢ overnment. pic 


et + 
hha aed _ 
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edit asto the honourable 
whom a charge 
now depended. This led aan = 
advert to the gentlemen who had 
been members of the former com- 
mittee, and had done their duty in 
the most zealous and honourable 
manner. Why were so many ot 
these excluded ? The right honour- 
le gentleman had maintained 


anticipat 
baronet, against 


re the dissolution Was notin any 
degree intended for the purpose of 
putting an end to the committee of 
baavce. Ifthat was the case, why 
should not the former members be 
appointed as far as that could pose 
sbly be done? Why not leave the 
committee as much as possible in 
the same state as before? After 
naming all the members of the 
lormer committee who were in the 
present parliament, with the ex- 
ception of the two already men- 
tioned, he would sti!l have had 
eght to supply, and this might 
wrely have satished him! He 
Must appeal to the sense of the 
house, whether some of those who 
were left out had not merited con- 
hdence by the diligence and fidelity 
doze their 
He concluded by reading 
De names of the tolluwins ! 


, 


cury. 
: ; & Persons, 
sO, De said, euyht ali to have 
Dern in the list — 


Mr. Lamb 


ir. Bankes vir. Whitbread, 
L wd Mahon, Nir. Bro; len, 
Ni Srddu! ph, Mr. Calvert, 


’ 
Lord A 
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Mr Weste: ny, 


me. Caveriaisle, Nr. Shaw. 


i, Aran } - } 
He pos d that the rivht ho. 
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me PpenUeman snouid m ihe 
& eve 
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ease Propose the rames ree 
aot those who had bees in 


former committee, to whic] 


here would be 
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ho obr Cii¢ n 
at Test aiterWards. ° 
Mr, Biddulph said, he could 
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ticular predilection for the gentle- 
menwho formed the last commit- 
tee ; for though he had made the 
motion, in consequence of which 
the committee had been appointed, 
they had not been named by him. 
He could assert, however, that the 
spirit of candour, of justice, of 
inquiry, and of impartiality by 
which they had been actuated, had 
not been, and could not be, exceed- 
ed, It would have been impossible 
for any perscn unacquainted with 
the gentlemen whocomposed .t,and 
who only judged irom their cone 
duct there, to have discovered the 
political creed of any one of them. 
The only act they hed done was 
that of instructing their chairman 
to move tor leave to bring ina bill 
to prevent the yrantng of offices 
inreversion. It might have been 
supposed they might have done 
more, but a great part of their 
time had been occupied in sending 
about and making inquiries. The 
right honourable gentleman (Mr. 
Perceval) seemed to think that the 
committee last appointed was for 
iInvestizating the accounts of one 
set of men, and that to be appointe 
ed by him for investigating the acs 
counts of another set of men. In 

acting SO, he surely did himself 
essential mjury. If he wished the 

acts of any future committee to be 
esteemed acts of fairness, impare 

tility, and Hustice, tor God’s sike 

Jet them go forth as the acts of the 

committee originally appointed. 

This could alone s tisfy the public. 

The names proposed by the right 


honcurable genticman were, no 
‘ 
doubt, unexceptionable in them- 


selves. Ata proper time he should 
take an Opportunity ot proposing 
the name of a person, sir Francis 
Burdett, known to entertain the 
keenest sense of public wrongs, and 
who was particularly zealous in 
his 
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his desire to alleviate the burthens 
of the people. 

Mr. Brand conceived, that the 
house was called on to appoint such 
a committee as would satisfy the 
anxious wishes of an expecting and 
oppressed people. He might be 
presumed to think well of those 
men who composed his majesty’s 
late government, of whose conduct 
he had hitherto approved, and to 
many of whom he was bound in 


the firmest tics of regard; but if 


the accusations against them should 
be true, he would be one of the 
first to support 2n inquiry, imvesti- 
gation, and accusation against 
them. When he looked, however 

on the trea ury bench, and saw 
that there were not two on tt who 
had not pensions, reversions, ex- 
pectancies for themselves and their 
families and friends, he wished to 
see a general and fair inquiry.— 
This he asked im the name of his 
constituents and of an expecting 
people. He wished thata tary, or 


rather an accusing, comm ittee 
should be appointed. Tf those with 
whom he! { hitherto acted should 
differ from himnvin this, he s! did 
t! KIL i hh teume toa 1 tol ve 
then 

Mr. ¢ ’ 1 y that 
the honoural erihe ho 
Spoke la t, ‘ 1 tire » 
sentiuneiit Pods mine, ta Coming 
well ot the venileme vit! hom 
he was « Nected, lid that h 


wi uld also think, t! rt the tires 


Aid 1 rt useful comm f | tid 
- ! 
be tormed from amone then As 
neo | ir? of t cr } t { C 
| 
he ist, it Wwe VeT, Was \S to 
siow ft uy fTijere we partis . he 
iwone dancer ry Tea he 
present ¢ ise 1 tl il 
° ( i) Is by iil tiie conduct 
WAS th Tene 1 regutated Lhe 
, . * 
bhi anew weil, tf } i y 
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feeling pervaded the public life a: ” 


ait 

ese ic conduct of the memben ¢ ie 
is house. It would be noe ha 
“i us, therefore, as well as imprope Pi 


to endeavour to bhnd the pUdx ee 
mind, by pretending, on an oy 
sion like the present, that all dele oy. 
usual habits and feeling rem oil 
them. The best way was tog on 











point persons of different way: she 
thinking, lest, if all of ONe parr, rus 
their prejudices might lead thee ey! 
without regard to the real meal +). 
of acase, all to incline one wlll whi. 
Here the honourable gentleman» of ' 
ferred to the same 7 discus, h fn 
by Mr. Perceval, and then added by g 
that the noble lord had alludedr ii have 
the share he and some of his fret hone 
had had in the Anti-jacobin. k (Mr. 
(Mr.C: anniag) felt no shame of ME com: 
principles of the Anti-jacobin, boo Ht nam 
ever he might have cause wei awa 


ashamed at his own individual per 

share inthe work. The noblelx mde 
had said, that the place of gazet that 
Writer Was not a new place, iM to it 


_— formerly belonged to the M 
“spaper pt inters in Edinbare it the | 

‘r hi re,was then no salaryto & mitte 

office, so i Tre was no a [ ratt 

saying it was nota new place. 1 

late government had also me 

& professor of medical, jungm ta 

dence. He could alone acco mr 

cha nonrination by suppes 

that, after some lo ng debate, 


well of msolenc Boge 
\ far they ocalk go, wk 
stid, “ We will show.them wha 
can do; we will create a pro 
of medical jurisprudence! 
noble lord h ad said, however, | 
newspapers were the only Sper i 
literature which found favo 
the present mmusfers. He, * 
one, could say, that he ie! 
predilecii n ot the kind. - Pet 
would the noble Jord venturt 


= exvcnie 
S.t' 5 that t! wre was no news" 
. i 


wr “ ‘ 2 








bich received marks of fayour 
pra the late administration ? 
hat there was nota newspaper in 
Load n which b gasted of the 
pri siness Of Its prin- 
ciple 3 ‘whid professed to breathe 
iments ¢ tf the con- 


? che penuine St 
SMmtion 3 which in all prob. ibility, 
was at this moment manife: stim 1g ITS 
impartiality, by endeaveurn g to 
w with be w much fairness it 
could state what was passing m 
this house; and the proj rietor of 
wi ha d been ep; ainted to one 
of the public boards? The right 
honourable gentleman concluded 
br declaring, that he should not 
have obiected to the name of the 
honourable gentleman opposite 
(Mr. W. Ward) standing on the 
commitice ; b but had he seen the 
name of a person who had signed 
awarrant for a pension of 400/ 
pr annum to one of the civil 
judges of Scotland, standing on 
at hist, he should bave ob ‘cted 
Mr. Bankes observed that, 4S 


the finance com) mittee Was a com- 


mittee of inquiry only, and had 

t the ewer of actin 1 upon what- 

rmizht be the resuls of their 

t) LION, he did ( ect t} it 
fasingle member ot lat 
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seem fit, and of acting only acs 
cording to the judgment of the 
house ? ‘There was one point, in 
fact, upon which the late committee 
had not entirely made up their 
minds; it was but justice, there- 
fore, that an opportunity should 
be given them that they might be 
enabled to come at that final de- 
termination. ‘The particular point 
to which he alluded, was that of 
a discovery which was made by 
the committee of some abuse in 
the othce of the paymaster-zeneral. 
At the time when that discovery 
was made, no apprehension was 
entertained of the sudden dissolu- 
tion of parliament which after- 
wards took place. Under the im- 
pression that they were likely to 
sit much longer, they came to a 
resolution not to deliver in their 
report, as to the facts on which 
their discovery rested, until they 
should have hit on the means that 
would be most likely te prevent a 
recurrence of similar abuses in 
future. Upon that point they had 
not come to any determination + 
but for bis own part, he believed, 
that the only radical cure for such 
an evil was the speedy passing of 
iceounts. But, as the committee 
had not come to any determination 
on that head, that was one reason 
why y he wished that the same per- 
sons should be again appointed to 
an office which they had already 
most honourably filled. But, ex- 
clusive of this consideration, there 
was another, namely, that the 


zeal, ability, industry, and inte- 
grity, which he had already witness. 
ed in the former members, had 
such wetvht yon his mind, that 


treeretied that any one of 
. . , . as . 

er 7 {ICS r) itd de omitted on 
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able friend (M?, Sharpe) omitted, 
as he had been one of the most 
active, the eminently useful servant 
tothe publie in the former com- 
mittee; a gentleman, to whose 
acuteness and industry the house 
and the public were principally in- 
debted tor the discoveries which 
were made inthe first report. But 
as a plain matter of fact, he was 
confident, it must be obvious to 
every fair, candid, and impartial 
man, that those who had pe 
given up a good deal of their time 


and bent their mind to inquiries of 


- 


the nature which was spoken of, 
must be imfinnely better qualitied 
to enter on such inquires in the 
present parliament, than any 
other gentleman whatever who has 
not heretotore turned his attention 
that way. 

Mr. Sharpe acknowledg d, that 
he felt the full torce of the to 
compliments which had been paid 
him, ‘lo his honourable triend 
(Mr. Bankes) he was extremely 
thankful for the very handsome 
manner in which he had mentton- 


ed his name. To the gentiemen 
on he other ite h bread SO Tide 
s0n TO eXpPTress his ac wri wledement 
of the kindness which thev had 


done him; for he considered tm to 
be as high A Ce Mp iemiennt is those 
gentlemen could bestow, when 
they thought prope: to express their 
objection to him by the om 1 
of his name inthe new Ist. here 
was one fact, however, wih which 
ae thought it right that he should 

yu rt tii » house : that Wiis, th it 
if | he should not be ayain chosen a 
member of the Anance committee, 
and should those th it were to be 


the chosen people ot the new miunt- 
Stry attempt to suppress any staltes 
ment of evidence that had already 
been entered on, it was some con- 
solation to him to have it to say, 


H AND 


that he had in his awn hand, 
number of extracts and ming 
from the mtended report, whid 
he pledged himself to bri ing for 
ward whenever he should see ay 
necessit y for domg so, But, my 
point ot fact, he had much rathe 

th: it he should not be again ap. 
pointed to serve in the finance 
committee, as he would now stad 
in a very different situation from 
that in which he formerly a, 
ed. 

Lord Howick, after a very ak 
speech, adv ertin > to the SUR gesticn 
made by the hon our: ible ventlema 
(Mr. Bid dulph ) relative to th 
propricty of appoin ling sir Francs 
Burdett as one of the members ¢ 
this committee, took occasion 
observe, that, although he cou 
assure the house there wasn 
gentleman on the other side mor 
adver se to the general conduct 
that person than he was, althoug! 
no man was more the subject 
that person's attack, and that « 
the party, if such they could b 
called, who acted with him, s 
he would advise the adopiion 
the honourable gentleman’s su 
gestion. It would be recollecte: 
by any person acquainted with & 
ht story of the trmes, that, notwit 

and ing the atte ee always a 
ee id the noble |] ord) to connects 
with this person's party, hen va 
no party m the country more 
noxious to them than that ™ 
which I have the honour to % 
"Lhis gentleman, it will be obser 
ed, stands forward as the entm! 
of public abuses, and I would ™ 
commend ministers to 7 
cancy open for him in this com 
mittee. There he will have # 
opportunity ot Inquiring into & 
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proposing the remedy im 4 mis 


more proper way than he bs 
beer 
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Kiuherto done, or attempted to do. 
| should, therefore, wish to have 
him afforded the opportunity, al- 
choeh I happen to be so obnoxtous 
to his attacks, pr bably not so 
mach from the impulse of his own 
mind, asin consequence of the in- 
citement of others.” 

Mr. Biddulph observed, that 
be was actuated wholly by public 
motives in proposing the honour- 
able baronet’s same, and that he 
acted without any respect, without 
any connection whatever with the 
honourable baronet. But having 
perceived that the honourable 
beronet had a quick sense of public 
wrong, and was anxious to re- 
move it, he thought him a very fit 
person to be appointed a member, 
and to promote the objecis of this 
committe.—The committee was 
appointed, consisting of the mem- 
bers proposed by the chancellor of 
the exchequer. They were order- 
ed to proceed on their inquiries 
immediately, and to report trom 
ime to time, as they deemed 
Meet. The minutes taken before 
the former committee were referred 
’ 


tO (oer considerat On. 


July l. Mr. Huskisson adverted 
to the order made in the last pir- 
sament, for referring the investi- 
gition of the question on vaccina- 
ton to the college of physicians, 
tor the purpose of procuring intor- 
mation, In con equence of such 
"er, and of the diligence and 
Cost iiquiry of the eminent body 
0 which it referred, the most im- 
Partial imformation had been ob- 
rete and he was peculiarly 
ry Rares that the value of 

Seat discovery, that its e 
CHERCY ia die 2 poor ran en 
Fention, was f _ ' p wo 
hee tully established by 
wick ; Ity of this eminent body ; 

» from its character and the 
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individuals of which it was com- 
posed, must be universally con- 
sidered as incapable of being in- 
Aienced in their inquiries by any 
prejudices whatever, When the 
result of this inquiry should be 
laid betore the house,—when it 
should appear that this distinguish- 
ed body had completely done their 
duty, it would be then for the 
house to consider the duty which 
remained for it to perform ; name- 
ly, what reward was due for such 
useful exertions; and also what 
further reward was due to the 
great and scientific individual to 
whom mankind was indebted for 
this important discovery. After 
afew other remarks, the honour- 
able gentleman concluded with 
moving an address to his majesty, 
that he would be pleased to order 
a copy of the report of the royal 
college of physicians respecting the 
state of vaccine inoculation in the 
united kingdom, to be laid before 
the house. 

Lord H. Petty was happy to 
congratulate that house, the public, 
and humanity, upon the beneficial 
effects of vaccination, now so 
fully confirmed by the high au- 
thority of the distinguished body 
to whom the motion related ; and 
expressed his concurrence in the 
sentiment the house had_ heard 
from the honourable mever, as to 
the propriety of making an ade. 
quate compensation, not only to 
those the result of whose inquiry 
must give satisfaction to the couns 
try, but to that great man whose 
discovery had communicated hap- 
piness to nations, and who, in order 
to propagate the benefit of his dis- 
covery, must necessarily have in- 
curred considerable labour and ex 
pense. 

The motion was agreedto. Ad- 
journed. 

O 3 Mr. 
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uly 2. Mr. Huskisson, after brief- 


ly commenting on the error which 
he statedfhad occurred inthe warrant 
grantng Mr. Ponsonby 4,000/. per 
annum on receiving the seais, 
moved, that copies of all the war- 
rants granting pensions to chan- 
cellors in England and Ireland, 
since the year 18U1, be laid before 
the house. 

Lord Howick said, that the 


house could not but be sensible of 


the qualitications proposed by the 
honourable gentleman -for dis- 
charging the duties of inquiry. 
He (Mr. Huskisson) was perhaps 
the best qualified of any gentle- 
man upon that (the treasury ) bench 
for conducting an mivestigation 
into the nature of grants; that 
there could not be found among 
the present ministers one who did 
not hold some place, or had not 
in expectance some contingency ; 
yet among them ail surely none 
could be found better qualified for 
correcting all errors with respect 
to grants, than the honourable 
gentleman. As to Mr. Ponsonby, 
all who knew that distinguished 
character knew that he would be 
incapable of holding any thing 
which he could not hold with ho- 
nour and with justice, and that he 
would scorn to avail himself of any 
error or informality that might 
have crept into the grant; but it 
must be obvious to the public that 
this was nothing more than a pre- 
tence to divert the attention of the 
public from the finance committee, 
trom the means to which ministers 
had resorted to secure their own 
majority in that committee (Hear! 
hear!) Their rejection of Mr. 
Sharpe and Mr. Lambe, who had 
been the most active, most vigi- 
lant, and attentive men on that 
committee—too viyilant, too active, 
perhaps,—for, if he remembered 


rightly, both those respectable Tr 
had taken a Jeading part ig om 
posing the memorable 1Ob wz 
which the right honourable chy, 
cellor of the exc nequer thought ‘ 
have commenced his nunistepy 
career, and which that enemy y 
jobs would have carried igy 
effect, had it not been for th 
Virtue of! the late parliamer, 
Let It be remembered too, th 
the prosecutor of lord Melvik 
was excluded from that coz 
mittee; and, above all, let it » 
be forgotten, that the substituted 
that gentleman was one who had 
in that prosecution, taken a widely 
different part. And if all that k 
but a pretence, who might wid 
more justice be charged with mm 
leading the public? As to thes 
sinuations which he was so mud 
in the habit of hearing from ge 
tlemen opposite, against the la 
ministers, he had only to repes, 
that he challenged inquiry. le 
them uot insinuate, but speai 
openly, and if they brought sit 
factory evidence against his om 
brother, upon that evidence show 
he convict him.  Peculation was 
charge that the most rash or mos 
inveterate enemy of the late me 
sters dare not even insinuate gas 
them. Among their many allege 
crimes, peculation was not We 
found; they scorned its grossnes 
as they abhorred it. It mig 
perhaps, serve only to revive & 
pleasant recollections, to attemp 
to apply such language to all thes 
connected with the present mit 
sters, notwithstanding the blune 
ig =aCCUsers. He (lord Hownt 
hid his fears that thisblunderer™ 
too shrewd by half in the proce 
tion and application of his prow 
to the charges that house had p® 
ferred before the first tribunal § 


the country. Sorry was rb 
witht 
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witness the general spirit of attack 
and recrimmation fostered within 
chat house ; it was not 2 season for 
: but when one party was con- 
inually throwing out dark and 
ambiguous hints, threatening to 
expose & something here, and to 
detect a something there ; perhaps 
ne best, the most mManiy way to 
resist such vague attacks, was by 
bold, express, and direct oppost- 
tion; to answer hints by facts, and 
“senseless cries” by a demand tor 
immediate inquiry. 

Mr. Huskisson, in explanation, 
denied that he had said any thing 
in the slightest degree derogatory 
to the late chancellor Ponsonby, 
for whom he professed the most 
unfeigned respect. 

The motion was then agreed to. 


July 3. Mr. Huskisson expressed 
his regret that the noble lord 
(Howick) who had taken a con- 
saderable share in the discussion 
respecting the late chancellor of 
lreland’s pension, was not now in 
thehouse. He had reecived such 
information as satisicd him that 
the pension was in tuct granted 
with such limitations as were usual 
ta such cases, viz. that it should 
cease on his being clevated again 
tothe chancel! orsiii 


2) \ I i 
Of ey saliva eerie } Z 
t equal value with the pension). 
He would be the } ist ma in the 


World to cast any unputation on 
the character Of any man without 
tull grounds, and least of all on 
the character of one 
an oheeot such importance. He, 
— rey lost net a moment in 
re Daoam and others justice in this 
re — | He Was satisfie d, 
ns = * 9 manna ot limitation 
2 Mistake, f ‘ a here, It was 
or r for inthe Warrant | ssued 
y the Irish fovernment it was 


“strted, Jt clearly appeared, that 
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Mr. Ponsonby did not wish for an 
unlimited grant. He, however, 
hid done no more than his duty in 
bringing forward this subject. 
There was no ground now for 
calling for the warrant, and there- 
fore he moved that the order for 
its production should be dis- 
charged. ‘This was agreed to. 


July 6. Mr. Cochrane Johnstone 
presented a petition from Mr. 
Charles Elliot of New Bond-street, 
against a member of that house, 
who had been in custody of the 
marshal of the king’s bench, for a 
debt due by him to the petitioner, 
when he was returned to the pre- 
sent parliament. ‘The petition 
stated, that in the course of his 
business two bills of exchange had 
come trom Mr. Mills into the 
hands of the petitioner, which had 
been respectively dishonoured ; 
that Mr. Mills was also indebted in 
considerable sums to the petitioner, 
for work done, goods sold, and 
money advanced; that in last 
Michaelmas term the said Mr. 
Mills had, upon process out of the 
court of king’s bench, been taken 
ito the custody of the marshal of 
the saia court, but entered « sham 
demurrer, which he aticrwards 
ahandoned; that in last ‘lrinity 
term the petitioner had obtained 
judgement tor 1,013/. but that ex- 


ccution had been stayed by a writ 


of error brought by the said Mr. 
Mills, to evade justice, and in 
order to escape the payment *f his 
lezal debts; that as no bail can be 
taken to an action pending a writ 
of error, the said Mr. Mills was in 
custody of the marshal of the 
king’s bench, when he was re- 
turned to the present parliament 
as a representative for the borough 
of Saint Michael’s; that the pe- 
informed that Mr, Mills 
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had it in contemplation to apply 
for his liberation to that house, he 
having a considerable colonial 
property inthe West Indies, with 
a view to withdraw from the juns- 
diction of the courts, and tor the 
purpose of evading justice ; that 
under these circumstances the lont 
chancellor would not grant the 
writ “ Ne excat regna ;"” that if 
the said Mr. Mills should be dis- 
charged out of the custody by that 
house, the petitioner would be 
greatly injured ; and that the pe- 
tioner therefore prayed that ho- 
nourable house, that it would be 
pleased totake such measures on 
the premises as to its wisdom 
should seem mect, and that the 
petitioner might be heard, by him- 
self or his counsel, to prove the 
facts and allegations in his petition. 
This petition was ordered to lie 
on the table, as were also similar 
petitions presented against the same 
entleman, by lord Binning, from 
‘homas Allen of Bondestreet ; 
and by Mr. P. Moore, trom a cre- 
ditor to the amount of 19,2007. 


Mr. Whitbread, in pursuance of 
his notice, rose to submit his motion 
to the house. He was not alto- 
gether unaccustomed to address 
that house upon interesting and im- 
portant questions, and he had, 
during the number of years that 
he had enjoyed the honour of a 
seat in parliament, proposed many 
matters of moment for its consie 
derution. Some of the propositions 
which he had the honour to crigi- 
nate had met with a favourable re- 
ception from that house, but much 
the greater number of them had 
been rejected. On all these oc- 
casions he never thought it right to 
trespass upon the time of the house 
by any apolomies tor his own in- 
sufficiency, or the inadequacy of 
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his abilities to the satisfactory pe, 
formance of the duty he had » 
dertaken. It had ever been his opi. 
on, that it was uch better to leg» 
the proposition he had to subme 
to the support of such argumen 
as he could urge in its favour, ¢ 
to be borne out by its own intring 
value, than to make any atteng 
to conciliate by such meanstheg 
tention of the house. But, onth 
present occasion, whether fn 
that difhdence which must be pr 
duced by the doubts and suspicie 
that prevailed in the public ming, 
to the motives of public me 
whether from the nature and ee 
of those debates that had late 
taken place im that house, whit 
were so little calculated to en 
the character of parliament int 
estimation of the public; whet 
from the difficulties and dange 
of the circumstances of the tims 
or the gloomy and disastrous s 
tuation of public affairs ; whebe 
from any one, or trom a combm 
tion of all those causes it proce 
ed, he contessed that he had rer 
felt the same dithdence in adds 
ing the house, nor the same neces 
ty of soliciting its indulgence. Ts 
proposition which he had to mu 
was one that would tend to res 
gravity of debate, which had ¢ 
late been so much departed he 
in that house, to call them be 
from that personal acrimony, ® 
those mutual charges and re 
mination, which, without promos 
the interests of the public, wert 
little creditable to the characte ' 
parliament, and to direct their . 
tention to the means of aver™ 
the dangers that threatened : 
country, and of retrievig © 
fallen fortunes of this great© 
ire.—lHere 
Mr. D. Browne moved the 82 


ing order for the exclusion 
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strangers; in —— - - 
the gallery was imme iately clear- 
ed, and strangers were not re- 
admitted during the remainder 
of the debate. It was, however, 
asserted that Mr. Whitbread took 
afterwards a comprehensive but 
aggravated view of the internal and 
external situation of the empire ; 
referring all means of security | and 
reservation to the return of the 
- ministers to power, and -pro- 
phesying every evil trom the con- 
tinuance of the present administra- 
tion in ofice. After dwelling at 
great length upon all the various 
topics Which so large a question 
aflorded him an opportunity of 
touching upon, the honourable 
gentleman concluded by moving 
that a committee be appointed to 
inquire into the state of the nation. 

Mr. Milnes, it was understood, 
answered Mr. Whitbread. He stated 
that the proposed inquiry would be 
vague and delusive; that it was 
an attempt to censure the late 
caange of administration, and to 
embarrass the measures of govern- 
ment: that many of the grounds 
which had been urged by the ho- 
nourable gentleman for going into 
the committee, had equally existed 
during the continuance of the late 
administration, when no such no- 
tice had been made by the ho- 
nourable gentleman or his friends. 
Mr. Milnes represented the state 
of the country to be such as re- 
quired the exertions and the united 
chergies of all descriptions of its 
subjects, which it was the object 
of this motion to distract. Look- 
ig tO Our resources, to the patrio- 
tsmand valour of our country, he 
saw nothing to fear, but much to 
expect. Were we to counteract 
he exertions of our allies by ex- 
amples ot British valour, were we 
Wevince by our conduct a con- 
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viction of the fact that the path of 
peace was only to be found under 
théarch of victory, he had no doubt 
but the ultimate issue of the con- 
test would be honourable to the 
country. With a conviction of these 
truths on his mind, and for a va- 
riety of reasons, which he alleged 
with great eloquence, he was so 
far from giving his support to the 
motion, that he should move * that 
this house do now adjourn.” 

Sir Arthur Pigot answered Mr. 
Milnes, and was followed by Mr. 
Henry Smith and Mr. Montague 

Mr. Wilberforce, we are further 
informed, went at large into the 
question with his usual ability, and 
alleged, that he would give his 
support to any specific subject of 
inquiry, but must withhold his 
assent to the establishment of a 
committee on principles that com- 
prehend every subject of considera- 
tion realor imaginary, which must 
consume much valuable time with- 
out producing proportionate good. 
He strongly exhorted the nobility 
and gentry of Ireland to use their 
exertions to instruct and improve 
the condition of the people of that 
country; observing, that it would 
go further to preserve the security 
and peace of that part of the em- 
pire, than any political measure 
that could be proposed. 

Lord Milton supported the ori- 
ginal motion; as did also lord 
Howick, Mr. W. Smith, and some 
other members. 

Mr. Bathurst, Mr. Croker, the 
chancellor of the exchequer, and 
Mr. Canning, supported the amend- 


ment. After a short reply the 
house divided : 
For the amendment - $F 
Againstit- - - - 136 
Majority for ministers 186 


July 7th. ‘The speaker informed 


the 
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the house that he had received a 
letter from George Galway Mills, 
esq. a member of that howe; 
which he read to the house, and 
was im substance as follows : 
6th July, Temple-Place, 
Blackfriars Road. 

Sir,—I have to intorm you, that 
previous to my being elected to 
serve in the present parliament for 
the borough of St. Michael's in 
Cornwall, | was detainedin custody 
of the marshal of the king’s bench 
prison, by virtue of a writ had on 
mesne process. I have theretore, 
sir, with due respect, to submit, 
through you, to the house, my 
claim to the privileges annexed to 
all its members, that I may not be 
now withheld from attending iy 
duties in parliament. 

] have the honour to be, sir, &c. 

Greorce Gatway Mitts. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
thought it right to refer to what 
the house had formerly done ina 
similar case, and proposed that the 
case of Mr. Stecle in the year 1775, 
as it appeared on the journals, 
should now be read. Accordingly 
the clerk read at the table the pro- 
ceedings on the 15th December, 
1775, as entered on the journals ; 
that the speaker had acquainted 
the house that he had received a 
letter sicned H. Steele, trom the 
isle of Man, in substance as fol- 
lows :— 

Sir,—I tind that there has been a 
call of the house. Not having 
seen a public paper for this some 
time back, I did not till now know 
of the call ; but had I even been in 
due time apprised of it, it would 
have been impossible for me to 
have answered it in person, as | 
was under an obligation to attend 
a law court on account of a process 
for a debt which I have disputed. 


I applied to the duke of Portland. 


AND 


His grace consulted the attome 
and solicitor general; who we 
of opinion, that the house was 4 
best judge of its own privilege, 
and with respect to my case ther 
were no precedents by which the 
( the counsel ) could be borne outs 
giving an opinion. 

I] have the honour to be, &e, 

H. Steere, 

It was then ordered by the hong 
that said letter shouid be referred 
to a committee of pris ileves, Th 
chancellor of the exc hequer thougty 
that, after what the house had 
heard, it would be better to pur. 
sue the same plan, and therefor 
moved that the letter of Mr. Milk 
be referred to a committee of pr 
vileges; that the several petition 
presented to the house relative 
the said G. G. Mills be submitted 
to the said committee; and the 
the said committee do sit the ner 
day. Ordered. 

Lord Cochrane rose and said, ¥ 
would not have come forward with 
the motion he was now about w 
offer, 1f there had been any othe 
mode of bringing a sense of shame 
upon those who were not ashamed 
to live upon the country, at atime 
when its burthens were scarcelt 
tolerable ; at a time when, if te 
new system of finance had nota: 
forded a relaxation from ay 
further increase of taxes, it would 
have been difficult, if not impo 
sible, to discover any taxes that 
could be borne; a state of things 
approaching fast to the era ofa 
national bankruptcy. In this state 
of things, he thought tt would be 
doing essential service to the coum 
try toexpose the places, pensiom® 
and emoluments, held by member 
of parliament, and their immedi 
connections. He did not wish 


diminish the proper patronage, nor 
to limit the rewards of services: ® 
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the salaries of public servants. His 
sheet was, that no part of the pub- 
i: money should be paid except 
gr cereices done. It was not the 
be gen, but the abuse, that the 
comry complained of. The ad- 
vertisements in the public prints, 
relating to the purchase and sale of 
seats in parliament, were with the 
public a ground for believing that 
weh a traffic was bunt the entrance 
intoa corrupt trade: such was the 
lanruage the constituents held to 
their candidates on the hustings. 
Revolutionary views may be ime 
puted to him, as they were to 
others who wished for such inves- 
tirations: but he was actuated by 
the purest motives, and he hoped 
for the unanimous concurrence of 
the house. It was proper to show 
the people, that there was nothing 
in the character and habits of those 
who composed the house, that 
oughtto be concealed. He there- 
fore moved, that a committee be 
appointed to inquire and report 
what places, salaries, or emolu- 
ments, derived from the public, 
were held by members of parlia- 
ment, their wives or dependants, 
or others in trust for them, in pos- 
session or reversion, throughout 
the whole of his majesty’s domi- 
Mons, 

Mr. Cochrane Johnstone seconde 
ed the motion. 

Mr. Bankes thought the infor- 
mation desired by the noble lord 
desirable in many respects, but it 
would be neither practicable nor 
Proper to pass the order in its pre- 
eat shape. There was no prece- 
= of such an order on the jour- 
nals, though the house had fre- 
quently thought it right to inter- 
mane check the excessive or 

‘oper distribution of salaries, 
soa and emoluments derived 
public. So extensive a 
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field of inquiry could hardly be re- 
duced to any of the known rules 
adopted by committees of the 
house. ‘The places held by mem- 
bers of parliament were besides 
known, and the pension list was 
either regularly laid on the table 
every session, or may be on the 
motion of any member. 

Mr. Curwen had hoped the noble 
lord’s motion would have passed 
without a dissenting voice. He 
had hoped some measures would 
be taken to put an end to the dis- 
graceful scenes that had formed a 
subiect of such discreditable crimi- 
nation and recrimination a few 
nights since. It was no objection 
that there was no precedent, the un- 
precedented state of the thing was 
a stronger ground for the investi 
gation. When the exigency of the 
times was such as to require the 
exertion of every arm, the want of 
precedent was not to be pleaded in 
bar to the satisfaction due to the 
public mind. The finance com- 
mittee had an extensive range of 
inquiry before it, and ought not to 
suffer a day to elapse without re- 
porting something. ‘That com- 
mittee was not constituted exactly 
ashe thought it should be, though, 
as the change was made, he had no 
Objection to the gentlemen intro- 
duced. ‘The practice of granting 
pensions without the control of 
the treasury or exchequer, was a 
stronger ground of inquiry. When 
it was recorded on the journals that 
the seats in the house were bought 
and sold like bullocks in Smithfield 
market (tlorne Tooke’s petition), 
it was too much to find fault with 
the noble lord for adverting to 
Newspaper advertisements. He 
had hoped that the obligation on 
the late chancello# of Ireland to 
resign his pension, if he should 
again hold an office of equal emo- 
lument, 
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lument, would have producéd a 
corresponding effect on the holders 
of pensions opposite, and that they 
would have resigned their pensions 
while they held their offices, He 
complained that the power of the 
crown had greatly increased since 
wt had been deciared to be already 
excessive; and, as a friend to the 
democratic part of the constitution, 
he wished to sec that excessive 
power reduced within proper h- 
mits. The excess of power ren- 
dered it jsecure; and when the 
iitluence of corruption and weak- 
ness was combined with the opera- 
tion of that excessive power, the 
danger was enhanced, and the 
mischief aggravated. To refuse 
such an inquiry as this would be 
to do the house more mischiet than 
all the abuse of all the correspond- 
mg societies could do. 

Mr. Whitbread hoped, that as 
there was ne doubt that an opinion 
prevailed as to the existence of 
much corruption in the house, the 
motion would be so framed, as to 
reiute that opinion, or at least to 
show in what degree and in what 
imstance it was warranted. The 
object of the noble lord seemed to 
be, to place under one collected 
view a mass of information now 
detached, and im many instances 
inaccessible. If the motion was 
referred to the committee of fi- 
nance, with an instruction to inquire 
mto and report upon the matter 
contained in it, the report would 
probably be of a most useful de- 
scription. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, no opposition would be made 
to the motion, if the noble mover 
would assent to a modification, 
such as was suggested from the 
other side. It was his wish to 
give all possible information. To 
call for a return of ail those con- 


nected with members of par 
ment, would be to lead to an ey: 
less list of persons, from which s 
practical result could be derins: 
Officers in the army and navy, & 
instance, and on the half pay 
would be included. If the may 
was referred to the commities, 3 
might inquire not only into wy 
pensions held by members of py, 
lament, which would be disip 
guished by the names, but into al 
pensions by whomsoever held. Th 
lists of pensions and places may 
had trom the ditfer: nt depart. 
ments; but, it thi Inquiry of the 
committee was deemed SATISLate 
tory, he saw no objection to it 
Mr. John Smith stated, that k 
had had much_ contmunication 
with his constituents, who wer 
numerous, and an opinion certam 
ly prevailed among them, that te 
house of commons was not 90 it 
dependent as it ought to be. He 
wished that the present motos 
should be agreed to, that the pu 
lic might see that the pensions and 
places to mombers of parliament 
were much fewer than they im 
gined them to be. He could mt 
coincide with his hononrable frend 
behind him (Curwen) respecting 
the extension of the influence ot 
the crown. He thought it would 
be very imprudent indeed, to & 
minish the power of the CLOWN 
especially at a moment like t 
present, if certain reports (probs 
bly the armistice between France 
and Russia) which he had heard 
on his way to the house s 
prove true. When we were sm 
rounded by so many dangers, be 
did not wish to have that powe 
diminished, any more than § 
wished religious cries to prevail 
which tended to produce disunioa 
amongst us at a moment whet 


unanimity was so necessary. /™ 
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~ ould do a great deal of good, 


and could not possibly do harm. 
Mr. W. Smith was anxious to 


rise after his honourable friend 
(Mr. J. Smith), who had spoken 
‘pout weakening the power of tne 
crown. No one would wish to 
weaken the constitutional power of 
che crown, but it was proper to 
destroy any corrupt influence that 
it might possess, as this would 
grengthen its real power, as far as 
+ rested on public opinion. ‘I he 
sudle lord wished for a list of the 
pensions t> members of parliament, 
and not for a general map, and he 
aw no good that could arise from 
putting the house to the trouble of 
stracting this list. He did not 
agree with his honourable friend 
(Mr. Bankes) that thematter ought 
to be referred to the committee of 
finance, as that committee had 
abundance of business already. 

Mr. Wilberforce, after adverting 
to the integrity and independence 
ot his honourable friend (Mr. 
Bankes), expressed his regret that 
be should have said any thing on 
the present occasion, which might 
have the appearance of a desire to 
prevent inquiry. It was highly 
graitying to him, and must be so 
tothe noble lord (Cochrane), to 
see that this motion was received 
with general approbation, and that 
there appeared to be scarcely any 
ee annoys as to the form. 
He thought the mode proposed by 
Me chancellor of the exchequer the 
Most proper, but differed from him 
. ir ae grants by the crown, 
which uight be examined, though 
“* Maugnantly nor invidiously. 


oeveral , , 
aver a" othe cs pe ntiemen spoke : 
“tT watch the question was put 


and af f 4)? 
hegatived. Mir. Perceval’s 


amendn Tv) tyre . ' 
= uent Was then del ated, ‘ nh 
taried, . and 
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July 8th. Mr. Rose presented 
the report of the committee of prie 
vilegeson the case of Mr. Galway 
Mills, a prisoner in the king’s benchy 
The committee had found that Mr. 
Galway Mills was a prisoner in 
the king’s bench, as stated in his 
letter; that he was a member of 
the house; that they had searched 
the precedents, and had resolved 
that the said Mr. Galway Mills 
was entitled to privilege of parlia- 
ment ; andthat the committee had 
not entered ‘upon the consideration 
of the petitions, as nothing therein 
contained could alter the nature of 
the report. He concluded by 
moving, that the house do agree 
with the resolution of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. P. Moore, as a member of 
the committee, felt it his duty to 
make some observations on the 
case, and also as a member of this 
house who had presented one of 
the petitions. He trusted that the 
house would have a due regard to 
its own dignity and honour, which 
ought to be more dear to it than 
bare privilege. He had stood 
forward as a mediator between the 
parties, but his labour had been 
fruitless, because this honourable 
gentleman would not stand by his 
own propositions. Creditors to 
the amount of twenty-tive thousand 
pounds had presented petitions, 
and there were more to the extert 
ot six thousand pounds, who were 
ready to present themselves if it 
could be of any use. The house 
therefore ought, while intent on 
their own privileges, to aflord pro- 
tection to the creditors, As far 
as he had at a short notice exa- 
mined the precedents, there did not 


appear to be one that exactly met 


the case. ‘There was one alleva- 
pgs age she 
tion in the petitions that merited 
the most serious co: sideration, and 
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Pr. that was, that this seat was pro- that there were four or five iny, asi 

t he He cured with a view to escaping out king’s bench, only Waiting fur te ve 6 

bri of the country and to defrav d the decision of this house on this og» “ | 

Ph creditors. It was painful to | him, in order to have recourse ty : perir 

‘| iit a who had been in some degree in same expedient for cluding jug; oe 
habits of intimacy with Mr. Mills, He entreated for the Wes an 

to be oblired to speak thns. But credit of the h accor 

g peak thus. edit Oo e Ue, that before » narlia 


order was made to discharge ¥ : 
Galway Mills out of Custody, 
these petitions should be refers 


such was the situation of the house, 
and they ought to look toit. It 
was stated that the cbfect of Mr. 


Mills was to provide a temporary 
protection in order to escape to the 
West Indies, and to defraud his 
creditors. He thoucht that ina 


back to the committee, or that te 
house should take the matter ing 
its grave and serious consideratice 

Mr. Ellison (one of the com 


case so glaring, when the pro- mittee) said that they had bee , 
| pertyat stake was so great, the bound down by the pteceden, ae 
house ought to pause before they and were forced to make this x was 

granted the protection of privilege, port, the nature of which could oagh! 

im defiance of justice. The com- not be altered by any thing the advat 


mittee stated, that they could not could be proved by the petitionen caran 


go into the allegations of the pett- Of course it would have been idk their 
‘ tions; but the house would con- to have gone mto the case. Th house 
; sider, before tt admitted as legisla- committee entered upon the inves These 
tors those who had no object in tigation with a full sense of te but 
view "> to elude the ends of jus- foul and scandalous nature of te tition 
tice. she had presented one of business, provided the allegation The | 
the aaa he S tended to sub- could be proved; but they wee only 
mut a proposition on the subject. completely tied down by the pe and t 
Mr. Rose, in reply to the ob- cedents. Put the transaction wa The: 
servation that there was no prece- such, if the ailegations were pr whet! 
dent in pomt, maintained that the ed, that it was doubttul wherde ‘onl 
precedent of Mr. Basset was di- any honourable man could ste 4 privi 
rectly in point. Mr. Ba was the same house witha man oft an 
in custody on meme-frocess, andthe sort. If the subiect should exter 
determination of the comurittee taken up, it must be in a gen and. 
upon it was, that he was entitled way. Hie re recd that, if theres \ 
to privilege. Under thes - any duty more solemn than a ie Mill 
stances, the commntttee thy other, tt was that che members & Orde 
waste of time to gointo the aile- parliament should stand well 5 J 
fatr ns of the petitie iD. the public Opinion 5 but at prese: me | 
Mr. Cochrane Johnstone (a the committee had no power! 

member of the committee) agreed come to any other decis:on. passe 
that the precedents were ail m fa- The chancellor of the exc heqee M 
vour of the report; but he theught observed, that the p omt must & ince 
that, considering the reflections cast decided on the ¢g gre v nd of genera bavi 
ipon a member of Uns house, a privilege. No tau It could possibi ing 
special report ought to have been be found with the report of Ot ie ne 
made on this subject. It was dread- committee, who, though the allege the 
ful to think what use might be tions should be proved, could eal he b 
made of this privilege. He heard report as they lad done. Th parl 
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sommittee had only to ascertain 
she facts, whether he was a mem- 
ber, and whether he was in cus 
tody? If he was in custody, and 
3 member, his discharge followed, 
according to the known laws of 
sarliament. Therefore the house 
must concur in the resolution, 

Mr. William Smith observed 
that it was not a law, but a privi- 
lege of parliament, which it might 
dispense with or not, as it thought 
proper. ‘Therefore, though the 
house should give it up in this case, 
t by no means followed that it 
must dosoin other cases. It fraud 
was proved, the guilty person 
oaght not to be allowed to take 
advantage of his own wrong. The 
committee were pa fectly right in 
their report, but it was for the 
house to consider the allegations. 
These, indeed, were 
but there was a praycr in the pe- 
ttions for permission to prove them. 
The privileges of the house existed 
only for the benefit of the public, 
and rested on no other foundation. 


Pees 


not pt oved, 


i only question, therefore, was, 
whether a greater general mischief 
vould result from oiving up th 
privilere in particular instances, 
40 trom mamtaining it in its full 


ie resolution Was put, 


a ih 


extent ? 
and ca¥ried without a division. 
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to have met with any opposition; 
but the measure had experienced an 
opposition from a quarter from 
which he least expected it. From 
the additional experience which 
every contested election gave him, 
of judging of the character of the 
poor, he was only the more con- 
firmed in his original opinion, that 
instruction was the “best security 
we could have of their peaceful 
demeanour.—Leave given. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that he had 
another bill which he must also 
move for leaveto bringin. In the 
last parliament he had divided his 
plan into four heads; two of which 
he intended to postpone, and the 
other two to press upen the con- 
sideration of the house. He should 
now move for lezve to bring ina 


> bill “for the encouragement of 


industry among the labouring 
classes of society, and for the re 
lief and regulation of the necessi- 
tous poor.” In this bill he had 
left out a clause which was in the 
last, and had produced a great dif- 
ference in opinion. ‘The clause 
was for giving power to the parishes 
to build cottages for the poor. Al- 
though he considered that such a 
provision would be very useful, 
vet, in compliance with the opinion 
of others who theught differently, 
he had struck it out.—Leave was 
given to bring in the bill. 

Sir A. Wellesley moved for leave 
to bring in a bill, for the more 
effectual prevention of insurrec- 
tions and disturbances in Ireland. 
Among the provisions was one for 
preventing the administering un- 
lawful oaths, and another which 
erapowered the Jord lieutenant to 
roclaim any county or district to 
97 Out of the king’s peace, whx ly 
was reported to him, by the mae 
gistrates, as in a state of imsurrece 
tion or of danyerous combination. 
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There was another part of the bill, 
which would go to prevent impro- 
per ssons from having arms. Lhe 
cole by which this would be 
done, would be, by obliging peo- 
ple to register their arms, and by 
reventing the forging of pikes. 

e bill he now moved for leave to 
bring in, was almost precisely si- 
milar to an act which his predeces- 
sors in office had intended. 

July 10th. Lord Cochrane rose 
to make his promised motion of in- 
quiry into a variety of naval abuses, 
of which he complained, respect- 
ing ships being sent to sea in an 
improper state of repair, badly 
victuailed, and without sufheient 
ammunition; and that, for want 
of proper attention to the sick, 
many brave fellews had been lost 
to the country; all of which he 
attributed to the late commander 
in chiet (earl St. Vincent), and par- 
ticularly the latter, as he would not 
suffer a ship to remain im port more 
than five days to take in tresh pro- 
visions, or the men and othcers to 
go ashore, 

Sir S. Hood and admiral Harvey 
opposed the motion ; and admiral 
Markham, at considerable length, 
vindicated the conduct of eari St. 
Vincent. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
and Mr. Windham also opposed 
the motion; considering that, it 
the alleged grievances had exist- 
ed, an application ought first to 
have been tothe admiralty. Atter 
some turther discussion, the mo- 
tion was negatived without a di- 
vision. The lrish insurrection bill 
was read a first time. 


July 8th Mr. Whitbread 


brought up his poor bills, which 

were read a first time, and ordered 

to be read a second time this day 

se’nnight. The house went into a 

committee of supply, te which 
2 


accounts of the pay and closh; 
of the militia, and of the army ¢,. 
traordinanes, were referred 
792,7102. were then voted towards 
tha defraying of the army extrag, 
dinaries in 1805 not provided fy 
by parliament, — 2,950,000. fp 
the army extraordinaries of 1897 
and the sum of 600,000/. for Ir. 
land, for the same year. Repon 
ordered to be received to-morrow, 
Mr. Whitbread having move 
the order of the day for the second 
reading of the parochial school 
bill, a debate took place, in whic 
the members severally went ove 
their former ground. A division 
took place, when there appeared 


for the second reading - ¥ 
Against it - - - 


Majority - . *« 2m 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
brought down a message from his 
majesty, which was read from th 
chair, in substance as follows; 
That his majesty being anxious to 
settle Frogmore house, and the 
lands adjoming, on the queen dy 
ring her natural lite, and after her 
demise on the princesses, recom. 
mended to his faithtul commons w 
adopt such speedy and _ effectual 
measures for carrying the sam 
into effect as to them may seem 
most fit. It was ordered that the 
said message be referred to a com 
mittee ef the whole house to-mor 
row: and finally agreed to. 

July 14. Mr. Cochrane John 
stone rose, pursuant to notice, 
move for certain papers relative to 
the clothing of the army, and army 
agency. His object was to appouil 
a board for clothing and agence}; 
and to abolish the incongruoy 
practice of making tailors of o& 
lonels. By this measure he would 
show that a saving of two per cen 
on 20 millions might be oe * 
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ditional expense had already been 
ed. Therefore, ale 
t ( wish that this 
burden should be permanently en- 
tuiled on the public, he proposed 
to allow such addition fi D> i the pre- 
sent year, as circumstances might 
‘cm to require. He therefore 
moved that the sum of 13,000/. be 
eranted for this purpose, from Ja- 
nuary 1807 to January 1808. ‘This 
occasioned a lone and warm de- 
bate, but the motion was at lengih 
arreed to. In a committee 0! 
ways and means, t! 
amounting to 19,800,0002,, the pro- 
fits of the lottery amount tO 
178,0007,, I71,ISS2 the 
of grants for 18063 and 139,0007. 
the profits of the fourth lottery, 


were voted on the motion ot Mr, 
} 


Ta. a Te . 
Wael dal , 


Sul plus 


Huskisson, for the service of the 
current year, two-thirds of the last 
vote to be for England, and one- 
third for Ireland. The pay and 
clothing of the English and Irish 


eae — ] — 
militia were aiso vote d. 


July U8th., Mr. G. Galway 
Mills (released from the kin; 
h prison) took the oaths and 
i ) i 
Ir. Whit! lmovedthe second 
r Of the bill the mor 
Crs ully Tei tk vil - i . 2 On 
oO i 
the question being put, 
Mr. Morris said, that although 
I lmired 2 eat n of 
i 
he bill, yct t © Was muci! iit 
lil [ ol \ hic! he c ld not ap- 


_ : 
no man was considered as ai 


state of the most abject and mise- 
‘hedness, until he has 
pati d with hi ali, until he has not 
roa fartomng 
in his pocket. This, he thought, 
was carrying our ideas of pauperism 
nfi y beyond the bounds of 
common policy, as well as com- 
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mon humanity, and he confessed 
Ss mething should be done to 1c- 
medy this evil. ‘There were many 
inconyruities in the existing laws ; 
at the same time it would be equal- 
ly a hardship upon the industrious 
puts of society to be burthened 
with addttional taxation. The 
honourable gentleman entered in- 
to the general principle of the mea- 
sure, and hoped that tine and op- 
portunity would be aftorded to 
niake it unobjectionable. After 
some debate the motion was carri- 
ed, and the bill committed tor the 
next doy: when 
Mr. S. Bourne thoucht that the 
compulsory education proposed by 
this bill was lable to many meon- 
veniencies. It would not be gene- 
rally acted upon with zealand good 
will, and in that case, how could 
it be attended with beneficial ef- 
tects? He should, theret re, pre- 
ter voluntary education, and for 
this purpose he should) prepose a 
lause purporting “ That it should 
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uldbe submitted to the country. 


Mr. Wilbertorce reasoned on the 
nece itv i delay, hy ioe the hou S 
came to any decision. No man 
Was more strongly convinced than 
he was of the utility of edu i; 


I > Wis the more 


C.ul My 
kl ia tars opmion 
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med by lately observine the 
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was a subject of such great IMper. 
tance, that he thought it wer 
better they should decide wel] the 
that they should decide quict) 
He had heard the opinions of ma» 
magistrates in the country respec, 
ing this bill, and he was sony, 
say, the majority of them did py 
think so favourably of it as he dg 
Yet sufficient care had not be 
taken in this bill to avail oursely 
of the existing charitable instr. 
tions for education. Means, } 
thought, might be found to com. 
bine them better with the gener 
education proposed in the bill. Ty 
schools should not be made entix 
ly free, but it should be made 
interest of the masters to obtain: 
many scholars as possible. 
thought that this was more pecs 
liarly required in Ireland, andthe, 
perhaps, on the instruction of t: 
poor there the very existence 
this country depended. He thou! 
that imstraction would ¢onim 
their attachment to this country, 
and show them the value of th 
comnection. No man was mor: 
friend to educating the poor te 
himself; buat he hoped the how 
would adopt such a mode as we 
meet the wishe 
country at lunge. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that! 
every perses : 
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alone. He was uirprised to he 


the hon. gentleman, at the oo 
mencement of hits speech, expr 
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niom. He had supposed, tia 
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however agreeably ren by 
bearing him emphatically dec are, 
chat “ the dittusion of knowledge 
was the greatest possible gg 
to a nation.’ He was sure that 
he had always hoped that another 
sce of men, for whom he had sO 
grenvously laboured (the Africans), 
would be in time benefited by the 
gospel. But how was it to be 
Jifused, unless people had so much 
education asto be able to read it? 
How was any knowledge to be 
obtained, if the very keys of that 
knowledge were withheld? He 
claimed it as the birthright of every 
wbject of the united kingdom, 
that thosekeysof knowledge should 
be given them. The honourable 
eentleman had appeared to think 
that it was of the last necessity 
that the poor of Ireland should be 
educated. If this were so, surely 
there was no time to be lost. He 
reminded the honourable gentle- 
man, that we, who were only so- 
urners on earth for a short while, 
must legislate for the passing ge- 
neration, as well as for posterity ; 
wd that; if the measure were al- 
lowed to be of great importance, 
it should not be unnecessarily de- 
layed. The honourable gentle- 
man who spoke last would under- 
wand him when he said, that the 
dill seemed now to be in the hands 
of the gradual abolitionists. He 
had no doubt that the present 
clause would be supported by those 
waowished to get rid of the bill 
*y any means. It was absurd to 
‘uk of compulsory education ; 
Sere was no power which could 
compel persons to learn. ‘The bill 
“eatmerely to compel the establish. 
memts of schools, and when they 
“tre established, certain he was 
at education would necessarily 
‘ow. He was convinced that if 
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next session, and, in the mean 
time, be circulated in the country, 
it would be no better than so much 
waste paper; and that next ses- 
sion the same arguments for delay 
would be again urged. Should 
the present amendment be carried, 
he should despair very much of 
ever, at any future period, accom- 
plishing his object. After a short 
debate the amendment wascarried ; 
the bill was passed August 5th, 
and carried to the house of lords, 
where it was thrown out. 

July 22. Lord Castlereagh, in 
pursuance of the notice which he 
had the honour to give, rose to 
call the attention of the house to 
the military measures which his 
majesty’s ministers thought it their 
duty to propose; a subject at all 
times important, but perhaps never 
so important as at the present mo- 
mentous crisis, It had been to 
him a subject ofconsiderable uneasi- 
ness, that the production of these 
measures had been somewhat de- 
layed by his own personal indisposi- 
tion; but there were other and 
more serious causes which had in- 
duced government not to be hasty 
in bringing them torward. His 
mujesty’s ministers could not but 
fecl, on coming into office, that the 
event of the campaign on the con- 
tinent which was then opening, 
whether favourable or disastrous 
was likely to present to the obse 
vation of parliament the tru 
motives for exciting them to ex 
tion; motives esi | more pov 
ful than any which the statem: 
of government could cthers 
l= He could also a 
the right honourable genil 
opposite, that his majesty’s 1 
sters were anxious that their re 
to office should not be n. 
with any undue impatience to 
veit the plans of their predec 
PZ SOs; 
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sors. If the late administration 


allowed, when they were in ofhce, 
that the military stren: th or th 
country was madequate to its ob- 
cts, how much more so must it 
now be, when it was hardly posr- 
sible to turn our eyes to any quar- 
terin which the interests of Creat 
rita; were nor at stake! lt the 
sphere of action wer * great, when 
the right honoural le gentleman 
mere su Sale much was it ex- 


rended at the present me ment ! 


We had now to npport new prin- 
ciples of pol . and to teed so 


. 


much larger an army employed on 
foreign service. In the army at 
home, also, we were called upon 
either to make a creat effort to 


battalions of our 


recimen eth ient, or, with st due 
rerard to aconomy, to abandon 
them wlteyether. He was appre- 


ensive, however, that, shou id thev 
be abandoned, the weakness which 
niarked them weuld charactertse 
the fist battalions, and that the 

t battalions would soon become 


aI mn ‘theient “tS rt Wiis so deep to 


he lamented that the second bat- 
taulions now wer It was impos- 
ible to look to the general aspect 
of Kurope, and to the returns on 


the table, by which tt appeared 
how large a ttion of our force 
was ecm ploy ed abr ad, and, even 
on the most superfictal view, en- 
tertun a doubt of the necessity of 
great ¢ xertios indeed, if we were 
desirous of preserving our security 
itt home, and of not abandoning 
ur military greatness abroad. If 
tle necessity were " disputed, he 
\ prepared, and stated hts per- 
sal re sponsibility to prove (c wld 
do so without —s th. 
which ought not to be divul; ed), 
most satisfactory and une 


ah 1 oe ' 


H AND 


to the wants of the country 4. 
that for every thing of thy « 
cription a regular and e&ce 
force must be substituted 4 


& &ea' 


submitting to parliament what he 
occurred to his majesty’s minis 
AS MOst expedient on this subiee 
nie hoped they we uld not Cine 


any peculiar novelty. He ackno 
ledged that he had not Made any 
very great discovery: he had i. 
deed avo ided every thing that 
peare ed mig r rhty ingenious, hecg 
he knew very well t on alla 
CLS, and e PEK 1ally th militar 
ubiects, these INLET us and com 
plicated theories, although the 
might look CX! ‘mely well 
paper, were found to be sadly de 
ficient when attempted to be p 
into practice. He wis nersuaded 
whatever his opinion of the mik 
tary plans of the right honoural 
gentleman might be, that at d 
times, and ina state of war abor 
all other times, it was infinite 
better to adopt the military este 
blishments of the country as th 
stuod, and to fortify and supper 
them, than to weaken and tho 
them down-for the purpose of st 
tituting some speculation, of whe 
experience alone could prove 
sup eriority. ‘here scemed to! 
this simple alternative on which! 
decide : if we were to ratsea gree 
number of men by b: tllot, the cou» 
try must be called upon either! 
submit to a ballot for men dire 
for the regular army, or to %> 
mit toa b: lot for men for t 
militia, with the view of our de 
ing from the militi« that aid whe 
the incomplete regiments of & 
line required. Having det ailed 
grounds on which the measure * 
be propose d had been ado ypte ed, * 
hecame necessary to state the er 
tent of the levy. Atthe termi 


thon ot five years service, all mé 
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i ilitia Were en- 
balloted tor the : go 
ntied to their discharge. 


oficial decuments proved, that 
fam December next to the suc- 
ceding May, between five and’ six 
esoysand of the mittee would be so 
vetitied to their discharge, beside 
the waste produced by other crr- 
eomstances. He was anxious, when 
the subject ot ballot was agitated, 
to submit to the house the expedi- 
ency of providing not only a cover 
for this deficiency, and this waste, 
but also such a number of super- 
qumeraries (for whom the officers 
cow in the militia would be suf- 
fcient,) as would render any furth- 
er ballot for two or three years 
wholly unnecessary ; so that a se- 
curity would be given to, the line, 
that acontinual ballot would not 
exist in compeution with their or- 
dinary recruiting. In looking to 
the number of men which it would 
be proper to raise for these pur- 
poses, two questions offer them. 
consideration; What 
wmber of men could the militia 
aiord to spare? and what number 
of men did the army indispensably 
require to put it in a state of ade- 
quate eficiency ; that was, to place 
every reciment, including the 
econd battalions, on its proper 
fooung? Having duly weighed 
these points, his Majesty "5 ministers 
proposed that all those men now 
erving in the militia exceeding 
three-fifths ot the militia establish- 
ment in Great Britain, and one- 
ui of the muitia in Ireland, should 
ee transterred to the line. By this 
wrangement, about 21,700 "men 
*ould be gained from the militia 
ct Great Britian, and about 7,000 
Seen thought better to propose 
Sits ofthe en a Paigies th et 
ae ritish militia establish- 
*nt, and the excess above one-half 
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of the Irish militia establishment, 
rather than to take two-tifths of 
the British militia and a halt of the 
Irish militia; because, as several of 
the mulitia regiments were not 
completely filled up, the latter 


mode would weaken them too 
much. In one word, by the pro- 
posed plan, the British mulitia 


would remam at three-tifths, and 
the Irish multua at one-halt, of its 
present establishment. The men 
to be raised by ballot were, as he 
before stated, for three objects . 
cover the waste in the militia, to 
supply the def ciencies occasioned 
by so great a transfer from the 
militia regiments to the regular 
army, and to provide a body of 
supernumeraries large enough to 
prevent the speedy recurrence of 
the ballot. ‘To effect these objects, 
it had been thought better to men- 
tion a proportion, rather than a 
defined number. As the law at 
present stood, his majesty was im- 
powered to call on the counties to 
ballot for a supplementary militia, 
amounting, in Great Britain, to 
24,000 men, viz. 20,000 in Eng- 
land, and 4,000 in Scotland. As 
the number of the supplementary 
militia was exactly half of the 
established militia, so it had been 
deemed advisable to propose that 
the counties should be called upon 
for a supplementary militia and 
a half, makmg 36,000 men for 
Great Britain, besides 8,000 tor 
Ireland, Allowing for the neces- 
sary waste, this would add at least 
38,000 men to the gross military 
force of the country, and 28,000 
mento the regular army ; leaving 
with the militia a large body of su- 
pernumeraries, sufficient for a long 
period to release the standing army 
trom the embarrassments which 2 
ballot must occasion; and, when 
peace should arrive, instead of not 
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having any militia at all, the coun- 
try would possess a militia of 
$6,000 men, and would only have 
to raise the difference between that 
number and the full establishment, 
namely, a fourth, or twelve thou- 
sand men. Having thus stated 
the extent to which, in the present 
public exigency, it had been 
thought Wise to carry the increase 
of the regular army trom the mi 
litia, he observed that no pains had 
been spared by hits may ty’s frOr 
vernment todigest amode of trans- 
ferring the men from the militta to 
the line, more tree {1 
tion than any that had hitherto 
been devised, miore p t] if ible t ) the 
officers of the militia, and less like- 
jy to hurt that just pride in their 
different regiments, which they so 
laudably entertained. He had al- 
ways advised that the character 
and spirit of the volunteer corps 
should be upheld, until some other 
decisively superior establishment 
ceuld be discovered as a substitute. 
His majesty’s present government 
had re-established the system of 
Inspection of the volunteers : with- 
out that system it was impossible 
that any principle of caconomy 
could be observed, that any security 
could be enjoyed for the proper 
administration of the funds appro- 
priated to various parts of the 


i ae p 
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volunteers service, or that the vo- 
lunteer establishment could be 
kept inan organized state. It was 
in the contemplation of his majesty’s 
ministers to encourage volunteer 
corps, not to substitute permanent 
service tor their drill days, for that 
in =6imost cases \ vale be in 
nient, and in many tmpracticalhie, 
but to pass those drill da 


ercises from he } 


be seen which o1 those who entere 


tives. If parliament should th. 
fit to adopt any subsequent sie 
sure on this subject, his Majesty 
ministers would not shrink from; 
Let them, however, be deliberay 
in their undertaking, recollect 
the old saying, “the more haw 
the worse speed.” The noble Iors 
here entered into a brief recapiny 
lation of his arguments. He by 
been called upon to propos » 
parliament, in atime of Cxigenc 
a measure adequate to meet thy 
exigency, and which _ therefon 
whatever its nature might be, x 
open to strong and plausible obie, 
tions, since it must be one f gree 
burden, and imposing great sacn. 
fices ona country whichhad alread 
borne great burdens and ma 
great sacrifices, not with patiene 
only, but with pleasure. But & 
was convinced that the countn 
would feel now, as, it had alwan 
felt, that those who proposed thee 
burdens were its best friends, & 
cause they were proposed for te 
security and welfare of the cow 
try. On subjects of this natun 
considerable difficulty existed 2 
giving a preference to one amoy 
various measures, all standing « 
the ground of solid argument aw 
ingenious reasoning ; but he couk 
assure the house, that the props 
tion which he had the honour? 
submit to them was the result 4 
the most anxious considerate 
from the earliest period after & 
acceptance of office by his mags 
ty’s ministers. They had mae 
the best proposition they cows 
had disturbed as little as poss 
the existing establishment, 
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sheers of the militia considered 
chat the men taken out of the 
militia, for the advantage of the 
country, were only those men who 
mast soon have been discharged 
bylaw, and that in lieu of them 
hey would receive fresh and abun- 
dant materials for rendering the 
militia efficient both in peace and 
war, they would give their cordial 
support to the measure. It was a 
sonsolation to reflect, that the his- 
tory of this country did not afford 
x instance in which, when the 
sublic mind was called upon to 
escounter difficulties, it was not 
the peculiar characteristic of Britain 
to rise superior to every obstacle, 
ind never to be so strong, Or so di- 
tinguished,as after the pressure of 
distress) That individual, who, 
unfortunately for the world, had 
acquired such an ascendency on 
the continent, was little aware, 
that by that very ascendency, he 
was creating in this country a power 
to which the world might ultimate- 
lrlook for deliverance; and that 
ut of the necessity which _ his 
nordinate =ambition produced, 
the military character of Great 
Britain would probably be raised 
toa greater height than any to 
which it had hitherto attained. 
(he noble lord concluded by ob- 
tring, thathe should divide the 
measure into two hills; and that if 
te bill for which he was about to 
move, should not be ready for de- 
pe by members on that night, 
which he was somewhat appre- 
vensivéy he should not press the 
fecond re iding on Friday, but pro- 
pose that it be postponed to Mon. 
y He then moved for leave to 
"ima bill, for all wing a 
“iQ proportion of the militia, in 
. it Britain, volunt irily to enter 
us Majesty's forces, 
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the period of bringing forward the 
measure, asa case had not been 
shown that proved that a dispose- 
able force of 28,000 men to the 
line was wanting: he considered 
the measure of ballot as highly ob- 
jectionable. 

Mr. Yorke entered at much 
length into the critical situation of 
this country; and insisted that a 
single false step might now be our 
utier ruin. He considered the 
measure proposed as one of pecu- 
liar efficacy ; but objected to the 
balloting of 36,000 men to supply 
the vacancies in the militia. He, 
however, reminded the house, that 
there was no great army kept up 
by any country in the world, with- 
out some degree of compulsion. 
It was by compulsion, in its strict- 
est form of conscription, that the 
person who is at the head ot 
France was able to conquer 
most the whole of Europe; and in 
order to oppose him, We must at 
least preserve that power which 
the constitution of this country 
gave us by ballot. The greatest 
exertion which the country could 
mike would be barely suflicient ; 
but certainly it was no ume to 
throw away any of the means of 
exertion which had formerly been 
resorted to. He proceeded to 
comment on the plan. brought 
forward by Mr. Windham, which 
he considered as both inefficient 
and dangerous ; and he thought 
that the late ministers must have 
been insane to have sent sucha 
force as that under geneial Craw- 
ford to a distant climate, after 
the battle of Jena had been lost. 

Mr. Bathurst commended the 
plan of the late ministers; and 
made some strictures upon lord 
Castlereach for not introduc, his 
measure sooner. 

Mr. Windham said, that 1 
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upon to enter immed) tely mio the 
regular army irom the militia, he 
could not see that there would be 
any important accession of real 
strength until their places could be 
well supplied; nor did he see what 
grreat good would result from it, 
unless ministers could bespeak their 
invasion at their own time. and 
tell B hnaparte that he must not 
come until all those new balloted 
trained, and fit to op- 
pose him. ‘The noble lord need not 
have ta} much pains to assure 
the house, that there was nothing 
nigentous or ori pina in his plan, 
as itis well known that ever since 
the year 17 increasing the 
ititia by ballo vt, "and then drait- 
g from them to the line, was the 
constant resource when aconsider- 
ible addition was necessary to the 
rular toree. The additional 
terce act had completely fatied be. 
ehehad moved tor its repeal. 
*menthat it did raise were an 
euormous expense to the country, 
1 would be h: nal on much cheap- 
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far from producing it as a grand 
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ther violent remedies; and that 
l that he proposed was, that the 
‘ try should be left a Hitde to us 
own real strencth and constitution, 

ich he was sure had enough of 
the ws mature to recove m the 
, Onin which all t ctors 
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for men to embark in; hut ail, 
we were to hearot in 1 
bill, were ballot and bourn 

After some further debas 
which the secretary at wa ve 
Bathurst, Mr. S. Lefevre. x, 
Herbert, lord | rch ed} 
Petty, Mr. Witbread and sr A 
Wellesley, bricHy SNOK . 
bills were read a first ume, 
ordered ta be read a second 
on Monday; and, after much¢ 
cussion and some alterations, wes 
ps ed into a law. 

The house went into a comm. 
tee on the Lrish msurrection bh, 
A short conversation toek pla + 
an amendment propos: d iast nigh 
by sir. J, Newport, which was neg 
tived on a division, , 

bor st 20- Agam t 1t 53. 

On the clause tor empower 
miacistrates, in the nieht time, x 
break into houses suspected of be 


ing inhabited by seditious perswe 
Wh paren: t iy Cu w/keS phe ney 


—— 


a long conversiall hn arose on & 
wording of 1 

Sir & Romilly said, that d 
rules ot decorum demanded th 

least, time ype be atiord 
the poor females oi the familr 
put themselves i 2 state fit to 
seen by male visiiors of the deste 
tion likely to storm a cottage 
the dead of the nicht. 

Mr. Laing expressed 
hostile to the clause, and avers 
the principle of the bill in ev 
sh ape, especta we as being m! 
opinion unnecessary. 

Mr. eset considered 
power which was commuted 
magistrates as very cange 
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gimme chat might seem reasonable to 
chem, this would bring such an 
odiwn oa the bill as would ai 
the purposes intended. emale 

might then receive im- 
igries Which would never be for- 
eotten or forgiven ; and to talk of 
compensation for which would be 
ridiculous. He, therefore, was 
antious that an interval of ten 
minutes should be appomnted to 
elapse before they were authorized 
to enter the house. 

The solicitor-reneral (Mr. Plo- 
mer) supported the introduction of 
the words “a reasonable time,” 
contending, that were the magi- 
strates tied down to any set time 
before they made their entrance, 
itmight happen that they wonld 
give time for preparations tor 
atackor defence being made with- 
ia the house, and which they them- 
selves might perceive, without be- 
ing permitted bythe law to an- 
ticipate, if they were in every case 
obliged to wait ten minutes, A 
division then took place, when 
there appeared Tor the words “a 


reasonable time” standing part of 


the clause, 71—Against it 30— 
Majority 41. 

sir J. Newport moved, as a 
clause, that the magistrate should 
be obliged to communicate to the 
lord lieutenant the names of the 
oficers appointed by them to search 
bouses, m the space of three days 
aller their appomtment, under the 
penalty of 100/.; which, atter a 
tort discussion, was agreed to. 
Vn the clause punishing the con- 
cealme ntot arms, &e. 

Lord Howick observed, that 
ams might be found concealed 
within the precincts of a house 


~ 


a one : 
without the Knowledve of the 


’ - J . +’ “ 
é He therefore wished that 
¢ clause hould be introduced 
iT protecting such persons. 
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Mr. Perceval agrecd to the pro- 
priety of such a clause; and Mr, 
Croker then drew up a clause, pro- 
viding that the person m whose 
house such arms, &c. were found 
coneealed, should be found guilty, 
un'’ss he were able to prove that 
such arms were there placed with- 
out his knowledge. ‘The bill 
finally passed both houses: which 
gave rise to amotion on the state 
ot Ireland by Mr. Sheridan, to 
which we shall refer. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Aurust 4th. Lord Arden rose, 
on the second reading of the office 
reversion bill being moved, to op- 
poseit. He considered it as tctally 
unnecessary, and as a very inde- 
centattack upon the constitutional 
prerogative of the crown.| Some 
reasons, he thought, ought to have 
been shown for proposing so extra- 
ordinary a measure; but no ground 
had been assigned for it, except a 
very extraordinary and uncalied- 
for resolution of a committee of 
the house of commons. He could 
not help recollecting the singular 
circumstances under which that re- 
solution was adopted by the house 
of commons, Before such an at- 
tack had been made on the crown, 
it ought to have been shown that 
some unconstitutional exercise had 
been mace of the practice of grant- 
ing places in reversion: this, how- 
ever, had not been done, and he, 
therefore, should vote against 
the further progress of the bill. 

Lord Grosvenor regretted that 
none of his majesty’s ministers 
were present, and was sorry to see 
the bill opposed by any noble lord 
connected with them. The noble 
lord then showed the advantage 
which, in his opimon, the pubiie 
would obtain by the abolition of 
the 
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reversions. He observed, that 
these places were frequently grant- 
ed to children, and that the mini- 


sters of the day had no means of 


rewarding persons grown gray in 
the public service. It was, there- 
fore, necessary to give pensions to 
such persons, and thus the public 
burthens were greatly increased. 

Lord Lauderdale expressed his 
surprise at the state of the benches 
opposite to him. The public would 
learn, with feelings of astonishment, 
that on a question of so much im- 
portance his majesty’s ministers 
had thought proper to absent them- 
selves, while their most tmmmedite 
connections came down to oppose 
it. ‘Thoughevery noble lord acted 
from his own sense of duty, it 
would be imposstble tor the public 
not to suppose that his majesty’s 
ministers had sent downtheirtriends 
tO Oppose a measure, though they 
were ashamed to show their faces 
against it themselves. 

Lord Melville concurred with 
the noble lord who spoke last, in 
one sentiment. He thought with 
him, that his majesty’s ministers 
ought to have been present to de- 
fend the prerogative of the crown, 
which this bill attempted to in- 
fringe. He believed, however, 
that their absence was not owing 
to any ignorance of its progress, 
and he had no doubt but that they 
viewed it in the same light as he 
did: but, since so much had been 
said of their absence, he would 
ask, what had become of the noble 
lords on the other side, who might 
have been expected to watch over 
this bill with a parental attention? 
He declared that he knew nothing 
ot the bill until he saw it upon the 
table of the house yesterday, but 
upon reading it, he immediately 
deter mined to Oppose li. He could 
not consent to uch al bill as the 


present, nor could he for a Momey 
consent, that after a benefices 
reign, of nearly half a century 
such an attack should be mg 
upon the prerogatiye and influeng 
ot a beloved and adored me, 
arch. He was far from believing 
that the public feeling was interes, 
ed in this bill in the way the nob} 
lord had represented, and did pe 
think this a period in which the pre. 
rogative of the crown ought to bk 
abridged. 

Lord Holland replied to Jorg 
Melville in a speech of considerable 
length. He assured the nobk 
viscount, that he was much misin. 
formed if he did not know that the 
public feeling was very much ip. 
terested in this bill, and in th 
measures of which it might be re. 
garded as laying the foundation, 
He could not help thinking that its 
rejection would be very imjuriou 
tothe present administration, and 
deprecated the coming to a decisien 
upon it in so thin a house. He 
should therefore move, that the 
debate be adjourned till to-morrow, 
and he would pledge himself tha 
the noble lords on his side the hous, 
to whom the noble viscount had 
alluded, would then be found in 
their places; for their absence was 
allele owing to an opinion im. 
pressed upon them, that this bil 
was so very popular, that it wa 
impossible any could be found 
Oppose it. 

The question was put on we 
amendment, which was negatived, 
and the bri] was afterwards lost, 
being carried ona division, 15% 
9, that it be readasecond tme 
this day three months. A _ protest 
was entered on their lordships 
books, which will be found among 
the Public Papers. 
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his motion for an additional grant 
to Dr. Jenner, by observing, that 
* wasevident that he was the dis- 
coverer of the process of vaccina- 
tion; and if his discovery acted as 
a preventative of the small-pox, 
which was satisfactorily shown by 
the report of the college of physi- 
cians, its benefits could hardly be 
characterized in terms sufficiently 
srong and expressive. After an 
inquiry so ably conducted by the 
college of physicians, the result 
had been found to be perfectly 
satisfactory; and he, therefore, 
should now recommend it to the 
committee, that Dr. Jenner should 
receive another grant of ten 
thousand pounds additional to the 
former. He then took a general 
view of the contents ot the report 
before the house. It showed how 
much preferable vaccination was 
to the practice ot inoculation, 
both in respect to its great com- 
parative security, and its being 
free from those dangers and incon- 
veniences which were so frequently 
attendant on the latter practice. 


It appeared that one in six died of 


those who took the small-pox in 
the natural way ; and of those who 
received the disease by inoculation 
only one in three hundred died. 
[his certainly demonstrated the 
vast uuhiy of moculation: but it 
Was notto be compared with the 
advantages of vaccination ; for it 


appeared that in 164,381 cases of 


vaccination, the deaths only a- 
mounted to three, which was only 
quai to one death in 54,000 cases : 
oat of the above immense number 
“ cases, only 56 had been atfter- 
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resulting from vaccination, and they 
were infinitely smaller in propor- 
tion than the deaths that would 
have been caused by inoculation in 
the same number of instances, 
even taking it for granted that 
those who had the small-pox had 
really been vaccinated,—which was 
extremely doubtful,—while the 
eruptions might proceed from 
other causes, and, being latent in 
the system, might be brought out 
in that particular instance. But 
not only was its utility experienced 
in this country, it extended its 
benefits through the whole world. 
He had heard a ridiculous objec- 
tion, namely, that this discovery 
vould produce a superabundance 
of population, which in a late 
work had been shown to be _pro- 
ductive of so many disorders. 
But he was convinced that every 
gentleman who heard him would 
say, that wherever there was life, 
it ought by all possible means to 
be preserved. No sum of money 
could be an adequate reward for 
such a benefit conferred upon the 
human race; but still the science, 
the industry, and the disinterested- 
ness of Dr. Jenner were entitled 
to a certain reward from his coun- 
try. He therefore. moved that 
the sum of 10,000/. be paid to Dr, 
Jenner, as a reward for his dis- 
covery of vaccination. 

Mr. Morris moved for 20,0002. 
instead of 10,000/. ; which, after 
some debate, was carried. 


We shall conclude our account 
ef the debates in parliament with 
Mr. Sheridan’s motion on the state 
of Ireland, on the 13th of August; 
the nature of which the right ho- 
nourable gentleman stated in a 
very arenmentative and eloquent 
speech :—My object, says he, is to 
awaken the house to what I con- 
ceive, 
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reversions. He observed, that 
these places were frequently grant- 
ed tochildren, and that the mini- 


sters of the day had no means of 


rewarding persons grown gray in 
the public service. It was, there- 
fore, necessary to give pensions to 
such persons, and thus the public 
burthens were greatly increased. 

Lord Lauderdale expressed his 
surprise at the state of the benches 
opposite to him. The public would 
learn, with feelings of astonishment, 
that on a question of so much tm- 
portance his miajesty’s munisters 
had u ought proper to absent them- 
selves, while their most immediate 
connections came down to oppose 
it. ‘Thoughevery noble lord acted 
from his own sense of duty, it 
would be impossible for the public 
not to suppose that his majesty’s 
ministers had sent downtheir friends 
to oppose a measure, though they 
were ashamed to show their faces 
apn tat themselves. 

Lord Melville concurred with 
the noble lord who spoke last, in 
one sentiment. He thought with 
him, that his majesty’s ministers 
oughtto have been present to de- 
fend the prerogative of the crown, 
which this bill attempted to in- 
fringe. He believed, however, 
that their absence was not owing 
to any ignorance of its progress, 
and he had no doubt but that they 
viewed it in the same light as he 
did: but, since so much had been 
said of their absence, he would 
ask, what had become of the noble 
lords on the other side, who might 
have been expected to watch over 
this bill with a parental attention? 
He declared that he knew nothing 
ot the bill until he saw it upon the 
table of the house yesterday, but 
upon reading it, he immediatel 
determined to oppose nt. He could 
not consent to such a bil] as the 


&e 


present, nor could he for a momey 
consent, that after a benefice: 
reign, of nearly half a century 
such an attack should be made 
upon the prerogative and influeng 
of a beloved and adored mm, 
arch. He was far from believing 
that the public feeling was intereg, 
ed in this bill in the way the noble 
lord had represented, and did no 
think this a period in which the pr. 
rogative of the crown ought to be 
abridged. 

Lord Holland replied to lord 
Melville in a speech of considerable 
length. He assured the nobk 
viscount, that he was much misis. 
formed if he did not know that the 
public feeling was very much in. 
terested in this bill, and in the 
measures of which it might be re. 
garded as laying the foundation, 
He could not help thinking that it 
rejection would be very tjurious 
tothe present administration, an 
deprecated the coming to a decision 
upon it in so thin a house. He 
should therefore move, that the 
debate be adjourned till to-morrow, 
and he would pledge himself tha 
the noble lords on his side the hous, 
to whom the noble viscount had 
alluded, would then be found in 
their places; for their absence wa 
cntlody owing to an opinion im. 
pressed upon them, that this bil 
Was so very popular, that it wa 
impossible any could be found t 
Oppose it. 

The question was put on te 
amendment, which was negatived, 
and the bill was afterwards lost, # 
being carried ona division, 15 tt 
9, that it be reada second time 
this day three months. A. protest 
was entered on their lordship: 
books, which will be found among 
the Public Papers. 
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his motion for an additional grant 
to Dr. Jenner, by observing, that 
*t was evident that he was the dis- 
coverer of the process of vaccina- 
tion; and if his discovery acted as 
a preventative of the small-pox, 
which was satisfactorily shown by 
the report of the college of physi- 
cians, its benefits could hardly be 
characterized in terms sufficiently 
strong and expressive. After an 
inquiry so ably conducted by the 
college of physicians, the result 
had been found to be perfectly 
atisfactory; and he, therefore, 
should now recommend it to the 
committee, that Dr. Jenner should 
receive another grant of ten 
thousand pounds additional to the 
former. He then took a general 
view of the contents ot the revort 
before the house. It showed how 
much preferable vaccination was 
to the practice of. inoculation, 
both in respect to its great com- 
parative security, and its being 
free from those dangers and incon- 
veniences which were so frequently 
attendant on the latter practice. 


It appeared that one in six died of 


those who took the small-pox in 
the natural way ; and of those who 
received the disease by inoculation 
only one in three hundred died. 
This certainly demonstrated the 
vast uulity of moculation: but it 
Was notto be compared with the 
advantages of vaccination; for it 


appeared that in 164,381 cases of 


vaccination, the deaths only a- 
mounted to three, which was only 
: 
equa! to one death in 54,000 cases : 
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resulting from vaccination, and they 
were infinitely smaller in propor- 
tion than the deaths that would 
have been caused by inoculation in 
the same number of instances, 
even taking it for granted that 
those who had the small-pox had 
really been vaccinated,—which was 
extremely doubtful,—while the 
eruptions might proceed from 
other causes, and, being latent in 
the system, might be brought out 
in that particular instance. But 
not only was its utility experienced 
in this country, it extended its 
benefits through the whole world. 
He had heard a ridiculous objec- 
tion, namely, that this discovery 
vould produce a superabundance 
of population, which in a late 
work had been shown to be pro- 
ductive of so many disorders. 
But he was convinced that every 
gentleman who heard him would 
say, that wherever there was life, 
it ought by all possible means to 
be preserved. No sum of money 
could be an adequate reward for 
such a benefit conferred upon the 
human race; but still the science, 
the industry, and the disinterested- 
ness of Dr. Jenner were entitled 
to a certain reward from his coun- 
try. He therefore. moved that 
the sum of 10,000/. be paid to Dr, 
Jenner, as a reward for his dis- 
covery of vaccination. 

Mr. Morris moved for 20,0002. 
instead of 10,000/. ; which, after 
some debate, was carried. 


We shall conclude our account 
ef the debates in parliament with 
Mr. Sheridan’s motion on the state 
of Ireland, on the 13th of August; 
the nature of which the right ho- 
nourable gentleman stated in a 
very argumentative and eloquent 
speech :—My object, says he, is to 
awaken the house to what I con- 
ceive, 
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ry will be 


it a pledge that an inqu 
instituted.and thus tohold ont tothe 
people of Ireland some pre spect 
of redress, some irance of the 
friendly disposition of the legisla- 
ture. ‘Theat inquiry is necessary, 
no man can deny; and without 
full information, I must say, that 
it is not becoming in us to take 
such serious measures with regard 
to Ireland. We have, in fact, 
been legislating for that country 
upon hearsay and authority alone, 
and mark, with much more of 
hearsay and authority again 

for the cause you have pursued ;— 
all this, too, while vou have had 
the means of ample inquiry withm 
your reach. Upon what grounds, 
then, do you shrink from that in- 
quiry? It is preposterous to pretend 
that you fly trom it because 
appreh nd danger from discussing 
the affairs of that country. It is 
our duty to inquire upon such an 
occasion, and we should not slirink 
from that duty through any objec- 
tion to the trouble that mig! 
tend it, or through any idle tear 
ot danger ; but least o! all 
through a tunid apprehension of 
the truth. 

With regard to the motives which 
have ut red me to stand torward 
upon this ion, | have been 
prompted to it by duty and by 
teeling j—my object, to serve the 
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am, that the very exi t@nee af, 
two islands depends unon the 

tinuance of their connection, 
am quite assured, that if the 
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I couid Imagine an observer totale 
free trom prejudice upon the sub 
his inference would, Ia 
persuaded, be of quite an Opposite 
tendency. 

It has been said, that there es. 
ists a French party in Ireland; bu 
when was it that such party did; 
exist in that country? Since th 
days of Elizabeth, from the ver 
commencement of those foul and 
tyrannous measures which ori 
dated in national jealousy, political 
prejudice, or religious dissension, 


but particularly the latter, which 


drove catholics of high spirit from 
their native country, numbers | 
such extles found an asylum 

France ; and hence a coirespy 
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the people: and such an 

rmy would serve = still more to 
render the bills I have referred to 
> unnecessary s—because, if 


vasion or rebellic 1} should take 
pace, the peace of the country 
would be vested inthe army. For 
it iS a prerogative of the crown, in 
“uch cases, to put the country 
wer martial law, and in such 
cases Only can martial law be ne- 
cessary, particul: rly wl you keep a 
large t Tee in the « ntry, ‘The 
prerogative of the crown, then, is 
tully commetent. to meet any real 
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ple have a reversionary interest. But 
} donot know when the suspension 
i to cease, It beran in 1795, and 

nce then it has col tinued without 
= iterruption, and the lease has just 
been renewed for three years long- 
er. I amof opinion thata people 
who can submit so long to such a 
measure, must be tolerably well 
prepared for slavery: indeed it 
cannot be dificult to reconcile them 
to the loss of freedom. In renew- 
ing this lease to covernment of the 
Irish constitution, ministers would 
not attend to the advice of my 
rieht able triend (Mr. Grate 
tun) as to the duration of the 
lease. No: where his authority 
suited their views, they adopted it, 
and took shelter under it; but when 
that authority was against them, 
they rejec ‘ted 1t.”’ 

Here Mr. Sheridan entered into 
a review of the conduct of the Sse- 
veral members of the present cabi- 
net with respect to the catholic 
question, and contrasted those who 
formerly promise d so, much to the 
catholics with those who had lately 
endeavoured to put an eternal bar 
to bear poy pe and who raised the 
sry of * No popery.” There were 
some of the latter who were, no 
doubt, actuated by conscientious 
motives. tie was most sincerely 
disposed to do credit to the motives 
of his majesty, and had no doubt 
he was actuated by the purest pre- 
— of conscience, + In_ his ho- 
nourable mind, he was confident, 
there ¢ existed as much abhorrence 
of the authors of any cry which 
could disunite and distract his sub- 
jects, as any man in the nation 
could feel. Hehad no hesitation 
in saying, that those men who 
w od {raise any thing like eternal 
obstacles to the views of the catho- 
lics, must act disagreeably to hum, 
whose scruples upon the subject 
might 
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might be removed by time and 
consideration. The rig tht hon. gen- 
tleman concluded this part of the 
subject by referring to the conduct 
of the late administration, whose 
promptitude in dropping the bill re- 
specting the catholics he approved, 
perhaps much more than he did « of 
their ‘original introduction of it. 
«TI think,” says Mr. S. “ they 
began at the wrong end. They 
should have commenced the mea- 
sure of redress in Ireland at the 
cottage, instead of at the park and 
the mansion. ‘To have gone first 
to the higher orders of the catho- 
lics, to have sought to make them 
judges, and peers, and commoners 
do not know that such a proceed- 
ing, had it taken place, would not 
rather have served to aggravate 
discontent, as it might have been 
construed into a design to divide 
the interests of the catholics. Sure 
I am, that with a view to serve or 
to conciliate the catholic popula- 
tion, I mean the poor, the peasan- 
try, its eflect would be nothing ; 
indeed it would be quite a mock- 
ery; itt would be like dressing and 
decorating the topmasts of a ship, 
when there were ten feet water in 
the hold, or putting laced hat 
onaman who had not a shoe to 
his foot. The place to pea at 
in Ireland for the relict of the peo- 
ple, is the cottage. ‘The distressed 
state of the peasantry must be first 
considered, and above all the 
tythes. 
Thaveheard it said,and have been 
always shocked at the as sertion, 
th at the Irish peasantry might be 
comfortable if they would, if they 
chose to be industrious ; and thatit 
is idle to attempt any improvemie: it 
of their condition. But what p: alpa- 
ble evidence do the Irish peasants, 
rence you meet them, afford 
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the falsehood of their slanderers! 
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Can any menexhibit more of enter, 
prise than those peasants, in com, 
ing to this country in sea:ch , 
employment, or more of affectios 
for country and family, in retury, 
ing home with the pittance they 
earn here? Is it not manifest » 
every one of you, that the charp 
of indisposition to industry canne 
apply to those poor men, who, | is 
fact, do all the hard work of thy 
metropolis > Whe ‘nN, then, the Ink 
exhibit such a character in ths 
country, it is impossible that such 
a difference at home as som 
gentlemen assert to exist, can pre. 
ceed from any other than Bros 
misrule. If I were proposing this 
inquiry in time of profound peace, 
I should expect your acquiescence 
init. But inthe difiiculties whic 
now surround the country, th 
claim is, in my mind, irrestistible 
I know it has been long the hack. 
neyed cant, that such and suchis 
the most perilous period the coun 
try has ever Known. But without 
any such cant, without any exag- 
geration whatever, I defy any man 
to show mea period in our history 
so full of peril; and where shal 
we look for aid? I am sick of com 
tinental alliances, of hearing about 
the magnanimous Ale wandery ke. 
&ce. W hen, however, I look a 
the conduct of that soveres gM Ul 
umphing at Petersburg upon a& 
quisitions of territory plund eres 
from Prussia, her ally, to whom, 
were he really magnanimous, he 
ought rather to have given term 
tory, I cannot endure the idea o! 
urning to the continent for atj 
thing to confide in for our exis 
tence. When I look at Franc 
not, as Mr. Burke described it 4 
blank in the map of Europe; but 
when I see noth ung almost bet 
France ;—when I look to the stat? 


of the East-[ndies, and to that & 
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she West also—l find, indeed, that 
na Monday you pledged yourselves 
to inquire into the state of property 
is those islands, and very properly 
oo but when you thus pledge 
yourselves to inquire as to the pro- 
perty of the West-India_ planters, 
sittoo much for me to propose a 
pledge that you will take into your 
consideration, not the property of 
the Irish, but their allegiance, 
liberty, and rights ?—When I look 
at America,—but, in mentioning 
that country, I should be sorry it 
understood at all to speak in terms 
calculated to encourage a disposi- 
tion to surrender that privilege 
which we cannot surrender with- 
cut abandoning our maritime 
power and importance ;—when I 
have thus reviewed the state of our 
colonies, connections, and _ allies, 
and find the appearance so gloomy ; 
sit unreasonable that I should ask 
voutolook at your statute book, 
and to study the means of con- 
ciliating the alliance of your own 
subjects ? 

While such menacing danger 
hangs over us, I cannot, without 
serious pain, reflect upon the man- 
net inwhich you employ your- 
elves—one party charging the 
tner, and vice versd—“ You did 
thatjob"—“ No, but you did worse” 
~“My plan raised more recruits 
whan yours”=——No, but it did 
not. “—-As if men were recruiting 
ee and the only object 
‘ debate Was to criminate each 
C re I cannot patiently think of 
“cn petty squabbles, while Bona- 
nile be surrfanding tence, 
Pedicle trounding France, 
set with that iron frontier, for 
eeuehthewildand childish ambition 
ane the fourteenth was so 
aT but with kingdoms of | his 
“s Geation,~—-securing the grati- 
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tude of higher minds as the host- 
age, and the fears of others as 
ieiens for his safety. His areno 
ordinary fortifications. His Mar- 
tello towers are his allies, crowns 
and sceptres are the palisadoes of 
his entrenchments, and kings are 
his sentinels. In such a state of 
the world, then, and with such an 
enemy, viewing this country as 
the only remaining subject of his 
ambition to destroy—surely the 
policy of looking to all the means 
of strengthening yourselves is too 
obvious to require comment! Let 
me then exhort you to consider the 
means of rendering that country 
really serviceable to you. I have 
heard of subsidies. Your subsidies 
to Prussia were considerable in a- 
mount, and yet quite unproductive 
in effect. Why don’t you subsi- 
dize Ireland? And all the subsidy 
I ask for her is your contidence, 
affection and justice to her people. 
These I callon you to grant, be- 
fore it be too late. If you refuse 
to see the danger that menaces, 
and will not consider in due time 
about the means which I propose 
to you for providing against it, it 
isa bad symptom. The first charac- 
ter of courage is to look at dangei 
with a dauntless eye, and the next 
to combat it with a dauntless heart. 
If with this resolution we front our 
dangers, history will do justice to 
our feelings and character, what- 
ever may be the exertions or the 
success of the formidable tyrant 
who would destroy us, or of those 
who succeed to his power and 
views. ‘The honest historian will 
not fail to yield a just tribute to 
our reputation. If faithful to your- 
selves, if united, we shall in these 
two little islands, to which, as to 
an altar, Freedom has Hown for re- 
fuge, be able to fight with all the 
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valorous fury of men defending 
a violated sanctuary. The right 
honourable gentleman concluded 
with moving— 

“Phat the house will, mme- 
diately on the meeting of the ensu- 
ing session of parliament, proceed 
to take into thetr most serious and 
solemn consider stute and 
condition of Treland, in the anxious 
hoy e that such measures and reme- 
dies may be safely adepted, in re- 
gard to the discontents alleged to 
exist in that country, as may 
der unnecessary the continuance of 
tho c pre vst "NS which the lec la- 
ture of the united kingdom has 
deemed it expedient reluctantly to 
adopt at the close of the present 
session, and the permanence ot 
which would be a violation ct the 
mchts of the people of Ircland, 
and a subversion of the spirit and 

ractice of our constitution.’’ 


Mr. Perceval said, that 
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man’s firrmmess, and 4 Patrice’ 
love. He heartily coincided ws 
him in his sentiment: it was » 
the application of that sentimes 
that he had the mistortupe to dife 
from him. He could ate 
with his right honourable fre 
that there were no just crounds fe 
the passing of the Irish arms by” 
and the Irish imsurrectionbill, 
had voted for the imsurrection bil, 
because he did not think that th 
evil apprehended could be sf. 
ciently counteracted bv the tank 
operation of the common law, My 
Grattan here went into a reviews! 
the question of the necessity fer 
those bills. Speaking of the cath. 
lie questic Ny he Cy pressed his ASSET? 
to Mr. Sheridan’s reasoning on tha 
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‘4, of Europe, and the globe, 
: dy mutterings 
, French 
remedy. 


t, 
: listen to the M00 
shabby mutineer. 
are their own 
Ireland need not look to Holland, 
where commerce invited plunder, 


| 


} any 


7. ‘ 
rus 
mwpsttic 


bor contd not glut it. Ireland 
ed not look to Genoa, where 
stration was the result of an ill- 
laced and hasty confidence. She 
~ead not look to Italy, where all 
that was made sacred by time, by 
habit, by national prejudice, by 
religion, served only, by the rich- 
ness of the spoils, to heighten the 
slendour of the conflagration that 
consumed them. Let her remem- 
ber that she has qualined her self, in 


n 
~ 
. 
’ 


oursuitof the rights she has ob« 
tained, hy the freedom that sought 
and the allegiance that acknow- 
ledeed them. Ireland has tought 
boldly and faithfully to secure to 
England the constitution Ireland 
# naturally wishes to share the 
bessings of ; but she will continue 
ia the pursuitof them, as she has 
done in the pursuit of a legitimate 
object, by legitimate means. Let 
t be tor you to answer her accord- 
ingly, and let no narrow policy 
prevent you from making the 


Iris) Protestants a t 20.0, by 
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making the Irish catholic a free- 
nan. 

Mr. Windham and Mr. Herbert 
recommended to the right honour- 
able mover to leave out the words 
that seemed to reflect upon parlia- 
ment for passing the late bills rela- 
tiveto Ireland. 

Lord W. Russell spoke on be- 
halt of the motion, and Mr. Lock. 
hart against it. Mr. Sheridan re- 


plied. 

On a division there were for 
Mr. Sheridan’s motion $3 
Against it - - 79 


Friday, August 14. 

At four o’cleck Mr. Quarme, 
the deputy usher of the black rod, 
summoned the house to attend in 
the house of peers to hear the com- 
missions read for giving the royai 
assent to several bills, and for pro- 
roguing parliament. 

Lhe speaker, accompanied by 
the members, immediately pro- 
ceeded thither; and on their return 
he read a copy of his majesty’s 
speech, which will be found among 
the Public Papers, and the gentle. 
men immediately separated. Thus 
ended the se::1ous 
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nineteenth century of the Christian 
zra, have tolerated and legalized 
a commerce in human blood, 
species of merchandize by which 
an immense portion of the world 
was devoted to desolation, or pre- 
served in barbarism, and which, 
by the depravation of morals, the 
waste of seamen, and the drain of 
capital it occasioned, was scarcely 
less injurious to the oppressor than 
the victim. Difficulties at a di- 
stance, like hills upon a remote 
horizon, appear far inferior to their 
actual magnitude. But there will 


alw ays exist persons Capa ble of 


forming a due estimate of the 
merit of those who hi ive per- 
severingly stru ggled avainst esta- 
blished crimes; who will dulv es- 
timate all the w eight of Opposition 
that could be derived from opulent 
guilt, and mistaken patriotism, and 
apprehensive policy, and the difh- 
culty of establishi ung m one age, 
by a series of argu met ts, prin- 
ciples, the truth ot which iS, as it 
were, intuitively discerned by that 
which succeeds. Wis h observers 
et this description, the ministry 
who effected th abol tion of the 
—— whatever other mea- 

res may be justly charged upon 
them as political errors or delin- 
quencies, will ever be con idered 
aS deriving irom this act no ordi- 
nary merit. 

Under the auspices of admini- 
tration an attempt was made in 
parliament to render freehold pro- 
perty liable for the disch: arge ot 
simple cantract debts, as well as 
tor special securities, a measure 
called for by natural equity, and 
which could scarcely give offence 
to any who were not more fearful 
of change than they were desirou S 
of justice. by the law of England 
the possessor of a freehold est ate, 

after involving himself in debt by 
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boundless prodigality, may cy 4 
all the reasonable demands of of § 
creditors upon this est ate to whic 
they had looked Up aS a secunn 
and devise it unincumbered to am 
individual who may be the ob 
of his attachment or Caprice 
The source of the confidence ofer. 
ditors’ is thus completely dried w 
That property is thus permitted» 

be transferred to another, to whic 
they alone have a reasonabk 
though not a legal, claim, kj 
singular that,ina nation whichfi. 
ly hoasts of the general conform: 
of its legal institutions to the sey 
gestions ‘of reason, this i irregular 

should exist; and that it sho 
moreover be peculiar to the syste 
of English law. It is, howere 
aremnant of that order of thine 
inwhich all land was held of: 
superior liege, and the relate 
between the vassal and the ler 

rendered its alienation immpract 
cable. This relation has long sn 
ceased, but the inconvenient 
embarrassing consequence # 
continues to disgrace the nation 
code and impede the course ¢ 

substantial justice. ‘To remedy 
this inconvenience and imjustes 
was an object well worthy of & 
tention to all who wished that o 
system of national law should a& 
qui e all that purity which te ads & 

excite admiration and dispest 
happiness. ‘The tradesman 
IVES credit to the man ot Jandes 
property, in case of the dcecea# 
of his debtor without leave 
provision, in property of ob 
descriptions, for the discharge 

what he owe ‘dd, has no remeu} 
obtaining his demand. Yet © 
same system of law  eniorees ™ 
payment of the debts a ™ 
tradesman himself: his st 
sold, often for Jess thaa halt 
value: his person is expose 
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.,yseous and noisome con A nement 
of a dungeons where he may pass 
he remainder of his days almost 
wally without pity and hope. 
Sach flagrant inequality and Int 
ynous preference most decidedly 
all for regulation » andthe attempts 
nade for this purpose, but which 
anexpected circumstances render- 
od abortive, did credit to their au- 
sors, who, in this instance, endea- 
eoured to renderlaw what it should 
ever be, a transcript of reason. 

The situation of the poor was 

ther topic to which the national 
stention was this year strongly di- 
ected. This subject“ has long 
called for the notice of the legisla- 
uw. It must be acknowledged 
to be pregnant with difliculty, and 
the most experienced and enlighten- 
‘4 will bring forward any plans 
lor removing existing evils only 
with hesitation, Few persons are 
more competent to suggest remedies 
tr present abuses and distresses 
2 this topic, so unfortunately 
tertile in them, than the gentle- 
maawho, with the approbation of 
tie principal members of admini- 
ration, introduced it to parlia- 
mentary attention. By an early 
wd national educ.tion it was pro- 
posed by Mr. Whitbread to in- 
truct the children of the poor in 
tearts of reading and writing, 
od in the knowledyre of their 
“ites as citizens and Chris. ians. 
— aw of settlement Was intend. 


d ti h, mNestas en 4 

to be considerably modified, 
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ad tobe liberated, ina great de- 


» Tom those restric tons which 
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a material object of the plan. The 
reform of parish rates, at present 
so strikingly unequal, was another 
point of particular attention. The 
measure included also a prohibition 
of any future erection of work- 
houses, or hguses of industry, 
and all kinds of institutions for 
compulsory .labdur on the poor. 
The raising of cottages for the most 
exemplary among them, at very 
moderate rents; the establishment 
of a national bank for receiving 
the savings of their income, at 
simple or compound interest; to- 
getier with an insurance office tor 
the security of small sums by way 
of annuity, were also leading fea- 
tures of this comprehensive and 
important measure. On a subject 
which has such a multitude of bear- 
ings as the regulation of the poor, 
a subject, in the complexity of 
which, minds of the first order 
have ever felt themselves, to a 
certuin degree, bewildered, and 
been infuutely more prompt to 
deplore the disease, than to pros 
nounce on the remedy, it would 
il] become any to decide without 
ereat deliberation, It is something, 
and not meconsiderabie, to excite 
the general tvestigation of ac- 
knowledged evils, and thus, by 
concentrating upon them the re- 
fections of many understandings, 
put them in the best train for re- 
moval or mitigation. — It is possible 
that the sanguine advocates fox 
Mr. Whitbread’s plan may expect 
toomuch from the diffusion of 
that degree of knowledge in. soci- 
ety, Which alone can be procured 
by the national system of educa- 
tion proposed by it. ‘The passions 
and \ iolences of the well educated, 
the excesses of the enlightened, 
the ferocity of even priests and 
legislators, in every age, torbid 
the hope of that extreme advantage 
OS from 
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position of new ones, And with 
respect to those of the war taxes, 
which bear particularly hard on 
commerce, such as the four per 
cent. tonnage duty, and the export 
duty; it cannot be doubted that 
these, and others which are least 
politic, will be first discharged. 
And as it will require between four 
and five years to absorb even one- 
third of the war taxes upon this 
new system, there can be no reason 
to apprehend that a return of 
peace will not occur in full time to 
permit the immediate abandon- 
ment of whatever is most justly 
and particularly obnoxicus in them. 
Though the extellence of any 
measure of finance is by no means 
to be judged of by the cordiality 
with which the public receive it, 
and that will always be most 
popular the pressure of which is 
least direct and immediate ; in the 
present instance the popularity 
arising from the measure will bead- 
mitted by most to have been the 
attendant on wisdom. ‘The public 
were gratihed by ministers, with- 
out any ground of imputation on 
the firmness and duty of the lit- 
ter, and the most approving com- 
placency was a result of the. most 
judicious policy. 


The tavourable tn pression made 
by the new method ot upply was 
imnicdiately obvious wpon the 


funds, which advanced very cone 
siderably, and gave the minister 
an Opportunity of negotiating a 
loan to far mreuter advantage than 
would have been obtained, had the 
old system been persevered in. 
The profit made, in consequence of 
the changes attending a nezotia- 
tien, by the holders of the pret ious 
loan, the comparative smaliness 
of the present, and the apimati 
and elasticity produced in 


money market by the recent pp 
sures of finance, contributed . 
excite a more than usual Com 4 
tition. The three strone parry 
which had united on the theeale 
loans, endeavoured each, separate 
ly, to monopolize te present, ye 
were obliged to yield to the ». 
perior biddings of the gentlems 
of the Stock-exchange. For eve 
hundred pounds in money, thee 
gentlemen offered to accept “1 
consols, 7O/. reduced, and 10/.}s. 
5d.; terms on which the ma 
ster was justified in congratulatite 
the country, and which: render 
the contract to the holdersof 
though not so lucrative as oe 
engagements of this nature hare 
occasionally been, by no means a 
affair of loss, and aflorded anew 
portunity, for a long period, a 
disposing of omnium to cera 
advantage. 

The conduct of ministers we 
respect to public a@conomy wa 
on the whole, very far trom tau 
less, but, in several instances, dre 
down the eulogium even of ther 
general opponents. Wih reg 
to the abolition of sinecure pla 
they protessed themselves read} 
foliow up the principles of the 4 
ous committees on public ace 
which, | 
American wat 
and led to the accomp!:hmem 
valuable reforms. In the guste 
and excise, nearly all the sinecut 
places had bec n abolishe d, in ¢& 
sequence of the re presel rations 
these successive committees; 4 
i the ofhce of the exchequer, ' 
expensive post of grreat chambe 
lain kad been annihilated. +* 
fees of 
trcomely reduced: and so 8 
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dane. Extreme reformers indeed, 
who lay it dewn as a maxim, that 
ghere noactual service Is perform- 
ed, whatever labours and benehts 
have been previously displayed, 
so salary should be conterred, 
might still find considerable Oc- 
cupation for their time and their in- 
vective, But in every wise govern- 
ment, economy will be carefully 
prevented from degenerating into 
penury. It is no profusion ot the 
public money to provide, either in 
enecure places ar by penstons, (the 
ltrer of which mode, however, 
wems by far the best,) for the re- 
treat of those who have deserved 
well of their country. “The pub- 
lic gratitude, dignity, and interest, 
il require that those who have 
nobly devoted their best days to 
the service of the nation, and who, 
bythe requistie splendour or ex- 
pense of their establishments, have 
been lable to accumulate a fund 
forthe infirmities of age and the 
establishment of families, should 
possess resources for satisfying these 
reasonable claims. ‘hese claims, 
however, being compensaied, with 
a bias, as to the rewards 
allowances conferred, rather to 
munificence than parsimony, all 
beyond should be denounced us 
prodigal expenditure. The can- 
dour and explicitness with which 
these principles were maintained in 
paratment by the chancellor of 
the exchequer, and the disposition 
ns several occasions manifested to 
facthtate any desirable reduction of 
expense, and carry onward that 
system of reform in the manage- 
© “odhged sme revenue which 
| renéwed under his ad- 
ministration, merited and obtained 
considerable i Tl aceite 
made by the same mini ster, that 
ence his attainment of power, no 

CScehad been gra: ¢ ; 
+ pranteaG in rever- 
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sion, with the express and pars 
ticular view that no unnecessary 
impediment might be thrown in the 
way of any alterations which 
might be thought requisite on 
mature investigation, yave preat 
general satisfaction. At the same 
tiie it must be stated, that, in 
various appointments which will 
be hereafter adverted to, the splen- 
did professions of ministers were 
by no means steadily adhered to, 
and q@conomy appeared but too 
obviously sacrificed to, patronage. 
The political situation of the 
empire, 1m consequence of the ag- 
grandizement ot France upon the 
continent, rendered the union of 
its mem)ers, and the concentration 
of its enervics, now, more than 
ever, desirable. Almo t every 
regular power in Europe was pros 
strate at the feetof Bonaparte. He 
was surrounded with kingdoms of 
his own formation, and at the 
head of which were men who had 
fought under his banners, or were 
attached to him by bleod, and 
whom eratitude and policy bound 
indissolubly to his interest. ‘The 
complacency with which he sur- 
veyed hiselevation seemed impaired 
only by the circumstance that the 
Britishemprre appeared both deter- 
mined and able to oppose his pro- 
jects. Here, amidst all the devas- 
tation and convulsion produced by 
his ambition, a barrier was erected 
against which the waves of his 
ury were impotent and dissipated. 
ere, notwithstanding some un- 
happy deviations from the general] 
system, was an asylum for justice 
and a sanctuary for freedom. ‘The 
combination of firmness and power 
here exhibited, inspired him with 
the most determined and unmiti- 
gated aversion. His other adver- 
saries he appeared to consider as 
unworthy to enter the Lists with 
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tne example of thew st 
would have crowded to the ban- 
ners of the empire, ecucer to attest 
their satistaction. ‘The po pu lation 
ot lreland, now dispt oP oruanalls 


Jurge with re peet o the state oa 


rts cultivati i, capital, and miive 


factnres, ¥ ould have directed its 
SLL’ ry rbuna: nc? mrto tii os chane 
ncioel mational detence and hos- 
vlity which the emergencies of the 
eri 15 sO loudly demanded. Ti - 
complete asspnilation et then 
privilege res with those of their fel- 
low S thi ects we uld have been 
waived, by a generous nation, to a 
period in which government mrebt 
uttend more easily to imternal are 
rangements, and ta wh ch | repudice 
might be allayed ; and the interval 
betore this period of comaiand 
tieedom, might have been ex- 
pected to be emploved mer 
manilestation of order and lova 
‘bhe imsmuations of the enemy 
could no longer have been pou 
into any ear of disatiection; and it 
would have been an object bot 
the th ankful lness and 
sUISCt ptilrte peopic, t hy ive ¢ hilt. 
ed themselves as ec 
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discover that such evils have b 
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ONCH, 2 Notever, 1mMputable to the 
want of previous mnovation: 
Lilet continuance ot unnece 


aud oppressive restriction, and tha 
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rate than the disease. Jt MUst, 2 
2 events, De UNIVeTSalls aCiitieg, 
that without innovation huma 
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affairs must necessarily be retre. 


grade or stationary, and the be 
tected errprs and ascertained ab 

Of former tines Must ve permuted 
to stam and darken every succeed 
Ing age. 

Noteothstandinge the _ benet: 
Itkely to result from: this measure, 
it soon became a matter ot notonetr 
that objections to it existed ina 
quarter TO W lin h the British nub 
naturally look up with respect an 
deference. As 1 the hichest rans 
was never yet known to abs 
from human infirmity, there G 


be no cause for surprise 


sovercicn shoutd UnNna il icc ' 
. ’ ? ° let 
to rerect the verv mcans b Ved 


el to accompilisi his wishes for 
people’s happiness. Whenever 
nevent eccurs, however, t 
crnnet far to be de ‘plored. Un 
form panegyric on: roy: al wisdom 
and virtue, will be empl ove »d on 
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esent ial to genuine lovalty ; and, 
statements 


respect, 


west ‘fell ng with due 


Wills by a udic 
red .<fur more securely to be 


ed | a than the extreme 
ral enc ymiast. inese 
SOV ereign 

' der it ot that, 
ur eh the medium of the pressy 
: . gral .d machine in the manages 
eeat of human athiurs, opportu- 
shi wld he oflere 1d to the most 
elevated individu: il for the re- 
jon of his opinions. They will 
~either blush nor tremble to de- 


1s P “ince, be con- 


i verpetl 

; I] > % 
mune friends to the 
1m} oTrtance 


clare, that they recret the existence 
of any circumstances which in- 
duce the father of his people to 
think it necessary that disabi! ties 
should be connected with 1 

ind that they will incessantly look 
‘torward to the time in which he 
mill see no objection to give a full 
legal capacity for services and 


hon urs tO men who are ready to 


ed their blood for the security of 
7 1. . = 
nis thy one, and, whi ile d rings every 
pril in his cause, naturally con. 


ler themselves as possessing no 
ua ule to be precluded from 
nis Suspicions and to participate his 
avours, 
Having said thus much on the 
general pri P ety and advanta 
1 the measure itse If, a result 
t Uheral po! Icy, any obstacles to 
the execution of which, 


uring, are 


where ver 
sincerely to be la- 
= it appears necessary to 
» that the credit which mi- 

al heared for forming this 
PaQ, Was most unfortunately im- 
f by} heir conduct with a 
"’® toitsexecution. The con: ot 
4 his majes ty to the introduction 
4a bill similar to th e frish act 
igh * pe ained from him, 
1 reiuctance. Before 


wegestion, however, of the 
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Li 


judement of his majesty. 
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measure to the house, ciucum- 
stances had occurred which scem- 
ed to render the extension of it in 
several respects highly expedient 
Alterations were consequently 
made; which, although not affect- 
ing the principle ot the bill, 
must have been presumed would 
give it avery different aspect in the 
li de. 
terence or fidelity obliged ministers 
to apply for his assent to the intro. 
duction of the oriemal qualitied 
me; ees and even thut assent was 
so difficult to be proc ured, there 
appears nodess obligation to have 
tuformed hi im ol alterations which 
were afterwards considered expe- 
dient, and to which there was too 
great reason to presume he would 
reinse his sanction. ‘This tnforma- 
tron was, indéed, actually com 
municated. A detaile.| | dispat i, 
contaiaing | the modi iHications of the 
bill, was submitted for the kine 
inspection. But mtaisters mus 
have been sufficiently experience a 
> know thar what ts thu 
is certainly ofter, 
if not m mort cases, never e*- 
amined: that his majesty, in fact, 
neither does Hor Can peruse the 
various and voluminous documents 
which,in compliance with establish- 
ed and deferential forms, are per- 
petually presented to him; and 
th: Re vhen mutual confidence pre- 
vails between the king and _ his 
majesty justly re- 
detailed examimation of 
superfft 1OUS. It was 
th *-relore, incumbent 
upon ministers, in the case under 
consideration them- 
selves with armode of intormation 
winch they had every reason to 
suppose 


moimes, t 
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nainisters, his 
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papers as 
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ovvionusly, 


i, not to content 


DI might be ineffectual.— 
They ought to have been solici- 
tous to communicate to the king, 
orally, allthose circumstances which 


had 
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had suggested the expedience of 
modifications, and to have entered 
fully and minutely into the exten- 
sion of that plan which had been 
at first presented, This does not 
appear to have been pertormed. 
Jt is stated, indeed, by the mini- 
ster purticularly concerned, that, at 
the close of an audience and in 
the progress of casual conversa- 
tion, some interrogutives of the 
king produced a statement, which 
would not it should seem have 
been otherwise made, of certain 
diflerences between the origina 
and the altered bill, but that for 
the details of these his m: jesty was 
at the same trme referred to the 
dispatches which had been previ- 
ously sent him. Expresstons of ge- 
neral disapprobation of the measure 
were empl yed by his n yest, 
such, it imav be presunied, as he 
had from the beginning muauitest- 
ed toit, and which by no means 
necessarily implied his full know- 
ledge of its actual extension; and 
which are admitted not to have 
excited im munisters any idea ot 
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abande ning it. Indeed, at this 
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per d, A does not appeal Ciial the 
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to entertain high hopes, and im 
having Pully a veloped theix , 
to the house, thoughts it prefer. 


to wbandon the m ‘asure al Oger 
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ranner than reve Tt to the ori 
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: it ls iN] ss d) no, to sue 
that some peruion of irrity 
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now Operated in DON parties 


having been disappointed, apg 
’ ° . , 
the sovereign, there is too my 
reason to apprehend, having be 


sal 4 . ‘ P . 
misled. Such a state is alw 


more easily ry ravale ft than he 


ed. Ministers, in withdrawing ty 


measure as already mentioned, ; 
quired that a declaration should! 
minuted, in which they reser 


the power of expressing th 
opiiions on the subrect, and 
suggesting any Measure on it whic 
in tuture they might deem expe 
dient; the declaration being ; 
the same time accompanied wit 
al profession of their sincere wi 
tu consult the personal ease a 
comfort of his majesty. This 
requisition, it} must be acknow. 
ledvred, vore more the appea 
ance of wayward petulance ¢ 
of wisdom. ‘Though inumat 
had been given of a wish thatt 
subi ct night not ly breugiit 503 
ward, no pledve tor this forbear 


ance had b li ct n anded ; ux, 


c nsequently, the right Of Sup 
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pediency of circumstances ™ 


dictate, stil remained. [he 


kien 
troduction, therefore, of tis 2 
nuted reserve, not conlerrng & 
vieht which did not previo 
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exist, Was altogetiier UNNCCO ss 
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its noveityv Was cal uiated tO abe: 
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attention, ‘Phe proicssions oF + 
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spect with which it was comme 


ed, were il cule trlate d to co awa" 
dat Wwritation which iL Wi adap 
ed to excite. It exhibited on the p 
of its authow an ove! ty 


vg measures, Which the 
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. lirele re: pect for thesovere!: on’s 


,and carried the ur ot me- 
Be maach more than of deference. , 


‘+ this proposition, therefore, 


indelicate and — his 
mnest¥ appears ni 
cen U he alarm; mr | 

at the most scrupulot wus torbear- 
» need not be ex: rcised t0- 
" Woe PS eto 

' ards servarmis Wialose CGeckirati 
’ espect seemed connert t¢ 
acts of defi Ince; he not cn 
rus 1 his consent to such ct record 
as that requir ; turn m- 
ested on a written assurance from 
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was resisted, as incompatible with 

their honour and duty. The 
wh had now extended too far 

to admit of being closed; conti- 


.? 


dence was mutually impaired, and 


sibility was incurably wounded ; 
nd the necessary ¢ ‘onse quence, the 
resignation of mu listers, almec st 


nmediately occurred. 
With re pect to the qu 
dgés, there were many who did 
hesitate to represent the royal 
mand as eeeneey unconstitu- 
t sonal, That the king, hov 
aright to choose: al aid to di IsmMiss 
ats own servants, is indisputable. 
With this right no other branch of 


Vever, 


the state has the slightest participa- 


& That such a ri ght imecludes 
ita power ot stipul: ition vith 
¢ persor nscalled up “ to assist the 

ne, might natural] y be interred 
n the ordinary sim ilar relation 
meipal and servant. Indeed the 
ended and ol bya US al: log y be- 
© {WO cases, scem tor mnder 

¥ tortho whodeny such 
’ Wer to prove their assertion, by 
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question, which does not exist in 
the connection of ordinary lite. 
This, however, it is presumed, 
will be more than they can accom- 
plish; and it stipulations be at all 
admissible, the question whether 
they be verbal or written can 
certainly be regarded as of no con. 
sequence whatever, not at all 
affecting the right to make re- 
stricuons, but merely the faci 
lity .to attest and verify them. 
‘The power of the sovereign to 
limit, im various respects, those 
whom he may select for hi e, 
includes nothing more formidable 
than his unque stionable power Or 
choosing and dismissing them. And 
the check upon this prerogative 
lies not in any mmagined illegality 
in his entering 1 into conditions with 
his servants, butin that substantial 
power poss 2 parliament 
of withholding 
impeachment for crimes and mis- 
demeanours in bar of the royal 
pardon on conviction, ‘The king 
is personally presumed inc apable of 
crime, and 
of punishment: he acts, constt- 
tutionally, only by his servants; 
and. in every act of misgovern- 
ment there ‘exist between the 
throne and the victims of abused 
authority persons amenable to the 
laws. ‘Thus the inviolability of 
the monarch, which adds diynity 
ind stability to government, is not 
only prese) rved, but nanienidiieen - 
ially contrioutive to that security 
of the pevple with whichit might 
in theory be most supposed to in- 
tericre, as the powe! and splendour 
of a throne would too frequc.itly 
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dispenses with that ministerial 
agency which the constitution 
always presumes, and appears per- 
sonally on the stave, he places 
himtelf in circumstances the more 
critical, as no express provision 
has contemplsted them; and in 
the silence of law the roll of pre- 
cedents may be consulted by an 
indignant people more eager to 
gratify their vengeance, than pre- 
cisely to appropriate Uncir punish- 
ment. Whether stipulations then 
shall be enforced or vielded to, 
appears no question relating to the 


constitution, which satishes itself 


with establishmg the responsibili- 
ties of ministers, with whatever 
views they may have engaged, 
and by whatever restrictions they 
may have suffered themselves to be 
bound. The yielding to these 
must be regarded as a matter of 
discretion, as well as the imposing 
ot them. How far they are to be ac- 
ceded to will be determined by indi- 
viduals according as these restric- 
uions affect what they deem import- 
ant and fundamental principles ; as 
no one would object to being bound 
to a conformity to those maxims 
he had previously adopted as the 
guides of his conduct; and, m the 
contingency of a change of opmion 
trom these maatims, the remedy is 
ever within reach, and the power ot 
Tesi rraty ML pres ludes the p' sibility 
of dishonout 

With respect to the late mini- 
sters, with all their pretensions to 
ability, and one cf their most un- 
pop lar characteristies was their 


assumption of a mon poly of 
. +? 

taient, i Ippears imipossibie to 

Vindicute them irom a charge of 


7 : 
weakness, without yeciing them 


to an imputation of a more seriou 


nature. Aaev were ete nor 
aware of the ground on which they 
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teresting topic of. the catliolie bt 
or they attempted te impose tps 
his confidence. Their fall fies 
power excited no strong sensation 
inthe public mind of triumph o 
regret. Several of their Acts an 
efforts have been mentioned, in ths 
review of events, in Liose term 
of admiration which they wer 
thought to merit, and on seven, 
of them even their piost determs. 
ed political opponents freely be. 
stowed their approbation. Ther 
opponents, however, were at leg 
equally eloquent on topics of 
very different character. Withor 
adopting any of the violence o 
political invective and party ui 
umph, it may not be imprope 
to observe, that the arrogam 
claims advanced by the late min. 
sters to something like a concent. 
tion of national property, respect 
bility,and talent in themselves, wer 
very fairly held up to popular nd 
cule or indignation. Their inter 
ference in the election of Hamp 
shire, and other piaces, was me 
sarticularly creditable to those whe 
ae distinguished themselves fora 
long series of years as the adw- 
cates for free representation. A- 
midst their triumphant exposured 
the negligences or pro! usion of ther 
predecessors, they occasionally ap 
weared more solicitous to acquit 
tue fame than the merit of red 
@conomy. ‘Lhe large number & 
auditors and examiners of account 
under various designations, We 
very considerable salaries, seUmies 
more an affair of patronage Oa 
expediency. ‘The announced ® 
tention to establish three hundred 
surveyors Of taxes with cop : 
able incomes ; the app uitment 
a fuil suite of custom-house office 
incontemplation ot the recapture 
of Luenos Ayres, an event wii’ 


’ 
‘ . . 
never actu lly occured 3 le | 
pad 
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jarispradenee, were prov iston 
secure adherents 


} more 


ecesetty ro “e 
han required for the public 
rice, Inadequi: e artencion to & 
hirsof the continent, on which 
was at the came tinge admitted 
bethem that a conflict was passing 
most interesting to Great Britain, 
x well as the civilized wor! Md 
ret mist also be imputec to 
Penurious remittances were 
rar Phe for those liberal sup- 
lies which the emergencies of the 
“ecaston requ: ired: and while the 
hes of Engl and were straining 
every merve against the most for- 
midable adversary they ever en- 
countered, British blood and trea- 
mre were applied to the common 
cause with a penury which exci ited 
the disgust of friends and the sur- 
cams of enemies. by 
diuons will be the subject of future 
hservations. 

Too much might possibly be 
erected from men who, during a 
Ig and energetic opposition, had 

Gsplayed emment abilities, and 

mereted comprehen sive reforms, 

i petured z most prosperous and 
mppy state of the British empire, 
heh Tvtast ow re sult from 

a plans as, it was intimat ed, 

y were fuily competent to de. 
ris and accom; lish, The clowine 
» wiiftion is of an op position were, 
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equal proportions to the machinery 
of government ; and that the termi- 
nation of their power, which was 
observed with emotions of indiffer- 
ence, was scarcely entitled to those 
of regret. 

Airer a period of suspense and 
avitation, such as must be expected 
to occur on so comprehensive a 
change, the names of the new 
ministers were announced on the 
twenty-fifth of March. The earl 
of Westmoreland became lord 
privy sea] : and the duke of Port- 
land first lord ofthetreasury. Ifr. 
Canning, lord Hawkesbury, and 
lord Castlereagh were appointed 
secretaries, resp ectively, for foreign 
affairs, the home department, and 
war and colonies. Lord Eldon 
resurred the office of lord high 
chancellor, Mr. Perceval was 
made chancellor of the exchequer ; 
lord Chatham master of the ord- 
nance; lord Camden president of 
the counci!; and lord Mulgrave 
first lord of ‘the admiralty. A trial 
between the newly appointed an id 
the recent ministers speedily took 
place in the house of conmmons ; 
a reviously to which the latter ex- 
pressed themselves with the ye 
confidence of the superiorit of 
numbers, but of which the event 
defeated their hopes, convincing 
them that power had qunted them 
with office. ‘The majority, how- 
ever, on the part of their succes- 
sors was not by any means so great 
as their wish, and indeed their 
reasonable desire. ‘Lhe proba- 
bility, therefore, of a dissolution of 
parhi. iment was alm st imme: dict -* 
ly h:-Id out by Mr. Canning, in the 
event of adininistration findi ne any 
impedishent, from the number of 
their opponents, to the dispatch of 
business: and this menace was 
very soon afterwards carried into 


effect. 
This 
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This preeceding was arraigned 
by the late POSsessors © f auth ority 
in terms of no ordimiry energy. 
It was denounced as impolitic, un- 
ye nstitutional, and a mere wanton 
abuse of power. "The meonven- 
ences Which many corpora tions and 
individuals must sustain in conse- 
quence of protracted business, and 
thi renewal of proce sses which had 
been nearly terminated, were ag- 
eravated with all the force of ex- 
Af ie ration ; and contusion and 
ruin were described as the almost 
nevitable consequences of trusung 
the affairs of government to men 
who bad commenced their career 
by such a deed of miischiet. Yet 
his majesty had only exeretsed the 
power ‘indis putably vested in him 
by the constitution, and referred 
to the opinion of the peuple on the 
late transactions of his) govein- 
tient. Such references, upon im- 
portant charges, to ascertam the 
public feelings, are undoubtedly 
subje cts ol congratulatic n tastead 
ol censure 3 and one ot the worst 
midications of the worst times in 
British history, was the indifference 
or aversion manilested by the throne 
to these appeals to the people. 
These ntercoul cs Lx tween ] ( 
crown and subject are emuneruy 
concilrating and beveticial. They 
must be considered as evincing a 
lisp rid n cn the part ot ‘the 
sovereign to attend to the general 
sentiment. La critical and momen- 
tous seasons, they will inevitably 
convince hum ot the necessity ol 
this attentions andin the unforeseen 
po ability ol a ce nilict. where it 
is desirable there should ever e,- 
ist the most cord al attachment, 
will decide the victory where every 
thiend to tr edom mus WHISG to sce 
wrest. Lo additionte this, it may 
be remarked, that Uie persons now 
so loud in thew invectuives aga 
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a dissolution had themselves ag 
edthe measure soon after shee 
tainment of power, m while pati 
ment hd a considerable remainée 
of its patural duration vet tom 
and while their m: ajority 
ample, and equal to every reags, 
ible demand. ‘This ample m 
jority was by no means yet at ¢ 
command of their followene 
Obstacles might have been throw 
in the way of public business, Sz. 
prises might have been effected; 
and nacessant and nearly equalas 
tests would have prevented the 
acquisition of public  estimatia 
and public contidence which a 
essential both to the happiness asd 
the success of government. Iti 
undotbtedly a serious inconven. 
ence to those who are consider 
as independent members, that they 
should be so speedily cailed Upis 
agitl n to put m motion | the CARD 
sive machimery of «an elecuon 
was no less ceil calamitous, 
though the case was certauly a 
so generally deplored, to other 
who had TEce nthy purchased wah 
at an expense which they could @ 
afford, to be obliged to abande 
ther hard-earned distinctions, os 
renew them by still more dreadia 
id nearly enon s embarrassmea 
1 Ths evil of cle clave d business a 
mycreased — ¢ pense to corpora 
bodies, and pitvate persotisy 4 
also not ink nsiderable > aad “ 
interruption of mdustry, and t 
licentiousness and mischret mete 
tably to be expected on such occa 
SONS, were Dot to be Thee xluced! 
light and trifling causes. Dut 0 
case ravolv d onls a chorce ot ¢ 


, Vets 


culties: and, had no dissolut 
occurred or beep en pected 
ning would have Deen reduced | 
the alternative of restormg 
hom he rege 


ns to power WOT st 
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gal whom there Was every reason 
+» oresume a reference to the senti- 
eeatsaf the people would en: ible 
bm to keep ex seluded. Every ad- 
seration, Moreover, naturally 
iy iil wishes to prov ide, within 
N legal limits, for its own 
hewnts, and to work 2s m: ich 
sossible with its own instru- 


i 


a a7 
he endeavours on the part of 
theretore 


id administration, e, 


rere 


rate the public ming, wi 
les: those, however, o! 


the 
sew were not totally without suc- 
“<The ery of the church being 
odunger, which was first startedin 
suriament by Mr. Perce Hoe onthe 

reduction of the catholic bill, 
rod continued in hi “ihe to his 
constituents at Northampton, pre- 


’ sly tohisre-vlection after enter- 


ups z on othce, was urged with in- 
ape i epresubly more energy than 
2. hk Bi ruh, was eagerly ad lopted by 


tow, FE Many, who had more zeal than 
mderstanding; and by many others 
¥ho were more interested than hu- 
mane. There were even menof rank 
indeducation, whose apprehensions 
mm popery, appeared equally 
ively with those which actuated 
® protestants in the reigns of 
beard or Mary. heir terrified 
agitation set before them a re- 
vewal of the fires of Smit] veld, 
tad of all the mummeries and mis 
4 of all the intri vues and 
u ti which th ie history of form- 
* times has connected with the 
Komish religion ; and no gratitude 
tid be too gr “at to those who 
preserved this h Ippy nation 
M the ri Novation of 
™% Such cace SS ee 
Mag ne ideas ty al . ie ‘ 
e few; 
* More — ot 
pron hfe, who 
ag the cry of ae ver, 
“mel es of it for th 


, 
J¥ DO 


+ ’ 
' such pore 


persons 
“fexeall ° 9 
LUallY Tidle 


ava'ied 
ie pury os ot 


H ! 


popular inflammation. That igno- 
Pancew hic! ) must alniost necessi irily 
in the lower classes of soc ie tYs 
‘emt 1 pility 


exis 
is connected with a sus 
of fanaticism, which the zeal 
the weak, or the insinuations of the 
artful, may kindle without 
culty. But the policy which can 
stoop to solicit the basest passfons 
of the people, must deserve de- 
nunciation and abhorrence; and 
the man who sets fire to his dwell- 
ing, witha view to traud or depre- 
dation, t more criminal than 
such morzl incendiaries. “The cau. 
tion held out in the royal speech, 
on the dissolution of parliament, 
with respect to popular irritation, 
was wisely introduced ; and may 
be pre ‘sumed to have been U he sugs 
vestion of those less apprehensive 
oft the dangers of popery, or more 
scrupulous about agitating the pub- 
lic mind ona subject upon which it 
had been oftenwound up to phren- 
sy, than the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer._ This, and the increased 
information and tolerance of the 
s iperior and midd'e classes ot SO- 
ciety, prevented any extensive in- 
jury from the application of so 
critical an engine of policy. The 
prudence of the clergy, as a body, 
on this occasion, deserves con- 
siderable commendation; and, hid 
the pulpit repeated the cries of 
peril and alarm, the consequences 
might have resembled those which 
occurred in this metropolis i one 
of the most disgracetul periods of 
its os als. 

At Bristol the popnlace were ex- 
citeéto a high pitch of resentment 
avainst one of their epresentatives 
who had voted with the late ad- 
ministration on the catholic bill. 
His election was, indeed, secured; 
but the ceremony of chairing com- 
mene damidet the silence of dis- 

t. and the gloom cf malignant 
R? irritation, 
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irritation. ‘These symptoms wer: 
speedi ily followed | by the rudest ex- 
pressions of f abuse. After a very 
short interval the procession was 
interrupted by stones and _ brick- 
bats, and the situation of the mem- 
ber and those who attended him 
became highly perilo us. Instead 
of daring the full violence of an 
exasperated mob, by a continu- 
ance of the ceremony, it was 
deemed preterable to leave it in- 
complete ; and, by a precy tate 
and skilful retreat, the fuil violence 
of these enraged devotees to pro- 
testantism, which would probably 
have terminated in some tatal 
S iLastro} iC, WAS h LTyLV Gil ick i 
At Liverpool the tide of popu. 
larity ran sirongly Luutr st Mr. 
Roscoe, whose success, in a pre- 
vious and recent Instance, wlorded 
$0 high a erratin ALION te cid bane 
lovers of earn ’ and ta tc. 


reneral respectability and enlarged 

mw tinateg The indications of 

public feeling announced that state 

of exasperation in which a contest 

ot many days could not be pre- 
9 | 


sumed possible without cireum- 


stances accompanying uw, at winten 


; } : Rees 
ever' feelii ny he ui nowever alive 
to personal attachment, must 


BA , pate : ; 
shrink with horror. ‘lhe fanrati- 
cism of the multitude appeared in 
- ’ 

tull power, and ready tor the sum- 
mons of those who seemed too in- 
clined to © velit ACLIVIL) and scope, 
and litle de ‘heat ( with res] ect to 
any Means that nught ascertain 
| et. ° ae ainl Ir ? : oe 
their trun Pie Nn such circum- 
> ‘ > } } - 
MANCES Mr. Ky SCOY Withudrew hh » 
prete StONS. 

In Surrey lord John Russell was 
unable to carry his election. in 
Northumberland Jord Howick, 
iter representing this his native 


county ior a sci ; twenty Veurs, 


WAse ged ti) re pk aa > ice 
Stulis tO a more opulent a ad May 
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2Onadc ll al d¢ cling ot that in? 


which had former), oredom 
for alderman Combe w 
observable. in ada: i} i) 


cir, 
ek 
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four ‘ate repres tailves, alder: 


Hankey started. 13 a new cant 
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date, and with a prospect of 


cess, Which excited the stro 


hopes and exertions. His exer 
indeed, were wo great f 
stren rth, i id induc da ‘Omp 
, : | ° , r 
wilical, iter a very rapid pr 
. ° ogee Lis ‘ : “i ; : 
carried him off inthe mi 
triapate.| honour and trium 
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furnisiitn 
tion ot tl 
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Burke, “What shadows we 
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anu WaAat shadows we pur 
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Phe election of alderman ¢ 
\ ety < Fr } . 
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himselt Wiiil ie hopes and 
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d overw rough it senst- 


4 sath di ous an 
triotisnt; nor could 


tyidual have been ecg 
‘avoiding a con flict in which, i 
had met with what would have 


; 4 
} Ty Gs 
‘ 


nui 


denominated success, the 


; a of comfortable independ- 
ee, and family establishments, 
east have been extremely impair- 
/ , not eompic etely expended, to 
ria bis trit mph, 
"Oa this subject Mr. W ilberforce 
setained, and did not hesitate 
© sealed e, very considerable 
aprehertsion s He was determin- 
dw to expose biniset to the im- 
atation of ende AY OUrINg to rene 
re rasa in the house of commons 
wervient to the repair of a di- 
af vidated fortune Those who 
I ight consider ee election, there- 
¢, as an object ol corre ‘spond- 
z utility, were called upon by 
m, with honest and manly firm- 
mS, tO suppl) the resources for 
B eipense that must inevit ibly be 
red, A liberal subscription 
saccordingly mstituted in York- 
naty London, and other places, 


: -% 1} 
ea Very considerabie sum was 
‘ -. 4 , } 4% , . 
“ s raised, bie otfel candidat ) 
en lnvid i ot - 
vere lord Milton ol Tit 1 the hi nouyT;Te- 


aie H. Lascelles. Th: ey were 
of high | Tespecta! ‘lity and 
Cpu! nt connec ion 1 3 he unme 
ue wrt of aT h ad fixe KC d 
ambition so per everingly 
Rh success, as to an tipate the 
“cessary absor rpt tion of immense 
voperty in the conflict. Notwith- 
Wing the limitations ef the 
vrenville act and the preclusion of 


t Vast ernen dir, he ! 
rast ¢€ penailure Witch used 


tond +} . } 
ACC it Ss} tern ¢ ? nen Ouses 
} A \ 7 
Cred thousand 1 er 
: 2 WOUSaANnd > 4 nas were 
, > , 
4668 1} , 1) : I ' } 
ed “MeyVli OY CAacCh OF these 
r A . . é 
SORIA CS as Ty ursite tf » defray 
. « 
LDPnce 64 ¢ -. 
pense Of Conveying votes to 
. “Uj oq "ii t] 
we : . Sete Kia sum May, 
SAD I : 
7 Otis ‘ Yi’ ’ | ? 
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edas not more than adequate to 
wll demands. The political topics 
by which the elections in other 
places were affected had litth or no 
influence on this, Buta topic on 
which the large county of York- 
shire was particularly interested, 
decided the contest in favour of 
lord Milton. ‘The progress which 
certain branches of machinery inthe 
woollen business had made in. the 
county, had excited great appre- 
hensions among those manufac- 
turers whose capita il or prejudices 


-prey vented their adoptio mn. of those 


methods of abridging labour; and 

some proceedings had occurred i 
parliament, in which the represen- 
ti itive s were inevitably called upon 
to deliver their opinions. Both 
Mr. Wilberforce and Mr. Lascelles 
had rendered themselves tnpopu- 
lar by the part they took when the 
question was agitated ; not hesitat- 
ing to acknowledge themselves ad- 
vocrtes for those mechanical im- 
provements upen which domestic 
accommodation and foreign trade 
so materially depend, ‘This error, in 
Mr. Wilberforce, appears to have 
been in a great measure redeemed 
by his long connection with the re- 
presentati mn of the county, and 
, y that general estimatio n throughe 
ut the kingdom which, on vari- 
ous accounts, attached to his cha- 
racter, and which would have 
thrown an imputation on the coune 
y that could dismiss a representa- 
tive of such tried moderation and 
integrity ; of such inHeaible per- 
severance and disinterested hu- 
manity. With «ll the respecta- 
Ly) lity attached to Mr. Lascelles, he 
did not occupy so commanding an 
eminence. He might, ther rctore, 
be more easily punished by the 
manufacturers of Yorkshire for his 
local delinquencies. Lord Milten 
had never becn in circumstances to 
RS require 
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vequire his committing himself on 
the subject. This was a circum. 
stance of most defided advan- 
tage to his lordshij To the dis- 
gustexciiced by that correct per- 
formance of dyty at which senators 
should ever aim, resulting at once 
from an enlightened mind and 
he nest heart, the loss of the elece 
ton, onthe part ot Mr. Lascell: eSy 
may justly be asci shag The cir- 
cumstance, howe er, most c yasol. 
ing under defeat is, in all cases, 
the possession of that merit which 
should have ensured success. 

The Westminster election, gene- 
rally so productive of interest and 
adventure, did not on this occasion 
vary from its usual character. On 
the rumour of «a dissolution of 
parlianient, Mr. Paull expres<ed 
his intention of standiny asa can. 
didate for this city. Tie wus en- 
couraged by the near approach to 
success which he had obtained in 


a former ims'ance, and by the con- 
ti ce of much of that popu 
larity which had been the cause of 
it At the particular request of 
thes gentlenian, sir Francis Burdett 
cousented to be present at the day 
ot daciae. ana pat him m= nom. 
nation. Sir Francis himself, on 
the first annunciation of a disso- 


Jution, disclaimed, in an address 
to the electors of Middiescx, ail 
mrention of beeomme a cund- 
date for any seat m parhament. 


T} ¢ sit ua? ‘On « 7 piu! wc AMAITS WAS 


, 
corsidered by him desperate.— 
Che n Pore if me s C7 pt | 


ae a poy 
hts, welfare, and independence 


ot the Peo} iC 4 and every attempt 
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him; and he begged wo dechiy 
parl, WEeniarvexsertion ti] the x. 
rival of that peri 0 * Which 
rapidly approaching, when regen, 
ration Wo id be off cted i 

ruption having exhausted dh 
means of corrupt ne After ths 
public notice, im Was not perha 


%eo 


with perfect consistency that 
Francis consented to interest his. 
seit in the election of any we 
person, He appears, indeed, * 

have been aware of the incongruin, Y 
and suffered himself to be involy¢ 
in it only by the tiuportunities ¢ 
Mr. Paull, and the attention @ 
particular regard and friendship 
Mr. Paull, howev: 1, relying uye 
this esteom of the baronet, na 
advertisement for a dinner, to¥ 
connected with arrangements % 
specuing the choice or nominate 
© proper persons for the repress 
tulion of Westminster, took t& 
liberty of stating, that sir Frans 
would be in the chair. This, 

far fiom being authorized byt 
latter, had noteven beep mumt 

ed to him. His surprise, th 
fore, at the APPC dl dlice of ¥ 

an advertisement, Was very 
siderahk ; and his disple: isure 2 
tle infcrior to his astonmspme 

He immediately communica 

these feelings to Mr. Pauil, bye 
press. The notice, however, 


; +) ; ey 
sir Francis would preside at 


Ginner was re; eated in the pu 
papers on the ensut gS . 
the advertisement ap| wall 


francis so drawn as t impis 

dissembjec wish ot bemg eecin 
tc rear iment, motwithsi ning? 
professions to th 
i? Carance ( t this sl VE) TASES | 
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was on tiie very Cay on 
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arcymstances of the case, Mr. 


be Rurdett Jones, therefore, was re- 
h ws ooesttd to proceed from Wimble- 
regen jon to town with al letter to the 
by cw. meeting, 1” which sir Francis stat- 
d th ad, that the advertisements alluded 
er ths were inserted without any com- 
etha sanication with him, and should 
hat Ge ever have been published had he 
th wen furnished with the means ot 
othe sreventing them. Mr. Paull ob. 
el, | ered, that nothing could be furth- 
RTuity, a from his intention than to in- 
vol ¢ elve his friend in meonsistency, 
ties »to give him the slightest dis- 
ion sieasure § that the principles of sir 
vdshin trancis were the guides ot his po- 
uve vical conduct; and that he con- 
in a eved a faithful adherence to them, 
tole Man would lay the best claim he could 
is in advance to the support of the elec- 
rat tors otf Westminster. After the 


KS reaking up ot the meeting, how- 


\ ai ever, an advertisement was sent by 
‘rane hm to the morning papers, stat- 
‘is, @ ag, that sir Francis had consented 
by the Me (9 be present at the meeting at 
tira! te Crown and Anchor. ‘I'his 
th eatement, if correct, would un. 

coubtedly mitizate the conduct of 
vce ME Mr. Paull, who might hastily con- 
ae wder the difference not ver y Ma- 
re ral to the baronet, whetker he 
“ated were inthe chair or not. In con- 
Dy equence of the communication to 
, ta me mecting made by Mr. Burdett 
it es, Mr. Paull, notwith tanding 

' respectful terms in which he 
a ‘eat that meeting of sir Francis, 
Ms disclaiming the least idea 
pis @ iting his teelings, alter the 
cies aktiay up of the party and mik- 


; Certain arrangements, went, 
‘extreme agitation and at a very 
t “ 0Ur, to Wimbledon. He 
“Tved at about one or two in the 

. ae when sit Francis and his 

ae iad for some time retired to 

PR jn ‘and drivingtothe! ouse, knock. 
up the *tVants, and eommnuni- 
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cated on paper to the baronet the 
cause of his visit, and the request 
of an explanation. What speci 
fically passed in these circum- 
stances, so calculated to aggravate 
rather than allay irritation, does 
not appear. ‘Phe communication 
was carried on merely by notes, 
and, atter a considerable period 
spent in the exchange of these, an 
appointment was at length made 
to meet, within a few hours, in a 
neighbouring wood, and adjust the 
business by an affair of honow 
‘The meeting accordingly took 
place; sir Francis in the meon 
time having procured for his 
second captain Gawler. Mr. Paull 
Was seconded bya Mr. Cooper, al 
eenteman but litle known, and 
whose inexperience m aftans of 
this nature was connected on the 
present occasion with some blun- 
ders and neglizences which excited 
no little ridicule. See lZs of 
Public Occurrences. ‘To the prin- 
cipals, “however, in the concern, 
the result of the business by no 
means wore an aspect of this de- 
scription. ‘The first fire having 
taken place without the smallest 
injury, Mr. Paull was questioned 
by captain Gawler whether he was 
satisfied, and answered m the ne- 
gative; on which both parties fired 
again, and each shot took effect, 
Mr. Paull being wounded in the 
lee, and sir Francis in the thigh. 
The fever and confinement oceasion- 
ed to both were of long duration, 
and the situation of Mr. Panll, tn 
particular, was considered by his 
medical attendants as extremely 
critical, Although cic public were 
destitute of means to torm a clear 
and full estumate of the conduct of 
the parties, from what actually 
transpired, from appearances strike 
ing and impressive they almos’ 
unanimously agreed im censuring 
' R4 Mr 
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Mr. Paull for i: decorum and bru- 
tality; to which some, im allusion 
to his second fire in the field, did 
not scruple to add the spirit of 
malignity and revenge, In con- 
sequence of this general teelng, 
the estimation in which he had been 
previously heid by many was com- 
pletely destroyed. Trom_ being 
considered by them the maa ot h- 
beral sentiments and ingenuous 
purposes, as a pillar of the state, 
repeucrator of the constitu- 
( byect of fre- 


and «l 
ti n, he sunk into an 
neral aversion, or, what was equal- 
ly fatal to the grand 
ambition, 1 
cance. And though, m opposi- 
tion to the request of those few 
who still adhered to him, after his 
being abandoned by the public and 
his own committe: 
innot withdrawi 

4s a candidate for 
the number of vote 
t inne d 10) med aonii erable COntriasl 
to that stace of the poll which thy 
had enabled him to 


allii Ol has 
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>» he Perse ve red 
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ance had prompted him te tale 


«A way the lige { f hi ber ‘tate: 
that two attempts for this purpe 


had not abated the “DU @ 
venge, and thathe still 
ward with malignant exultation » 
the period in which it would & 
completely gratihed. These Ks 
ters appeared to miny written wig 
a coarseness of Janyru: Be an »& 
perity y of manner, and a Jestitunor 
of fecling, by no means creditable 
to their author. Sir Franeis wa 
se j asa man superio r to every 
otber. Mr. Pa ul} was de scribed a 
one Who hac always appeared, 
the writer, a man ot 
and 
ship; as a man whom he ha 
rather tolerated than es 
one who 


. , . 
Caran de ICT q 
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Id UNSale cid jm MLOTy OF Tritie 


awl af 
had partaken of thea 
thor’s conviviulitics, rather m com 
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of the latter in jis vindication 
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ba number of votes as 


wi uc 
rie viaced bim beyond all the efforts 
vada f smpet! don. Of the other can- 
trp qa 
rps édares, Mr. Elliot persevered for 
Ob te, wonsiderable time without being 
CG hy r oi 2) . 
ms shle once to obtain a , aring ; and 
“.- : ei an impos- 
tld be seeing at length, nearly an mp 
Re ability of success, though he had 
Pi ed a great number of votes, 
D Wa) ¢ 
a wtired from the conflict. This 
es sow rested between Mr. Sheridan 
_ . and jo rd Co chrane, the latter of 
“tdde ar sure . 
1S Was whom had the start on the CANVASS, 
oom and was exerting himself with ex- 
alles treme activity before the prude nee 
d = ot ¢ Mr. Sheridan would permit him 
i ~ decide upon being put in no- 


Lit eigation. Thus, a vast number 
| a votes which would have been 


hie given to Mr. Sheridan, had he de- 
v cdedly stood forward at an early 
a9 gage, were engaged by lord Coch 
rae. The vulgarity of language 
: which marked his lordship’s ad. 
2 dresses from the hustings, was a 
le snking feature m the proceedings 
nels { this period of agitation. It 
ad wems to have. been thought t hat 
eapressions could be too coarse 
- for such an audience, that no me 


me tphor could have been ‘dena 
) unseemly, and no profaneness ia- 
cecorous; and it was at once a 

tne aoveland an edifying spectacle, to 
Js * servea Covent Garden populace 
nod ‘turing a noble lord into purity 
nd decency of language. In the 

mathe addresses, his 

f OTUSLIp, als took the 
- ty of remarking w ith the se- 
| verest _Teprehensic n upon the na- 
rai adn ory traue nof ] rd Ot. Vin- 

a. cnt, and of stating what he term- 
facts, reac cting in the highest 


“gree on the ch racter of the 


diurnal 


, T¢ peat e al y 


carl, This sincular attempt 
0 convert an election mob into a 
Wha Of Impeachment, in which, 
' NO opp rtunity existed 


\ ’ 
7 wit . cic! ae lant () t Té j peljin g the 


or 
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charge, was regarded as_ highly 
unbecoming; and after some man- 
ly and liberal suggestions of Mr. 
Sheridan, this proceeding was at 
length aoandoned. Notwithstand- 
ing these improprieties, however, 
his lordship’s interest appeared 
firmly established from the begin- 
ning of the contest, and the valour 
and success of his exertions against 
the common enemy seemed to 
operate as more than a balance to 
his indiscretions. Mr. Sheridan 
began, as already intimated, under 
‘xtreme discouragement, which, 
for many days, met with only ight 
alleviation. ‘Io those who, lament- 
ing the irregularities of this geutle- 
man’s private conduct, have been 
accustomed to admire his elegant 
taste, his brilliant wit, and above 
all that inflexible patriotism from 
which no temptations of poverty 
have induced him to swerve, and 
which, in moments of national 
danger, has led him to. break 
the ‘ties of party, that he might 
exert himself with full scope and 
energy for the salvation of the 
Stute; it was noi a little grating 
to persons of this description to 
see preferred to him, men either of 
ordinary talents, or untried prin- 
ciples, or indiscreet ardour, In 
the progress of the election this 
sentiment of regret considerably 
extended ; and, duwiing the closing 
days of the contest, the advances 
made by him were such as to show 
that the public were still alive to 
his political merits, and to excite 
even some faint hope of his suc- 
Though the votes of Mr. 
L:liiot were by no means inconsi- 
derable in number, Mr. Sheriden 
stood third upon the poll ; a circum. 
stance which, towards the con- 
clusion of the conflict, became the 
sole object of the exertions of his 
friends, as he thus obtained a pro- 
spect, 
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spect, on any legal impediment 
being proved to the return of lord 
Cochrane, (which was thought by 
HO means impr icticable,) of at- 
taming that distinction which was 
the fair object of his ambition, 

Sir Francis Burdett and lord 
Cochrane, having been returned 
by the high baili ff, the chairi ing of 
bis lordship immediately took 
place. That of sir Francis was 
necessarily reserved for a future 


period, as he was at the time of 


the election closely contined to his 
apartment from the. effects of the 
hate duel. As his election also had 
taken place m very peculiar cir- 
cumstances, (he never having ex- 
hibited himselt as a candidate » ail d 
being | in fact for several days after 
the commencement of the poll 
wnorant even of his nominat! In, 
in consequence of the advice of the 
faculty attending him,) it was 
th ught proper to celebiate so 
singular an election with peculiat 
distmction; and some time sub. 
sequently, this celebration actually 
wok place. See Public Occur- 
TCUEES, Ps bos. 

Of the late minstry, Mr. T. 
Grenville was the only commoner 
sa othe cabinet who resumed fi 
situation forthe place which he had 
previou sly represented. Mr. Wind- 
bam dec lined standing for No tolk. 
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Lord Henry Petty was unsyce 
ful aut Cambridg ze, < and lord ! : : 
found it prude nt to een draw " 
pretensions from Northumbe; 

Indeed the object int ded by 
new maiuusters in the disscluticy a. 
peared to be cifectually gain 
They acguired tial accumula . 
ot power which prevented apy 


impediment oi their iueasuies, ag’ 
gave them that cominand aud com 


ndence, who it whiels ti Pps 
sible tor any administration 


a 
cure publte estimation, cr d patch 
ot bus snc 2 

) ye he 

Dun 2 the short session whic 
= , , ’ . . 
followed, mutual  recriminati: 


ae } . ae ‘ 
tooK j lace | ctTwece'. Cine r irties with. 


Out any particular circumstance 
to excite miterest. No attempt was 
smutted by ministers to mutigat 
the meconvenience necessarily ie. 
curred by the late m terrupt a 
f ublic busmess. and im a short p. 
od these were foun it 
o embarrassing or exte 
orig! rally appre ehet nded, ~ Afters \: 
rious vehement debates, and a 
assiduous attention to business, th 
particulars of wh h yar » re.ated 
another part of this volume, t 
session closed and ministers, re 
ed from that attendance on 
house, were at liberty to app 
moi fi)! to the oft at the 
respectrs ¢ departim nt 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Hairs of the Continent —Frertions of the Emperor of Russia after the Bate 


‘ted Pultush—Retn force ments of the French Army— War in Silesia— 
Prince of Pless appoint d Governor of that Province— Superseded ly Baron 
Klest—Courage and Loyalty of the Governor and Troops — Provisionary 
Government of Poland—State of Austria— Atta k of the French ly the 
Rycsians—Lattle of Mohrungen — Battle of Fylau—Iits maecisive Re- 
alt —Sieve of Dantzie —Its Bombardment—Three Attempts to storm it 
—fforts for its Relief —Its Surrender—State of the War in Pomerania 
Stralsund invested —Sorties of the Swedes—Their Success and Indis- 
oretion —Thetr Defeat ~ Armistli C Resolution of the King to conduct 
te War in Person—His sinvular Conference with Marshal Brune — His 
Preparations for active Hostility — State of the Turkish War—Grouwrnds 
of it against Russia —Successes of the Russians —Ineffectual Attempt of 
the English—Success of the Servianys—-Army of the Grand J ixier —Its In- 
estordination —Blockade of the Black Sea and the Dardanelles— Distress 
af Constontinople—Dissust of the Janizaries~ Their Mutiny and Re- 


belbon— Dethronement of Selim- 
Dangers af the Tx hist 
Battle of Eylau, and 
—fitach an the 


French ly ihe Russians - 


fotal Defeat of the Turkis!s Fleet— 
Empire —State of the Grand Armies after the 
wring the Siege of Dantzic—Coution of Bonaparte 


Loss of Gutstadt and Liebstadt 


by the French——These Positions recovered - [etreat of the Russians—- 
haitle of Friedland—Loss and Rout of the Russians ~Evacuation of 


Koningsterg 


Retreat to Tilsit-~Armistice —Imperial Interviews on the 


Memen—Treaty of Peace between france and Prussia—Treaty between 


I , a ~ 
sfarice and AuUssia, 


HE battle of Paltusk, which 
took place between the 
French and Russian armies on the 
2h of December, and whichi was 
desribed in the French bulletins 
a most decisively favourable to 
Bonaparte, terminating in the loss 
upwards of tea thousand of the 
coemy, and their retreat through 
‘Yan extent of country, was re- 
peseated by the Russians in a 
baally different light. In a dis. 
patch of general Benningsen to 
¢ king of Prussia at honinags- 
a that officer states, that, in 
od Soke Pon him by gene- 
ra » With a force of fifty 
‘“ousand men, the chemy were re- 


uy Tt } - ° ° 
} d, and sOSE according to their 


own admission five thousand men: 
that general Kamenskoy’s having 
departed on the morning of that 
day for QOstrolenka, leaving the 
command ot the army to him, had 
given him the geod fortune of thus 
beating the enemy ; that the non- 
arrival of general Buxhovden, who 
had been so long expected, had 
prevented him {from following up 
his victory ; and that, although tie 
total want of forage and provi- 
sions had obliged him to retreat to 
Kozaw, he had not been molested 
in his retreat by the enemy. Ge- 
neral Benningsen’s dispatch, how- 
ever was strongly animadverted 
upon in the official reports of the 
bicneh, who, from a comparison of 

circume 
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crrcnomstances, must, certal ily, Te 

ipposed to have enjoyed the ad- 
vantages, though they may easily 
by conceived to have OVC ited if. 

A suspension of warlike opera- 
tion existed for some time atter the 
battle, arising trom t! difficulty 
of procuring supples, and the state 
of the country at this season ot the 
vear. Vigthince and preparation, 
however, were on both sides con- 
nected wrth this state of comp wa- 
tive (UlESCCNce 5 ind no mens 
were omitted by them to cuality 
themselves for those erand shocks, 
t 


»which Lure pe now looked wrth 


; ’ ») ) 
T.Ath tul StS pelise a\/i kaa Licvlelsi 
1S fate. 
err ’ ’ 
Phe approach of the French t 
| 
the agommions Ot IR Is -leke w! ch 
! ) | obum o - 
ba lon ty : Id it Vail Gi ola “4 
‘ 4 ge rity > wl ( ils OWll ha | 
! | 1? 
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$ ; ie “) yy iit l W ! - 
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pee { . ti \ Wisc 1 Os. wl i t 
Ci i. hic nr I . 


Ol Prance to the seat of war, 
mM anticipated conscription for + 


td ” 
i . 


ensuing Year was put in recuien 


a | 
- 


immediatly to be tramed and d& 
ciplined in ret liness, though ner 
immediately to be marcel d to the 
theatre of war. 

Inthe mean while prince Jerony 
was successfully conducting ¢ 
operauons of the war im Silene 
The proclamation of the king of 
Prussia to the brave inhabmays 
of this province, th; tt rh hy 3 
means attended with those rese 


. , , 7 ° " 
. ae , ; * . ; 
which had been fondiy el pect 


tne cxeriv “fthe 3 ce of Pes, 
who | tc b CN at) p a. 1 to tix 
rovernment of the province, 2 
’ derable Coy > Was CO t { from 
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five the usand 
{red men, his prisoner's ot 
The other fortresses in Sile- 

ere spe cedi ly mveste od. Bri 9 


tulated ma shorttime, Schwied- 


orl! we Jero me 


tefure pi 
gre » hun 


val. 


‘ 
“4 


‘ 
aire soon { lowed the ex: umple. 
1 » prince of Pless, who, with the 
P ie tively small portion of 
trun ne had retained under his 
‘ and, was driven from the 

ans of Frankenstein and Neu- 
oot eby genera, Le Febvre, took 
revue in Glatz, ui was soon 
sherwards suspended ‘in the com- 
mand by baron Kleist. ‘Phe ac- 


tirity and energy of the new com- 
mainder | pt all the troops under 
cince Jerome im sutiicient em- 
Pi \n attempt was mide un- 


surprise and retake 
th conse |g tic ice of t] °; cowurdis ~ 
“a de ac! ment oF Ouxons, wlio 
were Ordered, tovether with a Ba- 
Varah force, to counteract ¢t 
“ empl, it had ne irly 


the seve of Niesse, before 


StICCee 1 d. 
‘? hich 
prance Jerome was ¢ ncamped, OCe 


m ha 


mua sv ry CONnS!UE able time 3 


aud ait ough Uns and the Gther 


lortresses «were ul leneth forced 
i L< pit lal if ; the Pel nd 
re tance of the treons and 
COMManders ems: iin their de- 
ce, cul ho ¢ edi to th I 
OValy and tirn . B their 
prodonged excrti 1 the defence 
rs ' 
t Uilese pid Cs un QO!) a if hiy 


uiaple Was effected, the 
} )} . - 7 . > 
‘Vid Cat bod ot t; ree from 


“us ae immense mass of the 
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mer Ali roi Ail l, aha «i Striki: ‘r 
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‘ ity “| ‘ } | 
if Was exhibited to tiar pres 
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well ahi) l VASCTIESS VW th Wi, hy 


4 Pri slal) Ni ] ren, forty cs 


‘wss"ie from their situa. 
ees Washed With means of 
P™racted dot nce, 
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sieging enemy, had been surren- 
dered alimost upon the first sum- 
meonh.- 

While Silesia was 
ich must ensure 
fortune of wai 


thus in a state 
its reduction, 
should 


reverse 


w! 
itditess 
exhibit a st important 
on the p rincip sal theatre cf hostility, 
Bouaparte was employed ta pro- 
sccuting the SIE NCS of 
i and Dan nc, the 
t which list particularly he 


deemed of extreme conse. 


Cte ) i 
> 5 aiSunes. 
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C ince. The idea ot the r tora- 
‘dom Of Poland Was 
tpt rently abandoned. Whether 
it was that, having been repeated- 
ly decetved by sow reigns, their 
niedires were no longer received 
by the inbabitants ci this country 
with any coulidence; whether poe 
licy was speedily found to require 
the renunciation of a project by 
Bo li tparte whic h he re ally had in- 
teuded to accomplish; or, ge pg 
the boasteu ce raattionian ol 
had no hold on the poor man’s 
heart to nerve his hand for its re- 
covery 3 it sufficiently appears that 
sew of the Poles contributed to ine 
crease the French armies; end that, 
forthe restoration of Poland in tts 
former it ily, was substituted a 
government of the Prussian di- 
accompanicd with no 
sions to liberty and 
ndence, though judiciously 
ontrived as a provi tonal 
administration. 

The representations of Austria, 
who ; mmiittal CStad alishins nts were 
now on 2 footing of hich respec- 
tabiliiy, be prce 
summed, be sately ne 


tion of the ki 


} ‘ *oland 


stricts of it, 
Speci US | i4 mt Ht 
Lidkene 


CmOuU:' il 


could not, it may 
| cted. one 
] fa & rniidabie os aoe ff YY attesen 
idU al Pormidapl rity dll Aa Ad dliCia 
convertible to the em rrency of 
Sy and C ipavie ot ale 
most indehuite increase trom the 
existing re riilarity, cconomy, and 
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resour~es of her estabitshiments. in 
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the situation ef Bcnaparte the in+ 
terposition of this force mi. ht be 
supposed capable, not merely of 
preventing the reestabiishment of 
the monarchy of Poland, but of 
cutting off his return to France, 
and thus subverting for ever the 
fabric of ambition which he lad 
been so many years in raising. But 
the perils, and labours, the uchieve- 
ments and gl ries of so long a 
period, were not thus rashly to be 
ventured for an enterprise of tri- 
fling importance to him. Nor, in- 
deed, with respect to the Poles 
themselves, if the restoration, mere- 
ly, ef what th y had posses ed 
had been actua!ly accomplished tor 
them, would their situation bave 
derived from it that miprovement 
which many fondly imagined. The 
enthusiasm of the poet has f ven 
an interest and embelis'ment to 
the topic of Polish freedom, amidst 
the captivation of which we forget, 
for a moment, the facts of history. 
By a reference from the page of 
fancy to that of truth, the charm ts 
instantly dissolved. In no period 
of the annals of tre Poles, has the 
blood of freemen circulated in 


‘their frame. The dominant power 


hid consisted in a rank oliparchy, 
crampling equally upon the throne 
and the people, productive of end- 
jess local contlicts, and periodical 
national convulsicns, m the course 
of which the cultwartors of the 
soul were scarcely moie res} ected 
than the brute companions of their 
labours. ‘This was the substituted 
svstem for that sacred treedom, 
which, wherever it prevails, glows 
m the heart and kindles m the eye 
of its Vvotaries, and, with an en- 
erzy never eahibited by that long 
depressed and abject nation, con- 
sumes every impediment in the 
way to independence and glory. 
Eventhe improvemerts projected 


H AND 


and adopted by the constitntieg 
- ’ 


which was prevented from esta. 
blishment by the interposition of 
three of the reyular povernmens 
ot Europe, (who thus disprace. 
fully exhorted “a precedent ti iT those 
revoluuonery viclences, which they 
have since so bitterly Inveighed 
apalist, ANd so stncerety depiored;) 
were, with respect to the mass of 
Polish population, merely Mitiga. 
tions of slavery. The establish 
ment of these was scarcely an ob 
ject sufficient to ce mM pensate, ™m 
the es:imation of the lower clases 
ot this nation, for the difficulties 
and dangers which might occur 
nits attamment. Indeed the ha 
bit of bondage his probably pro- 
duced in them a supine acquies. 
cense m its pressue; and it would 
be with extreme difheulty only, 
that they could be induced w 
rouse themselves to shake off a 
load, which, im consequence of 
having perpetually borne it, they 
have ulmost ceased t: perceive, 
The apprehension which Aus 
tria might entertain on this sib 
jt ct, naturally so iuteresting to her, 
was thus effectually allayed, and 
her’ hostiiits preciti led, by the se 
crifice, on the part of the Freneb 
emperor, of an object which, per 
haps, in fact, he never intended t 
accomplish, and started merely 
wih a vew to concite the m- 
habitants of a country in whichhe 
might be critically situated, or to 
tucthtute recrurts and supplies to 
his army, and aiuerwards to make 
amert ot the concession of tt t 
the representalions of a friendly 
power. Aud though for the de 
tention of Brennau some allegation 
wus — perpetualby alleged, more 


specious than sincere; or rather, 
iudeed, less calculated to mmpos 
upon the Austrian cabinet thap te 
preserve the appearaaccs of deco 
Fu; 
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eum ; this c tention, leading as it 
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olitical e ‘pedienc y; 
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ich, in common times 
ji have admitted of no nti 
mn, On the subject of At 
t may he turther meng 
that the exertions of the archduke 
Charles, in his chief milttary su- 
ce of the eropire, were 
valuable. Those 
were generally 
; id whe se 
ardent tor the sub- 
that ¢ power 
threatened to bestride 
eat erly 
exert the 
1 were intended for 
ng more than to cause her 
v to be respected. After 
ng Lonaparte by hollow 
penetrate deeply in- 
: Rus. 
irorous climate, and 
hould have thinned 
lis, & Was presumed, 
Austria contemplated the mo- 
‘mentin which she might retrieve 
ee her k sses, and m which she in- 
nded to execute her vengeance. 
was all 4 od of 
: rumour 
was fol- 
circulated with 
hat the emperor 
forward to 
rumph. What 
he resulf of such 
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of cabinets are explored with dif- 
ficulty, and their mere professions 
of attachment are certainly little to 
be relied upon. Austria, however, 
had felt what it was to fall under 
the wercht of theenergtes of France. 
She might, at the same time, not 
bear so strong a spirit of revenge 
and antipathy as was imagined 
against an enemy, who, after over- 
running her provinces and capital, 
by no means inflicted the extre- 
mity of venveance, and, thouch he 
detained much of his conquest, 
also restored much which he could 
never have been compelled to 
abandon. She was, moreover 
aware of the benefit’ to be derive: 
from preserving the relations of 
peace and friendship, with » goa. 

ch had power tw be- 


vernment w! 
stow rev proportioned to its 
attachments, and seemed on some 
occasions to pride itself in that wise 
policy, which bherally bestows 
recompenses and honours upon 
those, whe, whether by active 
operation, or by neutrality, have 
consideral ly aided its designs. In 
addition to all these considerations, 
the ancient disgusts between the 
Austrian ard Prusstan states and 
governments must have been still 
ae operative ; and to this 
feeling, of almost inborn origin, 
was eaded by Austria that re- 
trospect of events, in the course of 
which she had been sacrificed to 
the timid policy, or, rather, the 
grovel mg g interest, of the kingt of 
It was not easy to pardon 
with which that mon- 
tained from joimting 
in the contest for the extrication of 
Eur ope, by disgraceful barter with 
the enemy. ‘The meanness of his 
ry; the unblushing com- 
placency with which he contem- 
plated the price of his dishonour ; 
the c malionitv 
eI ‘ 
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which he appeared even half to 
enjoy the overthrow of a power, 
which both pledge 5 a 1 policy 
bound him to preciuade, if possible, 
from this catastroplie, were but 
weak pretensions to the interfer- 
ence of Au tria tor were im trom 
his existing humiliation. She could 
feel no extreme a ‘ment to re- 
ly on one by whoin she had been 
bagely deceived, o7 = return 
kindness for accumulated and 
sulting mjuries. His = resent di- 
stresses might, not unnaturaily, be 
deemed the just reward of his per 
fidy. Be inert therefore, whose 
knowledge of human nature ts lit- 
tle inferior to his military skill, 
might feel himself tolerably easy 
with respect to the designs ¢ f Aus- 
tria, although prudence required 
her motions to be observed with 
that vigilance which is alive to con- 
tingencies; and, in fact, she ap- 
eared steady in-her purposes, and 
in the course of the campaign took 
no measures that could reasonably 


excite offence o1 alarm. 

From the battle of the 26th of 
December, nothing material oc- 
curred between the hostile armies 
befove the 25th of January. ‘T 
French troops were li canton. 
ments. ‘The emperor was at War- 
saw reeulating every process ne- 
cessary for their supply with ma- 
gazines and provisions, and dif- 
fusing order and animation from 


this point of his residence tn 
every department of his govein- 
ment, relating both to the interior 
of Trance and the operations of 


war. ‘The prince of Ponte Corvo 
had taken possession of Elbing, 
ind the country situated on the 
borders of the Baltic. Dentg: in- 
formed that a Russian column had 
gone to Liebstadt beyond the Pas- 


sarge, and had made prisoners of 


a party at the advanced posts of 


the cantonments, he immedigel, 
q utted ibing, and artived » 
Pacourungen pust as the general of 
brigade Picton was attacked py 
the Kussians. A village, defende: 
Dy Liiree R ussian b attal lion % sup. 
ported by rdored by ak wa im. 
mecutnicly ordere Y the mar 

to be aita ked, and the — 
which ensued was extreme! ly sharp, 
The eagle of the ninth regimer 
of French intantry was taken be 
the Russians, who at this period of 
the conflict had th e prospect a 
obtainiag a most brilliant vietors, 
The sense of di sgrace, howerer, 
in “n ch the final loss of ther 
standard would have involved te 
French regiment, produced exe. 
tions which gave a turn to the for 
tune of the day in this part of the 
field. They precipitated them 

selves, with inconceivable ardour, 
on the Russians, who were unable 
to resist the shock, and, in the rout 
which ensued, were obliged w 
— the eagle which they had 
takei During this transaction ia 
one ; irt of the field the French 
line was formed, and attacked tha 
ot the Russians, which was advar 
tageously posted on an eminence. 
The fire ot the musquetry wasat 
point blank distance, and the firm 
ness and vigour of the action fora 
considerab le time rendered theresuk 
highly dubious ; when general Dn- 


pont suddenly appeare 1 and took 


one 
part wu tue engayement. The 
ort ; a 12 : : 
rigait \ yr or the Aussim@ns Was 


turned by him, and the mmpetaonty 
. 


‘ . 
of the attack of ihe $2d regiment 


. sar 
upon them was irresistibie. The 
Russ! ins were <¢ blired to Ti, and 


till » advance @ 


were it ie wed the ‘ 
night put an end to uke pursnft 
Several howttzers were left by 
them upon the field of battle, with 
1 wounded, 


about i200 dead anc 


le prisonersef wat. 
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the right, 


entre, 


and 1600 
The bridze was 
undert he marsh il’s 


1 sha mnoorrince ¢ 
and the importance 


own inspect "15 
f its pr S 
being well 
twelve ot 
inted 
the conilict was, of 

nate and blood but 

termiaated in the rout ott the Rus 
sian battalions, leaving be} hem 
ur pieces of cannon and a very 
rable namber ot dead and 
Marshal Ney, ia the 

ide himself master 

nh covered the right 

’ An important 

tlon Was gal ved als by the di- 
vision of St. Hilaire; and several 
wuadrous of dragoons, under the 
duke of Berg, cleared the plain 
ei the Russians in front. In these 
Kussians Te- 
ground, 
m their posit ions, 
a view to more 
reous ones) night came 
on, the armies being still within a a 
small distance of each other: at 
break of day, however, it Was as- 
certained that the Russians had 


se = themselves of the darkness 
~~)" 
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to retreat still further. On the en- 
suing day the ditierent corps of the 
re, Soult, Davoust, and 
were eurly on their march 
towards Landsberg, Hetlsburg, an 
Wormiit, to prevent the retreat to 
Deppen of the Russi in corps which 
had been cut: The grand duke 
soon came up ers the rear of the 
Russians, and attacked them be- 
tween Glandan and H ms their 
{| ~emed to support their rear, 
ipon the hdlehas ot ton 1s- 
wr rig rlit and left wings 
forme i on a circular emi- 
nence, and in a wood, and were se- 
veval times ineffectually attacked ; 
after which a destructive charge 
was made by the division of general 
Hautpoult, by which two re 
ments of Russian infantry were 
nearly all destroyed or taken, to- 
gether with their cannon and co- 
lours. The body of the Russian 
army was immediately in motion 
to succour,its rear; but their exer- 
tions were incapuble of preventing 
the enemy from possessing them- 
selves of Hoffe,a phice of sucai im- 
portance that ten batt lions were 
appointed, by the Russian com- 
mander, to retake it; these were 
prevented from accomplishing their 
purpose, by a second charge under 
the crders of the erand duke, by 
which he Russian battalions were 
not only disappointed ia their views, 
but experienced, also, a dreadful 
diminution of their numbers. 

These contests occurred early in 
the month of eb and the 
evening of the Gth came on while 
both armies were in the presence 
of ¢ other: during the night 
the Rassians resumed their retreat, 
and took up their position behind 
Eylau.: At a shori distance from 
this place there is 1 flat eminence 
which commands the entrance into 
the town, and whic r it was deemed 
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ind only at the distance of half cay, 
. . } S a wo twit 
sot; every bail, therefore. 


was atte! will eilect. lo termi. 
] e¢ tne Car i OCCASI med brr 
—s) , . 7! 
Greaagiul Ca onade, the P ussiar 
a ee 
att dg rround the left win? 
of ti enemy. i he corps under 
Davoust were, at this momen, 


ceervad 1 the i 
| ¢ yea by Lil Reig. an *% sm 


mander in a_ situation highly & 

vourable t: track, and were ip 
’ = 7 , 

dancer of being fallen upon by dy 


whole force of the — army: 
toy revenr this, Auger real 1 advanced 
in columns across the pam, to at. 
tack the centre of the Russians, and 
ir oceania The 
GlVvi nm « t ot. Hilaire approached 
on the right, and was endeavouring 
to form a junction with Augereay 
on the plam; during the mana. 
vres necessary tor th 1S obj Cty 4 


thick fall of snow itercepted ¢ u he 
view of the Fre wy divisions ¢ ak 
soint of direcsion. wal Ean 
columns « ted tu the k k, and 
we P. 4 d, Tor a C¢ mside abi 
Lil » & extreme uncertainty and 
d ing ( the col clu 7 n ort t je 
storm, which lasted for more tha 
half an hour, the grand duke ai 
Dex ? tel perc ived the 
‘ to which the column 
were ¢ é ad from whi 
nothing but the boldest manauvr 
could r e them; at the head 

] iS CAN: lr y he in tantly ac rancec, 
with marshal Bes: es and the m- 
Pel rd, to the support df oo 
ht lai i div: nN, 1. attacked te 


main body of the Russians: bya 
vicorous and uneypected: more 
ment, the K issians were throws 
into disorder, and sustained & 

most dreadful slaughter; two 
their lines were penetrated, sod 


<. > | ai , ae 

third was preserved entire only aad 
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consequence of its being supported 


{ i Wweo t, This sp! lendid and 
success 
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operation, how ever, was 
i »; the Russian 
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ct and horror.— 
achievement of the 
serv . only to keep 
dav suspended, at nd 


mination at the time, 


"oce ssful 


no! 


fthe Russians, mstead of 


it positively for the 
The success of marshal 
at length made the scale 
eponderate on the 

h army : his march 
several falls of 
junction of his co- 

fair of extreme 

eneth, he was 

ik the Russians, 
ession of the level 


1 was disputed 


leary combat. After t I : ie - 
were ‘ bir ed if othe first 
» be " ms . 
ng exertio 
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iO ab ind 


to recove! 


- , Por | 
con pe biCU, 


the enemy, 


ecure a sidecty a retreat as 


appears to have been one 
gorous and obstinate- 

les in the his ory 

| war. I: was cele- 

brated at Warsaw and a with 
all the usual accompaniments of 
tnumph, and the losses of the Rus- 
sans were stated at the immense 
amount of 20 yenerals, 900 ofh- 
cers, and 30,000 men_ killed, 
wounded, and taken. Their own 
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loss, however, was admitted by the 
Ir rench to be . conside Ti ible 9 and 
general Dohlman was killed in the 
teld, and gene inal Hautpoult di ied 
of his w ninds, That the victory 
rested with the French can scarcely 
be doubted, as the possession of 
the town, and of the eminence 
which commanded it, remained 
indisputably with them, and they 
continued on the field of battle for 
some days after the Russians had 
fend it expedient to retreat be- 
hind the river Pregel. That the 
victory, however, was, in their own 
language, dearly obtained, is equal 
ly cle: ir 3 and that no considerable 
permanent or immediate advantage 
resulted from their success may be 
a umed, as, instead of passing 
e Pregel in pursuit of a routed 
‘my, and instead of pu hing on 
to Koningsberg, (which, ina mo« 
ment of incorrect prophecy, Ber- 
thier inf rmed the empress Jose- 
phine that u 1¢ French army would 
“ach on the morrow,) they were 
ntent to retrace th "I steps to 
their former cantonments, and to 
defy the enemy again to disturb 
them tn thetr winter quarters. 
The havoc res ulting gy to both are 
mies from this sangumary contest 
occasioned great exertions to be 
made for reinforcements, "Ihe em. 
peror Alexander and the archduke 
Constantine not long after joined 
the Russian army with upwards of 
sixty thousand troops; and the efs 
forts of Napoleon, to re pa ir his loss 
and accurnulate a force fully equal 
to the great struggle which still 
remained, were ui geireres L the 
greater part of the eighth corps of 


the grand army, which had been 

employed under general Mortier 
in the north of Germany, was 
ordered to march to the more cri- 
tical theatre of hostility ; and from 


the different recruiting stations 


SZ through- 
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throughout France and the con- 
quered countries, multitudes were 
repeatedly sent off to join the im- 
perial standard on the Vi.tula.— 
It appears, as already inuemat a 
to have be: n the exper tatron O1 
Bonaparte that his arrangements, 
previou ly to the battle of Evlau, 
would have secured to him the pos- 
session of Koningsberg: this anu- 
cipation, however, being by no 
means verified, he adopted the plan 
of cantion and prudence, and bent 
his efforts particularly, now, to the 
reduction of Dantzic. This place 
had, for some time, been invested, 
but the siege was now urged wih 
extreme pressure and perseverance. 
The gariise n co} a 5 ot 16,000 
men, under-the command ct the 
Prussian general Kalkreuth, an 
officer of tried loyalty and skill.— 
The difficulties attending the be- 
SEL CTS, trom the nature of the 
ground, so easily inundated, were 
tur from inconsiderable; the bat- 
tering train was obliged to be con- 
veyed from Stettin and the tor- 


tresses of Silesia, alone roads im 
tie most complete want of re; . 
"These difficulties, ] ever, and 
the storms and rigours ot the sea- 


: 

son, were | — e of turnising 
’ 

any effectual 


troops wl 


interrn "Theo 
m iptior ne ihe 
o surrounded the pi 

. . ] . 
consisted, in a ereat degree, of the 


auxiliaries of France, of ditlerent 


prejudices, habits, and languages, 
but whose ma under the din 


tion of marshel i.e Febvre, were 
effectually combi pt by a happy 
union of encouragement and d lis. 
cipline, and who, in repelling the 
sorties of the besieged, and in ad- 
vancing the progress of the works, 
disp ay ed astonishin g alacrity and 
perseverance. The exertion: of the 
commander of the fortress were, 
on the other hand, no less striking 
and meriterious ; his vigilan -e and 


re 
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enerzy, mt this situation of h igh te 
Sponsib lily, v vere in incessant 
tion. Nothing was neglected whid 
could ontribute to the Means of 
defen » or to the annoyance ct 
ti nemy. The de struction of the 
suburbs being unfortur vately found 
requisite, in the : system of his ar. 
rangements, if was accordingly fe 
so “ d upon an d effected a; Various 
SOrLICS were’m ade by him, whieh 
pane 1}! y terminated unf; ivourabiy 
to the en my, obliging them tom. 
new wor ks which they had nearly 
comp leted. The de structr ion of lives 
occasioned to them, likewise, br 
these virorous auitempts was Con. 
iderable, and fur greater than wha 
was sustained by the assailants— 
Ou the 24th of April the bombard. 
ment began. On the night of th 
29th, marshal Le Febvre having 
concluded the gan son to be sut. 
ficiently weakened, and the forti 
cations so much impaired as to jus 
tity the attempt, ordered the storm 
mg OF the iortress. ~ i he governor, 
howe cr, Wils We i] pre vared 0) Tee 
siulants, Whose stfata 
gems were unable to deceive bim 
with respect to the real pomt of at 
tuck, and repelled the effort made 
by the enemy, with the most dread- 
ful carnage. This overthrow was 
tur trom preventing a renewal of 
the en prise, and no less than 
hree separate attempts were Made 
on this fatal night to get possession 


the citadel. Th <” skill of the 
commander, however, and the er 
ertions ef the arrisun, completely 
defeated each: afier the lossota 


* 
e? 
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immense number of lives the # 
empe Was abandoned, and the as 
Sauilaats were oble red to take shelter 
inder the cover a f their works— 
An armistice of four hours ¥8 
soon after agreed upon by the hoe 
tile comm anders, 2 und the work of 
destructivna was suspended by 3 
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[he su 
we not viewed with unconcern 
we ait v > ae I" 
by the commanders ot tire sdlied 


A council of war was held 
: camp, with a view 
eo their relief The most or 
ot several plans proposes for this 
sc, Wis cone luded to it an 
ot by water. Licutenant-ge- 
imenskoi, son of the late 


armie 
Russian 


athe | 


pury 
neral K 
comm inc ety im ce nsequence, em. 

t Pi lauy with twelve Rus- 
sian al 4 several Pe fish 1 regiment S; 
and landed ‘in the port of Dantzic 
on the 12th of May, under the pro- 
tection of the fort of Weichesel- 
munde. Marshal Lasnes was im- 
mediately ordered by Bonaparte, 
on his first intelligence of this plan, 
to advance from Marienburg with 
the division of gener: il Oudinot, 
and reinforce the army of TI.e 
Febvre, and, just as the Russians 
were landing, this remforcement ar- 
rived alter a hasty and unrenntted 
march, Onthe 15th the Russians 
advanced in three columns, from 
the fortress towardé@the town, fron 
which they were not more than one 
league distant. The space be- 
tween, however, Was now occupied 
by a sufficient number of the ene- 
my’s troops, not merely to prevent 
the success of this attempt, but to 
throw the whole of the Russian line 
and reserve into confu ton, and to 
shut them up within the fort, after 
cutting off between 2 and $000 in 
tiled, wounded, and taken. ‘The 
commander and garrison of Dant- 
zic, who had viewed with the most 
animated hope the arrival of the ex- 
pedition, were witnesses from their 
impaired ramparts to all the cir- 
cumstances of its failure, Another 
attempt was made by a corps of 
vx thousand Prussians from Ken- 
ingsbere, who landed at Nelu ung, 
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and advanced to the extremity of 
the Frische Haff, intending, ap- 
parently, to penetrate thence to 
Dantzic ;—an enterprise, however, 
which they found exposed to insur- 
mountable difficulty, and which 
they were obliged to abandon after 
incurring the loss of four pieces of 
cannon and a grewtt number of men. 
The moment was now therefore 
rapidly approaching in which all 
the valour and exertions of the gar- 
rison would’ be unable to prevent 
the success of the French. Nearly 
a thousand houses had been de- 
stroyed in the town, and the distress 
of the inhabitants was extreme. 
The troops were exhausted by a 
series of efforts, interrupted only 
by short peri ds of repose, and 
were not only thinned iu numbers, 
but se ircely able to sup port any 

longer’ those privations and dif 
culties which daily increase rf ; 
while their means of sustaining 
them were daily diminished. ‘The 
works of the enemy were, in the 
mean time, proceeding with rapi- 
city ;—the covered way was now 
completed ;——-the preparations for 
passing the fosse were finished ;— 
on the 2Ist of May every thing was 
prepared for the assault, when ge. 
neral Kalkreuth intimated to rhe 
French commander that he was 
willing to capitulate on the same 
conditions as he had himse!f form- 
erly granted to the garrison of Ma- 
yence. ‘T'his proposition was ac- 
ceded to without hesitation, as it 
was obvious that delay might yet 
be interposed were this honourable 
cap:tulation retused, and that. dif- 
ficulties were presented to the at- 
tack, which conid not be overcome 
but with the lgss of many valuable 
lives. On the 27th of May the 
garrison, reduced from 16,000 to 
9,000, with their gen eral at their 
head, marched out of the fortifica- 
ye tions 
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tions with all the honours of war, 

and were perm itted to go where 
their inclination and convenience 
dictated; on engaging not to serve 
against France for the . ensuing 
twe lve month S. 

Dantzic, at the time of its sur 
render, possessed eight hundred 
pieces of artillery, and magazines 
and stores of ev« ry kind. It 
abounded in grain, cloth, spices, 
and resources of every description 
for the conquering army. Its 
principal bot antage, however, to 
the « nqueror, lay in its constitut- 
lug a se of the first order for 
strength on the left wing of the 
grand army, while the centre was 
supported by Thorn, and the right 
by Praga, 

But it is time to advert, fora 
moment, to other incidents of the 
extended and destructive hostility 
in which Europe was now involved. 

©} 


The operations of the Sth corps of 
the grand army, in the north of 


Germany, under general Mortier, 
must be fully recollected :—their 
exactions and depredations on the 
devoted towns and territories of this 
country, left indelible horror on the 
minds of the unresisting inhabie 
tants; the opulence of the few, and 
the comforts of the many, were 
swept away by the ey of the 
unrelenting spoiler, while the ruin 
and despair of uno fending indie 
viduals were centemplated, in ma- 
ny cases, by the instruments of 
these horrors, with a pity which 
would willingly have palliated the 
evils they were commissioned to 
int flict ; but they trembled, lest 

their compassion should be repre, 
sented as treason. Aftera system 
of violence and rapine had been 
sufficiently organized to proceed 
with little miuitary impu ise, mn 
Hamburgh, Lubec, and the Vari- 
ous other places which, in thei rturn, 
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became the victims of imperial 
plu der, the corps of Morti ier way 
ordered t proce “J ag rainst Sw 
Pomerania. |The at tempts a 
naparte to detach the kin of § 
den ft gr Sp "8 vying 
from the confederacy, had beep 
such as would have seduced or te, 
rified to his purpe men of Jess 
firmness and pers verance, of leg 
ism) than were 
possessed by this young monargh, 
Whose arco, i er, it will be 
admitted, has, me occasions, 
risen to somethi gv not very differ 
ent from phrensy, and who, it wil 
be seen, has sometimes appeared as 
intemperate as he has been perse. 
vering. It was object of some 
consequence to Bonaparte to con 
ciliate this prince to his views, and 
no wasn ation of security, there 
fore, or of plunder, was unemploy. 
ed for this purpose. A portion of 
Prussian and even of Danish terri. 
tory is stated to have been held ont, 
t different times, as the reward of 
seceding from the British and Rus 
sian alliance; while the conse 
quence of adhering to it would be 
the loss-of the Swedish dominions 
in Germany. The failure of the 
overtures of the French govern 
ment was followed up by the se 
zure of Anclam, in January.— 
Griesswald was soon taken by the 
French troops, and Stralsun xd itself 
was invested, ‘The operations of 
the besiegers, however, were not 
pushed in the beginning with vi- 
gour; and marshal Mortier, being 
intrusted with the siege of Colberg, 
had drawn off a cons'derable force 
to that place, leaving the oper 
tions before Stralsund to be cote 
ducted by general Grandjoan _ 
In the mean time the troo ps ia 
Stralsund received considerable 
reinlorcemen Is, and the garrison 
made several successful sorties, de 
molishing the batteries erecied 
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he the enemy, ana spt iking their 
On the 4th of April the 
troops issued from the 
and, b divided into 
three columns, 2 ed unexpect- 
edly upon the works a the besieg- 
TS. an i put to the bayonet those 


The Swedish 


uns. 
. 2 
Swedish 


fortress 


ak 


e 
w! ofende od them. 


Aorilla, at the same time, landed 
enone in the rear of theenemy, and 
bed their posts at Anclam, 

i! i and several other 


a vast numl 
eS 
} 1 * , + > ‘ 
!0SS Of K! led, woul rd d, anc 
prisoners, on the part of ‘the Frenc! 
gene! i], amounted to several thou 


; she - 
sand men, and obliged him to re- 


treat with all possible speed, till he 
could unite v: rious letachments, 
and mt ieht prudently make a stand 
against “hi S pursuers. 
The animation and triumph oc- 
casioned in the Swedes by these 
scesses, induced them to follow 
the enemy with more ardour than 
ion. Pass irshal } Mortier, being 
‘med of these move- 
“<d his forces at Pa: 
ik he hne ot the Swedes w: 
very extended ; but the Frencl 
ined to 
a bold 


he con usion 
t 
extreme. Accordingly at day-break 
on the 16th April he attacked 
and carried Billing. Though dis- 
playing the greatest courage and 
obstinacy, the Swedes were-driven 
from one position to another, sO 
where they 
were joined by the troops which h: id 
occupied Anclam, on its evacua- 


of the Swedes must be vre:t 


lar as Altokosenow, 
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tion by the French. Even here the 
additional force of the garrison of 
Anclam, and the discharge of ten 
pieces of cannon, the fire of which 
was expected to inflict nearly total 
destruction on the French army, 
were ineffectual against the impetu- 
osity of their troops, burning to re- 
cover the laurels which had beet 
lately wrested from them. This 
position was obliged to be aban- 
doned, and the Swedes fell back to 
Anclam. Being followed by the 
enemy, sword in hand, they were 
elled to pass the Peen, with 
recipitation which allowed no 
the destruction of the 

Six hundred prisoners were 

f this pursuit’; while 

more were taken by 

diilerent detachments of the French 


+! } 


force iollowing the enemy through 
other routes; six pieces of cannon 
were also taken. By e Sree of 
idition to the creat 
amount of their killed and wound- 
ed, rendered the actual t iumph of 
the French superior to their recent 
disaster and disgrace. Proposals 
from the Swedish commander to 
the French general for a truce were 
the result of this signal defeat. An 
armistice tollowed, in which the 
islands of Usedom and Wollensta!] 
were ceded to the French, and it 
was stipulated that the forces of 
Sweden should otfer no interrup- 
tion to the sieges of Colberg and 
Dantzic; besides which, several 
articles were agreed to, highly fae 
vourable to the French in their 
particular circumstances. In case 
the armistice should not be ratitied 
by his Swedish majesty, ten days 
notice was to be given before the 

recommencement of hostilities. 
The terms of this’ suspension of 
arms were by ng mea $ pleasing 
to the Swedish monar mr who exe 
pressed no little indignation on re- 
» 4 ceiving 


the Swede : 
te oOwedes, In ac 
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ceiving the ” olligence of them.— 
“ae resolved hi imself, to embark 


from Y stad Son Stralsund, and take 
he command of his army, which 
was speedily expected,to be rein- 
forced by a division of Prussians, 


and by an e pe dition of great ex- 
tent and efficiency forming in the 
ports. In the mean time 
quiet in Pomerania; and 


yrituish 


4 
alil Was 


the French general had av ailed 
himself of the armistice t ) dispat tch 
all the troops that could, with pro- 
prict » be spared nica the north of 


Same, to supp Tas opera- 
tions of the 
a view to guard a 

tempt on the ‘of the Br itish, 
whose preparations began to excite 
considerable alarm, the Dutch 
troops, which had been cooperating 
with the French in Germany, 
ordered to their own territory, on 
a supposition that an attempt might 
be in ten led against i Hand: and 
to provi de acamst any eforts in the 


: yr 
army in Po nd. With 
ainst any at- 


were 


D paLIEIC, a corps of « ight se was 
ordered to be formed, 
lay, under the command of 


ithout de- 
mar- 
nal. Brune. 
: + ? . -* . 
reat importance to Benaparie, in 
ese circumstances, to detach the 


33 oe. 


ing of Sweden from his alliance ; 
and the attempts for this purpose, 
which had formerly been unstiecess- 
ful, were renewed with increased 
offers. The efforts 
n being, how- 


~~ 


urgency and 
ect pacificati 
ever, ineffectual, 
notice to be before the 
recommercement of hostility was 
the next object of French policy, 
vihih was extremely desirous 

ing the period from ter 


‘ weer, dae 
i ACTA 
4 a i us } 
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days 10 a mont An article to 
ng a . ' 
this purpose had, indeed, been 


ag eed to by the French a nd Swed- 
isi generals; but, in a conference 
a ” the ky rr ¢ fs anc 
between the king of Sweden ana 
' + 7 a . ate 
general Brune, at Schlarxow, re- 
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It was an object of 


a prolongation of 
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lating to the armistice, and 
ating in the request of Brune fo 
expl- se on some Points, in 
which it had appeared to be grossly 
violate d, this article was decidedly 
rejected by his majesty. The king, 
at the same time, expressed his a 
tachment to the cause he had » 
long ardently espoused, and made 
sO exp slicit an avowal of his princi. 
ples and feelings, as to leave little 
hope in the French general that 
any thing but the necessity of his 
affairs, or the re ‘presentations of 
his cubic cts, could induce him t 
retire trom the contest. 
An account of this conference 
was published by the royal com 
mand, and was interpreted by dif. 
ferent parties according to the ma 
t their politics al tendencies, as 
exhibiting a si ngyular inst ance, on 
the part of the s Si vercign, of mag- 
nan imity or indiscretion. He at. 
terpnts to shake the Grmness of the 
French general’s attachment to the 
existing ; sovernment of his country, 
and reminds him of a king to whom 
he owed allegiance, possessing at 
once, all the 
adorn a throne, us well as all the 
rights which can entitle him toi, 
now wandering in poverty aad 
exile. Treason 1s imputed, without 
‘ut) very circuitous phlirase cology, to 
the French nation. A complete 
ounter revolution is adverted {0, 
as an affair. of the highest proba 
France is designated as the 
scourve of Europe; and to oblige 
it to restore its dethroned mt march 
would, it is intimated, be a fait 
ebiect of continental hostility ; and, 
standard of Louis the 
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sast> La tne 
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eighteenth be abundoned by au tt 

world besides, tue king 4 declares 


that it shall ever be unfurled in 
Sweden. 
Notwithstanding the hesitauen 


and embarrassment stated occas 
sivnally 


virtues which can 
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fionally to have involved the 
French general, during this con- 
yersation, and for which the ab- 
ruptness and singularity of the to- 
pics, and the deterential attentions 
and restraints presumed by him due 
to majesty, may easily account ; 
he appears to have conducted him- 
self with considerable firmness, most 
ivowing his ignorance of 
ng to whom he owed 


we 
S 


explicitly : 
any lawtul k 
alleciance, and his resolution to 
abide by the duties imposed by his 


existing situation. The king, how- 
ever, in his aspersions of the go- 
yernment and nation, in whose 
service this brave officer was engag- 
ed, : a the almost direct appli- 
cation of the term traitor, to the 

himselt, must certainly be 
regarded as deviating considerably 
from what the ordinary forms of 
polite intercourse require; and the 
expectations and projects avowedly 
entertained by him, appear as little 
reconcileable with correct and pro- 
found views of policy, as the cir- 
cumstances just alluded to were 
decidedly inconsistent with good 
manners. The interference of 
foreign powers in the government 
of states, moreover, was a topic of 
critical suggestion on the past of 
his Swedish majesty, in whose 
country the course of succession 
has been repeatedly broken, and a 
constitution favourable to the peo- 
ple was overthrown so recently as 
m the year 1776, when absolute 
monarchy was established on its 
ruins. *When his majesty, there- 
fore, adverted to prescriptive 
claims, and invoked the interposi- 
tion of foreign states in the internal 
affairs of France, his conduct was 
nota little mjudicious. li rights 
attach tomonarchs, they are at icast 
equ uly attributable to nations; and 
u foreign intervention be justifiable 
restore a sovereign, whom his 


oey ; 
genera 
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subjects have dethroned, it must 
be equally vindicable in behalf 
of those popular rights which a ty- 
rant has invaded. ‘The rights of 
a moparch, disclaimed by a people 
whoacquiesceunderthe government 
of his successor, and who, instead 
of being ready to fight for them, 
would oppose all who contended 
for them, as disturbers of their 
tranquillity and exciters of chose 
horrors which attend civil and re- 
vglutionary conflicts, are ill entitled 
to be so designated, and are inva- 
lidated by the disavowal of the na- 
tion, in the same proportion as they 
derived vigour and sanction, at 2 
former period, from that nation’s 
solemn admission of them. 

Every proposition tor an accom. 
modation with respect to peace, or 
a protracted armistice, being re- 
jected by his Swedish majesty, he 
was indefatizable in his exertions 
to improve the fortifications of 
Stralsund, and in the erection of 
new works at Rugen. The ports 
in the Baltic, under. the influence 
of French domination, were kept, 
by his navy, in a state of the most 
rigorous blockade. [lis army at 
Stralsund consisted of about thir- 
teen thousand Swedes and four 
thousand Prussians ; these the king 
was in almost daily expectation of 
seeing joined by a very considera- 
ble British force, which might 
qualify him to take the field for 
active Operations against the ene- 
my, instead of confining himself 
within the walls of a fortress. A 
force was, not long after, landed 
in Rugen and Stralsund, consisting 
of several thousand joreign troops, 
under a British commander, and 
constituting the first division of the 
expected armament; but the arri- 
val of this gave no immediate in- 
terest to the affairs of the north, 
and circumstauces very speedily 

occurred 
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occurred which materially changed 
the aspect of the continent. 

In the view of Europ n hose 
tility, during the course of the pre- 
some 
portion of attention. Towards the 
close of December, war had ! 
declared by the Porte against Ruse 
sia. The conduct of the Russian 
government with respect to the 
Crimea and Georgta, tts reiterated 


ren 


attempts to recrutt its iore in the 
Seven Islands from the Turkish 
provinces in the Adriatic, and its 
mterference in the provincial ad- 
ministrations of Wallachia and 


A ..1,) : 9 a . a 
HLOIGAaAVIa, Were SI ited In 2 Mani- 


festo as the ere 
‘The tre ops of the 
now, therefore, poured into Coen- 


wunds of this hosttlity. 
Asiatic province 


stantinople; the people were ani- 

ited by the exhortations of the 
Ulemas, and all the forms and in- 
fluences of an impressive super- 
stition, to resort to the standard of 
Mahomet, which was displayed 
against its mortal enemies; and an 
army Was ora lered to be ce llected 
under the grand vizier, with all 
possible e xpe dition. ‘The straits of 
the Black Sea were clos sed arainst 
all neutrals, and Tenedos was put 
in a respectable state of defence, 
and, with the passage of the Dar- 
danelles, committed to the vigi- 
lance and guardianship of a Turk- 
In the mean while 
advancing im 


oO 


rth, under eene- 


ish squadron. 
the Russians 
considerable strenys 

ral Michelson, throu, a 
and Wallachia. ‘The transactions 
of the Russian ovvenanat in re- 
jation to these countries, it was al- 
leged, ought by no means to be 
considered as 
tility; the evisting 
unsettied state of these pre 
¢ the most active vigilance 


were 


indications of hos- 
restless and 
vinces 


reguir'n 


Rusvta, for the: preservation of 


st irom anarchy and 


H AND 


ss zi be arms of Russig 
m wit th ! le resist: ance in these 
estiins Ch czim, Jassy, Buchs. 
rest, and + rious othe ‘placa fel] 


an easy prey, an i MaTazimes Vere 
established in them to facilitate ope. 
ra s ¥ cn required 
4 net ti nore Vi | parts of the 
I ' rk pt “7t Promote the 
( i RK a, d « > the 
I urks ft CCE } te Tims ¢ -COmi- 
modati D la e would 
be rele | +, 1S southern war. 
fare, and enabled to sweil the Rus 
army !n Poland, a Britidj 

' : 
et, under the command of ger 
Du rth, advanced through 


} ' B | . 
tik Dar 17 ICS and appeared at 


a little distance from Constante 
nopl Some particulars of thi 


expedition will be given in another 
_— 2 ; 

will, therefore, be 

remark, that cir 


chapter ; and it 
sufficient here to 
cumstances occurred which com. 
pletely frustrated jts object. In 
stead « f pro duci a acct mmodation 
between Russia and the Porte, a 
new power only was added to the 
list of England’s enemies; com 
mercial relations with Turkey were, 
of course, immediately closed ; the 
Eritish agents and settlers m the 
Turkish territories were expdsed to 
considerable yance, and the 
seizure and Sé tern of Ep 
glish property at Smyrna, Saloniea, 
and other place s, were ordered by 
the Porte, with a dispatch which 
precluded all opportunity for pre- 
The pow: France 
over the Divan became materially 
strengthened ; Scbastiani was COM 
ulted on almost every emergeney 
and even project of the Turkish 
eovernme ey anc | his influence be 
came predominant and irresistibie. 

The Russian general was now 
rapidly advancing towat ds the De 
The tortress of Giurgewe 
ef Ie 


arney 


caution. r of 


nube. 


was soon invested, and afte 
sisting 
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gisting two ass: wits was obliged to 
vield t the third effort. Ismael 
: he next object of general 
and was accordingly 

state of siege. In the 
to the south of the 
twithstanding the un- 
mpts « f the En glish, 


was to 


Mich a4 


sans still possesse d allies, 
er une with vreat 

were the 

al the 

dent nation, and, 

upon by a firman to 
their assistance in troops 
y, to resist the Russian 

rs, after replying that they 
led the Russians as their 
ods, and would be tributary to 
upon earth, ordered the 
envoy to quit Semendria 
A formidable torce 
-some time, been coliected 
country, under Czerni 
and the whole of Bosnia, 
little less disathected 
than Servia, was under the con- 
trol of this active and intrepid 
leader. Czernt George, at the 
tion ot the Russtan com- 
passed the Morawa, with 

e of upwards of SO,000 men. 
advanced guard of the Turks 

Was attuc ked by 
the two first Servian columns, near 
and compelled te fall back, 

the commander in chief was 
equally successful in a movement 
towards Sophi: 1, The loss of the 
Turks, in this fat, amounted to 
13500 men and 14 pieces of cannon. 
ugh it does not appear that the 
tion of the Russians and Ser- 
aus, Which was certainly contem- 
plat ed, actually took place in the 
course Of the campuign, 
% 


ry 
mie 


; 
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, 


no nowe! 
no wel 


. * 
Turkis l 


without delay. 


George, 
whic! Was 


they con- 
inflict the 
ince on the ene- 
thstanding occa- 
es, experienced, on 


} 
hued, 


parately, to 
most severe anno’ 
my, who, notwi 


sonal success 


the commander of 
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the whole, by far the worst of the 
conflict. On the 16th of Aprila 
desperate action took place between 
the Servian general Melenko Stoik 
and Kusansi Ali; the Turks were 
surrounded in their entrenchments 
by the Servians, and in three vigor- 
ous attempts to break their lines 
completely failed; at length one 
column of the Servians was forced 
and defeated by the left wing of 
the Tur k s, W hich < fFe« ted ' s retreat 
to Widdin. The loss of the Turks 
in these movements amounted to 
three thousand men. Their night 
wing was shut up in Gladowa, 
where several eflerts were made 
by the commander for extrication, 
but without any other effect than 
his own most serious loss, from the 

effectual resistance of the enemy. 
These disasters produced no in- 
considerable sensation at Constan- 
tinople ; a firman was issued by the 
Divan, devoting the Servians to 
extermination, unless they instantly 
laid down their arms and returned 
to their allegiance. The army 
which had been collecting at Adri- 
anople, since the begining of the 
but whose equipment had 
been carried on only by that tardy 
progress which characterizes this 
pe opie , was ordered to be ex pedited 
for its march with all possible cis. 
vatch; and the grand vizier, at 
length, jomed his troops, towards 
the close of April, with great 
pomp, and soon afterwards com- 
menced his march towards the Da. 
nube, So full was this army, how. 
ever, of the elements of insubordi- 
nation and mutiny, that, before it 
had been four days on its progress, 
two of its principal officers were 
massacred by their own battalions ; 
and so slow were its movements, 
that it was a very considerable time 
before it came into contact with the 
enemy ; and, instead of equalling, 
ay 


year, 
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at last, the boasts it had made, and 
the expectations it had raised, it 
served rather to increase the tri- 
umph of the adversary than to re- 
trieve the national disaster. 
Whilethe war by land was pro- 
ceeding thus unfortunately for this 
weak and abject government, it 
was equally unsuccessful by sea.— 
A Russian flect cut off the inter- 
course between the Black Sea and 
Constantinople, and a ‘Turkish 
squadron, repeatedly sent against 
n, returned without daring to ven- 
ture on an attack Alter the de- 
perture of the English fleet from 


the Dardanelles, the castles ot 


those straits were placed, by means 
of French superintendance, in such 
a state of repair and power that it 
wus almost nnpossible for the best- 
appointed ficet to attempt to pass 
them without destruction ; this at- 
tempt, therefore, was noc made, 
but the straits were blockaded by a 
Russian squadron of ten sail of the 
line, under adm ral Sintavin, who 
also took posession of Lemnos, 
and, aiter several unsuccessful at- 
tempts on the importent position 
of ‘Tenedos, at length effected a 
Janding on it of S000 men, who 
completed its conquest. The et- 
fect of the blockade was severely 
felt at Constantinople, which was 
thus deprived of some of its most 
productive sources of supply.— 
Orders were given to the captain 
pasha to attempt to restore the 
communication thus impeded, and 
be accordingly sailed for this pur- 
pose; but, on ascertaining the 
force oF the enemy, he regarded a 
contest as too critical to be ventured 
upon, and resolved not to quit the 
sea of Marmora. The embarrass- 
ment of the capital was now greatly 
azgravated, and to the discontents 
of the populace were added these 
of the military, - The pripctpal 
+ 


cause of military disaffection had 
been the introduction of a new gy. 
stem of dress and tactics, agreeably 
to the European mode. This the 
French ambassador had_particy. 
larly promoted. Several of the 
Turkish ministers had also bees 
extgemely active in its support. 
—The grand seignior himself 
had shown a decisive preference to 
the corps W hich had been trained 
aid disciplined in this manner; he 
had even dismissed from attend. 
ance on his person, on solemn oc 
casions of state, the troops whom 
long possession had given a sort of 
prescriptive claim to this honour, 
to make way for the soldiers of the 
new establishment. ‘This conduct 
was attended with the most serious 
consequences ; the discontent which 
had been long fostered, now attain. 
ed a degree of irritation, which in. 
sisted on redress. ‘Towards the 
middle of May the J.nizaries 
crowded from all quarters towards 
the capital, determined to suppress 
an institution by which their con. 
sequence was so fatally impzired; 
they were soon joined by the Mafti 
and various officers of state; a 


proposition was made that the, 


grand seignior should abolish the 
new discipline by a fettwa, 2 sacred 
and irrevocable decree. Attempts 
however were, at first, made by 
this prince to deferd the seraglio: 
this being found impracticable, m 
stead of explicitly complying with 
the proposition of the insurgents, 
he injudiciously attempted to com 
promise by sending to them the 
heads of several officers supposed 
to be most obnoxious to them, and 
among these, by some fatal mis- 
take, the head of Mahmud Bey, 
who was, in fact, their patron and 
idcl:—this procedure of the cour, 
therefore, instead of allaying, & 
creased their exasperation; 
immediately 
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mediately co »mmenced the most 
nesidu0t 1s search for all the sup- 
-ters of the new code, among the 
ublic officers, and having ” dis- 
vered twelve dragged them from 
ins g- places to the barracks, 
were instantly cut to 

; he grand seignior’ now 
nen hed to them a letter of abo- 
written with hts own hand $ 
ng less than his own de- 

ion would, at this time, satisty 
for this pur- 

liately repaired to the 
seraglio e Mufti and Ulemas 
lone ent be the Haram, while 
the ministers, the Aga, 
and a vast concourse 
ounded the palace ; 

glist was read to him of his al- 
leged offences; passages of the 
Koran were solemnly recited, to 


pul } 


c 


thew | iat 


litior ny 


- 
>» msurgencs, 


immed 


T! 


who, 


pr se. 


the rest ol 
the Jar ZATILCS, 


of peopie, suri 


prove his unworthiness to reign ; 
and a deed of renunciation of the 
throne was proposed tor his signa- 


of course, immediately 
received it. Mustapha, the son of 
Achmet, was the next day pro- 
claimed grand set gniOr 5 and an or- 
der was di ispate)s hed by him to the 
dthroned emperor r to take poison; 
with which he immediately com- 
plied. ‘Io compiete une vengeance 
of the Jar ind vizier, 
who had, within a few d days only, 
commenced his march, was stran- 
gled in his camp. No insult was 
offered to the French ambassador 
during these’ proceedings, nor any 
outrage offered to private individu- 
als, of any possne by ; no striking 
chan nge was pro duced on the foreig 7 
relanons of the state by this revo- 
lution, which appeared we have for 
its object the redress of military 
grievances. but was connected also, 
on the pari of ihe people, with the 
hope of thr e plentitul supplie 
a which they had been so long 
ut off, and which they can, at all 


ture, and, 
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times, be led to imagine that a 
change of government must restore. 
The dificulties of the metropolis, 
however, on account of provisions, 
were not removed, amidst all this 
commotion, and it was deemed ne- 
cessary that the captain pasha 
should now risque an action with 
the enem+: exertions had indeed 
been made to equip him to the 
greatest advantage, and in conse- 
quence of these exertions, the dis- 
parity of force on the side of the 
‘Lurks was rendered considerably 
less than it had been. Troops 
were landed by the Turkish ad- 
miral on the island of Tenedos, 
the recapture of which, also, was 
an important part of his commis- 
sion: in three several attempts, 
how ever, to effect it he failed, and 
in the last, so signal was the re- 
pulse he met with, thut his troops 
could, with great difficulty only, 
accomplish their re-embarkution.— 
Soon after this discomfiture the 
two fleets appeared in sight of each 
other, and prepared for immediate 
action. ‘hat of the Russians con- 
sisted of 22 sail, 10 of the line.— 
The Turks had 11 ships of the 
line, but only 1 besides. The bat- 
tle took’ p! lace on the first of July, 
and lasted for eight hours, being 
contested with extreme obstinacy. 
The Turkish admiral, who was 
wounded in the action, fought his 
ship with success against five of the 
Russians, by which, at one period 
of the battle, he was surrounded. 
Victory, however, finally declared 
most decidedly for the Russians; 
four Tuikish ships of the line were 
taken, one of which was the vice. 
admiral’s, three were burnt, and 
two were driven on shore, and 
twelve hundred Turks were killed 
in the engagement. hus disas- 
trous to Turkish empire were 
the operations of the Russian war, 
which, 


the 
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which, in connection with provin- 
cial rebellion, an insurgent pepu- 
lace, and a mutinous military, ap- 
pe itred to render its speedy destruc- 
tion from the continuance of foreign 
hostilities a matter of high proba- 
bility. Circumstances, however, 
about this period occurred, which 
lation of 


to a te 


speedily led 
to which it is 


these hostilitic » and 
now proper to direct our 


tion. 
. af a a _— 
Liter the } attie of! , yi iv, ar d 


atten- 


during the siege of Dantzie, 
exertions were omitted by HBona- 


wld add security to 
; 


nN 
no 


as 9 
parte which ¢ 


his poe tions and Cl ible i 1 to Tree 
: ‘ ? ’ } } 

sist an atta » Or, With the east 
po tb] mury, accomplish a re- 


treat. The left v my ( t his arn V 
was stati d on the Nos it, and 
its position 1 he by} 
ind Braunsberg, along the lett 
bank of the | arge up to Gut- 
stadt. The centre | laced 
somewhat inthe rear round Lieb. 
stadt and Mohrungen. From 
Gutstadt the army, stretched itself 
above Allenstein; and the right 
wing preserved a communication 
with the left of Massena’s army, 
whose right was on the Bue, and 
thence to the mouth of the Narew. 
The whole front of the left wing 
on the Passarge was protected by 
deep intrenchmnets, and the most 


was 


batteries ; and an at- 
centre and the right 


formidable 

tack on the 
was exposed to almost insuperable 
dificulties by the extensive mo- 
rasses and forests which lay imme- 
diately before them. Between the 
Passarye and the Weichsell, to 
the possible necessity of 


i 


pro. ide for 
position was established 


retreai, a C 
on the Drewentz, where maga- 
zines were formed abounding in all 


those articles which such a con- 


tingence might demand. ‘The 
right bank of the allied army was 
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stationed by the Haffe, and stretg, 
ed along the right bank of the Pag 
sarge io Wormdit. This wing con. 
sisted of Prussian troops, admirable 
for their loyalty, experience and 
discipline. At Wormdit the posi. 
tion of the Russian army com. 
menced, and stretched over Heil. 
burg, Bartenstein and Schip a] 
Fach wing, as well ss the ee 
g n 

the Russtan army, had before it ag 
advanced guard, and the left wi 

was commanded by Hettman Pla 
tow, whose activity often led him 
to push hits par.tes to Ortelsburg, 
occasioning not unfrequent skir. 
ishes, while, in every other part, 
there prevailed silent vigilance and 
solemn A consider. 
able corps of Russians was ale 
stationed not far trom the Narew, 
And onthe part of the French 
there were, also, various distribu. 
tions of force in addition to the 
grand army, whose positions have 
been mentioned. ‘The corps of Le 
Febvre, before Dantzic, was com- 
po ed ot French, Poles, and the 
troopsot Baden. Those employed 
in the siege of Colberg were the 
German contingent and Italians, 
with acertain number of French. 
In Silesia the troops of Bavara 
and Wirtemberg were still occu 
pied in reducing the fortresses of 
Neisse, Cosel, Glatz, and Silber. 
berg. Marshal Brune was collect. 
ing an army of observation, to com 
sist of Spaniards, Frenchmen, and 
Dutch, near Magdeburg: another 
was formed on the berders 
Italy and Germany, cannected 
with a numerous force under Mae 
mont in Dalmatia. ‘The surrender 
of Dantzic added considerably ® 
the disposable force of the French, 
but did not appear to offer any 
mediate and effectaal inducemest 
to lLonaparte to quit his almost 
positions.  T¥ 
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- 1 .- armies, however, when the 
oh was fave urable for their 
ons, could not be long near- 

in view of each other with- 
ernative of pacification 

vyand destructive hos- 

fidence sull en- 

ach party preventing 

ful attempts for the 
ircumstances soon occure- 

drew on an obstinate and 


mediately before the 

the allied army oc- 
rreeular line from the 

UF to Heilsburg and Ras- 
Heilsburg was their 

int, and, as it lay on the 
and in the direct road to 
Was considered of 
rtance, and, there- 
tortihed, and com- 

hed with magazines. 

e Fre; ch was some- 

nore irregular than that of 
ians, and reached from 

g to Ostrolenka, including 
idt and Gutstadt. On the 
above mentioned the Russian 
ere in motion; and, with 
f their right wing, at- 

ee divisions of the Frencl 
two of these they 

‘; but m the 

gencral Ben- 

i duke Con- 

he division of Ney, 

neral was obliged to 
bandon his positions 
Liebstadt and 


uated, and 


rte afriv- 

camp at Dep- 
i ' 

rdered an 


aiiem pt 
’ 


by +} . . 2 wT 

by Meee 4 ) }* CY < nad Lasnes, 
toe TMpe: i lard ana tne Cc ivalrv 
Gi reserve, 


. * « mn 
Ai stations 


was opposed by the rear guard of 
the Russians at Giottau; but, at 
length, recovered all the positions 
in advance of Gutstadt, and oc- 
cupied the town by main force, 
the contest being continued in its 
very streets, with the most horrid 
and destructive carnage. The 
Russians now fell back upon Heils- 
burg. Before this place was post- 
eda formidable body of infantry 
and cavalry supported by sixty 
pieces of cannon. The French, 
however, pressed on and gradually 
gained considerable ground. Both 
parties fought with the most de- 
termined bravery; but, as night 
advanced, the Russians were com. 
pelled to retreat to their entrench. 
ments. Here they were expected 
to make astand, ‘The maneuvres 
of the French were, therefore, now 
directed to cutting off the retreat 
of the Russian right wing to 
Landsberg, in which Berthier was 
principally concerned ; while Da- 
voust threw himself along the Alle 
to the right of Heilsburg to pre- 
clude the retreat of their fof 
Demonstrations of an intention to 
attack were, m the mean time, 
made by the Russians in their en- 
trenched camp. ‘These, however, 
it appeared were only a cover to 
the plan which had been now re- 
solved on, to abandon even this 
chosen and formidable position ; 
and, on the night of the eleventh, 
accordingly, they began to pass the 
Alle, quitting the whole country 
to the left, and leaving to the dis- 
posal of the enemy their entrench- 
ments, magazines, and wounded. 
Frem the nith to the twelfth the 
loss of the Russians amounted to 
nearly 20,000 men. They. were 
pursued by the light cavalry of the 
enemy to the mght bank of the 
Alle near Bartenstein. — Light 
corps advanced in various, direc- 
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tions to cut off their retreat to Kon- 
ingsberg. The duke of: Berg pro- 
ceeded towards the latter place, 
supported by Davoust and Soult ; 
while Bonaparte himself, with the 
corps of Ney and Mortier and the 
unperial guard, immediately press- 
ed on to Friedland. On the I4th, 
the anniversary of the battle of 
Marengo, a circumstance of which 
the French emperor did not fail 
to remind his troops, and which 
naturally produced the most en- 
thusiastic recollections and exer- 
tions, the grand struggle took 
place. Ney was on the right wing 
supported by the dragoons ot La. 
tour Maubourg; Lasnes in the 
centre with the dragoofis of La- 
housaye behind him, and the 
Saxon cuirassiers, Mortier was 
on the left wing, supperted by the 
cavalry of Gronchy. ‘The grand 
reserve was formed of the corps of 
general Victor and the imperial 
uard. The Russian army was 
tully deploved; the left wing ex- 
tending to the town ot Friedland, 
and its right reaching a mile and 
a half in the opposite direction. 
Bonaparte having reconnoit:ed, 
determined to atempt the town of 
Fricdlind, in the first instance; 
and, having changed his front, 
ordered the extremity-ef the right 
wing, under general Ney, to 
advance to the attack. Ar half 
past five marshal Ney began to 
move forward. The division of 
Marchand, also, at the same time 
advanced to cooperate with him, 
in another direction. When the 
Russians observed Ney to have 
quitted the wood by which he had 
been supported, they endeavoured 


to turn him by several regiments of 


cavalry, preceded by a multitude 
of Cossacks, who were, however, 
repulsed by the firmness of the 
dtagoons of Latour Maubourg. 


In the mean time a battery way 
erected by general Victor, in his 
centre, and pushed on 409 

by general Lennermont, to thee. 
treme annoyance of the Russians. 
and which, by commanding thei 
attention to its destructive fire, jp. 
terfered with those mancuyyes 
which might otherwise)ave defex. 
ed the operations of Ney. The 
Russian troops, which attacked the 
right wing of this general, wer 
received on the bayonet or driven 
into the river, in which an immeng 
number perished. When the lef 
wing of Ney, however, had neax 
ly reached the works which sap 
rounded the town, it was ex 

to the most imminent peril. The 
imperial Russian guard, which Dad 
been here concealed in ambus 
cade, suddenly advanced upon the 
French, with an impetuosity which 
threw them into disorder, and near. 
ly rendered the effort of the ma. 
shal abortive. The division of 
Dupont, however, which formed 
the right of the reserve, marched 
against the Russian guard, who 
performed prodigies of firmnes 
and valour, but were ynablet 
resist this effort of the enemy. 
Various reinforcements were drawn 
from the Russian centre and other 
corps in reserve, for the defence 
of the town, all which proved even 
tually ineffectual. Friedland was 
a@ length taken ; and, the struggle 
being continued in the town, 
streets became the scene of 

ter, and were covered with humaa 
bodies. The centre, under ma 
shal Lasnes, was now engaged, and 
the Russians made several attempts 
against this centre corps 
enemy similar to that which bad 
failed on its right wing; but 
repeated efforts of its cavalry wert 
only capable of displaying, thet 
valour, and continuing for # 
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riod the work of carnage. 

The battle lasted from five in the 
morning till sefen at night. Both 
sdes fought with extreme intre- 
pidity and obstmacy, and the su- 
‘or number of the French, 
with an impetuous direction of 
nearly all their force; towards 
the close. of the day, upon the 
centre of the Russians, decided 
the fate of the contest. His de- 
feat is admitted by the Russian 
, who stated his loss to 
amount to no less than ten thousand 
men. It was represented, how- 
ever, by the French at much more 
than doable that number. Twenty- 
five of the Russian generals were 
among the killed, wounded, or 
taken. Eighty pieces of cannon 
and a great number of standards 
also fell into the hands of the 
enemy. Night did not prevent 
the pursuit of the Russfans, who 
were followed till eleven o’clock, 
after which those of the columns 
which were cut off endeavoured to 
avail themselves of the fords of the 
Alleto pass that river; which ex- 
hibited to the conquerors, on the 
ensuing day, marks of the total 
discomfiture of the allied army. 
On the fifteenth the Russians fol- 
lowed up their retreat to Wehlau, 
onthe confluence of the Aile and 
Pregel, where the columns of the 
French speedily arrived, necessitat- 
ing a suill further retreat towards 
the Niemen. Near this river 
several newly formed divisions of 
Russian troops bad arrived; and 
wa the eighteenth of June the 
uissian army approached the town 
a# Tilt, and, afier havingytrans- 
ported its heavy baggage across 
tue Niemen, stationed itself on the 
great plain on the right of the 
‘owi. All the bridges were de- 
sroyed, immediately after being 
— them ; and all the maga- 

aw. 


zines on the Alle wete burnt or 
thrown into the river. On the 
sixteenth Bonaparte threw a bridge 
over the Pregel, and took a posi- 
tion there with his army. The de- 
feat at Friedland having caused an 
order for the evacuation of Kon- 
ingsberg, general Lestoque’s di- 
vision was, with extreme difficulty, 
enabled to join the main body of the 
Russians, and the corps of marshal 
Soult entered Koningsberg on the 
16th. While Bonaparte was ap- 
proaching to Tilsit, with his usual 
— an overture was made by 
eneral Benningsen to the duke of 
rg for an armistice. A confer. 
ence was almost immediately held 
on the subject, between Berthier 
and prince Labanoft. On the 2¢d 
an armistice was signed; and on 
the 24th an interview took place 
between the emperors of Russia 
and France on araft on the Niemen, 
and after their conference had last- 
ed two hours, the attendant princes 
and generals were admitted into 
their pavilion. While arrange. 
ments were making for the pre- 
liminaries, the town of Tilsit con- 
tinued to be the abode of these 
imperial personages, who, together 
with the king of Prussia, cultivated 
mutual intercourse and politeness. 
Entertainments were given in rapid 
succession. The troops of sanechal 
Davoust were reviewed by Bona- 
parte in the presence of his brother 
sovereigns, and occasioned ex- 
changes of compliment in the 
different parties, probably with 
feelings of avery opposite descrip- 
tion. The guards of the different 
monarchs, who occupied appropri- 
ated departments of the town, 
vied with their respective savereigns 
in marks of respectful atteption, 
and, for a short time, even ex- 
changed uniforms. During these 
interviews and attempts at concilia- 
tiONs 
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tion, to which the policy of Bona- 
parte was presumed, at least, as 
much conducive as his humanity, 
the arrangements of pacification 
were complied; and peace between 
Russia and France was ratified 
on the ninth of July. The two 
em rs then separated with mu- 
tual expressions of attachment, aad 
after exchanging the decorations 
of their respective orders. On‘the 
same day peace was signed between 
France and Prussia. 

By the latter treaty Prussia is 
deprived of all her territories on the 
left bank of the Elbe, and of all 
her Polish provinces, except that 
part situated between Pomerania 
andthe Newmarke, and ancient 
Prussia, and which ts to-the north 
of the little river Netz. The king 
of Saxony is to take the title of 
duke of Warsaw, and to have free 
communication, by a military 
road, between Saxony and his néw 
dominions, which were to consist 
of Thorn, Warsaw, and the rest of 
Prussian Poland, except that part 
which is tothe north of the Bug, 
and whieh, under the idea of esta- 
blishing natural boundaries between 
Russia and the duchy of Warsaw, 
was to be incorporated with the 
dominions ef Alexander. Dant- 
zic was to be an independent town: 
Fast Friesland was to be added to 
the kingdom of Holland: a new 
kingdom, under the title of that of 
Westphalia, was to be formed of 
the provinces ceded by the Prussian 
monarch, and others in the pos- 
session of the French emperor. 
The recognition of Jerome Bona- 
parte as sovereign of this new king- 
dom ; also of the kings of Holland, 
Naples, and of all the present and 
future members of the confedera- 
tion of the Rhine, was, likewise, 
yielded to on the part of Prussia ; 
with the consent also to close its 


ports, and become a im the 
ar ego Meme a ven 

y the publication treaty with 
Russia which was for sometine 
delayed, it appeared that the 
emperors mutually guarantied 
each other the iemppiendl thee 
possessions, and of those of th 
other powers included in the treaty, 
The kmgs of Holland, Naplesand 
Westphalia were. to be recognised 
by Russia. The offer of her med 
ation to effect a between 
France and England wes accepted, 
on the condition, that, withines 
month from the ratification of the 
treaty, England should admit thy 
mediation. The imdependence 
Dantzic: the military high way 
between Saxony andthe new duchy 
of Warsaw: the annexation 
part of Prussian Peland to th 
empire of Russia, forming alow. 
ticles in the Prussian treaty, which, 
in many of its other provision, 
was also a copy of the present, were 
mutually agreed to. The reston 
tion of the dukes of Sax 
Oldenburg, and Mecklenbay 
Sibwodat to the quiet possession 
of their dominions was acceded 
to by France. The confederatio 


of the Rhine was explicitly x. 


knowledged the emperor of 
Ruediog aie poe: equally t 
acknowledge the princes or sats 
who might hereafter be added 
this union, on the communicates 
of any such change by the Fresd 
government. 
The situation of Prussia in the 
preceding year, before she embark 
ed in the contest, and her reduced 
limits and power by the abot 
treaty, formed a painful andme 
lancholy contrast. She was & 
rived of Thorn, Dantsic, #4 
Varsaw ; of all the best and mnt 
fertile part of Poland ; of thea®™ 
mand and navigation of the ve 
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eolgs onthe right of which she 
was suffered to retain a small tract, 
ts order to connect her ancient 
ecsigns with the barren province 
of Pi merelia, and her dominions 
hetween the Oder and the Elbe ; 
while onthe left bank of the Elbe 
che no Jonger possessed 2 particle 
f terrtory. Silesia was restored 
to her, only on the condition of a 
tree nassage to the troops of that 
rince who was to be the sovereign 
of her Polish dominions. The 
preent and future members of the 
Rhinsh confederacy being ~~ 
resoonised by her, she was le 
unassisted and solitary. All the 
princes of the north of Germany, 
who were formerly under her con- 
rol, and who were to be permitted 
to retain or recover their possession, 
being induced or compelled to 
iin the federation of the Rhine, 
their resources, instead of being 
comined for her defence, must 
be capable at the suggestion of 
France of being directed to her 
ruin. ‘The causes which led to this 
humiliation of Prussia are too obvi- 
cus tobe particularly dwelt upon. 
Her jealousy of Austria, and her 
acquiescence in the encroachments 
and even the insults of Bonaparte, 
have led to that ruin which, for the 
sake of Europe, will be sincerely 
lamented; but, with respect to 
Prussia herself, would have been 
deplored with inexpressibly more 
bitterness than it is, if it had“been 
incurred in the strdggle for an ho- 
nest and ay yen system of 


.policy. But she deceived the hopes 


of the good, and even the copbi- 
dence of the wise. She suffered 
Bonaparte to extend his usurpation, 
and to consolidate his power, care- 
ess who were the victims of his 
depredation around her, and not 
sonmidering, that, however remote- 
y be was pursuing his career of 
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havec, he was only forming a larg- 
er: circle to be at length complet- 
ed in herself. Relying on her own 
strencth, such speculations were 
considered by her as. exhibiting 
only imaginary. dangers ; and hop- 
ingtosecure the friendship of. Bona- 
parte, which might raise her to be 
the first power in Germany, she 
favoured his views, and apologiz= 
ed for his excesses ; and shuddered 
at the thought of lifting her hand 
of voice in opposition to his power. 
But she neither blushed nor trem- 
bled to share in his spoil. She was 
eager to receive the bribe of her 
inactivity from the pillage of the 
innocent, whom she was bound by 
the most positive as well as natural 
engagements to protect. The pro- 
‘perty which she had not the spirit to 
plunder she had the meanness to re- 
ceive, and, after neglecting op- 
portunities of alliance, which might 
probably have effected the de- 
struction of this universal enemy, 
she at length inveighed against 
those atrocities which she had en- 
couraged, and those spoliations in 
which she had participated, re- 
fused to proceed in the road in 
which she had so long advanced 
without reluctance, and entered 
the lists alone with an adversary 
whom she had been repeatedly able 
to control, but by whom she was 
now sure to be defeated ! 

In the treaty between France 
and Russia, the teritories restored 
to Prussia are stated to,have been 
delivered up from the wish of 
Bonaparte to oblige the Russian 
emperor; without the slightest in- 
timation of its being required by 
Russia a3 a guarantee of the Ger- 
man empire. Germany was, in- 
deed, left completely to her fate. 
The acknowledgment by the em- 

ror, not only of what Bonaparte 
Pad already done, butaf what he 
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might do, at least so far as con- 
cerned the confederation of the 
Khine ; and the guarantee, not only 
of the possessions of France, but 
also of those of the powers in- 
cluded in the treaty, left open an 
immense field for the regulation 
and control of France, in which 
Kussia formerly possessed the nght 
and announced the determmation 
to resist herclarms. With a sprit 
somewhat inconsistent with the 
magnanimity usually ascribed to 
him, Alexander consented to re- 
ceive an increase of territory from 
the dominions of his defeated ally ; 
and thus, by yielding go receive as 
an obligation what blasted his 
fame, gratified the subtle policy of 
Bonaparte. ‘Turkey wastreated with 
little respect by her confederate, 
who stipulated that, on intelligence 
of this peace, to which she was no 
party, she should mstantly cease 
trom hostility with Russia, and 
avree to negotiate a peace with 
that power, under the mediation 
of France. So compulsory an in- 


terference appeared certai 
Sethe fess Males proce 
contempt than friendship, Thy 
article concerning the mediatiog o 
Russia between England an4 
France, was attended with a lim, 
tation as to time, which would 
scarcely admit of the ith 
that this mediation was 

or accepted by France, in 
thimg of the real spirit of concilis, 
DOR. 

It could not but be noticed the 
no provisions were introduced inte 
the treaty respecting Ca 
the Seven Islands = pe 
the kings of Sardinia and the’T'w) 
Sicilies. This circumstance mad 
it wndoubted that, whatever wa 
developed by the treaty of Tiki, 
much yet remained to be e 
Indeed, the secret articles of 
treaties are not onfrequently of 
more importance than what is et. 
posed to public observation, and 
are often mconsistent with profs 
sions solemnly made, and expects 
tions studiously excited. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Expeditions of the British Arms—of Admiral Duckworth to Constonti- 
no ple —Negrotiation with the Porte—Humihating Spectacle exhitited ly 
a British Admiral—Injury sustained by the British Squadron— E cpe- 
dition to Egypt—Capture of Alerandria—Attempt on Kosetta—Impru- 
dence of the Commander—Defeat and Return of the Troops—A second 
Attempt resolved on—Treachery of the Mamatukes — Detachment of the 
British Troops completely cut off—Preparations on a lorge Scale for the 
Expulsion of the English—Advance of the Governor of Fyypt from 
Caro to Alexandria—Evacuation of Egypt ty the English—Circum- 
stances of the Recapture of Buenos Ayres—Arrival in the River Plata of 
British Troops from the Cape —under Sir S Auchmuty—under General 
Whitelocke—Attempt to retake Buenos Ayres— Mode of Defence adopted 
ty the Town —Plan of Attack—Disasters of the British ps—Con- 
vention Letween the English and Spanish Generals—Evacuation of the 
River Plata by the English—Trial of Sir Home Popham—Fate of Mi- 
randa's Expedition—Capture of Curacoa — Expedition te Copenhagen — 
General Opinion of it— Force employed in it— Proclamation of the British 
Commanders—Bombardment of the City—Its Surrender—Terms of it— 
Humane Attention of the British Commanders. 


HE war between Russia and instructed to eed with seven 


Turkey led to an interrup- 
tion of that harmony which had 
long subsisted between the latter 
power and Great Britain. The 
victory of lord Nelson at Aboukir, 
and the subsequent advantages 
gained by the British army in 
Egypt, had excited the most lively 
regard of the Turks, whoge at- 
tachment was attended with vari- 
ous commercial privileges and 
facilities, not lightly to be abandon- 
ed. To political expedience, hows 
ever, involving the highest interest 
of any people, all other consi- 
derations must yield; and, Rus 
sia being engaged in a war-with 
the Porte, by the instigation of 
France, it was incumbent apoa 
England to attempt. an accormmoda- 
ton of the existing difference, and 
prevent, if possible, the direction 
of the strength of her ally towards 
the south of Furope. ‘For this 
parpose admiral Dyckworth was 


sail of the line, a frigate, and two 
sloops, to force the Dardanelles 
and bombard Constantinople, if 
certain terms should not be acced- 
ed to by the Turkish government. 
On the 19th af March he proceed- 
edto fulfil his orders. ‘Tvhe fire 
from - outer castles but little 
annoye is ships, but a very 
heavy canponade oo sustained on 
the Sage e between Sestos and 
Abgdos from both castles, and 
within point blank shot. ‘The su- 
perior return it received, however, 
considerably diminished its effect 
on the steromost vessels. A small 
Turkish squadron, at anchor, to 
the north-cast of the castles, was 
attacked by sir Sidney Smith, and 
driven on shore, where it was de- 
stroyed ; and the guns of a formi- 
dable battery at Point Pesques 
were spiked by a detachment of 
marines from.the Active. On 
the evening of the 20th, tle 

T3 squadron 
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squadron anchored about eight 
miles fromthecuy. The dispatches 
of Mr. Arbuthnot, thé ambassador 
to the Porte, who had quitted Con- 
stantinople, and was on board the 
admiral’s ship, were conveyed by 
a flag of truce. Ysak Bey, one of 
the ministers, came off, in conse- 
quence, to wait on the ambassador, 
and his expressions implied that 
the Turkish government was sin- 
cerely desirous of accommodation. 
Two days after the arrival of the 
English, the ambassador was 
taken ill, and the important bust- 
ness in agitation devolved upon 
the admiral. The negotiation con- 
tinued till the 27th; and, in the 
interval, such was the unfortunate 
state of the weather that it was not 
at, any time in the power of sir J, 
Duckworth to heve occupied a 
situation which would have_ enabled 
him to commence offensive opera- 
tions. ‘The urgency ‘ot represen. 
tation to the Divan, throagh the 
long series of his dispatches, that 
no time was to be lost, was ac- 
companied with reiterated menaces 
ot hostility and destruction, in 
mortifying opposition to that state 
of imbecility which he actually ex- 
perienced, and of which the Turks 
were well aware, and well knew 
how to avail themselves. It was, 
indeed, a novel and humiliating 
spectacle fot a British admiral to 
employ so many successive days in 
repeating threats which he had no 
power to enforce, and in exciting 
only the ridicule and contempt of 
the enemy. At length it became 
necessary to terminate an exhibition 
thus disgraceful. "I'he time which 
had been occupied by the English 
commander in empty menaces had 
been employed by the Turks in the 
mosf active repairs and prepara- 
tiens. The whole Ime of the coast 
presented a chain of batteries. 


Twelve line of battle shi 
ready with their sails nd os 
filled with troops; an innumerable 
multitude of small craft, with fire 
vessels, had been callected ; and 
the troops assembled in Constans. 
nople constituted a very formi 
force. Had the weather at} 
favoured an attack, these accump, 
lated means of resistance by the 
enemy must have been attended 
with a doubtful issue to the British 
squadron ; and even had the 
dron succeeded against all this op. 
position, the repassage of the Dar. 
danelles was stil requisite to com. 
plete its triumph ; and, in its pe- 
cessarily mutilated state, after suck 
a conflict, could have been barely 
practicable. The idea of waiting 
for a wind, to bombard the city, 
was now abandoned ; and, wound. 
ed asthe British commander x. 
knowledges himself to have been 
in pride and ambition, on th> fe 
of March he weighed anchor, and 
by the next day before noon, every 
ship had cleared the pa3sage of the 
Dardanelles. ‘This escipe, how 
éver, was only from destruction, 
and not from very serious loss and 
injury. The Gre of the ine 
castles, which had been severe in 
the fitst passage, Was more tha 
doubly formidable on the retom, 
The Windsor Castle was struck br 
agranite shot of 800 pounds weigh. 
re killed and wounded during this 
¢ritical operation amounted to? 
considerable number. ‘The damage 
dene to most of ‘the ships in bel, 
masts, and rigging, was very 
In the whole of this pin is 
a fair were killed and woundedaber: 
800 British officers and seamen; @ 
expenditure of Valour and blood 
which, under wise direction, bs 
often, besides adding to the gion 
of the country, purchased tor 4 


advantages of the first — 
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cat which was here connected only 
yee and humiliation. 

The idea of the expedition was 
certainly judicious and even grand, 
but the means employed were to- 
tally inadequate to end; and 
no advertence seems to have been 

‘ven by those who planned this 
scheme, to those circumstances of 
wind and weather, which, in enter- 
prises of such a description, ought 
ever to be expected to occur to 
delay the operations of a large 
force, and frustrate the success of 


asmallone. Ona nw tof such 
consequence, @ — eet ; should 
have been sent. ‘The Russian fleet 
might have been required to join 
the British; and, for an object 
principally Russian, it cannot be 
doubted, would have exerted itself 
to the utmost. But above all, 
troops should have accompanied 
the expedition. These abounded, 
and were unemployed, in the Medi- 
terranean. By the landing of these 
npon the coast, the line of fortifi- 
cations might have been destroyed, 
and their renewal might have been 
prevented by the fire of one or two 
thips; which, if the admiral’s force 
had been as large as it ought to 
have been, might easily have been 
spared, and stationed off those 
points most likely to effect annoy- 
ance, particularly the straits of 
the Dardanelles. ‘The passage be- 
ing thus preserved clear, the fleet 
might have waited the contingen- 
aes of weather; and, indeed, by 
cutting off supplies from the city, 
woul eventually have answered its 
oa effectually as by bom- 

The Turkish govern- 
ment must inevitably have ytelded. 
Commercial relations would have 
contmued uninterrupted 3 the Rus- 
sans on the Danube would have 
jomed their brethren on the Vis- 
tula; and the British arms would 
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have been unstained and triumph- 


ant. 

While admiral Duckworth was 
advancing to Constantinople to fix 
between the two countries those 
wn which were ue a situation 
highly critical, an English ex 
aiden was preventing cowards 
another point of the Turkish do- 
minions. On the 6th of March 
a detachment, consisting of about 
5000 men, under the command of 
a Fraser, was embarked at 

essina in 33 transports, for the 
purpose of taking possession of 
Alexandria. The day after quit- 
ting Messina 19 of the transports 

ed company. On the 16th of 

ch the remainder came to az 
anchor before Alexandria. The 
intelligence which was received from 
major Misset, the British resident 
at this place, who had been in- 
formed of the expedition, stated 
that the inhabitants were well af- 
fected to the British; that, not- 
withstanding the diminished force 
of the troops, therefore, a landi 
should be immediately effected, oat 
that within 24 hours a body of 
Albanians was expected to arrive 
to the assistance of the garrison. 
Accordingly, on the morning of the 
19th, the commander occupied the 
spot rendered memorable by the 
victory under the heroic Aber- 
crombie. Detachments were im- 
mediately sent to take possession 
of Aboukir castle and the cut be- 
tween the lakes Maadie and Mas- 
cati, by which the Albanians were 
expected. A summons was now 
sent to the inhabitants. A flag of 
truce was immediately dispatched 
im return; a capitulation was 
agreed to and signed; and on the 
morning of the 21st general Fraser 
took possession of the place. 

In consequence of the represen- 

ations of major Misset, that, un- 
T4 less 
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less Rosetta and Rahmanie were 
also taken, the irhabitants of Alex- 


andria were in imminent danger of 


famine, 1500 men were detached 
asrainst these places, under major- 
general Wauchope. No opposition 
occurred to the troops on. their 
march towards Rosetta, and the 
heights of Abourmandour, which 
command it, were occupied with- 
outany loss. Instead of retaining 
possession of this post, the general 
was induced, without any previous 
examination, to enter the town with 
his whole force. Preparations, 
however, had been oa for his 
reception, Turks and Albanians 
had been posted in various build- 
ings and advantageous. situations, 
and from every window and roof 
he was assailed by such a severe 
fire of musquetry, that his troops 
were obliged to evacuate the place, 
with the loss of nearly 300 killed 
and wounded. The commander 
was killed by a discharge from one 
of the houses, and brigadier-ge- 
neral Meade was wounded. In 
the trying situation to which, the 
troops were thus rashly exposed, 
they behaved with the most admi- 
rable courage and discipline, and 
were able to effect their retreat in 
goodorder to Aboukir, whence they 
returned to Alexandria. 

Provisions were now become ex- 
tremely scarce in this place, and 
the renewed representations of 
major Misset, on the necessity of 
taking Rosetta, were corroborated 
by the magistrates of the town, im 
the name of the inhabitants; who 
stated that a famine must be the 
inevitable and speedy consequence, 
if this measure were not executed. 
Another and stronger corps was 
therefore dispatched for the accom- 
plishment of this important busi- 
ness, under brigadier-general Stu- 
art. On the 9th of April this 
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force took post Opposite the Ale 
andrian gate of Rosetta, 
summons of the town being 
lected, they began to form nd 
batteries. ‘The British COMM Ande 
had conceived the greatest 
from the promised assistance 
the Mamalukes, and their 
ance was now expected daily, a 
even hourly. Lieutenant-cobe 
Macleod was sent to seize an ip 
portant post at the village Els 
ed, by which the junetion of & 
expected succour with the Brad 
force might be facilitated. Afr 
waiting in these circumstances; 
considerable time without the 
rival of any intelligence respectigg 
this requisite assistance, a resolune 
was taken on the night of the fle 
‘to retire on the ensuing day. Ear, 
however, in the morning colo 
Macleod informed the general tz 
60 or 70 large vessels tull of troop 
were descending the Nile. Te 
danger was now alarming, and st 
a moment was to be lost. Ordm 
were immediately dispatched tote 
colonel to abandon his position ast 
return to the main body ; but the 
orders were most unfortunate 
intercepted. ‘The commander he 
self withdrew immediately with is 
army formed in a hollow squat, 
taking with him all the cannon a 
ammunition which the circum 
stances of the crisis would perm 
The troops kept the most comps 
order, and presented each way® 
formidable a front, that the p® 
suers, with all their superonty® 
numbers and impetuosity of attach 
were unable to break them, 2! 
smaller loss was experiences? 
might reasonably have been 
ed. The detachment at 
med, however, was comp 

off, and the whole loss m 
wounded and missing, from 
commencement of the ao 
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ander general Stuart, consisted of 


men. 
= Saemian of disasters made 


impression on the public 
re a To be defeated on the 
plains 
duced 


t, which had pro- 

tee fairest wreaths 
toadorn the brow of British valour, 
was particularly mortifying. Dis- 
ater, however, was totally uncon- 
nected with ignominy in the Bri- 
tish troops, who, in both the cases 
shove related, exhibited all that 
discipline, intrepidity, and perse- 
verance for which they are so no- 
bly distinguished. But though 
the bravery and good conduct of 
the troops were unimpeachable in 
both, the judgment of the com- 
mander in the first was by no 
means so. The idea of quitting 
the eminence by which Rosetta 
vasfullycommanded, and march- 
ing, with all his troops, into the 
town, without having examined it, 
and without having had any in- 
tercourse with it, and also without 
ay artillery by which he might 
have ot squares and streets, 
appears the result of extreme im- 


becility or infatuation. ‘Ihe ex- 
pedition itself to Rosetta, in the 
ensting circumstances of Alexan- 
dria, was wisely resolved on. ‘The 
taking possession of this place was 
anobject of Bonaparte immediate- 
\y after his landing in Egypt. ‘The 
merruption likely to occur in the 
regular supplies of Alexandria, 
mom is Occupation by an enemy, 

“ts the acquisition ef Rosetta, 
not indeed, necessarily, in all cases, 

le, but, with a view to 
coatingency and even probability, 
* primary object of attention. But 
© accomplish such an object, 
which every well digested plan 
must have comprehended, a su- 
Peer force to what was actually 


*at to Egypt should have been 
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employed. Indeed the expedition 
itself to Egypt appears to have 
been by no means necessary or 
prudent at the time of its being 
undertaken. ‘The French had made 
no ne for such a conquest, 
and had no means of effecting it. 
The occupation of the coast of the 
country ¢and, with the force em- 
ployed in the expedition, more 
than this was obviously imprac- 
ticable,and eventhis probably could 
not have been maintained) could 
have been of no material advan- 
tage, and a force was locked up 
by this enterprise which might have 
been employed to purposes of the 
utmost consequence. 

The anticipations entertained of 
a famine at Alexandria were hap- 
pily not verified by events. For 
several months the British troo 
remained in possession of it, with- 
out Rosetta, and provisions be- 
came more and more plentiful. 
Preparations however were mak- 
ing at Cairo upon a large scale to 
eifect their expulsion ; and on the 
eighth of August the governor of 
Egypt, at the head of a formi- 
dable force of infantry and cavalry, 
advanced towards Alexandria. ‘The 
degree of importance attached to 
the pessession of this place by the 
new ministry, had regulated their 
instructions to the commander with 
regard to his conduct in contin- 
gencies ; and the diminished state 
of his torces, the disaffection from 
the inhabitants which must have 
resulted from his vigorous and de- 
termined opposition, and the vast 
body now collected against him, 
induced him to abandon the idea 
of a defence. On the approach 
of the enemy to the town, therefore, 
he sent a flag of truce, announcing 
that, on condition of the delivery 
of British prisoners, the army un, 
der hiscommand should immedi. 
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ately evacuate Egypt. This con- 
dition was accepted with as little 
hesitation as it was made; The 
English force almost immediately 
embarked, and on the 22d of Sep. 
tember the standard of Mahomet 
again waved on the towers of Alex- 
andria, 

In the beginning of the year 
the public feelings were consider- 
ably agitated by rumours of the 
recapture of Buenos Ayres, and 
it was soon confirmed, that the 
tranquil acquiescence of the inha- 
bitants, on its occupation by gene- 
ral Beresford, was not of long du- 
ration. Both loyalty and super- 
stition animated considerable num- 
bers to exert themselves for the ex- 
pulsion of the English. The mild- 
ness of che regulations adopted was 
insufhcient to conciliate the inha- 
bitan's to an heretical government. 
the recollection of the treasure 

cried off by the mvaders was at- 
teoded with considerable exaspera- 
tion, and the smallness of the torce 
rematmg to protect an acquisition 
oi such extent and consequence, 
furnished, perhaps, the most power- 
ful motive to attempt wresting it 
from their haads. Several indivi- 
duals of the municipality soon be- 
gan to organize the means of re- 
sistance. Pueridon, a member of 
this body, exerted himself with 
great prudence and address in stt- 
mulating the ardour of the inhabi- 
tants and collecting dzpéts of arms. 
Colonel Liniers, a French officer 
im the Spanish service, was at the 
same tune in full activity on the 
north side ot the river, from which 
it was tumpossible to prevent his 
passing to the south whenever a 
fair wind occurred. Having ani- 
mated the people of the town with 
a strong sptru of hostility, and form- 
e.m it, m places best calculated 
for annoyance, magazines of arms, 


Pucridon withdrew with them. 
regular and disciplined of bis a4 
herents, to collect a force vi 
which he might soon succemfaly 
advance again and commence y 
attack. © was speedily join 
by numbers from various parts « 
the country. The governor wy 
now fully aware of the danger o 
his new settlement. Justly og 
ceiving that the conflict shou 
not be delayed for a single m. 
ment, while the enemy was thy 
reinforcing and extending his pe 
parations, and his own strengt 
was incapable of receiving anyad 
dition, he proceeded, at the head d 
500 men, five leagues from te 
town, and made a successful atta 
on 1500 Spaniards, who had bee 
already collected, takinga numbe 
of prisoners, and nine pieces of a» 
non, The troops under colond 
Liniers, however, soon after jomed 
Pueridon, without the slights 
molestation, and their united forces 
now advanced towards the tom 
General Berestord, well knowing 
the disaffection of the inhabitant, 
determined to attack the enemyz 
a distance; but a succession of te 
most violent rafhs taking place 
the rouds were totally imprach 
cable for every thing but cavalry. 
This intention therefore was nett» 
sarily abandoned. ‘The enemy, 
possessing an inexhaustible suppy 
of horses, were but little emba 
rassed by the state of the road 
and were now very rapidly » 
proaching the town in several & 
rections. ‘The various aven0s 
were soon after filled by the Span 
army, and the inhabitants *% 
armed in great numbers on 
tops of the houses and charches 
designing to conduct a war ot #® 
bush. On the 12th of Augut) 
smart firing began from the a 


vanced posts of the enemys = 
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effect by the 


Pricish pod planted towards 
the principal streets leading to the 
erand square. The castle was 
“ommanded from the tops of the 
houses by the armed inhabitants, 
snd a cannon had been raisedto the 
top of one of the churches which 


fd considerable execution. Great 
ampetuosity and eat firmness were 
manifested by the Spaniards, and 
three pieces of artillery were push. 
ed ca by them with great rapidity 
and destruction, but were soon 
taken, in consequence of a charre 
breolonel Pack. Reinforcements 
wereevery moment. crowding from 
the back streets of the town to the 
rofsof the buildings tommand- 
ing the great square, where. the 
English general had hoped to bring 
the Spanish army to & contest, but 
witre his wishes and endeavours 
for this purpose were equally met- 
fettial, and his little army was 
not tpidly falling by shots from 
invbible persons. Nothing now 
remained therefore but to hoist a 
fay of truce on the castic. The 
conditions of a capitularion were 
almost immediately agreed to. and 
were honourable to the Britis!) ar- 
my. They were permitted to 
march out with all the honours ot 
wat, and to be exchanged for 
whatever number of Spaniards had 
been ttiken by them since their are 
wal. “They were also to be im- 
mediately embarked in the crans- 
for England. ‘I’hese terms, 
owever, the Spaniards dishonour- 
ably violated. 
smaliness of the force uncer 
general Beresford, and its known 
fly cia to contend success- 
ms Ae ificulties not unlikely 
a hone a reinforcement, 
denuiched Backhouse, to be 
foe i om the Cape. This 
»Sowever, did not reach the 
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river Plate till the 12th of Octoher. 
The immediate object of this ex- 
pedition being thus precluded, the 
first effort of the commander .was 
directed to occupy a position on 
shore, and there await the arrival 
of reinforcements, or of further in- 
structions. ‘Lhe town of Maldona- 
do appearing a favourable position 
for retreshing the troops, and mount- 
ing the cavalry, 400 men were im- 
mediately landed under lieutenant 
colonel Vassal, and took possession 
of it atter very slice t resistance. 
Inteliigence was received by the 
British ministry of sir Home Pop- 
ham’s enterprise against Buenos 
Ayres in the month of June, after 
its beme undertaken; it was not 
however till October that a rein- 
forcement was sent out from Eng- 
land under the command of sir S. 
Auchinuty and the convoy of sir 
R. Sterling, who was appointed 
to supersede sir H. Popham in the 
command of the naval depart- 
ment on that station. ‘This torce 
arrived at Maldonado on the fifth 
of January. The troops trom the 
Cape were immediitely taken un- 


der the orders of sir Samuel, and 


Maldonado was speedily evacuat- 
ed. An attack on Montevideo 


was now determined on, and ou 
the morning of the 18th a landing 
was effected in a small bay about 
nine miles from the town. During 
the disembarkation the enemy were 
in possession of the surrounding 
heights, in great force, but made 
nO Opposition, nor to the subse- 
quent occupation of a streng post 
about nine miles from the town. 
On the 19th the army moved on 
towards Montevideo. Fwo heights, 
to their front and left, were occu- 
pied by about four thousand horse, 
and a heavy fire of round and 
grape shot now opened ; but, by a 
spirited charge from the light a 

Lullon 
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talion under colonel Brownrigge, 
the corps opposed to him was di- 
spersed with the loss of one of their 
guns. The enemy on the flank 
also commenced a retreat immedi- 
ately, and, without any further 
opposition but that of a distant 
cannonade, the British commander 
was permitted to occupy a position 
two miles from the citadel. In 
the morning, the whole force of the 
Spaniards, consisting of about 6000 
men, came out of the town to meet 
the English, and commence an 
attack in two columns, one of 
which was defeated and driven 
back with the loss of about twelve 
hundred men. In consequence of 
this, the other retreated without 
coming to action. The siege of 
ehe place almost immediately com- 
menced. Batteries were in a few 
days opened upon the town, and 
all the frigates and smaller vessels 
approached as closely as they could 
with safety and cannonaded it. No 
disposition, however, was shown 
by the garrison to a surrender. 
The works were in a respectable 
state, and ably defended. It was 
determired, therefore, to erect a 
battery as nearly as possible to a 
wall by the south gate of the cita- 
del, which communicated with the 
sea. A vigorous fire was kept 
up from this battery, within 600 
yards of the gate, and, though 
exposed to a very superior fire of 
the enemy, a breach was reported 
practicable on the second of Fe- 
bruary. Orders were consequent- 
ly issued for the assault one hour 
before day-break on the ensuing 
morning. The troops destined 
for this service were commanded 
by colonel Brown; and the remuin- 
der of the British force, including 
a corps of 700 marines and sea- 
men, were encamped under briga- 
dier general Lumley to ptotect the 
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rear. The night was citron, 
dark, and Pepa s . 

PS Approaches 
very nearly to the breach belie 
they were discovered. A me 
dreadful fire, however, now, 
ed from every gun that could 
supposed to bear upon it, and & 
discharges of musquetry from ts 
garrison were, also, unremited 

n consequence of the darknes 
the head of the column missed ty 
breach, which in the course of t 
night had been closed yp a 
strongly barricaded with hidy 
notwithstanding all the fire of th 
besiegers. It was at length hor, 
ever discovered, and, dithcult a 
was of access, in consequence a 
the efforts of the encmy to render 
it as impracticable as the untoud 
ed wall, the soldiers rushed w 
wards it with the greatest impetus 
sity. They her’ forced ther 
way through it to the ramparts, asd 
from them into the town, overtus 
ing the cannon, which had bes 
placed at the head of the principil 
avenues, and the fire of which ww 
extremely severe, and clearing th 
batteries and streets with the bay 
onet. By eight o'clock im th 
morning every thing was complete 
ly in their possession, perfect ta 
quillity reigned throughout th 
place, and the women were st 
walking about the town withon 
the slightest alarm. From 
first landing to the occupatwn @ 
the citadel, the British loss amous- 
ed to about 600 men; major 
rymple, a field officer, was bib 
de ; and lieutenant-colonels Vase 
and Brownrigge died of thet 
wounds. The loss sustained yy 
the enemy was about 500 kilet 
and 500 wounded; about gee 
were made prisoners, and 19 
were supposed to have escaped , 
boats or to have secreted themee 
in the town. 
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negotiations were pend. 
Rs preceding year between 
jc and England, transports 
ind remained — in 
; itish ports; and enter 
eich had been projected 
against different quarters for the 
sowopance of the enemy, were from 
ime to time delayed, in the idea 
that peace might render them su- 
etfiuous. According to the fluc- 
uations of diplomacy, orders “" 
counter orders were repeatedly 
ned; and the relaxation of — 
on the part of England, 

we the enemy was availing him- 
elf of every opportunity to extend 
\is triumphs, excited no small dis- 
approbation, At length public 
epaion having expressed itself 
arongly against further delay, ge- 
veral Crawford was ordered to 
sil with an expedition of nearly 
5000 ros _ the protection of 
tour ships line, and wait at 
Port Praya for orders, which he 
should —_— from admiral Mur- 
ray, who, with two ships more of 
the line, had been denined to join 
and superintend the convoy; but 
— ships were not fully equipped 
au the moment when ministers at 
lst thought it leeumbent pores 
ae urge ~ gre of the 
trpeditign. General Crawford 
ore, proceeded to Port Praya 
tader a of the hon. captain 
Stepford. in this place he waited 
fora month in expectation of the 
anval of admiral Murray, who, 
towever, had been detained in port 
by unfavourable winds. At the 
‘spitation of a month captain Stop- 
ford was prevailed upon to quit 
= a vo convey of the na 
wi &@ very short period 
bene admiral Murray actual- 
smived. The conduct of gene- 
op wwtord in this instance in- 
ministers to supersede him 
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in the command by the appoint- 
ment of general Whitelocke, who 
quitted England in March, and 
was joined in the river Plata ia 
June, by the British troops which 
had at different times arrived in 
that quarter under colonel Back- 
house, sir Samuel Auchmuty, and 
lastly general Crawford himself. 
An attack on Buenos Ayres was 
immediately resolved on and pre- 
pared for. After many delays 
occasioned by foul winds, a hend- 
ing was accomplished without the 
slightest opposition on the 28th of 
June at Ensenada, about thirty 
miles eastward of the town, The 
country between this spot and 
Buenos Ayres is intersected by 
deep and muddy rivulets, and 
abounds in swamps which rendered 
the march of the troops extremely 
fatiguing. Colonel Mahon, who 
was bringing up the heavy artil- 
lery, was instructed to wait at Ke- 
duction till further orders; and the 
army, divided into two columns, 
proceeded towards the town in op- 
posite directions, and, after sur- 
mounting various diihculties from 
parties of the enemy or the nature 
of the ground, joined before Buenos 
Ayres the next day. The line 
was formed by placing general 
Auchmuty’s brigade on the left, 
extending within two miles of the 
convent of Recoleta. The 36th 
and 88th regiments were on his 
right. The brigade of general 
Crawford occupied the principal 
avenues to the town, and were 
about three miles distant from the 
=“ square and fort, his right 
mg also well supported by an 
appointment of dragoons, dragoon 
guards, and the 45th regiment ex- 
tending to the Residencia. ‘The 
town was thus nearly invested. 
In consequence of understanding 
that the enemy meant to occupy thé 
fiat 
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flat roofs of the houses for defence 
and annoyance, and of the con- 
sideration that the town was di- 
vided into squares of about 140 
yards each, general Whitelocke 
states himself to have adopted the 
following plan of attack. One 
reyriment was to be detached by 
general Auchmuty to take posses- 
sion of the Plaza de ‘l'oros, and 
the adjacent strong position. Four 
éther regiments were divided into 
wings, and each of these was or- 
dered to penetrate the strect direct- 
ly opposite to it. The light bat- 
talion and the 98th regiment were 
in the same manner to -proceed 
down the two streets, on the right 
of the centre one, each wing being 
followed. by a three pounder ; and 
the 45th regiment, after passing 
the two streets immediately ad- 
joining, was to fix its station at the 
Residencia. Two six pounders 
covered by the carabineers, and 
several troops of light dragoons, 
were ordered through the central 
street. Lyery diviston was to pro- 
ceed along the street directly in 
its front till it arrived. at the last 
square, adjoining the river, there 
to occupy. the flat roofs of the 
houses ard await further instruc. 
tions. ‘he scizure of two situa- 
tions best calculated for annoyance 
was committed to the 95th. A 
corporal’s guard was to march at 
the head of every column with 
crows, to break open the doors of 
the houses ; and the musquets were 
to be kept unloaded till the co- 
lumns were formed at their ap- 
pointed final stations. 

These arrangements having been 
iven out, the strong post of the 
etiro and Plaza de Toros was 
approached early in the morning 
of the filth of July by general 
Auchmuty, and, notwithstanding 
the severe discharges of grape shor 








and musquctry from the Se. 
ards, he gained pessession of tis 
place, taking 32 pieces of canner 
600 prisoners, and a vast quante, 
of ammunition. The 5th re, 
ment advanced to the. river ate 
experiencing very little oppositiog 
and took possession of the chare) 
and convent ef St. Catalina. Th 
division of general Lumley wy 
opposed im tts march by an igen 
sunt fire of musquetry from th 
tops of the houses, the doors ¢ 
which were so firmly barricaded, 
that scarcely any effort could fore 
them open, while the streets wer 
intersected by deep ditches, intk 
inside of which were planted cannon, 
which porred grape shot on th 
advancing columns. The 3éthm 
giment, however, was enabled t 
overcome all this formidable op 
position, and to reach its final de 
stination. ‘Lhe other regiment wa 
more exposed to the fire ofth 
fort, and the principal defences @ 
the Spaniards, and was completelt 
overpowered and taken. This ms 
fortune rendered unavailing te 
success of the 36th, the exposurt 
of whose flank now repdered am 
treat necessary for it, upon the pot 
of general Auchmuty ; which wa, 
also, now become requisite forth 
Sth regiment trom the convent« 
St. Catalina. In the mean tim 
the six-pounders, appointed # 
move down the principal streets 
experienced the severest Gre frm 
an opposing battery. In the® 
tempt to take this by the bayent 
the first and second in com 

were both wounded and the fit 
from the battery still contmamg, 
as well as from the windows 

tops of houses, a retreat became 
absolutely necessary. ‘This di 
sion, however, occupied a posite 
in front of the’ enemy’s principe 


defence, and had advanced = 
"> 
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beyond their first "station. in 
a morning. Lieutenant-colonel 
Pack with the left division of gene- 
nl Crawford's brigade, had — 
nearly to the river, where it 
= to occupy the Jesuits’ college, 
ghich commanded the principal 
sh fine of defence. But, on 
turning to the left, the fire of the 
enemy rendered all further advance 
absolutely impracticable. Part of 
them took ssion of a house, 
which was almost immediately 
found incapable of being maintain- 
ed, and no alternative remained 
for it but absolute destruction or 
wrrender, The remainder, after 
sustaining with intrepidity the in- 
cesamt discharge of the enemy, by 
which their commander was wound- 
ed, retired upon the right division 
commandéd by general Crawford 
himself. This division had pene- 
trated quite through the town to 
the river, after which it turned to 
the left to approach the great 
— fort, from one bastion 
t which At was _ 400 yards 
distant rnin owever, the 
fae ofthe left division, and being 
now opposed by an immense supe- 
fhority of the enemy, the general 
deemed eng — to occupy 
without delay the convent of Sc. 
Donlingo, near which he was at 
mre ha Residencia had 
gained colonel Guard 
Who. was’ conelderably giteaeed 
from the Spanish centre, with v 
~ Opposition ; and leaving it 
nen of his lightcompanies, 
advanced towards general 
Crawford and joined him at the 
Snvent. The building was al- 
most mstantly surrounded; and 
wxwithstanding the reinforcement 
io ee general Craw- 
Odliged to confine him- 
the weg to defence, and from 
“i a well-directed fire was 
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for some time kept ap on the Spa- 
niards. His troops were, however, 
exposed, in their turn, to discharges 
of round shot, grape, and musques 
try, which at length obliged them 
to abandon the roof. A force of 
nearly 6000 men was advancing 
with cannon to force the wooden 
gates of the convent, which were 
directly opposite to the fort. In 
these circumstances, all communi- 
cation with other columns being 
completely cut off, at four o’clock 
in the afternoon general Crawford 
surrendered to the enemy. 

Thus dearly were the advan- 
tages purchased which had been 
this day obtained. ‘lhe occupa. 
tion of de ‘Toros on the right, and 
of the Residencia on the left, while 
an advanced position was maintain- 
ed by the commander in chief, op- 
posite the enemy’s centre, were 
gained at the expense of 2500 men, 
in killed, wounded, and prisoners. 
Every house had been converted 
into a fortress, from which the 
occupier and his negroes had 
availed themselves of all the means 
both of defence and annoyance. 
Musquetry, bricks, and stones were 
employed from their secure eleva- 
tion, with all the ardaur of patrio- 
tism, and all the zeal of fana- 
ticism. Volleys of grape shot 
were discharged at the corners ‘of 
almost every street, to the passing 
of which, barricadoes and ditches 
presented likewise the most .férmi< 
dable impediments. The whole 
population of Buenos Ayres seem- 
ed to have been long prepared to 
repel the attack, and were evidient+ 
ly animated by a resolution bor- 
dering upon rage. The’nightex- 
hibited an impressive: pause of des 
struction. In the morning gene- 
ral Liniers addressed a letter. to 
the British commander,” offering 


to deliver up the prisouers.takea 
now, 
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now, and from general Beresford, 
on condition that the attack on the 
town should be discontinued, and 
that within two months the river 
Plata should be evacuated by the 
British troops. It was stated in 
this dispatch that the exasperation 
of the populace against the En- 
glish prisoners was unbounded, 
and that if hostilities were pez- 
sisted in by general Whitelocke, 
it would be impossible to ensure 
their safety. ‘These terms were 
almost immediately yielded to by 
general Whitelocke, who states 
himself to have been determined 
to this assent principally from 2 
reference to the situation of the 
prisoners, which, from unquesti- 
onable intelligence, he understood 
to be highly critical, and trom the 
consideration that the possession 
of a country whose inhabitants 
were so decidedly hostile to the 
conqueror, could not ‘possibly be 
attended with the least advantage. 

The facility with which errors 
are detected in plans which have 
proved unsuccessful, ought not to 
preclude some remarks on the ope- 
rations and conclusion of this en- 
terprise. The mode of defence in- 
tended to be adopted by the Spa- 
niards, appears to have been per- 
fectly ascertained by the British 
cemmander; and every obstacle 
must have been expected to arise 
which actually occurred from bar- 
ricaded streets, and an armed po- 
ulation on the roofs of all the 

uses and public buildings. Yet, 
in these circumstances, the appli- 
cation of heavy artillery, in the 
first instamce, at some distance 
frora the town, seems to have been 

tally unthomrht of, this artillery 
being far in the rear of the army ; 
and a coup ec main, exposed to the 
Most Mmminer: dangers and cer- 
tain losses, was preterred to this 





regular preparatory applics 
which could canahe. beeen 
rocure the most decisive sneces 
Zach division on enter: 
ering Ue 
town was preteded by a Corporal 
guard, furnished wich ITON crows 
to break open the doors of thei, 
habitants, who, knowing the » 
eurity with which they were coe 
against all similar attempts, smile 
at their inefficacy, and leisure!s 
directed an unerring aim at the 
who were employed in a busing 
at once so tragical and ludicrog, 
The troops were, moreover, @ 
dered to enter the town with ther 
pieces unloaded, as if it had bees 
imagined, that, before their arrivd 
at their several places of destin 
tion, through long streets, anda 
series of obstacles necessarily im 
posing repeated delays, no ds 
charges of musquetry fom Brus 
soldiers could have had any effec 
in counteracting those which wer 
poured with such dreadful havoc 
upon themselves. Notwithstand 
ing, however, the singularity @ 
the mode of attack adopted by the 
general, several advantages were 
actually gained; an  smportait 
post was occupied to the right and 
another on the left, and a positm 
Was maintained by the comma 
der in chief in front of the cent; 
and, what evinces that these a 
vantages were by no means ine@ 
siderable, the governor of the plate 
urges an accommodation on 
English commander, not frome 
argument of his eventual su 
being inevitable, or of his retret 
being impossible, but from O 
danger of the English prisoners, & 
hostilities were still persisted ® 
This overture is acceded to by 
general Whitelocke, with a view ® 
the safety of the prisoners 
from the general conclusion 


the enmity of the Spanish! os 
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tot would. preclude the possibi- 
tay of any permanent advantage 
een efter the most decided suc- 
a No mention is made in his 
ch of the im possibili ity of 
rth advance, oT of al ly dit- 
S-ulnes Which precluc led the em- 
turkation and return of the troops 
t) Montevideo ; where reinforce- 
ments might have been waited for 
to renew hostile operations, and 
a decision on the policy of aban- 
doning Sowh Americ might 
hove been recerved for ministers, 
ead of being prematurely and 
negularly pronoun ced by a mill- 
wy commander. Six hundred 
Spants h prisoners were in possession 
the Britt ish army, at the mo- 
ment when the accommodation 
was sugges sted, who might have 
been considered as guarantees for 
the safety of the English soldiers. 
The enmity of the inhabitants was 
tully ascertained betore the attack, 
which, if pon that principle it 
ght to be abandoned, ought 
aso never to have bee nmad le. It 
vas by no means certain, however, 
Wat under the lenieat d: sijelo 
ad fostering care of Ty 
endices ot the inha it ts mioht 
Kbave been gradually mitivated 
‘he communication of important 
nvuezes might have substituted 
mplacency and cven 
r erasperation. Or it, duriag 
ue protracti Nn of the ren , 
K appeared that this 
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video. The prudence of evacuat- 
ing the one station by no means 
included the necessity of abandon- 
ing the other. Indeed, both with 
respect to the terms of the detini- 
tive treaty, and the method of 
attack, there seem to be the most 
serious grounds for inquiry. 


_* 


In connection with the subject 
of South America, it is p: ‘oper to 
notice an event which tcok place 
at an earlier period of the year 
than what has been just recorded, 
which is the trial of sir Home Pop- 
ham. It has been observed, that 
sir H. was superseded by admiral 
Stirling, and ordered to return 
home. Immediately on his ar- 
rival he was put under arrest bv 
the admiralty, to await his trial 
by a court martial, which speedily 
afterwards took place at Ports. 
mouth. ‘The substance of the 
charges stated, that he had been 
appointed on an expedition to the 
Cape in conjunction with the troops 
under sir David Batrd, which ex- 
pedition had proved ccessful; 
but thar, with a view to attack the 
Spanish seitlements in the river 
Pl. ita, for which he had no direc. 
tion or authority whatever, he 
withdrew trom the Cine the whole 
of the naval force under his com- 
mand, which had been placed 
under him solely with the view 
of defending it, thus leaving the 
Cape exposed to insult and attack, 
unprovided with the means ot cap- 
turing any ship from the enemy 
which might put into it, and even 
of affording protection to com 
merce. On this interesting trial 
it was clearly proved, and mdeed 
admitted, that 3 Home Popham 
engaged in this expedition with 
orders; and on the fifth day of the 
proceedings, which attracted ina 
very extraordinary degree the 
public attention, the evidence be- 
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ing emery closed, the court 
was in deliberation for four hours. 
At the expiration of this period, 
the defendant was called im, the 
charge was read, and the opinion 
of the court was stated by the 
judge advocate to be, that the 
charge was fully proved. As the 
withdrawing Sithont orders the 
whole of any naval force from the 
face in which it was directed to 
fe employed, and employing it in 
distant Operations against the ene- 
iny, more especially if the success 
of such operations were likely 
to prevent its speedy return, might 
be attended with the most. seri- 
ous inconveniences to his majesty’s 
service, any plans formed by mi- 
nisters cr hostile operations in 
which this force was included 
beine liable to be thus rendered 
abortive, the court resolved, ‘That 
the conduct of sir Home P pham 
was hig! ly censurable; but, m con- 


; 


sideration of circumstances, ad- 
sudeed him only to be seve rely re- 
m} ~ & P 

rimanded. 


conrt was 
1 
» C f thc 


country, 


This decision of the 
received by tae grr if mau 
people throughout the 
(with whom the success of valour 
ever acones for deviations fre ™m the 
most IM ps thant genes i principles, 
and who, thous h the first to blame 


the failures of temerity, can cone 
nect no errors with its triumph, ) 
with considerable disapprobation. 


Even those who might be supposed 
more cap ible of mag a correct 
estimate of the wmportance of cor- 
rect discipline and obedience, cy- 

if ht di ornst at the 
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qualified to direct the public mint 
and were neither led away le 
the enthusiastic admiration of es 
terprise, nor so biassed by & 
pursuit of wealth as to overlook e 
vindicate the most dangerots js 
regularities practised in opens 
for it new channels, expressed yer 
different feelings. The sentene 
of the court martial, both ig & 
reprimand and its severity, reoes 
ed thcir complete approbation, } 
was evidently importtant to hed 
that comprehensive and ind. 
nable claim, which, under thenam 
of discretion, tended to cut up bs 
the roots the plans of that cem 
and presiding power, by whid 
alone the affairs of kingdoms cx 
be effectually superintended. 
the limits be not observed betme 
cirection and execution; 3 
commander be allowed to usp 
on the functions of a cabine; @ 
if hints thrown out in unresernd 
and confidential conversations & 
permitted to be substituted for é 
ficial instructions,— ai! dependent, 
even on the most abundant ® 
sources for annoyance, ts at an a 
umtormity of hostile « perations 
impracticable ; all calculation 
useless. Instead of the nae 
means being wielded against O 
enemy in conformity to one clas 
consistent, magnificent, and efi 
cious scheme of hostility, % 
would be involved in inextneat 
confusion and dissipated in mu 
collision, and a way would a 
opened for every attempt Wee 
might be suggested by the lus ¢ 
slunder or the rashness of folly. 
Belore the topic of South Am 
rica is for the present quitted | 
may be allowable to ad verte 
operations of general Miranda. : 
anpears that the account @* 
force on landing on the Cara 
‘ed, and & 
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be had with him, when he cailed 
from ['nnidad, no more than #00 
an. Jiaving etlected a landing 
gith these, be soon afterwards at- 
toed the Spaniards. His troops, 
however, speedily tound that they 
hed to contend with an enemy 
whose superiority ol numbers 
would atone for any inferiority of 
sill or discipline. As many of 
the gssailants had to dread the 
worst from falling mto the hands 
of the Spaniards, they ught with 
ail that ardour ani desperation 
which these apprehensions must 
excite, bat were at length near- 
ly all cat to pieces or taken 
prisoners. Miranda himsell with a 
tew others effected their escape 
and returned to Trinidad, where no 
futher exertions were encourag- 
al or indeed attempted tor a re- 
newal of the enterprise. ‘The Le- 
awer fell into the power of the 
enemy, and the captain and preater 
patot the crew were tried and 
ewcuted. In the course of the 
present year general Miranda uar- 
nved in England. 

An enterprise of considerable 
consequence was accomplished, 
early in the year, by a squadron of 
Artish frigates commanded by 
captain Brisbane under the orders 
“ vee-admiral Dacres. This was 
Grected against the island of Cu- 
ragga, The harbour wes detend- 
ed by regular fortifications of two 
ters of guns. Fort Amsterdam 
#one contained 66 pieces of can- 
Don. The entrance was only tifty 
vards wide, and across it~ were 
moored two frigates and two lar re 
- of war. A ; 
tants Was on the commandine 
hevghe of Miselbure, and Fort ' 
pubhique, deemed nearly ino rev. 
- » Was within the distance ot 
Frape-shot anu enfiladed the whole 


Mur, Soon after day-break 
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chain ot 
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the British frigates made all pos- 
sible sail in close order of battle. 
The vessels appointed to intercept 
their entrance were taken by board- 
ing; the lower forts, the citadel 
and town ot Amsterdam, by storm. 

The port was entered ata quar 
ter after six in the morning, and 
before ten a capitulation was sign- 
ed, the British flag was hoisted on 
Fort Republique, and the whole 
was in complete possession of the 
assailants, with the loss of only 
three men killed and fourteen 
wounded. ‘This acquisition was 
announced by the admiralty in a 
letter to the lord mayor, and the 
Park and Tower guns were fired 
on the occasion. 

But it is now time to notice an 
expedition of the British arms, 
which makes a promment figure 
among the events of the war, and 
which excited an uncommon de- 
gree of attention and extraordinary 
collision of opinion. Some of the 
first concerns of the new ministers 
were to take up transports and col- 
lect troops, and make all the re- 
quisite arrangemens for an ex 
pedition of extraorlinary extent 
and consequence, which demands 
the most complicated details, and 
with all possible dispatch must be 
the work of cousiderable time. By 
the battles of Pultusk and Eylau, 
it appeared that, though the losses 
of the allies were greater than those 
ot the French, the latter must have 
experienced very considerable im- 


‘puirment of force. Both parties 


had been extremely weakened, 
and both were, as rapidly as pos- 
sible, renewing their vigour for a 
fresh condict, the result of which 
would probably be decisive. In 
these circumstances it was of con- 
sequence to throw every impedi- 
ment in the way of Bonaparte’s 
acenmulating reinforcements, and 
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to excite these alarms on various 
points which would render his de- 
tention of any troops from the 
Vistula a matter of expedience. 
Even the alarm excited by the 
English preparations tended to 
produce this effect. But im the 
event of Bonaparte beine driven 
out of Poland, 20,000 British sol- 
diers in conjunction with 7OOO 
Prussians and Russians, and 14,000 
Swedes already at Stralsund, would 
constitute an army, Whose opera- 
tions mn Germany micht be attend- 
ed with the most valuable advan- 
tages and help to complete his over- 


throw. Even should the fate of 


the war be terminated betore the 
completion of the British arma. 
ment, and terminated in the man 
ner most to be deprecated, the 
preparation of thistorce might be 
found by no means useless. It 
was possible to desery contin. 
gencies in which its application, 
even in the north of Europe, might 
still be attended with advantages 
ol the first order to Great Britain, 
it notimmediately to the continent 
itself. ‘The fluctuations of policy 
meident to courts, in which the 
I ‘rsonal inclinations of the sove- 
en are under co me aratively lit- 
te control trom public opine n, 
and none trom popular terms ot 
constitution, the natural ascene 
dancy of a strong mmd over a 
weak one, and the possible substi- 
tution of hosility tor adiance, Were 


cirenmstances whieh, m the for- 


mation of this armament, did not 
escape the ¢ sion rehension of mimu- 
sters; and they were evidently cir- 
cumstances which, after the im- 


mediate object of the armament 
have become incapable of 

Laimment, might render its actual 
preparation of the utmest conse- 
ce for a very different service, 
fur which tian rht bes iddenly and 
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imperious y demanded, The tx 
embarkation, consisting chiedy y 
foreign troops, took place as ge 
as the equipment could be og, 
pleted, and without ANY jotst gry 
tor the im) putation of de lay. The 
troops 5 afely arrived at their placs 
ot destin ition, at Stralsund aaj 
in the island of Rugen. Bele 
= remainder, however, and by 
far the greater pr i OFt1ON OF frogs 
de ‘stined for thi Lpecivion com 
be embarked  foveliteeiial armre: 
of the battle of b'riedland, and ¢ 
the peace of Tilsit. 

It was supposed that this io 
higence would ae chea 
the prepa ‘ations gomg on inthe 
British ports, me that the ebier 
would be to withdraw im ate 
those forces which were already & 
the north of Europe, instead 
adding to theirnumber. The be 
tiity ot the king of Sweden s 
France might indeed still beem 
tinucd, and from ir experienc 
perseverance and high chivake 
prin ciples » detying the calculate 
ol disc re tron and probabil it, ther 
Was reason to umagine that 
wou.d still carry onan useless Wa 
Yet it did not appear con Ne 
with th e wisdom of a Briush coe 
cil to vin in attempts which cow 


not posst! ly succeed, and pour 


the blood of those heroes m® 
North, who might, withina # 
time, be wanted for the protec 
of their native soil, ‘The expe 
tion, however, wus still continties 
and even with increased vige 
Its s Ippose i destinatron for © 
operation with Sweden wis v 
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Ae Texel, were successively an- 
pounced as the intended pl ices of 
stack, and many applauded the 
energy while others condemned 
hp temerity, ot admimistration. 
But, again, the nature of the pre- 
rrations, calculated tor regular 
asproaches and a protracted siege, 
and not for 2 coup de main, inter- 
fred with these conclusions, and 
écubt and mystery were still sus- 
pended over 2 subject which now 
eracted universal attention and 
speculation, 

‘Every thing being at length 
completed, lord Cathcart embark- 
ed as commander in chiet of the 
land forces, and set sail under the 
protection of admiral Gambuter, 
with an admirably appointed and 
most formidable Heer. Within a 
few days, the objections to dis- 
closure being considerably lessened, 
it was circuitously asserted that 
the object of all this mighty arma- 
ment was no other than Denmark. 
Incredible as th's ippeared, circum. 
tances Were ever y day occurring 
to giveit probability. Dispatches 
were anxiously expected which 
must exponnd every difficulty: 
and at length, after very consider- 
able delay, these disp itches ari ived, 
and confirmed the : lercrestue rn tras 


Denmark was, indeed, the object of 


the expedition, and that it had 
proceeded to Copenharen to take 
posession of Zealand, and secure 
te Danish fleet and naval stores. 
This attem pt acmainst a state 
wih which Eneland was in pro- 
od ane and whose neutrality 
o~ ai n ne tonic of her per petual 
‘Miration and eulogium, was n- 
“aniy and extremely reprobated. 
British honour was «asserted to be 
mdelibly stained. ‘I'he atrocities 
- the enemy could no longer be 
1 Posed with honest indignation. 
* a Most wanton are ressions 
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and usurpations, he was now imi- 
tated by those who had held him 
up to the detestation of mankind ; 
and the meanness of hypocrisy 
was added to the fagrancy of in- 
justice. Such was the expression 
ot the general fe ‘ling with respect 
to this important undertaking: 
and even those who were prepared 
to vindreate it by a reference to 
the comprehensive principles of 
political morality, were, at the 
same time, pleased with this ebulli- 
tion ot the popular sentiment. In 
the mass of a community, that dis- 
criminauon necessary to decide on 
complicated cases of policy can 
never be expected. ‘hey ure ine 
capable of admitting exceptions to 
rules, or, rather, of enlarging their 
rules soas to include these excep. 
tions. While this incompetence 
for decision on cases of great poli- 
tical crisis and complication exe 
ists, as it ever must exist, in the 
great body of the people, it is high- 
ly pleasing to observe in them at 
least that honest fecling, which, in 
the general course of human aifuirs, 
muides to correct decision, tends 
to the preservation of peace and 
justice, and is adequate to the pur- 
poses of social intercourse ; that, 
in short, though not quwalitied by 
profound views to estimate 
reculy the circumstances of Cvery 
case, there are few cases in which 
this feeling will permit them to 


COle 


oOastriy. 

The right of attacking a neutral 
power, then, is by no means to be 
negatived by the popular observa- 
tion that hostility can be justified 
only by acgression, and, that where 
no provoc ition has been given no 
attack ought to be made. ‘he 
important inquiry is, whetMer the 
state which professes, and even in- 
guestionably means, the strictest 
neutrality is capable of maintain- 
U 3 ier 
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ing it; or whether it be nor under 
= inevitable control of a power 
ich may at any time occupy its 
Sain and compel it to an ap- 
plication of its resources, foreign 
indeed to its most decided aud ar- 
dent wishes, but eminently injuri- 
ous to a nation with which that 
power ts at war. If, during a pe- 
riod of conflict between two migh- 
ty empires, it has been the invari- 
able practice of one to swell the 
amount of tts means, by drawing 
into the vortex of its hosvility sub- 
ordinate powers, ‘srous, but 
totally unable, to avoid interter- 
ence; if there remo:n one of this 
description, on which it has hithe 
forborne autack, from policy, 
and most assuredly not frem prin- 
ciple, but the attack on which re- 
cent successes and cvcen strong tn- 
timations have rendered in the 
highest de; gree probab ‘le and im- 
minent, surely the anticipation of 
such views by the empire against 
which these new resources are de- 
siened to be directed, falls within 
the limits of the most decided 
expediency. It is indeed an imevi- 
table result of that moralitv which 
nd which 
m all cases, presenting only a 
choice of evils, avoids the greater 
by the lk Se Nien who, rather 
than adopt this system of energy 
and counteraction, would permit 


Py ?. . _ “)* 0) at 
the tlie Ci i t ) maiiure iltis | ins 


saione ceservesine naiie,a 


and Ag’ ranarze l iS mcans, and 
could console themselves for then 
incurring serious dangers, under 
the idea of adhering to abstract 
and universal maxims of justice, 
might adorn the intercourses of 
private lite, but are incompetent to 
superintend the affairs of nations. 
They act upon the rules of the 
peasant when they should exhibit 
the principles of the s ge. 


Nor is this occupation of 


of the re- 
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sources of neutral nations by m 
staie, with a view to preclude tee 
probable and almost certain gins, 
tion against itselt, to be josie 
only in cases of ench extreme ». 
geney as nid imply that th 
salvation of Un try depended 
on this measure. ‘Lhe reason 
fear of consequences nex pressiiy 
short oi this rest It is fully ads 
quate to its vindication. It is sa 
ficient to oven che incapacity 
the state to maintain Ae neutral. 
ty, so strong]; proi sed 15 the bigs 
probability of an enemy's & 
fringement of it, and that this 


irac er 1} would t e attended wi) 
serious, though by no means ove 
os Sage ojury. In such ce 


cumstances the invasion af the 
neutral territory requires no othe 
vindication a those arcum 
No means 2 
tom from it of maintaining is 
dependence, as of this it was 
capable. No ravages are presum 
ed to be committed; no contribs 
tions are raised; none of ther 
alienations of revenue or Appropr> 
tions of territory are inflicted whe 
istally follow in the train of com 
questi It is only with held {roa 
compulsorily concurring to pe 
duce the success ol thi it “system & 
usurpation which would eventual 
involve it in all these horrors; a 
at a period of general pacifcauos 
what itself would have been & 
able to secure, would be restore 
to it without waste or imp: Lirmen 
Where hollow protessions © 
neutrality have been maintain 
by states, which have delare: 
striking a blow « aes till they have 
accomplishe “d me prev ious 
ject of policy,. after which of 
might strike it with h superior 
this anticipation of their wews 
been admitted to be just. The ® 


vasion of Saxony by Fredene “ 


| 
stuiices supply. 
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iamof Prussia, in a time of pro- 
fognd peace with that state, was 
considered yindicable by the rea- 
gaable suspicion that that state 
bad assembled its troops, and oc- 
capied an important station with 
a view to join the forces of Austria 
and Russia then combined against 
the Prussian monarch. 4 he pro- 
position of Mr. Pitt in 1761 to in- 
wercept the rich flotilla of Spain, 
and thus secure a pledge agamst 
the hostility to which that nation 
had manifested symptoms of strong 
inclination, was regarded by 
nearly all men of sense as deserving 
ot adoption, and, it adopted, would 
inall probability have precluded 
that war in which Spain engaged 
almost immediately on the safe 
wrival of its treasure. But whether 
the neutrality of any state be 
imended by that state itself to be 
terminated, or whether it is intend- 
ed to be violated by another power 
fully capable of cxecuting this 
purpose, and of wielding all its 
means to the injury of a third state, 
expedience requires in both cases 
that this third state should antici- 
pate the blow and preclude the in- 
ary, Such a measure, in the one 
case, indeed, is provoked, and what- 
ever consequences it may entail 
on perfidious policy are justly me- 
med. In the other, the measure 
8 adopted with no spirit of re- 
venge, because no aggression has 
been menaced, and while it is ex- 
ecuted will be sincerely depiored, 
In both instances, however, the 
hostile anticipation is indispensable 
© ward off serious and equal in- 
anes, and is therefore equally vin- 
eeable, thourh the hostile mind 
CQ Operate only in consequence 
@ wrongs committed or intended. 

6 . re advert from Principles to 
ty t will be seen that Great 
“tain had been put by Bonaparte 


Sil 


to the ban of the continent. The 
property of her subjects had been 
confiscated in the neutral terri- 
tories of the north of Germany. 
In Switzerland, where no connec- 
tion existed with England but 
through the peaceful exchanges 
of commerce, her trade was ex- 
cluded by the most rigorous edicts. 
Portugal was permitted to keep 
open her ports to the commerce 
of this country, merely because 
the rapacity of the emperor predo- 
minated over his vengeance, and 
he consented to accept bribes for 
delaying what he was _ resolved, 
ultimately, and ata more conve- 
nient season, to inflict. The nega- 
tive and positive means of annoy- 
ance belonging to those states 
which were denominated by him 
independent, but were subject to 
his control, were directed to the 
accomplishment of the grand ob- 
ject of his policy and resentment, 
the humiliation of the British em- 
pire. By restrictions on trade, and 
exactions of money, and demands 
of provisions, or troops, or stores 
of various descriptions, he obliged 
all neutral powers within his reach 
to atd in his views and contribute 
to his success. He had in no in- 
stance manifested any scruples but 
those of policy ; and his system, of 
converting to his purpose all the 
resources within his grasp, had 
been acted upon with firim decision 
and unrelenting oppression. 

With an enemy of this descrip- 
tion it became necessary to adopt 
a mode of proceeding, which, it the 
ordinary practice of civilized na- 
tions had received no infraction 
from him, would never have been 
resorted to. It was resolved not 
to imitate him in his injustice and 
atrocity, not to invade neutral 
states with a view to alienate their 
territories or exhaust their revenue, 
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but merely to obtain security, that 
their resources should not be ap- 
plied to the promotion of his 
schemes, 

That Denmark was unable to 
maintain, any longer, that neu- 
trality which it had hitherto ob- 
served, seems to require no proot. 
In a former war, after the profes- 
sion of the strictest neutrality, it 


was induced, at the imstigation of 


France and Russia, to quit this 
system, and explicitly alleged ex- 
ternal and overbearing mfluence in 
vindication of this departure trom 
its solemn declaration. ‘This influ- 
ence, however, in the present case, 
was at least equally dithcult to be 
resisted, if it were applied. After 
Austria, Prussia, and Russta her- 
self had been subdued or defeated 
by France, it is no gratuitous as- 
sumption to say that Denmark 
could oppose no cifectual resistance. 
‘The threat merely of the temporary 
necupation of Tlelstem, Schleswig, 
and Jutland, might be presumed 
sufhetent to alarm the Danish 
court into compliance ; this tempo- 
vary Gccupation, it might be well 
kgown, would be attended with re- 


quisitions and oppressions, with 


Waste and ravage, which even 
the industry of vears would not 
adequateiy repair. But the me- 
mace of appropriation might also 
jiav beet lied Out; t! it the CC ICT 


ile cistiscts, the most valuable por- 


tron oi the Danish territory, should 
be tor ever ahenated trom that o- 
vernment—and there weuld, incase 
of refusal, have unquestionably 
been only a short mterval between 
the decree and its execution ; that 
Denmark would have submitted to 
see detached trom her the better 
halt of her possessions, rather than 
cooperate in French hostility and 
supply her navy 


ener oe es : > eae teas : . 
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sumption of what is barely _ 
the limits of moral possibility, 
As France possessed this. 

so it cannot be doubted by any whe 
have adverted to the Cours d 
events, that she had both the mach. 
ration and intention to Wrest thy 
Danish resources to her grand py, 
pose, the injury of England, Im. 
mations had repeatediy ¢ 
from the l'rench press, that Des 
mark might be induced to shurdy 
Sound against the English, Tp 
system of Bonaparte, by whid, 
im every instance within his red 
and within his expedience, he hy 
turned the means of neutral pow 
to swell the tide ot his own, render 
ed it barely possible that Denmat 
alone, now perhaps afi ding the 
very strongest inducement toh 
followmy up this practice, worl 
prove an exception to it. Besides 
these probabilities, in themselves 
abundantly sufhicient, it is supe 
fluous to add that intelligence hal 
been actually received by the Exp 
lish government of the designd 
Bonaparte to occupy Holses 
with a view to exclude the Brus 
trade from the continent, ands 
the application of the Danish nay 
against Great Britain or Ireland 
‘The arrangements of the peaced 
Tilsit, also, if not fully knowns 
this period, might at least ® 
strongly suspected to be of a@ 
scription highhy favourable to 
project against these islands tres 
the north of Luroy C. Russia pr 
posed, indeed, to mediate a pew 
between France and England; 
this proposition was attended wi 
a limitation of time, highly inde 
yous and offensive, and caleulat 
to do away all the merit and efiec 
of the proposivion itselt, and , 
showed but little respect {4 
power for which she had recent 
entertained the strictest amutyp™ 
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alliance. France. was to mediate a 

between Russia and ‘Lurkey 5 
ae this provision was expressed in 
Lnguages with regard to the latter 
, more descriptive of insult 
than of deference, and, in cennec- 
ton with other circumstances, na- 
rurally su gested the idea that 
Rassia might derive, from this me- 
dition for peace, More than she 
would probably have gained by the 
continuance of war, and that Rus- 
ga would be ready to balance these 

ofices of France, by the con- 
cession of points by which the lut- 
ter power would feel amply com- 
rensated. It was known that the 
boasted magnanimity of Alexander 
had not prevented him from shar- 
ing in the conquests made trom 
Prussia, and rounding his domi- 
sions by an accession from her ter- 
rtories, carrying with it a popula- 
tion of 200,000 persons ;—and the 
monarch who could robe himself 
in the spoil of one of : his allies, 
might be easily presumed not inca- 
pable of engaging in direct hostility 
against another, Not to have en- 
ertained apprehensions from Rus- 
sa, could only have arisen froma 
confidence, blinding its possessor to 
the series of events and the deve- 
lopments ot character; and to 
have doubted the intentions of 
France, would have betrayed a 
«epticism implying mental imbe- 
ality or infatuation. It may be 
worth while to observe, that these 
itentions are sufficiently, though 
uadesiyned|y, revealed in the very 
mavectives with which the official 
Paperot France abounded avainst 
we Danish expedition, as a viola- 
bon of the nyhts of tions, and 
eee ia the history of mo- 
ee ents, or of civilized 

®t. The epithets of disho- 
meur and atrocity 


were nearly ex- 
Seied in the 1 


ir application to a 
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measure, which rests its justifica- 
tion on the foul and wanton agpres- 
sion of that very government which 
now exhibited itself as the model 
of political forbearance and scru- 


pulous hostility. 


The vindication 


is, however, at length, with mest 
singular ined vertence, furnished in 
this attack, and it is represented as 
extremely natural that the English 
should be desirous of destri yng a 
fleet which, at some time or other, 
might hurl on Great Britain the 
vengeance of the continent. 

If it be remarked that, in the 
event of the occupation of the Dan- 
ish navy by France, we should 


have had torce 


enouch to 
with her, without any donbt 
secure und even a triumphant 


cope 
ofa 
re- 


sult, and that the irritation to be 


expected from this measure 
likely to give a formidable 


vas 
aspect 


to the politics of the North, and to 
delay the accomplishment of peace; 
oe Sa 2. to reply. the 

it is sufficient to reply, that the 
union of the Turks and Russians 
in the Archipelago, and of the 


Russians, Danes, 


and Swedes in 


the Baltic, and, indeed, of all the 
naval powers in the world besides, 
avainst that of England, with re. 
spect to the ultimate result and vice 
tory, might be securely defied: 


yet much 


alarm and confusion, 


serious 


much 


wh on 
nuch mnt 


injury, 


on 
i @ 


ruption of agriculture and come 
merce, and much effusion of blood 
might intervene, before the pericd 


in which the contest would 


mcet 


with this glorious termination. If 
considerable evils have, in all pro- 
bability, been prevented by the 


adoption of this 
abundantly sufhicient; and 


measure, if 15 


itis by 


no means necessary to prove that 
without iis adoption, Great Bri- 
tain must, necessarily, have become 


a province of France. 


Peace 1s not 


the less likely to occur because the 


presumption 
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presumption of France has been 
checked, and her hopes have been 
blasted, and her maritime claims 
have one chance less of being rea- 
lized. Nor can the consequent ex- 
a*peration on this measure (and this 
exasperation has been far trom in- 
considerable ) be regarded, as hav- 
ing given that formidable aspect to 
Northern politics which some have 
suggested. That they would have 
been much more formidable if this 
measure had not been taken, 1s 
most | 12] ly | robable. The exas- 
peration, pe th IDS Ines table in such 
circumstances, will be wothed by 
time and reflection, and the ad- 
missvon of urgent policy and re- 
Juctant inclination will, at length, 
draw over them the veil ot obli- 
vyon. In every case, however, the 
unpotent imitation ot Denmark can 
excite no alarm, while her armed 
confederacy with France and Rus- 
sia might have given the most just 
cause to de re a torbearance 


, , » y . . om ‘ ] ° , 
Witch Must bave originated mn it liv, 


’ 
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which could not 
paired by regret. 
Theforce destined torthis expedi- 
tion consisted of about 20,000 men, 
under the command ot lord Cathe 
cart, and torty sail of ships ot war, 
twenty-two of which were of the 
line. Onthe l2th of August his 
lordship joined the admiz.! off El- 
sineur, and Mr. Taylor, his mia- 
jesty’s resident at Copenhagen, 
having now made every overture 
to the Danish government, with a 
view to amicable arrangement, in 
vain, the army was landed on the 
16th, at Wisbeck, on the island of 
Zealand, t ght miles north of the 
pital. Nearly at the same time 
the British troops from Stralsund, 
aiso effected a landing in heage 
Bay. A proclamation was imme- 
} 


. ¥ 
“ne ‘se -_ ; 
ana the enects oi 


have been rep 


q.1 


ae otal ; 
Giately issued by the commanders, 


Geciating the circumstances under 


AND 


which they were obliged to 
to this debarkation ; that the é 
meg of the Danish ships of ty 
me Was the sole Object of their ¢, 
terprisey Wiuch was undertakes 
seli-deic nee, merely to Di even 
those who had so long disturb 
Europe from direeting ¢ 
Great Britainthe resources of De. 
mark; that the most solema pledge 
had been given, and was now » 
newed, that it the demand were x. 
ceded to, every ship should be» 
stored mm the same condition » 
when delivered wp; that Zealand 
should be treated by the Bring 
ferces, While on shore, on the foe. 
mg of a province of the mo 
iniendly power of Great Britag, 
the strictest discipline being od 
served, and persons and proper 
held most scrupulously sacred; the 
the innocent blood which mugk 
shed, and the horrors ot a besieges 
and bombarded capital, must fal 
on those only who advised ress 
ance to a measure thus dictated 
imperious circumstances ; and that, 
though the Danish government bai 
hitherto declined an amicable a 
commodation, the voice of reas 
and moderation might yet be heard 
The determination on resestanc, 
however, unhappily was decided, 
and unalterable. On the day ale 
the landing ct the troops there 
fore, they advanced, in three 
lumns, with very trifling opp 
tion, to invest Copenhagen, wae 
was effected on the north #8 
south by the military force o Ej: 
land, and by its naval powers 
the east. The regular works #& 
now commenced and carried @; 
and while these were rapidly - 
vancing, notwithstanding some 
noyance from the enemy's ¢@ 
boats, the conveyances by wore 
water was introduced into the * 
were sought, and many of ther © 
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of, The frigates and gun-boats 
of a favourable 
jeeere to station themselves near 
she entrance into the harbour, irom 
hich they mi t throw shells into 
detown. Brigadier-gen. Decken 
wok, by surprise, e post of 
Frederickswork, by which a depot 
é camnon and. powder and 850 
Punish soldiers fell into the hands 
the besiegers. The country be- 
ing inan extreme state of irritation 
gaint the English, preparations 
dé force were accumulating, with 
great rapidity, under general Cas- 
wachield, who, in addition to this 
eeoular force, had three or four 
butalions of disciplined troops.— 
Asit wasof importance to attempt 
the dispersion of this force before 
t should become capable of giving 
any formidable ann: vance, sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley was dispatched, on 
the 26th, for this purpose, and soon 
efectually accomplished it, with 
the loss, on the part of the D ines, 
ot 0 officers and 1100 men, toge- 
Ger with ten pieces of cannon: he 
“erwards moved towards the cen- 
te of the island, to disarm and 
qeet the country ; and, during the 
remainder of the operations before 
Me town, no further molestation 
vas experienced from this quarter 
oy the besieging army. 
la the mean time, the contest 
etween the Danish gun-boats and 
Fam, supported by the Crown 
“tery, ablock house, and some 
a. ce the advanced 
Sd a itu bon 
wns r : t ent ance ot the 
ponr, and re eer “= with —_ 
x bngth, " ar WEES obliged, 
bel tes retire, some of them 
. > enim imminent danger 
ret ag shot of the enemy. 
Nore ie © Brush batteries on 
re and the enemy’s vun-boats, 
1: coniitct, on the part ot the for- 
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mer, was more successful, and the 
Danes were, in their turn, obliged 
to retreat with considerable loss, 
one of the gun-boats being blown 
up. The besieging army had now 
advanced its positions, and driven 
back all the picquets of the enemy 
to the lake, or inundation, in front 
of the city; all the suburbs on the 
north bank of the lake, including 
some posts within 400 yards of the 
ramparts, were occupied by the 
British ; a division under sir David 
Baird carried a redoubt, which 
the enemy had been some days con- 
structing, and which was imme- 
diately turned against them. ‘The 
works which had been intendedand 
begun by lord Cathcart were now 
abandoned, in consequence of these 
successes, «nd a line was taken 
within SOO yards of the phuo— 
The moment now approached in 
which the more seriou. operations 
of the siere were to commence. 
As no overtures for accommoda- 
tion had been made or yielded to 
by the Danes, and every thing 
evinced their determinaiton to ei 
dure the horrors of a bombardmert, 
by the 26th, the heavy ordnance 
was landed, and the batteries were 
nearly completed for mounting 't 5 
and by the Slst the plattorm was 
laid, and the mortar batteries were 
alinost ready for action. A sume 
mons was now dispatched to gene. 
ral Peiman, the commandant, con- 
taining the same offers which had 
been originally made, but which 
were now again, most unfortunately 
refused. 

On the morning of the 2d of 
September, therefore, the bom- 
bardment of the city commenced 
from the mortar batteries, which 
had been erecied by the army, and 
from the bomb vessels, stationed 
in the must convenient places tor 
cooperation. In a short time the 
town 
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town was On fire in several places. 
Jn hopes that the determination of 
the garrisen might yet be changed, 
the viyour of the discharge was, 
aiter the first attack, considerably 
abated, and it was not until the 
next day, (no overtures for accom 
modation having been in the mean 
time made, ) that the discharge was 
renewed with all its original effect. 
From the morning of the ¢d the 
city was kept in flames, in diflerent 
points, till the evening of the 5th, 
when a cons:derable part of it was 
consumed, and the conflagration 
had attamed a height threatening 
the speedy destruction of the whole 
place. 

In this crisis general Peiman 
sent out a flag of truce, desiring an 
armistice of 2t hours to prepare 
for a capitulation. It was explain- 
ed, mreply, that the basis ot the 
capitulation must be the delivery 
of the fleet, which, in a subsequent 
Jetter from the ceneral, was ad- 
mitted; andin the nieht between 
the sixth and seventh the articles 
were setticd, and on the following 
morning raufed. ‘The British 
troops were, by these articles, to 
be put im unmediate possession of 
the citadel and dock yards ; ali the 
ships of war and naval stores of his 
Danish majesty were to be de- 
livered up; prisoners were to be 
mutuaily restored; private property 
was to be respected ; the functions 
of the civil and military ojficers 
were to receive no interruption ; 
and, within six weeks, the citadel 
was to be restored to his Danish 
majesty in the state in which it was 
oceup ed, and the British Lroops 
were to bave evacuated the island 
ot Zealand. The navy delivered 
Up, in consequence of this avree- 
37 ty Conststed of stateen s! ps of 
the line, hiteen frigates, stx brics, 


ere twenty-us ¢ gun-b< at ‘» t Ca ucs 


vessels on the stocks; in the om 
nals were found stores sufficies » 
fit for sea all this formidable fer 
all the ships ot the hue and trigams 
were laden with IMAStS, spars, ad 
timber that rematwned 5 a consde, 
ible part of stores of this dean 
tron was put on board the Levee 
and Inflexible; and some of & 
more valuable articles on boy 
others ot his majesty’s ships, na, 
withstanding which, there yet», 
mained sufficient to load 9% res 
ports and other vessels, charted 
tor this express purpose, and whoe 
cargoes amounted, at leas, » 
twenty thousand tons, 

The grand object of paining px 
session of the fleet being attained 
every provision that might tends 
wound the feelings of the Dang 
nation was most sedulously aved 
ed; and indeed, from the cm 
mencement of the proceeding 
against Denmark, so reluctant 
but so necessarily undertaken, t 
the conclusion of them, the spin 
of conciliation was ever ready t 
supersede the continuance of he 
tility. ‘he bombardment did m 
commence till atter a summon 
with the most advantageous offen 
that circumstances would admt 
an abatement of the violence of t 
bombardment had been purpaes 
permitted, to give time for relan- 
tion from rigid and mistake 
principles of duty. No shot ¥# 
fired alier a disposition to cape 
late was manifested; no requ® 
tions were made ; no contribu 
were levied; no muitary exces 
tarnished British discipline or Be 
tish humanity : lord Cathcartas 
willingly yielded to the request ™® 
the English treops sh uid not 
quartered in the town for 9 
days; all the gates but that ® 
nected with the citadel were ® yn 
hands of the Danish troops) ™ 
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pox wasimmediatel y reestablished ; 

snd the poli of the town was re- 

uated im the usual form, and by 

be usual officers. — The loss sus- 

wised by the British, before Co- 

was comparatively tri- 

-thatof the Danes is supposed 

w ire amounted to about two 

thousand persons, and the destruc- 
yon of nearly 400 houses. 

The wsdom of the Danish go- 
rernment, and even its humanity, 
canot easily be cleared on this 
spiyect from all imputation.— 
Much will be allowed for those re- 
vatments which are connected 
with the noblest feelings and most 
important duties. But there is a 
moment at which the agitations of 
pasion are no longer to be excused 
om shutting out reason. It ill 
became the father of his people to 
eqjoina resistance which was ascer- 
tuned to be fruitless, and to sacri- 
het multitudes of his subjects as 
w evidence of that detestation of 
Oe British enterprise, which a 
wmn declaration and appeal 
ould have sufficiently announced. 
Rot easy to discern much of 
eatae heroism in his exposing his 
capitai to all the perils and calami- 
tesa bombardment, in the resist- 
axceot which he could presume 
“Ino success, and declined person- 

¥ tO participate ; and how littl. 
ca be said for the policy 
porerament, which prefer 
ey to unresistin r security >— 
"aca Spirit totally disc nnects it- 
~* from discretion, it is only im- 
eeiligy or phrensy. ’ 
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comparative weakness, Denmark 
had not thought proper to oppose 
to it. Instead of waiting in tame tn- 
action, the victim of puny doubts 
and morbid morality, Great Bri- 
tain demanded of Denmark merely 
a security, that Bonaparte should 
not be able to increase, by her re- 
sources, his formidable means of 
hostility. Denmark might have 
obtained from England the certain 
restoration of this pledge, intimate 
alliance, naval, military, and pe- 
cuniary assistance, the guarantee 
of all her territories from perma. 
nent alienation, and the extension 
of her colonial possessions. With- 
out accepting of intimate alliance, 
or extended colonization, she 
might have consented to deliver up, 
for a time, the pledge demanded, 
toa power so vast and formidable 
that Bonaparte himself must have 
acknowledged her to have acted 
under the influence of irresistible 
urgency; while her declining the 
splendid overtures made her, would 
have evinced that her inclination 
had no part in the transaction. 
How much is it to be deplored, for 
the sake of any people, that, where 
their sovereign has a path before 
him so direct and plain, he should 
have no eye Co discern it H that he 
should go astray where it seemed 
almost impossible; that, instead of 
preserving, at once, the purity of 
his principles and the prosperity of 
his people, by submitting to the 
resistless destiny of circumstances, 
he should sacrifice a formidable 
navy, involve his capital in flames, 
and devote thousands of his sub- 
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jects to destruction. 
The conduct of ministers, in this 
instance, seems, in the estimation of 
many, entitied to more than vin- 
dication :—and the house of com- 
iInpns, to whom the appeal was 
icen made, have at length given 
them 
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them 2 vote cf thanks for this 
particolar act. It. required con- 
siderable firmness to oppose pre- 
vailing © pinions, and encounter the 
harshest imputation of mjustice and 
dishonour. Many public charac- 
ters, of high and general estima- 
tion, wo uld rather have involved 
the nation mc ain rmity, by conform. 
ing to its errors, than have prevenit- 
ed it by recurring to those grand 
and comprehensive principles which 


are beyond the LTISp OF ondines 
minds, and supp sed by then » 
imply a dereliction of all hone 
able end moral sentimene, Mam, 
who are by no means the partinag 
of ministers, must, in this eng 
acknowledge thetr merit; andthe 
who repurd the} rT conduct of afan 
as very far from faultless, wilh. 
stow on this event of their ate 
nistration sincere and Ungualiied 
applause. 
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CHAPTER XT. 


Renewed Hostility }etween Sweden and France—Invasion of Pomratise 


Surrender of 


Stralsund-- Convention letween the 


French and Swed 


Generals—Armistice letween Russia and the Porte— Continued He stam 


lelurven England and thre 
Qi dl Russia Gr di nels of SN whe 


— Her Declaration «} War— Answer of the British 
Necessity of Great Britain s preserving 
¢ of Enrepe Jrem the Restrictions on Com 


ence of France in Lurope- 
yy leritime Se pert rity—Stet 


Porte— Doubtful Relation between Englen 
cting the Fidelity and Attachment of Kus 


Government—lfe 


merce- Dispute between Great Britain and America- Question de 


their Seamen—-Capture of the Chesapeake 
Trade— Intercourse 
-Inconvenience to E 1g and wn submittey 


— Quests td of Amer rican 


Colonies Ly means of Am. rica 


Prospect of “ccommedate 
letween France and & 


to it— Danger of terminating u— Tre aty with Amerwa not ratified 


Order of Cou MCI in Janua 


~ Partials ty 


of the American Presitd- 


Orders ef Council in sree emler—State of Expectation and Interet~ 
Disgraceful proceedings of the American Government in the Gea 


Aaron Burr. 


HE peace of Tilsit was not 

immediately followed by pa- 
cike arrangements between France 
The expected arri- 
force, to cooperite 
with his Swedish subjects, and with 
the Prussians and Decestend already 
m Stralsund, appears to have ex- 
lin the king the most animated 
heres. The es pulsion of Bona- 
parte irom Poland, where the grand 
contest Was rot yet decide i. 


and Sweden. 
val of a British 
} 


, Vv el ‘* 


‘ , 
ay ibly, every moment ¢ ypected 
‘ } s . \ 7 ? : . : ) 
yY am; an With an army of 


, 
*? sa 


forty thousand men, his disposi 
for military adventure would, 8 
such an event, have been high 
gratified. In such circumstans 
it conld +“ be su rprising that ¥ 
, for the terminatet® 


« 
¥ 


shoul { wis! ; 
the armistice already menti 
have been agreed uy on between 
Swedish and French commande 
and if, in producing this term 
nitted no iniracte 


tion, he commn 

(which, however, he was chat 
we . . + . : uf 

with committing) of thos © : 

ur which’ 


lows principles © honou! 
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bad somewhat osteritatiously alleg- 
od tobe the guides of his conduct, 
here could, at this period, have been 
even for ban. The event, how- 
nadie nd contest in the east 
ae dbaent from what his ma- 
ee had saneuinely y anticipated ; 
ad won after his inauspicious re- 
“a of hostilities with France, 
he army of that power was pre- 
toenter Pomerania, to bring 
de contest in that quarter to an 
wae by the most vigorous opera- 
ion. The different detachments 
é his majesty’s force retreated 
Som the various points which they 
had occupied in this province as 
the invading army adv anced, with- 
wt darme to sustain any regular 
ston. Stralsund was the direction 
@ their retreat, and this fortress 
was speedily invested on the land 
ade, and preparations were made 
fra bombardment. In this situa- 
fea, the senate and livery of Stral- 
mad humbly addressed the 
tut he would be pleased to avert 
he impending evils. The fortress 
was, in Conse yeence, oe ivered imto 
the hands of the moacistrates and 
emte, for their adoption of s1 uch 
measures as expediency might sug- 
get. Arrangements were 
mde, with the 1 
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itmost secre cy, to 
wthdraw the tro ops to Rucen; 
and with such exped tion and dex- 
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the enemy were aware i ita single 
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ut whole force had actu. lly em- 
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HISTORY. $19 
der the command of general Toll. 
The island Danholm, between Ru- 
and Stralsund, was speedily 
occupied by the French, partly by 
stratagem and partly by force.— 
- was now evident that Rugen 
yas unable to withstand the power 
of the enemy; and general Toll, 
having been, fi rtunately, invested 

with disc -retionary power, soon de- 
termined to prevent the effusion of 
valuable blood, in circumstances 
in which it could effect no useful 
purpose. A conference, therefore, 
took place between the French and 
Swedish commanders on the 7th 
of September, and a convention 
was signed by them, by which the 
Swedes were to evacuate Rugen, 
and retire to Stockholm ; and that 
island and all those on the German 
coast were ceded to France. 

Soon after the peace was signed 
between France and Russia, an 
armistice was agreed upon between 
Russia and the Porte, much more 
favourable to the latter than cir- 
cumstances had rendered proba- 
ble, The successes of Russia had 
been great, and the continuance of 
ho sstility would, in all probability, 
have redt iced ‘Turkey to a state of 
humiitation and distress, far greater 
than that which she has long CX 
ed. The tumults of her capital, 
the revolt of her provinces, and 
the insubordmation of her military, 
were combined with defeat and dis- 
oinfiture by a foreign foe, who 
king rapid progress on her 
erritory, had blocked up her har- 

nearly destroyed her 

uch circumstances Ruse. 
be presumed entitled to 
‘d terms more tavour- 
‘tually agreed to. 
an : Wallachia were to 

y her troops, and the 

‘and ierchantmen, 
en captured by herin 
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the course of the war, were to be 
restored. The vessels, indeed, cap- 
tured by the Turks were also to 
be restored, but these constituted 
a value so inferior that the stipu- 
Jated restitution was most strikingly 
favourable to the Porte. The faci- 
lity with which Russia appeared to 
make these concessions, seemed to 
imply her abandonment of a policy 
to which she had long closely ad- 
hered. In connection, particularly, 
with the cession of Cattaro and the 
Seven Islands to France, it ap- 
ared as if Russian ambition had 
suddenly relinguished those objects 
which it had so long cherished with 
exrtrenie fondness, and wiven up all 
idea of mereasing her own territory 
from the provinces ot ‘Vurkey. But 
the secret views of cabinets can be 
only imperfectly inferred from 
those forms and conventions which 
they exhibit to the world, and by 
which they often conceal from it 
their intentions, till the period in 
which they may be developed to 
greater advantage. It was scarcely 
to be supposed that Rus: ia did not 
look for indemnity for ! 
sions to France, and im consequence 
of her successes on Turkey, and it 
appeared not extremely improba- 
bie that she might yet retain con- 
quests Which she had agreed to re. 
nounce. Few would pive Bona- 
parte credit for his actually fecling 
the aflection for the Turkish go- 
verument which he has sO repe if- 
edly 4 } ressed : he } as k ny ] “ ked 
to th partition ot that em) ire by 
las «6otten 6 contem- 


ler CONCCSe. 
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pat Cad 1S GISsOIUIION 1:0 in rnal 
weakness, which, indeed, has lons 
‘+ . . s 
perpetualy tmminent, 


bet been per; ¥ 
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p ee iebday qgcias Cd.-— 
While Turkey, therefore, might 
congratuiate herself on the conclu. 
fon cf lis peace with Russia, 


there was still room fer apprehen.- 








AND 


sion; and the renunciation of % 
claims of Russia, through the ps 
diation of France, could not be 
considered as an absolute secure Ia 
that both these powers had ~ i 
combined tna plan for her destre:, | 
tron. Of this, however, Dot here 
Was ascertained before the endg 
the year: but the arrangemens¢ 
Turkey were stated ina paper 
der the influence of the French gp 
vernment to be, in certain respect 
highly offensive to it. Sebasies 
threatened to quit Constantinople; 
an mtimation was given that th 
reigning sultan would, perhaps, & 
the last on the throne of the Om 
mans; and the Russians, insted 
of evacuating the Turkish pm 
vinces, were adopting all posi 
means of strengthening their pow 
tions in them. 

The relations of amity betwen 
England and Turkey were not» i 
newed during the course of ds i 
year. Sir Arthur Paget had bes 
dispatched with overtures for x 
commodation to Constantinop, 
and lord Collingwood appeared # 
the same time with a squadm 
off the Dardanelles. The axe 
dency of France, however, m the 
Divan, prevented the success 4 
every effort of the British gover 
ment to reestablish with @ 
Porte the relations of peace. 

The conduct of the emperor & 
Russia, in acceding to the treat 
of Tilsit had tended considerably 
to abate the confidence of the Br 
tish government. The avidity 
which he had accepted a siare# 
the spoils of Prussia, which he bs 
bound himself to protect, = 
which, in reliance on Uns prot 
tion, had refused, repeatedly, ire 
Bonaparte, terms far superior © 
what were ultimately granted oes 
could not but excite suspic 
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b long interviews at Tilsit, the 
of imperial m dgria, the 
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sity amainst England, with 
bshe had so leng ¢ operated. 
ate connec- 
nam sp sisting betwe ‘n the two 
ndered this contingency 
f f alarm , and this alarm, 
ap 

Astandii¢ the occasional 1 
ion of favonrabie circum- 
wees, upon the whole rapidly in- 
1, Several decrees of restrice 
2 respec to forcieners set- 
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aversion towards England. 
Urertures were made tora renewal 
x commercial treaty between 
¢t¥o nations, which were re- 
j;and, though the righi of re- 

a. Was Incontrovertibic, its exer- 
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t ehmity. 
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HIS TOR Y. 321 
the existing alienation of his Bri- 
tannic majesty, in proportion to the 
great value which he had placed 
upon his friendship. Twice had 
the emperor taken up arms ina 
cause in which England was pecu- 
liarly concerned, but, id the accom- 
plishment of her own projects, he 
had in vain solicited her cooperas 
tion. She had employed her troops 
in distant territories, and beheld 
the conflict of European war with 
compiete indiiference; and, while 
the armies of Russia were pouring: 
out their blood in a contest with 
the whole military power of France, 
England had occupied herself 
even in annoying the trade of her 
own ally, m violation of the express 
stipulations of treaty. When peace 
was reestablished with France, by 
Russia, the hatter had offered her 
mediation to England. This had 
beea rejected, unquestionably on a 
determination to break off all the 
existing ties between the two na- 
tions. t the momént when it was 
thus in the power of England to 
complete that general peace which 
was so much desired, her fleets and 
troops were summoned to execute 
anact of outrage unparalleled in 
history, and attack a power which, 
by its moderate conduct and wise 
neutrality, maintained a sort of 
moral dignity amidst surrounding 
and conilictne monarchies. A 
wound had tlius been inflicted on 
the emperor himselt, by this act of 
violence, commited 3 ina close sea, 
and the tranquillity of which had 
been expressly guarantied both by 
Russia and England. In addition 
to all which, the proposition had 
heen made that his imperial ma- 
ty should undertake the apology 
and muaranty 
the submission of Dc nmark, and 
‘curity of Great Britain from 
inv mTuschievous consequences 
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TWAT K had cOomMininicated aii } 
> sole gat , ° . YY Digit ie 
Msigious propositions oF BnciLand 


to the emperor, and reposed in him 


) i | ‘ 
’ . . ; . 
a just conidence . and nis majesty, 
, ‘ 
7 


atter reflecting on his own pecultar 
grounds ot dissatistaction with 
Creat Britain, and on his en? ie- 


ments with the powers of the north, 
had resolved to recall his embassy 
from England; to terminate all 


: = , 
communication witht her; tO) abide 
i 


rate every act hitherto concluded 
with her; to act on the principles 
of the armed neutrality, and never 


to recede from them; to procure 
the restoration of all unjusily de 

Wee: . a 
tuned vessels and mercliandize 3 not 


to reestablisaa any communication 


hetore complete satisfact ik Was 
given to Denmark : and to require 
of his Britannic majesty that, in- 
stead of scattering tresh seeds of 

ar, to gratify mereiy fis own teel- 


, 
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world. 
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sion tor the humiliation of 
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Becain on the Porte, the war with 
rae puller power was CX! DI essly une 


tig ation of Rus- 
pur pose 


esten at the inst 
ti ir 


kK iss! im 


hye 
ga, and S0 lely wie 


, mau ataiin,. 
uns those of France. lt, how- 


r, the neglect allezed could be 


dated to have e risted, it was to 


mterests 


be regretted that the empero! 
ld have so pre cipat: ately reso ly- 


ed on its putt Ament, by the pe. ce 
| { Tilsit, aw le very Moment when 
t Britain was making the most 
remus to ‘fulél the 

bes of her ally, the assurances 
of which his imperial majesty had 


ve d, with expres ions of con- 


~~ 
rie 


exer trons 


sce and satisfaction. 
empet r had condescen 
emolam of vexation on Russian 
cmmerce, by Great Britain, this 
complaint could aot be seriously 
et even by those on whose behaly 
i Was urged, Ady in the course of 
We present war only Russian 
wl (which was carrying naval 
aores to the common enemy) had 
wen condemned, but few vessels 
‘that nation had been de t: ined, 
aad no case had occurred of justice 
wag re fused to parties com plain- 
2a such detention. The offer 
mediation by Russia was ac- 
mmed with circun stances ot 
ealmeat, but, notwithst, nding 

» Was not declined. ‘The ; tipula. 
% prescnbing a limited time for 
©) Majesty’s answer to this prepo- 
“8, WaS nol communica ed to 
% ~ being so offensive 


One 


tC oi 
Of an in iependent sove- 
. ool l, if known, have met 
- th t so mracvded obiection,— 
st Med 


ay iha d, hoi Wwever, been 
Ait toted, On conditions in theme 
a eS "y rt. = 

ectly natur lie ADI which 
ie re . +4 i 
: Vi have heen high! iy inproper »? 

OR if 4 mM } 
. 4a OTe tl} ? 

RLiery t + a t tt} ( din iry 
aA ascert ' > ) 
pero.’ ‘ un t eect fthe 
0's relation with Franc , bee 
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protection of British ho- 
rests was committed 


fore tire 
nour and inte 
to his care, was abundantly just- 
fied by several considerations. 
The complete abandonment by t] 
emperor of the interests of the k ing 
of Prussia; the character « t those 
provisions which he had consented 
to make for his own interest, in on 
nevotiation of Tilsic; tae arbitra 
exactions enforced by Irance, oa 
the remnant of the Prussian mos 
nirchy ; her demands ot tts uncon- 


’ 


’ 
r ng for 


quere -d fortresses; her rex yuiri 
instant dearth, sul x ets of his Prusé 
sian majesty, and resident 1 
dominions, upon charges o! 
spect to the French ernment, 


his 
JiSTee 


FOV 


in violation of the articles of the 
Prussian treaty and without the 
slightest interterence of the empe- 


ror of Russia; presented no encou- 
raging pr ospect of a favourable re- 
sult trom his medtition, for Great 
Britain. And, even it tis media- 
tion had been followed by a peace, 

eu rrantied by the emperor, his 
= of the guar antee so re- 
Cc! mtly give of tire Ye epen dence 
of the Ionian R: ‘pulslic, now openly 
transferred to France, must have 
precluded all reliance on the sta- 
bility of suchan arrangement. With 


inde 


respect to the expediri wir fo Copen- 
haven, it il became those who 
Were parties to the secret arrange- 
ments of ‘Tilsit, to demand satise 
faction for a measure to which these 


ind by 
them 
mist 


arr. gree its rise, 
which one of the objects of 
was happily defeated. fr any t 

could be wanting to coinpiete the 
lat Measure, tt was 
rtal deelarae 


ithstandine 


Fave 


+} 


upvhed by the nnn 


tion. And not the re- 
sentiment now siated to be felt at 
this proceeding, and at pros 


posal of Rus.ia’s mediating and 
guurantying a peace between 
Great B; stain and Denmark, it was 
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important to observe, that the first 
ym a ; of reviving contidence 
hetween Russia and england, after 
the pe: ice Ol Tilsit, oceurred after 
the intelligence of the siege of Co- 
penhagen had been received at 
Petersbur: gh. ‘The king had never 
acquiesced in the principles on 
which the inviolabiity of the Baltic 
had been maintained, though he 
had forborne to act in contradiction 
tothem. Such forbearance could 
be obligatory upon him only ina 
state of real peace and newt ihty 
m the north, and most assuredly 
not after France had been permit- 


ted ‘Oo establish hersel! ale er the 
whole line of coast, from: Dantzic to 
Lubec. In proposiag: the mediation 


of Russia between Eneland and 
Denmark, in which the most ad- 
Vantageous terms were offered tor 
the latter power, no insult was in- 
tended, or could even be imagined, 
to the emperor, who, in proportion 
to the vaiue he placed on his en- 
gacements respecting the tranquil 
lity of the Baltic, might have been 
expected to be more pleased with 
any opportunity of electing it— 
As to the terms on which the re- 
storation of peace between England 
md Russia was stated to depend, 
it was to be observed, that the king 
had never deed pistice tothe n- 
peror’s subjects ; that the termina. 
ton ofthe war with Denmaik was 
meost anxiously desired by the king, 
while the emperor declmed con- 
trbuting his goed ethees to effeet 
mt. ‘Phe requisition of an imme- 
arate conclusion of peace % na 
krance, was as eatraordinury In 
substance, as offensive in its m.an- 
ner. Dfis majest? would never ad- 
mit the pretensions of the emperor, 
to dutute the time or the mode of 
his negotiations with other powers, 
nor \ id ever endure that anv 
wernment should indwsmity it. 
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Thus was the last formidable: 
tion, on the continent, which De 
withstood :he usurpations of Prax 
subdued to her purpose. Ere 
prin ctpality and power was 
within the grasp of French det 
nition, or in some mode or ee 
to the gr atihcation 
French rae go or rapacity~ 
Furope had, 
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sot ventured to 

(se immense power now enue 
rope, arranging and controlin; r 
ry thing in conformity to its 
ews, The subjugation of Russia 
French influence was, on this ac- 
deplored; 
ceaied, that the 
hostility for her 
and with respect to I ne land, 
greatly to be eaten ted by his 
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» the pressure of a situa. 

2 da full of embarrassment 
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tivity and perseverance of resist- 


ance. Amidst the difficulties press- 
ing upon 7 country, the vast 
territory of EF: rope being now sub- 

‘rvient to the y. S| ons of an irre- 


omnis enemy, "meditating its 
downiall, as the consummation of 
his policy and revenge; there was 
something in these very circum- 
stances calculated to produce in- 
spiraiions of the noblest heroism.— 
The antipathy of the enemy «rose 
only from that effectual opposition 
afforded by En eland, to the uni- 
versil dominion of his arms; and 
1¢@ magnitude of the confederation 
ot nat ONS, united willingly or by 
compulsion, 2yainst her, was a con- 


fession that her prewess and re- 
sources Were incapable ot being 


but by the most extraordi- 
Haury means, and implied, indeed, 
those doubts of success on the part 
of the enemy, which never fail to 
add confidence to the spirit with 
which aggression is opposed. — 
This impressive because relictant 
compliment from a1 adversary, 
was felt at thismoment by the Drt- 
tish nation in ws fell force. “The 
murmurs of faction were silenced, 
and all hearts and hands 
united to sustain the urgency of 
the crisis with fortitu 


subdued 


were 


or «se nd p WO 


tect to the last efforts of evisience, 
those principles and rights which 
conctiinte the only pa rtitton be- 


tween formidable respectability and 
abieet insignifican 
The efforts of Bonaparte 

clude the English commerce 
the continent were, this year, 
tinued whee the tullest perss yerunce 
and pressure, To the 
trade at Gnances of Great Buii- 
tain, Europe was obliged, im a 
rreat d errec, to | t] 
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England, were naturally followed, 
on her part, by a system of retali- 
ation, Which deprived mu!ttudes 
m France of the means of honest 
industry, and even of relief under 
disease and pain. he cotton ma- 
nufacturers were lincuishinge for 


a Qs _- 
tterial,. cul i 


Want of the raw 
and various other articles ef colo- 
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quantty, and at that exorbitant 
price, which kept them 
within the reach of the middim: 
cha CSC! Si ety, Similar distresses 
extended, flowing trom 
causes, to almost all the count:tes 


et the continent, wlich presented 
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One impressive preture, or rathes 
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and the interr rruption of the 


. entT. 


ve ! Ao = 7 sgrse between An 1eTIC: in s! Ips 
DY Insta 4 Ceha, Porto Rico, Martinique, 
The wes HE -) Guadalovpe, through the me- 
Sand us wm of the United States. In the 
run arte on it was stated, that unless 
C Of ma, IE ne speedy and effectual means 


Gepra rehet were ad ypted, the ruin of 
. = ,ereat number of plinters, and of 
COs May. Cyt persons den« nd nt on West 
LENCE in property for their incomes, 
~ op : eurst, ms art tubly, very soon tuke 
Dusister euce; which must be followed by 
C1 as ofavast capital, advanced 
aie seeurities inthe islands, and by 
wae the most fatal injury to the com- 
nial . : 
mu , mantime, and financial 
evi ts of Great Britain. 
{ sy@restion of the commit- 
, Tespecting uhts suspension ot 
Sy och and Americ intercourse, 
' lly leads to a view of the re- 
mars e situation, this year, of the 
envon a 1 States and Great Britain.-— 
“ : A spirit of disatiection — the 
“" teocorntnies had now existed for 
Med a conuderable — 1, o ion lat ing 
. res wo dist NCL Cats The te ( it 
Ms related to the practice of 
v g American vessels for Bri- 
lhe ey 
4 en, and the second to re- 
\ ns on the Amenecan trade. 
espect to the former of these, 
vents Were perpetually occur- 
, O keep alive tl spirit of ex- 
by on A case of this nature 
7 particularly remembered to 
- ‘ppened during the former 
of y WM Witch asshot was fired 
Pe for: nthe Leander, which killed the 
a3 “Herican seaman Picree.— 
oa toi p c ab t the present, ane 
Pace, which threatened 
! smees OF LA€ most serious 
a coe oy British squadron, 
: mira | Berkele Yy Was sta- 
we athe Ches, ipeake. While the 
: iTivate, ¢) Che« ke, 
i power commodore Barron, 
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several deserters from the British 
squadron were ascertained be 
on board her. These had been even 
conducted publicly through the 
strects of Norfolk, in sight of the 
Eaglish officers, and under the 
prot ction of the persons employed 
in recruning for ihe American yo- 
vernment. Re presentations of ‘these 
circumstances were made to the 
agents of that government, with- 
out effect. Anc rder was, in conse- 
quence, issucd by the British com- 
mander to the captain of the Leoe 
pard trigate, to cruize off the Cape 
wd intercept the Chesapeake, after 
sie had passed the limits, and ex- 
amine eer for the deserters. In 
compliimnce with these orders, cap- 
tum Humphries sent a boat on 
board the Chesap: as she was 
advancing on her to com- 
municate the intelligence, that 
there were deserters on board, and 
that he was ordered to search for 
them. Lhe demand of captain 
Humphries not being acceded to, 
he fired several shots without in- 
jurin@ the Americin vessel. No ate 
tention being paid by her to these, 
she received a broadside, which 
she returned with six or seven scat- 


AK, 
vovage, 


tering shots, and, on receciving a 

sccond broadside, struck her co- 

lours. On examimation, the de- 
“ 


serters, to the number of tive or 
six, were found. ‘ihe Chesapeake 
had 6 men killed and 21 wounded, 
and (the object of the confitet being 
now sete Wits 
much shattered, to her port. As 
soon as imtellivence of this event 
reached the American government, 
& proclamation was publ hed by 


the president, in which, after men- 
nstant recurrence ot 


dismissed, 


tion «tr the cr! 


British officers on the OaSst, tO it 
e+ — ! )* } > ) 

state of rps: borcination to the . 
' 1, ()\) We ns rod trec. 
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citizens, while they were experi- 
encing all the means of rentting and 
refreshment, he notices this trans. 
action as a deed transcending all 
which the Americans had suffered 
or seen, and which brought their 
sensibility tO a Crisis, and tueirfor- 
bearance to a pause. "This enor- 
snity had been committed for the 
avowed purpose of taking from a 
ship ot war of the United States, a 
part of her crew : and, that no cir- 
cumstance might be wanung to 
mark its character, it had been pre- 
viously ascertained that the men so 
tuken were native citizens of Ame- 
rica. Hospitality, in such circum. 


stances, ceased to | dratves and 
¥? , . , — -_ 
n!] armed vessels of Great Britain 

: ’ ) 4 = } it 
were In mediates OTracercal to Qiates 


the American harbours, und were 


mitcraicte d «¢ trance inco tae sanie, 


That a high tone of animation 


should have been assured on this 
occasion, is by no Meaus surprts- 
nr, tha erdiction should 
be thoucht ne lt return Joi 
all deed S'’Ol] «Gl Csi VY ( CC — 
"Ll S riyv t [ c reli } > ct 
war of 1 t t rh fore 
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would be SOlctLOUS to 
and the other to recover p 
sertion Would be « ntroverted | 
Ga meal, and CVCTN cla 1) Wot » 
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ter of mstlt,) would erhibp 
muli of passion and a scene 
Hict, which, instead of dete 
ine the dispute with the 

a yudienl verdret, we 
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e © , 
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lion, to the decision of 
arms, inflamed by mutual 
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SC; stbilith S. 
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unfortunate event 1 Creat] 
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to be made; and on 


LecorttTS, © "a5 nN ie $ 
heir refusal, inform: toil was lo 
be given to the Britis.) ministers at 
she neutral courts, or to the British 
covermment at home. In this pro- 
“leseatios theret. Te, the conduct 
of admiral ey was tuciily dis- 
avowed, and the search of neutral 
hing of war cx onal provided 
zinst. Mr. Rose was, soon atter 
proclamat ion, dispatched on a 
cial mission to Americ: » with 
vertures of conciliation and _ re- 
dress for what was thus : di nitted 
be an act of wm } istifiable vio- 


the dispute, therefore, be- 
mreen the two countries been cone 
ined to the question of their sca- 
mea, it seemed | igh lv v pre bable that 
an accommodatt yn would — 

‘place; but it involved also the 
hts of American commerce.— 

re the present war with lrance, 
r colonies sent their produce to 

rclusiy ely, whether in war or 
and inwar this conveyance 
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hogsheads of sugar were intro- 
duced, in consequence of this in- 
tercourse, into the sigle port of 
Amsterdim. ‘To terminate this 
connection, therefore, appeared an 
important object of ; Ley to Great 
Britain, and Mr. Pitt was well 
known to have given the subject 
particular attenton. ‘The case was 
such as demanded deep considera- 
tion. A war with America was to 
be dreaded, as the consequence of 
cutting oif this source of her com- 
mercial prosperity, and this evil 
was by no means to be lightly in- 
curred. ‘The export of British ma- 
nufactures to that quarter of the 
worid, amounted annually to the 
value of newrly ten millions. The 
growing population, and conse. 
quently” Pe r consumption, 
would, ry year, enlaree its de. 
mands bes on Eneli:sh industry and 
ingenuity, ‘The enterprise ot the 
Americans was, moreover, per 
their connec. 


. , ’ Ll ey Ne ” ‘7 
perually Clare Ing 
‘ = “ ; 
trons with distant marxets, already 
Opened | th 1?) Q] "as VOT] r 
i ’ “ 


others more remote stil, to which 
they conveved the manutactures of 
Creat Britain 


= ? 

wto he 1} 

commodities, and the pre! Of tae 

» 4 | , 

voyage, i ll il ese adavantaves 
] i | > ] yO? ; yt ] \’ 1 | yy my, 

Would b>. il? «hab Ua SOY dat McCasure 

propos ,'F Lhe b: lance Le | pro 

} ’ “ ° 
perty aiso, Cue from America to 


Eneland, amounted to no less than 
St veral millions. ‘| he Suspe ns Ih 
only of the payment of ! 
which, mm con equence OF os ity’, 
Wo tld be the lex t ¢ vil to be exe 
pected, would invoive incalculable 
distiess. “Lhe commoerciai interests 


of Kneland he ! self, woul I, by t] 1S 


he ! 
hostility, be d prived Of an ddvane 
taveous neutral medium. = TVhe cae 
lanuty to which the West Indian 
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the ef, was also an important 
. . - , 
topic of <¢ sixcieration, as } Dy DO 


ean 1 iilv followed trom 


the eaxclusson of French colonial 


} 
Pp duce from Turope, that the 
errs wth oi tly ie ved! 1 4 MICS 
would { betituted, and Amer. 


’ , 
C.itr ho iri’ wohl ceruauniy niict 


on these colonies new and most tor- 


} ’ ; , , 
WT} Pad.’ ne CViis h 1] . luding ti) os 
s ‘ 
sunplies of lumber and provistons 
: ‘ 
which, fer some tine at lea fy 
] ) } " . ’ ** 
seemed incapable oi} be procu- 


red from any other quarter. The 
} sible arvantave ; }: », OO] Ar Ce 
Th ale «hS el sit lirce oO} ’ ipply iO] time 


by ind W arlike §\ (° ve ) | ¢ Ven 1S 


a cianary to Great Britam herself, 
% ui to be te * over kod, 
\ Wy if ] it it, ti dil | Ti if 
. itl tive bye ileal t ) t 4 
7 ! ! er COMsMk } ta 


Lmerica herselt would 
) } } 9 , 
be mijured by her hostility more 


than Great Brituia, as,m natronal 


ws Well as individual concerns, cal- 
enanven opien supersed d by 
} Ne ua ! ~ I Saal Tha d 
tw \ i 

iis ta ()) th) yy? ; 
must, Tot? yy have \ hod 
\ vir. } ct. 3 » pre t ° 
t 1 oF dl rh ful Tey Ve. LOY 
\ t, me mast kimutted, Was a 
*¢ lie i ( ? wore 
ti ceu DY T el] Cn S 
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precluded trom 


ee alk a 
detention; 2nd t] Known ¢ 
of fraud, with respect to th. 


visionary regulations ab Ve ty 
tioned, was i icier { t re. 


colonies, and thie eX 
. “ 

to the pers of a ropture we 
- ’ 


Previously, howe 


‘ 
ZAM cricat. 
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The treaty carried over to Ame- 
ecg was considered by its govern- 
ment 2, in several respects, “high rly 
¢: sadrantages us tO It; ; an d the re- 
ation made by the king’s come 
‘oners, with reference to the 
, purticu- 


cree of Bon: ip arte, Was 
larly disagreeable > to the ots sdety 
io had manifested, by this time, 
ut partiality yinpoli ies wht m9 
oe ly unbecoming in the head of 

erfuland independent nation. 
the treaty 


w modih- 


‘ 
these circumstanccs, 
sys referred back tor ni 
cations and arrangements ; and in 

mean while intelligence was 
eeceived, in the United States, of 
theorder of council of the 7th ot 
lanvary. <Althoueh this order 
could be no matter of astonishment, 
after the note ot the british come 
goners, it was received with 
tunmmnat od ii diaatine It 

‘the British 

verament was at war with near- 

' ee the Atlantic and 
diterranean seas, American ves- 
how requ ured to sacrifice 

pat they 


ched at, Or to return hy 


*) 
» #art 
” 


in ] ,*) . 
was aiered that, as 


. tr? . . 
at ie first 


T CoOTeoes 
' . Ai 


mec 


outgome to any other market; 
that, under this new law of the 

» the American trade must 
swept away by seizure and con- 
rt i The: ingress 10n of France 
led to thi » passed withe 

t repr eeliers or notice. War 
oe Great Britain became the 
seomtat and in the pleasing 


templation of hey sufierines, 
var minds ne wlecteu to cal ulate 
‘ar greater injury in which this 


: ro rye rive America itselt, 


Whee _ 
fleets how cevering the 
Sein With the pro luce of ever 
‘ Me an af ohh e oe e a 
~ ang lcountry, must inevitably 


‘all ¥} tims to the 


, ni ilascendency 
es Great Britain.’ t @ season was 
m* approach j in which the head 
bi Le American POVetTHment hj 
ay I um- 


soe Sdik 
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self was to manifest similar im- 
becility. The senate and house 


of representatives were assembled 
at an earlier period than usual, and 
in the message of the president to 
them, delivered on the 27th of 
October, the conduct of Great 
Britain to America was exhibited 
in every point of view calculated 
to inflame the public mind. The 
depredations on American com- 


merce and navigation, committed 
by that nation, for a series of years; 
its successive innovations on the 


principles of public law, established 
by the reason and u ge ol nations, 
were sufhciently known to preclude 
the necess ity of being repe: 
The attack on the Chesapeake was 
an outrage, of which the character 
had been pronounced by the in- 
dignant voice of American citizens, 
with an em phasis and unanioniy 
never exceeded. The aggicssion 
beeun had been continued | y tl ¢ 
Kuglish commanders c 
within the American w 
the habiiual violation of the juris- 
diction of the country, and at 
leneth, by putting to death one of 
the persons whom wey had _ torci- 
bly taken from the Chesapeake. — 
In addition to former violations of 
maritime rights, the _— ish pO- 
vernment h ad issued : in 
terdicting all trade by 
between ports not in amity with 
them, by which the trade of Ame- 
rica had experienced, in several of 
its departments, most serious in- 
jury, and must incur universal 
ruin. With respect to the affair of 
the Chesapeake, it cannot appear 
surprising that it should constitute 
an important feature of the preste 
dent's address. But, on the trial 
Jenkin Ratford, it was proved 
that all the men taken trom that 
Urisish subjects, and 


vessel were 
consequently amenable to Dritish 
laws ; 


ited —— 


nty ung 
ateis, by 


Q] rde 2% 
neutrals, 
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laws, and yet the execution of this 
convict is, most singulaily, cone 

idered as an aggravation of the 
original aygression. The disposi- 
tion of the english ministry, more- 
over, to conciliation and redress, 
could scarcely be unknown to the 
president, at the time of this com. 
munteation, though not officially 
announced to him, and would cer- 
tainly have justitied the introduc- 
tion of some qualifying hope of dis- 
avowal and reparation; which, 
however, is m vain looked for.— 


Even with respect to the order of 


councdl, assumed as sojusta cround 
of exception by the American g0- 
vernment, the statement of the 
king’s advocate had considerably 
sufrened its ri Four. His opinion 
had been explicid vy given, that 
American ves: els might still proe 
ceed from one enemy’s port to 
another, provided they had not 
come to entry or b roken fos ks; and 
ion Niet h ave 
the on ent, no 
palliation was in 
0, and 


though this o 
becn known t 
circumstance of 
the siclite de ree alluded 
the destruction of Amo 


merece was deseribed as the unmiti- 


ICali COMM. 
° ? — - ) >} 
rated and imevitable result of te 
rder, These points, however, 
would not Nav e required Or sustalii- 


ed the J“ apirnadversion a had tie 
not been tellowed by somethu ng 
more important and decisive, in 
evid of } » par V and imliSe 
cretion. = Atier displaying a long 
histot Dr ish offence Ss with no me 
< mark of palliation, the 
cone ‘ OPN as sl whirls noticed, 
a j amele Sg Et \" CN, 
it, 1 Pr er 
i ‘ 4a 
t ii - 
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vective. The decree of the ane. 
November, by which, por 
trade between ports not 
with Bonaparte was interdics 
him, but all neut trals Wich 


touched at an Li urlish port thre 


’ 
? 


2 ty . LITO 
necessity or choice, throu: gh g 
; wouthe ; 
OF weiter Or SCca! city, or } sig ! 
detent mM, Were to be Sized IN 


centise ated, € xctted ho resentr 
and dest oyed no harm my, The 
party compe ' led to Mieusures + 
pulsive to the 
nations, 
defence and retaliatic nN, desery 

all the severity of rebuke, and a | 
the hostility of ve NeCance ; wh 
those, tn w! 


teelines of civike 
and vindicable only in el. 


hose Wanton und mabe. 
Nant usurpations the fatal argens 
originated, were hailed as the prt. 
moters of tranquillity, and 
braced with the raptures of friend, 
s):}p. 

The disposition thus manifested 
by the head he American go 

rnment, and which wi us fully im 
bibed by many mem! vers at con. 


Gress, Was unfaveura! to the 
hope of a speedy accommodation; 
and by the measures at ] 
necessary to be adoy ed ‘by a 


- 
~ 
in 


of the Inthe crisis of the comme 
t thr §s counts » this hope Wass 
cnediindliie ee | Ont! 
9th of November three orders 
council were issucd, be the first 
which, every port ot every cour 
try from which Great Britain ts 
cluded, is declared to 
of blockade. All trade in the pm 
duce cr manufactures of these Coot 
tries 2s pron 


vessels employes 


liable to sertre. All neut? ; 
scls, however, clearing from Gn 
Vritain, Ireland, Gibraltar, or™ 
iy OF ica 1 . n P 
» cher t places, af 
empt 48 , § ure. | 


French “4 








of trie 


anifested 


the goods of those CO intr 


} government, an d all ves 
, description 


FOREIGN 


atral | ports, known | m 
—_, s of OTLTIN, (certif- 

r the ¢ cargoes are not of 
anufacture, ) 


h pr te or a 
d, and 


no lager to be 


a! lov v 


' peatral "vessels in POSSC ssion of 


‘em are to be seized, 
» with By the second order, 


wherever 
*s from 
ithe Br: itish fi. ig ! is @) shiek 
3 — ? “ uitrals into 
nd. nd by he ird, the 
of tien from a te ilheerent 
ser to a neutral, bene consider- 
yy theenemy as illegal, is, in 
quence, deemed 0 b y the Bri- 
els of 
are declared lawtul 
Thus was the coasting 
e along the coast of France and 
hes, in neutral vessels, which 
en provided alcramnse, indeed, 
order of the f January, 


yhll Ou 
rder, | however, which had re- 


d a mit tivated interpretation 
exe tion, ) effectually prohi- 
1? we, . 

nd thouch the Ameri- 


trade with 


| 
i 
might cti}] treely 


my’s colonies, tor their own 
mption, the doubie restriction 
Mposeg Upon tha niger ys 
yey bh . 7 Ae 
n between Franc { her 
} ’ } } 
SWhich had so lone heen 
ested, of calling at a ‘p itish 
Md paving a Britis dutv.— 
v Li f it TICe nm \ iS 
den t n § produce 
om a 7" er 
MAP ESS WIC.) WOuld make it 
I 4) ft ime commo- 
HpOTTCG into the continent 
i. . ) -© i? _ = 
ig ari un. t} T ( liet t { 
West Indian merchants and 
‘ Wis l yy tan ol 1% > 
‘ T) ; 
sand j OC Dp! lIf dl 
the 1 [’ 
at i ( i _ 
sth , 
i -~ 1 pre 1On 
seul if Ciel i ll- 
| ivy take place. 
cea ord would 
weve A Moricay became imme 


yy the iil 
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diately an interesting object of con- 
sideration; and in the high lewroucht 
resentment of that country against 
England, it Was imagine a, bi 
nt umbers 59 that they Wo uld im 
diately decide the government en 
hostility. The irruability, how- 
ever, of the American character 
is connected with a strong principle 
of calculation. It will be consider 
ed by many, that the British re- 
straints on neutral commerce were 
the natural result of those imposed 
by the French government, under 
which America acquiesced without 
remonstrance; that, if the com. 
merece of America ts harassed by 
restriction, i. would be completely 
terminaied by war, and that its re- 
sentments could be graufed only 
at the expense of its mtere 
The result of the conflict casmees 
prudence and irritation was looked 
forward to, on this side the Atlan- 
tic, with no common anxiety, but 
pes year closed befere any intelli- 

ence of tt could be received. 

~ Before we quit the subject of 
America, We may observe, that an 


tS. 


incident occurred during this year, 
calculated somewhat to lower 
the estimate which many have 


formed of American liberty. Coe 
lonel Burr, 2 man of considerable 
t dents and ¢ terprise, ier SUS- 
pected of designs to cifect a separa- 
tion of the union, by the Allegany 
mountains, and to seize und plun- 
der New Orleans, was arrested by 
order of the president. He was 
first rHpeee t to trial on acharge of 
hi h treason, and reeeived a ver- 
dic Ol ‘acquittal, The government 
tien indicted him for a misdemea- 
134 rs and Ww.ilS C pli lly UNSUCCeS fal. 
Yet, asit determimed 1o intlict s ye 
punishment on the accused, erther 
with or without the assistance of a 
jury of lis country, his discharge 
was refused, and notice was given 
ut 
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an intention to try himon a new Weere tien exhibit “d. NO detes 


charge, the nature of wich was 
not, at the time, disclosed. Upon 
the principle adopted in these pro- 
ceedings, there was no reason 
conclude that, even if this eaxpert- 


to 


ment should fil, it would be the 
Jast ; nor does any impediment ap- 
pear to exist to the harassing a 
prisoner by a series of prosecutions, 
under which, confinement and an- 
riety may at length produte, very 
nearly, Uat desired effect which 
couk J not t be obtained | In a court « f 


law, oat the maltgnity of govern- 


‘ment may be grati! ied by his death 


} } 


ma dungeon, though not by + 
execution ona scaffold. This is 

blot t upon the imagined land of i. 
berty and indepe indence »from which 
Great Britain, amidst all the in 
vectives of her mi: tken cluiidren, 


ed tree. “The 


mes POERED lm. 0a —_e 
} oceeuimMes my Cac memMoravie sutl 


, 
niust be ACKH 


trials of 1794, lorm a striking COi- 
trast to the administration of Ame- 
rik in justice, No uw necessarv Vck- 
ations, no reserved charves, no 1 
tad erral Celie cov ed rita 


aler oe » as bees ‘ . sie + ss #848 . 


Was attempted of th 
been pronounced not euiln 
verdict of their countryme 
government could fabricar 


‘ . 
x WO 


indictm ‘nts and institute nes 

ceedings; nor did any off dine 
sage or pr roclam: alle n dare top 
sume those criminal wh om the les 
had pronounce i innocent. Ind 
in} tance ¢ f ci lonel Burr, how “Ye 
this presumpt 101 1 is expressly mad 
by the Ameri Can ] vecideat in} 


message to congress. The pr. 
ceedings in this case, indeed, 
fixed a stzin on the goverar 
of that country, which it will: 
be easy to CApPuUULe, and wv! 
while it must inevitably tend tod 


‘ . \ - ! 
gust the admirers of Americanln 
‘ 


and freedem, will, probably, cx. 
ciltate their attachment to d 
count Ty, why e systcm of gover 
ment, though admitting and d 
ine CK Sie r.idvie in pf 


ment, displays the miost pe 
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ase distance fi lis eapitul, was communicated to the senate, 
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tie lowest, bhe intelhie relenting and mercenary poucy or 

© commimented of new tro- England, whose monopoly was 
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he possessed a standing force, such 
as Europe never before witnessed, 
to secure for it a source of permaa- 
nent supply. ‘Those who enter the 
lists with such an adversary, would 


do well to be reculated by some ot 


his maxims; they must adopt hts 
mode of wartare; they must insti- 
tute a law of conscription, agamst 
which they have so bitterly in- 
veighed. It is thus that the 
wounds of armtes are closed as 
soon as they are made. The supply 
is even greater than the waste -and 
it the object of war be success, 
harsh and unpop ubur as this mode 
may appear, it isy unquestionably 
in the end, the most @conomical 
application of a nation’s streneth, 
and as consistent with the most ex- 
quistte sensibilities of humanity, as 
mor, m tie existing’ ciren tances 
of Europe, urgently y ec a by 
poucy. 


trer the object of the imperial 


' term rows at Tilsit was accom. 
: 
P: ae uniparte pre ceeded with 
Kittle lay te > aris, Wherehisarrival 
wes expected with all the ardour 


of curiosity and impaticnce. His 
y Was celebrated, aficer his 
arrival, with peculiar distincticn. 
fie took place, in which 

said to bave exhausted 


, .ie . + « i + °s5 ‘ . - . 
rselr im endiess devices, expressive 
i 


of eratttude and admiration. On 
alae Crsuti 4 aha , t) S legisl itive 
bod ‘ trian > were ; €iTNe 


dress tothem, the em 


at 
ed, that since their 


w wars, triumphs, and trophies, 
had chanced the political rel ; 
of Murepes tl the hous t | l- 
‘ which w the first to 
c Ly h mdepen. 

c, 1 ited to reign only 
h the fri i ot the em- 


SH 








AND 


Elbe; that the house ef ¢ , 
again possessed the independens 
it rad lost jor htiy ye i} rs; thar: . 
un iabitants of the 4 duchy of Wa 
saw and Dantzic bh: id recovers 
their country 3 and that all pares 
concurred m joy ‘<tinet 
of the pernicious influence of Ene. 
land on the continent By the 
confederation of the Rhi e, Franc 
was united with Germany; by be 
own peculiar svstem of federatic 
she was united with Spain, He. 
land, Switzerland, 


Pee 


ut the 


and Italy. 
Her new relations with Russiawee 
founded on the mutual esteem 

two great mations. He wis hed f : 
peace by sca, and would never 

fer any trritation to influence b 
decisions on this subtects indeed 
there could be no room for irTitae 
tion against a people, the sport and 
victim of the parties which devour 
ed it, and which was misied a 


much with respect to the afained 


| 
other nations us its own. The tra 


quillity and order of the French 
tion, during his absence, had e 
cited his ardent qratitude. He 
had contrive . the means of site 
plifying t! mstitutions 3 he bad 
extended the prime iple on which 
had been tounded wie legion 
honour; the finances were pr 
sperous ; the contributions on lane 


ui. 
. ° ° . if, 
were dimmished; various poo 


we 
works had beer completed} and # 
° . “he 7 . Ae - 

was his resolution that, i the & 
mote st p: irts ot his pres are 


evel in the Sm. liest j amet, - 


: ‘ d 
saat t ( t tae \ it! , ") and . 


; } } ! 3} in rie 
value of the land shouid be ner 
baer of i ae eect. 
ed >) we dev | aa i Trad ek é 
ral system of improvement. 
} ’ i et alee 
In the addresses of thanks 
hi bh. 3 ! ui. shal 
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tr and prepare the day of victory 
- the midst of so many impedi- 
ments by fortresses, {TOO 1S, and ine 
lemency of seasons. The pacth- 
Imired even than 
carer was more admired even 

the conqueror of Europe. Ee was 
itiowed, with delight, to the Nie- 
nea, where, divested of the pomp 
of war, the two greatest sovereigns 
eon earth met each other upon a 
nit, and adjusted, personally, the 
hairs of their respective states, and 
le destiny of the world. ‘The in- 
wrests of faturity were connected 
wth that memorable day and in- 
erview. The French people had 
ben occupied in emulating the 
greatness of their chief, during 
every period of his government, 
by the extent of their sacrifices and 
devotion. The sentiments he had 
expressed had filled with joy the 
bumblest cottage. The condition of 
the poor was relieved and elevated, 
br the same hand which dispensed 
te fate of so many soverciyns.— 
The grand plans of improvement 
rhich occupied the emperor’s mind, 
would bestow a sublimity on the 
onl and political institutions of 
te French nation, corresponding 
with all the creations of fis supe- 
mr intellect; and genuine freedom, 
wach could exist only under «a pure 
monarchy, would become more 
-_ more secure under the govern- 
Bent of an omnipotent prince. 
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of rivers; the construction of works 
if Various ports; the attention dis- 
played to agriculture, and the im- 
provement of the breeds of cattle ; 
the institution of veterinary schools, 
and of 35 new colleges; the exer- 
tions made to complete the meri- 
dian circle, are specifically present- 
ed as claims to public notice and 
admiration. The cotton-spinning 
establishments were in renewed ac- 
tivity. A commercial code had 
been digested. The clergy had 
manifested pure morals, toleration, 
disinterestedness, and zeal; the 
Jews, who now bore the name of 
Frenchmen, were become worthy 
of the name. It wasthe emperor’s 
wish that the capital of France, 
now become the metropolis of the 
world, should correspond with this 
destination. Bridges, columns, sta- 
tues, and public buildings were 
preparing, in conformity to this 
desire. It was the wish of the em- 
peror, that science and learning 
should partake ot the general im- 
provement; tha: the French lan- 
guaye, now the language of Eu- 
rope, should support this privilege, 
by the beauty, purity, and interest 
of its productions; that the public 
opinion, while it developed talents, 
should protect them against ca- 
lumny and malignity; that criti- 
cism should maintain respect for 
decency, and that henceforth there 
should be no sects among the 
learned, and no political parties in 
the state. France was now sur- 
rounded by a chain of friendly na- 
tions. Her finances were m a most 
flourishing condition. She alone, 
amongst all the states of Europe, 
possessed no paper money. Her 
commerce, amidst inevitable stag- 
nation, preserved all its hopes, and 
was preparing the germs of future 


prosperity. Her colonies were 
maivtained in a state, by which 
Y the 
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ut irritation against a jailor thus 


rg uant and energetic, ‘exhibits ol 
exit of nO ordinary forbearance ; 

ishe substitution of pity for all 
exasperated feelings which 
if minds, in similar circum. 
-es, would be apt to entertain, 
t be regarde das attesting the 
mec kness, or 
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tication of topics the most interest 
ing tothe human feelins gS and ine 
volved in an infinity dithcult 
and delicate relations, Baad lead to 
different results, which will be sup- 
ported each with animated firm- 
ness? It 1s against discussion, there- 
fore, that the blow is leveiled. Dis- 
cussion would inevitably be pro. 
ductive of party. Party might be 
fatal to usurpation. Hence that 
dread ef a free interchange of sen- 
timents. Hence that denunciation 
of political communications under 
the invidious designations of party 
and faction. “Lhe cnimation ot dé- 
bate would interrupt the tranquil- 
lity of despotism, and the recom- 
mended exclusion of party is the 
torpid acquiescence of slaves. 
There appe ired no immediate 
necessity for hints on the 
part of the French government, 
whose measures have met with 
perfect submission and even the 
most servile encomium. ‘The 
French nation, which, in its tme- 
pe'uous attempts to procure a wells 
regulated system of liberty, swept 
away all existing institutions and 
involved itself in the horrors both 
of civil and external war, has ter- 


the ‘se 


minated its career by acquic scing 
In greater restricti m than it ever 
before experienced. Its energies 


have been wasted in the establish- 
ment of tyranny. Learning is 
valued chietly as affording tresh 
means of adulation. Science is 
devoted to servility. Even genius 
itself does not hesitate to celebrate 
as the mantle of peace, that funeral 

ill which has been thrown over 
untry. The 
scended 
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exist on]y under a pure monarchy, 
and will become more and more 
secure under the government of an 
omnipotent prince. 

In this situation of the public 
mind, there appeared no particu. 
lar call for the msinuation against 
party. But the anticipation of 
possible events has ever been cha- 
racteristic of the present govern- 
ment of France. What it scems 
to dread, amidst all the symptoms 
of universal satisfaction, it will not 
be able perhaps eventually to hq 
vent. It may still be hoped, that, 
at no remote period, one of the 
most enlightened nations on the 
globe will recoil with indignation 
at its bondage, and, instead of 
prostrating themselves before the 
man who has completed, indeed, 
their external security, but who 
tramples upon their civil liberties, 
will consider military glory as 
giving no title to usurpation, and 
unite to break that sceptre under 
which their most valuable privi- 
leges and sensibilities are crushed. 

folland this year, in conse- 
quence of the continuance of hos- 
tilities, the loss cf her colonies and 
the restraints on her trade, expe- 
rienced extreme distress. The 
reigning monarch, however, could 
not witness the calamities of his 
country without sincere regret ; 
and every relaxation of the edicts 
ot his imperial brother, tor the ex- 
clusion otf British commodities, 
which could possibly be adopted 
without drawing down his venge- 
ance, was willingly permitted. "The 
columns of the Moniteur were per- 
petually charged with invectives 
against the frauds of the Dutch 
merchants, and the negligence and 
perjury of the government agents. 
A very serious decree, however, 
was at length published, which 
bound the consignee of every ship 
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te vive bond on her arrival, to te 
amount of twice her value y 
prove that she had Not touched, 
a British port. The impedimers 
thrown in the way of British one, 
munication were, therefore, ny 
more eflective than ever. Th 
press, being not subdued comple 
in Holland, became the veh 
of the groans and murmor ¢; 
suffering people. The COntiONagg 
ot the war was deprecated ap 
inous, and this sentiment was om 
veyed in the address of the les 
lative body to the throne, ands 
stead of exciting offence, was 
peated by the monarch, wihs 
creased energy. The pervenig 
of roval functions was ill suiteds 
his feelings of honour and bw 
volence. He acknowledged a 
lamented that, instead of di 
good among his peuple, he coal 
do little more than mitigate the 
evils, that the situation of te 
affairs was extremely calamitoy 
and that by a general peace ale 
they could hope to reach th ® 
mination of their miseries. 

At Leyden in this comin, 
which seemed the destined them 
of complicated and dreadful 
mity, an explosion took plats 
the beginning of the year from 
vessel Jaden with gun-powder 
joining the Rapenburg canal Gn 
part of the city was laid m rea 
considerable property was desi 
ed; but the most one 
of the catastrophe was the dee 
mutilation of a great numbeé 
the inhabitants, many ¢ 
were dug from the ruins in 2 
of fracture and contusion 
ing all possibility of their res” 
tion; and, though some wert 
tricated with little injury, h 
were hurried by this visitatee wt 
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took place soon after the 
vrangements of Tilstt. ihe strong 
ceuresses of the Maese to its dis- 
into the sea were taken with- 
is the limits of France, and, 1 re- 
turn for this diminutionot its secure 
ty, Holland was obliged to acquiesce 
ig anaccession of territory from the 
conquered dominions ot Prussia. 
The situation of Spain, this year, 
in some respects consi- 
kerably improved im consequence 
dé the defeat of Miranda in. her 
colonies, and the expulsion of the 
English, But, whatever might be 
the state of the colonies, Old Spain 
gil exhibited the former picture 
of degradation and dependence. 
She was governed by a monarch 
dstinguished only by vulvar tastes 
<p intellect. ‘The Prince 
of Peace still maintained his influ- 
mce in the direction of affairs, 
amidst all the disaffection of the 
people and hatred of the nobility 
ad heir apparent to the throne. 
His subserviency to the wishes of 
Bonaparte, however, was the pro 
df ils security. Indeed, notwith- 
manding the pretensions of this 
monarchy to independence, it was 
completely under the control of 
France, Her decrees were trane 
Knoed ; her hostilities were adopt- 
tj her requests tor troops were 
wewered by the march of ten 
ousand Spanish soldiers into 
ower; and her applications for 
Marcy were followed by those li- 
ral supp ies which left her grene- 
fas inend in destitution. Amidst 
ts ®ene of dependence and hu- 
uation, contemplated with bit- 
terness by many who retained the 
mty of the Spanish character, 
who looked around In Vain for 
i and energy by which 
ey could be extricated, a 
“nation was published at 
Which excited an extraor- 
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dinary degree of attention, It 
stated that the kind Providence 
of God had brought to light the 
most flagitious of conspiracies, care 
ried on in the royal palace and 
against the sovereign* himself, by 
his own son, who had projected 
the dethronement of his father, and 
had been surprised in his room with 
the cypher of his correspondence 
and the instructions of the cone 
spirators. The governor and 
council of Castile had in conse- 
quence been summoned. The ap- 
prehension and detention of vari- 
ous persons were the result of 
their investigations, and the prince 
himself had been imprisoned in his 
own residence. Within a few 
days afterwards a decree was ad- 
dressed by his majesty to the coun- 
cil, informing them, that the voice 
of nature had unnerved the arm 
of vengeance, that the offender’s 
want of consideration had pleaded 
for pity, and that the father was 
unable to refuse listening to her 
voice; that the prince had de- 
clared the authors of the hor- 
rible plan, had laid open every 
thing in a legal form, and that his 
contusion and repentance had dic- 
tated his confession. This con- 
fession of the prince, contained in 
letters to his royal parents, was 
also communicated to the council. 
The prince acknowledved himself 
guilty of failing in duty to his ma- 
jesty, in obedience to his father 
and his king, without whose con- 
sent he ought to have done no- 
thing ; but he had been surprised 
in an unwary moment; he had 
denounced the guilty, and begged 
that a repentant son might be per- 
miited to kiss his father’s feet. ‘To 
the queen he expressed his regret 
for the great faul¢ he had commit- 
ted, requesting her pardon for his 
denial of the truth, and her media- 
tion 
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tion for his father’s forgiveness. 
There were evidently circumstances 
relating to this transaction, inv’ lv. 
ing it in an air of mystery which 
timealone could tully develop. The 
prince royai of Spain, after being 
arrested on a charge of headmg a 
conspiracy for the dethronement 
and murder of his father, and de- 
tected with the proofs of guilt upon 
his person, is, within afew davs, 
liberated from arrest and receives 
the royal pardon, on a confession, 
which, instead of expressing re- 
morse for a crime at which nature 
shudders, intimates regret tor dis- 
c bedience, admits the ec mmission 
of a great fault, alleges that he 
certainly ought to have attempted 
nothing without the king’s consent, 
but that he had been surprised in 
The CA- 


pressions of penitence adopte ! cere 


an unguarded moment! 
tainly convey no idea of a heinous 
crime. On the other hand, a 
thanksgiving ordered for his ma- 
jesty’s deliverance sull preserved 


the idea of a regtcidal conspiracy ; 


for joining in which the prince’s in- 


adequate language of contrition 


and confession appears unquestion- 
ably a singular ground for his tor- 
givence 

The situation of Portugal du- 
ring this year excited particular and 
uncommon interest. While the 
pages of the Montour abonndk 
m plilippics against the English 
government for the Danish expe- 
dition, as an attack on neutral 
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Spanish ambassador soon follows 
his example. These events wa 
notified by the prince to the chs 
ber of commerce for the infrm 
tion of the British factory; anda 
preparations which had beea ps 
vieusly commenced by them, 
arranging their affairs, disp 
their property, and ‘thing ¢ 
accounts, were now con 
with redoubled urze 
activity and confusion wer ® 
treme. The most extravaé 
terms were demanded tor theet 
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te the mean time the Portuguese 
sity Was prepared with all pos- 
sie expedition. The royal tur- 
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flect from falling into the 
sion of the enemy. A most rigo- 
rous blockade of the Tagus was 
immednitely resolved on; but, after 
afew days, the intercourse of the 
British ambassador and the court 
was renewed, at the request of the 
former, who, on proceeding, un- 
der assurances of protection, to 
Lisbon, fonnd all the apprehensions 
ot the cted to a 
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can be no doubt, would, within a 
‘rval, if not received by 
the court, have been made by it. 
. the avitation now ex« 
ed by this court, that it ma- 
mitested as much a idity to ac- 


compl h the ente riS@, as it had 
previously shown hesitauon and 
reiuctance The interview took 
piace on ti ; 7 h of Nove mber, 
and on t! morning of the %Cth 
the Portne fieet sailed ont ct 
the ‘agus with the whole of the 
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four large frigates, and several 
other vessels of war, besides a num- 
ber of Brazil ships, and amounied 
in all to 36 sail, containing ubout 
18,000 Portuguese subjects. As 
they passed through the British 
squadron, a reciprocal saluie was 
fired, and the spectacle was m 
several respects grand and interest- 
ing, from the circumstance of the 
two squadrons meeting in the most 
cordial friendship, which but two 
days before were in hostility, and 
from the singularity and mugni- 
tude of the enterprise, for the ac- 
complishment of which they were 
now cooperating. 

The connection between Brazil 
and Portugal, which last was ex- 
tremely jealous of its monopoly, 
being now suspended, Brazil must 
receive directly from England 
(the only link by which it is now 
connected with Europe), not only 
all those commodities with which 
it used to be circuitously supplied 
by her, but likewise those articles, 
or substitutes tor them, which it 
used to derive from Italy, Spain, 
Germany, and Portugal itself; so 
that, in fact, during the continu- 
ance of war, England must be to 
Brazil the sole mart tor European 
supply. In return for her manu- 
factured goods, such as are de- 
manded in North America, and 
the West Indies and other parts of 
the world where agriculture is sole- 
ly or principally attended to, she 
will receive those articles of raw 
produce which will constitute the 
trade most highly beneficial to her, 
affording the manufacturer a fresh 
supply in return for the Jabour 
already expended. Some pecu- 
niary assistance may not improba- 
bly be expected under the embar- 
rassments of a new imperial esta- 
blishment; but, in a country su- 
perabundant in all the means of 
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subsistence and eren of lore 
that government must be cuims 
ly deficient in wisdom, — 
ooh ahs within a short period, & 
nish all requisite expenses fers 
nity and security fre a 
resources. lhe prospect there 
exhibited to Great Britain k me 
a of this expuatriation of te 

ortuguese government is ai 
hich degree pleasing. A thes 
empire will thus be establide 
rapidly aUVAI cing in pPopulairs 
and mn consequent demands ma 
the arts and industry of Epplad 
and furnishing a new sccuntrs 
that maritime dominion whe: 
the bulwark of her independ 
The critical situation of the Sem 
ish dependencies, in consagums 
of this new settlement, may be ow 
sidered, also, as likely to bem 
nently useiul in checking th» 
pacity of French ambition, ws 
supplying compensation fe 
SUCCESS. 

In the dominions of the 
sovereign of Naples, no even ¢ 
any particular consequenceaws 
terest took place. Whether fra 
despair of success, or from thea 
ciliatory nature of the gows 
ment, the Calabrian insurmectea 
scarcely excited any further az 
or attention. A landing & @ 
prince of Hesse with a numbe@ 
Sicilian troops, occasioned, at &% 
some agitation, and was atten 
with some unimportant suet] 
The prince, however, wa** 
obliged to reimbark his troops # 
his military chest was neces 
abandoned in consequence ¢ 4 
impetuous pursuit of the eet 
In Naples the government ie 
tained a tranquillity but rarey® 
terrupted, and One crim 
during the year was ¢ 
a charge of treason. 


quest which had been 
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sher considerable oppesition and 
bloodshed, and with the loss, it 1s 
gated, of 30,000 of the troops of 
France, appeared likely to be 
gaintained with facility. Indeed 
the neglectful and degrading ad- 
gisisration of the preceding go- 
yernme!', devoted only to shame- 
less voluptuousness and oppres- 
sive rapacity, rendered it ditlicult 
for a new dynasty not to exhibit 
grera) advantageous points of 
catrat. The attention which 
was manifested by the existing so- 
ion to the oruer, employment, 
and tact of the people, was 
a sovelty calculated to relax the 
iudices which will always exist, 
a season, against a usurped 
overnment, and appeared gradu- 
ly preparing the period when 
— ee mBORY might uui- 
versally prevail. 

On Sicily no attempt was made 
by France, and eight thousand of 
the English troops stationed there 
returned home towards the close 
ot the year under sir John Moore, 
leaving about nine thousand, 
which were deemed adequate to 
"2 probable emergency. 

¢ island of Malta was, this 
year, the scene of an alarming dis- 
turbance =and mutiny. Count 
Froberg’s regiment, formed of al- 
most all natu nS, Was taitoned in 
fort Ricazoli, from which intel- 

e was received on the fourth 

April, by the governor of Mal- 

ta, that a most serious mutiny had 

Out in this reziment, in at- 
tempting to quell which, the ma- 
jt was wounded, and the adic. 
~ “ several privates were 

1 mutineers, specdil 
wterwards, demanded the dic 
Gare of the regiment, a free 

and ships and money to 
Seavey them home, threaten ng, 
ta reusa, to Are the city, The 
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governor required their surrender 
at discretion, and commenced their 
blockade by a strong body of 
trocps, preferring to reduce them 
by famine rather than an assault. 
A scarcity soon began to be felt, 
and, unless a supply were granted, 
they threatened to fire on Vallette 
and commit all the ravage and 
mischief in their power. A refu- 
sal, however, was given, and it was 
soon observable that unanimity no 
longer existed in the regiment. 
A white flag was hoisted, but in 
the same instant lowered, and the 
turbulent party unfortunately pre- 
vailed in this conflict. /The regi- 
ment was now summoned again 
te surrender, and rely on the ge- 
neral’s clemency, but answered 
only by former demands and me- 
naces. In consequence of the want 
oi provisions, however, the wives 
and children of the officers were 
permitted to quit the fort; and, 
soon after, all the officers of artil- 
lery were also suffered to leave it 
on the same account. The gate 
being thrown open, however, for 
this purpose, almost every man ir 
the regiment suddenly took the 
individual resolution to avail him- 
self of the chance of escape, and 
those only remained who consider- 
ed that they had not the slightest 
chance of pardon, These to the 
number of twenty, unprepared for 
the desertion of their comrades, 
whom, however, they had ne 
power to retain, remained in the 
fort, and the grand object of the 
commander was now to prevent 
their escape. In the mean time 
the regiment was marched into the 
city, under a strong guard, and 
courts martial were immediately 
established, by which 25 of the 
instigators of the insurrection were 
Fly anand to die. During their 
progress to the place of execution, 

they 
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rouch and annoyance from the 
mhabitants, which the most invete- 
rate rage could possibly inflict. 
Ten were executed on a gallows, 
and exhibited, in their last mo- 
ments, a spectacle of phrensy and 
horror, mingling derision «nd exe- 
eration, dancing and despair. ‘The 
others were shot; but so ill con- 
trived were the arraneements for 
this purpose, that two volleys were 
fired without the intended effect, 
and several of the convicts, unable 
tocndure a y longer so dreadtul a 
crisis Of suspense, rose on thetr feet 
and ran towards the fortrh 
The soldiers pursued and fred in 


‘ 


sty «9? 
‘ ( 


confusions °t moo nterminvied 
+) ' oF >. _ _ . i . 
with the soldiers, and two of them, 


in the extreme disorder which took 


place, were wounded. ‘lwo of 


he flying criminals threw them- 
selves at length over the ran ! arts, 
and were dashed to pieces by then 


fall. Several of the remainder 
unable to move, lay bleed 

neg | ‘cted in the Avo: ‘ 
wounds, and were at 

throug.: at the muzz 

quet. These wretched 
unquestionably cris mon we 
mn the first imstance, t pr 


again t the missile weapon: 
Pp pulace : thes were 
main more than two | 
the ground betore thei 


was attempted to | eculed; iuiid, 
notwithstandm: 1 ted oan 
tunities only tor a little water 
ceived not tire least attent! 

their wishes. Lhe proceedmMes of 
1) e day were, | J, bs ho mie 

c ile lated t au pl \ th IT). .titt~ 
ness or ii anity of th british 


character, 
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ton should be paid to repress as 
puch as possible the sremgy vt 
ro disafle ‘ction, not only by nrm 
discipline, but by an undeviating 
adherence to good faith and ho- 
pour. : 
In the East Indies nothing oc- 
cored this year lo require very 
particular attention. from the 
mvestigation instituted on the 
scbject of the mutiny at \ ellore, 
" appe: ured th at s0m c alte rat 1O ns 
hed been introduced by the mi- 
jtarv power mm the dress of the 
gative troops, Which were supposed 
by them to interfere with the de- 
egu OTS f thetr respective Casts, 
fexcited, m consequence, ahigh 
degree of alienation and disgust. 
These regulations, however, were 
sill persisted in. ‘Two of the ob- 
jetors were punished, and the rest 
were pardones! l Not only at Vel- 
wre be tat Seringapatam, the spi- 
of dissatisfaction strongly pre- 
va vale, and it was a frequent ob- 
that the next attempt 
nment of India would 
b Sepoys C hristians. 
The consequence at length was, 
that the native tr os were wrought 
upto apitch of zeal in behalf of 
their ancient Pomc and of 
vengeance arainst those — pre- 
ul umed thus friy lousiy tf any hy Se 
late hat were ceemed a most 
wicemn and sacred of all human 
con om, en led to the mas- 
wr Fig at Vello ©; nor would it 
“ave een sur pr sing it the con- 
ee n spread, and alme: t super- 
rly sabe ons ot fanaticisrh had 
given a far: heck to the British 
pene mm Indias Commo- 
C 


servation, 
of the gover 


wr take t] S 


el) 
“ 


SS were observed in various 
PS Of native soldiers, and ap- 
Fart oa were ent ertauine d by 
omresidents that plots might 
pacetie’ ; and on the point ot 
» which ¢ comprehended 


cal ranging 
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even their extermination. The 
insurrection took place in July, 
and the exceptionable badges 
which had led to the tragedy, had 
almost: immediately been ordered 
to be no longer enforced. But, 
for many months after alarm and 
apprehension had by no means 
subsided, and, even in December, 
it was thourht expedient at Fort 
St. George to issue a proclama- 
tion, assuring the native troops, 
in the most solemn mariner, that 
pect which had been hither- 
to invariably shown to the ~ re. 
ligion and customs would be al- 
mod oe at no iter. 


the re 


Ways continued, 
ruption would be given to any na- 
tive, whether Hindco or Mussul- 
man, in the practice of his religious 
ceremonies. The firm wisdom 
and judictous lerity ef the civid 
administration of this empire will, 
it is hoped, ever be an ef‘ectual 
check on the leayar ony. d too often 
connected with habits of military 
command. ‘The transaction at 
Vellore attests the critical founda. 
tion of British power in India, and 
shows, that no measure should be 
ado pted which has not been mi- 
nute “a investi cated, as one act of 
frivolous authority ¢ m3 puerile cas 
price, the removal of a turban or 
the institution of a tonsure, may 
imtroduce the horrors of the most 
senguinary revolution. ——TIn these 
circumstances the restrictions upon 
the freedom of the press and publi¢e 
meetings, which were this year 
enforced by new orders, are mea- 
sures of essential policy, and will 
be objected to ouly by those who 
make no allowance for seasons and 
situations, and are not aware that 
the most wise and benevolent go- 
vernment should always propor- 
tion the restraints upon liberty, to 
the danger of popular licentious- 


ness, 
A con- 
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A connection was this year form- 
ed by Bonaparte with Persia, ori- 
ginally with the idea of nag les 
the emperor of Russia, but wit 
the ultimate view probably of de- 
riving assistance oa her in his 
meditated schemes against the In- 
dian empire of Great Britain. The 
cooperation of Russia also, in this 
project, might undoubtedly pro- 
duce an experiment Well calculated 
to alarm. ‘The immense terri- 
tories of Russia almost border 
upon India; and the marquis Wel- 
lesley has intimated, that from this 
quarter, or by the invasion of a 
new and unknown enemy from the 
morth-east of Asia, the English 
power in India is not unlikely to 
meet with themostserious attack. A 
system of vigilance is, on every side, 
requisite to prevent the access of 
evil; and it must ever be remem- 
bered, that the mild and beneticent 

overnment which will necessari- 
f, excite all the ardour of grati- 
tude, and devotion of patriotism, 
in the natives of this peninsula, 
will prove its most effectual pro- 
tection against invasion. 

In the West Indies the island of 
St. Domingo experienced a change 
of government, by which general 
Christophe, who, atter the destruc- 
tion of Dessalines, became lord of 
the ascendant, was established as 
president for life, and generalissi- 
mo of the forces of the island. An 
opposition however of a formi- 
dable character, and headed by 

eneral Petion, soon occurred. Hos- 
tities were carried on with ex- 
treme activity and vigour, and 
though, by the last accounts, civil 
conflict was by no means actual. 
Jy terminated, there appeared a 

spect of its being soon decided 
in favour of the president, whose 
valour, humanity, and good sense 


gendered this result highly desira- 
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ble, and who possessed a 
attachment to the English a 
tion. It was announced by Chs, 
tophe to his army in Augus, the 
Great Britain had recognised hie 
as chief of the Fovernmen ¢ 
Hayu, and had determined 10 ¢05, 
tribute to the establishment dh 
supremacy. That some Contes, 
tion had been formed, at this pe 
riod, with the existing dominuss 
power may easily be credited 
This was indeed become high 
desirable and expedient. th 
English trade with St. Domingy 
has recently become so conside. 
able, that probably at the pres 
moment there are in it 2000 Brits 
subjects, owners or consignees ¢ 
property to the amount of half, 
million sterling. A treaty of com 
merce therefore must have bey 
considered as highly importantjand 
should the island be able to presen: 
its independence, the connectics 
may be hereafter extended od 
most indefinite mutual advantage 
In Jamaica the distresses of the 
planters and merchants apper 
to have excited a state of the mos 
agitated feeling, In the housed 
assembly, the prospective con 
quences of the abolition of the sar 
trade were represented as abos 
to give the fatal blow to the » 
mains of that prosperity by whid 
this colony had been formerly & 
stinguished. It was resolved, tha 
by this measure the fuads by meas 
of which Jamaica was now @ 
fended would necessarily be & 
stroyed; that this interference Wa 
the internal regulations of 
island, combined with it as mv 
usurpation as impolicy; that ¢ 
was pregnant with impo¥ 
ment and insurrection, and all 
evils'of revolution and masse 
and that the continuance of ae 


giance could depend only on OF 
contauast 








tant ;and 
0 preserve 
onnects 
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vantage. 
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eationance of protection. The 
ndecorous latitude of representa- 
én, and licentious intimations 
dus employed by the colonial le- 
gidature, unquestionably merit the 
reprehension of the presiding go- 


In England, the very measure 
chich has led to this impetuous 
ad menacing language in Jamai- 
a, was received, as already men- 
dened, with the highest gratitude 
gdioy. The idea and wish were 
dmost immediately expressed, that 
s connection might be formed with 
Afica, which might tend some- 
what to compensate for the ra- 
rages which that quarter of the 
world had sustained from its in- 
tercourse with the British empire. 
Avery numerous and hi¢hly re- 
gectable meeting of noblemen 
and gentlemen was held at Free- 
mason’s hall, to consider of means 
fr improving the opportunity 
presented by the conclusion of the 
dave trade, for promoting an useful 
commerce with Africa, and extend. 
ng to it the blessings of civiliza- 
von. The duke of Gloucester, 
oar at the meeting, ad- 
veried in appropriate and ani- 
mated terms to the merits of those 
ndividnals whose persevering ef- 
lots had most tended to wipe 
away the national disgrace incur- 
red by the slave-trade, and stated, 
ro attempt to repair the 

‘ngs endured by Africa from 
“srope, Was to be regarded as a 
Gia which eee, eth Prine 
ines = 1a led to the termina- 
regan “gs trafhe. The 
hie . : the arts of social 

oe Lg Object tn every point 

Worthy the exertions of a 


an and glorious people, and, 
an highly gratify the 


philanthropist would, by 
a) ; ; eal 
Promotion of the trade and 
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manufactures of Great Britain, 
be deemed no less desirable and 
meritorious by the genuine patriot. 
A series of resolutions, explaining 
the obicct of the meeting, was 
then rad tothecompany. It was 
determined, that they should im- 
mediately form themselves into 2 
society, to be ealled The African 
Institution, with a view to carry- 
ing the above purpose into effect 3 
and a committee was appointed 
to draw up laws and regulations 
for its government. 

After tracing the progress of 
destruction, and perusing the pages 
of blood which are almost ex- 
clusively presented in the history 
of nations, the feeling mind de- 
rives no small relief from such 
notices as these, which preclude 
it, ‘indeed, from that absolute de- 
spair of the cause of humanity 
into which the wrongs and ra- 
varres, the follies and passions ex- 
hibited in almost every point of 
this mismanaged world, are, at 
certain moments, ready to plunge 
it. In connection with important 
establishments, tending to substi- 
tute for the war of man on man, 
an innocent and beneficial come 
munication, may be properly men- 
tioned the histery of any disco- 
veries Which counteract the depre- 
dations of disease. During the 
former year, the parliament of 
Great Britain referred to the col- 
lege of physicians, for its delibe- 
rate and decided opinion, the 
subject of vaccination, which had 
been brought into very extensive 
practice, but objections to which 
were still entertained by many in 
the British empire, while, in coune 
tries the most ignorant and super 
stitious, it seemed to have borne 
down all prejudice. The excepe 
tions to its efhcacy, and the nature 
of its consequences, were presumed 


by 
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by numbers to preclude any gene- 
ral advantage fromthe discovery. 
It was an object, therefore, of na- 
tional consequence to set this in- 
teresting questit iy iT pM ible, at 
rest. ‘Lhe college of poy’ ClaNS, 
in order to do perfect 
the sul i ct thus reterred to hem, 
appl lied to all the medical and sure 


Mical socit Ss, aS Well as 


nistice to 


2 ’ } — - oS . . 
Mi the Ui! dl AMMmcaom, ane mviced 
the comtrbutions, likewise, of all 
experienced persons \ her pri- 
vate or professional. Mavinge thus 
proctu a 


tion of the most authentic cvi- 
dence, thre y were prep. ed ton ake 


their report; the most mtere ph 
Mints of Vv ch are cont ined in 
the following statement. Vaccina- 
tion ap] rs 
= ule, exciting o1 Selene 
cis ase, Wii h ale qt "pre 
th se uncer it trom toll Wi & their 
usual ocerpations. It has been 
communicated to pregnant wo- 


2 a 
men, and to infants in the state of 


" . ‘ , 
cdentition, with the most conipiere 
’ 


security, and, im this respect, 1s 

extremely si penior to the mocu- 
ch i. 

lated small POdr, Whic 

occasions alarming symptoms, and 

is in a few cases fatal. Phe secu- 

\ vaccination 

agamst the cmall pox is as nearly 


1 sometimes 


} 
haps, expecte d 


, : 
irom any heman discovery 3; and it 
ppears t] Leiven number of 
accinated I TS. t] ‘re are not 


Vanv 7 iy} 3 ‘eet ures as 
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succeucd Vac Cination, 1°t ce mp 


Ss. | 


have been deprived of they 
malignity. In opposition to the 
statement by which many 


been deluded and prejudiced, be 
vaccination introduces larmise 

BY } nNrey . _— _ Sm a 
and Gans rous diseases into the 


duced are most ce 
Teak ar cee 
claring that vaccimation does leg 
TN)? sch: ref to the const: tution, ang 
less frequi ney occasions othe 
dise: ise(s, ‘) An t! 1¢ a all Pox, nats. 
ral or inoculated. The adva. 
tages of v. sin nN, then, to th 
ndividual ; e from tts mildnes:, 
us safety, st its Consequences 
ERO a. 
Wath recird to socte 


| 


¥ its benetit 
are, that it spreads no infectios 
and can be communicated only 
by inoculation. The importan 
of vaccmetion must be determine 
by the consideration of the pera 
cious effects ot the small por. A 
sixth part of all those who area 

tucked by the natural small po 
are supp’ ised to be destroved by 
it. Leven by inoculation, wher 


Puarisces ang 


it has ‘ie general mn 
towns, the deahs have usually 
been in the proportion of one! 
three TE f Ne r one tend 
of the whole mortality in Love 
Was oOoccal iO! od by the sn all wh 
and, beneficial as the practice 4 
moc lati >a! has been to md de 
als, it has preserved a coustam 
source of contagion, whi ch has, ® 
re anny mere: ised the nu “ ‘ 
vaths by u natural disease. ie 
seed ond unco! cena su 
ority of vaccination consists! 


n : as Ces vy CoH 
not communicating any § . 


fection, and ) ' § al rome? ;r 
tect! m to the incivuds wi 
being at dv me time prejons 
\ “ public | gro vs 
Waic! thre ( yy TS ¢ yaccwa 


rested their opim'on, ing Us * 
. , } wee rw 
cence they adduced, were 
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as their evidencé was 
ascertainable. From 


themselves, 
more easily 





Hece with peculiar 
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“tug eoasist in hypothetical reas the whole of the testimony sub- 
. or in hearsay testimonies; mitted to their consideration, it 

the fucts wh ich they advance d was regarded by them as their duty 

: either mi sal} oprehended or mis- strongly to recommend the prac- 






tice of vaccination. ‘The number, 
the respectability, the disinterested. 
ness, and the extensive © xperience 
of its advocates, form a striking 
contrast with the feeble and im- 
perfect testimony of a few oppo- 
nents, and many who were at first 
ardent opposers of the practice may 
be classed now among its most 
valuable supporters. "The advan- 
tuge of the practice theretore ape 
vaccination in pears to be as fir m ily established, 
, and throuch the vast c as the nature of the question will 
f Asia and America, must ae lilt 5 al d the public may redsone 


1. or fell under the de- 
ion of cases of imperfect 
mall pox, or constituted .in a few 
ances those identical exceptive 
with reg ud to the validit ty of 
m, which the college rea- 

‘ty admitted to have actually 
“grred ; and such as may, also, 
unst the validity 
in ioculation. he 
successful prac- 
every part of 
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Jas strongly confirm. ably anticipate the period when all 
ne evidence of those facts opj Bea to rt will cease, and the 
e occurred in Great Brie ravages of the natural small pox 
hich, hov » vie cole will be termini: ited by the general 

we particularly confined concurrence of nvankind. 
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JANUARY. 
Admiralty-office, Jan. 3. 


A letter from commodore Owen 
to lord Keith inclosed the fol- 
lowing :] 
His majesty’s loop Spitfire, 
Downs, Dec. 29. 
Sir, 

I beg leave to acquaint you, for 
be information of the commander 
a chief, that I had scarce dis- 
patehed the Friendship (recaptured 
wg) forthe Downs, of which I 
tad informed you by letter, but 
tat I discovered a sail in the E. 
NE. being then on our lee beam, 
w which [ immediately gave chase, 
ad am happy to acquaint you, 
tat by halfpast five A. M. I got 
% with her; but in consequence 
ct her temerity and perseverance, 
would not bring-to till nearly 
der the muzzles of our guns, 
" which her captain and third of- 
“er were killed, and four men se- 
7 wounded, one of whom had 
, amputated by our sur- 
oo hee proves to be the Deux 
 Ugger privateer of 14 guns 
rae which only were Pek omy 
mgs m the hold, and with 55 
rar Was at the taking of 
se eadthip yesterday, in com- 
te = L’Espoir, another lug- 
- which Iam sorry to say 

“eaped, as she had the mas- 


ter and crew of the Friendship on 
board. Having so many prisoners, 
I thought it necessary to bear up 


‘with the lugger for the Downs, of 


which I hope you will approve. 
The officers and crew behaved 
with every ‘alacrity during the 


chase. I have, &c. 
R, Parry, 
Commod. E. W. C. R. Owen, 
Clyde. 


The following is an interesting let- 
ter on an American expedition 
of discovery under the command 
of captain Lewis: from this, 
which is written by capt. Clark, 
second in command, it is ascer- 
tained that the expedition suc- 
ceeded in penetrating through 
the contin.nt between the rivers 
Missouri and Columbia, and in 
navigating the Columbia down 
to the Pacific. 


St. Louis, Sept. 23, 1806. 
Dear brother, 

sa at 

rom the 


We arrived at this 
twelve o’clock: to-day, 

Pacific Ocean, where we remained 
during the last winter, near the 
entrance of the Columbia river. 
This station we left on the 27th 
of March last, and should have 
reached St. Louis early in August, 
had we not been detained by the 
snow, which barred our passage 
across the rocky mountains until 
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the 24th of June. In returning 
through those mountains, we di- 
vided ourselves into several parties, 
digressing from the route by which 
we went out, in order the more 
effectually to explore the country, 
and discover the most practicable 
route which does exist across the 
continent by the way of the Mis- 
souri and Columbia rivers. In 
’ this we were completely successful, 
and have therefore no hesitation in 
declaring, that such as Nature has 
permitted, we have discovered the 
best route which does exist across 
the continent of North America in 
that direction. Such is that by 
way of the Missouri to the foot of 
the Rapids below the great falls 
of that river, a distance of 2575 
miles; thence by land passing by 
the rocky mountains, to a naviga- 
ble part of the Kooskooske, 340 ; 
and with the Kooskooske 73 miles, 
Lewis’s river 154 miles, and the 
Columbia 413 miles to the Pacific 
Ocean, making the total distance 
from the confluence of the Mis- 
sou~i and Mississippi, to the dis- 
charge of the Columbia into the 
Pacific Ocean, 3554 miles. The 
navigation of the Missouri may be 
deemed good ; its difficulties arise 
from its falling banks, timber im- 
bedded in the mud of its channels, 
its sand-bars and steady rapidity of 
its current, all which may be over- 
come with a great deyree of cer- 
taity, by using the necessary pre- 
cautions. The passage by land of 
840 miles from the falls of the 
Missouri to the Kooskooske, is the 
most formidable part of the tract 
proposed across the continent. Of 
this distance, 200 miles is along a 
good road, and 140 miles over 
tremendous mountains, which for 
60 mules are covered with eternal 
snows. A passage over these 
mountains is, however, practica- 
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ble from the latter part of Ju». 
the last of September; and «, 
cheap rate at which horses ve 
be obtained from the Indians of, 
rocky mountains, and west Of then, 
reduces the expense of 
tion over this portage to a mes 
trifle. The navigation of 
Kooskooske, Lewis’s river, gi 
the Columbia, is safe snd prec 
from the Ist of April to themé 
of August, by making three pe. 
tages on the latter river; the te 
of which, in descending, is 190 
paces at the falls of Columbia, & 
miles up that river; the second¢ 
two miles, at the long narrom@ 
miles below the falls, andathe 
also of two miles, at the great n 
vids, 65 miles still lower dom 
The tide flows up the Columa 
183 miles, and within sever mis 
of the great rapids. Lange slop 
may with safety ascend as highs 
tide water, and vessels of S00 ts 
burthen reach the entrance of te 
Multnomah river, a large south 
branch of the Columbia, whe 
takes its rise on the confinesof New 
Mexico, with the Callerado ad 
Apostle’s rivers, discharging it 
into the Columbia, 125 milesia 
its entrance into the Pacific Ocea 
I consider this track across thea 
tinent of immense advantage 9 
the fur trade, as all the furs @ 
lected in nine-tenths of the mt 
valuable fur country in Ament 
may be conveyed to the mout 4 
the Columbia, and shipped free 
thence to the East Indies, by 
Ist of August in each year; # 
will of course reach Canton 
than the furs which are anne 
a fsom Montreal ame 
Great Britain. 

In our cutward-bound vr 


we ascended to the foot get 
ids below the great talis re 
sll where we arrived “ah 
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wh of Jane, 1805. Not having 

wet with any of the natives of the 
eeky mountains, we were, 
care, ignorant of the passes by 
tad which existed through these 
soantains to the Columbra river ; 
ead had we even known the route, 
we were destitute of horses, which 
would have been indispensably ne- 
essary to enable us to transport 
the requisite quantity of ammuni- 
ten and other stores to ensure the 
remaining part of our voyage down 
the Columbia; we therefore de- 
termined to navigate the Missouri, 
ws far as it was practicable, or un- 
less we met with some of the na- 
tires from whom we could obtain 
horses and information of the coun- 
try. Accordingly we took a most 
borious portage at the fall of 
the Missouri, of 18 miles, which 
we effected with our canoes and 
baggage by the Sd of July. From 
thence, ascending the Missouri,-we 
penetrated the rocky mountain at 
the distance of 71 miles above the 
oper part of the portage, and 
netrated as far as the three forks 

of that river, a distance of 180 
miles farther. Here the Missouri 
ewides into three nearly equal 
branches at the same pout : the 
wo largest branches are n arly of 
Ge same dignity, sothat we did not 
conceive that either of them could, 
wih propriety, retain the name of 
be Missouri ; and therefore called 
j ene streams Jefferson’s, Madi- 
e's and Gallatin’s rivers. The 
ealluence of these rivers is $848 
a ~ aha mouth of the Mis- 
meanders of that ri- 

ma. We arrived at the three forks 
of the Missouri the D7 th : * 
theo. ne 27th of July. 
"wee yet’ Deen sO fortunate 
tho th with the natives, al- 
aS ad previously made se- 
“4 Clrtions for that purp 


sf, We 
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were compelled to continue our 
route by water. 

The most northerly. of the three 
forks, that to which we have given 
the name of Jefferson’s river, was 
deemed the most proper for our 
purposes, and we accordingly as- 
cended it 248 miles to the upper 
forks, and its extreme navigable 
point. On the morning of the 17th 
of August, 1805, I arrived at the 
forks of Jefferson’s river, where I 
met captain Lewis, who had pre- 
viously penetrated with a party of 
three men to the waters of the 
Columbia, discovered a band of 
the Shoshone nation, andhad found 
means to induce 35 of their chiefs 
and warriors to accompany him to 
that place. From these people we 
learned that the river on which 
they resided was not navigable, 
and that a passage through the 
mountains m that direction was 
impracticable. Being unwilling to 
confide in this unfavourable ac- 
count of the natives, it was con- 
certed between captain Lewis and 
myself, that one of us should go 
forward immediately with a small 
party and explore the river ; while 
the other, in the interim, should 
lay up the canoes at that place, and 
engage the natives with their horses 
to assist in transportmg our stores 
and baggage to their camp. Ace 
cordingly I set out the next day, 
passed the dividing mountains be- 
tween the waters of the Missouri 
and Columbia, and descended the 
river which I since called the East 
fork of Lonis’s river, about 70 
miles. Finding that the Indians’ 
account of the country in the di- 
rection of that river was correct, I 
returned and joined captain Lewis 
on August 2%, at the Shoshone 
camp, excessively fatigued, as you 
may suppose; having passed moun- 
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tains almost inaccessible, and com- 
pelled to subsist on berries during 
the greater part of my route. We 
now purchased seventeen horses ot 
the Indians, and hired a guide, 
who assured us, that he could in 
fifteen days take us toa large river, 
in an open country west of these 
mountains, by a route some di- 
stance to the north of the river on 
which they lived, and that by which 
the natives west of the mountains 
visit the plain of the Missouri, for 
the purpose of hunung the buffalo. 
Every preparation being made, we 
set forward with our guide on the 
Sist of August, through these tre- 
mendous mountains, in which we 
continued until the 22d of Septem- 
ber, before we reached the Swed 
country beyond them. On the 
way we met with the Olelachshook, 
a band of the Tuchapacks, from 
whom we obtained an accession of 
seven horses, and exchanged eight 
or ten others ; this proved an infinite 
service to us, as we were compelled 
to subsist on horse beef about eight 
days before we reached the Koos- 
kooske. During our passage over 
these mountains, we suffered every 
thing which hunger, cold, and fa- 
tigue, could impose ; nor did our 
difficulties terminate on our arrival 
at Kooskooske ; for although the 
Pollotepallors, a numerous nation 
muon that country, were ex- 
tremely hospitable, and for a few 
trifling articles furnished us with 
an abundance of roots and dried 
salmon, the food to which they 
were accustomed, we found that 
we could not subsist on these arti- 
cles, and almost all of us grew 
sick on eating them; we were 
obliged therefore to have recourse 
tothe flesh of horses and dogs, as 
food to supply the deficiency of 
our guns, which produced but lit- 
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tle meat, as game was scarp 
the vicinity of our camp was 
Kooskooske, where we Were cog, 
pelled to remain, in order woe 
struct our perogucs to descends 
river. At this season the gine 
are meagre, and form butindg, 
rent food. While we remained hep 
I was myself sick for several din, 
and my friend captain Lewy a. 
fered a severe indispositiou, 
Having completed four » 
rogues and a small canoe, we 
our horses in charge to the 
lotepallors until we returned, 2 
on the 7th of October re-embard 
for the Pacific Ocean. We dewed 
ed by the route I have alms 
mentioned. The water of thks 
ver being low at this seas,» 
experienced much difficulty in & 
scending : we found it obstroa! 
by a great number of dificult a 
dangerous rapids, in passing wad 
our perogues several times fi 
and the men escuped narrowly rt 
their lives. However, ths & 
culty does not exist in _ 
which happens within 
which I Save pereell es 
We found the natives exten 
numerous, and generally friend 
though we have on several « 
sions owed our lives and the fare 
the expedition to our 
which consisted of thirty-one 2 
On the 17th of November ® 
reached the ocean, wher va 
considerations induced us t0 # 
the winter; we therefore 
ed for an eligible situation for Bs 
purpose, and selected a spot a 
the south side of a little river, 
ed by the natives Now a 
charges itself at a small 0a 
south side of the Columba, # 
14 miles within Point Ae 
Here we constructed som * 
houses, and defended them °° 
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common stockade work ; this place 
ye called Fort Catsop, after a na- 
son of that name who were our 


‘shbours. In this coun- 
mee an abundance of elk, 


‘ghich we subsisted principally 
— last ae We left 
Fat €ats0p on the 27th of March. 
On our homeward-bound voyage, 
being much better acquainted with 
the country, we were efiabled to 


uke sach precautions as in a great 
measure secured us from the want 


of provisions jons at any time, and great- 
ly lessened our fatigues, when com- 
ared with those to which we were 
¢ to submit in our out- 
d journey. We have 
sot lust a man since we left the 
Mandians, a circumstance which [ 
asure you isa pleasing considera- 
wonto me. As I shall shortly be 
wih you, and the post is now 
wating, 1 deem it unnecessary 
here to. attempt minutely to detail 
ihe occurrences of the last eighteen 
months, Iam, &c. 
Your affectionate brother, 
Wiciiam Crark. 


LONGEVITY. 


The following is a list of per- 
was who died in Great Britain 
and its dependencies, at very ex- 
ordinary aves, during the 
last year :— F 7 
Attheage of 100.—Ann Dixon, 
d Fenwick Hall; Margaret Bar- 
mw, of Holker; Mr. Hornidge, of 
Gh Uctster; J, Bell, of Moor- 
sue; Mrs. Battle, of Throstle- 
‘A Mary Gregory, of Bristol ; 
™ Crisp, of Loddon, Norfolk ; 
ry Evans, of Oswestry ; Sa- 
Reel Griffiths, of Kennarth; and 
or Fraser, of the Isle of Sky. 
fea Margaret Sherwin, 
ie Mere,’ lr. Willy, of Buckland 
15 Margaret Tate, of South 
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Shields; J. Moore, of Newcastle ; 
Mrs. Galey, of:Norwich ; and Mrs. 
Hammond, of Horadean. 

At the age of 102,—Mrs. Chase, 
of Polman; and Ann John, of 
Llandolog. 

Aged 103.—Sarah Fisher, of 
Nutstord; Mary Lazell, of Col- 
chester ; Mrs. Hunt, of Limerick 3 
G. Thomas, of Capel Crieg ; and 
J. Turner, of Eventhorpe. 

Aged 104.—-Maria Twist, of 
Birmingham ; J. Potts, of Edling- 
ham ; and S. Anstey, of Coleshill. 

Aged 105.—Eliz. Spencer, of 
Fareham ; Mrs. Lawrence, of 
Lincoln ; Janet Camack, of White- 
hall, Scotland; Mary Biggs, of 
Thornbury; and R. Sheriifs, of 
Udny. 

Aged 106.—Ann Griffiths, of 
Heretord; J. Hunter, of Esh ; 
and J. Shortall, in lreland. 

Aged 107.—-J. Benbow, of 
Northwood ; Susan Payman, of 
Great Glenham; J. Freeman, of 
Reading, America; J. Stubbings, 
of Beccles; W. Marchant, of Li- 
verpool; and Sarah Parris, of Ja- 
maica. 

Aged 111.—Ann Strounge, of 
Eltham. 

Aged 112.—Mary Farmer, of 
Sunderland. 


Aged 113.—Mrs. Roope, of 
Thurston. 
Aged 114.—J. Blakeney, of 


Skibbereen.—1i20. Sarah OLeary, 
of I[reland.—125. Mr. Creek, of 
Thurlow.—151. J. Tucker, of It- 
chen Ferry; and 134. Catharine 
Lopez, of Jamaica. 

Of the above 48 persons, 19 
were males, and 29 females. Only 
16 are recorded as persons who 
had been married, though it is pro- 
bable many more had been so; 
and 10 are mentioned as having 
enjoyed all their faculties to the 


last. 
(A 4) 
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4. Jamerson Rogers, a pro- 

was indicted on the vagrant 

act, for retailing divination to the 
eredulous, 

It appeared by the testimony of 
miss H, Hall, a young lady under 
twenty, that she had gone to the 
house of the sibyl, in William- 
street, Westminster, to detect the 

isoner, in consequence of her hav- 
ing Pee contaminated the 
mind of one of her relatives. She 
was ushered mto the apartments 
of the seducer by a chairwoman, 
and a pack of cards, a religious 
book, &c. were placed on the ta- 
ble, by which the prophetess made 
her researches. Miss Hall was in- 
formed that she had many ene- 
mies of her own sex, but all men 
were friendly towards her, and she 
would soon be married to the best 
of good men; for which informa- 
tion she paid one shilling. 

Frances Hughes, an interesting 
girl of 16 years of age, had also 
sought information at the hands of 
the prophetess. She was more ad- 
mired than miss Hall; for the only 
enemy she had was a dark woman, 
who would strive to injure her, 
but she would ere she was 20 years 
of age be united in wedlock to a 
man who would revenge her 
wrongs. 

Mr. Alley undertook, on bebalf 
of the defendant, to tell her for- 
tune. He could inform her she was 
born under a better planet than her 
philosophy had informed her of. 
The learned counsel objected to 
the form of the conviction before 
the magistrates, the word and be- 
ing substituted instead of er. This 
otyection proved fatal to the cause 
of justice, and the prisoner was 
discharged. 
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FINAL EXAMINATION oF THE ty 
VALRT, 


6. Marlborough-stet, big 
Lewis Baptista Barrillet on Tyg 
day underwent a final eXaminate 
at this office. 

Lord Caledon appeared fer & 
first time since the prisoner by 
been in custody. His 
stated the prisoner acted as vie, 
and not as butler; and to him 
left the care of his house while’ 
went to Ireland. Thirty-two pack. 
ages were packed ina a 
sent to a waggon-inn for come 
ance to Portsmouth, previow » 
his lordship’s leaving town, k 
having at that time been givens 
understand that he should embai 
for the Cape of Good Hope ins 
few days. In consequence of i 
confused manner in which the pak 
ages had been packed, lod ¢ 
could not speak with any degred 
certainty to what extent he hi 
been robbed, nor could he paruc 
larize, at that moment, any & 
ciency, excepting, as he supposs 
about aeahd dozen of madem 
champaigne, claret, and oe 
wines, which he had left in} 
wine-cellar, and which, on ext 
nation, contained not more OF 
two or three bottles. The pnse 
had no command over the ¥# 
eellar, the keys of which were 
posited in an unlocked drawer 
Nine packages, it appeared, be 
been broaght away from the ¥ 

on-inn. 
. Colonel Alexanderidentified pt" 
of his property, which had us 
offered for sale by 7 Oe 
, it was proved by @ “ 
And it | Se bees 


‘ 


sons who were le 
that the prisoner had ne 
taken wine from the cellar, ® 


carried it out of the how® ° 
rr a 
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bad, it appeared, distributed the 


wines amongst about 
rere belles at “diferent 
vines, two of whom proved having 
meeived part of it; and in par 
pcalarieing the marks on the 
corks, ke. it appeared to be part 
oé what the servants saw the pri- 
ear take from the cellar, The 
ereral ladies with whom the pri- 
goer had, by his assumption of 
title, birth, &e. become acquainted, 
gave a sportive description of the 
conduct of the self-created noble 
shilst acting the man of fashton. 
He insisted on miss C. who had ex- 
pressed her intention of leaving her 
house, accepting of his (meaning 
wed Caledon’s) whilst he was at 
the Cape, as he should have no oc 
asiontorit. ‘This offer was made 
when the lady breakfasted with the 
praoner, who excited her suspicions, 
whe had no servants at command, 
The prisoner was fully committed 
for tral on three indictments ; two 
er robbing lord Caledon and colo- 
tel Alexander, and one tor a fraud 
@ Mess, Rundle and Bridge, 
evellers, Ludgate-hill, where he 
tad atauff-box mounted in gold in 
te name of his master. 


THELATE DREADFUL OCCURRENCE 
IN INDIA, 

Farther particulars of the dreadful 
Glastrophe at Vellore, from an 
ofheer in the Company’s service. 

Madras, Fi ly 28, } SOM). 
wee : 
Fethaps, ere you receive this 

Ye . ’ 
aes, the account of the melan- 

ay Catastrophe which has oc. 

carred’at Vellore will have reached 

tT _ “. . 
= I will, however, give you a 

rest ketch of it. ‘The troops 

Villon at this ume, x M Yarpe an 

ty Tae 


He, were six Cc: 
miment, No: l, 


< battalio,, Ist re 
the 23d regi- 
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ment, and four complete com 
panies of his majesty’s 69th regi- 
ment. 

On the morning of the 10th 
instant, about two o’clock, when 
the moon had just risen, the Eu- 
ropean barracks at Vellore were 
surrounded; and, at every win- 
dow and door, a heavy fire from 
musketry and a six-pounder was 
poured in on the poor defenceless 
soldiers. At that instant, the Eus 
ropean sentries, and the soldiers 
at the main guard, and the sick in 
the hospital, were put to death; 
and the sepoys then proceeded to 
the officers’ houses, and put to 
death all whom they could find. 
Colonel M‘Kerras, who command- 
ed one of the battalions, was shot 
while haranguing his men on the 
parade-ground. Colonel Fancourt, 
the commandant of the fort, was 
shot upon proceeding towards the 
main guard ¢ and all were butchere 
ed wherever they could be tound. 
Lieutenant Ely, of the 69th, with 
his little son in his arms, were both 
barbarously bayoneted in the pre~ 
sence of his wife! ‘This scene of 
carnaye continued till about seven 
o'clock in the morning, when two 
otlicers and a surgeon, whose quare 
ters were near to the European bare 
racks, contrived to get in, and then 
took the command of the remains of 
the four companies. 

‘They made a sally from the 
barracks, and got possessicn of the 
six-pounder, and fought their way 
to the gateway, which a serjean€ 
Brody, with his European guard, 
had most pallantly defended a- 
gainst all the insurgents. At the 
instant, about half after sevea 
o’clock in the morning, they 
reached the gate, colonel Gillespie, 
with about a troop of the Iy¥th dra 
goons, had reached the gate from 
Arcot, having left that place about 
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six o’clock. He was hauled up by 
a rope by serjeant Brody’s party, 
and had taken the command, when 
he intended to have charged the 
insurgents with the bayonet, but at 
this moment the galloper guns of 
the 19th arrived. The gate was 
then blown open, and the 19th ad- 
mitted. 

The sepoys were encouraged 
by their native officers to make a 
stand, but all were very soon cut 
to pieces by the 19th; about 600 
were cut down, and about 200, 
subsequently taken from hiding- 
places, were shot. About 500 
made their escape, it is supposed, 
through the sally-port, but many 
of them have been since taken. 

The cause of this dreadful af- 
fair is now investigating by seven 
commissioners, who are sitting at 
Vellore. The 2d battalion of the 
23d had been raised in the south- 
ward, and was composed chiefly of 
Collories; their officers were in- 
duced, by offers of great reward 
from one of the princes, to be 
bribed from their duty, and had 
sufficient influence over their men 
to make them join in the plan, 
which was to get possession of the 
fort, and ck they calculated on 
keeping for a few days, when they 
were to be joined by 50,000 men 
from Mysore. The standard of 
Tippoo was hoisted on the palace, 
soon after the firing commenced ; 
and if it had not been for the en- 
treaties of lieutenant-colonel Mar- 
riot, who declared the princes were 
innocent, colonel Gillespie would 
have delivered up the whole of the 
— to the enraged soldiery. 

‘he cause is also to be attributed 
to a code of new regulations, which 
has occasioned general dissatis- 
faction through the army.—These 
regulations introduced a new tur- 
ban for the sepoys, similar to 
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(Jantan, 

: drummer's cap, and 
istinguishing marks of 

the forehead to be talon of 

shave their upper lip, &e, Th 

Mysore princes doubtless avai 

themselves of this dissatisfaction. 





young s corps had beep». 
moved from thence to . 
few weeks before, for ine 


— ~ turban. Lord W; 
tinck, wisely, immediately 
sued a general ie doing a 
those —, I inclose ake 
of the killed and wounded. Mar 
Armstrong was killed in his pals 
quin, by a volley from the rampary 
when passing along, about bread 
day, being on his way to Madras 
Killed.— Colonels Fancos, 
ne tag w battalion ; liews 
nants Winchope, Jolly, . 
Milne, Ist scealiine: ist oo 
lieutenants O'Reilly, Fit 
Ely, 69th regiment; Popham; 
paymaster Smith ; Mana, comms 
sary of stores ; major Armstrong 
Wounded.—Captain Barros, 
69th regiment; M‘Lachlan. [nw 
gents, 500 or 600 killed ; his m 
jesty’s 19th dragoons, one rank as 
file killed, three wounded; rankav 
file 88 wounded. 

Sunday the 4th, about 12 o'clet 
one of the arches of Hayés 
bridge, Northumberland, 95 fet® 
span, fell in with a most treme 
dous crash, at the time that am 
ber of people were going over ®t" 
curd A man sunk with ue 
ruins to a depth of 40 feet, ¥ 
which his thigh was fractured, a 
he was otherwise much bru 
The bridge had long been @ ! 
state of decay. “ 

Orrers.—On Wednesdayte® 
Mr. Edward Humphreys jo © 
Walcot, near Chirbury, >! 
shot a dog otter — river Com 
blet, which weig : 
measured from the head to “* 
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iver feet ‘There are also now at 
Gunley, near Chirbury, two tame 
wert, taken when young from the 
eid rivers they are so tame that 
er will follow the servants to the 
oat when washing, and one was 
ororacious as to seize a living toad 
vod devour it immediately. 

On the 10th inst. about two 
seleck, a gentleman came from 
Hungerford, ina post-chaise, to the 
Globe inn, Newbury, where he or- 
dered another chaise to take him 
» Andover. When he arrived at 
dhe Star inn, Andover, he took a 
batle of wine: in the evening he 
walked to the Catharine Wheel, at 
that place, to wait, as he said, for 
the mail coach, and, in company 
sith some other gentlemen, drank 
a glass of brandy and water. 
About eleven o’clock at night they 
were talking about children ;—the 
gentleman said, “ he had nine 
children, and no one knew what 
wouble they were but those who 
espenenced. it,’’ and immediately 
kit the room. Within a minute the 
company were alarmed by the re- 
port of a pistol ; they immediately 
went to the door, and discovered 
that the gentleman had shot him- 
ef im the right temple, and was 
quite dead, 

Admitshy-office, Jan. 13. 


A letter from vice-admiral lord 


}907.) 


Collingwood, commander in chief 


ot his majesty’s ships and vessels 
i the Mediterranean, to William 
Marsden, esq. dated on board the 
Ocean, off Cadiz, the 20th of 
ember 1806, incloses the fol- 
wing copy of a letter from cap- 
tun Pearce, commander of his 
majesty’s sloop the Halcyon. 
i$ majesty’s chip Ha CYON, 
Gilraliar Bay, Dec. 18, 1806. 
My lord, I beg leave to inform 
™ SSID, that on the 13th in- 
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stant, at-eight in the morning, Cape 
St. Martin’s S.S.W. six leagues, E 
perceived three sail standing out 
trom the land towards me. eine 
on contrary tacks, we closed fast ; 
when within four or five miles, I 
discovered they were vessels of wat, 
{a ship, a brig, and a xebec,) and 
shortly after steered directly for 
me: seeing they were superior, and 
five settees, seen from the tops 
coming from the same quarter, I 
judged it prudent (as they seemed 
determined to bring me to action) 
to close with them as soon as pas- 
sible, and decide the contest betore 
any assistance could be given from 
the other five. At half past ten 
(being nearly within musket-shot) 
they hoisted Spanish colours, and 
commenced action: as soon as J 
got a-breast of the second vessel, § 
got on the other tack, and brought 
them to closer action, which lasted 
till twelve o’clock, when their 
fire slackened. At half-past, being 
nearly a calm, the brick and xebec 
hauled away to the southward, as- 
sisted by their boats and sweeps 
the ship then nearest us endeavour- 
ing to do the same to the north- 
ward: we swept after her, and in 
an hour got close alongside, when 
she struck her colours: she proved 
to be a Spanish polacre ship (pri- 
vatcer), the Neptuno Dios de los 
Mares, of fourteen guns and se 
venty-two men, from Denia, going 
on a cruize between Minorca a 

the coast of Africa, with the other 
two in company ; who, I am sorry 
to say, made their escape, but not 
before their fire had been silenced. 
The five settees, when within three 
miles, seeing the ship deserted, re- 
turned to the shore, and went into 
the port of Denia. Though ex- 
traordinary, I am happy to say we 
had none killed, and only three 
wounded,—lieutenant Briggs, my 
first, 
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first, by 2 splinter in the arm, 
whom I bag hive to recommend 
to your lordship’s notice; lieutenant 
Pearce, who has been acting three 
years and a half in this vessel ; and 
one seaman. The loss of the enemy 
must be great. The wounded 
from the ship are doing well, nine 
in all, I give your lordship the 
full particulars of this event, and 
trust my attacking so very my nd 
a force (secing they were resolutely 
determined to bring me to an ac- 
tion) will meet your lordship’s ap- 
probation, knowing I could depend 
upon my officers and ship’s com- 
pany, whose cool, brave, and 
steady conduct on this, as on 
former occasions, almost ensured 
me success before the action com- 
menced.——They merit my warmest 
acknowledgments. 

I cannot omit mentioning my 
having four passengers, captain 
Sullivan, of the S8lst regiment, 
who commanded the small arms ; 
Messrs. Purvis, Crokat, and a Nea- 
politan messenger, were all of great 
service, as we were sixteen short of 
complement. The object of the 
enemy's fire was mostly directed at 
our masts and rigging, in which, 
I am sorry to say, we have suffered 
very materially. 

The force opposed to the Hal- 
cyon was, Neptuno Dios de los 
Mares, fourteen twelve-pounders, 
and seventy-two men; La Vergin di 
Solidad, fourteen twelve. and ciht- 

unders, and seventy-eight men ; 

tl Vives, twelve eight- «nd six- 
pounders, and sixty-five men. 

I have the henour to be, &c. 

(Signed) H.W. Pearce. 
The right hon. C, lord Collingwood. 


OLD BAILEY. 


January 14 This morning, at 
mine, the sessions of over and 


terminer, and gan] deli 
menced bela’ the lord ae 
baron sir Archibald M'Denais 
sir Soulden Lawrence, and 
Alan Chambré, the recor, 
when eleven prisoners were tre 
seven of whom were Capitally og, 
victed, 

Frederick Smith, alias Hey 
St. John, was tried on a charge « 
a capital felony. It appeared te 
the solicitor ot the prosecutor bj 
introduced the prisoner to the pm 
secutor as a captain in the am 
The prosecutor was a man of wal 
understanding; and under the pre 
tence of bringing about a tem 
ciliation between him and his wh 
who were separate, the prisoner gt 
him to go to Ramsgate, from then 
to London, then to Fulham, whe 
the son was said to be at sched 
in order to work upon the feeling 
of the mother. The lad waa 
there ; the prosecutor and the m 
soner drank together until the prs 
secutor was overcome with drat, 
when he missed notes to the amount 
of about GOO. <A SO00L notew 
afterwards changed by the prisee 
at Manchester ; be came to Tor, 
and, on going to demand the & 
lance from Messrs. Boldero a 
Co. the agents of Messrs. Hat 
Co. at Manchester, he was stopp 
though he then passed by the mam 
of Henry St. John. _ It was prove 
that the prisoner had deposited be 
8007. bank note in the Manchest 


bank, and that he demanded & | 


balance in London. | 
was in prison, he got the wile 


the attorney to bring the sgt 


tor to him in Newgate. 
offered him 280/. all that wa 
of the plunder, if he would mt? 
ar against him. This pa be 
Fased, and the hte one 
withstanding this, in hrs eet 
prisoner said, that all the = 


SSRt*gerw a2asea 


we 
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“Asely against him. The300/. 
“ ne aang te brought home 
to him, and he was capitally. con- 


_ Hartford, William 
John Fordham, and John 
Harvey, were indicted for burglary 
sod robbery in the dwelling-house 
@ John Spencer, at Ponders-end, 
onthe 18th of December last. It 
that the prisoners — 
to a gang, six In numoer, 
i Com Fate, who have of 
lae committed a great number of 
mbberies in the neighbourhood oi 
Leadon; the other two were Wil- 
lam Bardin, who is not in custody, 
wd Enoch Roberts, who is ad- 
mitted a witness for the prosecu- 
tion, They entered the house of 
Mr. er about eight o’clock at 
mght, with black masks on their 
fxes, and armed with pistols and 
aber weapons, Their conduct was 
marked by tatrocity. The 
succeeded iF clednicg coos md 
perty, but were alarmed before they 
: their purpose, and there- 
— the spoilthey ex- 
pected. They were taken into cus- 
dy some time after, and a great 
sumber of indictments preterred 
‘gmst them. Harvey attempted 
prove an alidi, but did not suc- 
wed, and the jury found all the pri- 
seers Guilty. 

A remarkable circumstance oc- 
fared daring this trial. ‘The pri- 
eer Harttord actually picked 
the pocket of the turnkey who had 
~ of him, at the bar; but 

by Mr. Newman, the 


= — and John Harvey 
™ Wednesday tried, on an- 
aetment, for burglary and 


the house of Thomas 
od Stamford-Hill. It 


the prisoners and an- 
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other man entered the house of 
Mr. Whitbread, on the 15th ult., 
disguised with masks on their 
faces, where they behaved with the 
same sort of barbarity and atrocity 
which they exhibited at the house 
of Mr. Spencer.—The only persons 
at home, im the present instance, 
were Mrs. Whitbread, and a boy 
about fifteen years of age, named 
Trueman. The robbers took away 
some valuable property, besides 
two 10/. bank notes, and above 2 
guineas in gold. Harvey endea- 
voured a second time to prove an 
alibi, but failed. The jury found 
them both Guilty. 

16. Jean Louis Baptiste Bare 
rillet was indicted for privately 
stealing in the house of Dupré 
Alexander, earl of Caledon, a 
quantity of wine in bottles, table 
linen, and various articles, his pro- 

tty, on the 12th of December 
ast. The evidence fully confirm. 
ed the description which has been 
given of the prisoner, who not only 
dressed himself, like the hero of Le 
Sage, in his master’s clothes, 
chercher des aventures galantes, but 
endeavoured to convert all the pro- 
perty he could lay his hands on to 
his own use.—Several Jadies, te 
whom he had been very liberal in 
his presents, attended at the court; 
but only one, a miss Kennet, who 
seems to have been the favourite 
Laura of this new Santilane, was 
examined. She had breakfasted 
with him in his master’s house, 
where he informed her that he was 
aid-de-camp to lord Caledon. She 
produced some handkerchiefs he 
had given her. 

Mr. Gurney started objections to 
the indictment, which the lord chief 
baron, who tried the cause, sustain- 
ed, in consequence of which the 
capital part of the indictment was 

done 
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done away ; and the jury found the 
isoner guilty of stealing, but not 
m the dwelling-house. 
Patrick Pendigrest, James Hayes, 
and Catharine Pendigrest, were in- 
dicted for burglary and robbery in 


the house of Mr. George Bell, at 
Brent Bridge, near Hendon. ‘The 
circumstances of this robbery 


were. marked by much atrocity. 
Patrick Pendigrest was the father 
of the female prisoner. When he 
broke into Mr, Bell’s house, he was 
accompanied by several o:her men, 
with masks on their faces ; but 
there was not sufficient evidence to 
prove that Hayes was one of those 
men, and there was no proof of 
Catharine Pendigrest being con- 
cerned in the robbery. The jury 
found Patrick Pendigrest Guilty, 
and acquitted the other two pri- 
soners. 

17. Alice Gray, a decent look- 
img woman, and in the last stage 
of pregnancy, was tried for pri- 
vately stealing certaim articles of 
hosiery, in the shop of Mr. Lodge, 
No. 75, Oxford-road. The pri- 
soner had pretended that she want- 
ed to purchase sundry goods, 
which were to be sent to her lodg- 
ings : the prosecutor suspected her, 
and observed her put three pair of 
black silk stockings into her muff. 
He charged her with the theft, 
wpon which she fell on her 
Knees, acknowledged her crime, 
and entreated for mercy. He 
would not listen io her, but sent for 
an officer, and delivered her into 
his custody. The jury found the 
prisoner Guilty of simple felony, 
and acquitted her of the capital 
charge. 


COURT OF CHANCERY. 
Mr. Lupiam.—The lord chan- 
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(Jaxuan, 


cellor, to whom, by spec 

rity from the ee ral 
idiots and lunatics js ; 

(3 P. Wms. 108, ) UPON Petition @ 
mformation, grants 2 commisies 
m nature of the writ de ides 
quirendo, to inquire into the state ¢ 
mind of the party; and if hel 
found non compos, he usually com, 
mits the care of his person, with; 
suitable allowance for his main 
nance, to some friend, who is the 
called his committee. This way 
application on behalf of the om 
mittee, Mr. James Ludlam, broke 
of the lunatic, for an order unde 
the authority of his lordship, whe 
directed to Mr. Vandercombe, th 
agent of the lunatic, that thse 
happy gentleman should be & 
livered up to the safe custedyd 
the petitioner. The petition ws 
supported by Mr. Perceval and M. 
Cook. The solicitor- who 
appeared in behalf of Mr. Vande. 
combe, stated that his lordship’s 
original order was issued at atm 
when Mr. Ludlam had absconded, 
after the transactions at the Le 
don tavern, when nobody beloog 
ing to him could tell what had & 
come of him. When Mr, Lode 
next appeared, he was perfectly ® 
stered to his senses, and had ew 
sizice continued a rational mm 
He had since been attended ¥ 
Drs. Willis, Young, Warburts 
and Munro.—Four men were @ 
pointed to take care of him, ¥ 
were provided with strat a 
coats, to be used if necessary; ba 
the fact was, that Mr. Ludlam bad 
remained, perfectly m his sa 
until Saturday last, when the D 
street officers forced their ie 
the house. Dreading the be 
being confined in a mad re 
Ludlam, attended by one - 
men, in whose care he thes a 
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made his escape throu h the roof, 


: tops of the houses, and 
_ a. considerable depth, 
— hazard of his life, where the 
aan wasnot able to follow him. 
From the several affidavits, it ap- 

that Mr. Ludlam had not 
seen heard of since, and to this fact 
Mr, Vandercombe had positively 
worm Thelord-chancellor, at the 
ame time that he made an order 
br Mr. Ludlam to be delivered 
oer to the legal custody of his 
committee, desired it should be un- 
derstood, that he was to be kept in 
hs own house, and by no means to 
ve sent to a receptacle for lunatics. 

Schiedam, Jan. 20.—We learn, 
wih horror and astonishment, that 
the most magnificent part of Ley- 
dea has been the scene of a most 
wmfic explosion. It seems that a 
resel laden with gunpowder from 
Amsterdam, destined for Delft, 
and then lying in the Rapenbur 
cmal there, by some means cook 
ue, and instantaneously blew up ; 
eearoying all the houses in the vi- 
eaty of the canal, and occasioning 
Oe premature death of some hun- 
Geds of the inhabitants. 

We are credibly informed, by 
eyewitnesses, that scarcely a single 
tout of building has escaped with- 
ct damage ; and that on the Ra- 
peburg, where the deplorable 
went occurred, the houses to a 
“ee extent are levelled with the 
pound. At the awful moment, 
— families were sitting at din- 
ww with their friends, and thus 
mcptated into eternity; fathers, 
. children, servants, all 
Se rapidly hurried to one pro- 
suous grave. Husbands have 


8 their consorts and their off- 


; and wives their husbands 
ale re Of the number of 


¥arious conjectures have 


2 formed ; Many persons have 
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been dug out, and others are known 
to lie still in the ruins. Among 
the dead are severaPof the most re- 
spectable families in the city, and 
many strangers then on visits. Pro- 

rty toa large amount has been 
fat ereat part of which irreco- 
verably ; and many of the neces- 
saries of life are spoilt by the show- 
ers of broken glass which filled the 
shops and apartments. The king 
instantly repaired thither in person, 
and remained the whole night in 
the streets, assisting and encourag- 
ing others; by rewards, to exert 
themselves. Close to the vessel 
which blew up, lay a yacht, on 
board of which were from fifteen 
to twenty persons, not a vestige of 
whom wastobe found. The cause 
of this catastrophe no one can con- 
jecture. The powder on board is 
estimated at about 40,000lbs. which 
was fatally confided to the care of 
two young men (brothers), and a 
servant man. Two professors of 
the university are stated to have 
been killed, and several other per- 
sons in that celebrated seminary. 
His majesty has empowered the 
magistrates of this unfortunate city 
to make a_ general collection 
throughout the whole kingdom ; 
and ordered 100,000 guilders out 
of the treasury, to be left to the 
disposition of the home depart- 
ment, for relieving the most press- 
ing necessities of the poor, and 
those who have lost their all. Se- 
veral have been taken out alive 
from under the ruins; but some 
expired afterwards. After the ex- 
plosion, several fires broke out by 
the scattering of the lighted turt 
and coal in the hearths. A Jewish 
school suffered considerably: six- 
teen children in it are said to have 
lost their lives. A charity school 
near it met the same fate. Fifty 
children at a boarding-school nar- 
rowly 
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rowly escaped ; two were crushed 
to death, and a third died shortly 
afterwards. Of the vessel, not an 
atom is visible. 

George Allen, of Upper May- 
field, Staffordshire, for some time 
past had been subject to epileptic 
fits, but on Sunday the fourth he 
was considerably better, and on 
Monday appeared quite well. At 
eight o’clock in the evening of that 
day he retired to rest, and when 
his wite followed him in the course 
of an hour, she found him sitting 
upright in bed, smoking a pipe, 
which was his usual custom. In 
another bed, in the same room, lay 
three of his infant children asleep, 
the eldest a boy about ten years 
old, the second a girl about six, 
and another boy about three. The 
wite having got into bed, with an 
infant at her breast, Allen asked 
her what other man she had in the 
hovse with her? to which she re- 
plied, “ that no man had been 
there but himself.” He insisted 
to the contrary, and his wife con- 
tinued to assert her innocence. He 
then jumped out of bed and went 
down stairs, and she, from an im. 
pulse of tear, followed him; she 
met him on the stairs, and asked 
him what he had been doing in 
such 2 hurry? m answer to which 
he ordered her up stairs again. He 
then went to the bed where his 
children were, and turned down 
the clothes. On her endeavouring 
to hold him, he told her “ to let 
him alone, or he would serve her 
the same sance,”’ and immediately 
attempted to cut her throat, in 
which he partly succeeded, and 
also wounded her right breast, but 
a handkerchief she wore about her 
head and neck prevented the wound 
trom being fatal. She then extri- 
cated herself (having the babe in 
her arms all the time, which she 







preserved unhurt) and j 
rather fell down stairs, sandy 


could well get up, one of 
dren (the girl) fell at tre 
its head nearly cut off, and whe} 
he had murdered and thrown ahe 
her. The poor woman opened iy 
door and screamed out, “ thathe 
husband was cutting off the dj} 
dren's heads.” A neighbour ghony 
came to her assistance; and 1 igh 
having been procured, the mong 
was found standing in the mid 
of the house-place, with a rang 
his hand. He was asked whatl 
had been doing ? when he reph 
coolly, “ Nothing yet; ‘te 
only killed three of them.” 6 
their going up stairs, a most dred 
ful spectacle presented itself; te 
head of one of the boys was vey 
nearly severed from his body, ad 
the bellies of both were partlyct 
and sare! ripped open, and te 
bowels torn completely out, ad 
thrown on the floor. Allen mé 
no attempt to escape, and ws 
taken without resistance. Hea 
that it was his intention to 
his wife and all her children, al 
then to have put an end t ke 
self. An old woman, who lay bet 
ridden in the same house, he pe 
fessed his intention also to bum 
murdered. On the Wednesiy 
an inquest was held on the bods 
ef the three children, before 
Hand, coroner, of Uttoreter, 
he confessed his guilt, but witht 
expressing any contrition, 4 
It appears from the testimony 
his neighbours, that this exer 
man has lived in the utmost 
mony with his wite for 17 7% 
and that he had the character 
henest, industrious man. Wis 
questioned by the coroner, bee 
mised to confess somet = 
had lain heavily on his: ight 
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67.) & CuCc *U R 
we toa crime he had heretofore 

seed caused him to be ex- 
wad in the presence of other 

when he told an inco- 
Leeat story of a ghost, in the shape 
faborse, having about four years 
ago enticed him into a stable, where 
- drew blood from him, and then 
gw intothe sky. With respect to 
se murder of his children, he ob- 
ged to the coroner, with appa- 
wet unconcern, that he supposed 
sie was as bad a case as ever the 
groner heard of.”’ 

The wife of William Ward, shop- 
ener, at St. Peter’s in Thanet, was 
sordered,on her return from her 
jmghter’s at Broadstairs. Last 
Monday, Andreas Schostack, be- 
ine.ng to the 7th battalion of the 
German legion, quartered at Rams- 
att, was committed to Dover gaol, 
dareed on the coroner’s inquest 
wththe murder. It appeared that 
te was met by the prisoner about 
wlfa mile from Broadstairs. He 
éaeged her from the main road to 
acom-field, where, after having 
mobed her by cutting off her 
meckets, he strangled her, and car- 
ndaway part of her clothes, which 
Another 
man of the name of Webb is also 
\cutody, on suspicion of being an 
xcomplice. . 


oe 


MAD DOGS. 

“l—Many fatal accidents hav- 
% in the course of the year, 
“curred irom mad dogs, it may 
* wadering the public some 
“= t9 put them upon their 
eee against some common opi- 
reat Hand subject, which, by 
eed 2 BMOSt Universally re- 
w'% iMcrease the danger-in an 
doa yet The statement 
swt to be submitted to the ptib- 
leing ned upon experience 
ne from ac; urate observa- 
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tion on the appearances and sym- 
ptoms of this disorder in a very 
numerous pack of hounds. It is 
almost needless to say, that more 
than one dog had gone mad in 
the kennel before the case was 
suspected. What numbers had 
been bit, it was impossible to 
ascertain Or even to guess; no par- 
tial precaution could therefore be 
taken. The only reasonable hope 
of preserving those which had not 
been bit, was by separating them 
one from the other. ‘This plan 
was adopted, and every dog was 
secured in a hutch by himself, by a 
chain of a length that prevented his 
coming in contact with another; 
each had troughs for food and wa- 
ter, so that there was no possible 
communication between any two. 
This separation continued 
from October to the tollowing 
April. 

Inthe early part of this period 
many went mad. Ilrom very ob- 
vious causes, the numbers diminish- 
ed from month to month; but there 
were instances of their jroing mad 
nearly at the end of six months. 

So far with respect to the length 
of time the disorder will lie dor- 
mant, and afterwards break out. 
Now, with respect to the symptoms 
and appearances when the disorder 
took effect :—Ilt was invariably in- 
termittent im its commencement, 
and the first access so trifling, that 
it would have passed unnoticed had 
not the attention of the huntsman 
been constantly upon the watch, 
and his jealousy of every little 
symptom always alive. During 
the first intermissions, the dogs 
were always -apparently in periect 
health: they ate their food, and 
lapped their water as usual: they 
were cheerful, and continued to be 
perfectly sensible, knowing every 
body they were accustomed to see. 
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—~There was neo alteration in their 
appearance or manner. The first 
iniermissions were generally of 
twenty-four hours duration, and in 
many cases considerably longer. 
‘The accesses suceessively increased 
un viglence, end the intermission 
dimuished. “Che matlady became 
continued at last, and the dog usual- 
ly died at the end of about seven or 
eyht days. It has been a vulgar 
notion, very generally received, 
that the moon has influence upon 
this malady, and that dogs go mad 
only atthe fullof the moon. This 
wus attended to, and the opmion 
proved quite groundless: they 
went as frequently mad at one 
epoch of the moon as at another. 
21. Vhe inhabitants of Henley 
and its environs have presented 
Vhomas Chapman, only thirteen 
n of Mr. C., stae 
tioner, of Henley, with a pair of 


silver cups, value fifteen guineas, 


s* ; 
veurs of are, s 


and a watch with gold seals, &c. 
} ; 


value G4 Ss. as a reward for his 
latrepidity in saving William Rus- 
sel, a child of eight or nine vears of 
are, trom be: i” drowned, on the 
lh ot May, t806. He had all 
lis glothes on, and leaped trom a 
hevht ot seven feet from the water, 
which was trom twelve to sixteen 

L close to the side of 
the stream calied the mill tail. 
Che child, who had also his clothes 
on, had sink twies - but was saved 
by the intrepid youth’s taking 
hold of him as he was sinking a 
third time, and swimming eut with 


him 
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seet dee , Pate 


Y i Se 
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Par ‘A “Lh. (Jaruay, 
the wilful murder of one hs 
W Uliams, on the high seas, 

Mr. Garrow, counsel fy re 
prisoner, presented an af 
stating the absence of CWO Mater 
Witnesses in the prisoner’s bela 
and adding, that upon the ames 
of captain Robinson at Liverpee! 
he constantly appeared in Deh: 
for above a month, before ws 
charges were made against him, » 
which time the sailors who wel 
have been able to give evidences 
his favour were vone to sa & 
&c. rom this consideratiog ¢ 
court put off the trial, and admin 
the prisoner again to bail—bimed 
in 50O/. and two sureties in GH 
each. 

Three boatmen belonging . 
Ramsgate, namely, Richard Qe: 
ing, Thomas Moss, and Joha he 
wood, who had been convicted ¢ 
the last admiralty sessions 
stealing a cable and part ds 
anchor, trom the brig Travell, 
while on her way trom the Dow 
to Ramsgate, whose case had bes 
reserved for the opinion @ & 
twelve judges, in consequence @? 
doubt entertained, whether de® 
fence was capital or not a! 
majority of whom deending he 
wats so, they severally recewed & 
tence of death; but previows | 
his passing sentence Upea 
prisoners, sir Willram scot 
formed them that, notwits 
ing it was his duty to pas® 
n of the law upon xcs 
end them ® 
el) cher nis 
she decisoe' 
| iyi 


sentence 
he world recom 
the roval meres; 
be prepared to meet 
thi i Se voreiryn, winchevel 
shouid incline. 
DEPARTMENT: 


* she om 
rrey | - ’ ‘ rt Gi te ° 
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derable length. It comprehends 
0  innesigaene of the stores and 
for the use of the 
in Great Britain, &c. 
s of the late 2 and 


gsne: al. 


plies provided 
i 
ender the directions 
geeut barrac k masters 
|; appears from this report, that an 
saeegantable degree of negli- 
net, to SAY NO Worse, has pre- 
vaied in this department; and it 
vil xarcely be believed, that the 
cet by virtue of which 
:, Alerander Davison su] pplied 
great articles of barrack con- 
sption, with the exception of 
cals, during a period of between 
sine and ten years, Was not derived 
~m agreement settled and - 
roved by the treasur if or secret « 

wah but on a simp! 004 rSitie 
made to Mr. Davison, in a le tter 

rom gener. il De L ancy, and tl 
an swer of the former to accept i it. 
* That,” says the report, * it ap- 
pears the management of this im- 
ertamt concern was, at one time, 
et very much to Mr. Davison's 
sxretion, while the barrack oljice 
ei npaapa ee employ any check to 

certain the reasonableness of the 
pres of those articles which were 
pronded by him.’’ 

A number of women ne ate 
tended within these few days at 
or Speticer’ s office to request pers 
—— to ged their hus- 

ands to Botany Bay, 
“AOVICLS, The noble 


who 
earl 


are 
has 


anted permission to a number of 


™ to vo, 


“4. Mr. Chivers, of Clapham 


on 
bee nn, v 


4s most barbar ‘ou sly ‘ 


; Ix ni " 


’ 4 , 


vers. 1 
Stay hor 


dered by his own servant. In 
Tr 


the nieces of Mr: 
ide with him, went 
to take an airing; 
Wer, % Who Ww ete 70 
18 wm rarden, to 


" = ~ me 
UCner at ee wor k. 


"i te} Camnage 


he 
io 


. 
‘ 
ee 
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22 years of age, and full six free 
high, about ha'f past eleven ran 
into the house in great agitation, - 
exclaiming to the se-vants, “ Lord, 
what have I done! I have struck 
my master, and he has fell;’’ and 
immediately left the house, and 
made for the village of Clapham, 
The footman went to discover 
what had happened, when he found 
his master on the ground apparent- 
ly lifeless, It appeared that the 
gardener had struck him with a 
spade, the end of which entered 
the lower part of his nose, broke 
both his jaw bones, and penetrated 
nearly to a line with his ears, so 
that his head was neatly separated. 
The footman immediately gave an 
alarm, and messerigers were dis- 
patched for a surgeon, to Bow- 
street office, and in pursuit of the 
gardener. 
~ When the surgeon arrived, he 
di: clared that though life still re- 
mained, it could not last long. 
This proved too true, as Mr. Chi» 
vers died in about an hour in great 
agony. <A neighbour’s footman 
arrived at Bow-street office at half 
past one o’clock,and gave informa- 
tion to Mr. Grilem. © tho dispatch- 
ed Miller and Rivett in a jrste 
chaise in pitrsuit of the murderer, 
On the arrival of the officers at Mr. 
Chivers’s house, their interference 
was rendered unnecessary, by the 
gardener having been appreher nded 
previously by one of his fellow-ser- 
vants in the village of Clapham, 
and was taken to Wandsworth, be- 
fore colonel Fleming, sir Robert 
Wilson, and ng Newcomb, who 
moe sitting at the Horns public. 
house. ‘he fellow did not deny 
the charve, and the magistrates 
committed him to Horsem Longer- 
lane prison. 
A storm, or tather a hurricane, 
was experienced in Exeter and itt 
(DB 2) neig he 
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oo 


peiehbourhoed on the 22d _ inst. 


the tury of which was beyond any 


thing at tine kind ever betore T@- 


membered: the piazza and corner 
ot the theatre were swept away; 


houses unroofed; and the showers 
of bricks and slates that were fly- 
ing in all directions: made it ex- 
tremely dangerous for the inhabi- 
tants to , wach the Streets; i 
stack of is blown down 
atthe Royal Oak tn, in Guinea- 

ae the 
upper siory, vhere 
and with 
ht of the root 


We , .* 
with such 


appr 
chimneys w 


Street, Wilk bri AC 


‘ 
. 


root mito tae 
s | 
WOT Was at TK, 


" : ’ ; 
tic ACCU | 


Vcio- 


city. 1 fic®ring gave way, and 
i wonkin was precipitated with 
the rubbish through the second 
, but was dug from the ruins 
without a terial injury, A 


med Humphreys, a mu- 


= i bl aseeren +) 
VANG OCIONVIINY to tlie 


’ 
Nic Ome! militia, who was 
¢d im an apartment on the 
yround floor, was crushed to death. 
s\ singular imstance of accumu- 
lated mistortune occurred in the 
family of a respectable farmer near 
Lic VIZcs, lew day siice. A fe Vor 
wept olf three children at the same 
Cirih t ly had the untortunate 
ms ot disease encurried “to 
ther suent home,’’ when the re- 
offspring, two tine boys 
(ai ti drear hour ot midn ight) 
had not returned troma neighbour 


school: mn Va did t!} c° oe 


S| ; | 
OUS parent search each snow-clad 
pth; returmng home for aid, 
hal 1, . } } : e} } 
me Hours chapsed before the little 


disec vered under a 
them in a torpid 


rers were 


VUve; one of 


st.ute, the ozrher just sufficiently able 
to articulate. Thejov of the mo- 
t heir being restored to ter, 

ted stroneiy on her feelings, 
lieth she bad well nigh terminated 
uereé 






_ , 
Admiralty office, Jun. 


Dispatches, of which the folles . 
are copies, have been received » 
this office irom commodor ¢ 
Home Popham, addressd » 
William Marsden, ese. 


Is Majesty's ship Diaden, 
Rio de la Plata, Aug. 20, LR 
Sir,x— When the events of x 
cease to be favourable to awe 
mament, [ consider tt 
comm: ti 
the circumstances under 
knowledge or intorm 
clearness and perspic 
progre: siveiy or 


the duty a 
inal 1@ officers to sated 
ee 
LuOn we 
uty, whi 
cither sudden 
led toa reverse ot fortune. 

In pursuing this course, | fe 
conhdent | shall be able to sate 
the lords com mi sioners of heal 
miralty, that the liberal and bes 


ficial principles upon which th 


government of general Beresiet 
was conducted, do more honour 


his majesty’s arms, and the chan 
ter ot Great Britain, than if beh 
resorted to e) pe cients complete 
within power, which woe 

have eilectually annihilated all 
ethorts ot ihe enemy, and wrest, 
‘these countes 


his 


probably tor ever, 
trom the crown of Spain. 

Pi uecrido n, one of the mince 

lity, ap pe ars to have been & 

rean of the revolute: 

‘: th great : « 

he ~~ 


greatest 
He AP lied himselt wi 
and nddress m prep: aring U 
ple tor a general in: surrectiom 
‘he arias in th e town were © 


iit 
creted, ready for the momest © 


action, the discontented assem 
every nig! it, and ; rtrended to! 
instritction Se ‘end he ‘raised ait 
rabble of ilie country by the - 
supplies of money with 3 
was furnished on the noms 
of the river. Colonel Lime 
French officer in the Spans 
and on his parole, gucces® 


hi. 


e . 
I ie, 











st 


ay.) OUT c U 


¢ ae - Van aa laa 
te omoloved himself in collecting 


3 zat Colonia. 
Terror was est: 
on wo vefeted fo cont ri but e 

pir: ICV, was 


iblished, and every 


, gosistance ti ythis con 
xed with imr nediate death. 
this from very un- 
und so ray rid 
revolut ion, 


p pave t traced 
ith ity3a 


onable al 
vas the prog eress of the 
when it first showed itse If, rat it 
as not till the Sist of Jaly- that I 
rent by a di sp: atch from the gee 
which reac hed me at Ense- 
eda, on my return from Monte 
Video, that he was apprehensive, 
wm the information he received, 
mm meurrection would shortly be 

made. 
[heard at the same time from 
sotain Thomson, that seventeen of 
; enemy's vessels had just arrived 
Pae Nonia 3 and as it was reported 
wat force was still to be creased 
rom Monte Video, I sent orders 
rthe Diomede to be broucht to 
Famande, and for captain King of 
te Diadem to come up W ith “the 
emammng few marines, the two 
mpanies of blues, and as many 
tmen as could in any degree 
‘spared from the shins, for the 
se of arming some vessels to 
ack the enemy at Colonia le as it 
. mpossible to prevent his cross- 
tfromthe north shore whenever 

be wind was fair, 

Un the Ist of August, in the 
memoon, the Leda anchored off 
en0s s Ayres, about twelve miles 
» and on my landing on the 
which I did as soon as the 
het would admit of a bi at 
gon shore, I found the gene- 
ad just made a ver y successful 

© on about 1500 


t Puerid ' Spaniards 
wridon, hve leawues from 


t WH. wit - . —" 
By with 100) men, in which 
Sail the enemys cannon (] 


‘ 
nine pie ces ) and Sse Vel i} 
Vol $. 
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On the Sd I 
to the Leda, in the Encounter, 
which captain Honeyman brought 
within a few miles of the shure fo 
this purpos 
but the wind tres! 1ened so very con- 
aly from the eastward that 
we could not get to windward. 

On the 4th, in the o/ 
was very thick weather, and the 
gale increased so much that it was 
to weigh. 

About saptain) King ar- 

ved ina galiva, with one hundred 
and fitty men trom the Diadem, 
for the purpose of arming and 

commanding the few small ve ah 
we h: id collecte od in the harbour 
but he was not able to get there ty 
the follawing day. 

On the Sth, inthe morning, it 
moderated, and [ reached the Le- 
da, when [ received a report from 
captain Thomson, that in the § oi 
of the preceding day the e me 
had ssed from Colonia total! 
unobserved by any of our shit 
cept the schooner under 
mand o f heuten: unt Herrick, who 
was lying in the narrow gut lead- 
ingto C achias and Sr. Isidro, but 
the easterly wind had thrown so 
much water in the er that the 
enemy were enabled to cross over 
any part of the Pa 
out the necessity of 
detour by 
the river. 

On the 6th and 7th it blew a hur- 
ricane ; the Leda was lying in four 
fathoms, with two. anchors down, 
and her yards and topmasts struck. 

Onthe 8th, I heard from cap- 
tain King that hve of our gun-bo its 
had foundered at their anchors; 
that the Walker had lost her rud- 
der, and that the launches and 
large cutters of the Diadem and 
Leda wete lost. 

The torrents of rain that fell 

(B 3) during 


attempted to r 


_ 


iy dy Die Ww very strony: 


morning 


ent 7 
Impossrpie 


noon 


, rmas 


s bank withe 
making a 
going higher up 


repute 
YTCacer 
or 
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during the 6th, 7th, and Sth, had 


rendered the roads totally imprac- 
ticable for any thing but cava.ry, 
and consequently general Beresford 
was most seriously. disappointed in 
his determination to attack the 
enemy al a distance from the 
town ;: in which, had it taken place, 
J entertain no doubt that this army 
would have added another trait of 
its invincible spirit under his dis- 
positions. 

The enemy, how’ vcr, by his in. 
exhaustible SUf ply Of NOTrses, suf- 
fered little inconvenience from the 
state of the roads, and he was 
therefore enabled to approach the 
town by several directions, without 
giving the Briiish army an oOppor- 
tunity to attack him, 

On the 10th, in the evening, the 
casile was summoned, and on the 
following day T landed, while our 
remaining vesels were firing on 
the Spanish posts; and I learn that, 
exclusive of the Spanish army, 
which was divided into many co- 
lumns, occupying the various ave- 
nues of the town, the inhabitants 
were all armed, and sheltered on 
the topsof the houses and churches, 
with a design of carrying on a war 
of ambush. 

Under these circumstances, and 
the manifest disposition of the ene- 
my tO prevent an engagement, it 
was determined to embark the 
wounded that night, and cross the 


Rio Chello, for the purpose of 


moving towards Ensenada; but 
this measure was ina great degree 
frustrated by the weather, which 
became very violent during the 
night, and consequently retarded 
the progress of embarkation, though 
the enemy added a considerable 
number of men to the houses and 
churches near the castle, and ad- 
vanced by all the streets not un- 
der the influence of its fire: inshort, 


mane mT 











[J amr, 


sir, his object was to avoid be eve, 
means a general action, and » 
place his men in such a gitpae 
that they could tire at our toe 
while they remained in p: rfect : 
curnty themselves, 


On the 12th, at day-light, le. 


x 


dezstand a smart fire began fine 
the enemy's acvanced posts, be 
Was SOON TeLUrno? WIL) great effeg 
from our artiilery, which was plans 
ed towards tlie p neipal street 
leading to the great squares ani 
tor a short time the enemy br hy 
immense numbers showed a grea 
degree of firmness than on a 
other occasion, and pushed forwar 
with three preces of artillery, whid 
colonel Pack of the Tila om 
charged and took trom him. De 
ring this time, however, reinfors 
ments crowded the tops of all h 
houses commanding the great 
square from the back streets, ad 
our troops were soon consideraby 
annoyed by people they could » 
get at. The enemy command 
the castle in the same way, witht 
additional advantage of a guna 
the top of one of the churchy 
which I consider as an indelbe 
stigma against the character of ti 
bishop, not only from his situate, 
but the professions he made. 

I can easily conceive how a 
feelings of general Beresford mas 
at this moment, have been ono 
rack: disappointed in his last & 
forts to induce the enemy to 4 —* 
neral engagement in the gr 
square, his gallant little # 
falling fast by shots from = 
sible persons, the only alterna 
which could present itself to #* 
the useless effusion of so = 
valuable blood was a flag of 
which was hoisted at the a 
about one o’clock. 

In an instant there were near™ 
thousand men in the great 9% 











4 
son.) occ vurR 
sessing forward in the most out- 
eget og no the 
pd eren ring age fc n sean . 
umparts, sO much so, that x Re - 
wich extreme difficulty the British 
mops were prevented r¢ venging 
ais insult: indeed the general was 
siged to tell the Spanish officers, 
‘heir men did not retire in the 
earse of one minute, he must, as 
oe only measure of safety, haul 
Corn the fae of truce, and recom- 
cence hostilities: this firmness had 
desired effect, and he then sent 
his conditions to the Spanish ge- 
eral, and they were instantly ac- 
ceded to. } 

linclose a copy of the capitula- 
toa, and J trust the hich and in- 
dependent langusge in which it is 
couched, and the terms dictated 
br general Beresford to an officer 
a# the head of myriads of people, 
wil do him infinite |onour in Eng- 
ad, and obtain for him his ma- 
wty's most gracious approbation 
m bis conduct. 

i have received, an] annex, a re- 

1 of the kitled, wounde ly and 
meng, by which it appears that 
here aretwo ofhicers, two serjeants, 
x drummer, forty-three rank and 
st tilled; eight officers, seven 
eyeants, nincty-two rank and file 
sounded ; and nine missing ; mak- 
Batol of 165; and scarce any 
t those misfortunes were Occasion- 
Sy CLEC DL from the inhabitants on 
“@ tops of the houses and the 
‘harches, 

lheenemy confesses to have lost 
wet 700 killed and wounded, in 
es 19K conflict im the streets; and 
*t had not been for the inhabi- 
wats 1 have lathe doubt that the 
anash troops would have been 
completely defeated, although seven 
™ the number of the British 


> 


7 Us. 
Nothine ; a 
“ung is more difficult than to 
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give their lordships an idea ot the 
number of men inarms; but from 
the best accounts we can obtain, it 
is thought Pueridon, and the other 
principal people engaped i) ‘this 
plot, had collected trom eight to 
ten thousand men in the country ; 
that Liniers may have brought 
over from eight hundred to a thou- 
sand; and the town furnished, 
though armed in various ways, 
about ten thousand, under the 
secret anangement of the magi- 
strates. 

When every vessel that could 
escape from Buenos Ayres had 
jamed, | proceeded towards Ense- 
nada, to retire the detachments of 
marines; lieutenant Groves, of the 
t’adem, was obliged to quit the 
Belem schooner, as she would not 
work out; one gun boat and a set- 
tee, a prize, were also left in the 
harbour, with the Justina, a smal] 
Eneiish merchant ship that fol- 
lowed the expedition from St. He- 
lena, Captain Thomson, of the 
Neptune, who wis in the castle, 
wis made a prisoner, and lieute. 
nant burgh, of the KRaisonable, with 
Mr. Ramsay, a midshipman, and 
seven men, wilo Were in the settee, 
as her boats could not hold them. 
Lieutenant Herrick, in the Do. 
lores, the other armed schooner, 
worked out in a manner which, 
coupled with his conduct on the 
whole of this busmess, does him 

reat credit. 

On the 15th, in the morning, the 
detachment of marines under the 
command of heutenant Swaile was 
embarked trom Ensenada, and his 
two Spanish field pieces spiked and 
thrown into the river. 

On the 14th, 1 sailed for this 
anchorage, where I arrived the 
following day, and immediately 
addressed the governor of Monte 
Video onthe subject of our troops. 
(3 4) On 
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On the 16th, in consequence of 
receiving by colonel Liniers’s aid-de- 
camp a letter from general Beres- 
ford, l dispatched two of the trans- 
ports to Buenos Ayres, where one 
arrived on the 17th; but from the 
prevarication of the governor of 
Monte Video in the hrst imstance, 
and his subsequent dishonourable 
conduct, no troops have yet been 
embarked. 

Whilst I had the honour of being 
on board the Leda, I had every 
reason to be satisfied with the zea- 
Jous attention of capt. Honeyman, 
his officers and ship’s company ; 
and I cannot but express my ex- 
treme approbation of the conduct 
of all the officers and seamen, who 
were constantly employed in the 
small vessels and boats, under al- 
most every privation, im the very 
severe and trying weather which 
we experienced the last ten days. 

I most sincerely regret, however, 
that my situation has imposed on 
me the paintul duty of making 
this report to their lordships, es- 
pecially as it is done principally 
by materials collected from dif- 
ferent people, which they probably 
in many instances deduced from 
vague and uncertain conclusions: 
if, however, it should hereatter ap- 
pear that [ have failed in any in- 
stance to do ample justice to the 
conduct, energy; and prowess of 

eneral Berestord, and the officers 
and soldiers under his command, it 
has been owing to the limited scale 
of my communications since the 
12th, from the extreme jealousy of 
the enemy, and not from any in- 
disposition to appreciate their me- 
rits in the most liberal manner; a 
sentiment which I have held on 
every occasion, and publicly. mark- 
ed it in all my former dispatches. 


I have the honour to be, &e. 
Home Poruam, 


COPY OF THE CAPITULaTiog 


Fort Buenos Arm 
“lug. 12, 190 

The British general having » 
further object for remaining jg 
Buenos Ayres, and to avoid a S 
necessary effusion of blood, as ap 
the destruction of the property 
the inhabitants of this city, ep, 
sents to deliver up the fort of Bas 
nos Ayres to the commander of & 
Catholic majesty’s forces, on t 
following conditions :— 

Ist. The British troops to mand 
out with ali the honours of war,» 
be considered as prisoners of wz, 
but to be embarked as soon aS pos 
sible on board the British transpers 
now in the river, to be conveyalt 
England, or the station whee 
they came from. 

2d. The British on their entra 
into this place made many Spam 
prisoners of war, which remand 
onthei parole ; and as the number 
of officers is much greater on a 
side and ef men on the other, ts 
agreed that the whole shall bee 
changed for the whole, the Engh 
transports returning to the plact 
of their destinations as cartels, aa 
to be guarantied as such by 
Spanish government from captar 
on the voyage. 

Sd. Provisions, &c. will be fz 
nished for the passage of the Bap 
lish troops, according to the asus 
course 1n like cases. , 

4th. Such wounded of the Bras 
troops as cannot be removed . 
board of ships shall remain mn to 
hospitals at Buenos Ayres, 0 
under charge of Spanish or Bros 
surgeons, at the option of © 
tish general, and shall be farms 
with every thing necessaryy and 
their recovery sent to Great 
tain, 
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9h, The property of all British 
~hisetsin Buenos Ayres to be re- 
gece. (Signed ) 

Ww, C, Beresrorp. 

Ssyraco Consipipo Liniers. 


Reurn of the killed, wounded, 
ond missing of the troops under 
the command of major-general 
Beresford, from the 10th to the 
jh of August, 1506, at Buenos 
Ayres :— 


Royal 
ilied, 

Royal artillery—! captain, l 
lecienant wounded ; S rank and 
tle tulled, 2 wounded. 

St. Helena artillery—I1 serjeant 
rounded, 9 rank and file killed, 1S 
rounded. 

Driver—] rank and file wound- 
ed 

Seventy-first regiment—1 lieu- 
nant killed; 1 colonel, 1 lieuten- 
ant, 2 ensigns wounded; 1 serjeaut 
tiled, § wounded, 1 missing; 1 
rammer killed ; 24 rank and file 
hued, 67 wounded. 

Royal marines—] captain and 
| serjeant wounded; 6 rank and 
& killed, 5 wounded, 8 missing. 

% Helena regiment—1 lieuten- 
at wounded, 1 serjeant killed, | 
mak and file killed, 4 wounded, 1 
= ‘sng—General total 14-4. 
N.B—Five men of 71st, $ ar- 
wxtymen, 1 royal marine, 1 St. 
‘ieena regiment—10 dead since 
gag to the he spital. 

_ OScers Killed—Capt. Kennett, 

ya engineers, Lieutenant W. 
Mechell, 7Ist regiment. 
betie. B. Ne eg Mac- 
ma, &. Hele acutenant Samp- 
Ovi , m n giment. Capt, 

e, royal artillery, Licuten- 


engineers—1 captain 


we Mi 
: en Donald, ditto. Lieutenant 
~sronel Pack, 71st regiment. Lieut. 


evar i, re “ , 
Jy ditto, Ensign Caurel, 
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ditto. Ensign Lucas, ditto (since 
dead). 

(Signed) Avex. Forses, b. major. 


Statement of property captured at 
Buenos Ayres, but not remov- 
ed; and was recaptured on the 
12th August :— 


Dollars. 

Goods of the Phillippine 
company . 100,000 
Debts due to ditto 1,011,547 


4000 Arob. B. tobacco 
(at 6 dol. sold at 14) 


or r 
24,000 


200 ditto Parly ditto - 12,000 
50,000 reams of paper 

(2 dollars) - - 100,000 
Playing cards - - 50,000 
5000 qguintals of quick- 

silver (40 dollars) 200,000 
40,000 lbs. Spanish snuff 

(2 dollars ) - - 60,000 
20,000 lbs. Havannah 

ditto (2 dollars) 2 10,000 


$7,500 lbs. bark(14 dol.) 56,250 
1,673,797 


Vessels and floating) ,’- 
8 } 1,500,000 


proper ty 





3,173,797 


Note—No valuation is made in 
this statement of the timber, trea- 
sure inthe treasury, powder in the 
magazine, and of armoury and 
ordnance stores. 

30. The comet expected to ap. 
pear in the end of January, was 
seen in the neighbourhood of Ber- 
wick at 3 this day. This phrno- 
menon, viewed only by the naked 
eye, and when the sun was shining 
bright, appeared to be about the 
size of the moon, of a bright red 
colour, with brilliant rays that daz- 
zled the eyes of the spectator ; had 
a train resembling a large sheet of 
fire, but of a es much darker 
than the body of the comet. It 
made its appearance in the west, 
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and proceeded with great velocity, 
about due east, towards the Ger- 
man Ocean, where it quickly dis- 
appeared, amidst a kind of ior 
with which the sea was covered. 
This phenomenon was visible for 
about a minute, during which it 
travelicd aiong the Grmament ap- 
parently about the space of a mie. 
It appeared at an immense distance 
from the earth, nearly vertical to 
the srectator, and rather N. from 
the zenith of Berwick. 

30. An inquest was taken before 
the mayor of Windsor, on the body 
of Thomas Cubbage, a labourer 
‘rploved at the castle, who, on 

Friday preceding, returning 
i his work, between five and 
six o'clock, fell down some stcne 
steps icading from the clotsters to 
the hundred steps, and thereby 
fractured his sknils of which he 
Janguished for a week, in a state 


of insensibility, and then died. A 
ne the 


young man was descend th 


° : | 
steps at the time the accident hap- 


«? 


i 
pent i, and had neariy been thrown 
down by the dece od ; y 
a 
aratist him as he fell. It is sup- 
: , > «7 ] - , ° 
posed that tne deceased wt oped at 
the top of the steps, occasioned 
‘ ’ , * 
by the badness of his shoes, the 
‘ ° » | 
soles being unripped all round, 


and fastened m so loose a mauner, 
that they came off as he fell head- 
Tong down. 

\ more distressing accident from 
the imprudent use of fire-arms has 
not of late occurred than the fol- 
lowing :—On Thursday se’nnight 
a gun, without a lock, was sent to 
a gunsmith’s shop, in Chester, to 
get one put on; the gun, in that 
state, Was put into a vice, and an 
apprentice was affixing a lock to it, 
when a gul about thirteen years of 
age, with the tmnfant child of her 
master in her arms, came to ask a 
question of the apprentice, and stood 
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near the muzzle, w 
fortunately ti ving hen 

a a rt rey 
off, and lodged the Whole ¢s 
contents in her body, carrying wa 
it part of the infant's c] thes, whe 
it set hre to! Immediate gyi 
assistance si gt |, but in vas, 
as the girl only survived the a» 
dent three quarters of an be 
The infant was not hurt. 

The body of a man wa @ 
Wednesday last seen floating hy 
Rochester bridge, by a person us 
Was passing over it, and who pm 
immediate intimation of the «& 
cumstance to some wWwatem: 
The watermen proceeded direct 
to the place where the body ws 
geen, and soon returned witht. 
The unfortunate person was drew 
In a very respectable manner, a 
had every appearance cf a gems 
man. Upwards of 20 guineas at 
some stiver were found in his pe 
kets, but not any thing that coal 
lead to a discovery of bis namea 
connections ; and every inquiry 
ascertain to whom he might beloes, 
proved mefiec tual. 

$1. The value of British ps 
duce and manufactures exported 
from the port of London alove ® 
all countries, except the East Is 
dies and China, in the three que 
ters ending the 10th of Octode, 
1805, was 7.707, 6671. Ditto s 
the three quarvers ending 25th 0 
tober, 1806, 8,691,811/. Bala 
in favour of the present 7% 
$94,1441—Valne of articles, @ 
reign and colonial growth and Rr 
nufacture, exported from the p* 
of London alone, in the Om 
quarters ending the 1th of Oc 
ber, #205, 4,156,692 Do, code 
10th October, 1806, 4176008 
Balance in favour of the 
year, 19,928/—Owing to &. 
couragement given to the as 
foundiand fisheries, tt appear P 
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» she year 1805, £67 ships, 57,997 
aor and 3,514 men, were em- 
cloved in the export of ifs produce. 
Tere have been, in 1806, 577 
64,607 tons, and 4,550 
loyed; making an ia- 
he shipping ‘erest Of 
sis country Of 110 ships, 11,670 
ss, and $22 men, in this trade 
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gino’s BEXCH, Feb. 1. 
Ie the case of Clavering v. Dean. 

Mr. justice Lawrence made the 
flowing remark, which is neces- 
ary to be remembered by all 
watchmen and officers of the nigh:: 
«Where is the law that the con- 
gable is bound to take a charge 
gen by a man who himself is 
wead ofa violent breach of the 
pace? The watch can only inter- 
fere when a breach of the peace is 
actually committed. 
wo power to delay a man to make 
ge, because they must 
eterfere while the affrav is pass~ 
The evidence of a 
pan accused must be taken under 
peat suspicion, and Ido not know 
wos to bring a charge 
wsrone, if he is to do it 


ard of being himself imprison- 


They have 
good hus char 


He oF recent. 


The London Medical Sc ‘iety 
oses to confer the Fothergil- 
iden medal upon the authors 
essays on the following 


Question for the year 1807.—The 
- account of the epidemic fevers 
wich have prevailed at several 
orth America, Spain, 
far, since the year 1793, 
y are the same or 
detent diseases — 
shad svar 1508.—What 2 
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the best methods of preventing and 
of curing epidemic dysentery ? 

For the year 1809.— What are 
the criteria by which epidemic dis- 
orders that are not infectious may 
be distinguished trom those that 
are? 

For the year 1810.—Whiat are the 
qualities in the atmosphere most to 
be desired under the various cir- 
cumstances of pulmonary con- 
sumption? 

It has lately been recommended, 

that, excepting the lancet employ- 
ed in vaccination, all the instru- 
ments of surgery ought to be dip- 
ped into oil at the moment when 
they are going to be used; by 
which method the pain of the sub. 
ject operated upon will always be 
diminished. It is recommended 
to make all instruments of a blood- 
heat a little bofore the operation. 
3. As lord Erskine the chan- 
cellor was passing through Hol- 
born on foot, he observed a num- 
ber of men and boys hunting and 
beating on the head with sticks a 
little dog, under the idea of his 
being mad. ‘The lord chancellor, 
with great humanity, perceiving 
not the least symptom of madness, 
rushed into the crow4, and seizing 
the poor animal from the hands 
of its destroyers, carried it some 
distance till he met a boy, whom 
he hired to take it home with him 
to his lordship’s house in Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields ; when he gave it into 
the care of a servant to be, taken 
to his lordship’s stables. 

4. According to sentence, Thomp- 
son, the man tound guilty of a de- 
testable offence, stood in the pillory 
at Charing-cross, and in all proba- 
bility wiil recollect the treatment 
he received as long as he lives. The 
moment after he was fixed on the 
pillory, several women from the 
neighbourhood of Compton-street, 
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and Angel-court, placed them- 


selves within the ring, and began 
to pelt him with rotten eggs, mud, 
&c. till his head and face were so 
enveloped in filth, that it was im- 
possible to discover the least ap- 
pearance of the human form. The 
men were not permitted to throw 
at him, and remained quiet spec- 
tators of that well-merited annoy- 
ance the disgraced culprit received 
from the enraged females who sur- 
rounded him. ‘The wretched man 
was at times nearly suffocated, and 
could scarcely support himself on 
the platform. When taken from 
the pillory, he was so sick And ex- 
hausted, that he was obliged to be 
lifted into the coach, which drove 
off amidst the hisses and hootings 
of the mob. He was taken back 
to Tothill-fields Bridewell, to un- 
dergo the remainder of his sen- 
tence. 

The following most shocking 
catastrophe lately happened.—Mrs. 
Simison, the wife of an attor- 
ney, in Poland-street, Oxford- 
street, was sitting alone in the kit- 
chen of her house, waiting the ar- 
rival of her husband, after the rest 
of the family had gone to bed. 
About twelve o'clock, a gentle- 
man who lodges in the house was 
alarmed by a smell of burning, 
which induced him to go down 
stairs: on opening the kitchen door, 
he discovered Mrs. S. lying by the 
fire-place, with her clothes com- 
pletely burned. She remained alive 
until eight o'clock on Wednesday 
Morning in extreme agony ; during 
which ume she was sensible, and 
took leave of her familv.—She 
was above forty years of ape, 
and has left a son and four daugh- 
ters. 3 

Another ent, of the same 
kind, occasioned by a lady’s clothes 
taking fire, occurred in Oxford. 
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street. —Mrs. Wigby, a lady dee 
50 years of age, had returned fire 
the theatre, and on going ing 
her apartments she approaches 
too near the fire, which drew be 
apparel in part up the chimes 
There were two persons in t& 
room ; notwithstanding which Mx 
W. was dreadfully burnt, from 
lightness of her dress, the lore 
parts of which were reduced toc, 
ders. 

An inqnisition was taken ont 
Watford road, on the bode 
Mr. Samuel Augler, who 
found dead near Selby fare 
The deceased was a yeterinn 
surgeon, who resided in the Edy. 
ware road, and on the moms 
of the day on which he diedly 
gone on horseback to S& A 
ban’s, and parts adiacent, on bes 
ness. He was found lving nt 
road at twelve o’clock at night, bh 
the driver of a hay-cart; and & 
though he was not then derd, & 
was unable to give any accoumd 
the accident that had befallen hm 
His head was very much branes 
and to all appearances he had ber 
inebriated, and in that state} 
horse fell down, and rolled ove 
him. He had a quantity of 
and silver in his pockets, anda™ 
luable watch. ‘The horse was fram 
in the road.—Verdict, Arcs 
Death. 


COURT OF KING'S BENCH 
ILLEGITIMATE CHILD. 

, -. -_. g 

The King Ve Henry Ls}. 

The defendant was the 9 ye 
father of a bastard child, #* 
J 4 lar e 

body of one Mary Taylor, t ~ 
of one Henry Taylor, wes 
absent from his wife, am hac T 
access to her at the supposed pe 
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oj jast previous to the birth of the 
nid, Two justices made an or- 
pay bastardy against him, and 
enon appeal to the sessions the 
wine Was confirmed. It was now 
sored to quash the order Of jus 
tie and the order of sessions, 
oon the following grounds—Ist, 
That itappeared by the order, that 
“ory Taylor had been examined 
» orove the wou-access of her hus- 
bod. which by Jaw she could not 
a admitted to do. — Qdly, ‘hat 
se eatates 6 Geo. II. c. 31. and 
i§ Elizabeth, which give the jus- 
tees power tO make an order of 
vhliation, do not apply except as 
~ cases where the bastard is born 
fa single woman; and lastly, 
that it appeared by the order in 
vrms that the husband had access 
t his wife during a part of the 
senod of her pregnancy, and there- 
re by the law of England the 
id was not a bastard, but the 
erumate issue of the husband. 

The material words of the or- 
ur, Upon which these questions 


curred, were—* Whereas it ap- 
; 


ears to us, as well upon the oath 
‘Mary Taylor as otherwise, that 
esd H. ‘Taylor had not access 
her trom the 9th of April 1804 


uic Sh day of June 1806,” 
echiid being born upon the 13th 
a July 1806, being about a 
be after the return ot H, 
jerto cohabit with his wife. 
see Case was argued by Mr. 
es for the respondents, and 
Wilson, Mr. Alderson, and 
Ning, | r the appellants, and 
lulowing cases were cited— 
i ® Alberton, l lord Raym. 
Wim 2 Salk. 483;—Rex ow. St. 
l otr, 51 5;—Pendrel vw. 
oir. 9255 2 Britt. 447 ; 
Renee Bedall, Z Su. 107% , 
“wav, Saul, 4 Term Rep. 
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$56 ;—Rex. v. Reading, Ca. Temp. 
Hard. 79. 

Lord Ellenborough, C. J.—- 
Three objections have been taken 
to this order—First, that the wife 
is supposed to have been examined 
generally upon oath as to the fact 
of the non-access of her husband, 
and that the conviction is founded 
upon the evidence of the wite 
alone. Whereas it is laid down, 
that an order of this kind cannot 
be made on the evidence of the 
wife alone, but there must be other 
evidence of the non-access.—lhe 
next objection is, as to the statute 
of the 6 Geo. II. cap. 31. and the 
18 of Eliz. The order is founded 
upon one of those statutes, and it 
is now made a question, whether 
thiscase comes within them:—And 
next, that this isa legitimate child 
born within lawful wedlock, tnas- 
much as it appears that the father 
returned within a fortnight before 
the birth of the child, and it must, 
by law, be taken to be his onild. 
As to the first objection, does it 
appear to be founded on the evi- 
dence ot the wile only ‘Lhe eVI- 
dence of other persons than the 
wife is required upon principles of 
general policy. _ lor it would be 
highly inconvement that a 
should be examined at allin any 
matter likely to produce disputes 
between man and wiie. However, 
here is an exeeption as to this rule, 
that she may be examined of neces- 
sity as to those facts which she 
only can speak to. But as she 
can < nly be examined in matters of 
necessity, now it is necessary to 
show by the evidence of the wife, 
whether any person had that sort 
of illicit intercourse whi h laid a 
foundation for the birth of this 
child. ‘To that extent she mught 
be admitted as a competent evi- 
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dence to prove the illicit intercourse 
with the adulterer. Perhaps, also, 
she was competent to prove that 
no other person than the adulterer, 
on whom the charge of mainte- 
nance of the child is to fall, had 
any intercourse with her. For 
these facts are peculiarly and solely 
within her knowledge. ‘To the ex- 
tent of the adulterous intercourse 
it is clear she must be examined. 
Does it, then, appear, that she 
was examined beyond that ? The 
order is, it appears, “as well upon 
the oath of the said Mary ‘Taylor 
as otherwise.”” ‘The words are not 
“as well upon the examination of 
Mary Taylor upon oath as other- 
wise ;” for then it would be open 
to the objection which has been 
made, and there would rise an in- 
ference that the other evidence 
was not upon oath, whereas here 
the inference is, that both kinds of 
evidence were ypon oath. The 
order does not distinguish to what 
parts of the case Mary Taylor 
spoke ; but it appears that other 
evidence was given; for the words 
otherwise”? must mean other 
roof, as in the case of the King v. 
Pedal. And it we find the wife 
to have been examined with others, 
we will mtend that she was not 
examined as to the proot of access, 
which cannot legally be proved by 
her; but that she spoke to such 
facts as she might well prove, and 
that the want of access was proved 
by other competent testimony. 
Here itis to be observed: that the 
words “or otherwise’ do not oc- 
eur accidentally, and in one place 
enly in the order, but are repeated. 
—there is, therefore, no founda- 
tien for the first objection.—As to 
the second object n, tm effect re- 
SHives itsell For 


Wheu kis Made a question, whe- 
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ther the statutes apply to any ee 
but where the children are not her 
m lawful matrimony, it reso, 
itself fer the purpose into the ques 
tion, whether the child is born « 
lawiul matrimony for the 

of these acts, and whether a a 
born in adultery is a child whe 
these acts had in contemplatios » 
much as bastards under others. 
cumstances? And this we thet 
is the true construction of the 
acts. 

Then the question is, whebe 
the return of the husband wis 
any limited time before the peri 
of gestation is expired, does or dew 
not cast upon him the character¢ 
father of that child incontror. 
tibly, according to the law of th 
country ? ‘This is an importa 
question ; and as there has ke 
something said about the novey 
of some of the doctrines to bea 
vanced, one would be extrem 
sorry not to find oneself warram 
by antient authorities. Now & 
Roll’s Abridgement, 358, whet 
the most antient authorities fn 
the year books are cited, it is statel 
in the text that, “by the hwe 
the land, no man bor ae 
espousals can be a bastard, unis 
for speoial matter.” ‘This ap 
tion ts engrafted upod the rule, a 
the first special matter 1 Gx0 
what in fact occurs here, where 
there ts a natural inspossibility 
the husband should be the fathe 
of the issue. As w here there #4 
natural impossibility from bis be 
‘ acre which rence" 


wy 
eS 


ing under t! 
procreation po stbic, as As 
is eight or vears old. 4® 
there 1s a case im the year bows 
where the husband was only ue 
fourteen "age. Bu “a 
ts not the or ly instance. 1 ere 
} : wade, 10 Bae? 
the case of Foxcroit, ve 


ve 


vears oOo] 





neath before his de: 
. gecess to his wile, 


nier him Jeo 





occ U R 


rst husband was illa 
his death, and had 


hild being born within 


owe weeks and eleven days, it 
was eld to be a bastard. . 
serefore, there arises a natural im- 
wedbility, from the circumstances 
bis bad health, a bodily impossi- 
ity, during the period of matri- 
sony, which rendered access 1mpos- 
chic, ithas been held that the is- 
was illegitimate. 


[In addition 
y arising from 
ited, 


tnat tie 


the 


' 
dppea4nrs tu ve 


comsidered as material to gO mto 
show the natural im- 
paohlity of his being the son of 
Sband; and in confirmation 
‘tusthere isa neta dene, that the 
'xand languished or 


ume before his death ; so that 


I< Ver a 


‘ . a 
ie engin ol time, but a 


: ’ 
wMpedimernt was 


dered to be maternal. A child 
*) 8M in marriace mt 


to Th ul- 


material impossibility 
Mm which the prresump- 
be t ‘x 


and aftter- 


When, 


Now there 
tthrown upon this case 
der in the orivinal text ot Coke 
won Littleton, 1<23, or m the notes 
ebere that subject is very ably 
mated by the gentleman to whom 
the public is indebted for the last 
alton of that work. 
t the improbabil': 
hdily infirmity, it is further state 
*and because it is found 
oid H. was born 11 days after 40 
weeks, which is the time usual for 
women, and from this that 
wd R. had not access to the said 
tree for one month before his 
sath, itis presumed that the said 
. is a bastard ~~ The rt cord 

Ngeeson to ind for the plain- 


herefi it 
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sumption shall always hold until 
the contrary is proved, as, for in- 
stance, where the husband is prov- 
ed not to have consorted (concn. 
buisse) for a given time with his 
wife, to have been incapacitated by 
mfirmity or other cause, or that 
he was im such ill health that he 
could not be the father (ut gene- 
rare non possit).’” 

In another passage, he seems to 
eonsider certain cases of improba- 
bility. I think, therefore, upon 
these authorities, that if a founda- 
tion is laid that there is a natura? 
impossibility arising from age, free 
from infirmity of health, or arisinz 
likewise from non-access, that the 
husband should be parent of the 
child, then the illegitimacy of a 
child born after espousals may be 
proved, If, then, any circume 
stances can be resorted to for proof 
of impossibility, we may certainly 
refer to such a natural cause as 
will not embark into it anv Qques- 
tion of nice probability, but which 
involves an absolute impossibility 
of the husband being the father. 
It isso in the present case. It 
may be said, that we may be 
driver to nice proof ot physical 
improbability. But that never 
need be so; because the presump- 
tion that the husband is the father 
will be infinitely strong, unless 
there is an evident and clear im 
possibility that he is not. I there- 
fore contend, that in addition to 
the cases put of impuberty and in- 
which last is rather an 
than otherwise, we 


hrity, 

- 
improbability 
| 


may repel the presumption of legi- 


timacy by evidence of mon-ae-ess 

during the greater part of the ace 
’ . ° ’ * * 

tual period of gestation.-—As ¢ 


% nti ° 1 - 
the case of the 
lord H-ardwic Ke 
, . ‘ : } 
rctrine that the 


ean tha 
» +O8s wis 
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Pernt ee 
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and gives no countenance to it. 
Without, therefore, disturbing any 
of the rules of evidence upon this 
most important subject, and withe 


out weakening any of the bonds of 


marriage, we think that the pre- 
sumption that all children born in 
marriage are legitimate, may be 
shown to be contrary to fact. I 
do not mean in cases of marriag 
arising after a gestation commen- 
ced, but as to children born after 
ROii- aces po |The ( wder affirmed. 


MURDER OF MR. STEELE. 
Feb. 9. 

On Monday, John Holloway and 
Owen Haggerty were publicly ex- 
ammmed at the public ofhice, Wor- 
ship-street, for the first time, 
though this was the third exami- 
nation, on the charge of mut dering 
Mr. Steele on the 6th ot Novem- 
ber ISO, 

There was a great body of evi- 
det ce adduced, none ot which 
tended materially to criminate the 
Tisoners, except that of Be amin 
H infield, who was particeps crimi- 
mis, the promise 
ot pardon, had turned king’s evi- 
dence. He stated, that the pri- 
soner Holloway, about the mcnth 
of October 1802, came to him, 
and asked him if he had any incli- 
’ »carn a littie mot! ey in a 
manner that would cost him very 
little trouble. He told him, he 
knew of a man who constantly 


‘ 
rnd Wild, unde 


“ation ft 


passed Hounslow Heath every 
evening, with a considerable quan- 
tty of money about him; and if 
he (Hanfield) would come with 
fim and his companiog Hagerty, 
he had no dovbt of making it worth 
his w! Hanfield having no 


objection, he appointed a meeting 
j « Horse public-house, a 
tor this sort 


favourite rendezvens fo 





Cr ? AOL [ Febraay, 
of gentry, in Dyott-streee, & 
Giles’s, where they settled Mate; 
together for the AccOMplishmes 
of their object. They Accordingly 
agreed tocarry their plan intel 
on the Saturday evening follow 
when Mr. Stcele should be rene, 
ing home trom his house at Fey 
ham to London. They set out» 
Saturday morning carly, and the 
ceeded to Hounslow, where the 
waited in ambush until thé te 
Mr. S. usually departed for tow, 
It was about eight o’clock, te 
moon shone very brightly, whe 
Holloway cried out, “ Here is the 
man,’’ and desired Hanfieldtod’ 
mand Mr. S.’s money: witnesa 
cordingly went up to Mr. Swede, 
and demanded his money, whid 
he gave, and begged the prisons 
would not treat him ill, but safe 
him to depart. The money k 
gave not satisfying the prison 
Haggerty swore with a tremendos 
oath, that if he did not immedi 
ly deliver up his pocket-book, hk 
should suffer the consequences ¢ 
refusal, and at the same momm 
witness saw Mr. Steele knocks 
down by a_ blow from bebm 
which he believes came from Ht 
loway. The sound of camp 
wheels at that time so much alam 
ed witness, that he ran away & 
wards London, and left the » 
soners to complete their bloody & 
tentions. He heard repeated aw 
of “Murder!” and several & 
mal groans, as he fled from bs 
companions. About an boar ® 
ter, the prisoners overtook him # 
his way to London, and u 
him with being “ a while 
coward,” and that he must ate 
ct to participate in the spoils, # 
fe did not share in the —- 
The prisoner Holloway said “ 
had done bis business.” . 
parted for the night, — 

























































107.) 
sorrow they met again in Dyott- 
ereet, when witness observed that 
Halloway had a strange hat and 
Loats Oe Upon examining the 
bac be perceived the name of Steele 
is the lining ; upon which he ad- 
vatd Holloway to make away with 

»,asit might lead to a discovery, 
wedthey would be alltaken up. Hol- 
bway accordingly filled the hat 
wth tones, and threw it into the 
Thames from Westminster-bridge. 
Thee were the material points of 
Hanfeld’s evidence. 

Christopher Jones, foreman to 
the late Mr. Steele, said, that on 
te &h of November, Mr. Steele 
\é his house at Feltham, a little 
tore eight o’olock, dressed ina 
dab great coat and boots, both 
which were now produced, and 
vhich he proved to be those worn 
by Mr, Steele on the above night. 

Hughes, the officer, identified 
becoat, which he took from Mr. 
wele’s body ; he found it concealed 
ader a mound of earth, amongst 
adump of trees, near the Pack- 
hone publicchouse, on the Heath. 
Put of the coat was exposed above 
pound, and near the body was an 
d soldier's hat, which Hanfield 
wd had been worn that day by 
hatoway, 

oo.) Smith, who on the night 
' Qeston drove the Gosport 
“ch past the Heath, stated, that 
“ r oghe o’clock he distinctly 
“até Wo deep groans, seemingly 
_ of some person dy ing, ata 
St aistance behind him; but he 
inde anh he had fi equ itly heard 
_ = Roses upon the Heath at 
ee who re ides at Fele- 
ss as return home, an 
- * /~ heard the groans. 
| “rl Lane, a watchman of 
“S'S parish, said he hadknown 
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the prisoner Holloway for several 
years, and frequently saw him and 

aggerty in company together at 
different public houses in St. Giles’s, 
where theylived with two prostitutes, 

George Holmes, serjeant of the 
5th battalion of marines, said he 
had known Haggerty eight or nine 
years, and had enlisted him as 
a soldier, avout a year anda half 
since. 

A number of other witnesses, 
plasterers, bricklayers, cow-keepers, 
gardeners, &c. proved their having 
employed Haggerty at different 
times as a labouring man, but 
could say nothing of his character. 
[t appeared that he was employed 
in the vicinity of Hounslow for 
some days previously to the murder. 

Mr. Britten, a shoe-maker, of 
Brydges street, Covent-Garden, who 
used to make Mr. Steele’s shoes and 
boots, being shown a pair of worr- 
out dirty shoes which were found 
upon the feet of Mr. Steele when 
his body was discovered, said they 
were not of his make; and that they 
seemed much too large for Mr. 
Steele ; and Hanfield swore they 
were the shoes of Holloway. 

A number ofother witnesses were 
examined, who proved no circum- 
stances di.ectly bearing on the fact. 

It appeared that Hanfield, a con- 
siderable time subsequent to the 
murder, was convicted at the Old 
Bailey of grand larceny, and sen- 
tenced to seven years transporta- 
tion. He was. conveyed on-board 
a hulk at Woolwich, to await his 
conveyance to New South Wales ; 
and having been suddenly taken 
with a severe illness, and tortured 
in his mind by the recollection of 
the murder, about which he con- 
tinually raved, he said he wished 
to make a discovery before hedied 
A message was sent to the police 
Magistrates to communicate the 
(C) circumstance, 
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circumstance, and an officer was 
sent to bring him before them.— 


They sent him, in the cu: tody of 
’ 


the officer, to Hounslow Heath, 
when he pointed out the fatal gpot 
where the murder was perpetrated, 
and related all the circumstances 
which he alleged to have attended 
it. 

The prisoners, in their defence, 
still positively persisted in denying 
all knowledge of the transaction, 
and fervently wished that punish- 
ment might fall on the guilty. 
They adduced no evidence. 

Mr. Moser, w! diligence in 
the investigation merits high coms 
mendation, after delibe rating with 
his brother magistrates upon the 
whole evidence, fully committed 
the prisoners to Newgate, to take 
their trial at the next Old Bailey 
SCSSIONS. 


lose 


COURT OF CHANCERY, Feb. II. 


The lord charcellor this day 
made a decree respecting the dis- 
posal of Mr, Ladiam, the lunatic, 
who some time since fired a pistol 
at the proprietor of the London 
Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, and 
finally eluded the pursuit of the of- 
ficers seat to apprehend him under 
the lord mayor’s warrant. 


Lord Erskine observed—« In the . 


case of Ludlam, the lunatic, whose 
state of mind led him to commit 
several excesses, Iam called upon, 

's the guardian of lunatic persqns, 
to order proper care to be taken of 
him. Without imputing any blame 
to his family, r those who had the 
administration al justice, I co NSte 
der that he has not been treated 
with the humans due to his sittt- 
ation; I therefore order that Mr. 
Fudtium shall remain under the 
eare of Dr. Monro, with whem he 
mow is, andthat no atrempt shall 
be mode te cxecuic the warrant of 


N C 





the lord mayor, or foo cod 
any Magist: 
when the m 
court is disp ie the 
tisfied that it is umn, "COSSATY th ¢ 
turb the lunatic, ho is pl laced re 
the most proper perso © te 
care of him.’”’ 

2. A most tremendons 
thunder, preceded by an unges 
vivid flash of lighcning, was bee 
at Liver rpool this night, The th: 
der and lightning we 
multaneous. A cow was hilly 
and a horse was so terrified, & 
in leaping a tence he was sabé 
and killed. 

13. Qn Friday, a travelli Ing ha, 
who sid his name was Bor nea 
ed upon several inhabitants d& 
town of Lye e¢, en idea iV uTIAg oe 
tain subscriptions for a new Be 
tory of Botany Bay, price 10s 
of which he pretended to be & 
author, and which, he sad, 
then isstine trom the press a 
would be delivered at the ms 
office there within three weebsa 
longest from thattime.—He me 
however, have said witha t 
hours ; for those persons with the 
he had succeeded in obtammg® 
half-zuineas received each a ker 
trumpery p: amphiet, not wan: 
shilling, almost immediately, © 
by the first hand he met whe! 
had left the town sc arcely an 
—The above impostor has bet’ 
eye, is about 5 feet 5 inches ber’ 
of dark complexion, and traves* 
a basket gir. He had betore w= 
Framlingham, Stradbroott = 
lioxne, and was 
imagined, throu; 
ley, tor Harle non. 
nerant ts | 
visited Mildenhall 
other ad:acent ¢ “ 
list of names he had ae 
there reay ; 


on to oO 
| 


proceedings ** 


} D an . r a 
we . 
} i Hi. 


The same» 
«heved to have recess 
, Newma! cet, 


and bro? 
Wis 5 and o 


1S CN 
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will beg 


eTe Tearlr 
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s practi: ved in this fraudulent way 


jong time. ; 
Oe ‘Christmas day, owing to a 
beavy ewell in the river Conway, 
. boat conveying the Trish mil, 

’ th aight prissens gers, U he coach- 
oat guard, a youth about fifteen 
wears of age, in all fifteen in num- 
vr, including the boatman, was 
anet, aod only two persons saved. 
A most melancholy and di- 
emssing accident occurred at Li- 
repo, ‘Between twelve and 
~» clock at noon, as captain 
Mbrander Crierson was walking 
wm in arm with a friend in Para- 
satreet, two carts go! ing at a 
evicker rate than usual, i in Opposite 
érections, came in contact with 

ech other at the corner of the 

weet. Mr. Grierson, who was close 

tone of them, attempting to 

ring from it, failed in his effort, 

aod fell, when the cart passed over 

head, and he expired in about 

minutes. The owner of one ot 

carts, nding init at thetime,was 

rown out hy the violence of the 

ScUssIONs, and the cart passed 

rhisbody. He survived the ac- 

at, but his life was despaired of. 

Tae, leefollowing acciden t happened 
eras rto John Bull c&, coachman 
wut the Bristol and Birmingham 
Within a few miles of Thorn- 
t,Gloucestershire :— The coach 
; my at a brisk rate, when the 
ntobserved the driver to fall off 
eat hetween the horses - he im- 
mond got down and endea- 
but in vain, 


- 


whe: 


c tO st p the mM, 
& hackily sweceeded in regaining 
bs tent behind the coach, till the 
2 als slackened their pace, when 
cove the coach sa safety to 


— hy y, " 
ury, where he procured a 


: "e and imme. that ely procec *ded 
te place where the unfortm late 
a e he took up andi con- 
ek; surgical assist ance Was 


ev kas HN 


Cs &. ($5) 
instantly procured, but it was fruit- 
less, as one of the wheels had pass- 
ed over his neck, and it is supposed 
killed him on the spot. 

For some time a number of 
letters thar had passed through 
the Ilford post-ofice miscar- 
ried. Various endeavours were 
used to discover the cause, but in 
vain, till at leneth a letter con- 
taining a 10/, bank note, sent from 
Kilverton, near Colchester, to Til- 
bury, was not received as directed ; 
Mr. Parkin, the solicitor to the 
post-office, sent Atkins, the officer, 
into that part of the country to 
make inquiries, when he found 
great cause to suspect the boy who 
drives the mail cart on the cross- 
road from Ilford to Grays; in 
consequence he took the boy inio 
cust rod On sear ching him he 
found a “ pumbe r of letters opened, 
which there was no doubt he had 
stolen; and on searching his lodg- 
the letter with the 10/4 bank 
note, directed to Tilbury, was 
found. He was brought to town, 
and committed. 

A few evenings since, about ten 
o’clock, a murder was committed 
on the East Pier Wall, Ratnsgate, 
the perpetrators of which have 
not been discovered. The person 
killed was William Rowland, a 
sulor belonging to the Fortitude, 
of London, now Ivineg in Rams- 
gate harbour. ‘This man, it seems, 
came on shore quite sober, 2 little 
before ten o’clock, and had but just 
eoton the Pier, when he was stab- 
bed by some person or pers sons im 
three different parts of his body, 
and fell dead almost immediately. 
It seems that a young lad was 
near him, andsaw a manrun away; 
and, although it was moon light, 
it was feared the boy could not 
swear to the manif he him 
The coroner and jury sat on 
the 


Ings 
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SAW 


apain. 
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the body, and after a long investi- 
gation, broughtin a verdict of Wlfal 
murder against some person or prrsous 
unknown.—Suspicion bad taller on 
four Portuguese sailors, and they 
were taken up and examined by 
the coroner; but as nothing coald 
be proved against them, Uiey were 
liberated. 

Robert Johnson, condemned to 
be exccuted at Edinburgh, for 
shop-breaking, but who received 
his Majesty’s pardon, was sti ongly 
suspected of being guilty the 
murder of Will be a Mp | oirter 
to the British linen company.— 
He Was su pected to have passed 


through Newcastle on Thursday 


the Isth, or Friday the 19th ult. 
dressed in woman’s clothes, and wis 
travelling to the south in a gig, 
with a man who drives. He wus 
dressed as follows : a woman’s dark 
great coat, a hat treed below the 
chin, petticoats, mixed coloured 
worsted stockings, and had on a 
man's shirt, tstall,and makes a very 
awkward Appearance. 

15. Last Sun lay forenoon aspot 
peared near the eastern limb of 
the sun’s disc, nearly large enough 
to be seen with a smoked glass 
without any magnifying power. 
kt is spmdle-formed: its longer 
axts nearly perpendicular to the 
sun’s equator ; its shortest axis not 
to be reduced by the lo vest cst. 
mate to less than three times the 
diameter ot the earth, or abort 
1-30th part of the sun’s diameter. 
—Still more eastward of it, and 
nearly Opposite to its centre, at the 
distance of about 28,000 miles 
measured onthe sun’s disc, wasa 
very small and roynd spot. 


KING's nENCH, Feb. 17. 
7b: King v. Edward Barnet?. 


44/5 Was an indictment for per- 








I P A I f oh 

4 ( February 
jury, assigned ont of certain 
. - s & 
swers made by the defendant toi 
terrogatorie: Chi luibi uted : in the Cross 
olhce, touching CCTtAIN sams rr, 
ceived by him trom the margrore 
ot Ans} macit. Ov Act unt of a 
sister ie dowager countes ¢ 


Granard, for whom the 
was concerned as attorney. Itan 
ro dthai lady Granard, becomes 

xtremely embarrassed in here. 
cComstances, Was a sisted {rom time 
to trme by them irgravine, aad a 


% 
the several sums of money we 


ult Chul 


advanced to satisfy the clams 
urgent creditors, they of Recess 
passed through the haads of My. 
Barnett. TVhe sum in di pate 
S002, which the margravine insted 
ed in the Spring 
18, in bank-notes, and placed 
them lierself in the hands of M 
Barnet: this Mr. Barnett falsified 
npon oO: ith ly and the maury ant ‘ 
day was whether the sum had 
hat not been advanced. The ex 
involving a very long series ox 
uunts, the trial lasted tl betwe 


she bad tuval 


: . 
six and seven o’clock m the om 

when the defendant wastou 
Git ty, tie peyviment navi ‘4 . ; 


sworn to by the n 


‘a 


seit t, and by the countess of Gn» 


} ‘ J 
ar at f and cf ii I ‘ i ) r iy Wi a 
} ¢ ? > on 
present when Mr. Barnett prow 
, ‘erent Be 
te r Lie ni a ; 1 ALLOW nt Ul 
Countess. and eat the mar grate 


ae ‘ly the notes trom her escrute 
d give them to the defend 
The deten ce Ss t up Was th ae 
$002. so paid, was advanced to* 
decm certain other money * 
ties place d by the margravise © ; 
the defendant’s hands on aco 
of the countess, and to saves 
SDODS bility. Pre 
cict of Guilty being g given, the 
fendant removed po the com 
lest the jedge should order hse 


miittal. t: 


re 


. - 
vious to Gx WS 





—_— 
vw 


: vem Upo. a} t} ie ben 
the days. and the tri. ‘y @X- 


NOPLB, Fob. 

» Pos tec natiaves is 
event the forcing of the Dar- 
, The fortifications are 
ven agin ng, an ! flo: tins gb. iter ies 
g, while t he squ: adron of the 
ha there increases daily. 
‘Seraglio to the 


ca 


Batteries are also 


ded t ythe end ot 
it Gallipoli, 


glish,—( o 


s lately me nt ‘ed for} 
and asserted, 
he had no other 

himself in a 
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ed at Chila, in Asia, but two are 
aground near Warna, and were 
taken by the ‘Turks. In the begin- 
ning of April, when the vizier takes 
the command ofthe grand Turkish 
army on the south side of the 
Danube, the Persians will invade 
Georgia. An alliance is concluded 
between Persia and the Porte, to 
which France will shortly accede. 
Parts.—On the 9thinst. ateleven 
ig the morning, assembled at the 
grand synagogue, in the street of 
St. Avoie, the Jewish grand sanhe- 
drim, under the presidency of the 
Nass rabbi, David Sintzem, of 
Strasburg. Service was pertormed 
on this occasion in Hebrew, French, 
and Italian ; in the former « Pwhick 
languages ar excellent discourse 
was delivered by the president 
Having finished this discourse, he 
took from the tabernacle the book 
of the mw, and blessed the as- 
sembly ; at the same time reciing 
a prayer for our immortal emperor, 
the glory of his arms, and the re- 
return ot pe: ice. From the syna- 
rogue, the assembly adjourned to 
he Hotel de Ville, where, after 


some app ‘opriate speeches irom 


‘ 
é 
- 
‘ 


the most distinguished members, 
the committee appointed by the 
late consulate latd before the san- 
hedrima get eral | lan of organiza- 
tion for tue Mosaic we ship, Cole 
sisting of 27 articles. Ace dings 
to unis plan, a consistory and sy- 
nagovue are to be ¢ stablished in 
each of the departments, containing 
2300 Jews: those of that persua- 

n, who intend to reside inFrance, 
must declare such intention to the 
istory within three months 
on the French 


territory : there 1s to be a central 


«at 


CONSIS ory at I TIS, consisting of 
five persons, of whom three are to 
be rabbis; none can be appointed 
but such as are naturalized 

(C 3) in 
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in France or the kingdom of Italy 

the functions of rabbis are, l. To 
communicate instruction in religious 
matters. T’o inculcate the pre- 
cepts contai: ‘ined in the decisions of 
the grand sanhedrim. 3. To preach 
complete obedience to the laws, and 
particularly those which respect the 
defence of the c Above 
all, they are to exert themselves 
every year during the time of the 
couseription, from the first sum. 


untry. 


mons to the comp slete execution of 


the law, in exhorting their f Mate. 
ers to conform to ‘that measure. 

To impress the military service 
upon the Jews, as a sacred duty, 

and to explain to them, that as long 
as they devote themselves to this 
service, the law will give them a 
dispensation from such usages and 
customs as are incompatible with 
it, 5. To preach in the syna- 
RORUCSs and to recite the prayers 
which shall be there put up for the 
emperor and the imperial family. 
G. To solemnize marriages, and 
pronounce divorces. 

The sanhedrim met again yes- 
terday, and commenced their de- 


liberaticns in form, on the plan of 


organization. 
February 18. 
The King v. 
Thi ‘ + mal . -} ry 
his was an indictment, charging 
cruelty on tl in his 


Robert Crammand. 


the defendant, 
treatment of a! 
Mr. Barnes, at Hackney, (late Mr. 
Pickbourne’s, ) where this person wis 
in the situation of usher, 

This usher represented to the de 
fendant some a srespect he had re- 
ceived, on which master Lynam 
was fined Sixpence, and ordered to 
go down upon his knees, and ask 
pardon. Probably some hesitation 
was shown, andthe detendant seized 
a bamboo stick, and applied it most 
unmercifully on the back and shoul. 


boy at the schoo! of 





- 
( Febras, 
- 


ie? AL 
youth AY 


ders of 1 % fill Taste 
concerned in education » where ne 
restrictions were im od he 
parents or gui ardian % mh " 
fied in app Tyin g ™ 
tisement for the 
order, and for Nhe Ri, oe of is. 
provement; but in no Case ¢ 
they exercise excessive seven 
without rendering egrre) * 
ble to the punishment of the lay. 
Sir Vi icary Gib bs, fo r the dee! 
ant, said, that m h restrictive 
with respect to corp ral prin. 
ment Was cver Imposed ; and! 
if such a sugyestion fad ever bes 
made by the r parent to Mir. Barne. 
the youth would not have been 2 
mitted intothat seminary, It 
impossible that any such indulge 
could be given toa particular ind. 
vidual, v ‘thout rendering the & 
tablishme: , 
ordination. 
The learned judge, in summig 
up the case, re duced the gener 
su ihjeet to the si ngle { testion, Wi 
ther the punis sh ment inflicted 
he boy were of that moderate bn, 
the pu 4 $€S Of COD 
vere Ci 
nt v ith the be 
. law. Th 
* Gul 


ity . 
rate chy 
Mal) i enanee + 


- 


| 
it lial rhe *toO general nee 


~ 


SO necessary ti 
cali nh, or v 
sive, and inconsiste 
mune maxims o! at ! th 
ju iry found the defend 


Hare. 

The plaintiff keeps a school 
young ladies at Hendon, the: 
1 hatter in the Strat 
This was an action of tre pass 28 
battery, for injury done to @ 
plaintiff, and to the wife and daag 
ter of the plamtull, 

Mr. Garrow said, that on ace 
morning, on the 80th of Octo 
last, the defendant set out © 
bucoy, with Mr. Wilson, the s 
riti’s officer, and arrived ato 
honse of Mr. M yew between 


. "he chet 
and ten o’clock. ue 


ol Cl it 


Mayew v. 
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107.4 
wey provide: d witha writ, at 
: ot mad: ame Bernier, tor a 


oy 504, on the pl untif. Mr. 
we did not Saiisi) himself w 
a but hun ible office of 
sy the bailiff in the discharge 
duty, but , betore the autho- 
: xn or the officer had 
wed the house and 
and there, 


sty Was SK 


} 
Care, em ei 


lat the viaintif, 


eesence af the young ladies, 
ducted | himse it in t} 1 mm o.vid- 


ij WT, «ASS hall o Mr. M. ty CW, 
ind mt as well as 
in short, every 


WL, « 
ruener, alls 
shocame his way. For the 
thereceiwed, and for the in- 


a aoe 


he sustained, the pi ep’ 
w sought redress at the hands of 


° Ea aglish | jury. 
Among the witnesses on behal if 


luis client, he produced Mr. Wil- 
, the shenff’s officer, who did 
{materially vary the facts of the 


Lord Ellenborough stated the 
cature of the action, and said that 
only ground oa which any ac- 

t damazes would apply to 
daughter was, in the case of the 
rhaviag lost her services from 

evoience committed. No such 
ary had been <n uned with re- 
xt oder r, and therefore that part 
te charge must be laid entirely 
of the case. There, however, 
ne charre, to which no an- 
had been given, and that was, 
eS sustamcd by the wile, 
sequence of Which she was 

“ae tofuihl her ordinary duties 
wacher of music, and thus the 
a as deprived Oj the] benefit 
rservicess This would be a 
j™M foundation for a portion 
“ eamazes sought in the pre- 


on, In t ils C.lse Le pio- 
. + +) /. aiernet Ae 
waist Che satya See Was legal, 
4aS the i, ‘ 

ihe dut) ot e bailiff to 
am; but here ( Was no ate 


yiea 
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tempt at a rescue,and consequently 
no justification of the violence of- 
fered. ‘To the extent then of the 
loss of service in the wife, coupled 
with the circumstances of the dis- 
turbance given to domestic peace, 
damages might be assigned ; and 
his lo rdship had no doubt the 
gentlemen of the jury would, with 
a due regard to the peace of famt+ 
lies, aud with that moderate spirit 
to which the plaintig was entitled, 
exercise their judgment on the case 
belore the a! ¢ “rdict P00. 

Mr. Gurney appiied to the Court 
for the liberation of Hanfield, the 
accomplice in the murder of Mr, 
Steel, The judge observed, that 
if the grand jury was broken up, 
the accom| lice mit rhtbedischarged, 
but that event should first take 
place, in order to find if any other 
charge was preferred against him. 
He was discharged. 

IS. The tremendous hurricane 
of this evening produced the most 
distressing events on the coast. No 
less than thirteen vessels were driven 
ashore between the south end of 
Deal and Kingsdown, a distance of 
only two miles and a half. Two 
large outward-bound Indiamen were 
wrecked neur Deal castle: four 
other yesnets came onshore to the 
southward of Walmer castle, A 
heavy fall of snow accompanied the 
hurricane. Upwards of 40 ships 
are missing from their anchorages ; 
and a vessel of war must have foun- 
dered, as several bodies of mar'aes 
have beea washed a-shore. ‘Taree 
vessels were on shore near Margate 3 
and a number arrived in Ramsgate 
harbour dismasted.—Two vessels 
were wiecked on the Scrathy Sand, 
near Yarmouth, and « yne sunk oll 
Lowestoffe ; all the crews of which 
were drowned. ‘The Snipe gun- 
brig came ashore on the souta 
Ham, with 50 French prisoners on 
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board, most of whom, with part of 
be crew and some women, in all 
rds of 60, perished.—In the 
vicinity of Norwich the snow drift- 
ed to a great depth. The Ipswich 
mail got in two hours later than 
usual; and the Bury coach was 
overturned once, and dug out three 
times. The next day the road was 
entirely free. —Thongh the fall of 
snow near Canterbury was not very 
reat, yet in Romney Marsh, and 
low the range of Chalk-hills, 
many roads were impassable; and 
in some places it had drifted even 
ten feet deep. 


IRELAND. 
COURT OB KING’S BENCH, DUBLIN, 
February 19. 
Crim. Con.—First day. 
Ri ght How. Valentine Lerd C! mcurry 


our Jad. A Dene Piers, Bar 


The solicitor-reneral stated the 
case, inaclear, ene rgretic » and im- 
pore sp eech, whic! h lasted one 
our and forty minutes. le ~ 
scribed the pl: uintiff, Lord Ch 
curry, asa young m bleman of con- 
siderable wealth, creat sensibility of 
nature, and a culuvated mind; the 
defe ndant as an ancient bar net, a 
widower, not very y: , and not 
very old. Very early in ¥ he, 1 he said 

he ‘plaintifi and defendant became 
acquainted—they were school-fe] 
low s. At a more advanced pe. 
riod they met on the continent, 
when their intumacy and friendship 
were renewed. Sir Jolin Piers was 
then labouring under some pecuni- 
ary embarrassments ; from this 
situation he was _Tescued by the 
hberality of the plain, who tock 
his security, it is true, but who af. 
terwards, when he was obliged to 
accompany a beloved sister ‘to the 
south of France, on account of her 






















































PA L ( Febraar, 
declining health, deposited that » 
curity in the hands of his Ja agen, 
with a strict prohibition not to cal 
for payment until it was perfeg, 
convenient to sir John Piers. ty 
autumn, 1803, lord Cloneum 
accompanied hy two of his sisten, 
lett Ireland ; some time in the e. 
suing December th ley arrived » 
Nice, where gener: ul Morgan, a 
wife and di wughier, were already gt 
tled, having arrivedonly a few dp 
before them. Gen. Morgan Wis 
manoft distinguished connectiongn! 
had served with honour in India; hy 
daughter was lovely in her penser, 
fascinating in her manners, a4 
pure in her principles and condus, 
Lord Cloncurry became attache! 
to her, tu sals were approved 
ot both by the lady and her fathe, 
but their union was deferred onl 
the set:lements could be draw, 
and the papers necessary for thet 
purpose pre cured from England 
‘Towards the end of January, 18, 


| r on 


his lordship proceeded to Roms, 


where the general and his family 
also arrived eaily in aon a 
long a ted settlements noth 
me to h: a the vounge om 
becam impati 


f, an rnd t ‘ 
ral bea ving consen wae no longer 


nercO 


pe ST po me thei ir hi: Ippin CsS, Very! 
di} y inte: ted ! hy: - lord hip's ass 
Ces that ! ne wi wuld makeana requ 
settlement as soon as he arrived 
England ; whilst he pledge 
own honour as to the amounc oft 
daughter’s fortune.—Li rd Che. 
curry and miss Morgan were short? 
after united by Mr. Burns, © 
chaplat n of the duchess of ae 
herland, in the presen se of thet 
mutual relations, and of all & 
English ofdistinction then at Rom 
In Rome they continued to re 
“nntil autumn, 1805, and during 
period lady Cloneurr y bec ume 
-lhildren. In 


mother of two rn 
mr 
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gh > 
(aw 


L vos 


act 
trt 

vere 
ref hts 








proved 


Pater, 


d ents 
draw 


7 


oath of October his lordship re- 


. Ireland, an 
aT ely and liberally ful- 


d immediately 


. 


ment with general 
settling on her lady- 


fortune of 1000/. a-year, in 
“sesideration of 60007. which the 
eoeral paid him as her fortune. 
Ford Cloncurry then retired to 
t yong, his family seat, near the city 
4 Doblin, where, happy in the 
eewty of his beloved wife and in.- 
fot family, his leisure moments 
were devoted to the improvement 
éhismagnificeat mansion and de- 
mene. Sir John Piers was then in 
the neighbourhood. Scarcely had 
be crossed the threshold of his old 
rend, when the seduction of his 
wie seemed to become his favourite 
yect, and many circumstances 
wet remarked by his lordship’s 
domestics indicative of that inten- 
von. On the 15th of April lord 
and lady Cloncurry came to Dub- 
m, that her ladyship might be 
wesented atthe Castle. ‘lhey had 
etone of their children in an ill 
“ate of health in the country—to 
nat this chiki, and to inspect his 
ents, lord Cloncurry from 
ume to time visited Lyons, where 
* sometimes slept for a night or 
‘wo; and it seems to have been du- 
‘mg Mts occasional absence that sir 
“im Piers perpetrated his guilty 
Purpose, as detailed in the evidence. 
, the Lith of May lord and 
re _ acurry returnedto Lyons: 
hone Piers again became their 
4 as did colonel Burton and 

> Burton, his lordship’s sister. 
* ford Cloncurry was confident 


> of his wife, and un- 
S i 


triend ;—until the 


mer - } 4 . . 
ang of the 24th nothing occur- 
© alarm him. 

Mm that eveninea } 


nin x he proposed a 


‘ 


Pk: Jade mn. 
+ dady Cl neurry pretended 


Hi. lordsh Dm wilh 
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colonel and Mrs. Burton, wentinto 
the front lawn, but accidentally 
changing the direction of their walk, 
they came round to the rear of the 
house ; and here, to his astonish- 
ment, his lordship found lady 
Cloncurry and sir John Piers walk- 
ing together, she familiarly hang- 
ingon his arm. Lord Cloncurry had 
no opportunity for remonstrance 
that evening. Lady Cloncurry 
retired before him, and was asleep 
when he went to bed ; but upon her 
waking the next morning, he 
reproached her with the impro- 
priety of what he had been a 
witness too. Lady Cloncurry 
burst into a flood of tears and 
sobbed out, in words hardly ar- 
ticulatee—“ Sir John Piers is an 
infamous wretch, he is determined 
on my ruin; for God’s sake let me 
never sce himagain.’’ Lord Clon- 
curry, not conceiving the whole 
extent of his misfortune—not sup- 
posing it exceeded some improper 
familiarity offered to his wife, rush- 
ed out of her apartment in search 
of sir John; he found him shoot- 
ing in a distant part of the demesne. 
His first care was to get possession 
of his gun, under pretence of shoot- 
ing a rabbit: he then said to him, 
“ Piers, don’t be angry with me; 
for God’s sake don’t drive lady 
Cloncurry to infamy; quit this 
place; go, God bless you.” Sir 
John, atter some confused attempt 
at explanation, departed, Lord C. 
returned to the house, and to hits 
wife’s apartment ; he endeavoured 
to sooth her; he assured her that 
the man whom she detested was 
gone, and that she should never 
sec him more ; he assured her of his 
own undiminished affection, Struck 
with his generosity, she threw her- 
self at his feet, and made a full 
confession of her guilt. The soli- 
luded by inform. 


ing 


c:tor-genes. 
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ing the jury, that in addition to the 
loss of the affections of his wile, 
lord Cloncurry had to lament an- 
other circumstance, of amost afiict- 
me nature.— This adult erous tnter- 
course had pr oved fruitful, anda 
spurious offspring was imposed on 
lord Cloncurry, to bear his name, 
and to participate largely in that 
fortune which had been settled on 
his younger children. ‘Three let- 
ters were read from sir J. Piers to 
lord C. Inthe two first he asserts 
his own innocence, and calls on his 
lordship for explanation. ‘Thethird 
is written with the manifest mten- 
tion to provoke a breach of the 
peace, and is already the subject of 
a criminal prosecution. <A letter 
was also read from sir John to 
lady C. written after the disco- 
very, and which had been iter- 
cepted by lord Cloncurry. It is 
written in the most impassionateand 
romantic stvle; he calls her his own 
beloved Eliza; calls his lordship 
a poor tame wretch, alluding to his 
conduct in the demesne, on the 
morning of the 25th, and proposes 
marriaze to her finally ; he begs 
to know if it ts only suspicion with 
lord Cloncurry, or if he has dis- 
covered all. 

Several witnesses were called to 
rove the statement in the opening. 
The trialw asresumecithe nextday. 

Mr. Bur: rows was then heard on 
the part of the defendant ; hx spoke 

for upwards of two hours, “h did 
not call any witness. Serjeant 
Ball spoke to evidence, and the 
jury, on hearing the charge, reti- 
red, and tn about oud n nutes re. 
turned a verdict for the plaintiff: 
— im age s OOS wi, 

‘Phe tollowing is an instance of 
har! barity sc arcely to be a lleled 
in the annals of telty: Willham 
Williams, of Fentwyn, in the parish 
ot Cnckhowe!l, a small farmer and 
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shepherd, whohad been ACCUStomns 
to attend daily to hes Hock, heft 

cottage on the Mourning Of Save 
day se’nnight, accompanis vd b 


dog. In the afternoon t! 


turned home without his 
and howled so much as to have: 

ated great alarm in the fam 

Night coming an, and the dece 

not appearing Y, his trends ae 
much distiessed; and, on theél 
lowing morning his wife ; 
dren, with some eight 
m search of him ; the faithfel a 
companie 
repeating his howling, aud expr 
Ing signs of great agitath us 
led the parties to a small copp 


saracious dor il 


where his master we 
dered, his head 


withan axe. The unt: rena 
has leit a wife and sevene 

to bewail his fate. Two ee 
named ‘limothy and John Pow, 
who resided mm the same pan. 
with the deceased, were SUS POC, 
in consequence of the untoneae 


man (who was a cons 


ing discovered the ret ont of cher 
futhe + who had orcs? his escape 


from j y 11ST ice, onaci 


stealin — | hey were bi th jouge 
«’ : 

. 2 . | : | hen %y 

Mm drecon jal, Uhaer uit charged 


wiltul murder. 


Zt , keli rabeth ¢ x tre Vy an uniat 
dicted al us 


nate prostitute, Wels 
()) ld Bai! Cy» Yi) I: rida) 


ful murder of Richa nd Pr 


giving him a ni rtal stab m @ 
‘ 
cheek, under the lett eve, with 4 


clasp knife, of which 
languished from the 25 


cember last, till the [Sta of 4 


ary, when he died. 

‘The jury pronounced! 
Guilty, and the 
dreadful senience of thes 
ly, that she should wo hat 


next Monday, ane Let 


sected. 


Ie! 


ecorder passe 
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The poor wretch was led from 


ghar ma state almost of insensi- 

rr, expressing the most wild and 

sting calls u upon the court ior 
iat “ 


xis 
worDrR OF MR. STEFL. 


%, John Holloway, alias Oliver, 
sus Long W ill, and Owen H. is 
ety alias Eggerty, were indicted 
ve the wilful murder of Mr. Steel, 
= the month of November, 1502, 
son Hounslow Heath. 
"Thomas Meyer, brot her-in- law 
f the deceased, Henry Manby, 
gl Wm. Hughes, described the 
moner inwhich the body of the 
deceased wis found buried near a 
‘amp of trees | upon the Heath H 
i Henry Fros gley,asurgeon, de- 
ed the woun ls he found upon 
t body wien he examined it, one 
t wh hich, an @) sive fracture in 
fore part of tl the oh ‘ad, he had no 
was the immediate cause of 
“a . 
Benjamin Hanfield, the accome 
of, Was next examined, the re- 
nd of his pardon having been 
read, without which his de- 
ncould not have been taker 
pardon say ver, only applied 
the offence for which he wa 
ag at the t time he made the 
son on board the hulks at 
tsmouth. He de sed nearly 
WS is | have kn wn Hee. 
cht or nine years, and Hi:  F 
re Sik OF s¢ ven. Ww e were accuse 
md to meet at the Black Horse 
x Turk’ s Head public houses in 
S| streets Twas is 1 their com- 
May inthe month of November 
et Holl mOWaY, just before the 
sete called me out from the 
vs Head, and asked me if I 
ay objection to be ina rood 
‘ replied T had not. He 
' « robbery ° I aske re when, 
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and where. He said he would 
let me know. We parted, and 
two days after we met again, and 
Saturday the par of November was 
appointed. | asked who was to go 
with us. He — d that Hag- 

gerty had agreed to make one. 
Th ey ail three met on the Satur- 
day at the Black Horse, when Hol- 
loway said our business is to serwe 
a gentleman on Hounslow Heath, 
who | understand travels that way 
with property. We then drank 
for three or four hours, and about 
the middle of the day set off for 
Hounslow. We stopped at a pub- 
lic house, the Bell, and took some 
porter. We proceeded from thence 
upon the road towards Belfont, and 
expressed our hope that we should 
‘get a good booty. We stopped 
near the eleventh mile-stone, and 
secreted ourselves in a clump of 
trees. While there, the moon got 
up, and Holloway said we had 
come too soon. 

After loitering about a conside- 
rable time, Hollow: Ly said he heard 
a foot-step, and we proceeded to- 
wards Belfont. We presently saw 
a man coming towards us, and on 
approaching him we ordered him 
to stop, which he immediately did, 
Holloway went round him, and 
told him to deliver. He said we 
should have his money, and loped 
we would not ill use him. The 
degzased put his hand tn his pocket, 
and gave Haggerty his money. 1 
demanded his pocket-book. He 
replied that he had none. Hollo- 
way insisted that he had a book, 
and if he did not deliver it he 
would knock him down. The de- 
ceased again replied that he had no 
book, and Holloway knocked him 
déwa. I then laid hold of his 
lees. Holloway stood at his head, 
and swore if he cried out he would 
knock out his brains. The deceased 
again 
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again said, he hoped he would not 
ill use him. Haggerty proceeded 
to search him, when the deceased 
made some resistance, and strusr- 

led so much that he got across the 
road. He cried out severely, and, 
as a carriage was coming up, Ho]. 
loway said, “ Take care, I will si- 
lence the b—r,”” and immediately 
struck him several violent blows on 
the head and body. The deceased 
heaved a heavy groan, and stretch- 
ed himself out liteless. I felt alarm- 
ed, and said, “ John, you have killed 
the man.” Holloway replied 
that it was a lie, for he was only 
stunned. I said FE would stay no 
longer, and immediately set off to- 
wards London, leaving Holloway 
and Haggerty with the body. I 
came to Hounslow, and stopped at 
the end of the town for near an 
hour. 

Holloway and Haggerty then 
came up, and said, they had done 
the trick, and, as a token, put the 
deceased’s hat into my hand. The 
hat Holloway went down in was 
like a soldier’s hat. I told Hollo- 
way it was a cruel piece of busi- 
ness, and that I was sorry I had 
any hand in it. We all turned 
down a lane, and returned to Lon- 
don. As we came along, I asked 
Holloway if he had got the pocket- 
book. He replied, tt was no mat- 
ter, for as I had retused to share 
the danger, | should not share the 
boot: We came to the Black 
Horse in Dvyot-street, had half a 
pint cf gin, and parted. Haggerty 
vent down in sh OS, but I do n’t 
know if he came back in them. 
The next day I chserved Hollo- 
way had a hat upon his head which 


was too small for him. I ask. 
ed him if it was the same he 
got the preceding night. He said 


i was. We met again on the 


Monday, when I told Holloway 
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that he acted imprudently ine. 
ing the hat, as it might lead 
discovery. He put the har ip 
my hand, and I observed the mm 
of Steel init. I repeated mr ~™ 
At night Hoiloway brought the ls 
im a handkerchief, and we Went» 
Westminster bridge, filled theby 
with stones, and tying the fie 
over it, threw it intothe Thames * 

The witness was then ere. 
amimed. He sard he had maks 
other minutes of the tranactes 
he had been detailing, than wha 
conscience took cognizance of. } 
was accident that led to his deh 
sure. He was talking with ob 
prisoners in Newgate, of particay 
robberies that had taken place; 2 
the Hounslow robbery and mark 
being stated among others, hes 
advertently t] 


























hat there we 
only three persons who knew ¢ 
that transaction. ‘The remark 
circulated and observed upon, a 
a rumour ran through the pre 
that he was about to tom »# 
and he was obliged to hold bs 
tongue, lest he should be ill aw 
When at Portsmouth, on board t 
hulks, the compunctions of oe 
science came upon him, and he® 
obliged to dissipate his thoughts! 
drinking, to prevent him frome 
vulging all he knew. At last & 
was questioned by ir Johan Ce 
ter, and at length wn officer amr 
from London, and he madeal® 
confession. He admitted tha * 
had led a vicious life, that he 
been concerned in several robbers, 
and had entered and deserted ie 
several regiments. He bade 
in the East and West Londen ® 
litia, had enlisted into the 9 
4th light drarex ns, and had - 
in the army of reserve aches 
ed, that he was ashamed ane 
at what he had been, and wou*® 
deavour to mend his life im ie 
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itnesses had been 


Aer some 
: bring the 


in order to 
rs and the accomplice 
me of the rob- 
der, and seve 
been called 
sew that they were all three con- 
red to be of reputed bad cha- 
scier and connected. 

Iustice Nares was examined, who 
ese anaccount of the sever il exa- 
eations the prisoners underwent 
In those examinations 

leeerty denied any knowledje 

H Jloway, and said hehad never 
wee Hanfield, the accomplice, in 
ii his life, They both denied ever 
eng at Hounslow in their lives, or 
that they had ever entered 
Rack Horse, or the Turk’s Head 
public houses in Dyott-strect. 

Another head of evidence was to 
move that they had been seen at 
wth the public houses mentioned, 
wai that they had also been seen in 
Hounslow anid its neighbourhood. 

The next and principal head of 
endence was that collected from 

¢ prisoners’ own mouths. 
pared they were confined in sepa- 
nie apartments after their separate 
tamimations; but as there was 

uva slight partition betwixt them, 
Oey were enabled to converse to- 
An officer had taken the 
wecaution of placing himself in 
‘waton where he could over-hear 
* coMversation, and by that 
mens became possesse ( 


wher about the ti 
ey and mur 
"'4 of cers had 


1 of every 

"g they said to each other. hey 
“preeated the villany of Hanfield, 
und flattered themselves that the 

m could not be brought home 

them, and that it was Ds 
field might suffer for his 
conided to each 
denied having 
with the accom. 
recapitulated to 
le of their exa- 


‘ter that they had 
: <“qUaintance 
, and, in fact, 
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minations. In one of these con- 
versations the following colloquy 
passed: Haggerty— Where didhe 
say we parted after the murder?” 
Holloway—* At Hounslow.” Hag- 
rerty—‘* Where did he say we had 
the gin?” Holloway—*“At theBlack 
Horse in Dyott-street. Haggerty— 
‘6 We must have had it there, 

A deal more of this conversation 
was given in evidence, which only 
went to confirm the knowledge 
the prisoners had of the transe 
action: and the hat, shoes, and 
bludgeon found upon the Heath, 
were produced in court 

Holloway, when called upon for 
his defence, said that Hantield was 
a stranger to him, and he was in- 
nocent of the crime alleged against 
him. He said Hanfield had accus- 
ed him to get his own liberty, He 
then pointed out what he called the 
contradictions in his evidence, and 
called Mr. Nares to witnessfor those 
contradictions. Mr. Nares could 
see nothing like contradiction in the 
story told by the accomplice. 

Mr. Justice Le Blanc summed 
up the evidence in a very clear and 
perspicuous manner, making some 
very humane observations upon the 
nature of the testimony given by 
accomplices. Hewas nearly two 
hours in his address, and left no 
point either for or against the pri- 
soners unobserved upen, leaning at 
all times to the side of mercy. 

The jury retired for a tew mw 
nutes, and they returned a verdict 
of Guilty against both the prisoners. 

‘he recorder passed sentence in 
the most solemn and impressive 
way, and the unhappy men were 
ordered for execution on Monday 
morning. 

They went from the bar protest- 
ing ther innocence, and 2pparently 
careless of the miserabie and igno- 
minious fate that awaited them. 
They 
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(46) PRINC 
They were both ill-looking men, 
particularly Holloway, whose ap- 
pearance was the most brutal and 
ferocious that can be imagined. 


LXECUTION THE MURDERERS 
OF MR. SFEFL. 

23. At ten minutes after eic ht on 
Monday mornin: Owen I lagyerty ’ 
one of the murderers of Mr. Steel, 
was brought on the scaffold for ex- 
ecution: he appeared to be ex- 
tremely penitent ; with a pale and 
steadfast covntenance he joimed 
most fervently in prayer, along 
with the rev. Dr. Devereux, a 
clergyman of the Roman catholic 
church, who ettended him ; he was 
so resigned to his fate, and so in- 
tent upon the last endeavour that 
was czpable of making towards 
eth cling 


or 


he 


g a reconcthation with the 
oflended Deity, that he did not 
to be at all conscious that 
thensands had crowded 
him 


sccm 
sc Vel 1} 
round on every side, to cazeat | 
in-his last moments; but, tough 
he was 2 Remaneatholic, and was 
remartably fervent m his last act 

», Weare informed that 
fess his beine culty 


of deve 
he c 
of the crime fer which he sutlered. 
John Holloway, on the other hand, 
sly We J sud | 
terres 
hinrin the face, 


ud not co 


difference as tothe 
‘ch then stared 
nd the ignomii- 
which he was to 
for the sake of human 
nature, we must hope could not 
Poss: real existence in 
any burmean | vast, however de- 
praved he possibly mizht be: witl 
even an affected cheerfulness of 
countenance, he jumped upon the 
scaffold when he had ascended the 
ladder ; his arm: being pinioned 
with a rope behind, as usual in 


cot his hat | 
i 


of death wht 


s | 


ench cases, he etween 
his two hands, and us well as he 
was able bewed to the crowd ree 
peatedly, turning round on every 


: 
| 
' 
‘ 
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oo of it, even witha cOrt of ast. 
that must unquestionably ks 
forced, with a vi . “ Pies 
be died cme, as it ts eine 
or, in other words, that he s 
neither a religious sense nor aoe 
sonal fec.mig as to the awful gre 
tion mm which he was placed, B 
did not speak a word tothe cen. 
man, and paying his whole ate, 
tion to the crowd, repeated the 
times with a loud voice, “Gens 
men, [ am innocent.” This x 
heard by many. He then spote) 
Haggerty, and said to him, x. 
cording to the account given br 
those who were nearest to thew! 
fold, “'T'ake no notice of the der. 
man.”-—Hageerty scemed to py 
no attention to him. While 
rope was fixing round their neck 
Holloway preserved his um 
effrontery ; Hoegerty trembh 
‘Twice or.thrice Holloway was 
vited to pray, he invari ibly refuse 
and with a look of impatience, 

About ten minutes after they hd 
been on the scaffold, the clerr- 
men desce: 
given, and they were launched 
intoeternity. Haggerty staged 
much for some minutes—Hollow 
scarcely moved, . 

Hagcerty wore a sort @? 
olive-coloured great cowl w 
covered him completely from 
neck downwards. Holloway* 
| jacket and sm) ck frock, 4 
had been stated by the appre" 
that he at the ume ad 
murder. 

When Holloway and Hagcee'? 
' eSS-) ard for 
many ger 
_- Hal 
es @ ir 


9 a3 ° 
cCcec—i 


rival 


‘ 


did 


x 
came mto ic 
CK ution, t! ere 
tlemen of distinct 

’ 
way went on his kn 
pavement to protest hts inpOCee® 

: hat he woue 
- A nee t at ne 
expressing conhaence & 
. . ma , . . in heart 
be foreiven bii2 sims ' : 
' ¢ ag? «ted bs bd 
Haggerty proust , 


no” 


were 
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also 
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nocenct, but did not go on his 
esbeth Godfrey was brought 
» last on the $c: afl told; her fec ling 5 
speared to be sO much overpower- 
| that, notwit hstanding she bore 
the appear rance ot resignation in 
countenance, her whole trame 
: +s 0 shaken by the terror of her 
cration, that she was inc apable o t 
ser actual devotion.— The protest- 
vot clergyman prav ed by her side ; 
de was dressed entirely in white. 
They were all launched off tog 
ter, at about a quarter 
ort Itwas a long time before 
body of the poor female seemed 
shaegies throuzh its last sufler- 


art Ler r 


DREADFUL CATASTROPHE. 


It has never fallen to our lot, (we 
bope it never will again, ) to com- 
manicate the particulars of so 
dreadful a catastrophe as that which 
banpened at the execution of the 


murderers Haggerty and Hollo- 
ay. Different accounts we re given 
We cause of it: one account 


‘ 


On de north side of the Old 
Bay, the ¢ mult tu ide Was SOQ im- 
mensely great, that, in their move- 

ments, they were not in: iptly com. 
pared to the flow and reflow of the 
Faves of the sea, when in troubled 
moon. In the centre of this vast 
sopcourse oj people Wi 


Cart 


placed a 
© im which persons were ac- 
mmodated with standing 
wo we the. ulprics, but it is suppos- 
%, fromthe circumstance of too 
many deine admitted into it, that the 
in: Fave way ; b y the co nfu- 
wa many persons were killed. 
happily the mischief did not 
patr, A ter nporary chusm in 
crowd being ‘the made by 
‘hil of the cart, many per ons 
wd forward to get upon thie 


+ 


places 


RES 
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body of it, which formed a kind of 
platform, from which they thought 
they could get a comm: nding view 
ever the heads of the persons in 
front. All those who from choice 
or necessity were nearest to the cart, 
strove to get upon it, and in their 
eagerness they drove those in front 
head-foremost among the crowd be- 
neath, by whom they were trampled 
under foot, without having the 
power of relieving them. The 
Jatter in turn were in like manner 
assatled, and shared the same fate. 
"This dreadtul scene continued for 
some ttme. The shrieks of the 
dying men, women, and children, 
were terrific beyond description, 
and could only be equalled by the 
horror of the event. 

Another and more particular ac- 
count says: Just before the culprits 
mounted the scaffold, the feelings 

of the spectators were agitated toa 
most ala rming de: TEL, by the de- 
plorable and pit: ible situation of a 
very great number of persons in 
the crowd (which had now amount- 
ed, according to the best calcula. 
tions, to nearly 40,000), who, 
trom the extraordinary pressure 
and other causes, were every mo- 
mentin danger of being suffocated 
or trampled to death. “In all parts 
there were continued cries of AJur- 
der! Murder! particularly from the 
{female part of the spectators, and 
young b ys, some of whom were 
een expiring, without the possibility 
of the least assistance being afkord- 
ed them, e very ore being ze m p loyed 
in endeavours to pre erve his own 
life. ‘The most effecting scene of 
distress was «een at Green Arbour 
lane, nearly opposi e the debtors’ 
door. The terrible occurrence 
which took place near this spot is 
peg eal to the circumstance of 
LWwo piem: sltending there to dis- 
pose of their pies, aad one of them 
b aving 





























































(48) P RW N 
having his basket overthrown, 
which stood upon a sort of stool 
with four legs, some of the mob 
not being aware of what had hap- 
ned, and atthe same time severe- 
spacer fell over the basket and 
x &. man, at the moment he was 
picking it up together with its 
contents. Those who once fell 
were never more sufiered to rise, 
such was the violence of the mob. 
At this fatal place, a man of the 
name of Herrington was thrown 
down, who had in his hand his 
youngest son, a fine boy about 
twelve years of age. The youth 
was soon trampled to death ; the 
father recovered, though much 
bruised, and was taken to St. 
Bartholomew's hospital. A wo- 
man who was so imprudent as 
to bring with her achild at her 
breast, was one of the number 
killed: whilst in the act of falling, 
she forced the child into the arms 
of the man nearest to her, request- 
ing him for God’s sake to save its 
life: the man, finding it required 
all his exertion to preserve himself, 
threw the intant from him; but it 
was fortunately caught at a distance 
by another man, who finding it 
difficult to ensure its safety or his 
own, got rd of it in a similar way. 
The child was again caught bya 
person who contrived to struggle 
with it toa cart, under which he 
deposited it until the danger was 
over, and the mob had dispersed. 
In other parts the pressure was so 
great, that a horrible scene of con- 
usion ensued, and many persons 
lost their lives by suffocation alone. 
Ie was shocking to behold a large 
body of the crowd, as one convul- 
sive struggle for life, fight with the 
most savage fury with each other: 
the consequence was, that the 
weak ‘st, particularly the women, 
fella sserifice. As fast asthe mob 
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cleared away after the execs 
and those on the ground could ip 
picked up, they were conveyed ig 
carts and on boards to Barthes, 
mew’ s — Where every atte, 
tion was shown, and every agig, 
ance afforded, to those who exhibe, 
ed signs of life. 

As soon as the bodies of the 
deceased were washed, and inak 
state to be ex posed, they were lad 
out in the Elizabeth ward, inone 
to be claimed by their friends, Ny 
language can describe the anguig 
of the scene when the people firg 
recognised these mutilated remains 
some found a brother, someasa 
and others a father. A you 
woman, who found amongst te 
dead an only brother, was so stron. 
ly affected that she went intors 
lent fits, and continued in tht 
state throughout the wholeday,and 
doubts were some time entertas 
ed of her recovery. It was truly 2. 
fecting to see the persons who hal 
missed their relatives so strong 
agitated between hope and fear, a 
they entered the room to view te 
dead. Some had not resolute 
sufficient to convince themselves ¢ 
that which they wanted to know. 
Many who had missed their frient 
or relatives came too late to me 
the dead, and were almost ravag 
when they were told they could nxt 
see the bodies till the next day~ 
Every person about the bes = 
were employed in this melancoa? 
duty from nine o’clock in the mom 
ing until nearly five in the ake 
noon, at which time the ward 
contained the dead bodies 
locked up. As fast as the boss 
were owned, they were put = 
shells, with the names of the p=? 
upon them. 

















































CORONER'S INQUESTS 
. . 
On Tuesday a coroners ~ 
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- & Bartholomew's Hospital, 
wine ae bodies of the suf- 
Geers ay. After the usual forms, 
the view of the dead 
weg A the jury proceeded to 
the discharge of their duties, taking 
be their , under the direc- 
son of their very able coroner, Mr. 
Selton, the following correct list of 


or, Thomas, Great Pul- 
«street, Golden-square. 

¢ , Wm. at Mr. Wiber’s, 

$,Colonnade, R ussell-square. 

4, Carter, John, T'y pe-street, Moor- 


fields. 
‘Carpenter, Benjamin, Ham- 
mersmith 


$.Carpenter, Benjamin, junior, 
Hammersmith. 
6 Cuttle, James, Gwinning’s- 
court, Grub-street. 
1. Cooper, Thomas, 3, Rosesalley, 
ane. 
» Norwich-court, 





4. Cross, 
Fetter-lane. 

, Dilling, John, King-street, Old- 
street 


10 Fieldhurst, Joseph, 2, Plough. 
street, Whitechapel. 

ll. Fry, Sarah, 3, Marketystreet, 
St. James's. 

12 Guest, William, Gutter-lane, 
Cheapside. 

18. anes 1, Cow-cross- 
street, Smithfield, 

it. narrngton, Wm. 31, Skinner. 
street, Somer’s ‘Town. 

\S. Howard, Pe ane eneat 

. x Hospital. 

‘6 Platt, Wm. 19, Russel-court, 

‘ -lane. 

". Panton, Charlotte, 19, King- 

m areet, Drury-lane. 

. Pringle, Robert, 5, French-yard, 


§-green-lane, Clerken- 


oS Rassell, Richard, 4, Alcock. 


» Shoreditch. 
= R. Whitechapel. 
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21. Tozer, Elizabeth, Fox-court, 
Ray-street, Clerkenwell. 
22. Taylor, Joseph, 8, Peter-street, 
Cow-cross. 
28. Thorne, Joseph, Flower-de- 
luce-court, Spitalfields. 
24. Tyler, William, 39, Churche 
street, Soho. 
25. Wilson, George, 6, Beauchamp- 
street, Brook’s Market. 
26. Williams, Wm. 9, Dyot-street, 
Sc. Giles’s. 
7. Wimble, John, 18, Great Bar- 
low-street, Manchester-square. 
28. White, Henry, Portsmouth. 
The several bodies were sworn 
to by their respective relations ; and 
the jury then inquired into the cire 
cumstances of the accident. 


CAUSE OF THE CATASTROPHE. 


Thomas Salmon, upon being 
sworn, stated that he lives with his 
brother, who keeps the King of 
Denmark public-house in the O'd 
Bailey: that about seven o’elock 
on Monday morning, the crowd 
assembled in the Old Bailey w.is 
very great: that it kept increasing 
until eight ; and by that hour every 
avenue leading to the Old Bailey 
was full of people ; that there was 
a great noise and clamour until a 
few minutes past eight, when Hag- 
gerty ascended the scaffold, and 
then the witness heard a loud cry 
of “ Hats off.’ The faces of the 
crowd seemed, at the time, turned 
to the scaffold; and the crowd fell 
back, putting down their hats as 
well as they could. That the wit- 
ness was stationed inthe first floor 
window ; and he heard a general 
scream, and looking upwards from 
the window towards Si. Sepulchre’s 
church, he saw one or two people 
fall, opposite Green Arbour-court, 
and about one yard from te pave- 
ment. He then saidto a person 
fD)) who 
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screams, and proans; she lost 
and 
ie ree go). 
cry of “ Harts off,” and a 
Wh: n she 
came to herself, sh ld aman 
had brought her on his back, and 
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(52) P RIN C 
sucha falling back of the people 
from the scaffold towards the op- 
posite houses, as to determine the 
particular time when so many of 
the unfortunate sufferers lost their 
lives. He also thought, from the 
\ idence he hid heard, that the 
number of carts and carriages of 
different sorts must have narrowed 
the passage, and contributed to the 
danger. He then read over the 
eponon of Mr. Ramsden, ihe sur- 
geon, and concluded his charge. 
The court was now cleared, it be- 
Tin near cleven o'clock ; and at a 
little betore twelve the doors were 
opened, and the verdict was read 
us follows, viz. That the several 
persons came by their deaths from com- 
fre seu and su fo. ation. 

Atter this a tormal verdict was 
drawn up, which was very long, 
but in substance the same as the 
above. The whole examination 
was laid before the court of alder- 
men. «At twelve o’clock precisely 
the inquest was dtssolved. 

On Tuesday morning, February 
?tth, Mr. Marsham was found in 
his bed-:oom, at his lodgings with 
Mes. Oliver, in Charlotte-street, 
Pimblico, with his throat cut in a 
most shocking manner. He had 
Spreit the eveniy on Monday, al 
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horrid spectacle, occasioned by 
uncommon discharge of blood, 4 
surgeon Wiis called iM, but to » 
purpose, he was dead and cli 
No cause can be assigned for 4; 
act, Int there is every reason to} 
lieve he has been slightly 

for some time past. He has bee 
frequently heard to say, the dev 
was in him, and that he could fe 
him in his throat. ‘Two wilswe 
jound, one in his pocket, ai 
one upon a table, in them he drs 
that his body is to be opened, forts 
purpose of finding the devil. & 
was about sixty years of age, x 
by profession & merchant, Her: \ 
from Scotland. 


Admiralty-office, Feb. %. 
[Two letters from lord Ket » 
closed the following.) 1 
Ariadne, at ta, Fa. 
My Jord,—I have the honor s i ™ 
acquaint your lordship, that! ke 
this day captured a French one a ” 
letter of marque, Le Chaseu, ® .. 
$2 tons, two carriage guns, a) 
ord 
men, commanded by Pr. Cole 
24+ men only were found on ba Hee 
12 having been sent in press 
I have the honour to be, & ne 
A. Fanquet i by; 


Admiral lotd Keith, K. B.&. hal 


4 re 
Fis meaiesty culler Carrer, &® home 
PF hruary 20, 1807. Eis, 
. a. bs fran 
My lord,—l have the hone’ a 


at b 
12% hate, 


acquaint your lordship, th | 
vesuerday chased Le Gat f 


privateer m2 ® 


trench cutter rie 
lands of capiam Farquhar, - ri 
may. ty’s ship Ariadne, ive” hei 
ith ring returning to my on oT > 

companied by the Princes * A 
gusta cutter, when at mint" Bae |. 
(source bearing S. by E. et “~ 


loarues, We iscovered as 
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og the N. E. quarter, steering 
«for the Dutch coast, to which 
mediately gave chase, and at 
ven P.M. came up with and cape 
seed the French schooner privateer 
in, commanded by ~— 
2, mounting eight guns, which 
= thrown overboard in the 
ase, with a complement of 29 
se, eight days from Dunkirk, 
suhout having made any capture, 
and this being ber first cruize. 
[ have the honour to be, &c. 
{Signed ) R. Ramsey, 
Lieutenant and commander. 
Admiral lord Keith, K. B. &c. 


MARCH. 


5. HERTFORD ASSIZFS. 
Writ of Right. 

This writ is the last that can be 
moaght for the recovery of an 
esate, and is in rare use in modern 
cays, being one of the feudal ac- 
was, then pending in this county, 


F sacause of Desson v, Sheppard. 


The mode of trial is what is called 
orthe grand assize a mode of trial 

wed by Glanville, justiciar to 
Henry the Third, in licu of the 
Norman mode of deciding it by 
agke combat ; but the tenant still 
‘as the night of waging battle by 
‘ampon with his antagonist, if 
w choose it. The last of which 
sécal combats was in the reign of 
Coabeth. By the trial by the 
Pant assize, four knights, girded 
nab their swords, appear in court, 
- tum the grand assize, that 
| iry who try the cause. In 
~ Present case the king’s writ to 
“Seri was read, by which the 
“Tif was directed to summon, 
food summoners, four knights, 
ate tO ay pear before the 
"e* justice girded with their 
“4, 00 make election for the 
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grand ussize, to determine whether 
the demandant had the greater 
right to demand, or the tenant the 
greater right to hold, a messuage 
and four hundred acres of lind, at 
Offley, in this county. ‘To which 
writ the sheriff returned, that he 
had summoned William) Baker, 
Robert Dimsdale, John Baron 
Dickinson, and Michael Hankin, 
esgrs. ‘These gentlemen accord- 
ingly appeared in court, each 
with a sword, and returned the 
names of the grand assize. The 
cause of course stands for trial the 
NEXt ASSIZES. 
CROWN SIDF, 
Friday, 6. 

Murver.—John Harris was in- 
dicted tor the wilful murder of 
Benjamin Stapps, on the 2th Sep- 
tember, by giving him several vio- 
lent blows on the head, of which 
he died. The body was found in 
a well. It was proved that the 
prisoner had an interest in the 
death of the deceased, and that 
some of his clothes were found ia 
the possession of Harris. 

The learned judge, in summing 
up, told the jury, that in almost 
every case of murder they must 
be contented with circumstantial 
evidence, as murder Was perpetrat- 
ed in secrecy. But their first in- 
guiry would he, whether any mur- 
der had beea committed, orwhethe: 
the decea-ed had thrown himselt 
mto this well. Prom the evider ‘", 
there certainly was great probab lity 
that the deceased had been mur- 
dered. 

It was proved that there wa 
great difficulty ia any one falling 
down the weil. ‘The 
proved that he had received blows, 
both before and behind, on the 
head, but none on the top of the 
head, where it was Dbkely he would 
(1055) have 
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Portsmouth, 
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TAC ST 1 


in Portsmou 
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. O54 
Oud hus 


itor, lying 


’ 


to come on 
the Glad: 
th harbour, thev ae- 


‘ . ‘ ’ 
senibicdatmne Oo Clock, 


aha ¢ myn Ct i the:r Ty? ceedims 
imn tey, Lhe names of t 
adn cartams on board, 
AcCCOTUal { Lite 4 k ind |- 
Oritv, we called ver by Mosc 


-P Line mlawe advo- 
ufhecrent number an- 
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stunce th ’ ' 
admiral Younes, herestee « 
and produced | ds 


by which the charves were » 

to he sub t1 

followin ry were We moe A 

ticular :— , 

_ Copy ol an Order to sir Hog . 

] Opham, Galea Ui of 

1sO35. ; 
Cop) of a letterto] 

TOW, @SQ, t 

ISOS, @ 


all transports at t ape of 

| ( 
bh J t"s che pe ; 
necessary to carry the t 
India, 

Copy of a letter from the be 
commissioners of the admiralrt . 
sir Home Popham, directing 
to cooperate with major-gem | 
Sil David Baird. 


Y } om @he ke 
Copy of a ictter trem 1 


commissioners of the admin 
sir Home Popham, dued % 
Decemb r, Id >, directing = i 
to end hy mec al] tran port 

Want d. 

] Le 


Copvy « f a ijctter fromsa i 
Popham to W. Marsden, 


: . , > 
merana UNL OF ui Od Ae 
‘ 
Cane, &e 
of THRg AL 
*. i ‘ f ™m ar ba 
Copy or a tletteritoms . 


Popham to W. Mat dehy OF} 
ing an account Liat Me | 
tese french frigats was cru 
the Eastern Seas. 
Copy ot a letier fram st 
Pe pham to W. I ea : 
yo snearre ingen 
ing that the Vouuntan mt 
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‘ fT ai id Nib batt 
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“ET ray euhmteW. Marsdén, esq. dared 


. April, TSOG, stating th: t the 
woabaence by the Volontitre had 
: m to cot clude th if the I rench 
~ et was and tothe Weet Indies, 
- rat other uecct unfs st ited 
am as destined for the Mauri- 
! = 

Coar f a jetter fram sir ti me 
sir | 4 ; im to W. Marsd hn, esq. ree 
Cl 225 TBE greeting the weak state of Monte 

\ den. 
(oovof a letter from sir Hone 
am to W: Marsden, esq. dated 
ry Aor, stating’ the app cations 
} made to the governor of St. 
sa, for a reinforcement of 

os from-that island. 
Avother letter, dated 19th July. 
$G Copy of a letter of sir George 
| art. mele ne attested copies 
ters from) m4) reweneral sir 
Baird. 

1 the bre ‘he admiralty order, directing 


Imiralv? HM timiral Young to proceed forth- 


ecu . pawembie the court martial, 
JOT-Remes winch he was app ited presi- 


» Was next read. 


rder of admiralty to Mr. 
Mt deme read, the following 
lated ere then sworn, LgTee- 
cunY i mactolh parhament 
pe Ada ral Young. pres d nt. 
Vice-adm. sir EK. Gower, 
H epee J Hal v, 
, eee RK, Rowley, 
r wee fH. Stunhope, 
Rear-Adm. J. Vashon, 
s! nme Sir J. Coffin, 
, ——oe SIT I, Strachan, 


D ° 
. Uapt 


. , 
MT UrTives, 


eee SH. Linzee, 
4 
———ns M, Ty tl, 
_— } Ir 
. te 
n ee | 1) | 
? T 1 } 
niga iden the icy } 
"ME JUave advocate was 
iA not Ia . ; , 
: eMIOSe Or discover 
we POON Ot any particular 
- pariiculinr meme 
mae - ot the “al : 
' ‘ martial, Uliess 
‘ 
oak wu red i ‘ 


enumera’ 1, abstr ict { Chi { 
been annexed to th trees lact 
preierre 1, we | in evt- 
dence, and proved after the man- 
ner of documenta: testimony. 
They were alterwards lly 


read, when the prosecution was 
stated to be closed. Mr. Jervis 
appeared a 
miralty. 

Sir Hiome Popham was called 
on by the court to state when he 
would be ready to proceed on his 
defenc . 

Sir Home, in an animoited ad- 
dress, observed to the ce wrt, that 
the first charges sent him by the 


rosectitor 0} the ad. 


admiralty, about half an hour after 
his arrival in town, reterred only 
tothree documents, and by which 
alone he had sup] , 
were meant to be substantiated — 
whereas the new charges, which had 
been exhibited against him, and 
which had been presented to him, 
halt an hour after his arrival at 
Portsmouth, had refereneé to 
eighteen documents, of which he 
had hot been furnished with copies, 


nor had anv knowledee of thetr 


posed th it they 


contents, but frotvn havine heard 
them hastily reed in court. Ale 
though itmuight not be necessary 
in respect to the court, yet he 
thought, with respect to the publie, 
it might be expedient for him to 


’ , ° 1 


3° 
take a littie in 


Mec dn pre, lai bits 
defence against the charves in thetr 
present novel form, in order to re- 

‘ +7 rye . L } } , 
move any imopresson which they 
might have HA ic on the pubite 

° , 

mind.—] le, th ‘retore, noweve,?r 
reluctantly, must request the indul- 


; 1? a 
gence of the court thi Wlonday, 


one o'clock, to meet on the next 
dav, when sir Home Poy 

to have attested copies of the docue 
{D 4) mets 
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ments, and of such other papers 
as he might deem necessary to his 
defence. 


PARTICULARS OF A DREADFUL 
FIRE. 


On Friday, March 6, about five 
o'clock in the morning, a re 
broke out at the Globe _public- 
house and chop-house, in St, Sa- 
viour’s Church-yard, adjoining 
Green-Dragon-court, nm We 
which was attended with melan- 
choly circumstances. Mr. Sims, 
the landlord, let out several of his 
apartments to lodgerg, and nearly 
thirty persons slept on the premises 
every night. His own family cone 
sisted of a wife, a daughter, two 
sors, and his wife’s sister; the lat- 
ter acted in the capacity of nurse 
to Mrs. Sims, who for some time 
had been confined to her bed, and 
was in the last stage of a consump- 
tion. The fire was suppesed to 
have originated in the cellar, or 
vaults, where some people had 
been at work the preceding day, 
and was first discovered by the sis- 
ter, who, hearing the crackling of 
wood, and smelling the fire, alarm. 
ed the landlord, who ran down 
stairs in his shirt to see what was 
the matter, when he perceived the 
flames burst from the bar, which 
he supposed had forced their way 
through the floor, Greatly agi- 
tated, he hastened up stairs, pro- 
cured a wet blanket, and imme. 
diately repaired to the bar, in the 
hope of being able to extinguish the 
fire, but he tound it had made too 
yreat progress to be overcome 
by his efforts. Feeling for the 
utuation of his family, and the 
poor lodgers at a distant part of the 
house, he called as loud as he was 
able, “ Fire! Fire!" and Wrapping 
a blanket round his helpless wife, 
with great difficulty rescued her 
‘rom the flames. In the height of 


his agitatior he could find no bene 
place to deposit her on than abe. 
cher’s block. Having ef be, 
and returned to his house, he fom 
it opansnid enveloped in the 

and supposing the greatest 

his feantty had perished, ‘ra 
himself up to despair, He wy 
soon relieved with respect to i, 
daughter and sister-in-law, 
had both escaped by leaping Out 
a window in the first story into th 
comrt, and though  somewks 
bruised, were in no danger of the 
lives. As for his two boys, ke 
gave them up for lost. It f& 
ey Ng wv pan however, the 
they both had esca throug) j 
trap door at the ys hous » 
some of the adjoining hous, 
which way they were well « 
quainted with, having often rer, 
ed to it for their amusement. Ty 
relation which the boys gave oft 
scene of horror and confesm 


which took place te 
lodgers is truly dictvesdaneiin 
they quitted the house they saw & 
stairs tall, and all means of retest 
cut off from the street-door. Thy 
several times called upon the® 
mates to follow them, and ty 
would conduct them toa plac 
safety, but none of them wos 
take their advice. Two 
leaped out of the higher windom 
after being severely burnt, # 
were nearly killed on the 9* 
One of these untortunate on 
lumber, was taken to St, ' 
hospital, dangerously wounded : * 
stated, that when the fame & 
caught him, he had with him . 
son, about ten years of — 
wife ; they both struggiet to gee 
the window to follow him, re 
vain, and became the Vg 
furious element. A Mr J 
and a child were amongst th 
ferers, as was also a wage 


: ‘on it 2 
Two more persons; making “ee 
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were dug out of the ruins 
she next day, but im such a state 
+5 pot to be ised. 
Lady le de Spencer narrowly 
being burnt to death on 
che same day, at her house in 
Hanover-square. Her ladyship’s 
mudin dress caught fire whilst 
che was standing near the fire- 
and was instantly in 
when she ran screaming to 
the staircase, and was fortunately 
heard by a ter, who was at 
work in an adjoining room : he im- 
mediately few to her assistance, 
wre part of the faming garments 
away, forced her into the room, 
and rolled her in a carpet, which 


— de and presence of mind 
saved her ladyship’s life. 
CORONER'S INQUEST. 


7. Yesterday George Hodgson, 
esq. coroner 3 Middlesex, took 
a inquisition in Howland-street, 
othe body of Dr. Kenzie, lately 
of Hatton-garden, who met his 
death suddenly on Thursday. It 
appeared on evidence, that the doc- 
tor had taken an airing in a single- 
chaise, and having returned 

toa livery-stable in ‘l'ottenham- 
COUre he was met by his son, 
who was desired to find the hostler. 
the return of the son, the de- 
ceased was spitting blood, and he 
ed that he was very ill, and 
prayed to God that he mi ght reach 
ts house before he died, ‘The de- 
‘eased, on reaching his home in 
Hevoushire-street, Queen-square, 
Fas only just able to direct that a 
swgeon might be sent for, but bee 
-_" his son returned from doing 
o the deceased had expired. The 
a? s his death was attributed to 
3) urstng of a blood-vessel 
— coughing, and a verdict was 
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delivered accordingly. The de- 
ceased was a man universally re- 


spected, 
SIR HOME POPHAM. 


The following is a copy of the 
charge which was served upon 
Sir H. Popham in London : 


“ By the commissioners for exe 
cuting the office of lord high ad. 
miral of the united kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, &c. 
&e.”” 


«¢ Whereas by our order, dated 
29th July, 1803, sir Home Pop- 
ham, then captain of his majesty’s 
ship.Diadem, was directed to take 
under his command his majesty’s 
ships BeHiqueux, Raisonnable ,Dio- 
mede, Narcissus, and Leda; the 
Espoir sloop, and Encounter gun- 
brig, for the purpose of capturing 
the enemy’s settlement at the Cape 
of Good Hope, in conjunction with 
the troops under the command of 
mijor-general sir David Baird, 
which settlements were surrender- 
ed to the ships and troops alore- 
mentioned in the month of Janu- 
ary 1806. And whereas « ap- 
pears by letters from the said sir 
Home Popham to our secretary, 
dated the 13th and 30th of Apnil 
following, that, with the view to 
attack the Spanish settlements in 
the Rio de la Plata, for which at- 
tack he had no direction or autho- 
rity whatever, he did withdraw 
from the Cape the whole of the 
naval force, which had been placed 
under his command for the sole 
purpose of protecting it, thereby 
leaving the Cape, (which it was his 
duty to guard,) not only exposed to 
attack and insult, but even without 
the means of affording protection 
to the trade of his majesty’s sub- 

jects, 
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jects, or. ts ing possessi n of any 
Wipe! of the nish which’ might 
ive putinto anv of the ba ve" ot 
harbours of the Cape or parts crcl jane 

cent, all which he, the said sir 
Ho me Popham, didjnotwithstand- 
ing that he had received previous 
information of detachments of the 
enemy’s ships being at. sea, and in 
the neigh bourhood of «the Cape ; 
and notwithstanding he had been 
apprised that a French squadron 
was expected at the Mauritius, of 
which he mntormed us by his letter 
to oO u secretary, dated the Sth ol 
April, 1806, only four days prior 
ty his a ‘parture from the C: tpe for 
Rio de la Plata. 

“ And whereas it appears to ts, 
that a due reg: rard to the von df of his 
majyesty's ervice in ire riousiv de- 
mands thet co tlaerant a bre: ach of 
pubhe duty should not pass unpn- 
nished ; and whereas, by our order 
dated the 28th July; [806, rear-ad- 
ny: 7 Stir! in rwis d tir eC ted to send 
the said sir H. ‘ Popham to Eng- 
lad, v which he has done according- 
Ivy: and whereas sir Home Pop- 
ham was, on his arrival, put unc fer 
arrest by our order, and is now at 
»awuitine his trial.—We serd 
herewith the nec cessary papers for 
the support of the charge ; and do 
hereby require and direct you 
forthwith to assemble a court mur- 
tial (yor i being the pre ident there- 

ot), which is hereby required and 
disteted t ) inquire into the conduct 
of, and to try, the said captain sir 
liome Popham, for the offences 
with which he is chareed accord. 
me é 
ingly. 


“ Given under our hands, &c.” 





D-»« wniag- Siree’, M farce 11, 1807. 


Lord viscount Howick, his ma- 
j “sty’s princip i] secretary ot state 


for foreign atlairs, has this day no- 


tiffed to the ministers of frend 
ttiid nevtral ' Powers restdaat atte 
coer) oharin CONSE quEn Ce of thy 


elaretss pro ceedings; and the tr. 


t position Ofi the enemy a 
ti contment, which enables him 
ommand the navigation of ther 
vers F the, Wes ser, and Ems, by 
mitjesty has judged it expédies 
to re-establish the most rigtroas 
blockade at the efitrance of thes 
rivers, and to maintain and enfors 
the same, Sete to the tars 
of war ac knowledged and allowed 
in comilar cases, 

On Friday, March 18, ae 
cumstance occurred of considersbe 
imterest to the commerce of te 
port of London. ‘The grand Sw. 
ry Canal Bason at Retherhith 
which has so lone been an objet 
of ention m= the mercantl 
v wha, was opened. for the recep 
tion of shipping nae craft, T 
ceremony took pl: ace in the pre 
sence of a numerous a$ ssemtiigr 
spectators, composed princips 
the proprietors and their Fit 
together with a large company ¢ 
ladies, who all appe rared much er 
tied on this mteresting occa 
"The day proved | hiehly an: “pica 
and a +h the weather was nth 

cold, the ‘beauty of the scene ¥s 
pans heig thtened by the brilh at 
Early 


. ok 


rays of the sun. 
morning every thing about 
works denoted the approacit '2f 
fest! iwity : : two colours were & 
flying at the entrance lock, anit 
roy Y standard was displayed o 
staff in the midst of the island, 
At two o'clock the ship inte 
ed to take the lead in entering }* 
gran to dress in the colours of = 
rious rations, and the remas 
shi LPs also followed the exam 
t! ough in a pl: ainer style. Atos 
the same time the co Mpa} as 


we 


A l, [Me 


LP 
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NY Upee 
cs him ta 
Of ther. 
Ems, bi 
s pechen: 
rigtroay 
Ot thew 
! enforr 
1@ ian 
 allowa 
, a Or 
siderable 
. of th 
and Sor. 
herhit’s, 
1 ohn 


rcan 


oc GU 


len 
plad- 0h dae iasylar, Wharfage, 
where mar quees apd a cold cola 


hon were prepared for their ac- 
commodation. . Ac length the tide 
re W aleves with the water inthe 
basa, the gates were thrown open, 
aad guns were fired as a signal tor 
yesseis. 40. CDLCT. 

About half past three o’clock, 
tig 4B, a fine brig of 242 tons 
bythea the property of Mr. John 
jiall, ‘made oo entry amidst the 


a nena: of the.. spectators. 


ewas saluted by a discharge of 


mn shore, which was tre- 
torn tapi whilst a band 
of martial music ‘on the deck 
pages “ G i savethe King,” and 


¥ Kwe By tal MMi. de Pour other 


, . a. 
‘W als, li. med Lee E "UiL} * thi » Br it- 


ph Tar, the Nautilus 55 and the 
lee! _—™ 7) Seene 1 oe 

Cumberland yacht, all handsomely 

orgamented with co! te 5, imme- 

J . _ . " ree 

diately followed. ‘The whole made 

a ¥oryimteresting appearai ce, ti- 


wig mu the Cap. icious channels of 


tecommercial bason, which is a 


¢abamprovement to the port of 


promises the most 
api accommodation to the trade 
ol the river Tl HamMcS. 


eid ily ali 


PAPER*CIRCULATION. 


f, 


Lappears from a statement de- 
,.  * c 
“in the house of commons 
@neerAace ’ é | ioe . 
yea LO Le order, that the 
Yin? fr ? sal r c , 5 
amount of Bank of J ngland notes 


Pere nannd 
iit Pr mais each, and upw ards, 


A 
iiding the bank post bi thls py a- 
seven days after ight, was 
£,-12,722,060 
o o 12.995.550 
¢ Ist of No er ac 
On the vember <« 19,814,900 
ist of Mbress ty, 1807 12,533,480 
Lita oF 
aides nearly four millions and a 
; { a , 
“y at each of those periods, of 
’ cs of OF and 17. each. 


13. In C con 
‘8 cConmumon with everv ad- 
tai: ier ot bi Aral urs and th p lite 


Wa the lst of May. 1806 
WO the ist of An ru t 


fe o} 
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arts, we have mest sincerely to lar 
ment the total loss by hire of the 
clegant and magnificent mansion 
ot "Hafod in Cardiganshire, the 
hospitable residence ot Thomas 
Johnes, esq. the worthy _represen- 
tative in parliament for the county, 
and the theme of rapturous deli; ght 
to every traveller in that part of the 
principality. an dreadfel acci- 
dent occurred early in the morning, 
and originated, it is supposed, in 
the apartments of the female ser- 
vants. Ata quarter after three, Mrs, 
Johnes was awakened by the fire ; 
and immediately, but with difficul- 
ty, alarmed the family. So rapid 
was the progress of the flames, that 
some of the domestics were with 
great difficulty rescued. The 
housekeeper was in the most im- 
minent danger of perishing before 
assistance could be rendered; and 
two or three other servants, who 
had made their way to the top of 
the house, were much scorched be- 
fore they could be relieved by means 
of ropes, and conveyed tou place of 
safety. Scarcely covered, Mrs. 
Johnes and her da ir, Sa after 
saving some few articles from the 
wreck, took Rehier at the Devil’s 
Bridge, four miles distant, where 
the family have since continued. 
Mr, Hanbury Williams, of Cole- 
brook Dale, Shropshire, brother- 
in-law to Mr. Johnes, who was on 
a visit at Hafod, naked, and a few 
of the men-se Moers: by wonderful 
exertions, at the hazard of thei 
lives, succec rai in saving most of 

the: valuable plate, china, and 
quantit y of infer jor furnitures the 
vine, fev n, Mrs. . Johnes’s ‘ap. 
pan be trinkets, &c. and the princi- 
pal aaadiee magnificent glasses, 
&c. were all lost. Mr. Williams 
also sust: une d a cons iderable loss, 
not being able to save his travel- 
ling 
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ing equipage, bills, cash, and 
valuables. Many of the 
splendid books in the lower part of 
the library were saved ; but all the 
precious lore that was deposited in 
the gallery and the anti-iibrary fell 
in the unrelenting flames, among 
which were the ereatest curiosi- 
ties—the Welch MSS. and the la- 
bours of Mr. Johnes ror the last 
forty years: an irreparable loss to 
society, and to the munilicent own- 
er. It was feared that the valu- 
able Froissarts were to be included 
in the loss; but the copies of that 
work which, with so much credit 
to Mr. J. and his assistants in typo- 
ravhy, have issued from the Ha- 
Ba press, and will immortalize the 
translator and the printer. The 
fire commenced at the hour before 
siated; and at 6, three hours 
afier (excepting the three turrets at 
the corners of the mansion and the 
conservatory), only the bare walls 
remained, a melancholy memento 
of the former splendour of the 
place. The house, library, &c. 
were valued at 140,000/.; and 
were insured (we believe, at about 
half that sum) in the British and 
Imperial Fire-Offices; and those 
honourable bodies, immediately on 
hearing of the accident, dispatched 
their surveyor to settle the claims 
under the policies. Fortunately no 
lives were lost nor persons injured. 
Mr. Johnes was in town, attending 
his parliamentary duties ; and did 
not arrive to the solace of his fa- 
mily till Wednesday evening, the 
18th instant. 


TRIAL OF SIR HOME POPHAM. 


We have already laid before our 
readers the proceedings on the first 
day of the trial of this officer, in 
which were included the substance 


PRINCIPAL Ma, 


of the charges 
him. The second day ( Satria} 
was chiefly occupied in some unis, 
teresting formalities, and in i} 
reading of the several papers an 
documents which were to 


the charge on the part of Mr. Je. 
vis, who appeared as 

for the admiralty. At the requeg 
of sir Home Popham, the court 
larged the time of his defence i 
Monday. Upon that day the pr 
ceedings were resumed, and & 
Home entered upon his justiic. 


tion as follows: 


DEFENCE, 


Mr. President,—After hari 
devoted the greater part of my 
to the service of my king aad 
country, I am brought belore yor 
and other members of this honow. 
able court, to vindicate my co 
duct from a charge of a naturea 
extraordinary and as unpreceden 
ed, perhaps, as ever was submitted 
to the investigation of a court ma- 
tial. In applying the epithets 
extraordinary and unp 
to the accusation exhibited agans 
me, I speak of it generally, a 
not with a particular reference © 
the irregular, and, I believe 1 mm 
venture to add, the illegal manne 
in which it is worded, 

int I shall animadvert hereafte 
But I cannot, sir, enter into 
substance of my — 
observing to you, how et 
nary it y that I should be broug* 
to trial by that rane 4 authort 
to which every officer in his may 
ty’s naval service looks up for 
ward and protection, for 5 
employed the means placed #*! 
disposal in making a success & 
eo a possession belongs 
the enemy, instead ‘ _ 
them to remain inactive ae 
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gaunt. Nor do I conceive that it 

unprecedented to cfimimate 
yy entrusted with a com- 
mand of some importance, for hav- 
: ised that discretionary 
a without which no service 
van be carried on with energy or 
eect, when the result of such anact, 
» far from having been attended 
with any ill consequence, has, on 
de contrary, been glorious to his 
majesty’s arms, an honourable to 
the country. Yes, sir, the success 
which crowned the united exertions 
of general Beresford and myself, 
weonded by the bravery and per- 
severance of the land and sea forces 
under our orders, was proclaimed 
by his majesty’s ministers to the 
inhabitants of the British metrepo- 
[s by the usual signal of triumph, 
and the news of the conquest of 
Buenos Ayres was reechoed, with 
ewltation and gratitude, through- 
out every quarter of the united 


ki ' 
wll to proceed to the 
oe you. ‘I trust I shall 
be able to show, that the discretion 
| exercised was not only such as, 
under the circumstances, was fair- 
ly admissible, but such as the mi- 
msters, under whose orders I sailed 
to the Cape of Good Hope, fully 
warranted by their concurrent opi- 
wons, at least by the concurrent 
opinion of those who were under- 
Stuod by all to hold the leading in- 
im that administration. I 
tall, however, not only show that 
# expedition to South America 
Was a favourite object with Mr. 
Pitt, that he had it in contempla- 
and actually took some steps 
carry it into execution in ake 
course of his former administration; 
he never lost si ht of it, 
Only restrained from ate 
ng the execution of it by po- 
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litical reasons, which no longer ex« 
isted, when I felt it my duty, for 
the interest of my country, to pro- 
ceed from the Cape of Good Ho} 
upon this long projected expedi- 
tion. 

In the course of the year 1804, 
a change occurred in the governe 
ment of the country, soon after 
which I was appointed to the An- 
telope, in the _ ei for the pur- 
pose of blockading the harbour of 
Boulogne, in the absence of admi- 
ral Louis. While I commanded 
that ship, lord Melville, then first 
lord of the admiralty, corresponded 
with me on the subject of Miran- 
da’s plan; and on my coming to 
Town in the month of October in 
that year (at which period the pro- 
bability of a Spanish war had in- 
creased) his lordship directed me 
to consult again with general Mi- 
randa, and to digest my ideas on 
the subject of un expedition against 
the Spanish settkements in South 
America, in the form of a memoir. 
To the best of my recollection, I 
delivered this document to lord 
Melville on the I6th October, 
1804. Shortly after I was directed 
to attend Mr. Pitt at Wimbledon, 
in order that he might converse 
with me on the various points 
comprehended in my memoir. 

In the month of Decembcr, 
1804, 1 was sent for by his majes- 
ty’s ministers to Deal, and at the 
same time the Diadem, to which 
ship I was appointed, was put in 
commission for the express purpose 
of my proceeding in her on the in- 
tended expedition to South Ame- 
rica. Various circumstances, how- 
ever, occurred to retard the execu- 
tion of this project ; but, with the 
exception of the short intervals of 
peace, it had never been relin- 
quished, from the moment the idea 

was 
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was first sugested.” Thete facts, 
as‘far as lord’ Melville’ was: con- 
cerned, his lordship will st:bstan- 
tiate 
‘ In July, 1805, F received an ac- 
count of the weak state of the pat- 
risort of the Cape of Good He ope, 
and‘ also learned that a stron® 
squadron was expected there from 
France. Conceiving that the cap- 
rire of this settlement, while it 
ld materially contribute to 
: interest of my coun- 
try, might likewtse afford factlitiés 
to the projected conquest of the 
Spanish dependencies on the east 
coast. of South America, which 
was the main object in the mind of 
Mr. Pitt, I immediately proposed 
to hrm that an armament should 
suilwithout delay for she attack of 
the Cape. This pro; Paw was ac- 
ceded to, and * the course of a 
few days I received my instruc- 
tions to proceed in the Diadem, as 
comma nding ofhcer of all his ma- 
jesty *s ships and vessels destined 
for that service. Mr. Sturges 
Bourne, then one of the secretaries 
of the treasury, was present at the 
to which IT here al- 
Inde, and will ( ‘rroborate my ac- 
count of what passed on the occa- 
sion. 

On the 29th of July, 1805, I 
took final leave of Mr. Pitt, with 
whom I h. ud t lone conversation 
on the ongin. ry project of an ex pe- 
dition to South America. Mr. 
Pitt informed me, that, from the 
negouation then pending with Rus- 
sin, it appeared that the emperor 
Alexander wus cxtr emely ANIOUS 
to attach Spain to the coalition, 
and that unti! that matter shold 
be determined, he (Mr. Pitt) felt 
a delicacy with reeard to the com. 
meneement of hy stile operations m 
South America; but that as soon 


promote the 
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as possible after such ar oven 

should have been rejected by the 
Spanish court, it was his tured » 
tenfton to enter on the 
project, and attatk Spainin ty 
distant, but most vulnerab! 
ter. I lament e xtremely thag any 
proceeding should have made » 
necessary for me to state these 
ticulars relative to the calculation 
upon a Spanish alhance, bay dy 
fault is not mite. Anything the 
serves to show the) volme’ attached 
by those from. whonnd derived mr 
appointment to that object, for the 
execution of wliuch l am nv 
brovehtr before vou ‘as adele 
quent, is manifest!y properands 
quisite for my fretitication. » Free 
what L have stated, it will, ba 
confident, appear evident to eter 
member of this honourabléedga, 
that if the attack on the Capea 
Good Hope preceded that onte 
Spanish settlements, the -pronty 
was the result of my own ym 
diate suggestion to the late prime 
minister. It will likewise, La 
persuaded, appear not less obriegs 
to every unprejic diced. mind, tt 
on my interview with that ile 
trious statesman, he fully and ust 
quivocally strengt thened the cot 
viction which | entertained @ 2 
intention to follow up the - 
ot the Cape Lys an attack on i 
Spanish settlements } for at es 
nl interview, Mr. Pitt desited ® 
to furnish Mr. Huskisson wet 
memorandum of the mme@ 
gentlemen from whom he ® 
like! ly to obtam any further 2 
mation he might want on the ol 
ject. Mr. Pitt was then. leave 
the secret: iry *s room at the ts pad 
rv, tovo into the bourd-rooms J 
Mr. Hi tskisson com tg in al - 
other’ door just at the m OED * 
instantly communicated to hist* 
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substance’. of what . had passed. 
The veracity of this allegatiqn, wall 
be confirmed .to,.thig honourable 
art by the. testimony) of . ML. 


Huskissom, , @ . ae 4 - 
*- . 
When this chain. of facts shall 
have been completely establisbed 


+ 


the concurrent deposiuans oi 


lord Melville, Mr. Sturges Bourne, 


ad Mr. Huskisson, it will noc be 
necessary for me again to urge to 
thishonourable court, that, on my 
leaving England, I sailed under 

s strongest conviction, that after 
Living succeeded in taking the 
Cape, nothing would contribute so 
efectyally to accomplish the views 


[ ‘ ‘ 
m I had 


se ministers, by whi ‘ 
’ 
i 


; - *. , * en ' } . . 
9 entrusted with the command, 


asto suike a DIOW in South Amett- 

helor » o) >  « — ’ ; } | 1 > 
id, Mit Lit 0). bed LIS sitiiased ae 
prepared against it. In Tact, ws 


ere Was a necessity for the squa- 
y command to touch 
at St. Salvadore for water, on its 
pasage from England to the 


i 
<* 
Lape, it was naturally to be ap- 


aunder m\ 


pretended, fi m the constant com- 


manication between St. Salvadore 
and the Ria dal, Pl. —_ 
‘ the Rio UC iad I lata, Liat CVCTV 
ey N respectag the naval 
om Muitary force of the arma- 
ment Would be transmitted 


\3 to Tire 


evernors of Monte Video and 


“a 


» Therefore, under 


ubject, if Was 
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: Ue Spanish POSSESSIONS. 
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forming on. the continent of Ex- 
’ . *% ; . 
nope. at Ue tune J sailed trom Eng 
land. 
Karly in. Rebruary, |SC6, § re- 
ceived uccounts of the ternanaheon 
‘ } . . , 
of tae War in India. 
tn the course of the same month 
, ° ’ 
I a.sd) YOCCHEY ed the news oOo} lord 
pa Wad i. , none 
N ISON S (7) rlous Victory olf Tra- 
d he eccount of a gcole- 
ainst France, érom 


lich power Jif 


rm , 
lowards the 


a Danish vessel, which 


papers, piving an account Oi: the 
faie of the Austrian army. 


by the 


bed Bene =< FO 


OP: hy at } 
\Usstan army at Austerlitz ., ,Taat 
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amnaparte Was m1 possession of 
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He leit im that port no more taan 

SIX ships of war, of which three 


collected such presumptive evie 
dence re: ] lterl 


: Se 4 1751) ." , ’v. i 
stination of Willaumez’s scuadr 


pectine the ulterior de- 
as induced nie to adopt the idea 
that, afte: cruizing a Cer 
())}) the banks ol Languilles, he 
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the most likely course to be pur- 
sued by Willaumez, as will appear 
by my letter to Mr. Marsden, da- 
ted 

I also dispatched the Protector 

un-brig to sir Edward Pellew, in 

dia, and the Rolla brig, to en- 
deavour to fall in with whatever 
British squadron might be employ- 
ed in the blockade of the Mauri- 
tins. 

These measures of precaution 
evince to the honourable court my 
extreme anxiety to communicate to 
the con:mander in chief of his ma- 
jesty’s naval torces inevery quarter 
of the globe, and cna every station 
liable to attack from the enemy's 
flying squadrons, such intelligence 
as might enable them to intercept 
those squadrons, or to act on the 
defensive, and to atford every pro- 
tection in their power to the com- 
merce of his majesty’s subjects. 

1 am charged too with havin 
left the Cape exposed te attack ont 
insult. On the contrary, I main- 
tain, that throueh the well-known 
zeal, ability, and judgment of lieu- 
tenant-general sir David Baird, the 
Cape ot Good Hope was placed in 
a state of the most perfect security. 

Besides, at the time when I left 
the Cape, the winter season was 
about to commence, during which 
no ships can lie in‘Table Bay with 
gatety. 

Independently of these circum. 
stances,’ would ask, How often has 
the Cape been without a single ship 
of war to assist in its defence du- 
ring the time it Was in possession 
of the British forces in the late war, 
and the fag of the naval com- 
mandiny officer on the station left 
flying on board of a small vessel, 
scarcely capable of making any re- 
sistance? Indeed, in the imme. 
diate expectation of the arrival at 
the Cape of some men of war from 
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England, I left an order 
19th of April, 1806, addneait 
rd me ra who mi 
there, an junior to myself 
which order he or they me 
perfect liberty either to remaig » 
the Cape, or to follow me tom 
Rio de la Plata, as should apper 
most for the benefit of his majeny 
service, after a consultation wa 
sir David Baird on the subject, 
I am asked why I was so angog 
to leave the Cape in such 
haste, as not to wait for the am 
of the men of war from Esta 
my answer is simply this; I wg 
fearful that the delay in my depar 
ture from the Cape, added to & 
probable length of the 
from that promontory an 
coast of South America, mighé 
feat the object of the expedition y 
returding a arrival at the Rioé 
la Plata until that season, whid, 
from the information I was 
sessed of respecting the navigai 
of this river, mig Bagel 
usstble to sail up hi » 
aad either of ie Salem 
Monte Video or Buenos A 
Another point to which lamé 
sirous to call the attention of 
honourable court is this, that 
the manner in which the secrtat 
of the admiralty replies to my ® 
ter of the 9th of April, wheres! 
apprised that board of m intent 
ed departure for the Rio dela 
ta, for the purpose of attacking: 
Spanish possessions, I had a 
right to suppose that the 
board did not disapprove o # 
having sailed with the squae™ . 
that service; forc tue 
tional to infer, that some i 
ef their displeasure . 
been inserted in Mr. aad 
ter, acknowledging the rece 
mine ot the aoe’ before em 
re ju ’ 
Am I not therefore J roast 
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dated the 

at least a tacit ac- 
— on.the part of that 
Dt atin +h has now brought me 
yself, by ving undertaken the 
were z inst. B Ayres 
mala 8 against uenos y ; 


miralty now profess to 
pe, seems extremely 
hen contrasted with the 
ich, from Mr. Mars- 
u's letter to me, acknowledging 

sol my account of its 
cipmure, they appeared to entertain 
fu aked, e tame, the cold 
ems of that letter would naw- 
ily induce anidea, either that the 

amy thought the Cape of 
ede im itself, or that it was 
¢ ap gonsequence comparatively 


a4! with the ultimate object of the ex- 
», whic, pecitions | eally estimating the 


Cape as it es, it would have 

arigasa bet feasonable to infer from the 
; kitty that the admiralty were 

er it : 

‘ware of, and highly prized, that 

white object ; but it is dificult 

\ © acount for their conduct. 


fame ae Om the acquisition was made, 
o of ths Me OME SOlitary expression of 
shat fr ‘aanks Was pronounced upon those 
secret © Whom it Was owing, and yet I 
omen tobe condemned for having 
here | ne Lthat acquisition even to 
+ intend “imary bazard, The import- 

Lh “xe of capture was passed 
ching te Silence when I might have 
die. Ratified ; but it is loudly ens 
dois Hn A hen the object is to de- 
wv T. fee, Whence this ditference, 
aioe ie. SAVE it to your reflections, gen- 
Th leave it to the xefections 


sang | 
a piry. 
iti of the 


‘s Peeived by 


ha Sth of April 
sdes ] “tdie June 


the admiralty 


ectipt & i theend last, and it was not 
venta a aad Augest that admiral 
ied, i? sailed to supersede ITC, 
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with an order of recall. If my 
conduct in having engaged in this 
enterprise had been really disap- 
proved by his majesty’s minis- 
ters, why, on their perusal of my 
dispatches, was not the admiralty 
board directed to send out a fast- 
sailing vessel to signify to me their 
disapprobation of my conduct in 
having sailed to attack the ¢nemy 
without specific orders to that effect, 
bywhich means also, the visionary 
exposure of the Cape would have 
Leen of near three months’ dura- 
tion? No reason whatever can be 
assigned for their having kept me 
so long in such a state of anxtous 
suspense, except, indeed, the un- 
certainty which the British cabinet 
seemsto have been in at the time re- 
specting the conduct to be pursued 
in the event of my enterprise being 
crowned with success, on account 
of the negotiation then pending at 
Paris.—In truth, sir, it is manifest, 
from every view of the conduct ot 
the admiralty board, that at that 
time they had no intention what- 
ever'to arraign me for this succéss- 
ful. exercise of the discretionary 
power with which I maintain 
every commanding officer, on a 
distant station, is vested, and whicl? 
he has a right to exert for tke 
good of his couniry. The super- 
session, k conceive, was meant as 
the extreme measure of punish- 
ment. 

Indeed, sir, were not our naval 
and military commanders, em- 
plo; ed in foreign service, and in dis 
stant quarters, allowed a latitnde 
for the exercise of their discretion, 
wirat ill consequences would often 
arise to his mujesty’s service ! 

Numerous precedents exist which 
fully tilustrate the truth of this po- 
sition, some of which riay pre- 
bably occur to the recollection of 
themem/lzets of thecourt, Amongst 
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amhers which present themselves to 
my memory at this moment, I shall 
beg leave to mention the ¢%p-de- 
main Which put the British crown 
in possession of Gibraltar. Sir Geo. 
Rooke had no orders for undertak- 
ing that bold enterprise, nor was 
he arrai by his superiors at 
home, tor having exercised his dis- 
cretion on that occasion: on the 
contrary, his majesty did every 
honour to his enterprising mind. 

In the American war, sir Peter 
Parker, I believe, and general 
Dalling, the then naval and mi- 
litary commanders at Jamaica, 
concerted an expedition against 
the Spanish settlement at Omoah, 
which was to a certain degree 
successful. Na blame, I under- 
stand, was attached to ether of 
those officers, for having directed 
this attack without orders. 

At the beginning of the late 
war, 1793, lord Hood entered 
Toulon, and afierwards attacked 
Corsica, without orders, and, J 
beliewe, against the opinion of the 
general, who would not cooperate 
with him. Yet that admiral was 
not brought before a court-mar- 
tial tor having so acted; or was it 
ever known that his conduct was 
censured, 

In 1796, lord St. Vincent (then 
sir John Jervis) sent the heroic 
Nelson to attack Teneriffe, in con- 
sequence of information which he 
received, that two ships had loaded 
their treasure there. Every person 
is acquainted with the issue of that 
expedition, which lost to the coun- 
try so many brave men, on ac- 
count of which, notwithstanding the 
disastrous result of this intended 
cowp-de-main, Which was mcontes- 
tably undertaken without orders 
trom any superior authority, it is 
certain that no public inguiry 
was ever instituted iwainst lord 
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St. Vincent, althou hy if an opi 
were to be frame from the es 
only, without consider 


tives of the enterprise, 
perhaps appear celina 
which am accusation might bow 
been expected and 
against that commander, 

the court particularly look ga 
letter recently published from he 
illustrious officer lord Neloon » 
sir Simon Taylor, of Jamaica» 
lative to his discretion ig 
from the Mediterranean ~ & 
West Indies. 

These precedents, sir, will dem 
prove the existence and tolente 
of that discretionary power @ 
which I have acted. 

I have said, sir, that when & 
admiralty learnt by my leterd 
the Mh of April, that I hadsikl 
with the squadron under myponke 
for the Rio de la Plata, thathet 
did not at first apparently dp 
prove of my conduct; and Ite 
I am berne out in this conchm 
by the tenor of Mr. Maraden's® 
ter, acknowledging mine of @ 
date last mentioned. The letters 
question is dated August 6, a 
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in the following terms: toa 
“ Sir,—I have received andem ay ters 
municated to my lords comma & | 
sioners of the admiralty youl aft 
ter of the Sth of April last, inom EGE 
ing them of your intended pr im oY 
. edings with the squadron ust 0 | 
your orders. Tam, &. | prot 
«Wo, Manse’ Be 
Now, sir, on comparing (=e “ 
ceding letter, with a letter re 
Marsden, dated the Ist of oa 
1SOG, ix answer to one sd the 
conveying a piece of intelliges* _ 
which [ cannot but gel pee 
have been gratifying, ¢ "er ae 
ters will prove to be writtea de tran 
: pul 
in the same style. bs 


Ist of Marchis as follows Aw 








have received and laid 
ne eet commissioners of 


our letter of the 
a owl pea with the se- 
reral papers therein referred to, re- 
ise to the capitulation of the 
wen and Cape of Good Hope. 
«] am, sir, yours, &c. 
“Won. Marspen.” 
The conclusion which I think 
every iudiced man would 
due fromthe perusal of these two 
laters is, that if the admiralty 
bard del not judge proper to ex- 
pesto me any approbation, not 
merely of my own conduct, as 
commander of the naval force em- 
ployed in the reduction of the Cape, 
butthat of the officers and seamen 
who contributed to this conquest, 
gill the board could not well be 
displeased with it; and that by their 
weretary having left me also in the 
dark, or rather to my own conjec- 
tures, in his reply to my letter ac- 
quainting him of my having sailed 
wth the squadron to the Rio de la 
Pata, it was equally presumable 
Gat the board did net then disap- 
proveof my having proceeded on 
Gat expedition,—that is, by the 
twe and character of the two ket- 
ten, they looked upon the capture 
@ the Cape, and the arrangement 
of the squadron's sailing to Rio de 
& Plata, precisely in the same point 
evew, or that one was as likely 
© meet their approbation, or to 
prove advantaveous to the country, 
asthe other, 


Pa Home Popham having con- 
his defence, which lasted 

four hours, thedeputy judge 
~ wate proceeded to call over 
ee ot the witnesses who 
oa moned to appear at the 

Martial, to give their testi 
Rony as to their knowledge of the 


 euons and ordérs, &c. gi 
© at Home Popham. a 
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The witnesses having answered 
to their names, were directed to 
withdraw, and wait until their re- 
spective evidence were called for. 
Lord Melville sworn, and examined 

by sir Home Po bam. 

Q. Will your lordship have the 
goodness to relate to the court all 
the circumstances in your recol- 
lection, respecting the communica- 
tions I held with Mr. Pitt and 
your lordship, collectively and 
individually, respecting the expe- 
dition to South America? 

A. Some time after I came to 
the head of the board of admiralty, 
I had occasion to learn, that the 
administration preceding that of 
which I formed a part held com- 
munications with general Miranda, 
respecting some project he enter- 
tained relative to South America. 
I did not immediately give much 
attention to that subject, because, 
not being thenat war with Spain, I 
did not think that, consistently 
with that consideration, this coun- 
try could take any active part in 
the business, In the progress of 
the summer of the year 1804, and’ 
particularly towards the autumn of 
that year, I had little doubt, from 
the official situation I held at the 
head of the admiralty, and from’ 
communications with the heads of 
other public departments, that such 
a war would soon take place. I 
therefore thought it my duty, 
through sir Evan Nepean and 
others, who I had reason to think 
were acquainted with what passed 
under the former administration, 
to inform myself more minutely 
relatively to the views of general 
Mirand:. I likewise had more than 
oneconfidential communice:ion,with 
genera! Miranda himself; and the 
result of my opinion was, that, al- 
though it might not be wis¢ or ex- 
pedtent, or perbaps within the 
(22) means 
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(68) PRENMNCILPAL 


means of this country, at that time 
to commit themselves to the ful) 
extent, it was of the utmost comes 
quence to this country so far to 
watch the of his operations 
as to we of them, if they 
could be —_ subservient to nd 
purposes of opening the ports 

South America entiee ena and 
manufactures of this country ; and 
upon that principle, as well as epen 
every other public subject, I had 
almost daily communications, beth 
intown and at Wimbledon, with Mr. 
Pitt, then at the bead of the govern- 
meut. The subject was more fa- 
miliar to my consideration, because, 
fer many years past, partieularly 
m 1796, I bad occasion to consider 
it very mraturely ineoncest with the 
then board of admiralty. I was at 
that time secretary of state for the 
war department. In conseqnence 
of the conversations I had with 
Mr. Pitt, as aheady mentioned, 
about the month of October or No- 
vembes, and in conseqwence of the 
warwith Spam, srem the capture of 
four French frigates, I desired sir 
Home Popham to attend me, in 
order that he might be at hand to 
attend Mr. Pitt and myself a: any 
time we had accasion to consult 
him; and | think about the same 
time the ship Diadem being vacant, 
f wrote a letter to sir Home, dated 
Wimbledon, Ist Nov. 1804, statmng 
that gen. Miranda not being more 
Brgent with them than with me 
as he thought we were at war with 
Spain, to commence am attack on 
Spanish America, and not Knowing 
any thing more cenvenicat than to 
place sir Home on-board the Dia- 
dem, the letter directed hina, if the 
weather was fair, to come wp. Th's 
fetter was not sigued by the official 
secretary, but sent by myself. Sir 
Home: Popham came in conse 
quenec 5 } had mary communtca- 


tions with him, in conge 


the conversations held vid 


Pitt, from day to da 

ject, and ees ¢om + = * 
tinued during the perind j 

ed at the bead 06 theta 

ceased to be im shat situation s 
mediately after the Sth of 
1805. had many interviewyyg 
Mr. Pitt after that period, indeed 
during the whole remaining pernd 
of his hte, till eur fal 
in the beginning of the year ie, 
from that time I ceased te bebe 
colleague m office, and I make 
an invariable rule to avoid alas 
versagion with him upon subjected 
@ political nature, so that, 
own knowledge, I ean r 
wething after the Sth 
1805, but the last time I saw 
Prt was in 1806. 

©. Does your lordship recaia 
directing me to attend Mr, Pig, 2 
Wimbledon, when we descused al 
Miranda’s views? and whenthe 
Was no person present but yours 
and hrm ? 

A. I recollect such 2 ei 
stance, and interview, but cam 
charge my memory with the pt 
cise month. 

Q. Was it on the nightelt 
day that Mr. Pitt went to We 
mouth to the king ? 

A, It was very likely hee 
tlrat night, as he went fom BY 
house, ’ 

Q. Does your lordshi recelle, 
after conversing with . Paw 
that subject, as to the readiest ¥# 


for for warding all the views of FO 


Miranda, Mr. Pitt’s ere 


draw up, in concert wihy 
memoir, explaining all t —e 
gencral Miranda, fron 
eommunicated to me, in 
ing #t, through myself, of by 
to Mr. Pitt? 

A. L recollect perfectly Vi 
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ss such a memorial, and being 


know the full extent 
yy Miranda's views; but 
cetaialy avoided to commit my- 
ef, of the British government, 
yeroad the object I have already 
cued relative to South America ; 
spon which subject I had certainty: 
euntained a most anxious wish at 
da time, and almost from that 
sme until f was called to take the 
concerns under my more im- 
mediate consideration, and that 
auiety certainly never diminished, 
bet much increased in consequence 
dal the events which for some 
vars past had taken place in the 
East the West Indies, and 
dere all, on the continent of 


Q Inconsequence of your lerd- 









in ae pressure of business, it 
Bit Ba Pasible you may not recollect 
ee al the circumstances relative to 
shes ts object as well as myself, who 
, yore tad nothing else to:think of ; but 
ya may recollect employing me 
ae bdraw up such 2 memoir? 
t cmt ME 2 Lcertainly did employ you 
the pt bdaw wp such a memoir, and I 
» Bagh I expressed myself so be- 
soft i | 
0 We Q Does your lordship, when 
™ dd me the honor to appoint 
to hee mw the Diadem, recollect that 
Som #1 * was for prosecuting some of the 
ed in the said me- 
—_ cde og sit Home Popham 
int ot appouted tothe Diadem, the 
sof (© a8 immediately in view 


s to we” either with or 
Be 4 in such objects 
7 pe - °. 

Mentioned in the memoir, might 


ne tots of —* to the in- 
4 delite: n. 

by be ap, Doe your lordship recolicct 

: wheth your con- 

gel ® of _ er the season was 


aiced, that the part in 
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Cz S. (69) 
which I was particularly to be em- 
ployed was to restrict me to the 
particular object of the Cape, or to 
wallow me a discretion of prosecut- 
ing other objects, with a view to_ 
open the markets of South America? 

A. Undoubtedly the South Ame- 
ri¢an market was the great object 5 
but I cannot speak to any further 
details at so early a period of the 
business. The business was not so 
fur advanced as to be the subject 
of detailed instructions, which might 
have fixed the particulars more 
firmly in my memory. {ft occurs 
to mé, at this moment, as not im- 
probable that the coast of South 
America, in the neighbourhood of 
Trinidad, was at ene time lodked 
upon asa probable scene for ope- 
rations. 

Q. On hearing of the capture of 
Buenos Ayres, did your lordship 
consider it as an object materially 
advancing the great object Mr. 
Pitt and you had in view with re- 
spect to South America? 

Mr. Jarvis objected to this ques- 
tion; but the ceart considered ita 
Mere question of opinion, and over- 
ruled the objection. 

Sir Home Popham said, that by 
the question he only meant to prove 
the opinion of the cabinet as to 
their original plan of attacking 
Seuth America, and their design 
to follow up that intention. 

Mr. Jarvis answered, that it was 
quite sufficient for*him that the 
court objected to his opinion, to 
induce him to relinqnish it. 

A. No doubt the capture of 
Buenos Ayres was highly bene- 
ficial to the object we had in view; 
bat Lam by no means sure if I may 
not have taken that impression from 
the circurastance of Buenos Ayres 
having been one of the specific ob- 
jects in views when the armament 
Was in contemplation in the year 
(E 3) 1798 ; 
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1798 ; L remember there was an 
armament then in contemplation 
which was to go round Cape Horn, 
and take Buenos Ayres in its way. 

Q. Does your lordship recollect 
my having been confidentially em- 
ployed, both in the late and pre- 
sent war, by different members of 
the cabinet ? 

A. I certainly know sir Home 
Po was employed confiden- 
tially by the different members of 
the cabinet which he alludes to. 

Q. Is it in your lordship’s con- 
templation, that, in the execution 
of those instructions, circumstances 
arose which were not provided for 
in, my instructions, nor indeed 
could they be; and that under these 
circumstances I exercised any very 
large discretion to obtain the great 
object for which I was so employed ; 
I particularly allude to one of my 
missions to the court of St. Peters- 
burgh? 

Mr. Jarvis objected to the ques- 
tion, upon the grounds, that the 
prisoner sought to infer that, be- 
cause he had, upon other occasions, 
exercised an enlarged discretion, he 
was therefore warranted to do so on 
this occasion. 

Sir Home Popham.—I uscd it to 
show that Iwas meeting the object 
of the government by whom I was 
so employed, and as a justification 
for my deviating from my original 
imstructions. 

The Court..—You have no occa- 
sion to trouble yourself as to hav- 
ing before exercised an enlarged 
discretion ; you had no reasonable 
right to presume, that the exercise 
ot a large discretion, in this case, 
was admissible; and it is the busi- 
ness of sir Home Popham to show, 
that officers had generally exercised 
a discretionary power. 

Lord Melville.--I really would 
state the affair fully, but I am ex- 









tremely embarrassed y 
ject, lest I may be led to - 
confidential matter which 

not be made public, But } ap 
give a general answer; that] 

sit Home Popham has bem « 
ployed confidentially, and has» 


ceived the full approbatiog of 
vernment. 


Admiral Stanbope—He 
I think, answer this in, 
order to show, that fe a 
ham was, upon other occa 
permitted to exercise discretion 
powers. 

Cross examined by Mr. Jarvis 

Q. Was sir Home Popham 
goatee by your lordship y' 

iadem with a view to carry oie 
sive Operations against SouthAm 
rica, and what part of it inp 
cular? 

A. I believe sir H. Pophamys 
appointed to that ship with ane 
of cooperating with 
randa, to the extent of takinz 
vantage of any of his procete 
which’ would lead to the 
or the continent of South 
a trade favourable to thiscouty 
but I do not recollect any pr 
place having been appointed. 

Q. Was sir Home Popham ® 
pointed by your lordship ® # 
command authorising hima 
any part of South America? 

A. Certainly not, m 
sense of the word, 

Q. Is there any note, 
document, on the a 
admiralty, in your | 
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lection, stating the of} 
sir Home Popham was app nt 
the Diadem : re 

A. I cannot speak with re 
certainty, but I should thisk P 
is not. 

Q. Your lordship has sae § a 
Buenos Ayres was the PUREE on, 






object in view, when 
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gonnemplation. in. 1796 ; 


nthe, eS that place in 
te Giclee bad ort at os time since the 
ich shri igeaking out of the present Spanish 
but ¥ ay eat, up to the time your lordship 


retired from othce ? 

A, At all times, and in every 
conversation I have had with Mr. 
Pat, I make no doubt Buenos 
Ayres was often the subject ef dis- 
cason, My reason for being so 
confident of this is, that in all the 
consideration I gave to the subject 
of South America, whether the at- 
tack was to be made upon a larger 
@ smaller scale, I always con- 
ddered the Rio de la Plata as the 
mot important position of the in- 


up ® terests of Great Britain on that side 
carry oft ; 

yer of South vacrieer Te ag 
it in ps . 1 would take the liberty o 


ukag your lordship whether, with 
these opinions, it was determined 
by his majesty’s then ministers to 
mike any attack upon Buenos 
Apres, and whether sir Home Pop- 
ham Was appointed to any com- 
gand for that purpose ? 

_ A. Ido not believe that his ma- 
fety's government had ever collec- 
urely come to any resolution to 
make any attack upon South Ame- 
mea; and it will be recollected, af- 
trwhat I have already stated, that 
Rwasonly for a few months after 
the beginning of 1805 I remained 
ta office, 


_Q-By the Court —Whether were 
ie objects, upon which sir Home 
ws employed by his majesty’s mi- 
ters, in which he used his dis- 
oe his conduct, approved 
: Was he employed as a captain 
m his Majesty's navy, or on service 
"a nature distinct and different 
naval service ? 
A. Upon those of the latter de- 
» €xcept one circumstance 


OME CRception. 
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8 Red Sea, which admits of 
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By sir Home Popham. 


Q. Was it customary to enter 2 
minute at the admiralty, when an 
officer was selected by the cabinet, 
or the leading members of it, to 
make the necessary preparations for 
secret service which was afterwards 
to be submitted to their considera- 
tion ? 

A. Certainly not, 


Mr. Sturgess Bourne was next 
examined ; but his evidence was of 
little importance. 


Mr. Huskhisson sworn, and examined 
by sir Home Popbam. 


Q. Had you any conversation 
with Mr. Pitt, in the year 1805, on 
the subject of South America, and 
particularly Buenos Ayres; and did 
you by his directions take any steps 
respecting myself ? 

si. I had many frequent conver- 
sations with Mr. Pitt on the subject 
of South America, and I might say 
particularly with respect tec Buenos 
Ayres. 

Q. Have the goodness to state 
the nature of those conversations 
with Mr. Pitt in general; but I 
do not wish to exact from you any 
thing that can affect the interests of 
the state, er of individuals, however 
materially such disclosures might 
serve my purpose, 

A. I believe, almost on every oc- 
casion Mr. Pitt conversed with me 
on the subject of South America, 
his attention was called to that part 
of the globe particularly by some 
incident or occurrences A person 
brought to me a plan or chart of 
the Rio de la Plata, which had 
been recentiy, as he informed me, 
published at Paris, the original 
being taken from the depét of the 
king of Spain at Madrid; and he 
added, that he had intelligence 
which Jed him to believe that plan 
(E 4) would 
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(72) PRINCIPAL 


would. shortly be of use to some 
part of the French navy, who 
would probably find their way with 
troops te that settlement. Know- 
ing this person was one on whom 
Me. Pitt could place reliance, I felt 
it my duty to conmunicate to Mr. 
Pitt. what. that. person told me. 
Mr. Pitt stated to me, generally, 
the views he entertained with re- 
spect to South America; and he 

encrally conceived that‘it would 

e of the utmost consequence to 
this country to maintain our naval 
superiority, and the facilities to 
which that superiority would ena- 
ble us in distant operations against 
South America, if obliged to carry 
on the war, as the success of the 
confederacy on the continent of 
Europe did not correspond with his 
wishes, and it was also desirable to 
prevent the French doing that 
which they certainly would do, if 
not anticipated ; namely, by our 
taking possession of the Spanish 
settlements in South America: he 
was therefore disposed to give cre- 
dit to the person who gave that in- 
formation, and hoped we should be 
beforehand with the superiority cf 
naval resources. ‘This was the ce. 
neral subject of the conversation, 
[ can only state very generally the 
purport of Mr. Pitt's desire, but I 
cannot say more, without being so 
s.uarded as scarcely to render my- 
self intelligible. 1 did take further 
steps to obtain information respect- 
ing Buenos Ayres, and - a series 
of questions to learn whether any 
French force were likely to arrive 
there, and also took preliminary 
steps with a view to facilitate the 
capture by a British force. ‘Those 
steps were taken very shortly after 
the explanations were given to 
sir Home, and the person spoken 
ot in these conversations as a per- 
sou with whom he had communi- 
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cated, and who had riven 
much information Upon ‘the sb 
ject. Gays 

Q. I think you said Mr. Pie, 
sired you to take some prelimnman 
steps, as, in case of the contititres 
of the war, it would be of great. 
portance to commence ops 
m South America, and still. 
to anticipate the sup . 
France in that qtarter of thewe 
Do you know of any circum 
which happened to occasion hime 
change his opinion as to thevie 
he set on the objects of his viewss 
South America ? 

A. I believe his views in Sort 
America were not confined i th 
mere object of introducing Bit 
manufactures ; but I have née 
sion for belief that any of hisvien, 
with respect to that country, weg 
all changed. * 

Q. Do you think his views m 
terially increased by the at 
ordinary and rapid succened 
the French on the continent, mi 
from shutting up the portsefie 
continent against our trade? 

A. I believe they were. 


= 
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Cross-examined by Mr. Jarvis. 


Q. Did Mr. Pitt at any nimes® 
to you, that sir Home Pophas bal 
any positive or provisional instr 
tions to proceed to South Ament 
after the reduction of the Capa® 
the event of success in that qe 
ter? 
A. I never understood dant 
had such instructions. 

©. Do you not know, from a 
versations with Mr. Pitt, 
had not tn his contemplation the# 
tack of oe after the ® 
duction of the Cape! 

A. Fromthe con versationstiat 
had with Mr. Pitt, ! rather unde 
stood that any attack upom rs 
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Apesreas “not in his contempla- 


E 






Piven by sail- 
a the non when sit Home Popham 
TE cilorthe Cape. : 


HE 


the admiralty, 











f greatin 

tuphis evidence went to no par- 
aun teular point. Captain King, and 
em sea ter gentlemen, were then 
the aamined, who deposed to the ad- 
br ng mirable character and officer-like 
ion him» faa coaduct of sir Home. 
the vai Fifth Day. 
1S VilWS = ‘ . 

The court having met, with the 
in Sort ewal ceremonies, sir Home Pop- 
ed th th ham having taken his place, the 
ng Brit rs addressed him nearly as 
e nO Oe oe 
his view, “ Sir Home Popham, the court 
-y,werer fa Gidmot consider your defence closed 

; — — mang you _ 
‘out iberty to proceed in 
¢ ete Mae Gling further evidence in support 
cesses of d defence.”’ 

nent, In ‘SirHome Popham.—I feel I am 
rts of the obliged to the court for their 
1c ’ 7. by no means wish 
og urther on the time of 
» [had three or four wit- 
lars a More to examine, but they 
to corroborate the evi- 
= — King ; a not, 
} mean to call them; 
peo rm | a go abroad to 
mene ) t 1 had but one soli- 
Cape 2 pistes to support my defence, 
al Qua request, as an indulgence from 
Ge court, that an entry may be 
that be their names upon the mi- 
ites of its proceedings, as having 

Te ratte’ by me. 

ae president—As far ; 

n the —— “. se at —~ felt 
+ the re perfectly right that you 

so ain examine Witnesses. The 
s] artare of opinion, that you be at 
ane to have the names of those 
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witnesses entered as proposed to be 
called by you,. and that the court 
were perfectly satisfied, but did not 
think :t necessary. 

Six: Home Popham.—I am truly 
grateful for the’ indulgence of the 
court, and perfectly satisfied with 
what they have done me the honour 
to propose. I had intended to call 
captain Parker, who had formerly 
sailed from his station off the Cape 
to Rio de la Plata, conceiving it to 
be within the limits of his com- 
mand. I also intended to have 
called Mr. Maclean, who was the 
secretary and confidential agent of 
admiral Christian, to show that he 
had secret orders for an attack 
upon the Spanish settlements; and 
I also meant to have called captain 
Dundas as a precedent analogous 
tomy case. I shall further request 
the court to permit me to deliver in 
a number of saan all of which, 
except a very few, have already 
been read in the course of my de- 
fence; and this 1 do to the end 
that it may not appear in. the 
minutes of this trial, chat I have 
no documentary evidence to bear 
me out in the statement made in 
my defence. I trust that all the 
communications between the board 
of admiralty and myself will be ad- 
mitted as proper evidence. 

The list of papers was then read, 
and admitted as evidence. 

Sir Home then concluded his de- 
fence, by addressing the court to the 
following effect :— 1 have now 
closed my defence, and throw my- 
self upon the wisdom and justice of 
this honourable court. My feel- 
ings and my character have suffer. 
ed, but I trust your judgment will 
relieve the one, and your wisdom 
and discernment rescue the other. 
If insmy zeal i have exceeded the 
strict limits of discretion, 1 hope it 


will 
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will be allowed that I have been in whieh such naval 

actuated solely by a desire to pro- included, may, by such remog, 
mote the honour, the glory, and be entirely prevented, And & 
the interests of my country. In court is further of opinion, that i 
the prosecution of those great ob- conduct of the said captain ip 
jects, ee Home Popham, in the 
to add to his majesty’s possessions ing the whole of the 
two great capitals, of two opposite under his command from 
quarters of the globe ; and upona of Good Hope, and the 
close examination of my defence, I therewith to the Rio de la Plu, 







trust it will appear, was highly censurable ; but, ines, 
« This is the head and front of my offend- sideration of circumstances, deb 
ing.’ adjudge him to be only severely. 





“IT rely that my conduct, though primanded, and he is according 
perhaps erroneous, through the ex- severely reprimanded.” 
cess of my zeal, was excusable for | Upon sir Home Popham re 
its motives, before this court and Out of the ship into the hoat, te 
my country. And that the result cheered by acclamations from, 
will justify the hope I now entertain Vast number of boats which waited 
of an honourable acquittal.” the issue of the trial, and alsofne 

The court being now cleared, the 41 immense multitude assemblel 
members continued in deliberation On the beach. As soon we 
for nearly four hours. Home had landed, ‘the acclaim 

At a quarter before three the ons por r oa and — 
doors w udi were taken from the carnage 
odnitied. - > oy ogg ter emf waited to convey him to bis lip 


Sir Home Popham having taken igs; which sir Home pereeivey 
his place, the deputy judge advo- he declined entering the 
cate proceeded to deliver the judg. and, after thanking the 
ment of the court. He first read their attention, exho 
the charge against sir Home, and disperse, in order that 30% 
pend van.» to the following effect: | Proper imputation should be # 

“ The court is of opmion that tached to their conduct. Bot 
the charges have been proved people continued to follow hime 
against the said sir Home Po til he reached the house of capa 
ham :—that the withdrawing, with- Madden, and expressing, as 
out orders so to do, the whole of went along, the strongest stem 
any naval force from the place ' his fate. 


wherein it is directed to be em- 
ployed, and the employing it in SUSSEX ASSIZES, CROWN S106 


distant operations against the ene- ‘17. James VaughanE 

my, More especially if the success teel young man, 2gee' 

of such operations should be likely was indicted for maliciously A 
to prevent its speedy return, may ing a pistol, with andy 
be attended with the most serious Victor A madee Raymond, - 
inconvenience to the public ser- ing the trigger, with intent © 
vice; as the success of any plan der him. shat 


formed by his majesty’s ministers | Mr. Courthope sect? 
for operations against the enemy, was a case of melancholy “ 
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i ho 

oo the part of the prisoner, W 
the son-in-law of the prosect- 
we eainst whom he snapped the 
with intent to murder him. 

, Mr. ener 
kept a sch t 
poo are - Lewes, th ahat 
‘and the defendant came 
oe in January 1805, as 
he was there, he 


wh Hs addresses to the prosecu 
, but without the 


ror's 

inewledge of the prosecutor. They 
x length om together, and were 
married. you 


ng woman, how- 

ever, lived with him but a short 
time, being, from the ill treatment 
of te prisoner, obliged again to 
the shelter of her Father’s 
houses She was actually living 
with him at the time of the pre- 
seat transaction, which occurred on 
On 


terview with his wife; but access 
tothe house was denied him. He 
immediately wrote a note to Mr. 
Giipps, the magistrate at Lewes, 
laining that he could not see 
tiswife and child, and begging that 
gentleman’s interference to procure 
mimerview. The gentleman ac- 
cordingly went to Mr. Raymond, 
who agreed to see the prisoner, but 
inthe presence of Mr. ripps, as he 
would not venture alone to encoun 
ter the violence of his temper. Mr. 
to accompanied the 
prsoner to Mr, Raymond’s, and he 
Was there shown his wife and child. 
He asked his wife if she would live 
re provided he could get 
=Means to support her?° She re- 
that she would, if he would 

& misconduct himself in the man- 
tethehad hitherto done. He then 
, t to be left alone with his 
jWhich being refused, his de- 
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meanour became so ottrageous, 
that Mr. Cripps thought it neces- 
sary to order him to be turned out 
of the house. He immediately 
went away, but returned again 
about four o’clock, and knowin 
the ways of the house, he gain 
access to the parlour-door without 
being observed, where he found . 
Mr. Raymond and one of his scho- 
lars. He immediately drew a pis- 
tol, and snapped it at Mr. Ray- 
mond; but fortunately it flashed im 
the pan, otherwise the shot would 
probably have proved fatal. 

Victor Amadee Raymond, the 
prosecutor, stated the interview and 
conversation, as detailed by the 
counsel ; he added, that as he was 
sitting at tea in the parlour, he 
heard the door open, and supposing 
it was his assistant, he said “ Walk 
in,” without lifting his eyes from a 
letter which he was reading.—But 
hearing a voice exclaim, “ Now, 
God d—n you,” he looked up and 
saw the prisoner, who pulled a pis- 
tol from under his coat and snap- 

ditat him. The pistol flashed 
in the pan; he attempted to wrest 
it from the prisoner, but the latter 
being the strongest prevented him, 
and closing the pan, he snapped it 
at him a secondtime. The house 
being alarmed, the prisoncr re- 
treated. 

Thomas Whiteman, the consta- 
ble, stated, that he apprehended the 
prisoner at the end of Mr, Ray- 
mond’s garden wall, When he 
first saw the prisoner, and offered 
to lay hold of him, he presented 
the pistol at the witness, and af- 
terwards snapped it at his owy 
head. 

The prisoner, in his defence, 
urged, that he was driyen to de- 
speration by the prosecutor nes 
allured the affections of his wi 

from 
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from.hims.and said that he meant 
to unself in ioe perenne 
of his wile... Verdict-—Gui'ty. 
Ady was sentenced he pray- 
ed for mercy, and desired to be sent 
from England for ever. 


MURDER OF MRS. POOLEY. 


90. On Friday, John Maycock 
and John Pope were. indicted for 
the wilful murder of Anna Maria 
Pooley, at. Horselydown, on the 9th 
of August. 

The common serjeant opened 
the prosecution with great ability, 
and narrated the facts to the jury, 
which were proved in evidence. 

Mrs. Sarah Pooley, sister of the 
deceased, stated that her sister lived 
by herself at Horselydown, and in 
so retired a manner, that her win- 
dows, which looked into the street, 
were constantly kept shut. The 
last time she saw her was on the 
26th of July last, when she called 
to pay her some money, and in 
consequence of information she re- 
ceived of her sister not having been 
seen for some time, steps were taken 
which led to the discovery of the 
murder. Witness stated, that her 
sister always kept money. 

John Mackwell Garrat forced his 
way into the house of the deceased, 
by desire of her sister, on the 20th 
of August. Having done so, he 
found the deceased dead in the 
wash-house, lying on her back, and 
the body in a putrefied state, in- 
somuch that it was impossible to 
ascertain whether there were marks 
of violence about her. Her pockets 
were turned inside out, and some 
trifling articles were lying by her ; 
and on witness going over the 
house he found ow the drawers, 
&c. had been ransacked. Witness 
opened the door, and let in a Mr. 
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(Maa, 
and Mrs. Humphries, 
that some bri 
Soe 
¥ Which a person might 
window-shutters, which he 
fastened. 


Thomas Burgess, a 

who was at work with Mave 
was taken ill on Th 
the Friday he heard of the 
of Mrs. Pooley, He also knewihy 
prnones Pope, the Barleymow ph 
ic-house, and that of the deceased 
About two months before hehem 
of the murder, Maycock informa 


him, as they were to 
that he would put Em pre 


ashing if he would go with him 
rob the house «f an elderly 
who had always money by 
and who lived alone, and kepthe 
house shut up, and who call 
easily be done out of her pm 
perty. The prisoner did not a 
where the house was, nor = 
witness inquire.—The prisoner 
scribed the man who was wp 
with them as a Ware b: 

= wengee did pet consent bo 
of the party. On hearing 
tots tage the house where # 
Was committed answering the & 
scription of that descri by May 
cock, the witness gave i 

before Mr. Graham the magistrat 
which led to the detection oft 
prisoners. 

A body of evidence was here 
duced to prove that Ma 
plenty of money after the 
of Mrs. Pooley, without ! 
any visible means of getting ts 
and tradesmen proved having i 
him various articles to som* 
mount. 

John Gray, at whose house May: 
cock lodged, proved his baref 
been absent from Sa 


to Sunday night, the morning ~ 
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when the murder was supposed 

committed, in company 

with Pope. On the return of the 

“aaner in the evening, aaa par- 

: ansious to know if any one 

ar him, and the wives 

diketwo prisoners were wailing 
him at-that moment. 

chan, the magistrate, 


here a omy emgage 
the prisoner Pope, in his 
re hed never advised 
Rew do, but on the contrary 
cautioned him against the 
mewure, It appeared that a pro- 
camation had been issued by his 
majesty, offering a reward for the 
ion of the party con- 

emed inthe murder, and tor the 
pardon of an accomplice, who was 
net the person who in- 
ficted , This proclamation 
tad been shown to Pope by Mr. 
Graham, and he afterwards con- 
fewed being one of the party, in a 
ker to Mr. Graham, which also 
epressed a hope of his majesty’s 


Mr, Gurney submitted to the 
bench, on behalf of the prisoner 
that he was entitled to an ac- 
guittal lag of the proclama- 
tty he having made a full con- 
tion, After a good deal of ar- 
rument the learned counsel carried 
bs point, and a verdict of acquittal 
vas taken for Pope, who was after- 
was put inithe witness box to 
se gp against the prisoner 
another point was 

On an objection taken by 
Lawes, counsel for Maycock, 
tho contended that Pope was not 
a kyal withess after having been 
— His objection was over- 


‘al eat pa Maycock ad- 
‘sist him in. robbing 
Re house of Mrs. Pooley, and on 
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the 9th of August the plan was put 
into execution... The following is 
the substance of Pope’s testimony ; 
They were drinking together at 
the Barley-mow, on the evening 
of Saturday, the 8th, the back pre- 
mises of which house are contigu- 
ous to those of the late Mrs. 
Pooley. At ten o’clock at night 
Pope began to pull out the bricks, 
and having succeeded, he unbolted 
the shutter, entered the house, and 
opened the door for his companion. 
They were prevented from getting 
further by the door of the wash- 
house being fastened; and they 
were until day-light attempting ia 
vain to open it. They returned to 
a cellar and waited till Mrs. Pooley 
came down. On her opening the 
door which was fastened, Maycock 
met her, and the old lady cried 
Oh! This was at eight o’clock in 
the morning, and Maycock held 
her throat until she was strangled. 
They then rifled the drawers, &c. 
of the house, and got 90/. which 
they divided, and remained in the 
house until ten o’clock at night to 
prevent detection, at which hour 
they went out at the street door, 
Maycock rifled the pockets of the 
deceased and took the keys -there- 
from. The jury without hesitation 
found the prisoner guilty, and the 
judge in passing sentence observed, 
it Was a murder the most barbarous 
and cold-blooded he had ever heard 
or read of. 

The prisoner was ordered for 
execution on Monday, and his body 
to be dissected. The prisoner often 
laughed during the trial; and sen- 
tence being passed on him, ‘he ob- 
served on going from the dock 
«“ Thank ye for that; 1 am done 
snug enough.” 

John Augustus, who was in- 
dicted for the murder of Peter Wil- 
liarns, 
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liams, on board an American ship 
in the river, was found guilty of 
manslaughter. 


MURDER OF MR. CHIVERS. 


William Duncan was indicted on 
a charge of the murder of William 
Chivers, esq. in the parish of Bat- 
tersea. 

The witnesses brought home the 
charge very strongly to the pri- 
soner, who, when called upon for 
his defence, thus expressed him- 
self : 

« I beg leave to assure your 
lordship that I never bore Mr. 
Chivers any malice whatever. On 
Saturday morning I had been em- 
ployed in digging some ground, 
and with my spade in my hand I 
went to the green-house to pive it 
some air, and there I lett my 
spade. I then went for some re- 
freshment, at eleven o’clock in the 
morning, as was usual, and on go- 
ing into the kitchen I saw the foct- 
man, of whom I asked how long it 
was since Mr. Chivers went out. 1 
then went into the garden, and to 
the green-house, into which I let a 
little more air. I then went with 
my spade in my hand and looked 
ata vine. I saw Mr. Chivers, told 
him that I had finished my dig- 
eines and said, I was sorry to have 

eft so good a place, and now to 
be turned off. A few words passed 
between Mr. Chivers and me, and 
the last expression he used when I 
had the spade in my hand was, 
* You scoundrel, I will break your 
skull.’ He shook his cane over 
me; he made an attempt to strike 
a me, when I, turning aside, es- 
caped; he again endeavoured to 
strike, and I avoided the blow. 
Atter this he followed me up with 
h:s cane, and I then had, as I before 
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said, a spade in my hand, [ps 
: Toet 
the spade, and to m -_ 
struck him. — 
“ Immediate] afterwards 
went into the green-howe sai 
full intention of taking tr 
own life, but I had not come 
courage to do it. I thenwem; 
the kitchen, and called Henryl 
said, * What is the matter? 
I — . Good Lord, I har 
struck my master, and he fell’ | 
then went out towards 
and the first persons I saw wee; 
butler and a gardener. I weny 
the garden of Mr. Robert Thos 
ton, and asked for Mr, Dixoneh 
is one of the gardeners, Theysid 
he was cutting a vine, but te 
went to him, and Mr. Disonsse 
me word that I might coms 
him. I asked if any body waswi 
him, and they said ‘ Yes’: lie 
desired to speak to him alone, al 
Mr. Dixon inquired if I re 
thing particular to mention, aid 
told him * Yes.’ The first wat 
I said were, ‘ I have ruined 
self.’ He inquired * What & & 
matter” I said * I am afnill 
have killed my master.’ Hete 
said it was a dreadful thing, # 
that I had better f° back and ® 
sign myself into the hands 4 j® 
tice. Upon this | observed tobe, 
that if | should be executed, | 
should be glad if he would 
to Scotland, and inform my free 
there that I had died suddet 
He said that he would, and] 
came back towards Mr. 
house, and my heart failed m 
turned again, but J bad ae 
far before I met a mam, who 
to me, * Are youMr. Chives}—* 
dener?” He erp wl 
o with him; and }) 
ail my heart.’ He said that 
a very dreadful thing, and “ 
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sorry for me; to 


guich T answered, ‘I am sorry also, 
tet [am afraid that it is too late.’ 
this I was taken to Wands- 
woth, where I underwent an exa- 
nication, I was then committed to 
Jane, and from thence 


| have been brought here to take 
» 


witnesses for the prisoner 

ene then called to his character. 
The chief baron, after oy 

de sature of the indictment, sai 
that the prisoner was accused of 
having murdered his master. He 
bad given a detailed account of the 
tramsactions referred to in the evi- 
dace; and the jury would recol- 
lect, that in considering his narra- 
tire it was fair to allow what he 
aid in his own favour, as well as 
what he said against himself. The 
qisstion was this: If there was a 
previous design in the breast of the 
prisoner to perpetrate the crime of 
murder; or if, being threatened, 
provoked, or assaulted, he did this 
ut from the passien of the mo- 
ment? In iS acces case the crime 
aw was extremely different from 
that of wilful murder. It was not 
to stppose that there should be 
a diabolical design formed in 

short space of time. 

ip here entered into a 
peneral review of the facts in evi- 
dence, and then concluded :-—« By 
the witnesses who have appeared 
& the part of the defendant, he 
rms to be, in their judgment, a 
‘ey Moral young man. You are 
judge, if you think it was a de. 
Uberate imtention ; or if it were the 
of anger at the instant, 
tder the circumstances of provo- 
“tion stated, If the design sprang 
on Wednesday which was exe- 
on = rol the offence will 
s Dut if it were not pre- 
"ealy formed, then there warts 
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execution of such a deliberate in- 
tention ; and he will be acquitted 
of the capital part of the charge.” 

The jury, after having conberred 
for a considerable t'me, found the 
prisoner Guilty of murder. 

The prisoner, during the whole 
of the time, conducted himself 
with great composure. He was a 
tall athletic man, of respectable ap- 
pearance. 

At the Worcester assizes a tra 
verse was tried upon an indict 
ment against John Lester, late of 
Coventry, for enticing and in- 
veigling from the guardianship of 
her father, Susannah Hyett, she 
being under 21 years of age, and 
procuring the solemnization of ma- 
trimony between himself and the 
said Susannah Hyett, in a secret 
and clarfdestine manner, against 
the will of her father. The jury 
pronounced him Guilty; and the 
learned judge, after declaring the 
marriage null and void, sentenced 
him in imprisoned in the Wor- 
cester gaol for the space of twelve 
calendar months, and to stand in 
the pillory for one hour on a market 
day during the said term. 

20, John Muckett, convicted of 
the wilful ‘murder of his wife, at 
Colchester, in September last, was 
at length executed for the offence. 
He was a private soldier in the Ist 
battalion of the 4th foot. 

The miserable culprit was 
brought upon the platform at halt 
past eight, when he addressed thie 
spectators in a firm and audible 
manner, acknowledging the justice 
of his sentence; though he s0- 
lemnly declared he had not the 
most distant idea of causing the 
death of his wife, when, in the in- 
temperance of passion, he inflicted 
the blows which had been the oc- 
casion of terminating her existence; 


and earnestly exhorted the specta- 
tors 
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tors to bear in mind the dreadful 
example they had then before 
them, of the consequence of suf- 
fering a sudden impulse of anger 
to get the better of the understand- 
ing. 

KINGSTON ASSIZES. 


21. Thos. Greenaway, alias Wil- 
liam White, alics Weeping Billy, 
was tried on an indictment, charg- 
ing him with the wilful murder of 
Elizabeth Winterflood, or Ann 
Webb, in Higler’s lane, on the 22 
Aueus last. 

Mr. Morris opened the prose- 
cution, and was followed on the 
same side by Mr. Gurney, who, 
in a humane speech, explained the 
nature of the defence he had to 
offer in support of the case. The 
jury would have no positive evi- 
dence come before them regardin 
the prisoner at the bar, for such ts 
seldom the case in a chargeof mur- 
der, where the assassin seeks dark- 
ness for the concealment of his dia- 
bolical purpose, and consequently 
Offenders of this description were 
generally brought to justice by cir- 
cumstances which it was the pro- 
vince of juries to weigh, 

The learned counsel warned the 


jury against entertaining any pre- 


. QQ . . 
judicethat mighthave arisen in their 


minds at the horrid deed with which 
the prisoner stood charged. It were 
laudable in a jury to confine 
themselves within the bounds of 
entertaining a virtuous emotion 
against the crime of murder; but 
it they suilered their minds to be 
influenced, that warmth became 
vicious and misplaced. The cir- 
cumstances the learned counsel had 
to offer were the following: The 
prisoner had said he slept on the 
morning of the murder, where he 
should prove he had not slept, and 
that he was seen about the time the 
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x amps had been comm 
the spot, and he thea 
ett ‘ This latter ee 
would be proved by 1 WO witness 
He had se denied lis real pam, 
and that he knew the dee 
The learned counsel concluded 
recommending the j we 
well the facts he should addges 
evidence, and, at the sametime » 
carry in their minds that thee 
of the prisoner depended. on the 
verilict. | 
The first witness called was Ted 
man, the watchman, who foundie 
pany of the deceased, with ke 
head reclining against the stpd 
the door of Mr. Gibbs's hous,a 
aa agh Mery between two al 
three o’clock on the moming ¢ 
the 92d of August. A ve 
being loaded on Mr. Gibbs's ps 
mises, at twenty minutes beforete 
o'clock, and witness then aw: 
man standing at the headoé 
and on_his asking his busineske 
went away. Witness described i 
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deceased as lying with her gamer 

stripped up to her arm-pits, and 

found articles of her apparels and on 
in a cart which was titedap Bess ask 
handkerchief which was suppor! Bij man: | 
to huve been tied round the mt Hiewh, 2 
of the deceased sufficient to bee Hii ted, | 
produced suffocation, had been cx BRE Fateh 
and the knot left untied. On 






Mr. Gibbs, who heard hisdap Hi % rel 
bark at about a quarter, beim 
three o’clock, was then alarms 
and arose; and on the wich 
man calling three o'clock, he ga* 
witness the alarm of the a* 
a " “2 
r. Prince, a surgeon, Wa 
amined the bedy, was of ope ed alt 
that the deceased had been sree 
gled by the handkerchief, gee 
a piece of fleshy substanee “pe 
of a small nut, which ye 
taken off the body of the 7 
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4a instrament, [0 all appear- 
Me aed there must have been a 


ae hee used towards 
from the appe sarance of her 
sect, and other mmnets ms. On 
b BBE comparing the fleshy substance 


en HE with that of the body from 
= which it Se bern taken, it corre- 
ime, w with it. 

thelé HE Mary Horner, the principal wit- 
Other HE nes forthe prosecution, who resid- 


ade slane, stated that she 
wattothe house of a neighbo ur 
beween one andtwo o’clock on the 
that the murder was com- 
sited, and en her return (tn 
about a quarter of an hour) she 
awa woman sitting at Mr. T'uck- 
e's door in Higgler’s lane, with 
ber head reclining on her bosom, 
ber left hand in her lap, and her 
nght hanging by her side. On 
mines going to her own house, 
woich was only a few yards di- 
sat from where she had scen the 
woman, she saw the prisoner behind 
wm railing which separates the 
mepath from the horse road; 
don being rather alarmed, wit- 
msasked him if he was « watch- 
man; he replied no; and with an 
wh, and apparently much agi- 
tied, he exclaimed he wanted a 
Fetchman. 
On witness going into her house, 
ter <> sen of a candle in her 
; a ik her a full view of the 
‘eat the prisoner, and she could 
ae his person. He wore 
y hat, a good deal turned 
®. She had seen the prisoner in 
Coll Bath Fields prison, and she 
his voice before sie saw him, 
— recognised his fea- 





ee being cross-examined 
& Pooley, witness said she 
of a reward of 1090/. for 


ty we 
C2Tiction of the prisoner, but 


», ever paid any attention 
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inp. 
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Mr. Clark, who was spending the 
evening of Thursday, Aug. 21, at 
the house of a friend in W ale: ot. 
place, Borough, saw a man stand- 
ing at the corner of Great Suffolk 
street, as he (the witness) was going 
ho me. This was about half past 
one o’clock. ‘The m: in, Which wit- 
ness believed was the | risoner, but 
he wou!d not swear to it, appeared 
greatly distressed, insomuch (iat 
his knees Rnocked together, and his 
gestures were terrific. He had ; 
bundle under his arm. Witness 
had picked out the prisoner as the 
man he saw from a number of 
others in Cold Bath Fields prison. 

Ann Prior, who resides in Mans- 
field-street, St. George’s Fields, 
proved that the deceased, wh 
lodged at her house, was visited on 
a Suaday by the prisoner, 
other witnesses proved that he had 
known her. 

Emily Huntingdon proved that 
she saw the deceased on the morn- 
ing of ihe murder, at one o’clock, 
standing near the Obclisk, which 
was about ten minutes walk from 
where the body was found. 

Barnet Isaacs, a Jew salesman, 
with whom the prisoner had had 
dealings, proved, that afterthe mur- 
der, the prisoner had exchanged a 
Shabby old hat tor one of the wit- 
ness’s old ones, which was little 
better than his own, as he said he 
Was going to a gentleman’s house. 

Hopwood, a patrole belonging to 
Bow-street, apprehended the pri- 
soner om the 28th of September, 
and found on him a razor ; the pri- 
soner gave his name Green, and 
said he never had known the de- 
ceased. Other witnesses proved that 
the deceased knew th > prisoner by 
the name ot W:! 

Mr. S tafford, chief clerk of Bow- 
street, prodi uced depositions of the 
prisoner, as taken before the m: igis~ 
(i } trate 


and 
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trate (Mr. Graham). These de- 
positions were read, and the prison- 
er had denied ever having gene by 
the name of White. He also said 
he lodged at the White Horse, and 
slept there the night of the mur- 
der, with a man of the name of 
Hawkins. He said he barely knew 
Ann Webb. 

Mrs. Brakewell, in whese house 
at Brixton Causeway the prisoner 
had formerly lodged, and where he 
stated in his depositions that he 
had slept on the night of the mur- 
der with Hawkins, proved that she 
had shut her door against him on 
the Wednesday preceding the mur- 
der, in consequence of some words 
which had passed between them, 
and that he did net sleep there on 
the "Thursday night preceding the 
Friday morning when the murder 
was committed. It was also proved 
by Hawkins, and the servant of 
Mrs. Brakewell, that the statement 
m the depositions of the prisoner 
was false, they not having seen 
him on the Thursday night. 

The prisoner had also informed 
the magistrate, that he got to bed 
onthe night of the murder, by the 
assistance of Hawkins, unknown to 
the landlady ; but this was also de- 
nied. The prisoner had said he 
slept several nights with Wright, a 
soldier, which Wright denied. 

Several women of the town were 
ealled to prove that the prisoner 
knew the deceased intimately. 

After the case for the prosecu- 
tion had closed, Tesiic, one of the 
officers to the sheriff of Middleses, 
stated that he had overheard 
the patrole Hepweod instructing 
Wright the soldier, and a witness 
for the prosecution, what to say, 
and the patrole observed, that un. 
less he took cure what he was about, 
they should be done. This was 
denied by the parties. 
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— Hinecon, anot 
stated, that he saw Toes 
before he had been called, why, 
pering to Mary Horner, thes 
cipal witness, and he heard ie 
ner say she had been x es, 
dled by a bothering be 
they could get nothing oat ¢ 
her. Hopwood told het net y 
mind, and to take care howd 
came on if she went in ae 
The officers felt it ther tn 
to come forward, as belonging » 
the court. 

The prisoner protested hisies 
cence, and some Witnesses gavelia 
a humane character. 

Baron M*Donald summed apie 
evidence with perspicuity, and am 
bined the facts for and againtte 
prisoner, in one point of view, He 
warned the jury to look with& 
cernment at the testimony of He. 
ner, who from her ‘sanguine mm 
ner of conducting herself, whit 
giving evidence, seemed to hm 
more than ordinary interest in 
fate of the prisoner, which had bes 
heightened by her subsequent at 
duct. 

The learned judge also poo 
out the circumstances whe * 
tached suspicion on the pratt 
His depositions at Bow-street hi 
sone to deny several import 
fucts proved im evidence ; an 
jury would also look at his «a 
duct in stating he be slept #8 
Hawkins. ‘The judge 
the conduct of the parrok @% 
strnectn? WITNCSSES, whatever 
7 he might have ba 
























tives ot rratice 
in se ck mic. 

he jury deliberated for 
time, il delivered a verdxt 


Na Gui. 
rr > 7 ta 
Che prisoner,on ber retaken , 


the dock, thanked the jodge r 
jury, and observed, that he 


injored man oe 
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Ex-parte Johnson, a bankrupt. 


The bankrupt in this case was 
for many years a person of great 
notoriety ; but im con- 
of some important infor- 
mation he had given, and some es- 
wotial services he had rendered to 
t, he twice received his 
iesty’s Most gracious pardon, 
, it may be remembered, was 
rekased from prison, in order to 
pilot the ships composing the ex- 
ion to Holland, when his royal 
the duke of York com- 
manded in chief. Johnson latterly 
had the command of the Nelson 
revenue cutter. Some time since 
he was arrested for 2000/. and con- 
fined in the Fleet prison, from 
whence, by a singular stratagem, 
be made his escape, and went to 
wa. He was afterwards made a 
bankrupt, and a few days ago at- 
tended, under the act, at Guildhall, 
inorder to surrender before the 
commissioners of bankrupts, and go 
through his examination. 

Mr, Nixon, warden of the Fleet 
prison, and his assistants, attended 
atGuildhall upon that occasion, and 
took Johnson into custody, notwith- 
sanding the remonstrance of the 
commissioners, who informed him 
of the consequences, but in vain ; 
Mr, Nixon persisted in detaining 
ier, and carricd him to the 


th consequence of this transac- 
ton, an application was made to 
chancellor to discharge 

Tupt out of custcdy ; and 

that the warden of the Fleet, and 
hs assistants, should stand commit- 
ted for &@ contempt of the court, 
8 @resting the bankrupt, and de- 
him in custody ; it being 

» that, in proceeding to be 
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examined before the commission- 
ers, the bankrupt was under the 
protection of the court, from the 
time of leaving his own house un- 
til his return oreo again: there- 
fore, that the present arrest was 
illegal, and the party entitled to his 
rm. riding 

The lord chancellor delivered 
his judgment on Tuesday to be, 
that he could not, under the cir- 
cumstances, order the bankrupt to 
be discharged out of custody ; but 
observed aot an application might 
be made for an habeas corpus from 
the court from whence the origi- 
nal process issued. 

About five o’clock on Friday 
morning, a fire was discovered on 
the premises of Messrs. Clementi 
and Co. musical instrument ma- 
kers, ‘Tottenham-court-road. In 
the course of an hour, the confla- 
gration threatened the destruction 
of the whole of the adjoining neigh- 
bourhood. Happily the prompe 
arrival of the engines, and the 
timely exertions of the firemen, 
prevented the spreading calamity ; 
but exclusive of the front of the 
building, scarcely a vestige remains 
standing of this once extensive ma- 
nufactory. A similar accident took 
place on these premises about ten 
Years ago. 

YORK ASSIZES. 

Thomas Jewett, of Old Malton, 
in the North-Ridiag of this county, 
aged 24 years, was charged with 
violating the chastity of Elizabeth 
Stabler, his master’s daughter, a 
child under the age of ten. 

The counsel forthe prosecution 
stated that the prisoner was servant 
to William Stabler, blacksmith, at 
Oid Malton, and lived in the fa- 
mily as an inmate.—-On Sunday the 
V7th of July last, Mr. Stabler and 





his wife went to Castle-Howard, 
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leaving the care of his farnily to tHe 
i . The family consisted of 
we children, the eldest of which 
was the child on whom the injury 
was committed, and who was at 
that time under the age of nine 
years. The two eldest boys went 
to the Sunday school, leaving only 
this girl, the prisoner, an appren- 
tice-boy, and two young children 
under four years of age, in the 
house. The apprentice boywas sent 
out of the way to fetch some water, 
and in his absence the prisoner 
committed the unmanly crime for 
which he now stood at the bar. 

We shall briefly state the sub- 
stance of the evidence in this case, 
without entering into any details of 
the testimony of the respective wit- 
nesses. As soon as the prisoner 
had got the apprentice out of the 
way, he proposed to Elizabeth Sta- 
bler to go with him into his lodg- 
ing-room, and he would give her 
a glass of gin. The girl acceded 
to this proposal ; and the prisoner 
as her a glass of the liquor he 

ad promised her, whichshe drank; 
he offered her more, which she re- 
fused. The prisoner then piaced 
the child upon his bed, and fully 
completed his criminal purpose. 
The child did not complain of his 
outrage until the following Wed- 
nesday, when, on being interro- 
gated by her mother, she related 
the whole transaction, and whose 
evidence, as to the situation of her 
daughter, materially corroborated 
the child’s testimony. On the fol- 
lowing day a surgeon was sent for, 
who examined the child, and whose 
evidence we cannot notice further 
than by stating that it placed be- 
yond a doubr, the truth of the pre- 
vious testimony of the girl, and 
proved the actual perpetration of 
the crime. The prisoner, when 
enarged br Mr. Stabler with rhe 
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injury done to his child, at fingg, 
med it; but afterwards confessed 
it, so far as to bev Lorgiveness: be 
ina few days thought proper * 
to deny the charge; which sum 
tated his master, that he had hin 
apprehonded. 

Tany witnesses were examing 
on the part of the prisoner, wh 
gave him un exceeding good che 
racter, but whose evidence no far. 
er affected the charge 
him than by proving that the gi 
had not been so much injuredasp 
prevent her attending school th 
following weck. 

His lordship, in stating theke 
to the jury, said, “ that the stam 
which took the benetit of cle 
from persons convicted of rape 
had made it a capital offence fe 
any man to have what the awa 
carnal knowledge of a female chi 
under the age of ten years; al 
that without any reference to om 
sent or non-consent of the child” 
His lordship then  recapituland 
the whole of the evidence. 

The jury, after consulting fora 
few moments, found the prisostt 
Guilty, but recommended him » 
mercy on account of his generd 
good character. 

His lordship with the mos 
pressive solemnity said, “Gente 
men, I always listen with —_ 
to your recommendation, wb 
I can do it consistently with 

ublic duty : but I am atras Iau. 
Fand over the young and ingot 
part of the female sex to the hs 
of the depraved part of the uot 
sex, if I should in this meas 
yield to your suggestion; ane & 
will be my _paintul duty to heart 
the ager ke the unmit ° 
verity of the jaw.’ 

vb. On ‘Tuesday lord Gre 
ville received 2 letter from? 
majesty, stating, that 
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receive his and his col- 
ew reigoation, on the fol- 
ameng day, ate twelve o'clock. 
Ther accordingly attended on Wed. 
sesday, at the Queen’s palace, at 
heabove hour, when all of them 
had private audiences of his ma- 
tr, according to their rank in of- 
dey and resigned their seals, ex- 
cept the ford thancellor, who re- 
euned his office till the Wednesday 
sligwing) Ac three o’clock his 
da private levee, when 
ie folowing had the honour of 
ing presented, and kissed hands 
mo their several appointments :— 
The earl ot Westmoreland, 
wpon his being appointed the lord 


ry seal ; 
the dake of Portland, upon his 
wing’ appointed first lord of the 


rreasury ; 

Lord Hawkesbury, upon his being 
appointed secretary of state for the 
home department ; 

Mr. Canning, upon his being ap- 
punted secretary of state for the 
‘oreign department ; 

count Castlereagh, upon his 
ting appointed secretary of state 
tor the war and colonial department; 

Earl of Elgin, upon his being ap- 
painted lord lientenant of Fifeshire ; 

Earl of Selkirk, upon his being 
ippointed lord lieatenant of Kirk- 
cadbright stewarty. 

_4h€ ministers had audiences of 
hs y, when he delivered to 
nem the seals of office.—Mr, She- 
an presented a petition to his 
muesty. After the levee his ma- 
pty held a privy council. 

_ On Thursday his majesty held a 
ever at the Oueen’s palace, at 
stich the following had the honour 
# being presented, upon their ap- 
paments, and kissed hands :-—~ 

% Perceval, as chancellor of 
j Be exchequer, and chancellor of 


be duchy of Lancaster ; 
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Earl Camden, as president of the 
council; 

Lord Mulgrave, as first lord of 
the admiralty ; 

Lord C. Somerset, as joint pay- 
master of the forces ; 

The earl of Chichester, as one of 
the post-rnasters general ; 

Ear] Bathurst, as master of the 
mint, and president of the board of 
trade ; 

Mr. Robert Dundas Sanders, as 
president of the board of control ; 

Mr. Robert Long, as joint pay- 
master of the forces ; 

Lord Louvaine, as a member of 
the India board. 

After the levee his majesty held 
a privy council, at which Mr, 
Perceval and Mr. Robert Dundas 
Sanders (son of lord Melville) 
were introduced, sworn in mem. 
bers, and took their seats at the 
board accordingly. 


COURT OF CHANCERY. 


25. In consequence of a notice 
previously given to the register to 
attend in his place to hear judgment 
riven in the cause of Purcell 
Macnamara, the court was unusu- 
ally crowded. The lord chancel- 
lor soon after ten o’clock entered 
the court, accompanied by his ho- 
nour the master of the rolls. His 
lordship, instead of delivering his 
judgment, addressed the bar in 
these words: “ I had fixed on this 
morning as the earliest and most 
convenient tme for finishinz, with 
the assistance of his honour the mas- 
ter of the rolls, at Jeast the judicial 
part of this long and important 
case; but, late last night, much 
too late to make it possible for 
me to apprise you of it, 1 haa no- 
tice to attend his majesty with 
his other ministers, before twelve 
o’clock this day. I shall, therefore, 
ask his honour to deliver his opinion, 


(Il 3) in 
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in which I heartily concur, his ho- 
nour and myself having had long de- 
liberations upon the subject. With 
regard to the other matters which 
stand over for my own judgments, 
T shall not have time to deliver 
them in open court: adopting the 
same course as my lord Eldon 
when he retired from the office of 
lérd chancellor, I shall send them 
in to the register. If I should be 
called out of this world as saddenly 
as T have been out of this place, it 
will be a happy thing for me if I 
can render as clear an account of 
my conduct through life as of my 
administration of justice during the 
iod I have presided here. I! 
cove it would not have taken 
an hour by the clock to have de- 
livered all the judgments that re- 
main for me to pronounce. I have 
altered nothing here—I have re- 
moved no man. _ But I cannot, 
with satisfaction to myselt, or with 
propriety as it regards you, retire 
from this court without returning 
ou my most sincere thanks for the 
kind, honourable, and liberal man- 
ner in which you have uniformly 
conducted yourselves towards me. 
I approach the threshold of my high 
office with conscious pride and 6a- 
tisfaction, particularly when I con- 
sider the complicated nature of the 
duties I had to fulfil, and their new- 
ness to me. 1am happy to ac- 
knowledge that it is to thiPlea: ning 
of the bar, and the assistance [ have 
derived from you, that I am in- 
debted for having been enabled to 
administer those duties with justice 
andequity. In retiring to private 
life, it will be my satisfaction to cul- 
tivate that acquaintance I have had 
with you in my public situation.” 
Mr. attorney general (sir A. 
Pigot)—* 1 am sure, mp lord, J 


should not speak the sentiments of 


the bar, if] was to suffer your lord- 






( Mare, 
ship to cnne this court wi 
ressin eir grateful 
Liddsess haunt them sae 
oe _ presided,” a 
e whole bar then rose and bor, 
ed to his lordship, who instantly 
after retired. 

On Thursday se’nnight, j 
morning, the servant of br 
M‘Donnel, of Nott’sHill, near Bay 
water, hearing a violent screaming 
in the house of Mrs, widw 
of admiral Gell, he rushed in, and 
found Mrs. G.’s garments com 
pletely in a flame: immediate » 
sistance was afforded, bat in Vain, 
as the unfortunate lady soon exp. 
red. She had entertaimeda 
party the preceding evening, ade 
is supposed on their departure de 
had reclined her head on the table, 
and the flame of the candle had 
communicated to her head-dres 
She has left ten children. 


MAIDSTONE. 


25. BenjaminPlummer, John §p 
tle, Charles Sifleet, and Johns 
vage, were indicted for a ~ 
in the house of Ma 
at Wrotham, in this county, ont 
12th of November. 

Mrs. Baldwin, an old lady, age 
90, said that on the ni 
five men rushed into hoax. 
after some one had _ previoul 
knocked at the door. They imm 
diately secured the servanty a 
put a guard over them. They te 
dragged her about the hous, wx 
made her discover her money a 
plate: while they were doing @ 
her gown sleeve caught fire 
the candle, and her iemale er 
exclaiming “ she would be bunt 
one of the men cried out * 
the old bitch, let her burn.” Theet 
of them were like soldiers, anda" 
were all disguised, so that she 
not speak to the persons of ai)" 
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hem They took away, besides 100%, 
4g moneys @ quantity of plate. 
Gonna ho was an accom. 
-« gated, that the above parties 
ing agreed upon the robbery, 
bey the 


msclves, and pro- 
eeded to Mrs. Baldwin's house, 
shich they entered in the manner 
tbe , and bound tour per- 
yasthey found in the house ma 
chair ; then compelled Mrs. 
Btodischose where her money was, 
shich they carried off and all the 

It was also proved that 
ae had offered some of the 
gtices of the plate to sell at 
Gravesend. ‘The jury found them 


5 Gai 
~pe Schostock, a German, 
was indicted for the murder of 
Thomasin Ward, in the Isle of 

Thanet, on the 16th of January. 
Ms. Garrow stated, that the pri- 
mer was a private in the German 
kein, and the woman who was 
murdered was at the time a shop- 
at St. Peter’s in the Isle of 
Thanet. She had taken a walk to 
Broad-Stairs, about a mile from her 
residence; and not returning at the 
tme appointed, her husband be- 
came d; and on search being 
made, the body was found in ‘A 
teld, about sixty yards from the 
tad. The prisoner was seen walk- 
mgafew-yards from the deceased, 
4 short time before the murder was 
committed, and he was absent from 
guard, without leave, from se- 
wo ull ten o'clock ; his shoes were 
valed with field dirt; and he was 
dae ppeeice of three hand- 
sthe property of the de- 
ceased, which had the taken from 
» On being questioned where 
eee dn clock, he said he 
: ¢ Nepiune’s Hall public- 
end, et would be contra- 
pees gy said that the hand- 
is found in his possession 
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had been given him by a stranger. 
In another conversation the prisoner 
had said he saw a man knock a 
woman down, and it was that man 
that gave him the handkerchiefs. 
A ribbon was ijound tied very tight 
round the neck of the deceased, and 
it would be provedby her husband, 
that she never wore an appendage 
of the kind. It would be stated by 
the surgeon, that by this ribbon 
the deceased was strangled. Under 
these strong circumstances, the 
jury would have no doubt of the 
guilt of the prisoner. 

H. Blackburn, a carpenter, at 
Broadsstairs, stated, that he met a 
soldier in the regimentals of the 
German legion, as he was return 
ing home from St. Peter’s about 
nine o’clock, on the evening of the 
16th of January ; and he immedi- 
ately after met the deceased, whom 
he knew, and with whom he con. 
versed. Witness could not swear 
to the prisoner as being the man 
whom he met. 

S. May found the body at twelve 
at night, in a field about 60 yards 
from the road. She was lying on 
her back, and her apparel was 
mostly torn from her. Her mouth 
was open, and witness found ahand- 
kerchiet lying by her side, which 
was wel, and trom appearances had 
been stuffed into her mouth. A 
ribbon was also fastened tightround 
her neck. Her person had sus- 
tuineda good deal of injury. There 
were tracks of two persons having 
had a scuffle from the road to the 
held. 

Mr. Frome, surgeon, examined 
the body, but there were no exter- 
nal marks sufficient to cause death : 
there might be a concussion of the 
brain by a tai, or by other violence, 
so as not to leave appearances. 
Witness had seen the ribbon which 
was ticd twice round the neck, and 
(F +4) which 
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which he believed was the cause of 
death by suffocation. 

Serjeant F. Ritord, of the Ger- 
man legion, proved, that on the 
evening of the murder the prisoner 
absented himself from the guard, 
without leave, from seven till ten 
o’clock. In consequence of injor- 
mation of the murder, a privy was 
searched, and two handkerchiefs 
found therein, which belonged to 
the deceased. Another handker- 
chief, which had also been taken 
from the deceased, was found in 
the crown of the prisoner’s fora- 
ging cap. The prisoner had in- 
ormed the witness, that the hand- 
kerchiefswere given him by a stran- 
ger, whom he hadseen knock down 
a gm after dragging her intoa 
field. 

Mr. Barfield, sub-deputy of St, 
Peter’s, gave information of the 
murder in the presence of the pri- 
soner, who appeared a good deal 
agitated. This gentleman corro- 
borated what was stated by the 
preceding witness, and further 
stated, that the prisoner’s shoes 
were covered with field dirt. 

W. Ward, the husband of the 
deceased, said that his wife had 
gone to Broad-Stairs on the evening 
of the murder, to see her daughter, 
and that she never wore a ribbon 
round her neck. 

Judge Heath summed up the 
evidence ; and the jury, without any 
hesitation, found the prisoner Gui’ty. 
He was sentenced to be executed 
on Saturday, and his body to be 
dissected. 

The prisoner, after sentence, 
said, “ There is one God and one 
heaven, and he had one prayer 
to make.” The judge ifeaned 
bim he need not expect. mercy in 
this world. 

26. The following melancholy 
accident occurred a few days since; 
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A farmer, at E in Gag 


cestershire, having TeMOved are 

a quantity of rats Were discovens 

in the staddle, — Which wep 
men tel 


shot; and one of harey 
laid down his loaded a 
man took it up, and! cling te 
his brother, said, « 1 "jj Shoot you? 
The gun missed fire twice, bar ¢ 
length went off, and killed thes, 
fortunate youth on the spot, 

The following circumstance, » 
less curious = interesting 
the safety of every family, « 
— at the house of Mr. Whe. 
worth, draper, in No , 
Mr. Whitworth, petdeiaaa 
smell of fire, was induced w 
into the cause of it; when going 
into a bedroom, he foundét 
ceeded from a crape h 
on fire, hanging against the wil 
with one end on the dressing-tile 
No fire or candle having beens 
the room, it is supposed to hm 
happened from the reflection ofte 
sun’s rays, drawn to a fem 
through a large globular bok 
filled with water, which stood apm 
the toilet a few inches from ti 
crape handkerchief. The tol 
was scorched and also the hangng 
paper. 

A remarkable instaace of sg 
city and love for the human 
in a dog, occurred on the 


in Romney Marsh t. — 
about four years 0 — 
of a looker, having been left 
its mother alone in a room whet 
there was a fire, the clothesof a 
child caught the flames, and@ 
Fan asivifed, with her garmess 
burning, into an adjoining #* 
rent, where a dog was ted 
The animal, it is supposed, a6 
as the child came within 1% reach 
threw her on the ground “en 
every article of her clothes of, 
which situation she crawled tf 
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bed, and wrapped herself in a co- 
wren Onthe return of the mo- 
ther, she discovered some ashes 
cad remnants of the child’s clothes 
ieide the dog, and on approach- 
ing the bed, found the poor infant 
sihoneof herarms burnt and her 
éde so miserably scorched, that her 
hart was nearly perceptible. She 
had, however, power to tell her 
parent that Shepherd (the dog’s 
ume) bad. taken ‘her burning 
dathes of. She survived about an 
dour after being discovered, 


ASSIZBS, 


%. Mawwsronr.—James Watts, 
asldier in the artillery at Wool- 
weh, was tried for a violent as- 
aul, with intent to commit a rape, 
tayoung lady, the daughter of a 

gentleman at Charlton. 
Tks-Was a most atrocious case. 
Asthe young lady wus passing on 
thetth of January from Woolwich 
trongh Hanging Wood, she was 
wacked by the prisoner, who drew 
aknife, and threatened to murder 
She 
srugeled, took the knife 
from the tufhan, and contrived to 
mie her escape. He was found 
rulty, and sentenced to two years 
@pr'soament. 
_ Yorx.—Grace Robinson, .of 
. Hull, was chat ged with 
te wilful murder of Esther Bus- 
+ er sister, by administering 
ro of white arsenic to her on 
hh of October last. 
counsel for the prosecution 
wed the deceased Esther 
re resided at Sculcoates, in 
Be house with Grace Robin- 
a her husband. The pri- 
. een sister lived upon very 
With =each other, the 
t Using the most violent ex- 


SMacns . } ; 
towards her; and this 
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was more particularly the case 
since the deceased hid expressed 
an intention of marrying, upon 
which occasion the prisone: d 
language expressive of a very ma- 
lignant disposition towards the an- 
fortunate victim of her hatred. 
This unnatural behaviour, com- 
bined with a variety of suspicious 
circumstances attending her death, 
led to the apprehension of the pri- 
soner, Wno was charged by the 
grand jury with having occasion- 
ed the death of the deceased by 
wilfully administering white ar- 
senic, either by her own hand, or by 
putting it in the way of the deceased 
with an intention that she should 
take it. 

“vidence was adduced to prove 
this statement. It fully appeared 
that the death of the deceased was 
occasioned by poison; that the pri- 
soner had purchased arsenic a short 
time before the death of her sister; 
that she bad used very harsh ex- 
pressions to the deceased, who was 
in her usual state of health the day 
before her death ; that the prisoner 
had offered indignities to the corpse, 
and had informed the triends of the 
deceased that she had been iil and 
contined to her bed for several days, 
though it was proved that she had 
been doing the work of the house 
during that time ; and that no me- 
dical aid had been procured for the 
unfortunate woman, who expired 
unassisted in great agony. 

On the part of the prisoner, it 
was stated that the deceased was 
believed to be subject to fits; that 
she had been heard to say she 
would hang or drown herself; and 
that the prisoner had frequently 
mixed arsenic with soft soap to dée 
stroy the bugs. 

The jury, after some considera- 
tion, acquitted the prisoner. 

Stareorp.—These assizes did 
not 
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not conclude until eleven o'clock 
on Saturday se’nnight. Six pri- 
soners received sentence of death, 
only one of whom was left for exe- 
cution, viz. George Allen, of Up- 
Mayfield, who, it will be recel- 
ted, with unparalleled barbarity 
attempted in cool blood to murder 
his wife, and unhappily succeeded 
in murdering three of his children. 
He was executed on the following 
Monday, and was afterwards dis- 
sected at the infirmary at Stafford, 
The evening before William 
Webster, (who was executed at 
Derby, for poisoning Mrs. Dakin 
and miss Roe, of Parwich, near 
Ashborne, in that county) suffered 
the awful sentence of the law, he 
persisted in his innocence in the 
most solemn manner, and said he 
should address the people in his 
last moments, and declare himself 
not guilty. The next morning, 
however, previous to his receiving 
the holy sacrament, he acknow- 
ledged (to the chaplain and three 
other gentlemen) having put poi- 
son into the ale, with intent to 
poison Mr. Dakin, and that he, and 
he only, caused the death of the 
two women. On being asked, at 
the place of execution, if he had any 
= to say to the people, he re- 
plied, “ No, I cannot speak, I am 
guilty.” 


Admiralty-ofice, March 28. 


Copies of two letters to admiral 
Cochrane. 


H. M.S. Venus, Carlisle Bay, 
Barbadoes, Jan. 18. 


Sir-—-With great pleasure I re- 
port to you the capture, by his ma- 
jesty’s ship under my command, of 
the French privateer brig Deter- 
minée, from Guadaloupe, mount- 
ing fourteen guns, with a comple- 
ment of one hundred and eight 

6 





men. We saw her from cup 
head, on the forenoon of the ia 
mst. about a hundred learns 
of Barbadoes, and she eanee 
chase of sixteen honrs, The Dy 
termince is nearly new, (being 
her fourth cruize only,) andam 
markably fine vessel, coppered aaj 
copper-fastencd, out surtcen day, 
and had not taken any thing, 
I am, &e, 


Henry Marie 


H. M.S. Cerberus, of Martixinn 
Jan. 3. 


Sir,—I beg leave to acquis 
you, that in pursuance of your « 
ders to me by captain Pigot, Im 
connoitred the ports of 
and the Saints: after havings 
done, and perceiving no foned 
any consequence, except a brig 
sixteen guns, lying in the 
I left captain Pigot, of the Gm 
off that port, and was proceeding 
to my former station, in fore 
pursuance of your directionswhe 
on the 2d inst. as I was beating 
windward between Novi 
Dominique, I observed a pr 
schooner, with a schooner ams 
sloop in company, *% 

St. Pierre’s, with French 
fying. I gave chase, and 
vented them from reaching 
port ; upon which they all de 
anchored under a battery to & 
northward, near to the Pearl Rec 
and very -close to the shore. | 
however, appeared to me prac 
ble to eut them out in the si 
I consulted lieutenant Coote 


occasion, 
Bligh, “ 
when, about et! 

very gallantly boarded two 
vessels, under a most re 
fire of cannon and m 

the shore, and brought! 
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ived him of his eye- 

I very much apprehend 
eventually his life. mid- 
dipman was wounded by a mus- 
tubal in the leg, two men were 
lilled, and eight more were wound- 
ed; alit of which I herewith in- 
dew, Icannot close this account 
vithout expressing, in the highest 
‘ms, My entire satisfaction of the 
conduct eee oo 

ad Bligh, t er wit essrs. 
vp all pel Mr. Sayer, 
Mr. Carlewis, and Mr. Selby, mid- 
dipmen, whose bravery on this oc- 
cason could not be exceeded ; and 
which I feel assured will be the 
means of procuring them your ap- 
"vm Messrs. Horopka and 
Russian young gentle- 

mn, serving as midshipmen, and 
Mr. Collins, boatswain, are also en- 
aa to my warm praise. The 
Pwateer made her escape with her 
seeps, under cover of the dark- 
ws of the night. I herewith in- 
dow you a list of the vessels caps 
‘ured re schooner, one sloop, 
French), and have the honour to be 
tc. W. Sexsy. 


Killed. W. Torbuct, ordinary 
— W. Townshend, marine. 
ounded. W., Coote, 2d lieu- 
ant, dan verous. George Sayer, 
not badly, Peter 


. ey oninary, since dead. W. 


landman, not dangerous. 

Tae barks, quarter guraes, ditto. 
ucker, landman, dangerous. 
a0 he of marines, 
mh. Marley, ordinary, 
Steph. Old, able, ditto. 


a, 
*zialy, 
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[Another letter to admiral Coch- 
rane, from captain Sayer, of the 
Galatea, dated off Guadalou 
Nov. 12, mentions the capture, by 
the boats of the frigate, of the La 
Reunion schooner privateer, of ten 
guns, without any loss on our 
side.—A letter frony capt. Hodge, 
of the sloop St. Christopher’s, states 
the capture of a French privateer, 
of one gun and seventeen men, off 
Basseterre ; and another from lieu- 
tenant Dean, of the brig Dominica, 
mentions the capture of the Basi- 
lisk row-boat privateer, of one gun 
and sixteen men, near Point a 


Petre. ] 


List of captures of privateers, &e. 
made by the ships of his majesty’s 
squadron in the East Indies, un- 
der command of sir E. Pellew, 
since last return, per ‘T’remen- 


dous, Feb, 12, 1806. 


French schooner La Cacotta, 
having 4 guns, but pierced for 8, 
and 70 tons, laden with cocoa- 
nuts; taken off Diego Garcia, 
Nov. 27, 1805, by the same ship 
and commander,—French ship pri- 
vateer La Henrietta, of 20 guns 
and 135 menj taken off Friar’s 
Hood, June 1%, 1806, by the Pow- 
erful, R. Plampin commander.— 
French brig privateer L’Isle de 
France, of 8 guns and 71 men; 
taken at sea, April 8, by the Dun- 
can, lord G. Stuart commander, 
destroyed,-—French ship privateer 
La Bellone, of 30 guns and 19% 
men ; taken off Basses, July 12, by 
the Powerful, R. Plampin coni- 
mander; and the Rattlesnake, J. 
Bastard commander.— French brig 
privatcer Vigilante, of two 18 pound- 
ers; taken at Muscat, July ZI, by 
the Concorde, J. Cramer com- 
mander.—French ketch LaCharles, 
of 2 guns, 16 men, and 55 tons ; 

takes 
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taken at Rodrigue, July 13, by the 


Seaflower, lieutenant com- 
mander.—-French ship privateer 
L’Eriliex, of 18 guns and 150 


men; taken at sea, September 23, 
by the Culloden, Christopher Cole 
commander. ‘This list includes 17 
merchant vessels of different sizes. 


APRIL. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE BRITISH NA- 
VAL FORCE. 


The report up to April 1:— 
Ships of the line at sea, 88 ; ditto 
from 50 to 44, 13; frigates, 116; 
sloops, &c. 146; gun-brigs and 
i vessels, 172—Total, 5385.— 
The whole in commission—of the 
line, 148; fifties, &c. 20; frigates, 
166; sloops, &c. 207; gun brig, 
&e. 233.—Grand total, 771 ships 
of war. 

CRIM. CON, 


An action came on to be tried 
at the last assizes of Dundalk, be- 
fore the hon. justice Fox and a 
special jury,—The damages were 
laid at 10,0004. 

The plaintiff, John Henry, of 
Richardstown, esq. the rev. 
Murphy, vicar of Stabannon, de- 
fendant. , 

Mr. Dunn opened the case on 
the part of the plaintiff, in an ela- 
borate and feeling address to the 
jury, and stated the enormity of 
the defendant’s conduct, to his 
friend and benefactor, in the most 
a pa terms; who, until the ill- 
ated period of the defendant’s re- 
sidence in his neighbourhood, en- 
eyes every domestic comfort and 
Mappiness; and to add to his infa- 
my, he was himself a married man, 
with a family of children. The 
learned counsel went at great 
length into a review of the baseness 
and turpitude of the defendant's 
nund, in depriving a respectable 
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and worthy man Of the affections ‘ 
the partner of his Cares and 
— — children, 
everal respectable 

proved, that Mrrdad Mn. Han 
prior to the defendant’s iNtereogny 
in his house, lived on terms of mp 
tual — and affection, 5. 

Other witnesses d 
they frequently saw hea : 
take unwarrantable liberties ‘wig 
Mrs. Henry, degrading totheds 
racter of a virtuous woman; af 
that the defendant, in the abe 
of Mr. Henry, fre uently vied 
her at unseasonable hours. 

The evidence given by the ahem 
witnesses was nearly conclusive ¢ 
a criminal connection between 
parties ; but their guilt was prow 
m the clearest manner bya 
nee who was a tutorin & 

mily, whose testimony, on hsé 
rect and cross-examination, # 
deem wholly unfit to meet thepb 
lic eye. 

The jury retired fora short tim, 
and brought in a verdict for de 
plaintiff, 4000/. damages, ad @ 
costs. 

POLICE.—QUEEN-SQUARE 
Seats in Prliament, 


On Tuesday Richard Asien 
underwent an exammaton @! 
charge of swindling. 

Colonel Davison (not of & 
James’s-square) stated, that he » 
came acquainted with the prt 
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material for the —_ ‘oa 
seat in parliament; and as 
soner had often represented his 
as intimately connected with = 
of the first cee a er 
tryy the colonel disc 

ryy the colo oft 


to him, who undertoo 
his snsention. He described 


self as the mtimate acquis 
of the earl of Bes Fe 
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eetieatd HE po xiliam, R. Spencer. &c. from 
and te _ be ied contributions 

' phe in prison. After the colonel 
wines TAM id left the bench, he frequently 
. Hen, sieved him with pecuniary trifles, 
Kercoum HAE 9 he was liberated by the insol- 
ns of me vent act; and be then carried his 


peensions to the extreme, by ob- 
ging that he had been offered a 


seat in parliament by earl Fitzwil- 


thes kum, but it would ill become, him 
the de. aE it, having been so re- 
han ; aad cay erated ; and he could, by 
¢ aber the interest of the earl of Bes- 
y Vie have the honour con- 
fered.on the colonel, as it was by 
the abom the interest of that earl that lord 
lusive d Faswilliam’s promise was to be 
ween Ge mized. The colonel went to dine 
is prom HA ch B. Goldsmid, esq. at Roe. 
be one and the prisoner accom- 
ore ped him in his carriage to the 
on bis & ati of Besborough’s house, at 
aa © ED tbe ame place, but the earl was 
the pe ae He saw the prisoner 
, aia in a day or two, when he in- 
wir femed him that he had conversed 
; aad & mth the earl of Besborough on 
te subject of a seat in parliament, 
wd theearl jocosely remarked, « I 

ARB. houid conceive you to be a Don 


} Yuutete to want a seat, afier taking 
ad benefit of the insolvent act.” 
4M Conversation then became 
Bue serious, and the colonel, as 
ts friend, was to have the seat pro- 
med by earl Fitzwilliam. ‘The 
ner went on to state, that he 
"Hconnected with the noble ear), 
"20 had four boroughs in Ireland, 
would dispose of them at 

WM, each ; 5 if the colonel 
ve other friends to ac- 
“mModate, he might have the 
Ptierence, as the noble earl had 
Wikeorized bim to find candidates. 
colonel found candidates for 
tld boroughs the Prisoner had 
@, and by his desire the 
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money was deposited in the hands 
of a banker. ‘The candidates, when 
they became members, were to re- 
tain their seats for five years, in 
case of a dissolution of parliament. 
The colonel here observed, that he 
had such full confidence in the pri- 
soner, as by his artifices to have 
been led away in a manner that 
made him look more like an ac- 
complice than a dupe. He had 
been so deceived by the plausible 
pretences, and the solemnity of the 
prisoner’s eonduct, that his mind 
was tranquillized ; thus he had ob- 
tained of him (the colonel) and his 
friends, by his recommendation, 
40001. he having got 2000/. in two 
payments, as he said, for the earl 
of Besborough, as part of the con- 
sideration for the boroughs in Ire- 
land. The other money consisted 
in relieving the temporary em- 
barrassments of the prisoner, and 
accepting his bills. ‘The colonel 
had accepted bills for a carriage, 
which the prisoner had had made 
in Poland-street, also for his stud, 
&¢. besides those of different trades 
people. The colonel having at 
length entertained some suspicion 
of the prisoner, waited on the earl 
of Besborough; when he found his 
suspicions realized, 

The earl of Besborongh stated, 
that he knew nomore of the pri- 
soner than having received letters 
from him while in prison, asking 
relief, which he granted to him ta 
trifles. He knew nothing of what 
had been related respecting the 
boroughs, and the other nobleman 
who had been talked of knew no 
more of the prisoner than having 
aTorded relief to his distresses. 

A gentleman who had agreed to 
purchase one of the boroughs, 
proved, that he had paid the pri- 
soper 400/. as part of the Considera- 
tion, 
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tion, and had been completely mis- 
led. 

The prisoner was committed for 
re-examination. 

He formerly kept his carria 
and a dashing equipage in Half- 
moon-street, Piccadilly ; but he was 
apprehended in an obscure lodging 
in Westminster. 

On Friday, Richard Andrews 
was brought up to answer some 
— charges preferred against 

im. 

Mr. Harris, an old gentleman, 
alleged, that he was a surgeon 
and man-midwife, in the Strand ; 
he first became acquainted with the 

risoner in 1800, and then resided 
in Theobald’s-road. Mr. Harris 
accidentally met a lady in the 
street on the 3d of October, and it 
being at a late hour he saw her to 
her residence in Edward-street, Ca- 
vendish-square. ‘This lady turned 
out to be the prisoner’s wife, and 
the prisoner expressed his thanks 
for the obligation to Mr. Harris, 
The prisoner begged of the com- 

ainant to come and dine with 

im; the offer was accepted, and, 
from an intimacy which afterwards 
subsisted, he became the prisoner’s 
family surgeon, and delivered Mrs. 
Andrews of an infant in February 
1801, The prisoner soon after 
took whey in the house of 
Mr. Harris, and remained there 
until June 1802. He kept his 
carriage at thistime. He used to 
represent himself as the brother of 
the proprietor of the powder-mills 
at Dartford. Mr. Harris was em- 
ac by the prisoner, with whom 

e used to ride in his carriage, to 

ive his opinion in regard to 
esuits’ bark, opium, and other 
drugs, which he, the prisoner, 
used to purchase in considerable 
quantities. ‘The complainant sup- 
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ped with the 
others, in April 1901, aed 
the company had all drunk 
the complainant became 
and the company left they 
two or three minutes: on the 
turn a quantity of papers 
hibited on the table, and ; 
by one of them to the e 
for him to sign each of them, » 
witness.—Mr. Harris did ng 
what papers they were, he 
much inebriated. The combs 
ant had reason to believe 
opium had been mixed in his 
from the situation he felt hi 
in the next Morning. The ow 
plainant had net si 
pers many days before herns 
rested, at the suit of Mr. Bam, 
druggist, in the Strand, 
‘senitons of having yrs 
debt with that gentlemas, T 
business was, however, sett; 
after one of the above party li 
aid him a visit while in a lode 
ouse. The complainant wat 
an ill state of health, and onace 
tain day the prisoner adviedls 
to take an airing with hima’ 
carriage. On their arrival ef 
Westminster-bridge the et 
alighted, and observed, tt ® 
was going to fetch another gem 
man, | in Fy minutes & 
arrived with the gentlemas, 
turned out to be a bailif. & 
Harris was arrested wie 
having contracted a debt, aad ® 
driven in his carriage to the Mf 
Bench, where he ae 
October 1804, when he ¥ 
rated under the insolvent 
act. He always Aen 
Andrews a eryel mam, # wat 
flected on his conduct with a 
The prisoner called at B6* 


again after his release from 
aa observing @ closet-doc 
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reached down a box containing 
rt of the value of 100/., and 
rattled it. Mr. Harris was called 
ito his front-shop, while the pri- 
goer had the box in his hand, and 
eg bis return the prisoner had gone 
op stairs. Mr. Hi rris was much 
agitated, and on going after the 

, found he was off with the 
S . Harris saw the prisoner 
ininthe evening, and he observ- 
thathe made a temporary use of 
de plate to save himself from being 
gested, and he promised from 
diy to day to return it ; but he at 
ingth absconded, and by informa- 
tin of the ~prisoner’s wife the pro- 
was traced to the shop ot 
TS perker, pawnbroker, T'leet- 
ect, where 227. had been ad- 
vanced on it. ‘The plate, it ap- 
was the property of a West 
merchant, who had married 
thedaughter of Mr. Harris ; and 
twas left in the house of the father 
fr protection while the merchant 
was abroad. 

Another charge was made a- 
qant the prisoner by a young 
man, whose mother had been 
duped by him of 22/. This traced 
‘theswindling career of the prisoner 
teaearly a period as 1797. A 
peat part of this sum was for ap- 
pael fora woman with whom he 
chabited. ‘The accuser had seen 
theprisoner with sir Watkin Lewes, 
who had promise «| to pay the debt 
tthe prisoner did not; but the 
Muagman said, he had recently 
wa sir Watkin, who had also 2 
mae © prefer against the pri- 

W. Brown, late coachman to the 
freoner, ened to answer in- 
. relative to the obtain- 
ME goods of Mr. Asser, the pro- 
- ofa china warehouse, who 

tot, however, present. The 
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coachman wore the same hand. 
some livery (blue and silver), as 
was provided for him by the pri- 
soner. 

The ‘magistrate informed the 
prisoner, that his situation wore a 
serious aspect; for he stood charg- 
ed with felony. The prisoner o 
served, he had been advised to say 
nothing until he appeared before a 
jury; but he had feelings which, 
irritated by an abominable con- 
spiracy, compelled him to speak. 
He entered jinto a vindication of 
his conduct na firm manner, and 
protested his innocence. He also 
begged of the persons present, to 
suspend their judgement ‘till the 
hour of trial. The magistrate ob- 
served, that it was astonishing that 
the prisoner should make solema 
asseverations of his innocence, when 
it was palpable, that without for- 
tune, or any visible means of ob- 
taining support, he had been en- 
abled to keep «a carriage and 
sumptuous equipage.—There had 
been a multiplicity of persons at 
the office to substantiate charges 
against him; and he, the ma- 

istrate, considered it the duty of 
his official situation to remand the 
prisoner, for the further investiga- 
tion of his conduct. He was ac- 
cordingly remanded. 

On Friday, Mark Young, who 
surrendered hinaself to Chapman 
and ‘l'rott, as they were coming 
to town from Hertford assizes, was 
examined a second time. Qn his 
first confession before a magistrate, 
that, about twelve years ago, in 
company with William Woodward, 
he murdered Dr. Bailey, near Long 
Sutton, I.incolnshire ; being then 
questioned, if he remained in the 
same mind, he recanted, and said, 
that he did not: know what he was 
about, and that it was all false 

which 
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which he had formerly stated, and 
that Woodward was perfectly in- 
nocent.—Testimonials from per- 
sons of respectability in the coun- 
7 ‘being offered in behalf of 
oodward, for strict honesty and 
industry, he was discharged.— 
Young was detained, to be con- 
veyed to Lincoln gaol, as a proper 
case to come before a jury. This 
proved afterwards to be a wicked 
calumny invented by Young: 

On Saturday se’nnight, as Mrs. 
Williams, with a gentleman and 
two of her children, were going in 
her chariot from Mill-hill to io 
don, the coachman drove against a 
cart, by which he was thrown from 
the box. The horses then set off 
at full speed, and passed another 
cart so closely as to strike the 
handle off the chariot-door. Mr. 
W. was at a friend’s house on the 
road when his chariot passed, and 
heard the shrieks.of his wife and 
children without being able to af- 
ford them assistance. The gentle- 
man at length jumped out, and 
escaped unhurt. The carriage- 
door, the flapping of which aug- 
mented the fright of the pone. 
then caught in a hedge, and for a 
moment checked the animals’ ca- 
reer, but they soon set off again 
with equal rapidity ; till at length 
they broke the traces, leaving the 
carriage behind, and providentially 
neither Mrs. W. nor the chtldren 
suffered any other injury than what 
resulted from the fright. The 
coachman had three ribs broken, 
and such a severe contusion on his 
head, that his life is despaired of. 

A tew days since, as miss Brown, 
daughter of a picture-dealer in 
Crown-street, Seven Dials, was at- 
tending an infirm relation, her 
clothes caught fire, and, before as- 
sistance could be afforded, she was 
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burnt in such a dreadfy! 
that, notwithstanding j 
surgical aid, she continued in the 
most excruciating torture for a fey 
hours, when she expired, 
Monday morning, Richard Ne 
tlefield was,. after a short tim 
spent in prayer with the chaplaie 
launched into eternity from te 
— erected on the top of the 


of the Surre 
in ersemonger-lane. He ad 
very penitent, and has leftawi 
and five children, who mas ¢ 
course become dependent on the 
parish of Putney for support; the 
youngest is only six weeks old. He 
was in the chapel on-Sunday 
hear the condemned sermon, and 
was accompanied by Duncan (the 
gardener), and their behaviour was 
pious, devout, and resigned tothe 
fate. The execution of the later 


was respited, and he was pardoned 
condition of transportation for lift 


Admiralty-office, April +. 

A letter from Sir Thomas Tre 
bridge, bart. introduces the fe 
lowing : 

Greyhound, Java Sea, July &. 
Sir,—I have the honour to # 
form you that his majesty’s ship 

Greyhound and Harrier, after é@ 

stroying, on the 4th of July, under 

the fort of Manada, the 
company’s brig Christian 

beth, armed with eight guns a 

having a complement 

men, stood across the Molucco #8 

to the island of Tidon, whea ther 

captured, on the 6th, an 
enemy’s cruizers, called the 
gica, armed with twelve guns 
manned with thirty-two men; 
thence proceeding to the 


on the evening of the 25th of Ht 
four sail of ships were ¢ é 
passing through the 
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immediate chase was 
= poy Pong and, by nine, I 
satisfaction of seeing them 
mm the Gite 1 Duteh 
ake fy Yapebetween the smal! Do 
genet Bomtbean and Balacomba. 
seven miles distance from 
= pared I easily made out one 
phi, fay of hem fo be a frigate, and an- 
othe Mae era corvette; but a third had 
of the Hg wmoch the appearance of a line 
yack tattle ship, that both captain 
ded idee and mysclf deemed it 
1 wih to wait till day-light be- 
t of we examined them. We'ac- 
ondingly lay-to during the night 
: ~ two miles distance to windward. 
. He isthe day broke, I had the plea- 
ry te anf finding the ship which had 
and By feed on ws cautionary measures, 
(the Hi ea large two-decked ship, re- 
.- an English Indiaman. 
ther Hie Theenemy (for they proved to be 
laner HH # Datch squadron) immediately 
eden OFF out in oo, of battle on the 
lide. wbeard tack, under their topsails ; 
te frigate taking her station in 
Ge van, an armed ship astern of 
1 wb ai ship in the centre, 
¢ corvette in therear. For- 
_ reaately for us, the frigate, by 
n. g upon her second a- 
om Be, cased a small opening in 
ships Gerling. It was Raeoned | me 
cde He Me, Martin, master of his ma- 
nder ayy 2? Greyhound, that, if we 
= Ny bead the enemy whilst 
7 position, Our attack might 
od ® made to advantage ; indeed 
ght? hy under French colours, we 
) on a with an intention to 
rs 3 hal, frigate ; and when with- 
x all further disguise being 
- bn oad » We shifted our co- 
, _ eommenced firing, which 


Y returned with a 


sues and Spirit that evinced 
eg, 


2236 


wwe fully prepared for the 
+ fe — arrier, who had 
~ bad astern of the Grey- 


iw eing her engaged, 
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bore round up, and passed be- 
tween the frigate and her second 
astern, raked them both, the latter 
with such effect, that they bore up 
in succession to return her fire, 
thus leaving the frigate separated 
from them. Being resolved to 
avail myself of this advantage, and 
being anxious to be in a position 
for supporting the Harrier, notv 
engaged in the centre of the 
enemy’s line, I wore close round 
the frigate’s bows, raking her se- 
verely while passing; and when 
on the starboard bow, by throw- 
ing our sails aback, we fell into 
the desired position. The canno- 
nade from the Greyhound was now 
admirable, while that of the frigate 
visibly slackened; and at last, after 
an action of forty minutes, wholly 
ceased. On hailing, to know if 
they had struck, they answered 
they had; and lieutenant Home 
took immediate possession of her. 
On dirécting her fire on the ships 
astern, they all followed her ex. 
ample, except the corvette, who, 
from being in the rear, had sul- 
fered little from the action, and 
now made off towards the shore. 
Captain Troubridge immediately 
wore in pursuit of her, sending at 
the same time a boat to take pos- 
session of the large ship (whose fire 
he had nearly silenced early in the 
action), Perceiving the corvette 
sailed remarkably well, and that 
she could spread more canvass than 
the Harrier, her mast and rigging 
being entire, I recalled the latter 
from a chase which was likely to 
be fruitless. The prizes proved to 
be the Dutch Republican frigate 
Pallas, of 36 guns, commanded by 
N. S. Aalbers, a captain in the 
Dutch navy ; the Victoria, a two- 
decked ship, of about 800 tons, 
commanded by Klaas Kenkin, se- 
nier captain in the Dutch com- 
(G) pany’? 
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y’s servite; and te Batavia, a 
ship of about 500 tons, command- 
ed by W. De Val, a captain in the 
same service : botl: the company’s 
ships are armed for the purpose 
of war, and richly laden with the 
produce of the Moluceas. The 
ship which escaped, I learn from 
our prisoners, was the Republican 
corvette William, mounting 20 
tawenty-fonr pounders, and manned 
with 110 men, The suppot and 
assistance I have received from 
captain Troubridge, on every other 
occasion, (throngh a difficult and 
perilous navigation,) I attribute to 
the same tilents, ability, and zeal, 
which he so nobly displayed on 
this one. I feel happy m an op- 
portunity for recommendmg Mr. 
Vurvis THlome, first 
the Greyhound, a deserving good 
officer, who proved that innate cou- 
rarcwas to beussisted by experience, 
und [ reaped the benehi of that 
which he had acquired at Copen- 
haren, by the advice and assist. 
ance which he gave me. ‘Lhe fire 
from the main decks, and the con- 
sequences of it, is the best enco- 
imum on leutenants Andoe and 
Whitchead ; but I beg leave to 
sudd, that their conduct has been 
as good and exempiary on every 
other occasion. [have had cause 
hw peak ot Mr. Mar an i tite body 
ait thes letter; 1 can only add, that 
he tsa credit to the: prefession to 
which he belongs. ‘Lhe behaviour 
of the warrant ofheers and mid- 
Sitpmen wus higrhil, becoming ; 
drom am mm st the latter I ber leave 
to recommend Messrs. Harris, Bray, 
Grace, and Majotibamks, as young 
ofhecers deservip , OF pronx tion. 
Phe coolness, bravery, and good 
conduct of the’ petty ofiicers and 
shiyy's company, were suchas would 
make it tédiaus, aliritceeh, and per- 
haps invidious, to atLemIpe tO gatr- 
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heutenant of 





ticularize their individual mene 
they have long, by their exrdlen 
behaviour, had a claim og 
gratitude, and they now have ame 
on my admiration ; suffice it the 
to say, that an enthusiastic 
reigned throughout the ship; 
as 1 fancy belongs to Bring 
alone. Captain Troubridge 
in the highest terms. of the He. 
rier; he = requested me to make 
known the great assistance bem 
ceived from Mr. Mitchell, the fy 
lieutenant, and the very exemply 
conduct of acting lieetenan € 
Hole, and Mr. R. Quaist, the ms 
ter, In expressing his appribe 
tion ot the conduct of the warm 
and petty othcers, he ments 
Messrs. Coffin and Mitford, mb 
shipmen, especially ; and I wk 
the liberty of adding that babd 
them have served their time Pe 
all other particulars I beg lam 
to refer you to the inclosed repay, 
from the perusal of which you wl 
perceive how much his majeayi 
ships have suffered in their Tans 
and rigging; but you will pe 
ticipate in the joy which 1 i 
that our loss has been tiley 
when compared with that of te 
] ave, KC. 
kL. Ecrumstest 

Greyhound, 1 killed aod 
wounded.—Hiarrier, 3 wourdes 
—Tortal, | killed, and 1 1 wounded 

Officers slightly woundee= 
Greyhound, James Wood, but 
swain ; George Majoribanks & 
ter's mate; and John B 
clerk. " 
Oa board the ships Pam 
§ killed, and 2 wounded. {1 
captain, pilot, and + wes 
dead ).— Victorias 2 killed 
via, 2 killed and 7 woun 
lieutenant and one seaman 6 
dead—Total, 12 billed 3? 
ed, 
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Ofeer killed. —Batavia, P. Hul- 
lieutenant. 

ened sPallas, N. 
Aalbers, captain, since dead ; 
K, Sander, second lieutenant ; E. 
¢ Heron, fifth lieutenant ; A. 
Eee, midshipman ; T. Ammban, 


deb—Batavia, F. H. Mammsel, 
iesemant ; Genit Fredericks, ditto, 


sect dead, 
E. EvpxinsTtone. 


& Holywell, Flintshire. This 
ly, twenty-seven men were killed 
acalanine, owing to the fire- 
limp ansing. They were drawn 
inthe course of the day, but so 


4 as scarcely to be known 


relations. The scene of 

that took place, masters 

@ deeription; wives screaming 
et for their dead husbands, chil- 
deafor their fathers. One poor 
fmtn, as soon as she saw her hus- 
ted fell into a fit, and expired 
ately; another, from the 
immediately fell into labour, 
was delivered on the spot. 
The accident was occasioned by 
beseward of the mine neglecting 
b have the damp drawn out; 
Mich was perceived by the miners 
wt log before itarose. One hu- 
St Man went down to save as 
Bay as he could. He brought 
Shar alive. He then returned 
Pare a little boy, only nine years 
& The child leaped oa his back, 
aad in tha: manner was brought 
wer the mouth of the pit; but the 
of air was too much for 


ihe 
send, fve one gasp, and ex- 


phate, a fre broke out at the 
d Codringion’s, at Sta- 

ig bear ‘Taunton, which en- 
“msumed the Parsonace- 
bene, and the a 


whole of his furni- 
vt clthes, &e. Fortunately, as 
“ppeued by day, no lives were 


R R 


- the prosecutrix. 
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lost. What rendered the scene 


truly distressing was, Mrs. Codringe 
ton’s being about to be contined 
for her tenth child. 

10. Matthew Daley was indict 
ed for violently assaulting and 
cruelly beating and ill-treating his 
wife, Maria Daley. 

The case excited .considerable 
interest, from the elegant manners 
and prepossessing appearance of 
She said that she 
had been prevailed upon, some 
years since, to elope from the abode 
of her parents, by a young gentle- 
man of family and fortune who 
had seduced her. She quiited 
England, and went to reside with 
him in Ireland, where she was sur- 
rounded by wealth and splendour. 
After a considerable period had 
elapsed, she became acquainted 
with the defendant, who disclosed 
to her his passion, assuring her, 
that it she would leave her pro- 
tector, he would make her his wife. 
She was sensible of her own de- 
graded situation, that of living as 
the mistress of the man who had 
seduced her; and having learned 
that the defendant was the son of a 
respectable attorney in Dublin, she 
resolved to become the wife of a 
poor man, rather than remain the 
mistress of arich one. She left her 
seducer, and was married to the de- 
fendant about a year since. ‘They 
had not, however, been married 
more than three weeks, when she 
discovered the violence and depra- 
vity of her husband’s disposition. 
He beat her, sold off her turmiture, 
and turned her into the street. 
She quitted Ireland, and sought 
an asylum once more under the 
roof of her parents, at Lynn, im 
Norfolk. The defendant followed, 
and found her out. He compelled 
her to come to London, and forced 
her upon means to obtain their mu- 
(G 2) tual 
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tual support, which she blushed to 
think of. In that way he had for 
months kept up the appearance of 
a gentleman, daily compelling her 
to expose her person and her con- 
stitution to the hire of every loose 
obtruder, with this especial remark, 
that she was to be careful in se- 
lecting old admirers, or he should 
be jealous. 

| Here the defendant interrupted 
her narrative, by saying, that when 
he so stated he was drinking cham- 
paign, and might be elevated beyond 
the bounds of discretion. ] 

Mrs. Daley continued, The de- 
fendant’s- brutality, even though 
she was sacrificing her feelings and 
her health for his support, was be- 
yond example; he beat her, and 
turned her into the street naked at 
midnight. She was again obliged to 
leave him, and took obscure lodg- 
ings m the Edgware road. The 
defendant again found her out, and 
beat her till her screams brought 
the mistress of the house to her re- 
lief, and probably saved her life. 
She was_at that time without food, 
or money to purchase it; and while 
the female alluded to was giving 
her nourishment below stairs, and 
advising her to get the protection 
of the law, the defendant, who re- 
mained in her lodging-room, stript 
her drawers of her shawls, &c., 
and, having pawned them, sold the 
duplicates to a woman for one 
grumea ; after which he returned to 
the pawnbroker and prevented the 
party from obtaining the things 
out of pledge, which had been so 
parchased.—A_yariety of other 
transactions were detailed, equally 
wicked and depraved, and the de- 
fendant was found guilty of the 
assault and ill-treatment, and or- 
dered mto custody till the court 
sould deliberate upon his sens 
sence, 
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The defendant denied 
was legally married to oa 
cutrix ; and said that he had» 
a travelling clereyman ig 
half-a-guinea to perform the » 
vice, but that the marri Wasag 
lawful ; thus adding an addition 
circumstance to the catalogue ¢ 


his depravities, 


QUEEN+SQUARE. 


Mr. Andrews underwes , 
fourth examination. The fire se 


ness called was Mrs. Harris, th 
wife of the merchant who bi 
lost his plate, and the 

ter of Harris from whose home: 
was said to have been stolen, The 
lady corroborated what had be 
adyanced by Mr. Young, whom 
deemed the plate. 

Mr. Brown, who resides inte 
neighbourhood of Bedfi 
stated, that he lived a) phe. 

ndent property, and 
Surah y with the prisoner inde 
King’s Bench, a few months sm 
He (Mr. B.) was disc yy 
the insolvent act as as oe 
prisoner, and about the same tim} 
they had become the most itm 
friends; and Mr. Andrews a 
his release lived in Great 
street, Bloomsbury, where be Bf 
his chariot and a livery-sera™® 
which was afterwards rep 
a family coach and two livey# 
vants. Mr. Andrews had gr@ 
this witness to understan that 
was on the eve of come 
unlimited fortune, as the 
bishop Andrews ; and Mr, 7 
and his lady used frequently ® ts 
with the prisoner, 4s ag 
lady with them. At ea 
drews’s dinner party, colond al 
vison, Maltby, MéCullum i 
others, used to be pee sl 
these persons were never Dr 
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Brown’ table. In a con- 
a vl a Mrs, Roberts, 


weedte dine at the prisoner's 
sale that iy, in the presence of 
ifs Brown, felt herself surprised 
gating Mrs, Andrews pay some 
saksmen’s bills, and publicly de- 
paced so mistaken an idea! This 
had subscribed yee hun- 

to Mr. Andrews’s 

ody (tl besides having 
dx him some little favours while 
ie vas inthe King’s Bench. He 
bed alo some bills of colonel Da- 
ron’s , which were not 
mde. Mr, Brown had also re- 
endaletter from the prisoner, 
to the earl of Besbo- 

which was to procure him 

B.) a place of four or five 


a year under government, 
shsbbedelivered to the earl. Mr. 
hewn had received this mark of 
teiees from the prisoner, after 
had leat him four hundred 

and he needed no promise 

bat advance; for Mr. An- 

tem, by his open conduct, had 

ge the better of his 

which he felt no hesitation in 
mag to him. 

Apoorman of the name of New- 
tabs, at whose house the prisoner 
lost 25/. by him, by paying 

$ shop and other little 
and gave a very singular 

of the prisoner’s con- 
Heacted the part of an em- 
gentleman, and one day 
speech, which he said 
from the hustings at Ips- 
when he was a candidate for 
ation of that borough 


Andrews complai 

; plained of the 
conduct of the magistrate 
mquiry, and again de. 
Seer having had an intention 


any one. A commit- 
sat daily at Fishmon- 
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gers’ hall, to carry on this foul con- 
spiracy against him ; and however 
his feelings might be tortured by 
being made a ridicule in that office, 
a jury would convince the world of 
his innocence. The prisoner was 
remanded for another examination. 

A shocking circumstance oc- 
curred last Wednesday morning, 
at Shacklewell. A tradesman who 
rents a house and garden, in which 
there is a number of choice flowers, 
having been frequently robbed, re- 
solved, if possible, to deter the thief 
from committing similar depreda- 
tions; he therefore notified that 
man traps were set. About one 
o’clock he was alarmed by groans 
issuing from the garden; and, ac- 
companied by a man-servant,, pro- 
ceeded to the spot, where to his 
surprise he found his own brother 
caught by the leg. Surgical as- 
sistance was procured, but the suf- 
ferer was obliged to have his leg 
amputated. 


LONDON GAZETTE EXTRAORDI- 
NARY-. 


Downing-street, April 12. 


The following dispatch was re- 
ceived from brig. gen. Auch- 


muty. 
Monte Video, Feb. 6. 


Sir, I have the honour to ‘in- 
form you, that his majesty’s troops 
under my command have taken 
by assault, and after a most de- 
termined resistance, the import- 
ant fortress and city of Monte 
Video. The Ardent, with her 
convoy, arrived at Maldonado on 
the 5th of January ; and I imme- 
diately took under my orders the 
troops from the Cape, commanded 
by lieutenant-colonel Backhouse. 
On the 13th I evacuated that place, 
without opposition, leaving a smi! 
garrison on the island of Gerrit. 

(G3) On 
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On consulting with rear-admiral 
Stirling, it was determined to at- 
tack Monte Vidco; and I landed 
on the morning of the 18th, to the 
westward of the Caretas rocks, in 
a small bay, about nine miles from 
the town. The enemy were in 
great force, with guns on the 
heights, when we disembarked ; 
but they did not advance to oppose 
us, and suffered me to take a strong 
position, about a mile from the 
shore. A trifling cannonade, and 
some firing at the outposts, com- 
menced in the afternoon, and oc- 
casionally during our stay on the 
ground. On the 19th we moved 
towards Monte Video. ‘The right 
column, under the hon. brig. gen. 
Lumley, was early opposed, About 
4000 of the enemy's horse occu- 
pied two heights to his front and 
right. As we advanced, a heavy 
fire of round and grape opened 
upon us; but a spirited charge in 
front, from the light battalion un- 
der lieutenant-colone! Browniigg, 
dispersed the corps opposed to him, 
with the loss of a gun. The enemy 
on the flank did not wait a similar 
movement, but retreated. ‘hey 
continued retirmg before us, anJ 
permitted us, without any further 
Opposition, except a distant canno- 
nade, to take up a position about 
two miles from the citadel. Our 
advanced posts occupied the sub- 
urbs, and some small parties were 
posted close to the works; but in 
the evening the principal part of 
the suburbs was evacuated. The 
next morning the enemy came out 
of the town, and attacked us with 
their Whole force, about 6000 men, 
and a number of guns. They ad- 
vaneed in two columns; the right, 
consisting ol cavalry, to turn our 
left flank, while the other, of in. 
tuntry, attacked the left of our 
line ; this column pushed in our 
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advanced posts, and 
hard on’ our out-picquer of te 
men, that colonel Browne, why 


commanded on the lef, Orden 
three companies of the 4hh, 


major Campbell, to their same 
these companies fell in w te 
head of the column, and ten 
bravely charged it; the charge wy 
as gallantly received, and ome 
numbers fell on both sides; ¢ 
length the column began to ¢ 
way, when it was suddenly atin 
petuously attacked in flank by the 
rifle corps, and light battaie, 
which I had ordered up, and & 
rected to the particular point. Te 
column now gave way on all dy, 
and was pursued, with 
slaughter and the loss of a gua. 
the town. The right colon, & 
serving the fate of their om 
panions, rapidly retired, wither 
coming into action. The lsd 
the enemy was considerable, ai 
has been estimated at 1500 me; 
their killed might amount to & 
tween 2 and 300; we have tie 
the same number of prisoners, i 
the principal part of the wound 
got back imto the town; 1@ 
happy to add, that ours was om 
paratively trifling. The com 
quences of this affair were great 
than the action itself. Insteadd 
finding ourselves surrounded #2 
horse, and a petty warfare ae 
posts, many of the inhabitants 
the country separated, and ret 
to their several villages, and * 
were allowed quietly to st 
before the town. From thet 
information I could obtain, 1 
led to believe that the defences ¢ 
Monte Video were weak, and Oe 
garrison by no means dispos! ® 
make an obstinate resestamet; 

I found the works truly 
ble, with 160 pieces of cannes} 
they were ably defended. 
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being in possession of the 
eof Rarones, commanded the 
iyboury and [ was aware that 
ger gun-boxts would annoy us, as 
ia approached. A two-gun bat- 
gas constructed on the 2%d, 
beep them in check, and our 
were extended to the har- 
and completely shut in the 
parson on the and side. Their 
ication was still, however, 
gen by water, and their boats 
saveed to them troops and pro- 
eaease even water for the garri- 
eo was obtained by these means; 
bribe wells that supply the town 
ver in our possession. On the 
teh we opened batteries of four 
twenty-four pounders and two mor- 
ts, aodeall the frigates and 
muller vessels came in, as close 
whey could with safety, and can- 
waded the town. But finding 
tat the garrison was not intimi- 
tual into a surrender, I con- 
ected, on the 28th, a battery 
faz twenty-four pounders, within 
ithousand yards of the south-east 
tamon of the citadel, which I was 
med Was in so weak a state 
ta it might be easily breached. 
parapet was soon in rvins, 
tmthe rampart received little in- 
fy, and 1 was soon convinced 
S@ my means were unequal to a 
tegular siege; the only prospect of 
sccess that pfesented itself was, to 
ta battery as near as possible 
Bawall by the south gate, that 
Ms the works to the sea, and en- 
or to breach it. This was 
megs battery within 
yards; and though it 
om to a very superior fire 
7 the enemy, which had been 
estant during the whole of the 
"ft, a breach was reported prac- 
“able‘on the 2d instant M: 
: . dVeany 
induced me not to delay 


 asaule, though lL was aware 
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the troops would be exposed to a 
very heavy fire in approaching and 
mounting the breach. Orders 
were issued for the attack an hour 
before day-break the ensuing morn- 
ing, and a summons was sent to 
the governor in the evening to sur- 
render the town, ‘l'o this messace 
no answer was returned. ‘The 
troops destined for the assault con- 
sisted of the rifle corps under major 
Gardner, the light infantry under 
lieutenant-colonel Brownrigg and 
major Trotter, the grenadiers un- 
der majors Campbell and Tucker, 
and the 38th regiment under lieu- 
tenant-colonel Vassal and major 
Nugent. They were supported by 
the 40th regiment under major 
Dalrymple, and the 87th under 
lieutenant-colonel Butler and ma- 
jor Miller. ‘The whole were com- 
manded by colonel Browne. The 
remainder of my force, consisting 
of the 17th light dragoons, detach- 
ments of the 20th and @lst light 
dragoons, the 47:h regiment, a 
company of the 7Ist, and a corps 
of 700 marines and seainen, were 
encamped under brigadier-general 
Lumley, to protect our rear. At 
the appointed hour the troops 
marched to the assault. They ap- 
proached near the breach before 
they were discovered, when a de- 
structive fire from every gun that 
could bear upon it, and from the 
musketry of the garrison, opened 
tipon them. Heavy as it was, out 
loss would have been comparatively 
trifling, if the breach had been 
open; but, during tlie night, and 
under our fire, the enemy lad bar- 
ricaded it with hides, so as to ren- 
der it- nearly impracticable. ‘The 
night was extremely dark. ‘The 
head ofsthe column missed the 
breach; and, when it was ap- 
proached, it was so shut up, that 
it was mistaken for the untouched 
(G +) wall. 
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wall. In this situation the troops 
remained under a heavy fire for a 
quarter of an hour, when the 
breach was discerned by captain 
Rennie of the 40th light serra b 
wh.o pointed it out, and gloriously 
tell as he mounted it. Our gallant 
soldiers rushed to it, and, difficult 
as it was of access, forced their 
way into the town. Cannon were 
placed at the head of the principal 
streets, and their fire for a short 
time was destructive: but the 
troops advanced in all directions, 
clearing the streets and batteries 
with their bayonets, and overturn. 
ing their cannon. The 40th regi- 
ment, with colonel Browne, fol- 
lowed. They also missed the 
breach, and twice passed through 
the fire of the batteries before they 
found it. The 87th regiment was 
posted near the north gate, which 
the troops who entered at the 
breach were to open tor them ; but 
their ardour was so great that they 
could not wait. They scaled the 
walls, and entered the town as the 
troops within approached it. At 
day-light every thing was in our 
possession except the citadel, which 
made a show of resistance, but 
soon surrendered, and early in the 
morning the town was quiet, and 
the women were peaceably walk- 
ng the streets. The gallantry dis- 
played by the troops during the 
assault, and their forbearance and 
orderly behaviour in the town, 
speak so fully in their praise, that 

is unnecessary for me to say 
how highly Iam pleased with their 
conduct. The service they have 
ween engared in since we landed, 
has been uncommonly severe and 
laborious, byt not a murmur has 

saped them ; every thing I wish. 
ed has been effected swith order and 
cheerfulness. Our loss during the 
e was trifling, particularly as 
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we were not sheltered 

proaches, and the amp 
shot and shells was incessant, p. 
it is painful for me to add, thes 
was great at the assault. Moy 


most valuable onal. Aa 


killed and wounded. a 
rymple of the 40th was cat 
field-ofticer killed. Li 

lonels Vassal and Brownrigg, and 
major ‘Tucker, are among te 
wounded. Iam ¥ concerned 
to say, that the two former ars. 
verely so. The enemy's los es 
very great, about 800 killed, 9 
wounded, and the governor de 
Pasquil Ruis Huidobro, with @ 
wards of 2000 officers and me, 
are prisoners. About 1500 escape 
in boats, or secreted themselves a 
the town. From brigadier 

the honourable W. Lumley ad 
from colonel Browne I havem 
ceived the most able and most i 
lous assistance and support. The 
former protected the line from te 
enemy during our march, and oe 
yered our rear during the sege. 
The latter conducted it with gres 
judgement and determined bra 
The established reputation of 
royal artillery has been firmly sp 
ported by the company under my 
orders, and I consider myst 
much indebted to captains Wats 
Dickson, Carmichael, and Wil 
gress, for their zealous and ab 
exertions. Captain Fanshaw, of de 
engineers, was equally zealous 
though young in the service 0 
ducted himself with such = 
that I have no doubt of bis prom 
ing a valuable oiltcer. Owing @ 
great fatigue, he was taken we 
the midst of our operations = 
captain Dicksoa readily undertost 
his office, and executed # with Be 
greatest judgment. From the bes 
ot the corps and departments _ 
the gencral staff of the army 
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medical and from my own 
Seaeal tall, I have received the 
ait and cheerful assist- 
axe. It is sufficient to say, that 
the utmost cordiality has subsisted 
between rear-admiral Stirling o- 
[have received from him 
a ~sapts attention, and 
ing in his power to grant. 
te and officers the 
have been equally zealous to 
past us; but I feel particularly in- 
dted to captains Donelly and 
Palmer for their great exertions. 
They commanded a oorps ~ “ef 
noes and seamen that were landed, 
ad were essentially useful to us 
with the and in the batteries, 
as well i ie bringing up the 
@dsance and stores, This dis- 
patch will be delivered to you by 
ior Tucker, who was wounded 
m4 assault ; and as he has long 
beenin my confidence, I beg leave 
ror ge to him for further par- 
tealars. Iam, &c. 
S. Avcumury. 
B.S. I am extremely con- 
emed to add, that lieutenants-co- 
— and Brownrigg both 
erday of their wounds. I 
at ie myself with hopes of 
mer tecovery; but a rapid mor- 
teation has deprived this moe 
Ps two most able and gallant 


5 


Killed, wounded, and missing 
the 16th and 20th ult. 

t, 1 drummer, IS rank 

ad file, killed; 2 majors, 3 cap- 
tans, | panenant, 2 serjeants, 1 
» 119 rank and file 
Wounded ; rank and file mite 
ee the siege, 1 captain, 
and file, killed; 1 lieute- 
lensign, 12 rank and file, 
~weas 7 rank and file, miss- 
K—mAt the assault, | major, Scap- 
~) = Heutenants, 2 serjeants, 5 
105 rank and file, kill- 
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ed; 2 lieutenant-colonels, 3 cap- 
tains, 8 lieutenants, 4 ensigns, + 
staff, 18 serjeants, 5 drummers, 
235 rank and file, wounded.—To- 
tal, 1 major, 4 captains, 3 lieute- 
nants, 2 serjeants, 6 drummers, 
126 rank and file, killed ; 2 lieute- 
nant-colonels, 2 majors, 6 captains, 
10 lieutenants, 5 ensigns, 4 staff, 
20 serjeants, 6 drummers, 366 rank 
and file, wounded; 8 rank and file, 
missing : captains Wilgress and 
Crookshanks, and $l rank and file, 
included in the above, have since 
returned to their duty. 

Officer killed on landing : lieu- 
tenant Fitzpatrick, of the 40th.— 
Slightly wounded upon landing, 
major Trotter, of the 88d; major 
Campbell, of the 40th; captains 
Willgress, of the royal satiety » 
Ge of the 38th; Rogers, 
of the 40th ; lieutenant Chawner, 
of the 95th—Killed during the 
siege, captain Beaumont, of the 
87th.—Wounded during the siege, 
lieutenant O’Brien, of the 87th; 
honourable C. Irby, midshipman. 
—Killed in the assault, major Dal- 
rymple, of the 40th, captain Ren- 
nie, of ditto; lieutenant Alston, of 
ditto; captain Mason, of the 38th; 
lieutenant Browne, of the 87th ; 
captain Dickenson, of the 95th.— 
Wounded in the assault, 11th regi- 
ment, lieutenant-colonel Brown- 
riggs since dead. —40th, lieutenant 
Smith, andensign Cameron.—87th, 
lieutenants Evans and M¢Rea.— 
38th, lieutenant-colonel Vassal, cap- 
tain Shipton, lieutenant Brownson ; 
ensigns White, Willshire, and Fra- 
zer (the last since dead); pay- 
master Willshire, adjutant Hewill, 
and assistant surgeon Garrat.— 
40th, captain Whetham, lieutenants 
Wallace, Johnson, and Ramus.— 
72d, major Tucker.—87th, assist- 
ant surgeon Wildair —O5th, licute- 
nants Scanlon and M‘Namara. 


A dis- 
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A dispatch from ‘admiral Stir- 
ling, dated Feb. 8, relates his co- 
operation with the military forces ; 
and mentions the landing of 800 
marines to assist them. Finding 
he could not get near enough wi 
the ships to produce any effect, he 
disposed of them so as to prevent 
any escape from the harbour. 
a“ The distance,” says he, “ which 
the ships lay from the shore, with 
the almost constant high winds 
and swell we had, and the great 
way every thing was to be dragged 
by the seamen, up a heavy sandy 
road, made the duty excessively 
laborious. The squadron had al- 
most daily 1400 men on shore, and 
this ship was otten left with only 
$0 men on board.—The defence 
made by the enemy protracted the 
siege longer than was expected, 
and reduced our stock of powder 
so low, that the king’s ships, with 
all the transports, and what a fleet 
of merchantmen had for sale, could 
not have furnished 2 further con- 
sumption for more than two days, 
when a practicable breach was for- 
tunately made, and on the 3d inst. 
early in the morning, the town 
and citadel were gallantly carried 
by storm.”—[After many enco- 
miums on the bravery of his of- 
ficers and men, the admiral states 
his loss at six killed, 28 wounded, 
and four missing, and gives a list 
of the prizes taken at Monte Vi- 
deo, comprising 57 vessels, from 
100 te 650 tons, besides 15 sloop- 
rigged gun-boats, and 6 row-boats 
with guns. } 

14. A letter from capt. Sayer of 
the Galatea frigate, dated coast of 
Caraccas, January 22, and trans- 
mitted by admiral Cochrane, gives 
un account of the capture of the 
French national corvette Lynx (one 
of those which escaped from sir 
Samuel Hood's squadron), by the 








my was discovered on the 


ing of the 2st, weary for La 
or 


Guira, and afterwards 


lona. - Her top-gallant sails were 
only visible ; and she had the ad 


vantage of a light breeze, whileth 
Galatea was nearly becalmed, Th 
boats of the Galatea then 

off, under the direction of the fre 
lieutenant, William Coombe, ma. 
ned with five officers, 50 

and 20 marines; and, after row. 
ing about 12 leagues in eight hoary 
(part of the time under a burning 
sun) they came up with her, going 
with a light land breeze, about te 
knots; our brave fellows in 
attempted to board on beth quar 
ters, but bv the fire of her 
which had been all trained aftis 
readiness, and having to combat 
with more than double their num 
bers, were twice repulsed by them 
The boats now dropped, and pours 
ed through the stern and quarter 
ports, a destructive fire of miusque 
toons and small arms, that cleared 
the deck of many of theenemy, whe 
were all crowded aft; when, aft? 
an arduous struggle (a third time)y 
for a footing, our men rushed + 
board, and in a few minutes drove 
all before them; the bowsprit and 


jib boom were covered ; some 


aloft, and others below; the ap 
tain and most of his officers wer 
lying wounded on the decks, leave 
ing the remainder of this 

of men in proud possession 
French 24 pounders ca 

and two long nine-pounders 
sers, pierced for 18 guns 
manned with 161 men, ih 


ed by M. Jean M. Yarquest 
dispatches from Guadaloupe for 


the 


Caraccas: she is two years 


and a well-equipp 
all respects, for his 


vice. 


fine vests * 
majesty’s * 
Mr. Walker, se 
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hel the Galatea, was killed, 
rgether with § seamen and ma- 
snes Twenty-two were wounded, 
anong whom = ceeowey, hirst 

sat. and Mr. Sarsfield mas- 
Si nace severely, and Mr. 
Green as ew ioe | 

board the Lynx 

were killed, and 20 wounded, most 

badly. Among the killed 
aaraids benenant. 

Aleter from sir A. Cochrane, 
eo beard the Jason, January 28, 
mentions the capture near Sora- 
mine tiver, of the ship La Favorite, 
(formerly in his majesty’s service, ) 

ing sixteen long sixes and 
thirteen Sireeounder carron- 
ades, having on-board 150 men. 
is gazette also contains an 
xcoatof the capture of two small 
Spanish frigates, on the Jamaica 
sation, by his majesty’s ships Or- 
pheus and Hunter. | 

Discovery of a valuable guld mine 

in India. 

Thesand of the rivers of Poni- 
xet, Palaur, and Cargoory in In- 
da, has long been celebrated for 
the quantity of gold found in it ; so 
abundant in fact, that, after heavy 
foods, gains of gold were con- 
tantly found in the ears of paddy 
0a the banks of the rivers. Res 
presentations on the subject having 
meently been made to the Madras 
fprcrament, they sent lieutenant J. 

aren to Ooscotta, to survey that 
district ; and the result has been 
the discovery of a tract, about 45 

in length, along the Yena 
veh «Nga Hills, abounding 

AWERICA AND THE WEST INDIES. 

The bill for prohibiting the im- 
Ptation of slaves into America, 

mee December 1807, has 
en © signature of the pre- 
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All the ~— proceedings against 


Mr. Burr have failed. Having 
surrendered himself, he was bound 
to appear at the supreme court of 
the territory of Mississippi. He did 
appear there; and the attorney 
general found he was not autho- 
rised to proceed against him, the 
offence of which he -was accused 
not having been committed within 
his jurisdiction: no bill was con- 
sequently prepared or found against 
him; and the grand jury having 
been discharged, Mr. B. conceived 
he was entitled to be discharged 
also. In consequence, he did not 
appear again atthe court. ‘This, 
however, was not the opinion of 
the governor of the Mississipi ; and 
he has proclaimed Mr. Burr as 
breaking his recognizance, and 
offered a reward . of 2000 dollars 
for his apprehension, 


PASSAGE OF THE DARDANELLES. 


14. The Porte was attacked in its 
territories by the Russians without 
any declaration of war; the acts of 
her internal administration were 
criticised in the proclamation of the 
enemy’s general; not a single di- 
plomatic note preceded the hostile 
operations, and no way was left 
open for a reconciliation. The 
English ambassador also acted in 
the same spirit; he saw the Rus- 
sian minister depart, and he re- 
mained tranquil. A few weeks 
after he appeared at a conference 
which took place on the 25th of 
January with the Sublime Porte. 
He handed a declaration, and then 
wert on board of a frigate, ordered 
the cables to be cut, and disap- 
peared; and on the 29th he sent 
from on board the frigate Endy- 
mion another note to the Porte. It 
was plain at this crisis, that it wis 
intended to impose upon the Porte 
by a sudden blow; for scarcely we 
the 
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the ambassador arrived at Tenc- 
dos, when the squadron of admiral 
Duckworth appeared there also. 
After the English admiral had 
waited some time at Tenedos, he 
appeared withtwo 3-deckers, three 
$0-gun ships, two 74s, and a few 
bomb-vessels, before the Darda- 
nelles. Favoured by a south wind, 
the enemy’s squadron arrived at 
eight o’clock in the morning of 
19th February before the batteries 
of the two first towers; the latter 
bewan a brisk and well-directed fire, 
which the English did not answer. 
When they arrived off the heights 
of the two other forts, the batteries 
began to play upon the ships. 
The wind drove the ships for- 
ward, and the batteries of the 
fort were badly manned. Off the 
heights of Gallipoli, the English 
squadron encountered a ‘lTurk- 
sch ship of the line and five fri- 
gates. The crews of these vessels 
were in the mosques. Besides, 
what could this division do against 
so superior a force? The English 
attacked them, and were accused 
of a transgression which was said to 
be peculiar to the nation, and with 
which they had already disgraced 
themselves by the burning of four 
Spanish frigates. The English 
admiral, in short, burned the six 
Turkish ships of war; and yet war 
was not declared, negotiations were 
still going on, and the minister of 
the Porte was still in London. Con- 
stantinople was in an uproar; in 
place ct despondency being pro- 
duced, all the inhabitants were in- 
flimed. 
On the 20th, at five clock in 

the ever ing, the English « juadron 


appeared before the Seructio. 
\" " _ 
Sotvng Was prenared to reccive 
«+ . . , , . . . ~* oo . - 
. en; MOL A \) u peme Vas in a 


state of defence ; but every one ran 
toarms. The Grand Sultan wae 
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= first to proceed to the positions 
ch were thought most advisable 
~ oe batteries to be 

Turkish men, women, ¢ 
Armenians, Guia i 
sheiks, dervisess—all seized 
spades and shovels. ‘Ten French 
engineers, artillery, and artillery 
othcers, arrived from Dalmatigi; 
the night time. In five days, 
cannon and 100 mortars wer 
planted on the batteries, and the 
Purkish empire was not only w 
cured against the destruction of a 
few houses and buildings, but ale 
against the loss of its honour and 
dignity,—the only kisd of property 
which nations can never regai 
when they have once lost them, In 
the mean time, the English minister 
sent a boat on shore to demanda 
truce. The rage which filled allthe 
inhabitants was concealed, and the 
Kiaya Bey went on board of the 
admuiral’s ship to hear the proposals 
that might be made to him. They 
were as follow :—The Dardanelles 
to be given to the English; 15 
ships of war, fully equipped, tobe 
taken to Malta; the Porte to d& 
clare war against Frarice, and send 
away the ambassador; Russia te 
keep Moldavia and Wallachia; I 
mael, and the other fortresses on 
the Danube, to be delivered up t 
the Russians. Such proposals de 
served no answer. The next day 
the minister of the Porte was 
dispatched, but in vain. Either the 
acceptance of the conditions, # 
bombardment, was the lan 
ot the English admiral. He @ 
not think that mortars were » 
readiness, and that bombs 
answer bormbs.-——Such is the ent 
my's account of this affair. 

On ath Feb, the English am 
bassador required that @ 
should be appointed where he 


land, in order to confer with the 
minute 
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Porte. The Divan 
in future there was 
of ground in the 
empire, where an 
could land without 
to the just indigna- 
people ; that even in the 
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not sufficient power to 
, nglishman against the 
ot Mussulmen. The 
squadron now saw that 
innothing ; that the 
to be terrified, and 
ir plan had failed. ‘They 

sted from the first proposed 
conditions; but the Sultan replied, 
that he would not negotiate as long 
asthe English fleet was on this side 
othe Dardanelles; a sublime an- 
swet, to be compared to that of the 
Roman senate to Pyrrhus. ‘The 
English now proceeded to use iim 
gue, Corruption, and meanness ; 
a resorted to by injus- 
tee and presumption. 

On 26th Feb. admiral Duck- 
worth sent a note along with the 
mtructions of admiral Louis to 
the Reis Effendi, whom he ex- 

to resume the negotiations. 
teGrand Sultan was inflexible ; 
bis conduct was energetic and de- 
sed. ern a educated in the 
Seraglio, he behaved himself as a 
pracewho had spent all his life in 
camps. He was night and day 

h his troops, or upon the bat- 
tenes, On 2d March, general Se- 
=i Was permitted to approach 

> former found him on 
k, in the midst of his sol- 

\—The Grand Seignior said to 
ey The English wish that I 
a remove the French ambas- 

yaad commence war against 
my best friend. Write to the em- 
that I received a letter from 
my yeterday, that I shal] stand by 
"gagements, that he may de- 
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pend upon me as truly as I depend 
on him.” ‘The Seraglio and the 
European and Asiatic shores were 
covered with batteries; every de- 
scription of fortifications was erect- 
ed towards the Dardanelles, which 
were planted every where with 
cannon, and provided with camps. 
In these circumstances, the English 
fleet thought it advisable to with- 
draw. It has repassed the Darda- 
nelles, and came to an anchor on 
the 3d, two leagues on the other 
side of the Streights, on the side of 
the old Castle of Asia. 

16. A court martial assembled 
on-board the Gladiator, on this and 
the following day, to tnquire into 
the conduct of captain Whitby, late 
of the Leander, on a charge of 
violating the .neutraliiy of a state 
in amity with his majesty, and 
having, within the jurisdictions of 
the United States of America, un- 
lawfully, wiiiully, and of his malice 
aforethought, caused a shot to be 
fired, whereby John Pearce, a 
citizen of America, was feloniously 
killed and murdered. ‘The court 
were*of opinion that the charge 
had not been proved, and did ad- 
judge captain Whitby to be ac- 
quitted, 


SINGULAR SUICIDE. 


17. An inquisition was taken yes- 
terday at Harpledown, near Ux. 
bridge, on the body of Andrew 
George Mautimer, Esq. who put 
a period to his existence on Friday 
last, whilst taking an airmg in his 
carriage. ‘The deceased, who was 
for many years a merchant in the 
Metropolis, was far advanced in 
age, and had been contined by 
sickness for the last two years, 
which reduced him at intervals to 
a state of insanity. He had ap- 
parently in a great measure reco- 
yered previous to the day of his 

death, 
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death, and on that morning he or- 
dered his carriage to take an airing. 
The coachman had observed the 
deceased in a reclining posture in 
the coach, and he supposed him to 
be sleeping; but on his arrival at 
his master’s residence, he discover- 
ed that the deceased had inflicted a 
wound in his neck with a penkmile, 
which was found near him, and had 
cuused his death; he has left no 
family. Verdict—Jns iity 

18. About three this aliernoon, 
as a vessel was coming from the 
fort of Harwich, with two com- 
panies of the 79th regiment of 
Scotch Piyhlanders, in number 95 
men, wornen, and children, she up- 
set in a squall of wind, owing chiet- 
ly to so many men being upon 
deck. ‘Though assistance was umn- 
wnediately given, only three small 
children were picked up, floating 
on the water, all in petticoats; 
one which, a boy, the father had 
heid by his clothes in his teeth ten 
or fifteen minutes tll some person 
caught hold of its clothes to save 
lLimself, and pulled it from him, 
the father all the time clinging to 
the rigging, and is one of the num- 
ber saved; in the whole, 13 sol- 
diers, 2 officers, the master, and 
one woman; every means was sed 
to restore the children, but in vain. 
One of his majesty’s gun-brigs 
coming in just at the time, turned 
its boat off, and was the means of 
saving the chief of them that were 
saved, eight of them having hung 
just to the rigging. : 

We are sorry to state the loss of 
the Blanche frigate; the particu- 
lars of which are contained in a 
Jetter from captain sir Thomas 
Lavie, dated Brest, March 9. The 
ship sailed from Portsmouth on the 
Sd, to join admiral sir James Sau- 
marez,and encountered most teme 
pestuous weather, On the night 
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ofthe 4th she struck. The Captain 
thus proceeds: “The night was 
dreadtully dark and cold, and there 

was no possibility of discriminati 
whether the rocks were distant 
from the land, or connected. with 
the shore; however, happily, it 
proved the latter. | immediately 
ordered the masts to be cut away, 
and recommended the officers and 
men to stay by me and the ship to 
thelast. <A few hands got into the 
quarter-boats; and they were no 
sooner onthe water than they were 
dashed to pieces. It was about 
high water; and while the tide 
flowed the ship lay tolerably easy, 
until it began to fall, when most 
tremendous breakers covered us, 
Iremained by the wheel until she 
divided amidships, and fell over 
seaward. ‘The crew were all on 
the side, and hauled me up to 
them, It was pleasing te observe 
the utiention they paid me to the 
last; and now they caress me as 
their father. We lay in this state 
about three hours, when the water 
lett the wreck sufficient for us to 
attempt a landing, and, with the 
exception of a few, got safe on 
shore, aud assembled under a rock, 
when three cheers were given to 
the remains of the poor dear 
Blanche. At day-light, not two 
pieces of wood were left together, 
and the masts were shattered into 
shivers. Nothing was saved; and 
we make a most shabby appear- 
ance. A cask of rum was the on- 
ly thing found on the shore ; and, 
atter | wus carried to a cottage, 
some were so imprudent as to 
broach it, by which about 15 died. 
It is not possible to ascertain our 
exact loss, but should think 45, 20 
of whom were marines. the 
officers are saved. Mr. Goodhew, 
assenger, died through fear. We 
anded on .a shocking coast; *but 
every 
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every attention possible was paid to 
ys. We have already been marche 
ed about 30 miles, and are nowat 
Brest, which is a heaven to all 
bands, as they are most comfort. 
ably lodged and fed in the navy 
hospital.” * : 

90. A most extraordinary cir- 
cumstance occurred at Shetheld: 
a clergyman, who resides near our 
parish church, was hastily sum- 
moned thither, early in the morn- 
ing, to marry a couple, the woman, 
as he was informed, being taken 
very ill. He accordingly attended 
as soon as the clock struck eight, 
and immediately proceeded with 
the ceremony, which however was 
scarcely concluded, and the regis- 
ter duly signed and witnessed, ere 
the young bride appeared in such 
extremity of pain, as to render her 
removal, without the approbation 
of a surgeon, highly unwarrant- 
able, if not absolutely impracti- 
cable. A neighbourmg one, who 
was instantly procured, arrived 
jast in ume to deliver the poor 
woman in the vestry (in the pre- 
sence of the clerk’s wife, who very 
humanely slipped in on the occa- 
sion, and of the sexton, an elderly 
matron) of a very fine girl, which 
was baptized before it left the 
church by the name of Sarah; and 
betore nine o’clock a sedan con- 
veyed the happy mother to the 
house of her grandfather, at the 
Bridge-houses, where she and the 
miant were pronounced “ as well as 
can be expected,” It ought to be 
mentioned, ii justice to bath parties, 
“iat insuperable obstacles hitherto 
impeded their. mere early and 
much wished for union; that the 
woman was very well when she left 
home, and that a fall which she got 
oa the snowy pavement, in coming 
24 church, probably hastened the 
a00ve singular catastrophe, 
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John Robinson,’ of Mickleby, 
farmer, was committed to the cas- 
tle of York on the second mst. 
charged with the murder of 5Sa- 
sannah Wilson, who formerly liv- 
ed with him a servant, but who 
about two months since went to 
reside with a relation at Guis- 
brough. This poor girl left her 
friends at Guisbrough on the 
morning of the 17th kebruary (on 
the evening of which day there is 
every reason to believe she was 
murdered, though her body was 
not found till the 27th ef March), 
alleging she was going to see her 
master, who had promised to meet 
her with a bushel of wheat; but 
previous to her setting out, she told 
them (we use her own language), 
a fear had come that morning, that 
if any thing but good came to ber, 
they were to look to nobody but 
Robinson. Some weeks having 
elapsed without any tidings being 
received of her, it was conjectured 
she had been murdered ; and as 
she left Guisbrough to proceed to- 
wards Mickleby (a distance of 12 
miles) for the avowed purpose of 
meeting Robmson, suspicion na- 
turally fell upon him. This my- 
sterious affair having becume a 
common topic of conversation, on 
Good Friday several country peo- 
ple made a strict search for the 
body, which they at last found 
buried in a part of Robinson’s 
ground, At the coroner’s inquest 
Robinson’s servant deposed, that 
his master left lome about five 
o’clock in the evening of the day on 
which the girl left Guisbrough, and 
he toid his family he was going to 
Straiths, about four mules distant ; 
it appeared that he arrived at 
Straiths about half-past nine, and 
slept there that night, from which 
there is reason to believe that he 
proceeded to that place ee 
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ly after he had perpetrated the 
murder. The horror excited by 
this atrocious deed, is greatly 
heightened by the consideration 
that the unhappy victim was, at 
the time, in an advanced state of 
pregnancy. 

20. This day, the lord mayor of 
London, with a deputation of 
twelve aldermen and twelve com- 
moners, attended by the recorder 
and remembrancer, proceeded with 
an address of the corporation 
to the Queen’s Palace, a 
the Horse Guards and along the 
Park. The lord mayor’s state car- 
riage, his servants in state liveries, 
on foot, and anumber of carriages, 
between the trees had a most de- 
lightful effect. The procession ar- 
rived at the palace exactly at two 
o’clock, and soon after their arrival 
his majesty entered the levee room, 
when the recorder presented the 
address as follows : 


“ To the king’s most excellent 
majesty. 

“* The humble and dutiful address 
of the’lord mayor, aldermen, and 
commons of the city of London, 
in common council assembled. 


“ Most gracious sovereign ! 

“ We, your majesty’s most du- 
tiful and loyal subjects, the lord 
mayor, aldermen, and commons, 
of the city of London, in common 
council assembled, approach the 
throne with our warmest and most 
unfeigned gratitude, for the digni- 
fied and decided support and pro- 
tection recently given by your 
majesty to the Protestant reformed 
religion, as by law established, and 
for the firm and constitutional ex- 
ercise of your royal prerogative, to 
preserve the independence of the 
crown. 

“ Deeply sensible as your ma- 


jesty’s faithful citizens of London 


I PAL (April, 
at all times are, of the great and 
ee blessings we enjoy un. 
your majesty’s paternal 
ment, we should fastly aeeraie 
imputation of criminal indifference 
as the first municipal body in your 
majesty’s dominions, were we light. 
ly to consider the scrupulous re. 

d on —_ zeal, which have 
invariably ided your majesty, 
for the smuarvesion of our dae 
laws, and liberties, more particu. 
larly at this interesting conjunc. 
ture, or silently to withheld our 
loyal acknowledgments, due to the 
best of kings, for his wise and 
steady resolution to secure inviolate 
our glorious constitution in church 
and state. 

“ We contemplate, sire, with 
the warmest affection, and most 
profound veneration, the exercise 
of those unextinguishable princi 
ples in the royal breast, which pro- 


tect, in every situation, the religi- . 


ous interests of your people, and 
provide for the happiness and free- 
dom of posterity, by guarding the 
protestant succession in your @ia- 
jesty’s royal house, on the throne 
of the united kingdom. 

« Your majesty’s faithful citizens 
of London feel it no less their pride 
and exultation, ay their bounden 
and indispensable duty, to express 
the sentiments of face Bvt which 
animate their hearts, at the wise 
and dignified measures pursued by 
your majesty, for securing tbe glo- 
rious independence of the crown, as 
one of the three estates of our well- 
tempered and invaluable constitu 
tion. 
long spared ous by snore 

ng s to us by an over 
yo Pr ning and that the people 
this nd may be long sensible = 

e blessin majesty’s 
spicious 5 Rn in the pro- 


tection ef every thing dear to them, 
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ever been my 


yall d 
t affords 3 
- rp 
these advan 
’ 
more generally 
4 


sively enjoyed than at 
eriod; but, at the 
| ; 


meeti 


on imstant, 


h use, in 


Wil i 


have come to 


agitate the 


{ ountry 
4 


ia, #2 
their claims at the 
ment. They have 


committee 
t the: 
0 weir TF 


e cpre sve 


heir desire to 


etve the 


to prepare an : astra: 
otestant fellow- Ubyects, 
of their loyalty an 
rotion to the common cause 


cultivate 
unanim sO 


the pr resent mec ment 


“1807 


rence to every other consideration. 
That unanimity, and the confiden- 
tial and happy social intercourse 
that results trom aid accompanies 
it, are ¢n themselves preterable 
allthe polincal rights trom which 
the catholics are excluded, even 
were they to be admitted to those 
rivyhis in a much larger degree 
than they could ask or expect. 
When they live in an unrestrained 
interchange of brotherly atiection 
with their protestant brethren, they 
will feel without concern, 

Of al! the ills unhappy men endure, 

How small the part that kings can 

Cause or cure. 


95. Letters, received from a 


petty officer of the Nautilus, 18 

guns, captain Palmer, wrecked on 

a dead ‘rt island in the Mediterra- 

nean, state, that about 70 of the 

survivors, among whom was the 

tzin and first-lieutenant, had 

ped the horrors of a watery 

crave to encounter a more dreadful 

death by starvation. ql hese poor 

llows were without food nearly 

. The captain and first- 

nant, with the ereater part of 

sc on the island, EAA ioe 

Pe The survivors were 

*, with the dead 

Palmer’s coxe 

ry 3 Which, hor- 

» they were © bli iged to 

lives, until 

"by the boats of 

tdmiral Louis. 

is held on 

bo es loop Roebuck, 

in Yarmonth Roads, for the pur- 

pos¢ of trying heutenant Henry 
Weir, commander of his majesty’s 

late gu n -brig lerteter, togeth: rT 

Ww ch I his officers and crew, tor the 

capture of the said brig by the ene- 

my’s gun- vessels in the river 

Emms, on the mort ing of the 31st 

March. It appeaed, by the 


| ’ 
li ) cy ence 


en ET TOE a aw te 
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evidence adduced on the trial, that 


the Ferreter was attacked at day- 
break, cn the SIst of March, by 
seven Dutch gun-vessels, each 
carrying three 24-pounders and 50 
men. On discovering the 
heutenant Weir ordered lis cabie 
to be cut, and made sul 

brig; and notwithstanding the vast 


cone 


enemy , 
af 
on the 


superiority of force he had to 
tend ith, he, with hu little crew of 
only 34 men, detended the vessel 
in the most gallant manner, and 
hy a spirited fire from the Ferreter 
kept his assailants at bay for near 
forty: minutes. The dithculties he 
had to encountcr, however, were 
kill non 
the wind was 


such as neithes couracee 


could surmount 5 
" : : ’ 
Apainst his retiing out ¢ i the river, 
‘ * ; 
his sails and rivyyting were cut to 
| 
pe es, 2 id at this moment t 


Perreter grounded. In this con- 


dition, bemg periectly unmanage- 
able, and not being able to Oring 
a cun te he ir, the enemv boarded 
Lim on the bows and stern im great 


numbers. Further resistance would 
hive been rash and unavatli , lila, 
in all probability, v 
( isioned al sacrifice 
he had: motives of humanity, 
therefore, su, : t: 

, ae } . *. 
M elt the propri t 
people below. Great prans 

, , . 

lo hi a | lor tie Ciwil > atital pte- 
P aan’ ee Phe bi 3 

sence of mind displayed by Atm on 

this tryimg occasion, and to which, 

iadeed, may be attributed the pre- 
servation of the inves ol } iS peopie, 

. s . 

Lieutenant Weir made a very 
animated defence, m= which he 
expatiated v rn} considerable tbiltty 

e , 
on the zeal,/ promptitude, and ala- 


display ed ia\ 


erity 
men on this occasion, wd conclud- 
ed with a very able and cnergetic 
appeal to the feelings of the court 
, . . eo 
and bis auditors, 
The * _ 1 . or } " “d a oe 
ne court odving 1@urd the evi- 
| 


his handful of 


(Apri, 


ret nce, and having maturely weigh. 
ed and considered the same, were 


of opinion, that the Ferreter, which 


was Cay tured by the enemy’s gun. 
vessels in the river Emms, on the 

Ist of March, was gallantly de. 
fended by levtenant Weir,and thar 
furthor resistance would thave been 
fruit! ; ‘The ce urt, therefore, 
unanimously adjudged Jieutenans 


cers and crew, to he 


’ t? 

most NONOMTADIV acouitte 

1 ! rapiy ac }uitted ; and 
eo ert oo 1 

wey were thereovy most wonour- 


The 
resident returned lie oe. 
president returned heutenaat Weir 
» with a handsome and 


ably acquitted, accordingly, 


x 


uppropriwe compliment. 
An inquisition was taken, on 
Monde it Isl crt I eye - 
LO} > ail s INZLON, | wore |, 
Li 1, @o9. coroner for Middle. 
sex,on tac body of an untortunate 
fermile, who met her death on the 
preceding day.—It appeared in 
CcCVimence, that the deceased, wao 
wis the wiie of a re peci ible faire 

+! 1 . 1. 1 he 

merm the West of England, had, 
n cousequence of mental derange- 


placed im an asylum 
! at Islington. 
ider apartment was in the atue 
story, and she was attended by two 
one ot whom lefcthe room 
| 


. : 
minutes etriy On Sunday 


mornig, leaving 


the other m bed. 


The deceased seized an opportunity 
j , an 4 
of making her escape to the top ot 
} » 1 wid che 
toe House in iv cuicimse, and sac 
Wiis discovercal mi Urs situation by 
a person v ho resides opposite the 
a) : >) oa 1} 
muadhouse, but who could affore bet 
no relief. ‘he neighbour saw the 
ar x 


wretched woman step deliberately 
ra puravet and suspend herself 
by her hands a few seconds, when 
‘ fell from an immense herght. 
Her breastbone was dreadfully trae 
tured, and she was much bruised; 
but she lingered several hoursbetore 


feath relieved her from her mssery- 
” . » —- socarit ey. 
lhe verdict was, of course, lissanity 


+ 


r 








and 


pau-Dearers 


t Geo 

ho shot himself 

It appeared ia 
deceased, who 
leman about 22 
been lately mar- 

on which he 

n waiking 

triend m the 
return, the de- 
iend amused theme 
17 at marks m the 
house WV bi ‘re he re- 
} finished 
deceased 

hamber, and 
pistol which 

n firmine ut the 

id been subject 
and the 


a ver dict 


MmM1S- 
tren led 
being 

his 
iF lhave 


ct ire shh 


Monday last, for 


) ~ ‘ a # } 
Paul's Cathe dial, 


>and six, toll eved bv ZY 


} 


ana us many other 
duke ot Gloucester’s 
Lord De 
hn St. Aubin, 

ester, Mr. Whit- 
urable Mr. Elphin- 
Mr. W. Smith, were 


' 


his relatives and 


process'on, 


’ 
> ana 


wnd . 1. 4 . | 
ese 4 Cicer Mourners, Were [oi- 


u oy mie ptesident, council, wt- 
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ficers, and members of the Roval 
Academy. Mr. Opie was justly de- 
nominated the English Carravag- 
cio. Like him, his hand was not 
ulways duected by the graces, but 
constantly by the animated genius 
of painting. His draperies, though 
occastonally heavily executed, were 
always disposed with judgement 
and taste. His historical composi- 
tions, though devoid of the core 
rectness of the antique, always pos- 
sessed con tderable dignity. 

With more obvious taults than 
many eminent modern painters, he 
interested more than any of them. 


For it he was unclassical, he was 


always sensible and natural; and if 


melegant he was always vigorous, 
I he early } ; : 
n the eariy part of Dis provession- 
alcareer, Mr. Opie was with justice 
ensured tor want of grace in his 
} 
i 


} 


rures, OU FAT reriy Many ol 13 


nale neures, both ia portrait and 
tut CY Paling, have exhibited aA 
~ of gance and grace 

did and discriminate 


e ' 


’ i 
not «ny i@ 10 GlSe 


cern, but wiling to acknowledge 

uch. He was recently appomt- 
ed professor of pamting, and had 
delivered one year’ course ot lec- 
tures, in a style so str nelym irked 
by the same original and charac- 
teristic mind which his pamunygs 


exhibet, that no one possessed ot 


discernment could tay) for a mo- 
ment to recounte in Mr, Opre’s 
lectuses the satme gentus and the 
same mode of expressing which 


directed his cei¢brated pencil. 


MA Y. 

2. The tallowing disgraceful 
scene, Which must be regretted by 
the friends of decorum and good 
Mier of x) partie » took place ac 
Liverpoc ].—On Mr. Roscoe 
senting himself at 
dows of the Bonk 


ay 


case sa REET TE PME DIOL EEI ATE 








if 
o 
-d 
a] 
a 
Pi 
: 
7 
3) 
; 
om 
- 













ae ee Bae 


rile word to be heard. Mr. Rath- 
* 
entreated a ] ring’, but to as little 
purpose! A stone was soon aft 
wards thrown through one of t 
Bank windows, which passed close 
to Mr. Roscoe, and str 
leman owthe check standing near 


bone next presentec 


t 

him, which severely wounded him 
a second stone was then thro dy 
which fortunately missed the wii- 
dow. ‘These, however, were on! 
the sienalsto a scene of more brutal 
eutrage. "The gentlemen on horse- 
b ick, who had halted at the te Pp ¢ t 
Dale-street, were immediately as- 
led in the most furious manner 
with whips and sticks, provided, no 
doubt, tor the purpose. C 1. Wil- 


ae | 


liars was actually draeved otf h 

horse, and most scandalously treat. 

ed, whilst the poor animal was st 

t di the fi nk \ hi iki ‘ t 
| ves were thi 1 Im eve 

ft ea 1 rasa ofthe 

Mr. kee re severely 


reals ( le ul bh al ond. A ei - 
t ie TT ! a4 a sf aw if | 1] h 
hand, rushed with it th hi ihe 


throueh a window of the Bank, 
mine if ¢ rectly at tie vreast of 
Mr. Rathbone, who retired to avoid 
the brutalassault. In this state of 
id tumult, which the 


but unavailing callsfor the interter- 
: : 
ence of magistracy, that gentdematr 


was previiled upon, as the onl) 
me ins of putting a stop to 2 scene 
+1? _ ? 


nuisned, to retiz 


rerio ” 
4 


ofoutrage a L DIA 
On Monday the richt hor: 


Charles Bathurst made his public 

° 5 - , oe 
entr¥ as a yndidaute for br is 
but the No Porery mob received 


- 


. so aoe (May 


+t) | ? j -] Tl set 
him, on ti E.xcha ive, With reite. 
rated hisses and eras 
TALCG ill and 2Toans, and wi ud 


a 
not p rmithim to be heard, T) ey 
contimued ther conduct to the 
-. ‘ 
" ° . , . : 
White Lion inn, Where they he. 
came -outrary declaring ¢ ev 
ee eae, 62. 
wouldnotb represented by a triend 
Ot popery, and proceeded to de 
aS oe Ww lows. the whl 
3 yEIMOWS, The Whole of 
strive ly ' a) le trove ‘ y 
w! ae | re 4 ¢ ed ; and te 


, . 
some loose boys being taken 
! 


7} 


™ od. oO! “ot 7 “oor ' hy 
custody 1 tous condnet, the 


mov pi ceeded to the C unal 
House, the windows of which thes 
lso broke; and not a blue rib 
bon was to be see n the whole ven. 
ime. On Tucsd iy the election came 
on, when Mi sSsTs. Bathurst ind - 
Baillie were declared duly elected. 
Lhe hisses and groans of the poy 
er t, until Mr. Ba. 


ace X 
imt,got u PaliS hair, when the 
} sical eCvery disposity 
i ; a ei . 
. ‘ iL tary, DY tarow- 
rn . ells, &c. at him 
\ ’ ) 1... | 
vs i } Cu Only a ew 


, , 
‘ ‘ c tinh ha d } 
I Se, Wich SO Cla 
} } 
r f } nNeor thor 
s : pe Vpits 
: . a 
st 9 Se Ol. iCil 
‘ ’ } 
. a ble bs irst, HAV 
5 ae P 
: ‘TC wi Ls Ya 
otlig t 1 from his char 
; ens 
, h 
tseck refug t house in Firgh- 
d 
» | ’ , 
treet ithe blue cavaleade com: 
ye t return. 


; ‘nnight, about 
hre ‘clock in the afternoon, 
Alex. Williamson, hopsman t 
lohn : t Walwhat, on bit 


— 
‘ 
eo 
7 


Corson, of | a 
trom Wumiries to Kirkené 
bright, stopped at Drumjoha, in 
wish of Kirkeunzion, to look 
some catt! + and h me 


LPO! : 
: | 

bout a quar of a hiues 

} t } - oF mrnose be Was 
i ! Ui t pe ’ 


‘ 


7*} i! 
ihe ball 


m the spre 


no Opel 
n,ot Wrum- 
ioin Wil. 

and wa 
ay: he immedt 
, and dispat h 


vant upon hi TS. 


, 


him ; at the same 
ithe whole neig !- 
ith the greatest 
e pursuit; and 
erthe murder, a 
vere d coi Ice: tlins gy hin - 
within a pl: untatio ? 
hend.—He was 
letter 
| ythe purs a 
papers,of which 
bbed,found upon 
ir of pistol 
otner n 

elt M Litl: 

aner, Dum 


mnear Car 


cone- 


ion in comp: 
Smi ith has t 
-udbright Tir a 
L.—In conse- 
: circumstances 
wich + yw a pubic dinner 
Pau is striends, on Fri 
bly, of some 
ircumstances relating to 
ion not explained, a chal- 
1 by Mr. Pauli to 
too 4 and a meet- 
‘¢ yesterday morning 
The result was, that 
were wounded: Mr. 


the el 


’ 
7e Wac o 
sore Wa z 


pal Al > 
. 


at his aw: 
he ts pronounce 
is attended 0 
lies at his house in arles 
James's equare. heb one 
ts shattered a litile below t 

A fire, the most netiiaaiie in 

ences, broke cutat three 
o'clock on | the th, at the 
house of Mrs. St. Leger, in Nor- 
ton-street, Marvbone, who was ab. 
ent from home: the tre was 
first discovered in the second floor. 
The rapidity of the flames spread 
alarm, and itt also proe 
eadiul cata strophe. we 
young woman, servant maid in 
Mrs. St. L family, who 
slept in tl » | esented her- 
seli at the window of her chamber 
whilst the dames were raging be- 
neath on every side. She had no 
opportunity of descending by the 

, nor had any alternative 
of escaping immediate death but 
by risking the avtul mode she 
adopted, that ot throwing herself 
im ) th > street She did »s when, 

king to ite, her head was 
died in- 
is time 


ws consed 


} Phudy 


universal 
d iced el dt 


’ 
"wer s 


ie garre er ’ 


, 
i 
, 
} 


+ 


ors 


] ea wm 
tntaneot 
some shrieks were heard ‘ome 
from the 
ed trom t 
unable by 


fini 
When a] 
ite ran to 


d of 


Wwiilcal 


on at the hazar 
relieve the child, 
iO} ic acti succet de 1, al- 
he % blired to throw it 
the first ticor window, bu 

wucht by the po- 


AS de. 


ly it Was 
hurt. The house w 
were pre- 
vented s engin ‘by the party walls 
jens the exertions of the firemen. 
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ody of a female, apparently 
wee, Was picked 


min? "7" \ san Xf.)b +} 
uy] bia i (MWi@Ss, 2OOVE JSLUIDANK, 


th water. fA se scar.et manile, 
shoe ’ and a haire< mb, were found 
by the river side on Sunday night, 
by a an lier in the Guard 9 which 
appeus to have belong ” to 
the female in questi yn, who resided 
m the v inity of Cave tdi h-square. 


The body wus owned by a person 


mn whose house hed C ased lodg d; 
} Luabe 
and it appre red t! pat ie had srt 


her apartments on Sunday evenuig 
(ats she Stl | to vod ds Cali c- 
quaintance in Park-street It is 


son, who met her death | y talling 


by tae 

tement of Mr. Anderso 1, a CUT- 
penter, that on hearing the alarm 
ot hire, he saW thr secon { floor in 
flames, and in ‘the third floor and 
attic he saw two females at the 
window, vociterating shrieks of di- 


y ¢), ein . F 
stress. lie weit to Loe window ot 


the third floor of an adjoming un- 
finished house, which was parallel 
with that of the house on hre, and 
the space between them was abou 
4 or 5 teet. The deceased wasthe 

nearest to Mr. A. who stretched 
out his hand, as she was hanging 
out at the window, which she laid 
hold of, and slungherseli under the 
window of the new house. ‘lhe 
deceased was in a swoon, and wit- 
ness held her with both his hands 
fer five minutes, Without being en- 
abled to move her, and sheatlength 
fell im an erect state; her teet 


p i A I 4 (Ma . 


rouciicd the m oulding of th e€ fir - 


 ] tel 

floor, vb prec ipitated her upon 

h rhead.a nd di is shed out he rbr ny 
. ey, 


The other young woman Craved 
the assistance of Mr. Andenea, 
whot ak I hold of her hand id, and sh 
slung herself der the vinden o 
her cor Mips anion had core. She» 4s 
considerably lighter thah the de 
ceased, and being very active 
whilst Mr. A. held one hand, a 
caught the window-frame of the 
second-floor with the other, ind 


remainec | suspe nded until he TC 


. 


liverer went imto another roomy ad 
saved her life by dragging her ig 
at the vanduw.— Verdict, Accides, 
tal Deat! 

Lhe tollowing narrative of th 
last moments of the brave heut.. 
col. Vassal, who fell at the captysr 
oT Moi te-Video in February, 
given hy erjeant Matthews, 
lettes to a trend of the colone’ 


On « ir appr ach, to the walls, 
We Jlitsst d the bt Cac h; the grape 
‘ J 


and musketry flew so hot, drove 


the men i conziusion, and number 
of tiicm were about to retreat, bet 
for lis exertions. When he od- 


SCTV e\ ee of them stop or flinch, 
loud as possible, 


‘N]y by: ave men, don’t flinch; everr 


he c ried out 


bullet has its billet ; brush om, f I 
low me, J8th.’ He called on ther 
repeatedly in this manner tll he got 
then mn inside of the breach. Hes 10)- 
nadie’ ly directed a party to take 
possession of the cannon-battery 

next the Seal, which was done in 

few. minutes ; and another party, 
under the command of major Ros, 
to-advance to the great church, 

and was also advancing himsel, 
when a gi ape- -shot broke his leg 

and as soon as he fell he cried ou, 
*Push on, My good soldiers! charge 
them, never mind me, somedor! 
will take me up; it’s on ly the loss 
of aleg m the service.” He st 


ve 














ce « 





=iSt ts dated at a 


~thelned to lay ona handxer- 
’ nr) tic i Hye cri ! 
thet n ( the a n, * J 
for 7 lee, ib ecri: 
vont goes its duty; and J] t 
wall? A as the t r- 
i he he rd the men cl 4 
} themima reat Tits AS 
i } ippen d,and 
e me to] him carried to 
1 of his reciment.—At halt- 
‘ the morning of tie 
1 his 1 ind; on the 
- he ke Y 1; and at 
the same evening was in- 
el the entrance of if 
vith all military honours.” 
Admivalty-ofice,y Blay 5. 
if ivette contains dispatch- 
t } 1, Duckworth to lord 
Co) wood, relative to the affairs 
Dardanelles on the 19th an id 
a { February, and 3d of March. 
The following are the particulars. 
Roval Gorce, wiibout ile 
Dardanelles, March 6. 
My lord, 


logether with this letter, Itrans- 
mit to your lords! lip t two letters of 
the 2ist and 2kthault. the former of 
which will have informed you of 


my arrival with ¢t quadron near 
Constantinople, and the latter ot an 
" ucKY ‘ ttemy Ee In which the Mii- 


mines and boats’? crews of the Ca- 
pus, Roval George, 


I Windsor 


Castie, and Standard, had been en- 


; ’ e 
misnow my duty to icquaimnt 


vour lordship with the result of the 
resolution which, for the reasons 
I have alread detailed, J had 

, d ot Ci WwW hee | a sure of 


y letter of the 
n ru eight miles 
Nstantinople, the wind not 
aimitting of a nearer approach ; 
vat the Endymion, whi h had been 


wre 


it a-head with a flag of truce, at 


RENCE 5S. (119) 
the request of the ambassador, 
was enabled to anchor within fout 
miles. Had it been then im onr 
power, we s hould have taken 
our station off the town immedi- 
ely ; but as that could not be 
done trom the rapidity of the cur- 
reat, I was rather pleased than 
otherwise with the position we had 
been forced to take; for mn the con- 
ferences between Mr. Arbuthnot 
and the captun pash i, of the par- 
ticulars of which your lordship is 
in possession, it was promised by 
Mr. A. that even when the squa- 
dron had arrived before Constanti- 
nr ple, * the di or to p icification 
should remain open, and that he 
would be willin ry to nego thate on 
terms of equ ality and justice. In 
consideration of this promise, and 
as it wo ah 1 convince the Porte of 
his majesty’s earnest desire to pre- 
serve peace, as well as possess her 
munusters with a confidence in the 
sincerity of our professions, it was 
the opinton of Mr. A., in which I 
concurred, that it was fortunate we 
had anchored at a little distance 
trom the capital, as a ‘nearer ap- 
pre ich mig ht have given cause of 
suspicion and alarm, and have cut 
off the prospect of an amicable ad- 
justment ¢ t the differences which 
had arisen.At noon of the Zlst, 
Ysak Bev, a minister of the Porte, 
came off; from whose 
Arbuthnot thought it impos- 
sible not to believe, that in the 
head of the sovernment (for, in the 
present instance, every circumstance 
proved that between him and the 
armed populace a great distinc- 
tion is tobe made) there really ex- 
isted a sincere desire for peace ; and 
the negetiation was carried on, as 
will appear by the documents trans- 
mitted to your lordship, till the 
27th; but fromthe moment of our 
anchorage till we weighed, on the 


(H 4) morning 


expressions 
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morning of the Ist of March, such 
was the unfortunate state of ¢ 
weather, that 1 was not atany time 
ia 
situation which wou!'d have cnabled 
the squadron to commence offensive 
operations against Constantinople. 
On Sunday ihe 22d, alone, for a few 
hours the breeze was sufficient to 
have sternmed the current where we 
were placed ;- but such was the rae 
pidity on shore, where the Endy- 
mion was at anchor, that capt. 
Capel thought it very doubtful 
whether the squadron could have 
obtained an anchorage, though it 
had been held in preparative readi- 
ness, by signal, from day-break : 
but the peculiarly unsettled state 
of the weather, and the minister’s 
desire that I should give a few 
hours for an answer to his letter, 
through Ysak Bey, prevented me 
from trying. Before five o’clock 
p.m. it was nearly calm; and in 
the evening the wind was entirely 
from the ‘eastward, and contmued 
light airs or calm uli the evening 
of the 28th,when it blew fresh from 
the N. E. and rendered it impos- 
sible to change our pos:tion.—'l'wo 
days after our arrival near Con- 
stantinople, the ambussador found 
himself indisposed, and has been 
ever since contined with a tit ot 
illness, so severe as to prevent him 
from attending to business. Under 
these circumstances he had delivered 
in, on the 22d, to the Turkish mi- 
nisters, a project, as the basis on 
which peace might be preserved ; 
and at his desire the subsequent 
part of the negotiation was carried 
omin my name, with his advice and 
assistance ; and while I lamentmost 
deeply that it has net cnded in the 
re-establishment of peace, I derive 
consolation from the reflection that 
no effort has been wanting on the 
partot Mr. Arbuthnot and myself 


c 
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jn Our power to have occupic 


hich Was 
soon seen, from the state of 
. og age ws at Constantinople, 
if use A efiected by nezotiation 
*, as the strength of the curreng 
irom the Bosphorus, with the Cire 
cuitous € Adie: ‘ t the port, rendered 
it impracticable to place shi s fo 
an attack without : cc menue 
breez >; Which, during the ten 
days 1 was off the town, it was not 
my gocd fortune to meet with, J] 
now come to the point of ex lain 
ing to vour Jord hip the motives 
which tixcd me to decide in repass 
ing the channel of the Darda 
nelles, and relinquishing every idea 
of attacking the capital ; and I feel 
confident it will require no argu. 
ment to convince your lordship of 
the utter impracticability of our 
force having made any impression, 
as at this time the whole line of the 
coast presented a chain of batte 
ries; that twelve Turkish line-of- 
batile ships, two of them 3-deckers, 
with nine frigates, were with their 
sails bent, and apparently in readi- 
ness, filled with troops ; add to this, 
near two hundred thousand were 
said to be in Constantinople, t 
march against the Russians: be- 
sides, there were an innumerable 
quantity of smal! craft, with boats; 
and fire-vessels had been prepared 
to act azainst us. With the bat 
teries alone we might have coped, 
or with the ships, could we have 
got them out of their strong hold; 
but your lordship will be aware, 
that after combating the oppost- 
tion which the resources of an em- 
pire had been employed many 
wecks in preparing, we shouldhave 
been in no state to have defended 
ourselves against themas described, 
and then repass the Dardanelles. l 
know it was my duty, in obedience 
to your lordship’s orders, to at 
tempt every thing (governed by 


the 


to obtain such a result, wi 


© cc <'vU 


, of the ambassador) that 
» the compass ot 
when the unavoid- 

j tadron com- 

"1 arve (which must 

ny had T waited for a wird 

val i d ne 
unattended by the 

est chance of obtaining any 
vantaze for his majesty’s service ) 
mu:t have been the consequence of 
pursuing that object, it at once be- 
came my positive duty, however 
wounded in pride and ambition, to 
relinquish it ; and if I had not been 
already satisfied on the subject, the 
increased Oppesition in the Darda- 
nelles would have convinced me I 
had done right, when I resolved on 
the measure as indispensably ne- 
cessary. 1 therefore weighed with 
the squadron onthe morning of the 
Ist; and as it had been reported 
hat the Turkish fleet designed to 
make an effort against us, to give 
them an opportunity, if such was 
really their intention, I continued 
tand on and off during the day : 
tthey showed no disposition to 
ve. I theretore, as every hour 

of importance, bore up at dusk 
ithe squadron: we arrived off 
nt Pesquies towards the evening 
2d instant ; but the day-lighe 
ud not admit of our attempt- 
to pass the castles, and the 
nm came to anchor for the 

ve weighed in the morning, 

ven I add that every ship 
ifety outside of the passage 

0, it was not without the 

nost lively sense of the good tor- 
tune that has attended us. The 


re- 


} 


lurks had been occupied unceas- 


‘ 
aa 


y, m adding to the number of 
ir torts; some had been already 
completed, and others were m a 
forward state. The fire ot the two 
uner castles had, on our 2 Ing Ups 


ery 


“een severe; but, I am sorry to 
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to cannonade . 
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say, the effects they have had on 
onr ships returning, has proved 
them to be doubly tormidable : in 
short, had they been allowed ‘an- 
other week to cormnplete their de« 
fences throurhout the channel, it 
would have been a very doubcful 
point whether a return lay open te 
us at all. The manner in which 
they € nployed the interval of our 
absence has proved their assiduity, 
[ transmit your lordship an account 
of the daumaves sustained by the 
respective ships; as also thetr loss 
in killed and wounded, which your 
lordship will perceive is far from 
trifling. The main-mast of the 
Windsor Castle being more than 
three quarters cut through by 
a granite-shot of eight hundred 
weight, we have found great dif- 
ficulty in saving it. 
J. "RB. Duckworth. 
P. S. Lam sorry to observe, 
that, im the course of this letter to 
your lordship, I have omitted to 
mention that, having placed the 
hon. capt. Capel in the Endymion, 
which had been advanced in the 
stream of the Bosphorus, for the 
purpose of ascertaining when the 
squadron could stem the current, 
and for a watchtul observation of 
the movements of the Turks, as 
wellas to facilitate communication 
with the Perte, I feel myself in 
debted to that officer for his zea. 
lous attention and assiduity during 
the time he was placed in that are 


it a. ae dD. 


duous situation. 


Royal George, off Constan- 
Royal George, off Const 


My lord sinople, Feb. 21. 


I had the honour of transmitting 
to your lordship, by the late first. 
lieutenant of the Ajax, the various 
details relating to the transactions 
of the squadron till the 17th ult. 
Your lordship will from thence 
have been informed of my resolu- 

tion 
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tion of passing the Dardanelles the 
first fair wind. A fine wind trom 
the soutliward permitted me to 
carry it into € ffect on the morning 
of the 19th. Informat: on had been 
given me by his majesty ’s minister 
Mr. Arbuthnot, and sir Thoma as 
Louis, that the Turkish sq uadc TOM 
consisting of a Gt-gun sl ip, four- 
fricates, and pecs corvettes, had 
been for some time at anchor with 
inthe inner castle; and concerv- 
ing it possible they might have re- 
mained there, | had given orders 
to rear-admiral sir Sidney Smith, 
to bring up with the Thunder. 
er, Standard, and Active, and 
destroy them should our passage 
be opposed. At a quarter before 
nine o'clock, the whole of the 
squadron had passed the outer 
< utiles , without having returned a 
chot to their fire (which occasioned 
but little injury). ‘Vins torbearance 
was produced by the desire of his 
niajesty’s Minister, expressed to pre- 
serve every appearance of amity 

that he nego ue wiih the 
strongest pirool ot the pa cite dis po- 


toe 


] ? 
Die t 


sition of onr soverergn toward 
Porte ; a secon 1 batter 
oa european side, fired also with 
as little effect. At half past nine 
o icloah the Canopus, which, on ac- 
count of sir Thomas Louis s know- 
ledsre of the channel, jomed to the 
steady gallantry which I had be- 
fore experience d, h. rd been appoint- 
ed to lead, entered the narrow 
passage of Sestos and Abydos, and 
sustained a he: ivy ¢ annonade from 
both castles, within point-blank 
shot of each. They opened their 
fire on our ships as they continued 
to pass in succession, although I 
was happy in observing that the 
very spirited return it met with had 
so considerably diminished its force, 
that the he ster 

ships*could not have been so se- 


vy opened on 


eflect on t nmost 
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f May, 


Immediately to the N. E. 

d between them 
jules, On which a 
le battery had been newly 


vere, 
of the casties, 
and — Pe: 
formid: 

erec oe. the small squadron which 
I have waren ly 
anchor. ‘ihe van division of our 
squadron cave them their broad. 
sides as they ; passed, and sir Si idney 
Smith, with his divi ision, closed i re 
the midst, and the effect of the 
was such that in haif an hour the 
Turks had all cut their cables to 
runon shore. The object of the 


alluded to were at 


a ne 
reur-admiral was then to destroy 
them, which was most rapidly et. 
fected; asin less than four hours 
the whole of them had exploded, 
except a small corvette, and a gun. 
boat, which it was thought proper 
to preserve. I tuclose to your ford. 
ship a statqment of their number; 
and when I add also an account \ f 
the loss his majesty’s ships have 
sustame d, lL cannot help expressing 
niy satisfaction that we have sut- 
shhtly ; as, had any of 


their stone shot, some of which ex- 
ce 
} 


> 


’ 
“red so 


4 d $00 weight, made such a 


breach between wind and water, as 
they have done in our sides, the 
have sunk; or had they 
mast im the centre, 
have been cut m 

two; in the rigging, too, no act 
dent occurred that t wasnot pertec tly 
: the course of next day. 
The spritsail yard of the Royal 
George, the gait of the Canopus, 
and the muain-topsail yard ot the 
Standard, are the only spars that 
It is with peculiar 


ships ritist 
a lower 


evidently 


siruck 


mmust 


QYrTan rer 
arranire i 


were myured. 
pleasure that I embrace the oppor- 
tunity which has been at this time 
afforded, ot be: wing test im ny to 
the zeal and distn iguishe “d ability 
of sir Sidney Senith 4 : the manner 
in which he executed the service 
intrusted to him was worthy of the 
reputation which he has long swee 

60 
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and generally established. 
_ppre bation in which 
admiral relates the conduct 
tains Dacres, ‘laibot, Har- 
Moubray, which, from 

ng under the necessity of 

passing thie Pott ot eng 9 before 
the van could anchor, he had a 
yrcatel opP ortunity ol a 
than 1 ec uld, cannot but be hie hl 
flatrering; but 1 was a more im.- 
mediate witness to the able and 
erelike conduct which captain 

ay displaved in obedience 

: destroying a frigate 

had been more - irs 

ged, having ven 

re on the E uro} ean mp 

had been forced to cut her 

-ables, from under the fire ot the 
Pomp. eand Thunderer, ‘The sixty- 
four having run on shore on Pes- 
quies Pout, I ordered the Repulse 
and destroy her, hich 
captain Legge, in conjunction with 
the boats of the Pompée, executed 
with great promptitude and judge- 
ment. . ‘Phe battery on the Point, 
of more than thirty guns, which, 
had it> been completely finished, 
Was In a position to have annoyed 
the squadron most severely in pass- 
ing, was taken possession ot by the 
royal marines 
the rear division ; the Turks having 
retired at ‘heir approach, and the 
guns were immediately spiked. 
was perform ved under 


aa 
4 
y 
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ral, by 


tror 


to work up 


rae ; 
4.liSs service 


the direction of captain Nicholls, of 


the Standard’s marines, whose spi- 
can never be 
doubted ; but us circumstances ren- 
dered it impraciicable to effect the 
entire destruction of the redoubt, 
orders were given by sir Sidney 
Smith to capt. Mi bray, which I 
tully approved, to remain atanchor 
near the Pesquies, and to empley 
lieuts. Carrol and Arabin of the 
Pompée, and lieut. Lawrie of the 


mit and enter prise 
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and boats’ crews of 
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miarines, to complete the demoli- 
tion of the redoubt and guns; which 
when performed, the sctive was 
to continue in the passage of the 
Dardanelles till further orders. At 
a quarter past five p. m. the squa- 
dron was enabled to make sail; and 
on the evening of the next day, the 
20th, came to an anchor at ten 
o’clock, near the Prince’s Island, 
about 8 miles from Constantino- 
ple, when I dispatched capt. Capel, 
in the Endymion, to anchor near 
the town, if the wind, which was 
light, would permit the ship to 
stem the current, to convey the am- 
hassador’s dispatches to the Sub- 
lime Porte in the morning by a flag 
of truce; but he found  imprac- 
ticable to gret within four miles, 
and consequently anchored at halt 
past 11 p. m I have now the 
highest satisfactionto add, that the 
conduct of the ofiicers and ships’ 
companies of the squadron under 
my command has tully supported 
the character ot the British navy, 
and is deserving of my warmest 
eulogium. Having endeavoured to 
pay just tribute to those whose 
duty necessarily called them into 
this service, I should feel myself 
very deficient it I omitted to men- 
tion, that his miajesty’s minister, 
Mr. Arbuthnot, and lord Burghersh 
(who had requested to take a 
cruize with me), were amongst the 
most animated in the combat. To 
capt. Blackwood, who, after the 
uniortunate loss of the Ajax, volun- 
teered toserve in the Royal George, 
great praise is due for his able ase 
sistance in regulating the fire of the 
middle and lower decks ; and when’ 
the Royal George anchored, he 
most readily offered his services to 
convey a message to the Endy- 
mion, of great moment, her pilot 
having refused to take charge of 
the ship. From thence he gave his 

assistance 
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assistance to arrange the landing 
of the troops from the sixty-four, 
and setting her on fire: indeed, 
where active service was to per- 
form, there was his anxious desire 
to be placed. His officers too re- 
nested to serve in the squadron, 
and their services in passing the 
Dardanelles met with approb iuoON. 
J have the honour to be, &e. 
(Signed) J.T. Duckworth. 


A dist of Turkish shipe and vessels ta- 


ken and destroyed at anchor oF 

Point Pesguies, Feb. 19, 1807, 

vithin the Forts of the Dardanells. 

Burnt, 1 line-of-battle ship, of 64 
guns; # frigates, 3 corvettes, 1 
brig,2 gun-boats. ‘Taken possession 
of, 1 corvette, 1 gun-boat. 

{The letter, dated Feb. 28, men- 
tions an unfortunate attempt to cape 
ture a body of Turhs, who had 
landed on the island of Prota, and 
were erecting a battery. About 
100 of the enemy retired to an old 
convent, and fired through the 
loopholes on our seamen and ma- 
rines who had landed. Lieut. 
Belli, a promising young officer, 
fell at the attack of the Prota. 
Lieuts. Willoughby and Forbes 
were wounded; as were Messrs. 
Holbreok, Furneaux, Dalrymple, 
Alexander, Rouse, and Cotesworth, 
midshipmen : and 33 seamen and 
& marines were killed. The total 
loss on the different days was, 42 
killed, 235 wounded, and 4 miss- 
ing. J 

Downing-street, May 9. 

The following dispatch has been 
received at the office of visc. Cas- 
Jereagh from major-gen. Fraser. 

Sir, Alexandria, March 25. 

It is with much satisfaction I 
have the honour to inform you, that 
in the afternoon of the 20th cur- 
rent, the town and fortress of Alex- 
andria, with two Turkish frigates 
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and a corvette, surrendered to his 
majesty’s arms by capitulation sand 
that they were taken Possession of 
on the memorable morning of the 
21st, by the troops under my com. 
mand. Ye u are already apprised 
of my having been detached on this 
service, with a body of troops from 
Messina, by his excellency gen, Fox, 
under convoy of his majesty’s ships 
Tigre and Apollo ; and the Wizard 
sloop was sent for ward by capt. 
Hallowell, to get intelligence from 
major Missett, whom I had been 
by my instructions directed to con. 
sult, as to the best plan of opera. 
tions for effecting the purposes of 
the expedition. I have now to ace 
quaint you, that in the night of the 
7th instant (the day after we sailed ) 
the Apollo frigate, with 19 trans. 
ports out of 33 which conveyed 
the troops, parted company, and 
that the other 14, with the Tigre, 
came to an anchor tothe westward 
of Alexandria on the 16th. On our 
etting near the land we saw the 
Vizard; and capt. Palmer imme. 
diately brought me the intelligence 
he had received from major Missett, 
together with a letter from him, 
stating that he had not come off 
himself, thinking his presence m 
Alexandria absolutely necessary to 
counteract the intrigues of the 
French consul, who was endeavour- 
ing to prevail upon the governor 
to admit a body of Albanians from 
Rosetta, to assist in che defence of 
the place. He earnestly recom- 
mended me to land the troops im- 
mediately, as the inhabitants were 
well affected towards us, and that 
he had sanguine hopes we should 
be able to get possession of it with- 
out firing a shot. Before I deters 
mined, however, upon this meas 
sure, I deemed it prudent to ac- 
quaint major Missett with the very 
diminished state of myforce, and! 
“  thereforg 


1807. ] Go £6 ee 


nt in my aid-de-camp, 
* the Sist revi- 
‘truce to him, 

unt of it, and 

nitesto to the 

itants (a copy 
wh ci) had not 


c+, On the cone 


the governor, 


° ? . 
iT, slOWe 


reed my 
immediate g 
that we should 1 meet with aay 
resist nce, and that my do’ ng so 
woul be h nuVY Means ot re- 
venting the rrison be eing rein 
forced by the Albanians, wh >» hac 
actually been sent tor, and migh 


be expected in the course of 2 
— T) <e fePoncddersts led 
hours. nese considerations iec 
me tc fi low his adv ice, and accore 
ly I landed that evening (th 
17th) as many troops as our small 


imber of boats could co: vey a 
few miles to the castv ware ¢ 
bout, without oppo n, t 
could only take up a posit 
the night, as, before the next 
ing could be effected, such a 
had arisen on the beach, as totally 
to prevent the second division trom 
approaching the shore. ‘The next 
morning, however, with infinite dif- 
hculty and risk they were landed ; 
but finding my situation now, 
from the increased height of the 
surf ‘und appearance of the wea- 
ther, to be very precarious, both 
with respect to getting provisions 
or stores on shore, or having any 
communications _— the trans- 
ports, I ned at all hazards 
to torce my ‘way to the western 
side, where I could receive sup- 
plies from Aboukir bay ; at the 
same time — "8 to attempt (in 
Passing) to get > the town even 
wih the small fotce I had, and 
push my way, if posible, into the 
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fe rts that commanded it : a matter 
which I h id reason to believe, trom 
major Missetr and others, would 
t be very dithcult to accomplish. 

I therefore moved forward about 
eight o'clock in the ¢€ yvening of the 
isch, and in our way forced a pali- 
hment, with a deep 
tof it (that had been 

by the Turks asa de- 

against the Mamelukes and 

on the western side) stretch- 

Fort des Bains to Lake 
strengthened by three 
mounting 5 guns, exclu. 

‘ort des Bains on its right 
mounting 13 guns, This 

we effected with very little loss, 
though under a heavy fire of can- 
non and musketry; and proceeded 
within a few yards of Pompey’s 
re we found the garrison 

d to receive us, the gate 

aded, and the walls lined with 

ind armed inhabitants; this, 

added to the smallness of my torce 
not exceeding 1000 men of all 
escriptions) led me to think the 
risk too great; and I determined 
to proceed to the westward, as I 
had originally intended ; where I 
arrived im the morning of the 19th, 
and took up my position on the 
ground the British troops occupied 
inthe action of the ist, unmedi- 
ately sending detachments to take 
ession of Aboukir castle, and 
e cut between the lakes Maadie 
d Mareotis, by which communt- 
cation the reinforcement of Alba- 
nians Was expected in Alexandria : 
in both these attempts we succeed- 
ed. ‘The next day, the 20th, I 
sent (by a friendly Arab who had 
stolen out of town, and joined us) 
a manifesto, addressed to the inha- 
bean ts, warning them of the dan- 
er of implicating friends and foes, 
m the event of taking the place by 
assault, 
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tion (of which I -erewith inclose a 


py) Was agres d to and siened. 
Although this service has fortu- 

ile not been ot lone 
vet from the scantimess of our num- 
bers, and the scarcny of all sorts 
cf supplies, as well military store: 
aS provisions | which the boisterous 
state of the 


preven ed our receiving, ) our -situ- 


weather completely 


ation was for some treme rather cri. 
tical ; and Lam happy to haveitin 
my pewer to bear testimony to 
the patience and cheertulness with 
ps bore every pri- 


which the tr 
and spirit 


vation, and the ardo 
they showed m the attack of the 
enemys works, as well as the in- 
ton and wish they displayed 
‘d the phree, had I 
deemed that step advisable. ‘To 
mitj.-en. Wauchope, brig.-gen ral 
} 


vald, who land- 


to have storn 


Stuart, and col, Osi 
ed with and accompanted me, I[ 


feel myself under @wreat obligations 
for thi rreexertions ana as mrance wl 
carving on the service 3 and 1 am 


lebted to Lbeut.-ce 1 Aire V> 


s | 
ant-prenerau, 


aft ! c.ayt, Crre YY, ile Carn gy att deputy 
qipirter-miaster gene ral, tortheereat 
attention and zeal Shown by them 
in forwarding and executing the 


cute ot their respective depart- 
menis: ana [ th nk 
to capt. Pym,and to the officers and 


ny 
mn of the detachment of the roval 


it but pustice 


. 
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iit } 

artillery that was with me, to men- 

tion the very great veal and alacrity 

which thev displaye d on every oOc- 

caston, which am contident would 

have been equally conspictous on 
i el 


surcovNe und the 


the part ¢ tec pt. l 


ofthcers of the enemeers, Nad ¢ 


CUIMSLANCES pre rmuited them to have 





acted. To eart. Hallowe’ and 
> «@LN 


the omeers and scamen of his ma. 
jest *s ship = re, I innot ond, 
‘ i é wSssevn bile 
entiy express m nowiedements 
i : _ 4 TSC THS 

oye fe? oe be ~~ 2\- 47 —_ * 
for <f Pice tale} ‘forded me, 
’ for the readi with which 


, ; . ; 

i¢@y stood tor rel TL OCCaeAn 

4 ‘ a> iS. 
Capt. Hallowell landed and mare 

ipt. Pia itianded and march. 


worl) e 10 Wie attack of the 
»* > “+ y . ; 
enemy’s en ments, and to the 
very vates of th ry remain. 
ed « yr snoore tt } foo iacé sure * 
dered troy } i we a 1 | al 
| vled rd weh ueful 
' ry?) ( ij y rf , , he 
Tt i 9 «tl i f t orts, ts 
also entitled to pratse, for his acti- 
vity im bin t troops, and for 
t] € @xcrtion al wat Is m2 le 
{ ” SlInt degre t] eT? with rn? Whe 
tt . ; F ! ’ 
sions. 1 sendyon ith a return 
ott we kal] 1 l . missing, 
together with returns of prisoners 
, , 
made, and of the pub steres ot 
diitlerent descripti > round m the 
)} 7 
several DALE! aud na’ NCS. 
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small detachment of the 20th 
9 I re l n led 
mis, to 
mention the zeai an itl 
Which they volenteered 
ices, and carried the scaling lad- 
Uels oll the wight ; 
tiere ft iow the article > ot Ca- 
viulation, which engage, that the 
lurks shall be sent to ‘urkey, but 
hey are to consider themselves as 
prisoners of war, tll exchanged $ 
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tant eureeon Catanazo, kill- 
wt. Cameron, -wounded. 
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ind Testament » in Various 
es; and that by their en- 
nent and pecuniary wid, 
li ive ve “nm set up alt B Lsie, 
» and Copenhagen, for the 
cot supplying the Scriptures 





in the German, Bohemian, Icelan- 
dic, and other languages, to coun- 
tries which are in great need of 
them. ‘he society have further 
gramed 20002, to their correspond. 
ing committee at Calcutta, for the 
purpose of aiding the translation of 
the Scriptures into the native lan- 
guages ot India.—Various other 
particulars were stated in the report, 
which evince the vast extent of the 
society’s operations, and the high 
degree of success which they have 
had in promoting the circulation of 
the Scriptures both at home and 
abroad. 

7. About six o’clock,a clergyman 
i embarrassed circumstances was 
closely beset in Fenchurch-street, 
by two sheriff’s named 
Herring and Leadbeater. The 
clergyman drew out a pistol, and 
threatened violent resistance. The 
officers retreated, and prevailed on 
a ticket porter to endeavour to de- 
liver a message to the gentleman, 


omeers, 


himthatsonie one wanted 


nro] till 


to speak wtth him. ‘The ticket 
porter on going up to the clergy- 
man was shot in the side. ‘The 
officers then rushed jorward, anda 

ud shot was fired by the cler- 


eyman, which fortunately missed 

The former was then 
overpowered and secured. The 
wounded man was taken to the 
Ey m, astirgeon of 
eminence, by whom the wour l 
Was dressed, The peor fe!) iW 
was conveyed to an hospital, in 
great pain, but supposed to be ia 
Ihe cler. 
gyiman was lodged gn the Poultry 
Cuimpter, 

A young man got over the rails 
in the Dird-cage Walk, St. James’s 
pat xy anc walke {to the side of the 
Canal, whea he plunged mto the 


omy 


water. Thus act attracted several 


a ftir way of recovery. 
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persons, but too late to prevent him 
from sinking ; and no person ap- 
peared inclined to go into the water 
till « serjeant in the Guards ob- 
served, that two guineas was al- 
lowed by the Humane Society for 
getting a drowhed person out of 
the water, which induced a young 
man to go in; le found the body, 
but had not strength to move it; 
another young man then went to 
lis assistance, and they pulled the 
body to the shore. It was carried 
to a public-house in Queen-square, 
where two medical gentlemen tried 
to effect the recovery for several 
hours in vain. He is supposed to 
be one of the band of the 24th regi- 
ment. He was recognised by the 
son of the landlord of the Rese and 
Crown public-house in Chelsea, to 
have died at his father’s house 
about an hour previous to his com- 
mitting the horrid deed: he then 
appeared much distressed in his 
mind, saying, he had absented hiin- 
self three days trom his regiment, 
and had committed a crime on 
Tuesday night, tor which he should 
be hanged if he was discovered. 
The following is the accornt giv- 
en by Captain Gawler of the 
duel which took lace between 
sir Francis Burdett and Mr. 

Paull. 

“On Saturday morning, May 
2, about half past four o’clock, sir 
Francis Burdett’s servant cane to 
me with a note {rom sir Francis, de- 
siring me to come te him instantly 
to Wimbledon, with a pair of pis- 
tols,as he had been called upon, but 
did not say by whom. I could 
procure none, after trying im vain at 
two ollicers’ of the guards,and ai 
Manton’s,—none that were thought 
fit for any purpose. It occurring 
to me that got thus from place 


T) 
i 
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ae 
to place for pistols might at last be 
the occasion of bringing on more 
notice than 1 wished, I determined 
to proceed to Kingston without 
them, thinking that those who had 
called upon him must have a pair 
at least, and that if it was neces. 
sary they might serve both parties, 
I arrived at. sir Francis Burdert’s 
house at Wimbledon about eight 
o'clock, having been obliged to 
wait more than two hours for g 
chaise. He was gone on to the 
King’s Arms, Kingston, having left 
a note for me to follow him there 
in his carriage. On entering King. 
ston, 1 saw Mr. Paull in a coach, 
accompanied by another person, 
and a servant on the coach seat, 
He called out to me on passing 
his carrmge, and said something 
that I did not very distinctly hear; 
but I think he advised me not to 
proceed into the town, or the affair 
would be blown. I asked him 
where the inn was, and went on, 
As soormas I had entéred the room 
where Burdett was sitting, a person 
appearcd who had tolleowed me, 
On his entrance;I asked Burdett 
who he was? He said-it was Mr. 
Paull’s second. I thensaid, “ Whom 
have I the henour to address?” 
‘© My name ts Cooper.” “ Doyou 
know him, Burdett?” “ No.” «I 


have no doubt Mr. Paulbhas ape , 


pointed a proper person to meet 
me.” Sir, sir, sir,’ was Mr. 
Cooper’s answer. I then said (as 
Burdett desired) that we should 
immediately follow them, if they 
would proceed to Coombe Wood, 
which seemed to be a proper place 
ior the meeting. After Burdett 
had civen me sume letters and me 
morandums for different friends, 
and explained to me the subject of 
Mr. Paull’s demand, we proceed 
to the place appointed, where ore 
dering 





0c Cc U 


iene the carriages to Stop for us, 


we went into the wood for a consi- 
terahie distance. I fixed on a pro- 
er spot. During our walk, Mr. 
Pyull freq’ ently addressed me on 
the subject of the quarrel. Hesaid 
he w ope sure I had not heard it 
nghtly stated, ind wished me much 
to hear I m. l ilw ys re plie d th rat 
| had heart d the whole from my 
,and that I had placed im- 
ahDenei in what he hadsaid; 
rif wuld not have done that, I 
chouldnever have accompanied him 
there; and that from all I had 
heard andread concerning the mat- 
ter, it was my decided opinion that 
Burdett was the person most en- 
titled to consider himself ill used ; 
but that at all events an apology 
from him was out of all questh IN, 
und that I had rather see him shet 
than advise him to so disgraceful 
As Mr. Paull did not seem 
laced his opinions or 


ond, I 


) h weat : lj | 
in the h in 
found it in vain to talk to him on the 
sibject of sccommnndation. After 
stopped, I asked for the 
pistols, which were produced by 
Mr. Cooper, who declared that he 
bad not expected things would 
have taken thisture. I asked him 
it he expecte ‘d that I should advise 
or that Burdett wonld consent to 
deg erace him elf, I then told him 
that we had been unable to obtain 
pistols, and expected he would con- 
well as Mr. Paull, that we 
should use one of theirs. To this 
both a "reed. He told me he 
rv howto load them. I 
him how, and directed him 
1 Burdeti’s, while I loaded 
l thea asked him what 
posed for them to 
said he knew no- 
the matter, and left it 
measured twelve 


nds ot his sec 


had 


sé nt 2 


ay a2n0ont 


me, ] 
1o@7. 


out 
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paces, and placed the principals 
at the extremities of the space. 
I then directe re him to give sir 
Francis a pistol, and I prese onted 
another to Mr. Paull; at the same 
time assuring him, as Il had Mr. 
Cooper, that sir Francis came there 
without the slightest animosity 
against Mr. Paull, but that he 
would fire at him as a mode of 
self-defence. I said besides to Mr. 
Paull, that I hoped he was tho- 
roughly convinced that the injury 
he had received was of a nature 
not to be satisfied with any thing 
short of attempting the life of my 
friend and risking his own. He 
replied he must do sv, unless he 
ha la an apology. I then askedthem 
it they would agree to fire by a sig- 
nal I would make by dropping my 
handkerchief ? They each did agree 
toit. I placed myself about four 
yards on one side of the centre of 
the space between them, while Mr. 
Cooper, on giving the pistol to sir 
Francis, retreated very precipitately 
behind a tree at some distance! On 
the signal being made they fired 
t gether, but without effect. I then 
took Mr. Paull’s pistol from him, 
and said, “I hope, sir, you are 
now satisied.”” He said no, he 
must have an apology or proceed. 
I said, to talk of an apology was 
absurd and quite out of all ques. 
tion. We then reloaded the pis- 
tols and gave them as before. I 
again addressed Mr. Paull as I 
had at first. He answered with 
warmth, he must have an apology 
or proceed, and called God to 
witness that he was the most injur- 
ed man on carth ! Mr. Cooper 1 

then to make the signal, but he stood 
so far out of the way that sir Francis 
could not see him! although he had 
already called to him during his 
retreat, and begred him not to go so 


(4h) far 
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‘% 
fur off, aid to come forwards, or John Dignum, a young lad 
words to thai effect. Atlast J<aw about sixteen. was indicted for the 
sir Francis could not see Mr. Cco- murder of his master, Mr, Copland 
per, ner his signal, and upon his onthe 15th of April last, at his 


called out “ Fire!’ 
tosir Francis as soon as I saw Mr. 
Paull raise his pistol. They did so 
topether, il believe, upon my utter- 
ing the word. I should observe, 
that while they were waiting for the 
sivnal, | observed that sir Francis 
held his arm raised and his pistol 
pointed towards Mr. Paull. Know- 

» this was not with the view of 
taking any unfair advantage, but 


making wt, I 


the effect of accident, I said, © Bur- 
cdett, don’t take aim: I am sure 
not doing so: drop your 
Mr. Paull has his 
pistol pomted downwards.” Mir. 
Poll then asked me why I advised 
sir Francis not to takeaim? I said, 
any body might see that I could 
only mean for him not to take aim 
or prepare to do so before the 
sicnal, and from a desire to see 
that they were upon equal terms. 
The consequences of the second 
shots have been already described, 
Atter speaking to each of them, I 
set off for the carriages. Both 
were put into Mr. Paull’s. 1 went 
on to sir Francis Burdett’s house at 
Wimbledon, to lady Burdett and 
his brother, and also to procure a 
surgeon at. Wimbledon. During 
the transaction, not one word pass- 
ed between me and sir Francis, ex- 
cept what | had said about taking 
aim. 

Mr. Cooper has constantly re- 
fused to sign any official account 
to say where he lives, or what is his 
situation, which also was repeatedly 
requested of him by me; nor dol 
at this moment know any thing 
concerning him. 

Joun Bercenpen Ker. 


you are 


arm, aS you see 


house in Goodman’s-fields, Ita 
peared, from the evidence of Mrs. 
Copland, that the deceased was a 
gunsmith, and the prisoner his ap. 
prentice, and they had been fre. 
quently in the habit of quarreling 
about their work. On the day 
mentioned in the indictment, the 
master and servant were together in 
the workshop, and she heard very 
hich words between them; soon 
after the deceased came out, with 
his head severely cut, and bleeding 
profusely, when he exclaimed that 
Dignum had murdered him. The 
quarrel originated, he said, on ac. 
count of some work he had ordered 
the prisoner to do, which he had 
neglected; and when he asked him 
why it was not done, he gave some 
impertinent answer, which so 
voked the master that he struck him 
on the back with the stock of a gun, 
This so incensed the prisoner, that 
he instantly turned round, and 
’ . ” s 
struck his master on the head with 
a saw which he had in his hand. 
The deceased languished for seve- 
ral days in the utmost torture, and 
expired. The prisoner in the mean 
time ran home to his father, and 
complained of the ill-treatment of 
his master. The father immedi 
ately accompanied him to a pe 
lice office, and applied for a war- 
rant totake the master up for the 
assault, but found that the wife of 
the deceased had been there before 
him, and lodged a charge of mu- 
der against his son ;—he was mme- 
diately taken into custody. 

This confession was ¢ 
rated by Mrs. Bacton, the mother- 
@n-law of the deceased. 

The friends of the prisoner pret 
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le neigh 


tich was occasioned 
rcircumstance:—A 
rirl passing through 
n t velve and 

was accosted by 
‘ntered into con- 
vith her. She innocently 
m that she had come to 

town in order to get into service, 
nd that she wished very much to 
raged. ‘They answered her 
w alady who wanted 
he country, that 
but that she 
that she would 
c. By Tepi ‘. 
id the girl was 
iny them to 
Finsb iry- 
into a 
had 
in to 

ntentions, but they 

t Urs, Her 
ved the neigh! 
n collect ‘d, an 


ricaded the 
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ors 


The furniture was 

and not a door or 

ft standing. A 

f constables and city of- 

collected to preserve the 

peace, b it the mob was not dispers- 
ec untiia "wags our. 


‘1 lew evenings since a coroner’s 
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ion Ann David- 


jour nibren tailor, 

mot ' seven chidren, at 

the Ship and Dolp un, New Ghave »}- 

lane, W spelt g, who hung herselt 

froma stape ia garret. It ap- 

peared, that previous to this rash 

action she caressed her infant, and 

it 1 i cradle under the care 

her boys; the child bee 

ly, the boy ran to the fate 

i his mother, who by this 

time wasdead. It appeared that 

he had been confined ina mad- 

house at Newcastle, and that she 

was always rem wked for her 

sobriety and indu try. The hus- 

band was from home when she 
committed the suicide.—Lunacy. 

Execurion.—On We 


¢ followmg 


lnesday, 
purstiint to sentence, 
crim! vals suffered death in front of 
Newgate :—John Fordham, John 
Harvey, John Hartord, and Wil- 
liam Bridge, for burgiariously 
ing the dwelling-hou.: of Mr. 
at Ponder’s End, on the 

’ December last; also Wil- 
ind William Freeman, 

the former for forzing a biil of ex. 
change for 402. to detraud Messrs. 
Hammersle and Co., bankers, 
Pall-Mall; and the latter for ute 
ill for i202. knowing the 

ved. ‘The particulars 

committe) by the 

e been already de- 

hardened among 

ed, who, it wiil 

-d, at.empted to pick 

: the turnkey while 

the bur on his trial. The 


, 


. | 
; 


was peculiarly awful 
i 


the wret red « Sul prits sulfered { wiil 
becoming resignation, and their 
lost moments were occupied in 
fervent devotion. ' “he cu! 1OSIt¥, 
so strongly m inifested on former 
eccasious to wine } 
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scenes, appeared to have subsided, 
for véry few persons attended this 
execution. 


CHUDLEIGH DESTROYED BY 
FIRE. 

29,.—About twelve o’clock a fire 

broke out in a bakehouse in the 

town of Chudleigh, in Devonshire, 

which raged with increasing fury, 

and at length communicated toa 


house containing two barrels of 


gun-powder, ( hich belonged to a 
person employed in blow ins gy up the 
rocks, ) which soon took fire, and 
blew up with a terrible explosio: 
The wind being very high, an d 
many houses on each side of the 
street covered with thatch, ihe 
whole town became a general con- 
fi. iprat ion. Q) ily one fire-en vine 
was kept in the town, and that was 
soon burnt. Exeter being the 
nearest place from which any assis- 
tance could be procured, and that 
being nine miles distant, there was 
; sie 
nothing to stop the progress ot the 
flames. ‘The market-heuse, and 
all the houses, excepting about 
seven, at the ends ot the town, 
were consumed. Fortunately so 


the church. beine 


lives were lost :—the church, 
a littleto windward of the ftiame 
was saved, = Pe wed an asvium 
tor the dist: wibitants, Whose 
situation. was “truly de om “able. 
At three o'clock on Satu 
morning, when the mitth 
with di tReulty passed throngh: the 
town, several houses contin 
burning, and many pigs and horses 


lav dead in the street. Ire We 


ton, a respectable innkeeper, has 
lost all his property, which, in cash 
and notes toa lirge amount, to- 
gether with his books, he entrusted 


. | . > 
to afemale servant to take cure of, 
’ FF 
but: 4 her > fri int s! € covid not ree 
99 : of 
“Pier t wht ‘re he carried ley, 
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and they are most probably de. 
str yed. 

Res dk rr ay evening.—This 
city has be 1 the utmost conster. 
nation all this day, is one of the 
mo t destructive fire has h appened 
that was ever Witn sed in the West 
of England, viz. the town of 
Chudleigh, nine miles from hence, 
inthe great kyr ith road, io 
been on fire ever nee ten o clock 
this mor ning, a the whole place 
is nearly consnmed 3 the Clifford 
‘Arms and the King’s Arms, with 
the three other inns, are all 
ashes; the last coach (which ar- 
rived here just no w ) was ol ged to 
go through a field, and with diff. 
culty escaped, though the coach. 
man was much burnt. Of the few 
houses thatremained, mest of them 
were on fire when the coach left the 
place, but we have not heard of 
any lives being lost : during the 
conflagration, several explosions of 
yun-powder took } lace, as a quan. 
tiiy was kept in the town for the 
purpose of blowing up rocks. Itis 
satd to have broke out in a baker’s 


shu tT. 
Saturday right.—The devasta. 
tion that the devouring element has 


etlected ts beyord all power of de- 
iptions there is no resemblance 
ot what the town was bi af re; Oe 
poctacle is aiecting and d istressin 
to the utmost degre e. Nothing i is 
leit but. a few det ic! ied houses at 


, a} 
» entrance of the town. The 


whole body of th » place presets te 
the eye noting but chimney » ana 


walls, that appear like antient 
ruins. "he number of houses de- 
dat 175. Tents 


Str oyed ts computed 
and v. iTION S NECESSATICS have been 


r all day from this city, jor 


gomg 
the acc “ommo dk ition oO if the su fet. 


ers. Several tr ops of the military 


have abe so marched w render their 
assistance: 
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The richt worshipful yard, and sir F. Burdett, baronet, 
of Exeter has calledon = and lord Cochrane were declared 
bitants to meet this even- duly elected. 
nsider of the most efiec- 
! means of affording relief. 24.—On Sunday evening, about 
ing of theinhabitants of half past eight, as some gentlemen 
th has been called by the were walking in the fields near the 
at the requestof the grand city conduit, Bayswater, they 
ideration the — heard at a distance a very confused 
relief to nowe, and could distinenish the 
words, “ Help! drowned!” They 
immediately ran to the wooden 
bridge, on the Paddington canal, 
near the head, when they found 
that the Uxbridge packet-boat had 
upset a pleasure boat, in which 
rear Bh were four young men, three of 
Romsey Marsh, chailenged a young whom were got out, and the fourth 
man, employed at a neighbouring was stiliin the water. ‘Two boats 
Murtello tower, who came mto immediately put off with boat- 
the house for refreshment, with be- hocks, a landing net, anda drag, 
a deserter; the man accused but it was near twenty mimutes be- 
harge, but said, ifthey fore he was found. He was im- 
per authority, he mediately taken to a house in the 
; with them to prove his neighbourhood, but all means 
innocence; as he, however, on hear- taken to recover him proved in- 
mg the bell which summoned the effectual. He proves to be Wil- 
labourers to their work after dinner, liam Thompson, of Chapel-court, 
vards the p! iceot his North-street, (sro venor-square, 
ne of the soldiers freda about eighteen years of age, 
shot him dead. The clerk to a notary public in the 
tellow immediately rau offtowards city. 
Hyche, buthe was afterwards taken MARLBOROUGH-STRELT. 
ustody, together with two 
his comrades, to ai- 25.—About half past eleven 
eC. o'clock, some villains attempted to 
rob a waggon as it was pte 
s day-—Satu: day, Ma; 23. =throuch Broad-street, St. Giles’s ; 
. and in endeavouring to apprehend 
watchman and two young 
were wounded, so that two of 
lives are despaired of. One of 
he church-wardens on the next day 
gave information to Mr. Read ot 
the circumstance, who sent a clerk 
to take the wounded men’s testi- 
the mony. ‘The following are the par- 
t nae the cast- ticulars:—J. Watkinson, of No. 
l, which wasafter- 184, High Wolborn, said, that 
in the church. about half-past eleven o'clock, as 
i a: 


. ,! i) he 
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he was, returning liome, he saw a 
warron standing in Hotborn, and 
found the wagroner near it, with 
a yreat effusicn of blood from his 
mouth, who saida man had at- 
tempted to rob his waggon; when 
two men were standing by, and the 
wagvoner said he could swear that 
one of them was the man that 
knocked him down, Mr. Kettle 


| > 


} ‘ s-¢ 4 
‘ , i/ mrictine h\' ' 
Ww ‘ ‘ ‘ «A Y iaAnha sa ) ‘ iaviI ‘ 


> 


the Wagoner to char eu e watch 
with him, when the watchman 
came up, and was about to take 
him, but his companien pushed 
him away, and he made off. Mr. 
Watkinson ove: took him ata short 
distance, and got him against some 
shutters, when his companion came 
up, and stabbed Mr, W. just above 
his kiduies. Edward Watkins, of 
No. 18 , High Holb Trl, said he 
was standing a few doors from the 
house where he lodges, in conversa- 


tion with a friend; and, learning 


that Mr. Watkinson was securing 

} } ee ‘ } 
aman, who had attempted to rob 
a waggon, he went to assist, when 
aman ca: e¢ behind him and cut 


him inthe lower part of his belly, 

. | ~ . , i 

near four meches i: ieneths incon. 
. ' , ‘ 

sequence ot which he was taken to 


the Middlesex bospital. Michael 


Yeahs bsa’d 


Coleman, 2 watchman, wes on 
dutv when he heard the 


cry of 
} , 


7? . ’ uy ° . : 
and observed a1 an 


« Stop thief ! 
runnin towards him: he stopped 
him, but -he man liberated him- 
self by cutting him with a sharp 
imstrument in the lower part of 
his belly. The watchman, howe 
ever, knocked him down as he was 
running off; but the villain got 
up and stabbed him in his left ear, 
in his arm, and cut him severely on 
his breast, and then ran off. The 
watchman, notwithstanding _ his 
wounds, pursued him to the corner 
of Bow-street, Bloomsbury, when 


his bowels protruding, he was 


Sc rrsz = [May, 


obliged to give up the pursuit, and 
he fell, Tie was conveyed to the 
Middlesex hospital, where he and 
Mr. Watkins lay, without any hopes 


of recover y- 
COURT OF CHANCERY, 
Longman and Co. v. Murray, tc. 


26.—Sn1 Samuel Romilly moved 
thi day for an injunction to pre. 
= the defendant, Mr. Munay, 
Okseler, in London, from selling 
the periodical publication called 
The Ediml urgh Review. He only 
applied for an imjunction against 
this single defendant, as the others 
lived in Scotland, and consequent. 
ly out of the jurisdiction of the 
court. The facts, as stated by the 
learned counsel, were shortly these: 
Mr. Archibald Constable carried 
on the business of a bookseller in 
Edinburgh, in the year 1802, upon 
his own account, but has since en. 
tered into” partnership -with Mr, 
Alexander Gibson Hunter. The 
niaintifls are well-known and re. 
spectable beoksellers in London. 
On the first of October, 1802, Mr. 
Constable commenced printing the 
Edinburgh Review, a work which 
was to be published quarterly. The 
first pumber was published in Octo- 
ber, 180, by Mr. Consiable in 
Edinburgh, and by Mr. Mawman, 
a bookseller, in London, About 
that time Messrs. Longman and 
Co. received a letter from Mr. 
Constable, stating, that he had 
been desired by the editors of the 
Edinburgh Review to offer them 
that work, provided they agreed 
to pay half the paper, printing, &c. 
and to supply all new publications 
which the editors might have oc- 
casion for in carrying on the said 
work. It stated also, that the first 
number had been completely pub- 
lished, and 1250 copies of the 
second 
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cecond number, of the expense of 
which they (Longman and Co.) 
must needs bear a part. The 
learned counsel observed, that the 
defendants meant to allege that the 
jaintiffs were not proprietors ; but 
what he was to shew was, that they 
were joint-proprietors along with 
Mr. Constable; the reviewers artd 
editors being to be paid certain 
stated sams, while all the emolu- 
f it were, by the agreement 

tuken place in conse- 

the offer made by Mr. 
able, to belong to Mr. Con- 

nd also to Messrs. Long- 

™ ind Co. In answer to the 
above Messrs. Longman 
nd Co, wrote to Mr. Constable, 

ndexpressed themselves flattered 

ation he had 


1 tter 
AU Litt y 


the commun 


tating that they had con- 
ith Mr. Mawman upon the 


1. 
] 
A 


vad not yet finally de- 
termined upon it. Mr. Constable 
again wrote in reply, that the 
plaintiffs were still at liberty to take 
a share in the work if they pleased ; 
referred them again to Mr. Maw. 
man, who agreed to give up all his 
interest in the work upon their pay- 


oat boost 
Sel, VUL 


ing all theexpenses he had incurred. 
In consequence of this, Messrs. 
Longman and Co. informed Mr, 
Constable that they had no objection 
totake ashare in the an as a 
stock book, that is, to share equally 
with the proprietors, whether the 
sale was greater in London than 
in Edinburgh. Mr. Constable 
agreed to this proposal, and like- 
wise wished them to advertise it ; 
and when they published a new 
work, to senda copy of it to him 
lor the use of the proprietors and 
editors. Under such agreement 
the work has since been published 
regularly ; and the plaintiffs have 
smce regularly borne the expeuses 
of the work, and furnished books 
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to the reviewers down to the pre- 
sent time. The 19th number 
ought to have appeared on the 15th 
of April last. It did not, however, 
arrive ; and Messrs. Longman and 
Co. wrote to Mr. Constable, in- 
quiring why it was not sent, and 
were informed that he would not 
continue tosend it in future. It 
has since been published by Mr. 
Constable, in Edinburgh, and by 
Mr. Murray, in London. By the 
agreement they had entered into, 
it was understood that Mr. Jeffreys 
was to receive 2OO/. as editor, and 
the reviewers were to be puid so 
much a sheet for what they suppli- 
ed; so that the work belonged to 
the publishers, and to no other 
persons. This work has turned 
out extremely profitable, although 
at the time the plainuifs engaged 
in It, il Was very doubrful whether 
it would be successful or not. It 
was, theretore, a hazardous con- 
cern; and whatever loss might 
have arisen, would have been the 
loss of the plaintiffs as well as of 
Mr. Constable. The plaintiffs had 
to pay Mr. Mawman the loss he 
stated having incurred while it was 
in his hands. Under these circum- 
stances, the learned counsel argu- 
ed, that there was a saseendite 
between Mr. Constable and the 
plamtiffs in regard to the work in 
question, which he was not entitled 
to do away by transferring it to any 
other person. 

Lord chancellor.—* Was there 
an agreement to do this for any 
given time ?”’ 

Counsel.—“ Yes, my lord, it 
was to. be done quarterly, so 
that the publication was to pro- 
ceed as periodically as any news 
paper.” 

Lord chancellor.—“* Does the 
new concern take the title of the 
old one?” 


(I: Counsel.— 
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Counsel.—“ Yes my Lord, it is 
exactly the same publication, afd 
the title-page of the 19th num- 
ber only differs from former 1.um- 
bers by having ; the number 19, and 
the name of iurray instead ot 
Longman and < o.”” 
Lord Chancellor.—* I think this 
case falls within the principles 
‘the case of Kirby v. Hoge, 
where a work was solid as a conti- 
nuation of an original concern. If 
I were right in granting an iniunc- 
tion in that case, I shali be equally 
right in doing so in this case.”’— 
Tnjurr tion prant Ge 
Le no lotwn, Z/. 
last, after a day 
came on at this | 
eight and nine in the 
most continued and alarming thun- 
der-storm ever remembered by the 
oldest inhabitant. The flashes of 
the electric fiutd were incessant, 
iluminating the whole atmosphere 
with their extreme effulgence, and 
accompanied with torrents of ram. 
From the commencement ot tie 
storm until near midnicht the 
thunder seemed but one contmued 
and tremendous peal, without the 
least intermission, which kept not 
only the window Ss but even the 
walls of the Sy im constant vi- 
bration : awfulindeed ; but to him 
that ¢ wild contemplate it weth a 
philosophic eas Hs ah 
niGcont. Consider » louder than 
the rest Was One ) we 8 wl icoseemed 
to burst ur 
houses, when a 
the chimney oi a iabourtay man, 
named Scott, which mt threw 
direct: nisl rone a Very 
over the 


—QOn Monday 
unusually hot, 
between 


> i ue, 
evening, the 
4 


} 
hous 


mind, 


i 
yon the very re 
ball of fire entered 
' 


wis OF tie 


auowh 
m everv 


strong intel which was 


bre - ice, (the extremities ¢ fwhich, 
w! ii was fractured, in the cen- 
tre, were forced into a direction so 
aS tO point stiait imto the room, 


a. ; “i : eer 
yacacrancturned Upon Ils prvot j— 
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drove several bricks from the chim, 
ney upon a bed where the poor 
min’s wife lay with an infant’ in 
her arms. I he ci hild { ior so metime 
appeared mouonless, and the face 
of the mother was somewhatscoreh. 
ed; but, h. ap} pily, the *y are both re. 
covered. The electric ffiid then 
ap)ars ¢t ive directed its course 
between the wail and the cieling, 
forcing it outward from its per. 
pendicular, until it reached the 
door, where it most probably di. 
rected its course downwards, the 
door vem split from the top co the 
botiom, as if cut with a saw. Every 
paneof glass was shivered to atoms, 
and the frame of the windows 
thrown into the street, and broken 
to pieces ; scarcely one article or 
furniture was left in its place. A 
tin l. iM py, a candlesne k, and a pew- 
ler pot, we ve all melted. An adja. 
cent house also st uffered, bi I’ not to 
so great an extent as the other, 
Partot the root was torn off, andthe 
wails and ceiling, with some furni- 
ture, considerably injured. A per. 
son who lives immediately under, 
(the injury being chiefly confined 
to the upper story) Was strack to 
the ground, and tor some time re- 
mained speechless ; but he ts simee 
So great was the cou- 
sternation of the tunee tamilies, 
tha it tury ¢ an give no di,tinct ate 
unt « a ine matter. All they can 
that their houses ‘PPE a! red en- 
moke, and that the e smell 
ot sulphur was so powerful that 
they found the vreatest di fheulty 


TecoV me 


SAY iS, 
Vel pa is 


of respiration for a considerablet ume 
atter they had recovered ther r- 

. We hear of two or three 
persous niv aged stru ack down 
by the lichen’ 1, but, thank God! 
no lives have been lost in thisplace. 
On the same day, the inhabitants of 


Shap, W ¢ tr oreland, experienced 


collec ho ° 


the most dreadiul chunder-storm 


that 


ae4Voe — suai 





occ VU 


yappened for many years, 
mh t heavy fall of 
s, many of * which mea- 
rcumterence 2} inches. 
thirtyeslas panes of glass 


| vem. A like scene 


came on 


hich c one 


by u 
at Dumfri: ;, about eight, 
ntinued until 
jorning,——the, most tremen- 
torm of lightning and rain 
there, but without thunder. 
—Ab it two o'clock, as the 
York and Cambridge were 
rout of the Queen’s Palace, 
a woman, ab ut 
ently dressed, presented a 
to ie ‘duke ot York, at the 
»: his royal high- 
as about to take the letter, 
s, who Was in attendance, 
r, and she 
derany nut her aside, and 
red her to Be oO home. She 
om th e l, ors 


ntes reti 
Pills Ft 


uspecting 


» but in 
ym rned c lose fo the 
way ¢ fthe] appa remaied 

lnring the whole afternoon. 


eraer;te { 
ajTus If 


ut hive « 
it carviage el tered by the 
re the Palace, to wait 

najesty, She rushed in after 
-ved by the sentinels. 
observed by 
d Mr. Baker, the gentle- 
r, who 


pe’ S 


,. | , } ” ,* 
Giock, when the n 4 
é 


ho TeVE is 


followed her with 
stopp od her 

bel: re she got to the do c Pa- 
Sayers secured her, an i took 
tterfromher. It appeared to 
To the and 

“* God save the king’’ 
Ti here were five other letters 
From their contents 


' , 
loubt ot her b 


: ‘ ; 
viet speed, anu 
yr of Wh 


idle. 


% 
KIne 


with 


“ag Que 
1¢ appears to be 
and she resides in 


— 
nithheld. 


r 


rh > 
i hose 
eC the app rarance ot 
\icho.sun, when she at- 
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tempted to stab the king, say she is 
a similar woman, and dressed ex- 
actly like her. 


TURKEY. 

Constantinople, May 31.—A sud” 
den revolution in the government 
occurred here. It is well 
known, that the janizaries have 
long been discontented with the 
Nizam Gedidd, or new military 
tactics. ‘The first symptoms ap- 
peared on the 25th inst. at Cavac,a 
Cc. astle on the Asiatic side of the Bos- 
p! jorts, in a quarrel between a ja- 
nizary and a soldier of the Nizam 
Gedidd, about the new unitorm 
worn by the latter. The janizary 
went so far as to reproach the grand 
sei.nior. The commandant of the 
caustic, hearing of this, gave the ja- 
nizary asevere reprumand: a bloody 
conflict immediately commenced, in 
which the commandant fell. The 
imsurgents then turned their rage 
against Mahmud Eifendi, who was 
Reis EKifendi im 1805, and was late- 
ly ma ector of the foftifications; 
they pursued him to the opposite 
shore; and massacred him at Bue 
jukdere, t with his secretary 
and two p rene Ona the 26th 
ot May they made their appearance 
at Coustantinople. ‘The grand 
seirnior not only granted them an 
westy, bat also confirmed their 
choice of an Albanian. as their 
chief. Cannon were immediately 
discharged, probably inteaded as a 
signal to thet On the 2th, 
berween two and three thousand 
men had asseribied from various 
quarters, and made themselves 
miasters ot the barracks and artil- 
lery of Tophana. Other soldiers 
also pa them. - The insurgeat 
ied to the mutti, hu order 
his e mSENt LO the depasi- 
in, avaiust wom 


’ 
~ gs 


ot) " 
reuuici 


ehihl 


party. 


in 
ap] i 


yt mf 
the suit 


now 
to ot 
tion oi 










































































ther objected, That in conseonence 


' 


of he new measures ad pted by 


him, the lawe of Is!aimnism had been 
j ry 
WIA ceca, AlicY daiSO UTZ eu h * prUe 
. ; . 
Ppricry « 4 posing iM), ao CO? Pil 
with the laws of the Koran, because 


in the course of seven vears he was 
without anv direct issue, The 
muta found himself obliged to com- 
pl: with the den ands of the nuisur- 
gents; and in consequence of his 
foctwa the insurrection bec (me £e- 
neral all through Constantinople. 
The grand vizier sought te allay 
the storm by the ado) uion of mode. 
rate measures, and sent a very 
condescending letter to the jau- 
ZATICS 5 but it had no effect. tHe 
sent them the heads of the PBo- 
stange Balchi, and two ot his mini- 
steis, acainst whom t! cy were bit- 
terly enrasr ds; but even thie was of 
no avail. The ci-devent Kiaja Bey 
Ibraliam, against whem the public 
Mind was most prejudiced, had cis- 
giused hims If; but, beine discover. 
ed, he was cut m preces, and the 
parisot his body carnied about us a 
spectacle, ‘The treasurer of the 
Nizam Gedidd, and one of his se- 
cretaries, shared the same fate. 
On the 29th of May Selim abdi- 
cated the throne, and his cousin 

lust ipha, a son of Abdul Hamed, 
wasbrought outand proclaimed em- 

ror. When he came to the mosque 
of Achmet, he was saluted by loud 
acclamations frem the janizaries, 
Mustapha IV. ‘Fhe new emperor 
has given the ex-sultan Selim assu- 
rances of his care and protection. 
The kaimakan and the first drago- 
man are both reinstated in their of- 
fices: Aled effendi, the late ambas- 
sador at Paris, is appomieu to suc- 
ceed the present reis effendi, who is 
with the army. ‘The captain pasha 
sailed some days since, against the 
Russian fleet, at Tenedos. 
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MILITARY INQUIRY, 
Annexed to the fourth report of 
the commissioners of military in. 
quiry are supplements to the firg 
anc third reports. ‘The former re. 
lates to general de I ancey’s ba. 
lance, which was stated in the first 
report at 97,4154, but which the 
commissioners now state at 104,985) 
Os. 7d.; they having since disco 
vered that he had received from 
the army pay-office a sum of 7570] 
%s. Td. on account of staff pay, as 
barrack-master-general, for which 
he was not debited in the barrack 
office books, in which he took credit 
for the whole of his pay as barrack. 
master-general, and also as a gene. 
ral officer onthe staff. This sum of 
104,9852. Gs. Td. is exclusive of de. 
ductions for poundage, &c. yet to 
be made, amounting to upwards of 
20004. making the whole of general 
de Lancey’s valance about 107,000), 
The SUP} lemert to the third report 
contams some information since 
obtamed trom major-general Este, 
relative to the supply of coals in the 
inind of Alderney, and from Mr. 
Hargraves, stated in that report to 
have supplied the barracks at Brigh- 
ton. It states, that major-general 
Este, who had the military com. 
mand in that island, bought, im the 
months of August and September, 
ISOl, coals trom Mr. Alexander 
Davison, at the rate of 57s. per 
chaldron, while Mr. Davison, for 
coals delivered to the barracks du- 
ring the said two months, charged 
government at the rate of 72s. per 
chaldron for one lot, and from 75% 
to 81s. per chaldron for another lot. 
Major-general Este further states, 
that on the ZIst of October 17%, 
he paid Mr. Roubillard 72s.a chal- 
dron for coals furnished to him at 
different times since the Ist of Ja 
nuary, while Mr. Davison’s prices 
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; that year are at no time less t! 1an 
of. per chaldron, and in the sprin 


re as high as 150s. With aed 
to Mr. Hargraves, who Was @Xa- 
mined at his own special request, 
xe commissioners see no reason to 
encpect him of collusion with Mr. 
avis » They think, “ That Mr. 
Hargraves’s information justifies 
them mn the rem: irks >» that, OwWwlmng 
to the false representation of the 


terms undet which Mr. Davison 
; q 
was providing the barrack coals, 


the public pai? much higher 
for them than would hve been the 
case had the real terms been 
known; and e in another view 
of the — » barrack coals 
might have been a ovided by Mr. 
Davison on commission, without 


such large contingent expenses as 

letter to the late barrack- 
masier-ceneral, of the 3lst of March 
1 


, he state d wouk l be necessary $ 
and that thereby the public would 
nave save d conside: *biy in the “om 


paid for the coals su plied to the 


; a i 
The supplement concludes with 


recomm.nding, with the advice of 
Mr. Ha RTAVCS, that contracts for 
supply ot coals should be for each 
respectiv rack, and not, as in 


the present pra tice, for di- 
trict eva les Tr, ne 

icts, Including ger erally 
barra ck Se 


large 
o 


many 


CEREMONIAL AT THE FOUNDATION 


OF DOWNING COLLEGE. 


Sir Ge rge Downing, bart. of 
Gamlinga, Park, Cambrid re in 
IT17 devised all his valuable es- 
tates in the counties o! ’ Canliridee, 


eo and Sutfolk, to his near- 
i s, being first cousins, 
kc, to each fc r life, with remainder 
to their issue in successi nj and in 
case theytall died without issue, he 


a4 
devi L9G those estates to trustees, 
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who, with the consent and appro- 
bation of the archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York, and the masters 
of St. John’s and Clure Hall, 
should found a college within the 
university of Cambridge, which 
should be called Dowaing College. 
Sir George died in 1749; and 
upon the death of sir Jacob 
Garrat Downing, in 1764, without 
issue, the rest of sir George’s rela- 
tions named in his will being also 
then dead without issue, the estates 
devised were claimed by the Uni- 
versity for the mtended college, 
The validity of the will, Ret 
many years’ litigation, was at lengih 
established: and the charter for 
poration of Downing Col- 
lege having been fully examined 
nd considered by the lords of the 
privy council, and their recommen. 
dation of it being confirmed by his 
maje — ex ress approbation, the 
great s¢ il was affixed to it by lord 
chancellor Loughborough on the 
22 ot Sept ember 1500, 
Ceremonial observed on laying the 
foundation-stone of Downing 

Cotrece, on Monday, May 18, 

1807. 

An excellent sermon upon the 
pre was preached at St. Mary’s 
the Rev. Dr. Outram, 
p bhie orator of the University, at 
ll! in the torendon; after which 
he members of the University as~ 
sembled at the Senate-house, where 
Mr. William Frere, fellow of Dow- 
ning College, delivered a suitable 
speech in Latin. 

At a quarter before one the pro. 
cession lett the Senate-house for the 
site of. the college (a commodious 
piece of ground near the Bota. ie 
Garden) in the followiug oruer : 

Esquire bedells ; 
The vice-chancellor in his robes; 
High steward of the university ; 
Commissary 


the imecor 


charc 
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Commissary of the university ; 
Noblemen, in their robes, 
two andtwo; 
Doctors in divinity,-in robes, 
two and two; 
Doctors of law and physic, in robes, 
two and two ‘ 

Public orator ; 
Professors of the university ; 
Proctors, in their congregation 
habits, followed by their men, 

“ ith the university statutes; 
Public: “3 trar, & public librarians; 
Textors, scratator., and other oth- 
cers of the university g 
‘he master of Downing Collece; 


‘ 


Ch: plain 5 
Professors ot Do ning C lege ; 
architect $ 
Bachelors of divinity, and masters 
ot arts, tWo undtwo; 
Fellow-commonets, two at 
Bachelors of aris; 
Under graduates. 
Ww hen the precession arrived at 
site of Downing Collere, Dr. 
yes J y, the master of Downing, 
deposited the toundation-stone, and 
made an oration in Latin. Dr. Ou- 
tram then pronounced 
tion. «After this ceremony, the 
procession returned in the “same 
order to the Senate-house, and 
then dispersed to Uneir several col- 


benedic- 


leges, 

The stone contained the best 
collection ot coins of the present 
reign that could be procured 5 with 
the first stereotype pla: e cast in the 
foundry of the university, on the 
improved principle of al Stan- 
hope. 

The following is an exact copy 
of the inscription, which is very 
handsomely engraved on copper, 
and sunk in the foundation stone : 

COLLEGIVM . DOWNINGENSE * 

IN . ACADEMIA. CANTABRIGLE 
GEORGIVS . DOWNING. DE 
GAMLINGAY .IN 
EFODEM .COMITATV 


~ 
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(Mar, 
BAPONETTYS 
TESTAMENT . DESIGNAYIT 
OPIBVSQYE. MVNIFICE . INstaypy 
ANNO. SALVTIS - M.DCC. xv, 
REGIA . TANDEM . CHARTA . stamiurey> 
GLORGIVS. 
ANNO.M.D Cc 
H*C.VERO. MDIFICII. PRIMOaDta 
XV . CALEND. IVN-S ANNO .M.Dece.¥p 
MAGISTER . PROPESSORES. ET. socy 
REGIO .IVSSV..CONSTITYTI 
7 POSVFRYNT 
» RELIGIONIS cCVLTVM 
IVRIS . ANGLICAN. BY 
MEDICINE. SCIENTIAM 
ET -AD . KECTAM. IVVENTVTIE 


QUOD .AD 


INGENVE 
DISCIPLINAM . PROMOVENDAM 
FELICITER . EVENIAT. 


After the ceremony, the new 
master entertamed the principal 
rr mibe rs of the university witha 

rd dinacr at the Red Lion kan. 
The ~ collegiate body, 
PDO! 1 b th e ch. irtet of Do We 
ang Coll Re, are ‘as fllow: 

MJ ei sob rai cis Ann re 
LL... member ot St. John’s, ee 
late M. P. for Reading in Berk. 
shire. Appointed 1800, 

Profosco of the La res of Enzland; 
—!dward Christian, M, A. men 
ber of St. John’s. 

Profzssr of Medicin: ;—Busick 
Harwood, M. D. professor of ama 
tomy, amd member of I iannel. 

Flaws ;—Jobn Lens, M. A. 
member of St John’s; Wm. Meek, 
M.A. of Em. inuel 5 Vm. Freere, 
M. A. of Trintty. 

Besides the rr ve, a professor ot 
medicine, 15 fellows, 6 scholars, 
at SO) per axnum for + years, 
Ych aplains, a librarian, and other 


othcer Ss Wh ul be a} por sted, Wil 


adequate salaries. 

A member of a Scot 
mys w th certain ” alifi 
eligible to be a professor of med 
cine at this college. 

The annual sal: ivy of the — 
is 600] 4 


7 > t pr po tion fe 
fellow 10C/. or m that pro TUNE 


h univer 
cations is 


af a prote ssor 200%. 
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RiOT AT HALIFAX. 

A creat number of de. 
ded people assembled opposite 
bo White Swan Inn, in Haliax, 


vhere the two committees. for 


rs. Wilberforce and Lascelles 


cs 


sat, but no apprehensions « f a se- 


. 
u 
le 
r 


; 


~ 


further assistance ¢ 


nature were entertamed. On 
liowing evening they assem- 
iain, and increased in nhum- 
srodiziously, so that before 
Yclock they formed a very 
e mob, and paraded the streets 

3efore eleven, 


y 
”* ethov 
elk 


Cillgye 


hey began to commit acts of vio- 


nce, broke the windows of several 
spectable gentlemen, and then 
ispersed. On Wednesday the 
Ricers of the police applied for 
het accordingly 
mm 60 to 70 special constables 
re sworn-in, and an express sent 
Leeds for military aid. This 
is immediately granted, and a 
nt of the Inniskillings ar- 

! about 4 o’clock on Thursday 

r A large assemblage 

the populace took place also on 
day aad Thursday even- 

ine ipally youny peo} le, but 
MMe any riotous 

pt abuse : however, with 
ce of the police, and the 
tice given to th * ina 
(tobe out of their ucuses 


’ 


: - 
lock m the evening 


, 
+} . . Tar) 
1te Security a.torus d 


+! 


Wall O ot kash 


| aS eens 
lady’s maid 
ction, and 

’ 
putable trades. 
» 

one, stands Charged 

Fe Sy 
> a considerabie ex- 
e of her mistréss«. 

_ : 

> attenaing tue 


and furnis’a ane 


RENCE 


other proof how persons are led 
away by their own credulity, The 
young woman in question had con- 
sulted a pretended fortune-teller 
on a question which engaged her 
attention, who by her artifices so 
highly gratified the credulous girl, 
that she repeated her visits, and at 
length suftered herself to be pre- 
vailed on to commit the offence 
with which she stands charged, in 
order to satisfy tie demands of the 
vile impostor. Part of the stolen 
property, consisting of the lady's 
wardrobe, has been traced to the 
pretended prophetess, who is also 
in Custody. 
PRINTING. 

The number of printing-offices 
in London is upwards ef 200, 
and they employ 500 presses. In 
Edinburgh, there were in 176% six 
piinting-offices ; in 1790, twenty- 
one; in 1800, thirty ; in 1805, 
forty. In forty printing offices 
now in Edinburgh, are employed 
upwards of 120 printing presses. 
In Dublin there are about 40 print- 
irceoftices, which employ.90 prese 
ses, and upwards of 140 compo- 


cite rs and pre ssmcn. 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH. 
Priday, 5. 
Tie King v. Abel Herne and Mary 
Cran. 


? 
; 


defendants were convict- 

last assizes at Chelms- 

ot having been pariies in 

iult of a cruel description 
on a2 young wornan, a passenger 
in tne common stage wWwagegon 
from Léndon to Stowmarket, 
Ir is sufcient to state, that this 
day Mr. Justice le Blane read 
over his notes of the trial, from 
which it appeared that the young 


woman, in the middle of the night, 
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complaine {ta the wa ggoner of the 
rude behaviour of the defendants, 
who were passengers with her, and 
that she fel out of the_w rron 
upon the road, where she was 
found, apparently dead, by the 
mail-coach, into which she was 
put and conveyed to Colchester. 
On inspecting her person, severe 
bruises and contusions were visible 
on various parts of her body. Be- 
sides these injuries, the poor gir] 
was delirious for three weeks, and 
there could be no doubt of the 
defendants having been privy to 
and assisting in the assault. 

Mr. Justice Grose, in passing 
sentence, t ld the defendants, that 
a more cruel and barbarous case 
had never come before the court. 
With regard to the defendant 
Cran, her sex cught to have roused 
and stimulated her to resist so 
gross an outrage on a defenceless 
and helpless traveller ; and Herne, 
who was the waggoner, ought to 
have taken particular care of the 
girl, who was infirm, and who was 
committed to his protection. It 
was absolutely necessary, for the 
sake of example, that such conduct 
should not pass with impunity. 
The court, therefore, taking all 
the circumstances and the impri- 
sonment the defendants had al- 
ready undergone into considcrae 
tion, ordered and adjudged them 


to be imprisoned in the gaol of 


Chelmsford; the woman for three 
calendar months, and Herne for 
twelve calendar months; and that 
during the three first months, they 


stand in and upen the pillory, on 


some market-day, in the town of 
Chelmsford, for one hour, between 
the hours of twelve and two 
o’clock. 


POLICE. 


Meansion-Heuse. 
On Friday, a youth about 17 





> +. I 
June, 
: 13 
years old, most respectably con. 
nected, and articled as an appren 
tice m a foreign mercantile house 
of the first repute in the city 


( Messrs. Cain and Co.), underwent 
a private examination before the 
lord mayor, upon a charge of em. 
bezvling a sim of-400). the 
perty of his employers. About 
three weeks since, he had received 
from the managing clerk of the 
house 100/. in notes, and a bank. 
er’s check for 300/. which he was 
instructed to pay to another mer. 
chant, who did business with the 
house; instead of which, he re 
ceived payment for the check at 
the banker’s, and immediately set 
out for Plymouth, accompaniad 
by a girl of the town, by whom, 
it is conjectured, he was imveigled 
to so rumous an act. As soon as 
the transaction was discovered, 
and the unfortunate youth missed, 
information was given to the lord 
mayor; and some track of his 
route having been discovered, he 
was pursued by Adkins, the off. 
cer, who apprehended him at Ply. 
mouth last Saturday, where he 
found that the woman, after having 
fleeced him of the last guinea of 
the 400/. deserted him and fled; 
and when he was taken into cus 
tody he had only a seven-shilling 
piece left. It appeared that the 
unfortunate youth was articled for 
five years to his employers, and at 
the end of that time was to have 
beea received 2s a partner in the 
firm. ‘T'wo years of the pend 
had elapsed, during which hts com 
duct had been irreproachable, until 
seduced to commit this wnfortunate 
transaction, which, to say no wore 
of it, has ruined his character and 
prospects in life, and plunged bis 
cule in the most poignant afic- 
tion. He was remanded for furth- 
er examination. 





}S07.] 0c Cc VU 
Q Jucer 1- Sg uare. 
| Female Sz vindl-r.—On Wednes- 
vy. Mary Gammon was charged 
<) the commission of divers 
mies. Her system 
ed as follows: ; She, 
>maa of a matronly aps 
» and persuasive manners, 
nto the poor recesses of the 
absent soldiers, journey- 
&e. about the lower 
pa ’ We = ister, and having 
‘ dt o learn their names and 


with 


ailors, 


some litt! their circumstances, 
duce r he rself with an offer to 
hem children to nurse: the 
terms she held out tothem 
neas to be paid to 
the ad and hall a 
ui! a per week, to be paid regu- 
larly ever ry week, at a 
draper’s shop in Parliament-street. 
To this was to be added, halt a 
bottle of wine per day, and as 
broken from t! 


Vo ¢ 


Vance, 


his i@ile- 


victnals the 
ould maintain the rest 
of her family. This 
necessitous was easily nibbled at : 
the poor creatures wonld treat 
thelr generous friend with a drop 
of cordial for her friendship, and 
while they were cone to fetch the 
grateful draught, some of their 
habiliments or portable articies 
Were sure to be purl ined. Some 
, shifts, under petticoats, 
and some other arti- 
a few who had money 
were induced to 
is far as their 
it. This was carried on, 
anderst od, tou a considerable 
tent. were made 
good avainst her for deception and 
robbery, ind she was committed 
tor ti 


whecdle 


use as W 
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ne his dis- 
planet, on 
ot March last. 
» which he calis Vesta 
is apparently about the size of a 
star of the fitth or stxth magnitude, 
and was first seen in Vi v0. Ona 
the 20th of March, at 8 hours 21 
min. mean time, 184 min. 
N. declination, 11 dee. 17 min. ; on 
the SUth, at 12 hours 33 min. mean 
time, 189 dew. 52 min. N. de 
clination, 1] der. 54 min. It has 
sinee been seen by Mr. Groom- 
bridge, at his observatory on 
dlackheath, who says, it appears 
like a star of the sixth magnitude, 
of a dusky colour, similar in ap- 
pearance to the Herschel. 


Roya! Society, annownci 
covery of 
the 29th and SOth 


” } 
Fi , her iba 
This ywanet 
‘ 


anotier new 


dk a s 


ITALY. 
Naples, 5.—The 
the « 
discov 


f ollowing was 
conspiracy which 
red here, and 
for which a number of persons 
have been tried by a military come 
mission, and four of them already 
executed. The pr ince of Hesse 
Philipsthal, whose obstinate defence 
of Gaeta was considered as a proof 
of his milit: iry abilitie S, Was to land 
with a corps of troops at Reggio, 
his name was more relied on than 
the force he could bring with him, 
and the conquest of Calabria and 
Besiicanto was considered as cer- 
tain. General Broccard was to un- 
dertake a landing in the bay of Po- 
heastro, to fall on the rear of genee 
ral Regnier, and cut off his retreat 
to Naples. Lastly, prince Canosa, 
who, tor time, like a worthy 
successor of Fra Diav ( Brother 
Devil) has organized 


the plan of 


has been 


corre 


new hordes 
of banditti in Calabria, was to incite 
iuisurrection in the province of Ter- 
Lavoro. At the same time 
an English squadron from Sicily 

= - . 
was to land troops near the city of 


Naple, 


.° 
Ta ul 
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Naples, which, with the assistance 
of the conspirators, were to make 
themselves masters of the castle, 
fire the city in several places, and 
murder those persons whom they 
had previously proscribed. The go- 
vernment soon discovered the secret 
thread of the conspiracy, and be- 
came acquainted with its whole 
progress. The civilized world will 
be astonished, says the A/onitore 
Neapolitano, when the correspond- 
ence carried on between Sicily and 
Naples, and the other legal docu- 
ments, shall be published. 

6. The fall of rain in the neigh- 
bourhood of Stamford, which con- 
tinued almost without intermission 
from yesterday morning till this 
evening, occasioned the highest 
flood in the fens that has been ex- 
perienced these eight years. On 
the levels of Croyland and Spalding 
the waters had for many square 
miles the appearance of a sea, and 
the inhabitants of isela‘ed houses 
were obliged to betake themselves 
to their garrets for preservation. 
Even in the town of Croyland egress 
from their houses was for many 
hours denied to the inhabitants. 
The loss sustained by the fen 
farmers is very freat; not so much 
im stock (of which we do not hear 
of many being lost, owing to timely 
removal,) as in the coming crop- 

ing, and in the fields laid for hay. 

[any persons have lost their second 
seed and labour to ensure a harvest, 
the flood a short time ago having 
made it necessary to re-sow the land 
which had been inundated. ‘The 
roads in several different districts 
were completely impassable. Even 
on the great North road the waters 
were so much out that the Edin- 
burgh mail coach was on Sunday 
morning detained six hours at Cax- 
ton. “he water on the road near 





Kimbolton turnpike was so Strong, 
—_ = 


that a person endeavouring to ni 
along it this afternoon was, with his 
horse, overpowered by the stream, 
and with difficulty saved, after 
hanging a long while by the bough 
of a tree, which he providentialj 
caught hold of. At Great Slangh. 
ton, a village about four miles from 
Kimbolton, towards London, a 
man, belonging to a grocer at God. 
manchester, who had been to Kim. 
bolten with articles in that Je, on 
his return in the evening, before 
dark, in attempting to pass the 
bridge, had his horse overpowered 
by the stream, and both were 
drowned. The town of Kimbolton 
was on Sunday morning nearly uns 
der water. Mr. Palmer, a tanner 
of that place, has sustaimed damage 
to the amount of 300%. At Elton 
House, the seat of the earl of Ca 
rysfort, the water was two feet eight 
inches deep in the servants’ hall. 
Buonaparte lias addressed a letter 
to the archhishops and bishops of 
France, on the occasion of the re- 
duction of Dantzic; in which he 
says, * We cannot but ascribe this 
success, so rapid and so signal, to 
that especial protection of which 
divine Providence has given us so 
many proofs. It is our pleasure 
that yor assemble our people; and 
offer solemn thanksgiving to the 
God of armies, praying that he will 
continue to favour our arms, and to 
watch over the happiness of our 
country ; that they may also prayy 
that that cabinet, which persecutes 
our holy religion, as much as it is 
the eternal enemy of our nation, 
may no lenges influence the cab 
nets of the continent, to the end 
that a solid and glorious peace, War 
thy of the great nation, shall-com 
sole humanity, and enable us © 
realise our intentions for the ,- 


ee ae ie 6 


—~ lol 





1807.) 
of religion, an d the prosperity of 
our peop le.’ ‘ 
Tt Dewm was Ac ccordingly per- 
formed in all the churches of Paris 
t th. 
“pais lune 11.—This day the 
arch-chancellor of the empire re- 
paired to the senate, atid delivered 
a message from his majesty, of 
sowing IS an EXCract;: 
given us the greatest 
gesistance in the commence- 
ment of our reign, and who, after 
ate ane. the greatest 
»events of his military 
atiixedshis name to a 
memorable sicve, in which he 
displayed taleats and striking bra- 
very, appears to us to merit the 
hichest distinction. We have also 
wished to consecrate an epoch so 
honourable to our arms; and by 
the letters patent which we have 
our cousin the arch- 
mmuaicate to you, 
we have created cousin, Mar- 
shal and senator Letebvre, duke of 
Dantzic.”” Here tollow the 7 yer 
Lefebvre duke « 
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Daatzic, with territ 
in the interior of F; rance, 
12—The bishop of London has 
erected and endowed a chapel at 
lde full, in the parish of Sundridge 
wm Kent, at dist: mce of two 
miles from the parish cl church, for 
the convenience of the inhabitants 
of that hamlet to attend divine 
vice; and has also built a house for 
the chaplain. The chapel and 
house are of stone, in a ve ery neat 
aad proper sty! “ and commanding 
a very beautiful and extensive view 
of the coui iry. The bishop ha 
for some years past re sided, in the 
autumn, at a little villa he has pur- 
Siased in that parish ; and tre 
quently gratified a: ad i ir astructed the 


Parishiongrs, by his eloquent and 
4307, 
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admirable discourses from the pul- 
pit. The consecration of the chapel, 
by the archbishop of Canterbury, 
took place this day, and was a most 
solemn and interesting ceremony. 
It was witnessed by a great con- 
course of people assembled on the 
Occasion, many more than the cha- 
pel would contain; notwithstanding 
which, every thing was conducted 
with the utmost decorum, At the 
usual time of morning service, the 
bishop of London's coach arrived 
at the chapel with the archbishop, 
his lords hip, the rev. Dr. Vyse, 
rector, an i the rev. Mr. Dicks, cu- 
rate of the parish. In the next car- 
riage tollowed the proper officers of 
the ecclesia tical courts of Canter. 
bury and London, with their re- 
spective attendants on horseback ; 
in the next were lord Frederick 
Campbell and his lady, from their 
seat at Coombank, in the parish of 
Sundridge; and in several other 
carriages the principal families of 
the neighbourhood. At the en- 
trance of the chapel, after his grace 
was robed, the bishop, clergy, &e. 
standing uncov ered, a petit ion was 
on lressed to the archbishop, statings 
the want of a place of worship in 
that part of the parish, and praying 
him to consecrate the new-erected 
chapel; whereupon his grace pro- 
ceec ded up the chi ipel, repeating the 
Zith psalm ; The earth is the 
Lord’s, and il oe. therein is; the 
compass of the world, and they 
that dwell therein ;” the officiating 
ministers and people taking the al- 
ternate verses, Nothing can exceed 
the effect of this psalm when used 
on such an occasion, and particular 
ly the repetition of those sublime 
verses: “ Littup your heads, O ye 
ates, and be ve - up, ye ever~ 
loins doors, and he king of glo- 
ry shall come in.” “ Whe is the 
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king of plory? It is the Lord 
strong and mighty, even the Lord 
mighty in battle.” 

The archbishop being seated on 
one side of the altar, and the rector 
on the other, the deed of endow- 
ment, and other legal forms, were 
read; after which the prayers of 
consecration, and one for God’s 
blessing on the founder, his family, 
and substance, were offered up by 
the archbishop, in the most devout 
and impressive manner. The morn- 
ing service was then read by Mr. 
Dicks, the officiating chaplain, the 
first lesson being taken from the 
8th chapter of the Ist book of 
Kings, and the communion service 
by the archbishop. The 84th and 
100th psalms were also sung in the 
service: after which a very excele 
lent, appropriate, and instructive 
sermon was delivered by Dr. Vyse; 
wherein the grateful mention made 
ef the venerable founder was in 
such terms as it becomes the mini- 
ster of God to speak the just praise 
ot a tellow-creature in the more im- 
mediate presence of his maker. As 
soon as the sermon ended, the 
greater part of the congregation 
quitted the chapel, and the holy sa- 
crament was administered to those 
who were prepared to receive it. 
‘The two great dignitaries of the 
church, with the rector and chap- 
lain, returned in the same order to 
the bishop’s house, and afterwards 
dined with a select party at lord 
Frederick Campbell’s, A MS. poem 
on the subject of the day, with the 
title of “ Consecration, in two Parts, 
inscribed to the Foander of the 
Chapel,” was presented on his re- 
turn from thence by Dr. Vyse, at 
the request of the author; which 
his lordship has since done him the 
honour to notice with great conde- 
scension and kindness. 
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(Jane, 
Admiralty-Office, June 13, 


Lark, at Sea, March }0, 


Sir,—I have the honour to 
to youthe proceedings of his ma. 
jesty s sloop I command, during her 
ate cruize. On the 19th of Jany. 
ary we fell in with and chased aq 
enemy’s schooner, which carrying 
a very heavy press of sail to escape 
from us, Was’ overset in a squall, 
when the whole of her crew 
rished before the Lark reached the 
spot. On the 26th, late in the 
evening, we discovered two 
costa schooners under the land ; and 
by steering a suitable course to ent 
them off from Porto Bello, we, 
after 14 hours chasing, on the 27th 
captured them both; they were E 
Postillon, of one 1?-pounder, 1 
6-pounders, and 76 men, and EB 
Carmen, of one 12-pounder, four 
6-pounders, and 72 men, both com. 
manded by lieutenants of the Span. 
ish navy, and were from Cart 
gena bound to Porto Bello. With 
these vessels in company, on the 
Ist of February, a convoy of mar 
ket-beats, protected by two gum 
boats and an armed schooner, Wert 
fallen in with; the former wer 
driven on shore, but the latter took 
refuge in a creek of Zispata bay, 
proteeted by a four-gun battery. | 
followed them into the bay, and i 
a short time silenced the fort; but 
not being able to get at the gem 
boats with the ship, the Lark was 
archored at a convenient distants, 
and with the whole of our crew {9 
men excepted, on board the prizes) 
I proceeded to attack them. The 
Spaniards rowed out to meet US 
and keeping up a resolute fire, a 
prosched until we closed, whes 
thev fed; this moment was 
to board the sternmost of the en 
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, 6-pounters; she ran on 

it was carried after a de- 
stance, in which, of six- 

, th ree were di xabled, and 

io w <n But here our 
sended ; tor im following the 
4 reek, the pilot n tissed 
she channel, and ran the schooners 
on shores Without any prospect of 
getting them off; the action was 
the refo re otaned i in this situation 
until hve Oo "cl . » woen Mr. Pp ound 
two more men be- 
a list of wutnded: 


‘ 
ubs 


thers ip tl we ¢ 


(the purser) a 
in ? , abaed to 


the attempt, directing 
tll to set the schooners 
a 
' 


] 
>| 

und to cover the retreat. 
The Carmen blew up, and the Pos- 
tillon was in flames, and otherwise 
so much disabled that x Si must be 
lostto the enemy. “Phe good con- 
‘the Lark’s officers and crew 

title them to my thanks, and I 
trast their exertions may be reward- 
ed by better fortune on a future 
occasion. 

R. NicHo.tas. 
To vice-rxdmiral Dacres, &c. 

A supplement to this gazette con- 
tains a letter from) mayor-general 
Fraser to gen. Fox, dated Alexan- 
dria, April 6. It states, that major 
Misset having represented that the 
inhabitants of Alexandria would 
ron the risk of being starved, unless 
Rosetta and Rahminie were taken 
possession of, he detached the 3] st 
regiment, with the chasseurs Bri- 
os ues, for that pur pose ; but, 

ontrary to all expectation, the ex- 
yedtion did not succeed. He says, 

“ Our troops took possesion of the 
heights of Abourmandoul (which 
command the tow n) without any 
1038; but, from circumstances as 
yet unexplained, the general, in- 


a 


stead ¢ if keeping } his ee there, une 
fortunately was tempted to go into 
the town with his whole force, with- 
ont any previous examination of it, 
when the troops were so severely 
handled from the windows and tops 
of the houses, without ever seeing 
their enemy, that it was thought 
expedient to retire; more espes 
cially as major-general Wauchope 
was fortunatel y killed, and the 
second in command, brigadier-ge- 
neral Meade, severely ‘wounded. 
‘The troops, | understand, although 
certainly placed in a most trying 
and perilous situation, behaved ck. 
tremely well; and after having suf- 
fered, I am sorry to say, very mas 
terially in killed and wounded, re- 
tired to Aboukir in good order, 
without molestation, from whence 
I directed them to return to Alexan- 
dria. This has certainly been a very 
heavy and unexpected stroke upon 
us, more especially as every in- 
formation led me to conclude, that 
the opposition, if any, would be 
trifling ; and every precaution was 
recommended that prudence could 
suggest. Finding, however, by the 
renewed representation of major 
Misset, corroborated by the per- 
sonal application of the Sorbagi, or 
chief magistrate, in the name of 
the people at large, that a famine 
would be the certain and imme- 
diate consequence of our remaining 
at Alexandria, without the occupa- 
tion of Rosetta, I have, with the 
concurrence, advice, and co-opera- 
tion of rear-admiral sir T. Louis, 
detached another corps, under the 
command of the hon. brigadier- 
general Stewart and colonel Oswald 
(as per margin*®), to effect this pur- 
pose, without which it appears im- 





* Detachment of + oyal artillery, detachment of 20th light dragoons, detachment of 


tamen, light ir fantry ‘battalion, Ist battalion of 3$th regiment, 2d batralion of 78th 


} 


Tepment, regiment de Roll ; amounting, ig the whole, to about 2 400 men, 
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possible that the keeping possession 
of Alexandria can be accom- 
plished.” 

Another dispatch from miajor- 
gen. Fraser, to gen. Fox, dated 
Canopus, Aboukir bay, April 24, 
announces the failure of the second 
attempt against Rosetta, owing to 
a great reimforcement of the enemy 
being sent down the Nile from Ca 
ro, which overpowered our troops, 
and obliged them to fall back, with 
the loss of nearly 1000 men, in 
killed, wounded, and missing. The 
detatls of this unfortunate affair 
were about to be dispatched by the 
Thundever. 

Killed and wounded, March 51, at 
Rosetta. 

Killed.—Staff, 1 major-general. 
Royal artillery, 2 rank and fie. 
Sist reg. 1 captain, 3 serjeants, 3 
drummers, 69 rank and file. Chas- 
seurs Britamniques, | captain, | lieu. 
tenant, 3 serjeants, 2 drummers, 99 
rank and file.—Total, 1 major-e- 
neral, 2 captains, 1 lieutenant, 6 
serjeants, 5 drummers, 170 rank 
and file. 

Wounded.— Staff, 1 brigadier- 
general, 1 brigade-major. Royal 
artillery, 10 rank and file. Slsc 
reg. | captain, 6 subalterns, 7 ser- 
jeants, | drummer, 120 rank and 
file. Chasseurs Britanniques, 4 
captains, 5 subalterns, | adjutant, + 
serjeants, 111 rank and file. Staff 
corps, 1 rank and file.—Toral, f 
brigadier-general, | brigade-may: z, 
7 captains, 10 lieutenants, en- 
signs, 11 serjeants, 1 drummer, 251 
rank and file. 

Officers killed. — Major-general 
Wauchope. 3Ist reg. captam John 
Robertson. Chasseurs Britan- 
niques, captain B. de Serecourt ; 
beutenant d’Amiel. 

Officers 
hon. Robert 


wounded.—Brig. gen. 
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’ 
captains Horsburgh (bri 
jor) and Dowdall; a oa 
Knox, Fearon, Thornton, §] 
and Ryan; ensign Kirby. Chas 
squrs Britanniques, captains Du. 
hautoy, de Combremont, de Ca. 
lonne, and de Lasitte; lieutenants 
le Maitre, J. Spitz, de Sault, and 
Klinger ; ensign Bonfingault, ad. 
jutant. 

Geo. Airey, 


Acting deputy -adjutant-general, 


N. B. Most of the wounded of 
ficers and men are recovering, 


COURT OF KING'S BENCH, 
Thursday, June 14, 
The Kinz v. Ambrose Charhs 


Last Michaelmas term, Mr. Gar. 
row had applied to the court fora 
rile to show cause why a criminal 
information should not be filed 
against the defendant, he havi 
written a letter to lord Grenville, 
the then ptime minister, deseribi 
lord Moira, one of that noble lord’s 
colleagues in office, as having im. 
properly disclosed state-secrets for 
stock jobbing purposes. The court 
granted the rule, which had beea- 
served on the defendant, who had 
not shown cause against it. Jud 
ment had therefore passed by ie 
fault, and he was this day brought 
up to receive the judgement of the 
court. 

The attorney-general stated, that 
he was authorised by lord Mo'rato 
inform their lordships, that he fel 
it impossible, in the first instance, 
to abstain from moving the court 
against the defendant. He had 
not done so from any 
hostility towards him, but for te 
purpose of vindicating the then 
administration of his majesty, of 
which he was member, from 4 
charge of so gross and abominable 

a descrip- 
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, descri ‘ation. Lord Motra had 
o de sired him further to state, 
shat he had since been co need 
we defendant had not been the 
ginal anthor of that calumny, 
3 therefore his lordship had no 
Mr. Charles being 


shjection to 
char ged, on his entering into a 
mzance to come up again for 
‘adgement, should he be, at any 
The 


to 


o Cc 
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time, called upon so tu do, 
court ordered the recognizance 

taken, and he was immediately 

har; ged 

The Ke ng V. Eliz. Powell. 

his defendant was brought up 

le a to an indictment preferred 
agai! The society for the 
sp ression for vending 
obscene b« oksand prints. ‘The de- 
fendant pleaded guilty. 

Mr. K ed, that from the 
contrit defendant had all 
along exhibited since she had been 
charged with the fact stated in the 
indictment, and from the plea of 
guilty which she had now made, 
he was not inclined, according to 
his instructions, to go any further. 
He had, theretore, no objection to 
the detendant going at large on 
her recognizance. 

Lord Ellenboroue !, that 
before she could he 7 schargs i, 
there must not only be sureties for 
her coming again to receive 
judgement, but also sureties for her 
in time to 
glance at the j in- 
appeared she was 
offences of the most 

trocious descrip tio ly and such AS, 
should they go on unchecked, 
would prove en urely subversive ot 
every thing moral and decent. 

Sureties accordingly gave bail, 
and the defendant was in conse- 
quence dischar re d. 

On Sunday «fte rnoon, as two or 


ist her b 


ot vice, 


Knap +) 


ion the 


said 


up 


good behat oul 
come. From a 
Gictment, it 
charged with 
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ree Irish labourers were passing 
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by St. James’s market, to their 
lodgings in Market-lane, they were 
ridiculed by some butchers, who 
were sitting on their stalls in the 
market-place, with the followmg 
expressions: “ Hurroo, Pat, when 
did tou hear from Sheelah ?’— 
“ Which way did the bull run ??— 
“ Go home to your potatoes !"— 
accompanied by some other foolish 
and agpravating expressions. The 
Irishmen, not willing to put up 
with such an unmerited insult, re- 
torted the abuse, which in a little 
time came to blows. The but- 
chers, being the most numerous, 
had, at the | commencement of the 
afiray, the best of it. The alarm 
flew to each end of Market-lane, 
which is nearly occupied by Irish. 
men. Men, women, and children, 
armed with bludgeons of every 
description, broom-handles, broken 
chaifs, pokers, bongs, shovels, &e. 
rin to the assistance of their coun- 
trymen. The butchers likewise 
increased in number, when the con- 
test was renewed with redoubled 
fury by both parties, and lasted 
about three quarters of an hour, at 
which time a great deal of blood 
was shed. The parish beadles and 
constables were unable to stop. the 
riot, until the parties had beaten 
each other to that excess, that they 
were obliged to relinquish hostilt- 
ties, at which trme there were about 
nine or ten stretched m the street 
for dead. There were abaut twen- 
ty taken home very dangerously 
wounded; and eieht with frac- 
tured skulls, and with broken legs 
and arms, carned tw the Middlesex 
hospital], 

A pretended foreign count and 
his lady have lately distinguished 
themselves by acts ot deception 
which render them superior to any 
adventurers in the swindling line 
since the time of the Perreaus. 
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Their house was splendidly fur- 
ni hed; they kept a dashing cha- 
riot, and feur servants in gorgeous 
liveries ; and exhibited a protusion 
of plate and jewels. From what 
has already tran pired, it appears, 
that they have t taken in different 
tradesmen to the amount of 
10,0002. 

On Monday morning, a woman, 
residing in Kent-street, in the bo- 
rouch, going from home to buy 
something, locked her son, a boy 
about seven years of age, in 4 
room on the dened fioor. On 
her return towards the house, the 
clinld, mower coming 
home, immediately opened the 
window, and jumped into the 
street, She ran with all the 
anxiety of mothe Yr, Crt ting to 
find him killed on the spot; but 

R,OT UD, | 


wna ran 
her, Wilaout havi iv su 


secin iis 


tO 


} 1, °7 
the poo child 
stumed Uie 


sliphic AL adpparent injury. 


FROM THE AMERICAN PAPERS. 


The following dreadtul detail ts 
from American paper, dated 
Na hiville (Te 1) Ay 1) Hi—* On 
the ni; ght of the Oth ot February, a 
negro fellow, the property of Capt. 
Wilborn, went to the 
Philip Burrow, on Duck river ; 
Mrs. Burrow him loitering 
about, requested lim to go away, 
which he did, but returned, saying 
he could fot find the road. Mrs, 
Burrow having retired to bed with 
her yey and being much 
alarmed at his behaviour, deter- 
mined to get up and go to the 
house of Freeman Burrc w, about 
$00 yards off, and get some of the 
family to stay with her, or en- 
deavour to get the negro away ; 
she did not get more than fifty 
yards before he came out ot the 
house and inquired where she was 
going; she replied, to get some 
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dry cane to light him to the road : 
he then ran after her, knocked her 
down, and immediately loosed his 
belt, wrapped it around her neck, 
and nearly choked her until he had 
accomplished his brutal design ; 
after which he again began wo ben 
her ; she tell on her knees, and iq 
the most pathetic terms implored 
her life, pro mising him every thin 
she had if he would only suffer hey 
to see her children once more; 
this he granted; but it wag only 
for the purpose of getting them al] 
in the house ur get! er in order to 
accomplish his end. He accom. 
ate her to the house, and with 
savage ferocity took up an iron 
pan 4 indle, her to the floor, 
and beat her ull no signs of jife 
—_ 1 be obs ‘ee The noise oc. 
sioned by the shrieks and cries of 
a Burrow, by this time had 
awakened her children, whe soon 
met the tute of their unfortunate 
"The eldest was a daugh 

ter, who arose with an infant imher 
s crying for its 


smote 


motiuer. 


arms; the child wa 
mother, when, callous to every he. . 


man teeling, this villain, with one 
blow, dispatched the little inne 
cent, about eleven months old: 


net content with this, he ther, 
with the same weapon, beat the 
eirl who had before held the child 
im her arms until he supposed ber 
dead: a little boy who was im the 
same room could not escape, a 

‘was also beaten in the same ma» 
ner. There were twoother childres, 
smaller than last named, 
who had covered themselves up @ 
the bed and escal ved his notice. 
Amidst this dreadful scene, the 
wretch betook a io rob the 
house, at which time Mrs. Burrow 
began to recover ; tut eonecloniel 
the danger arotmnd ler, she on 
with the agouy, and fet gned 
to prevent a second attack 
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necro then fi reed hest; took 
fr m thence Whatever suited him, 
yom every part of the 
he could 


a well as . 
articles as 
snd setting fire to the house, 
»w to hide his guilt, sup- 
would be conjectured 
ok fire by accident and 
the whole family, he 
escape. Mrs. Burrow, 
- for some time covered 
recovered so far as to 
crawl to the woods, 
e did: the two Iittle 
vho had escaped follow. 
ing mother. ‘The lit- 
“§ irl who she sup- 
re dead from their 
also revived sufficiently 
to get out ¢ f the house; but the 
girl was unfortunately unable to 
get away before she had been 
burned considerably : the intant 
was burnt with the house. It is 
impossible to describe the misery 
family, when, ta 
addition to the wounds inflicted, 
they were obliged to remain all the 
night, which was very cold, with- 
out covering or clothing. The 
wretch was taken the next morn. 
ing, with « large quantity of goods 
he had stolen. He contessed the 
whole, and said it was his intention 
to put them all to death on the 
2tkh inst. The neighbours col- 
lected and formed themselves into 
ajury, when the negro was found 
guilty ; intended to burn 
him ; but it was so excessively 
wet, that thev were Cor mpelled to 
hanghim. The citizens of Duck- 
river with regret assert, that they 
have no law jurisdiction among 
Mem, and hope this act of justice 
will be commended by the citizens 
ot Tenesse. The lives of the wo- 
man and children are at this time 
Gespaired of,” 
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ST. HELENA. 


Letters received from St. He- 
3 by his majesty’s ship Theseus. 
which left that island the 15th of 
yee il, bring an account of the ine 
troduction of a dreadtul species of 
measles among the inhabitants 5 
a disorder which was never known 
before on that island, and which 
has now proved fatal to almost 
one-third of its population. 

appears to have been brought 
hie the Cape of Good Hope, 
where it had occasioned sitnilar 
ravages, by some persons of the 
fleet that touched at St. Helena in 
February last. It was known on 
the island that the disorder pre- 
vailed in the fleet, and every possi- 
ble precaution was observed, by 
keeping the vessels as much in a 
state of quarantine as the nature of 
circumstances would permit ; but, 
from the misconduct and love of 
cain of some of the lower classes, 
an intercourse took place between 
the ships and the shore, linen was 
received to be washed, and the 
disorder soon communicated itself 
to the inhabitants of St. James’s 
valley, whence it spread over the 
whole island. 

This contagion first appeared 
about the 5th or 6th of February, 
in the families of major Seale and 
of Mrs. Chamberlain. It was at- 
tended in almost cases with 
acute febrile symptoms and consj- 
derable malignity ; the diarrheas 
were very frequent at the close ot 
the disease, some of them obsti- 
nate, and many fatal. Although 
the destructive effects of this con- 
tagion were not to be wondered at, 

when considered as affecting the 
whole community at once, nor re- 
markable, when contrasted with 
its still greater mortality at the 
Cape: it occasioned a general de- 
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pression of spirits, and a general 
mourning at St. Helena; for scaree- 
ly any house on the island escaped 
the virulence of the disorder. 

The calls for attendance on the 
sick were so incessant that it was 
quite out of the power of the me- 
dical gentlemen on the island to 
answer them all. Dr. Kay, the 
head surgeon, was therefore obliged 
to apply for professiona) assistance 
from the surgeons of one of the 
company’s ships, which was de- 
tained on that account. At the 
end of March, it was hoped that 
the disorder had in a great degree 
exhausted itself; but the last ac- 
counts unfortunately prove, that 
the hope was fallacious, and that 
even when the Theseus came away, 
further mischief was apprehended. 
It appears, that in almost all cases 
where parties have survived the 
first attack of the disease, their 
lungs have suffered from the vio- 
lence of its operation; and they 
are now so debilitated and con- 
sumptive that their recovery is 
doubtful. 

The mortality has been greatest 
among the respectable inhabitants 
of the island; and more fatal in 
St. James’s valley, than in the 
more thinly inhabited parts of the 
country. 


GFRMANY. 


Vienna, June 2].—Our court has 
received a courier from Constanti- 
nople, with dispatches, announcing 
a revolution to have taken place in 
that capital; but nothing has yet 
been published in the gazette. 
The following are the contents of 
two private letters: —The emperor 
Selim is no more; the discontents 
occasioned among the people by 
the scarcity of provisions, and 
among the janissaries by the Eu- 
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Kn exercise and discipline, fur, 
mushed the enemies 
with an Occasion or Fovertiment 
: . sur. 
rection, which cost the anhe 
sultan his throne and life. Qn the 
2ith of May, the mufti, at the head 
of the malcontents, repaired with 
300 janissaries to the seraglio, and 
read to him a list of his pretended 
offences, recited passages from the 
koran, which deciared him, on ac. 
count of those offences, unworthy 
of the throue, and ordered him to 
sign a renunciation of it. Selim, 
seeing no means of resistance, 
signed the deed of renunciation, 
and begged his lite. The maftj 
promised to intercede for him 
His person was then secured, and 
14 of his principal ministers were 
put to death. Couriers were sent 
to the camp and the Dardanelles, 
to arrest and strangle the grand 
vizier and the captain pacha. On 
the 25th of May, a proclamation 
was published in Constantinople, 
to announce to the people that the 
sultan had been dethroned, and to 
make known his offences, and the 
passages of the koran which con 
demned those offences. The peo- 
ple wereinvited to remain tranquil 
and mind their affairs. On the 
26th, Mustapha, the- son of Ach 
met, was proclaimed grand seig- 
nior. On the 27th, he sent an or 
der to Selim to take poison, Se 
lim obeyed, and died in a shorn 
trme. During the whole of ts 
revolution, but few disorders were 
committed. The mass of the peo 
ple took no part at all ; so that we 
attribute this catastrophe to some 
chiefs of parties yet unknown, and 
to the janissaries. All foreigners 
have been ordered to be res 
We are assured that the 
vizier made no resistance. to the 
order sent to him, and was stra 
gied. 





wry «+#4ioec cu 
gied. Of the captain pacha we 
Loow nothing. The grand vizier 
had gained some successes before 
he died: he passed the Danube at 
Ismail, and forced general Michel- 
sen to retire from Wallachia to 
Foksany and Rimnick. The new 
administration is entirely composed 
of persons devoted to the janissa- 
ries : we know not what disposition 
it will show towardstoreign powers; 
vet some think the revolution will 
have no intiuence upon our foreign 
politics, because the imsurgents 
trongly censure the adherents of 
the Russian system. 


WORSHIP STREET. 


21. On Monday evening last, the 
well known major Semple Lisle 
was charged with defrauding two 
females, who reside near Fitzroy 
square, of broaches and ear-rings, 
uader pretence of taking them to 
his jeweller, to be made in a more 
elegant style. On Sunday last, he 
ordered a dinner tor himself and 
the ladies at a public-house in Is- 
lington, which amounted to near 
2). When it was over. he went to 
the bar, saying, that he unfortu- 
nately, in changing his clothes at 
home, had left his money behind ; 
but as a security for the payment 
ofthe bill, he would leave a dia- 
mond broach, value 22/. but in re- 
ality not worth 10s. As he was 
going to depart, a gentleman, who 
accidentally saw him, acquainted 
the landlady with the real charac- 
ter of her guest, when he was stop- 
ped and given in charge of a con- 
stable, and taken to this office. A 
solicitor appeared for him, and in- 
sisted that what was urged against 
him could only amount toa civil 
action. One of the ladies accused 
him of robbing her of a handker- 
shief; but this also failed of suc- 
fess: he was therefore discharged, 
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not without strong marks of disap- 
robation from the magistrate whe 
or the case. 
Wurrecuares.—Bryan andCar- 
rick, the two men who were a ppre- 
hended, on a charge of havin 
robbed the Bristol waggon in Hig 
Holborn, and desperately wound- 
ing a watchman and several other 
persons who attempted to take 
them into custody, were again 
brought up for further examination 
on Monday, as were also two other 
prisoners named Finch and Jones, 
who were apprehended at their 
lodgings in “preersar din Com- 
mercial-road, Whitechapel, on Sun- 
day morning last, as accomplices 
in the same felony, and in conse- 
quence of some discoveries made 
upon the examination of the former 
prisoners. The waggoner pertectly 
recognized each of the parties charg- 
ed. The two last mentioned pri- 
soners, Finch, and Jones, were not 
secured without a desperate resist- 
ance. In consequence of the pri- 
vate information teceived respect- 
ing their haunt, Griffiths, and a 
party of other police-officers, pro- 
ceeded to Robert’s place, on Satur- 
day night, to reconnoitre, and re- 
mained upon the watch there the 
whole night. At half past ten, on 
Sunday morning, they made seve- 
ral attempts, tirst by stratagem and 
next by force, to enter the house; 
but were fired upon from the win- 
dows by one of che prisoners, The 
officers returned the fire, which was 
for some time mutually kept up, 
and Griffiths, the leader of the po- 
lice party, had his cheek grazed by 
a ball. After several attempts to 
force the door, the police officers at 
Jength obtained admittance ; and, 
after a very daring resistance, se- 
cured the prisoners, and brought 
them in custody to the strong room 
behind the police-ofice. They are 
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old and notorious desperadoes, and 


Finch has lately returned from 
transportation, before the expira- 
tion otf his sentence. 
Mawnsion-House.—Wednesday, 
the rev. B. Garrens, formerly cu- 
rate of St. Catherine Coleman's in 
Fenchurch-street, was charged be- 
fore the lord mayor, with having, 
on the 61 of May, wilfully fired a 
pistol at, and wounded a person of 
the name ot Jones, a porter, whose 
life was despaired of. The prison- 
er has been in confinement ever 
since, without being examined, till 
Jones was declared out of danger 
by the surgeons of Bartholomew’s 
hospital. This affair was tormerly 
mentioned, but very incorrectly. 
It was stated, that Mr. Garrens had 
wounded a sheriff’s officer who was 
going lo serve a writ against him, 
‘This, however, was not the fact. 
There was no writ aguinst the pris 
soner; but James Barber, a slerifl’s 
oificer, had a writ against a Mr. 
Giraud, and had sent a porter with 
a letter to gain adinission mtd the 
house. It likewise apy wed, tliat 
the prisoner was disordered in his 
senses, and not mdebted to any 
person a guinea. From the ab- 
sence of a material witness, after a 
long private examination, the pri- 
soner was remanded. 
GuittpHani.—A remarkable oc- 
currence happened on Thursday, 
about ten o'clock, in Fleet-street. 
A man of respectable appearance, 
who had been observed tor some 
time walking up and down Flcet- 
street, fired oif a pistol as two 
Jadies were passing by the shop of 
Mr. Davison, pertumer; one ot the 
ladies immediately fell: she lay 
for some time without any signs of 
hfe, and her face covered with blood, 
On her being taken into a chemist’s 
shop, sucgical assistance was af- 
forded, and it appeared that the 
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ball had entered just below the 
under jaw, and had passed out at 
the cheek. Notwithstanding 
wound, the Jady’slife is not appre. 
hended to be in danger. After 
wounding the lady, the ball was 
found to have penetrated Mr. Da. 
vison’s shop window and then fell 
on the floor, where it was picked up 
by the shopman. «© From the direc. 
tion of the ball, it is evident that 
the pistol when fired, must have 
been heldin a slanting position, and 
that it must have been the intention 
of the man to have shot himself, 
and not the lady; but, from his 
agitation, it is probable he had misse 
ed his aim. After commitung the 
act, the culprit proceeded at his 
leisure up Flect-street, and forsome 
time it was unknown that he was 
the guilty person, as the only eye. 
witness to his firing was engaged in 
attentions of hunianity to the suf. 
fering lady and her distressed com. 
pauon. As soon as it transpired 
that no person was,in pursuit of the 
offender, Mr. March of Fleet-street 
pursued and apprehended him near 
Chancery lane, and conveyed him 
to the Poulury compter, Mr, M. 
found upen him a pistol, with pow. 
der and balls. 

At half-past twelve o’clock the 
culprit was brought before sir John 
Eamer, in order to be examined, 
‘Lo all questions put to him, he 
answered distinctly and with pres 
cision. He said his name was Alex- 
ander Munroe, that he was a mer- 
chant, and a native of Glasgow; 
that he had resided in London 
about three monihs with his sister, 
who lives in Mead’s row, near the 
Stay’s Head, Lambeth; that with 
respect to the rash deed he was 
charged with, he begged to say Ni0- 
thing at present. His sister, he 


said, who would attend his second 
examination, would best explain his 
mysterious 
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mysterious conduct. The gentle- 
man whowitnessed the ae off the 
pistol trom the opposite si e of the 
way, attended to give evidence, 
put did not go into particulars, as 
it was unnecessary, until the next 
examination, when the friends of the 
lady would attend. It transpired, 
that there existed no acquaintance 
with the parties. The wounded 
jady proved to be the niece of Mr. 
Wyatt, a bookseller. 

On Friday, Alexander Monroe 
was examined a second time, when 
his sister attended and disclosed the 
following particulars respecting her 
unfortunate relative: ‘ My bro- 
ther is a single man, and formerly 
kept a tobaceonist’s shop in Glas- 
gow. Onthe 29h of January last 
he accompanied me to London, 
but betore that period he was con- 
fined, not being considered by the 
magistrate aS a proper person to 
be atlarge, ashe had evinced sym- 
ptoms of derangement, by purcha- 
ting pistols and demanding satis- 
faction from gentlemen he scarcely 
knew and who never offended him. 
He was liberated at my request, 
and I promised that proper care 
should be taken of him. I have in 
my possession his discharge, but 
forgot to bring it with me. I never 
considered him perfectly right in 
his senses, but as he was not prone 
to mischief, I thought I had suf- 
ficient influence to prevent his com- 

Since his arrival in 
London his general behaviour has 
Leen placid, except on one occa- 
sion, When I retused to furnish him 
with more money than I deemed 
proper, having a few days before 
given him a one pound note, I am 
inclined to think he purchased the 
pistol with the note, as from that 
tume he kept his trunk locked to 
prevent my having access to it ; but 
enm y insisting that the trunk should 
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be opened, on the following morn- 
ing he complied with my request, 
and I examined its contents, but 
did not find any deadly weapon 
concealed therein, nor did I know 
that he had atany time a pistol 
concealed about his person.’’ 

Magistrate.—“ The prisoner told 
me yesterday that you knew his 
intentions, and that you were the 
most proper person to relate them.” 

Prisoner’s sister.“ 1 could not 
know what he meant to do with 
the pistol, because I did not know 
he had one. Finding him harmless, 
I suffered him to walk about the 
streets to amuse himself, for the 
purpose of driving away a melan- 
choly gloom which hung about 
him, but he always returned with. 
out the walk having the wished. 
jor effect.” 

Ona the magistrate asking tf the 
circumstances of che prisoner were 
such as to enable his friends to en- 
gage, it the law surrendered him 
to them, that he should not be suf. 
fered to appear at large again, he 
was informed that the prisoner's 
yroperty was very small, and that 
fr sister was the only relation he 
had that could in the least render 
him any assistance. The prisoner 
was asked where he bought the 
pistol, powder, and ball, and for 
what purpose? He said, at a shop 
near Westminster-bridge, to settle 
a dispute with a gentleman at Glas. 
gow; but being urged to account 
for firing the pistol in the street 
and wounding a lady he did not 
even know, he seemed confused, 
and his countenance indicated a vae 
cancy not before observed, evi- 
dently occasioned by the question, 
and which visibly agitated his mind 
during the time he was at the bar. 

The magistrate said, though he 
was convinced of the insamty of 
the prisoner, and that he was not 

instigated 
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stigated to the firing of the pistol 
by malice, he thought it his duty 
to commit ‘him for trial, because 
the law in that case would take 
care that a proper place should be 
allotted fur him, and thereby a re- 
petition of a similar act would be 
prevented ; but as the fate of the 
unfortunate wounded lady cannot 
be accurately ascertained, the pri- 
soner was ordered to bebrought up 

gain in ten days. 

On Sunday afternoon, a miss 
Wilson and a miss Simpson were 
overturned in acurricle, on the 
Higheate road. ‘There was a ser- 
vant in a box behind, and miss 
Wilson was driving a spirited horse 
ata greatrate. On the otrer side 
of Islington, the off rein unfortu- 
nately became unbuckled, and the 
situation of the ladies was then 
very perilous. ‘The horse, in-con- 
sequence of their shrieks, it is sup- 
posed, started off ata full speed to- 
wards High rate, and the servant, 
with great diihculty alighted from 
behind, buthe was unable to keep 
pace with the horses. Miss Wil- 
son was severely bruised, and had 
her arm broken, and her head frac- 
tured. ‘This young lady was trom 
the north, and had come to Lon- 
don on a visk to some relations 
who lived near Moorfields. ‘The 
other lady escaped without any se- 
rious mury. 

A Mr. Poal,a foreign gentleman, 
abdout 60 years of age (who tor up- 
wards ot thirty years held a place 
of preat trust, as a principal clerk 
m the Stamp-ottice, at Somerset- 
house,) put a period to his exist- 
ence on Sunday morning by hang- 
mg himself at his lodgings in Duke. 
street, St. James's. An inquest 
was on Monday taken at the Uni- 
corn, in Duke-street, when it ap- 
peared that he returned home on 
Saturday eveuing in higusual health 
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and spirits, and at his usual hous 
retired to rest. On Sunday morn, 
ing, a young lady, to whom he 
was guardian, finding he did nee 
come down to breaktast, went to 
call him, but receiving no answer 
she alarmed the family. Oj ep, 
tering the room, they found him 
lying on his back on the bed, with 
the cord with which he had sys. 
pended himeelf, broke a few inches 
from the noose, and from his nee 
recovering, it Was supposed it broke 
m his struggling. The jury, afier 
a short deliberation, returned a Ver. 
dict—Lunacy. 

On Monday, an inquest was held 
on Mrs. Ann Black, of Hawkes. 
bury-place, Walworth ; when it ap. 
peared that between one and two 
o’clock on Friday, a groom, de. 
scribed as a tall slim lad, ina fus. 
tian stable jacket and trowsers, or 
overalls, on a dark chestnut or bay 
horse, and Peter Moore, servant to 
Mr. Hughes, butcher, of Wal. 
worth, were riding full gallop to- 
wards Camberwell, nearly opposite 
West-lane, the horse on which the 
groom rode struck the deceased: 
she never spoke, and died in about 
an hour. ‘The groom rode through 
the turnpike towards Denmark- 
hill, The jury brought in their 
verdict—Aceidental Death, Peter 
Moore, who lad been apprehend- 
ed and committed, was discharged. 
It is to be hoped that the groom 
will be apprehended. 


POLAND. 

Tilsit, June 25.—The conference 
of the two emperors of Russia and 
France took place yesterday, a 
one o'clock in the afternoon, on a 
raft in the Niemen, on which ge- 
neral lareboissiere, commander 
of the artillery of the guards, had 
caused one pavilion to be erected 


for their imperial mayesttes, and 
anoles 
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gother for their attendants. His 
majesty the emperor Napoleon, at- 
tended by the grand duke of Berg, 

‘nce of Neufchatel, marshal Bes- 
sieres, Duroc, grand marshal of the 
glace, and Coulatncourt, master 
of the horse, proceeded to the 
banks of the Niemen, and went on 
board the vessel which was to take 
him to the raft. At the same time, 
the emperor Alexander, with the 
grand duke Constantine, generals 
Bennigsen and Onwarott, prince 
Labanoff, and his first adjutant- 
general count Lichen, put off from 
the opposite banks. ‘Lhe two ves- 
sels reached the raft at the same 
time; the two emperors embraced 
each other on leaving the vessels, 
and entered the pavilion prepared 
firthem. This conference lasted 
about two hours; and when it was 
closed, the attendants of the two 
emperors were admitted. ‘lhe em- 
peror Alexander paid many hand- 
some compliments to the French 
officers who attended Napoleon, 
and the latter conversed for a long 
time with the grand duke Con- 
stantine and with general Bennig- 
sn. Both emperors returned af- 
terwards to their vessels. 


Knight v. Wolcott. 


27 — This was an action brought 


dy the plaintiff to recover damages 
of the defendant, for criminal con- 
versation with his wile. 

The defendant, a man seventy 
vears of aze, known in his works 
by the title of Peter Pindar, re- 
sided in the second floor of a house 
kept bya Mrs. Dyke at Cainden 
town, and Mrs. Knight, a sprightly 
Paytul woman of twenty-six years 
age, resided in the first Hoor with 
der husband. According to the 
evidence adduced on the trial by 
Mrs. 1D . 
M 


oll —_— -s 

Myke, and other witnesses, 
ry ior) , 

- Kuight scemed to have form- 
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ed an attachment to the gallant 
gay Lotbario, which increased so 
much, that her habiliments were 
@ften noticed to have been dis- 
ordered after she had left his room. 
This was positively sworn to by 
the witnesses, and to give weight 
to their testimony, they one and all 
declared that they had watched 
Mrs. Knight into the defendant's 
room, and she often came out with 
her habit-shirt rumpled ; in one in- 
stance her bosom was entirely exe 
posed, One of the witnesses swore 
that he heard Mrs. Knight in the 
detendant’s bed-room one evening, 
and it was his full belief they were 
in bed together. They all knew 
Mrs. Knight was used to receive 
theatrical lessons from the de- 
fendant. There were several other 
tarcical facts sworn to by these wit- 
hesses, which threw the court into 
bursis of laughter. Upon the 
whole, however, there was a good 
deal of inconsistency in the evi- 
dence. 

Mr. Park, in addressing the ju 
for the defendant, said that he did 
so with more than ordinary zeal 
acainst so foula conspiracy. The 
jury would have no hesitation ia 
seeing through it, and finding their 
verdict accordingly. Dr.Wolcotr, 
the learned counsel contended, was 
an infirm old man, and very poor; 
for his writings had never been 
productive to him. He was in ; 
state of infirmity, and required a 


nurse to undress and put him to 
bed. Mrs. Knight had often as- 
sisted m undressing him, and m 


holding warm bottics to his fect 
alier he was in bed, the servant ot 
the house having at that time lett. 
"The doctor had his share of spirits, 
about half-in- 


and he used tot it! 


structed actors. — iit Knight had 

some notion of Leespnuin tame, 
' 1 one sinus tse 

Ind tie Woe Li ay {' 1 tu 


ral 
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sake use of her foorand instruct her 
in recitations. At the tume of Mrs. 
Knight’s bosom being exposed, the 
learned counsel said, she had just 
been acting Euphrasia in the Gre- 
cian Danghter. Mr. Park con- 
cluded by cautioning the jury not 
to give credit to the witnesses. 
pant Elenborough shortly sum- 
med up the case, in which he ob- 
served there was a great deal of 
improbability ; and the jury with- 
eut hesitation returned a verdict 
for the defendant. 


CHAIRING OF SIR Fe. BUBDETT. 


The orders eivenforthis ceremony 
will be found below. Preparations 
have been making for some weeks, 
upon the most extensive and impos- 
"The electors will assemble 
wider their respective fags by ten 
o'clock in the morning, at the un- 
der-mentioned houses : 
1. St. Anne, King’s-head, Comp- 
ton-strect, 
2.) St. Paul Covent-Garden, and 
St. Martin Le Grand, Salutation, 
"lavistock-strect : 


° ’ 
mir sce. 


Soho; 


%. St. Clement Danes and St. 
Mary Le Strand, Amphitheatre 
Coffee -house, Newcastle - street, 


Strand; 

i. St. Martin in the Fields, Hun. 
gertord Coifee-house, in the Strand; 

5. St. James, Coach and Horses, 
Airs! ¢, Piccadilly ; 

6. St. George, Hanover-square, 


- M's ' 


Burley Mow, Park-strect, Grosve- 
HOr-square 3 
7. St. Margaret and St. John, 
Red lon, Parliament-strect ; 
When they will be met by one 
yentieman ot the committee, who 
will cornduet them to their ap- 


| ted stations in Covent-Garden 
and its vicinity, as follows, and are 
expected to arrive by half past ele- 
or o'cl ck, 


Ot. shine, in James-street, oppo- 
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Ye 1, f Tune, 
site Hart-street, leaving the upper 
end of the street for another part of 
the proe Cc ssion $ 

St. Paul and St. Martin [es 
Grand, the lower end of James. 
street, next the market; 

St. Clement, St. Martin Le 
Grand, and St. Martin, in Coy ent 
Garden, on the north side, the two 
former near the end of James-street, 
and the latter near the old Shak. 
spear ‘Tavern ; 

St. James, on the east side, from 
the Bedtord Tay fern to the ¢ corner 
of Russell-c WIt; 

St. Creorge, on the e ast si de, Op. 
posite the New Hummums; 

St. Margaret and St, John, on the 
south side, between Tavistock-court 
and Southampton-street, 


ORDER OF THE PROCFSSION, 


Marrow-bones and clearers, four 
and = four.-—Four trumpets on 
horseback.—T'wo |: irjre flay rs, used 
during the election.—Three small 
flacrs.—Ditto, ditto, rage 
const ible on hor: ebuck.—Nine as 
sistants, three and enna 
large dark blue flag, 
dett and our country. 
music, three and three—T bree bu- 
ele boys on horseback, with small 
blie fi: ursy—the majority painted 
thereon ——Large white flag carried 
on horseback, motto,—“ Purity of 
election.’—I. Flag of St. Anne's 
parish.— Four beadles of St. 
Anne’s.—Electors, four and four. 

-If. Flag of St. Paul Covent- 
Garden, and St. Martin Le Grand. 
—} our beadles.— Electo yrs fourand 
four—tII. Flag of St. Clement 
Danes and St. M: iry Le Strand.— 
Four beadles. —Electors, four an 
four. —IV. Flag of St. Martin in 
the Fields.—Four beadles.—Elec- 
tors, four ard four. —V. Flag of 
St. James.—Four beadles.—Blece 


tors, jour and tour.— V1. Jlag of 
St 


motto— Pur. 


»* Band of 
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$e. George, Hirnover-square.— 

Four beadles.—Electors, tour and 
four—VIL. Flag of St. Margaret 
and St. John.—Four beadles.— 
Electors, four and four.—Large 
dark blue flag, motto,--“ Burdett 
the choice ot the people.” — Band 
of music, three and three.—Large 
dark blue fag, motto,—“* Commit- 
tee,” on one side ;—* Purity of 
election” on the other. —Commuit- 
tee, three and three.—Chairman 
to bring up the rear.—Large sky 
blue banner, motto,“ ‘Lhe con- 
sitution.’—Mr. Jennings, sup 

rted by Messrs. Glossop and 
Adams. —Large dark blue banner, 
motto,— ‘he triumph of West- 
minster.’—Sir Francis Burdett,— 
moa grand car, drawn by four 
horses abreast.—Small dark blne 
banner, motto,—* ‘Che sense of the 
people." Horsemen, four and 
four.—Carniaves to close. 

The gentlemen on horseback 
will arrange themselves in Hen- 
retta-street, and the carriages m 
Bedford-street, ready to follow the 
horsemen. The spice between the 
end of Southampton-street and che 
east end of Henrictta street is to be 
eecupied by another part of the 
procession. 

The whole procession to be in 
motionwhenCovent-Gardenchureh 
clock strikes twelve, which simnal 
wil be repeated by il trumpet from 
the upper window of the Britannia 
Coffee-house, 

Gentlemen to come provided 
with their own dark blue fa- 
yours. 

The procession will proceed 
from Covent-Garden up James 
street, Long-A. re, Little St. Mare 
tin lane, Litchtield-street, (creek- 
street, Soho-square, Charles-street, 
Osford-street, Par kestreet, Chapel- 
treet, South Audley-street, Cur- 
Zon-streety Half Moonsstreet, Pic- 
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cadilly, to the baronet’s house ; 
fromm the baronet’s house, down 
Piccadilly, LHaymarket, Cockspurs 
street, round the statue at Charing 
cross, up St Martin’s-lane, through 
New-street, Bedford-street, Henri« 
etta-street, turn to the left in front 
of the church, go round Covent- 
Garden to Southamptonestreet, 
down Southampton-street to the 
Crown and Anchor. 

N. B. It is particularly request- 
ed, for the sake of avoiding con- 
fusion, that no person will attempt 
to join the procession after it is ate 
ranged in Covent-Guarden. The 
committee particularly desires, that 
no person wil] attempt to take the 
horses trom the car, as it 1s beneath 
the dignity of man to draw his fel- 
low-creature. 


JULY. 
OLD BAILEY. 


1. Richard Andrews, who has 
made so considerable a figure at the 
Police-ofhices, under innumerable 
charges of swindling, was put to 
the bar, charged with feloniously 
steding a box, contauning divers 
articles of plate, the property of 
Mr. Harris. ‘The prosecutor was 
examined, and detailed the whole 
of his connection with the prisoner; 
concluding with his most solemn 
asseveration, that he never gave the 
prisoner authority to take the box 
of plate, nor employed him to pawn 
the contents. 

Mr. Harris, jun. proved the plate 
to be his property; but on being 
desired to produce it, he said he 
had not brought it with him, not 
conceiving it necessary, having al- 
ready sworn to it at the Police-of- 
fice. It was at his horse, four 
miles in the country 5 and his wife 
wis at present lyiny-in, and conse- 
quently unable to aitend. -“ 
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The learned judge here inter- 
posed, and sail, as the property 
was not produced and identihed, 
the jury must acquit the prisoner, 
which they did accordingiy. He 
was however detained to be tried 
ar the Middlesex sessions for the 
misdemeanor, and Mr. H. bound 
over to prosecute. ‘Lhe prisoner 
was genteelly dressed in mourning, 
and his fetters were covered with 
black ribbon. 

Charles Barnard, a young man 
from appearance of the nrst fashion, 
was indicted for embezzling six 

uineas, the moneys of Edward 
Taken jun. esq. with whom the 
prisoner lived as groom. In sup- 
port of this charge Mr. Tawkes 
was called, who deposed, that hav- 
ine mor horses than he was dis- 
posed to keep, he directed the pri- 
soner to find a purchaser for one 
of them, saying he would sell the 
horse in question for eighty guineas. 
‘The prisoner, some time after, ac- 
quainted Mr, Fawkes he had found 
a purchaser in lord Craven, but 
that his lordship would not give 
more than seventy-four guineas for 
it. The prisoner brought Mr. F. 
the money in bink-notes, and Mr. 
bk. thinking it extraordinary that 
the money should not have been 
paid ina check, he suspected some 
deceit. Upon inquiry he found 
that lord Craven had given eighty 
guineas for the horse, and that the 
prisoner had embezzled six. When 
Mr. I. taxed the prisoner with the 
tact, he said he hoped he micht be 
permitted to make something in 
his service. ‘lhe prosecutor re- 
plied, “* Why, do not you get your 
wages 2” ‘The prisoner replied, 
«Yes, sir, but servants cannot live 
upon ther wages; contingencies 
will arise, and they must be pro- 
vided for!” In the progress of 
the cause it appeared, that whe 
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prisoner gave lord Craven’s groont 
turee guineas and a half out of 
$1X kept back. Lord Craven de. 
posed to his having given eighty 
guineas for the horse, and ‘a 
duced the prisoner’s receipt for the 
money. 

Mr. Justice Lawrence, in sum. 
ming up the evidence, said, he 
hoped the prisoner’s justification, 
that all servants cheated their ma. 
sters, and that they could not live 
upon their Wages, Was not true; 
for if so, society was in a most la. 
mentable state. 

The jury found the prisoner— 
Guilty. 

3. Samuel Sandfield Still and 
William Hitchen were capitally ine 
dicted for forging and issuing, 
knowing them to be torged, pro- 
missory notes to a yreatl amount, 
dated Ipswich and Suffolk bank, 
and signed Ralph Holden, for 
Holden, Sanders, and co. the notes 
being payable to the bearer on de- 
mand at Ipswich, or at Messrs. 
Winkley, Brothers, and co’s., 6, 
St. Michael's alley, Cornhill. The 
indictment charged them wih 
forging and uttering the said notes 
with intent to defraud James 
Page. 

It appeared from the evidence, 
that the prisoners had opened a 
bank at Ipswich, and circulated a 
great quantity of bank-notes. An 
engraver proved 12,000 to have 
been printed, 5000 of which were 
for 5l. each. Some time alter the 
notes were in circulation, the pate 
ties failed, and great loss was 
sustained by various persons into 
whose hands this paper had found 
its way. ‘The charge of forgery 
arose from the names on the notes 
being fictitious, no such persons 
existing «tt the places referred to. 

Messrs. Alley and Curwood con- 


tended, that issuing a note oF bill 
wie 
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ith a fictitious name was not — 
fcrent 0 constitute -~ crime - 
forgery, unless 2 fr widuient rep: Cs 
eotation had been given. If put- 
cng names 1 a firm wacre the 
sarty did not exist, Was to be cous 
cdered a forgery, it would be dith- 
eslt to foresee to W hat extent such 
, doctrine would lead in Uuis mer- 
gatile country ; tor nothing was 
nore common in the city of Lon- 
goo. As a proot of this, i the 
bone of Child and co. there had 
tat been a partner of the name of 
Child for a number of years, 
hough the old firm was still con- 
saued. The judge directed the 
arr to consider whether the notes 
were issued with a fraudulent in- 
ration. If they decided that 
question in the affirmative, they 
mast find the prisoners guilty; but 
it, on the contrary, it appeared to 
themthat they issued the notesin the 
ordinary course of trade, and with 
he expectation of being able to 
pay them, they must be acquitted. 
The jury found the prisoners—Not 
Guilty. 

Oa Wednesday, just as his ma- 
esty’s carriage arrived at the 
Queen's palace, a woman decently 
dressed, attempted to force her way 
into the palace afier his majesty. 
Mackmanus, Townsend, and Say- 
es Were in attendance; they seized 
ber, and she proved to be the same 
wman whom Sayers apprehended 
‘iw weeks before under similar 
se meg _ She was extremely 
he ides said she was sent by 
aa _ to see the Kings who 
i the A pa sort of a man 
,) ? Would let him alone. She 

ich ution and a pamphlet, 
. we Wanted to give to the 
ty. The Officers took her to the 
netary Of state’s office. Her 
“ame is M Wore and she 
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resides in Star-court, Nightingale. 
lane, Wapping. 

On Friday, in the court of 

common pleas, the cause “ Gi/- 
det vy. Mawman’’ was decided. ‘The 
question was, whether a printer 
vas answerable to a bookseller for 
paper, &c. deposited in the ware- 
houses of the former, ia case such 
property was destroyed by fire, or 
otherwise. A number of witnesses 
stated the custom of the trade, and 
the jury, in delivering their verdict, 
observed, that they did not think 
printers were liable, unless they 
made themselves so by agreementg 
but in this case they conceived the 
plaintiff had so done, by giving 
the defendant to understand he had 
actually insured it, thereby pre- 
venting him from doing it him- 
self. The plaintiffs claim was 
1818/.9s. 4d. The loss Mr. Maw- 
man sustained was 1613/7. 0s. 6d. 
leaving a balance due to Mr. Gil- 
let of 145/. 8s. 10d. for which sum 
the jury gave him a verdict. 

A few days since, the wife of a 
labourer, after being brought to 
bed and safely delivered, was seized 
with an insatiable appetite for 
food. Her husband being incapa- 
ble of supporting her unnatural 
craving, obtained admission for her 
into St. Bartholomew’s hospital, 
where she remains at present in a 
most dreadful situation. She eats 
incessantly, and is supplied daily 
with three pounds of beef, a quar 
tern loaf, and a_ proportionable 
quantity of drink. Qn one occa- 
sion, the surgeons ordered her to 
be kept without eating one hour, 
and the consequence was, she raised 
the most shocking crics until her 
craving was satisfied. She retains 
her senses, and constantly requests 
these. about her to bear with her 
unnatural behaviour, until she is 
{L) cured 
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voman Was All 


the untoriunate \ 
to be a moderate eater. 
ibs "5 COURT. 
Camplcil v. T. She e 
7. This was a writ of inquiry to 
ss damaves, the defendant hav- 
mir col essed hat ] elt to have been 
Ci wnally connect d with the plain- 
titr’s wite, | uliering judgement 
to by detauit. 
Mr. Warren stated the case to 
the wury. He described the plain- 


if as tae son of a gentieman ol 


nh the West In- 


SESSIONS 


‘ b> all d the cdetendant to be a 
person of a captivating address and 
lereea disposition, and the son 
of a gentleman erally admired 
for his eloquence and his talents. 
"The lady \ ! O described in 
high terms as | singe beauty 
ind accomplishments, and it was 
: d, hen hapy iness for twelve 
Yours Vi co Til HCL mine 
acgial fw i t] > defendant w 
\ cl pra it ppeared, t! At 
1 sO? dl rydial fF was called 
to ft - \\V ‘<I | ( 4 i | On} his 
rm the sam ar, he tound his 
\ i rd n tiie d iti iS 
ot fa , and « y way 
ciilerent from she was when 
I ! . In Is went to 
I burgh, where they became ac- 
q 7% th detenda who 
was then aid-de-camp to carl Moira, 
ind in February 1804 the adi ltery 


the plamittl was 


Aiie argorae- 


t KX Puace, Wilile 
aosent nm Lond 


Va ur circumstances Were, that the 


J 
defendant was the bosom triend of 
’ , mi. . Ys . = % ‘ 
t }?! } le { d Yall Se Clam bell, 
. . 
to the moment of her becoming 
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@ virtuous wife and an affections 
mother. ‘The. plaintiff was «. 
made acquainted with his wife’ 
dishonour tll the month of Apri 
im the present year, when he learns 
the fact from a discarded servant 
of his wite’s. There are two ch. 
dren (girls) who by the imo. 
dence of their parent are left with. 
Out protection, at least the protecs 
tion of a mother. 
The jury, after consulting some 
time, wave a verdict for the plain. 
tul—Damages 1500/. Sb. 


Sir G. B. Brograve, bart. v. Mz 
sham Elzvin, é59. 

9, ‘This was an action to recover 
compensation in damages, the de- 
fendant having 
bauched the plaintiff’s wite. I 
appeared from the statement 
counsel, as also the evidence ad. 
duced, that the plaintiff, who is 4 
young baronet of extensive fortune 
in the county of Norfolk, and |i 
tenant-colonel of the East Norfolk 


militia, wis married to his presen: 


seduced and de. 


» | 4 ‘ 
the veur ISOO. ohe Wi 


Mr. Whitw 


wue m 


“See 
the daughter of 
. , 


of Bath, and the plait had 
fortune of 10,0002 with her. A 
er the marriage, the plaintul a 
his wite ré red to Worsted 4 
ne seat:‘ot t bau et, Wl re ued 
lived in ha pl id conjugal! 
lheity tril the rly part ci le 
‘| ait pili tut Vv t! i il! ag wr 


ems dered to another part of 
the kingdom. Lady Brograve &* 
COM} anted he 4 hu band, and ¥ | 
mixed in the eateties of tashiona® 


life. 
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being only eighteen wre 
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eshaltern officer in the same regi- 
aa with the plaintiff, and Was on 
erms of great intimacy and ware 
ship with him. ‘That and the fol- 
lowing year passed away without 
say alteration in the plamuif’s 
happiness ; and in the beginning 
of 1806 lady Brograve went to pay 
; vist to her sister, Mrs. Torree, at 
Cherry Burton in Yorkshire ; and 
ter staying six weeks, she re- 
med to her husband sir George 
Colchester. There the plaintiff 
érst began to suspect his wife’s 
conduct, from the fact of finding 
her in the bed-room of the de- 
fendant; but was convinced, how- 
ever, that nothing improper had 
nassed on that occasion. Still he 
remonstrated with her on the im- 
propriety of it, and recommended 
a second journey to her sister, hop- 
ag to “ right her mind,” as he ex- 
pressed himself. On her return the 
econd time, he gained information 
which made him extremely un- 
happy, and which led him to make 
further inquiry. He did so, and 
be found that long before the af- 
air at Colchester, his wite had 
heen erminally connected with the 
ceendant. In short, in her first 
journey to Yorkshire, he had slept 


y+ 
min he + 
ell ner i eve 


we 
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ry place she stoppec 
inthe road to and from Cherry 
urton, At Camb: idge and Stam- 
‘ord, in the route there, and at 
Newark Stamfo: d, and Newmar- 
Ket, im their way back ; also at an 
wel in Cork-street, London. At 
Newark in particular the evidence 
a peculiarly strong; and in ad- 


“aon to the fact of two persons 


=e , 


writ ore 


yb Sept in her ladyship’s bed, 
“Water saw her upon the sofa, 
_ the defendant tan ling by her, 
away that left no donbt of the 


‘ “har * } ° ' 
Uh e were ’ a) interceptea 


‘ rs Ww] ) >. » ot } 1 
, ™ pl \ re) aduiterv. 
lhe } ‘ acaa ; 


euce attempted te be set 
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up was, that sir George had been 
negligent ot his wife, and had suf- 
fered the defendant to take inde- 
cent liberties with his wife in his 
presence ; ana in short, by his im- 
providence im permitting the de- 
tendant to be at all times in his 
wife’s company, reading, riding, 
walking with her, dancing at as- 
semblies, and reclining on verdant 
banks while he was courtine the 
river deities from his boat on the 
seasshore, he had produced his 
own dishonour and his wife’s dis- 
grace. 

Lord Ellenborough said, he 
could find no mitigation of the de 
fendant’s conduct in any suppose< 
remissness of the husband, bu 
there might be in the lady’s own 
unworthiness. She had disgraced 
herself by her more than shameful 
conduct at Newark. It was un- 
worthy of her sex, and she might 
be the seducer of the young man ; 
but still it was to be recollected, 
that the defendant had abused the 
hospitality and confidence of a b: 
ther officer, and had achteved his 
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a student in Lincoln’s Inn; the de- 
fondant has underrone a ussue of 
vicissitudes as extraordinary as the 


ingenuity of fancy has invented ef 


the heroines of romance. It ap- 
peared that she wa b in ot. 


a in 
Martin’s-lane, in January 1786, of 
Catholic parents. ohe was bape 
tized when she as supyosed to be 
at the point of death, according 
(i. 2) to 
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to the manner of the Papists, by 
the name of Isabella Jackson, being 
the maternal name, the father not 
being known. In 1793, she was 
put to boarding-school under the 
name of Isabella Mackay; John 
and Ann Mackay. formerly Jack- 
son, who cohabited together, pre- 
tending to be her parents. In 
1798, when she was with her mo- 
ther, her person was violated by 
an Irish pauper of the name of Pa- 
trick Murphy, who was prosecuted, 
tried, and hanged for the offence. 
She subsequently went to a school 
at Hammersmith, as a_parlour- 
boarder, where she passed under 
the name of Lascelles, John and 
Ann Mackay frequently coming to 
visit her to receive alms of her, as 
dependents upon her bounty. In 
the year 1503, she engaged in a 
theatrical expedition, and per- 
formed at Salisbury, Chelten- 
ham, Gloucester, Birmingham, 
Warwick, and Bath. Returning to 
London, she engaged apartments 
in the neighbourhooed of Leices- 
ter-fields, im Pentonville, m St. 
James’s-strect, and various other 
situations, passing under the names 
of Lascelles, Thorpe, and various 
other appellauons, us the caprice 
or purpose of the hour required. 
[In these places she sometimes ap- 
peared with a retinue of servants, 
when her own mothes, and her two 
half brothers, acted in the charae- 
ter of domestics of her establish} 
ment. She was now obstructed in 
the carcer of her adventures, and 
some circumstances led to her cons 
finement inthe king’s bench, On 
the Gth of September 1804, she 
was married, according to the 
Catholic forms, to the libeller, 
and on {the 29th of May 1805, 
according to the Protestant cere- 
monies, the union was solemnized. 


‘he object of this proceeding in the 
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ecclesiastical COUrt, WAS to set aside 
the marriage with the libeller. 
Dr. Lawrence said, that this was 
the unhappy case of a young man 
pursuing his studies in a learned 
protession, connecting himself with 
this fascinating woman, who 
tongue was supplied with false. 
hood to gratify the purposes of her 
ambition. By a fellow-student he 
was introduced to her, and was 
first led, by his compassion for her 
misfortunes, to inquire into the his 
tory of her distresses ; and in the 
course of the examination he was 
told, that she was the daughter of 
a Mrs. Jackson, a lady of family: 
that she was also related to the 
honourable Mrs. Store, and to the 
marquis of ‘Thomond. Thus s. 
duced he married the syren, and 
on detecting her misrepresentations, 
he found himself ruimed in his pro- 
fession, and sought redress in this 
court. By the 26th George IL. it 
was enacted, that to solemnie mar- 
riagre in any church or chapel with- 
out due publication of banns, or 
licence from a proper authonty, 
renders such marriage void. For 
this due publication, it was neces- 
sary that the parties to be waited im 
this holy contract should be de- 
signated by their proper names. In 
the present instance, the defendant 
had been called [sabella Jackson, 
which was not either her name by 
descer®, or by repute. By descent 
she had no name; tor she was 4 
bastard; by repute, she was any 
thing and every Uung but Jackson. 
On the authority of lord Coke, o 
lord Raymond, and of Mr. justice 
Slackstone, the learned doctor sup- 
ported the propositions he had ad- 
On such a subject, We 
ingenuity of sophistry could alone 
be employed on the oth r “_ 
the purposes of immorality: 
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anxious, by its interposition, to pre- 
vent the disgrace and ruin conse- 
n suchan inauspicious con- 
quentupo Aton | 
section, and feel the greate st mere 
gtisfaction in discovering that the 
cause of justice and humanity was 
coincident with the principles of 
vl institution. 
_—— Arnold and Barnaby ad- 
dressed the court on behalf of the 
defendant. They lamented, with 
their learned opponents, the mistor- 
tunes of the young gentleman; but, 
at the same time, the rights ot the 
female ought to be attentively re- 
eded. But the court was not to 
be influenced by feelings of com- 
miseration: it was to decide be- 
tween the parties agreeably to the 
acknowledged maxims of law and 
justice. ‘The only question now 
was, if the defendant were married 
by her true name, according to the 
requisites of the statute, It was 
proved, that this young woman 
was the illegitimate daughter of 
Ann Jackson. The name of I[sa2- 
bella she obtained by baptism. If 
she could obtain any name by de- 
sent, it must be her maternal 
name, which was Jackson, and by 
the appellation of Isabella Jackson 
t banns were published. ‘The 
argument on the other side would 
go to the extent, that she could 
save no real name to place her 
within the statute against clandes- 
tine marriages, and therefore, that 
we could form no legal nuptial 
mgagement. It was alleged, that 
%abastard, she could not obtain 
1 name by descent; and that, 
therefore, she ought to have re- 
sorted to her appellative by repute. 
La fact was, that in this case, all 
“ames were indifferent to her; she 
wetad several designations that 
yy ee, and possibly 
would genat none of which 
“Rave applied so correctly 
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to her as Isabella Jackson, in which 
the banns had been published. 
Where the party had no name by 
reputation, the only safe expedient 
was, to resort to her real maternal 
name ; and by this designation the 
requisites of the statute were most 
effectually satisfied. 

Sir William Scott said, that he 
should take time to consider of the 
subject, and that he shotld give 
notice when the decree of the court 
would be pronounced. 


Stephens v. Ann May. 
We notice this case principally 
to disclose the opinion of the learn- 
ed judge in the material question 
in the preceding cause. In this 
case, the counsel for the plaintiff 
contended, that the marriage was 
void to all intents and purposes, 
because the defendant being of the 
name of Ann May, the banns had 
been published under the name of 
Ann Maria Wright. The hus- 
band had continued to cohabit with 
her for a long time, and several 
children were born, the fruit of 
their connection, No motive of 
frand was shown, for her having 
assumed the name of Wright ; and 
when she was reproached with 
having abandoned her real distine- 
tion, she laughed, and intimated, 
that it was a matter of no conse- 
quence. 

Sir William Seott, after statiag 
the general nature and object of 
the proceedings, said, that the fact 
being proved, that the name of the 
defendant was Ann May, and that 
the publication of the banns was 
in the name of Ann Maria Wright, 
he had no hesitation in declaring, 
that the marriage was void, ad 
initio, and that the long interval 
which had elapsed had made no 
alteration in the applicability ot 
the law to the situation of these 
(I. 3) parties. 
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Monday being the anniversary of 
several friendly societies in this 
town, the members of one, called 
the Orange Club, consisting 
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o'clock, ree a ereat al. 
pone , eat 
reratio? Ik ru 1@WOFrs 3 perc ived, 
t 


and the faculty were ‘ae immme- 


jigtely sent for to repair on board 
she Cano} wus. On th wir arrival at 
snpotclock, they | gave Up all hope S 
4 the admiral’ § re COVEer)'s as the 
mortification in his bowels had al- 
po eady taken place. He remained 
por Pe except a little wandering 
st THMES, to the last h a} ralf- hour, and 
breathed his last at ten o’clock that 
ye, His family seed 7 iends 
oan per rfectly Si atisfied th: every 
ble attention was paid to the 
‘ial di wring his short lin ess, and 
ry means Which human wisdom 
uld suggest made use of tor his 
ecovery. His remains were sent 
ort the Bittern sloop of war to Malta, 
tbe imerred near those of general 
Abercro mbie.”’ 
A most extraordinary conspiracy 
1s late] y been discovere ‘din the 


a 


ysth re gt. toot, qual L¢ ‘red at Mal- 
a in Essex. It appears, thi tt 
rsome time back a great number 
f the private s have ‘bee n afflicted 
rith a disorder in the eyes, resem- 
ing the ophthalmia, and accord- 
y many had been discharged 
from the service, and received pen- 
yons: however, upon a close inves- 
ion by some medical men, one 
the villains confessed that a per 
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Lheimstord gaol to take their trials: 
and sever il others are to be tried by 
rt martial. ltappe irs, from the 

fessic n of one OO} t} Ir IT) ; 
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ointment was bound by a particular 
oath, devised for the occasion, not 
This man 
Stated, that this str ange and abo- 
minab le scheme was engaged in for 

the purpose of procuring disch: irves 
or being sent to Chelsea, &c. The 
ointment was used by nearly S00 

ten, (chiefly lrishmen), some of 
them caused both eyes to be affect- 


to discover the secret. 


ed, and others thought it sufficient 
to become blind in the firelock eve 
only, The witness also stated that 
on a certain morning after one of 
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~ 
—s 
~ 


adu Y “OMS 
omtment, he met him, and said, 
“ Flow do you do, Pat yp By 
J—s, charmingly,” said he, “for 
am quite blind of one eye, and des 
vil a much can I see with the other.” 
The expected trials of twenty-six 
soldiers of the 28th regiment of 
toot for a conspiracy, isioned a 
evreater nuinber of visitors to 
Chelmsford than ts usual at the as- 
sizes. “The public curiosity, wt 
ever, which had been excited by 
the extraordinary offence of these 
uni happy men, has been a] 
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ovether 
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‘ » | 
disap ppoin ted; for an ord: r was ree 
ceived there from Loudon, on Fri- 
di ly mo! 
them from the cust nly of the civil 
power as would engaze to be en- 
tered into regiments, on foreign 
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service, for life. Not or efuseds 
they were marched from the gaol 
unaer a mMmeiklary escort co the ; W 
fairrison, where they remained 
mers, til they could be sent 
ane) id, 
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Er'ract of a letter from gen. Stecvart 

o gen. Fraser, dated Rosetta Lines, 

Api d 18. 

Froni the great extent of thetown 
(Rosetta), it was found impossible 
that our small army could inves 
more than one half. A line was 
accordingly taken up from the Nile 
to the all ot the Alexandrian 
gate, thence retiring towards the 
plain, where our dragoons were 
posted. A mortar and some guns 
were brought into play early in the 
afterncon; these were answered by 
the shduts of the Albanians trom 
their walls, and by incessant dis- 
charges of muskciry through the 
loop-holes and crevices, which were 
innumerable. In contormity with 
your instructions, capt. Halloweil 
and I sent, on the Sth instant, 2 
summons, and favourable terms, 
to the civil and to the military go- 
vernor, accompanied by an address 
to the inhabitants. We were re- 
quested by the former, in their an- 
swer, to awart their receivi ing in- 
structions from Cairo; for which 


purpose a temporary suspension of 


hostilities was proposed. It not 
being expedient to accede to this, 
we continued to batter the town; 
and by the 10th had two mortars, 
two ]2- pounders, a howitzer, and 
und a 6-po under, in) play; ; on the 

12th, a work tor five 6-pounceis 
and $2-pound carronades was com- 
pleted, immediately opposite the 
Alexandrian pat c. Skirmishes on 
our left were in the mean time fre- 
quent. The summonses were re- 
peated tothe “any wian chiets on the 
Mth. Our flag of truce was thrice 
fired at; and: it was only by means 
ofa great reward that a common 
Arab could be induced to be the 
bearer of any communication with 
such enemies. Having been in- 
formed by you of the cooperation 
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which was hikely to exiy betwerg 
us and the Mameluke Beys, | avail, 
ed myselt of this in our Metage ty 
the enemy : : he seemed, however, 
to be indifferent to it, Of, ther 
message or have heard no 
more, and have reason to appre. 
hend that the unfortunate Arsh he. 
been beheaded. on 
the 15th nothing Mtraurdinary oc. 
curred. Rely ir Ty On the annena-'! 
nd tee AC Approac, 
of the Mamelukes, every exert 
Was continued in getting u D stores 
ammunition, and p: OVisions, from 
the Leake. On the 15 th, the ene. 
my gave our richt : dank considers. 
ble anno yance, by two gun in . 
par ate batteri ics ON the « PDOs, te s 
of the river ; of these it was neces 
sarv to Cispossess them, Maior 
M*Donald, 7&th reciment, was de 
tached across the river, in fro 
Aboumandour Mosq ue,b rej ore te 
ligh ton the 6th, with : 250 men, 
L eu. Robins n, of the Tigt C, a 
companied the major with 40 seas 
men, Whose services were partie 
larly valuable. He made a cr 
cuitous march, and arrived in reat 
oi the batteries by dawn of day; | 
captured and completeiy destroved 
th em, and fired several :ounds into 
the town from their own guns; he 
then seut the guns, WV ith 12camels 
and a considerable number of tents, 
across the river. The enemy it- 
ceived reintorcements, the major 
retire d, and effected this ser' ice Wh 
equi ally good style: although un 
der tre —_ the enemy, he reem- 
barked the whole of his detachment 
in the best order, and had only four 
men wounded. Ih ave particular?) 
to state, that much of the good {i 107 
tune which attended this enterpn is? 
may ” attributed to capt. dali 
well; by his exertions a su ficienc” 
ot a craft were discovered Me 
der water, were raised, and dunrg 
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the dark of the night of the 15th 
were so well prepared, that nearly 
the whole of the detachment was 
conveyed frum shore to shore at 
one turn. Twenty-five armed fel- 
who formed part of a large 
body detached against us trom 
Cairo, were yesterday captured near 
El Hamet. They had killed their 
own chief, and were wanderin g near 
our post more with a view to plun- 
der than of hostility. We have done 
reat damage to the town, and 
a not thrown less than $00 shells 
from mortars alone. ‘The indit- 
ference, however, of the enemy to 
the miseries which are unavoidably 
cused to the inhabitants is mani- 
fest. Although his force be said 
not to exceed 300 cavalry, 800 Al- 
banians, and 1000 armed inhabi- 
tants, yet, from the extent and the 
peculiar nature of his lines ot de- 
fence, to attempt an assault is de- 
cidedly not an adviseable measure. 
Our success will depend on the ar- 
rival of the Mamelukes, in conjunc- 
tion with whom a force may be im- 
mediately thrown on the opposite 
side of the Nile: the doing this at 
present is impossible, Our enemy 
is strong incavalry—-we have none; 
and the Delta is peculiarly calcula- 
ted for that arm. In the mean 


time the post of Hamet becomes of 


greater value, as our friends are 
expected to approach; every art 
uall be made to retain it. 
W. Srewarr. 
Total ot killed, wounded, and 
missing, trom the 6th to the 18th 
ot April inclusive.—1 serjeant, 5 
rank and file killed; 1 brigadier- 
general, | brigade-major, 1 cap- 
tam, 1 lieutenant, 6 seryeants, 60 
rank and file, 5 horses, wounded. 
Officers wounded. Brigadier- 
gen. Stewart, cominmanding; lieut. 
Richard Cust, of the 35th rept. 
brigade-maj.; capt.Jodderel, of 35th 


reg. since dead ; lieut. Hemsworth, 
of the 3!stlight jafantry battalion. 
Extract of an ther desir, from the same 
to the same, dated Comp, Eastern 
Hetgbts, Alexandria, April 25, 
The events which have attended 
the service on which this army has 
been engaged, have been of a pe- 
culiar nature, and the result has 
been as peculiarly unfortunate.— 
The expectation of the junction of 
the Mamelukes had chiefly induced 
me to persevere in the attack of Ro- 
setta. Every exertion -~was cone 
tinued to be made, by such artillery 
as we could command, in reducing 
the enemy to surrender, but with- 
out effect: the mistaken ground 
upon which we were acting, re- 
specting the Mamelukes, and the 
general deception of our informers, 
were now about to become mani- 
fest. On the 19th the enemy left 
his position opposite Hamet, and, 
cressing the river near Elfine, ese 
tablished himself there. He ade 
vanced from Dibet against Hamet 
on the same day, and, attacking 
major Vogelsang’s position on the 
left, was repulsed with loss.) A 
diversion was made at the same 
time at Rosctta, ina sortie against 
the Jeft of our lines, by about 80 
cavalry and 200 infantry. The 
35th regiment and the dragoons 
were engaged; they repulsed the 
enemy with much spirit, and drove 
him as usual to his walls. The 
85th had in this affair two killed, 
and 14 wounded. I this evening 
detached the light companies of the 
35th, and of De Roll’s, to the post 
of El Hamet, under the command 
of captain Tarleton of the former, 
His orders were to drive the enemy 
across the Nile, either during that 
night, or early next morning. On 
attempting to effect this service on 
the 2Uth, the enemy was found to 
be powerful in cavalry, and capt. 
Tarletoa 
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Tarleton retired. As he retreated, 
he divided his detachment; he 
rected the march of his own com- 
many to the Icft position, and sent 
De Roll’s reinforced to 100 rank 

and file, to Hamet village. While 
4 the pl: the latter de- 
unde cay tain Reinack’s 
sudden \y attacked by 
as it should ap- 


di- 


cros Lin, 
| 

t i‘ himent, 

orders, Wis 


200 ¢ avalry , and, 


. . ° ee 
pear, was with a oppostuon 
routed ; ‘two-thi: were cut m 
pieces. Report of his reaching me 


by Il a. m. | detach 


M*tLeod, with two ci 


lieut ( l. 
mpanies oft 


the TRth rey. one of the Soth, a 
picquet of draroons under captain 
Delancy, and a six-pounder, to 


reinforce the and take 
command. 
followed in the 
day’s pro wision for his whole force, 
amn &c.; all which arrived 


Ng, KC.§ tlk WI 
ails, 


post, 
‘Two more ¢ 
afternoon, with a 


Mipal 1 


unith 
On the arrival of the rein- 
forcement, the enemy retired to- 
wards Dileg; and I received assu- 
rance from the leutenant-colonel, 
before sun-set, of the perfect secu- 
rity of his p st. He had detached 
three companies, the dragoons, and 
a three-pounder, under capt. Tarle- 
ton’s orders, to the plains on the 
right, and had reinforced the 
tre post by a company of the 35th 
regiment: the average streneth of 
and 


Ccene 


these companies was 60 rank 
tile. During this day, the enemy 
made no movement against our 


lines at Rosetta, but sent reinforce- 
ments to H: met from the town by 
the right bank of the Nile. I visit- 
ed the post of Hamet during the 
night of the 20th, and confirmed 
my former instruction to lieut.-col. 
M*‘Leod, that he should detend the 
postto the utmost. I at the sam 
time concerted measures for a re- 
_— retreat on the succeeding 

' ight, unless certain intellige nee of 
ve Alam c lukes sh f wuld arrive On the 








ers toh 


uve 


2ist. About seven on the Mornine 
of the ZIst, l rece ive “d the te Von 
ing express trom major M¢Leod; 
“ The cavalry were not to he 


2 seen 
this morning ; but, to My utter as. 
tonishm ent trom 60 To 70 lar oe 
germs, and a large brig, are now 
coming down the Nile upen nce — 
I do not know what to say of thx. 
° —_ * “aw § 
It appears, undoubtedly, a pein. 


forcement to the enemy, and one 

iderable magnitude, I take 
granted they have fun-bnats 
among them. I must make prepa. 
ration, and be ready to retire upon 
you. Let me know as soon aS pos. 
” My answer, immediately 
dt patched, was not received, thy 
dr. igoon beingr un able to pen 
to the post. The r 
also, Which had march: 
orders of. our 


ofcon 


°. 
110) 


sible : 


Ctrate 
‘nforcem ne 
ad under t 


1 1 


Allu-GC+€ ainp cantar 


A’Court, was obliged to return, 
Not a moment was to be 
breaking up from the 
fore Rosetta, and in supporting the 
Hamet detachment. The advance 
upon us of a strong body of cavalry 
in that direction, prevented my de- 
taching single corps to their relief, 
and it was necessary that the who! 
army should move together. The 
feld guns were first withdrawn 
from the batteries; a!) camel 
laden with ammunition and ind 
pensable stores; the carro: 
mortars k pt up their hire ¢ on the 
town to the last moment th oun 
be spared, and were then d acstrt oye 
and buried ; all spare ammunition 
and stores were sct fire to, 
blown up. The pic que ts rem ail 
in their fiéches sal the fie! id wala iN, 


lost in 
position be. 


were 


ades and 


the wounded, and the sto res, were 
assembled in the ~ is, uncer the 
charge of the 7Sth an 1 De t W's 
regiment, which formed a squal 
roundthem. ‘The brave j9u) rv 
retreated, iollowed by the pi qu { 
The enemy, sallying trom the tov 
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in all directions, surrounded our 
‘ | . 
te but the beld front which 
’ , 
4 @feh kept, unde the command 
the Vous ** | : "*" 
he flanking 


nent infant: y Date 


vor O' Ke >, on 


of capt. Ridd: an 1 t 
position 01 © 


talion, Unuer ft 


the heights of Ab 1m niour, pre- 
vented him from) Maki. why im- 
reson. i\ thir yr coud ry r 
wwe steadint Hi tne truvo] iz i had 
intrusted to my mn Vhe 
Sth regiment fi by is win 

and plat wns relives md t ye TSeli 
with its front rank !:necling, as du- 
ning the move nis Of a heid-day. 
Under the dit f col. Oswald, 
who regulated proceedines im the 
rear, I felt co rcdent of 1 good 
C nd ict oF t! wh le, Abr wt ten 
our little army advanced acros the 


andy plain, ina direction for the 
jake Edgo, and the riglit of the 
Hamet position. Wearrtved there 
about one, under continual fire, 
and after a sultry march; our loss 
was not, however, considerable, the 
reater body of the enemy being 
kept at a distance by the fire of our 
artillery from the flanks of the 
square. ‘To my surprise, not an 
individual of the Hamet detach- 
ment joned us in this march, nor 
could firing be heard in that di- 
rectton: our last accounts of their 
eedings left them wart 

; 


ry ‘ : ie 
agnearto the viltace 


age ! 

nm ¢ ) > . P "mate 

the Rosetta side. Failing to 

meet them on the shore of the lake, 

twas necessary, in some manner, 

'oretrace our steps, and to look for 

them nearer ki H Thi 

“4 warer to Jui amet. his 
q ~ 

could 1 Ottecte + UP wenaeqaseue me 
a be sitected by gaining som 

and-hiils, which were about a mile 

WM Ane lal 1 

8 ourieit. Qur march was 


raed; ] ye } ? 
. ected towards them 5 


uc 
dinely ci 
se gat intantry now leading the 

irone , _ | . : Z - ‘ . 
i the square advanced with 


. ah 
uvi Vy and the enemy 


mah ths 


who occue 
direc- 
hiils, which 
a Vi WwW OF 


Ped them dispersed in all 
> : my 
“ons. From those 


MAbaals y ] } 
¢ VYVilillanaged 


lotel 
“eTMeLCly 


RnR = 
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the plain and Hamet position, the 
enemy were seen to be in possession 
of the latter, and not any appeare 
ance ot our detachment in the for- 
mer. It was apparent they had 
either elfected a separate retreat to 
ledko, or been completely defeated : 


‘7 se] .* . >} , ; , . ! 
In ether case it was adviseable, un- 
} 


de circumstances, that the ar. 
my should continue its original re- 
treat. ‘Lhis was resamed. in the 


ZO \d order as betore. The 
left bene flanked by the lake, the 
enemy ceased to pursue us. Our 
casualties during this retreat did 
not exceed 50 killed and wounded, 
and none were captured. ‘The loss 
of our enemy was considerable, but 

sy sun-set 
we arrived at the depdt. Lieut. 
Tilly, with his usual activity, had, 
in consequence of my express in the 
morning, safely embarked all pro- 
visions and stores. Having left our 
wounded and our 12-pounder on 
board germs here, and refreshed 
the army, we advanced to Edko, 
and took up our former position 
about two inthe morning. On'the 
29d, the whole of the stores, which 
were at Edko, were safely embark- 
ed tor the Caravansera, when the 
army marched for that post, and 
arrived in the afternoon without 
opposition. On the succeeding day 
the troops embarked tor Aboukir’s 
Wells. ‘he Caravansera was blown 
up under the direction of captain 
Hallowell. No certain intelligence 
has reached me respecting the fate 
of the detachment under lieut.-col, 
M*Leod. The general report con- 
firms their defeat in the forenoon 
of the 21st, and states many of them 
to be prisoners. On this I will 
make no comment. Every step 
which a sense of duty could dictate 
was taken in order to secure the 
post of Hamet ; and it will, I sin- 
cerely trust, appear to you that 
ch prudence could sug- 
gest, 


Same 


we made no prisoners. 


4° 
none, Wii! 
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est, were omitted, in order that a 
junction should be formed with the 
detachment. That our untortu- 
nate comrades did their duty, must 
not be doubted ; that all was lost, 
save honour, when they surrender- 
ed, must also not be doubted. 

W. SrewarrtT. 


Killed, wounded, and missing¢, 
from the 19th to the 21st of April 
inclusive. —Total—5 rank and file, 
killed ; 1 captain, 3 lieutenants, 10 
serjeants, 85 rank and file, 7 horses, 
wounded; 1 lieutenant-colonel, 2 
majors, 10 captains, 15 lieutenants, 


4 ensigns, 2 staff, 30 serjeants, 15 


drummers, 733 rank and file, 26 
horses, missing. 


Officers wounded.—Light infan- 
try batt. lieut. Arthur, of the 35th. 
—35th reg. lieuts. Dally and Phil- 
let.—78th reg. capt. R. H. Dick. 

Officers nussing.—Royal artil- 
lery, licut. Dunn.—20th light dra- 
goons, capt. John Delancey ; assist- 
ant-surgeon Gibson.—Light infan- 
try batt. capts. Tarleton “so 
and Reinach (of De Roll’s reg. 
Lieuts. Westerman (of 35th) and 
Kouissillon (of De Roll’s reg.) 
—Ist battalion 35th reg. capts. 
M<‘Allister and Pike; licuts. Wil- 
kiason and Walker.—2d batt. 78th 
reg. lieut.-col. Patrick M*‘Leod ; 
capt. Colin C. Mackay; heuts. W. 
M. Dick, John Matheison, Mal- 
colm M¢Gregor, Christ. M¢Kae, 
Alex. Gallie, Phineas Ryrie, and 
Archibald Christie ; ensign Joshua 
Gregory ; assistant-surgeon Alex. 
pe ght Ms Roll’s reg. major C. 
Vogelsang ; brevet major Moher ; 
capts. Ryhiner, Muhler, Barbier, 
and Tucks; lieuts, Gouguelberg, 
Frey, and Ledeguve; ensigns Stet- 
ter, Muller, and Sonnenberg. 
General return of prisoners taken 

by the enemy, transmitted by 

major-gen. Fraser, May 20. 

‘2 majors, 8 captains, 9 lieute- 
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nants, 3 ensigns, 3 assistantsys, 
geons, 25 serjeants, 8 d-ummers 
485 rank and file. ; 
Officers, prisoners of war.—Canp 
Delancey, of the 20th licht dr, 
goons ; assistant-surgeon “Glens 
of ditto ; lieut. Dunn, of the royal 
artillery; capt. M¢Allister, of the 
35th reg.; capt. Mackay, of the 
7&th reg. severely wounded; lieuts. 
Matheison, M‘Gregor, Gullie, and 
Ryrie, of ditto ; major Vogelsang, 
of De Roll’s reg.; brevet-major 
Moher, of ditto ; captains Reinach, 
Ryhiner, Barbier, and Tucks, of 
ditto; lieut. Rouissillon, of ditto: 
and lieuts. Gouguelberg and Frey, 
of ditto, both severely wounded. | 
Officers prisoners, but not at 
Cairo.—Lieut. Walker, of the 35th 
reg.; ensign Gregory, of the 78th 
rez. wounded; assistant-surgeon 
Leslie, of ditto; captain Muhler, 
of De Roll’s reg. severely wound. 
ed; and ensigns Muller and Stet- 
ter, of ditto, both severely wounded. 
N. B. ‘There are also prisoners 
of war at Cairo lieut. Tynmore, 
lieut. Love, and three privates, ol 
the royal marines, who were car- 
ried away from the Caravanrera 
by the Bedouin Arabs; capt. Vi- 
cenzo Taberna, of the cuides ; and 
fr. Forbes, of the commissarit 
department. 


Letter from Sir §. Auchmuty to the 
Right Hen. W. Windbam, dates 
Monte Video, April 26. 
Sir,—Since closing my letter ¢: 

this morning’s date, I have re- 

ceived a dispatch trom lieut.-col. 

Pack at Colonia, seen me that 

the enemy, 1000 strong, had mace 

an attempt on his post, at one 9 

the morning of the 22d instant. 

The attack commenced on an ad- 

vanced guard, and immediately 

after on the lines. The troops © 
duty supported the post until the 


ich they 
corps got under arms, which the; 
u. 
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gid with great alacrity, egg hic 
tly repelled the assailants, an 

pesstte he village of 

arsued them to the villag 
Peal about three miles from the 
town At day-li ght no enemy was 
to be seen for many miles. We 
had not aman killed in this affair. 
{am sorry to add, that major T'rot- 
ter (commander of the _ bat. 
talion) was wounded in the body, 
and capt. Willgress (of the artil- 
lery) has the bone of his arm shat- 
tered. ‘Ihe enemy’s loss is une 
known, Eight killed and as many 
wounded were left on the field.— 
Ascol. Pack reports that his works 
are in a respectable state of de- 
fence, and as the reinforcement 
would reach him immediately after 
the date of his letter, I am under 
no apprehension for the safety of 
his post. 

S. AucHMUTY. 

18.—This evening a violent storm 
of thunder, lightning, and rain, 
took place at Hull, which continu- 
edforan hour. The rain fell in 
such torrents that some streets were 
rendered impassable, the water be- 
ing nearly a foot deep. The light- 
ning was so incessant, that the sky 
was enveloped in one continued and 
vivid expanse of flame; which, with 
the occasional rushing of the wind, 
and tremendous roar of the ac- 
companying peals of thunder, 
formed a spectacle at once sublime 
and awful. 

Hitcums, 19.—A terrible fire 
broke out at Stevenage, on Friday 
the 10th inst. about noon (said to 
be owing to the carelessness of a 
woman, in throwing out hot ashes 
iitoa yard where there was some 
fraw), and burnt with such fury, 
that, by eight in the evening, when 
Was only got under by pulling 
cown three cottages, it had totally 
Cestroyed 34 dwelling-houses, a 
umber of barns and out-houses, 
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12 large ricks of hay, a quantity 
of corn and malt, household-furni- 
ture, clothes, tools, several fat hogs, 
and a great deal of poultry ; leav- 
ing upwards of 30 families totally 
destitute of habitations, food, and 
even raiment, except what they had 
on their backs. The ruins continued 
smoking and burning through that 
night, Saturday, and part of Sun- 
day, when, about ¢ in the evening, 
a breeze springing up, the fire 
again broke out in a malting, near 
which were three large ricks of 
hay ; these were entirely consumed, 
together with a malting, a quantity 
of malt, anda waggon which stood 
loaded with 20 quarters, the flames 
spreading sa fast as to prevent 
them putting in the horses to draw 
it oute Fortunately this was the 
last effort of the devouring ele- 
ment; in the course of the night 
and,the next day it was completely 
extinguished. The loss is valued 
at 10,500/. of which 7000/. is in- 
sured ; to make up the remainder, 
the contributions of the humane 
and charitable were solicited. Mr. 
Cass, of the Swan, was a ver 
reat sufferer indeed; the whole of 
his rick-yard, containing nine large 
ricks of hay and two ot straw, has 
been entirely consumed, and his 
furniture so damaged by being re- 
moved as to be almost spoiled: he 
is insured, but not to the amount 
of his loss. The Hitchin volun- 
teers gained great credit for their 
steady behaviour in mounting 
guard over the property that was 
saved. 

A letter from Gosport, dated 
July 22, seven o'clock p. m. states 
as follows:—* This afternoon, a 
fire broke out in the old buildings 
of the Forton Prison, near Gos 
port. These buildings are under- 
going a thorough repair for the ac- 
commodation of French prisoners, 
and 
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ind the fire is supposed to have 
been occasioned by the boiling over 
of a quantity of pitch i in the work- 
Nearly the whole bui! lings 
are consumed, and the fire stu!!] con- 
tinues to ra ge with frreat any cm 
A great number of prisoners ha 
within the last two or three days, 
been sent to the new buildings, ad- 
joining these, many of whom have 
made their escape, and the rest 
highly delighted with the ick 
obt: Lining an opportunity of follow- 
companions. ‘The Kast 


shop. 


Aare 
‘a of 


ing then 


Kent militia, together with the 
Gosport volunteers, were very ac- 


tive In guarding them, and in as- 


sisting to extinguish the fire as soon 
as they could arrive a! the spot.— 
‘The wind, which blew strons, 1 
very favourable for the houses con- 
ti7uous, so that the fire has been 
confined to the prison. Fortunately, 
he tide has 1 

hole of the build os must, 
entirely burt 
d ot 


been up this aftern WTI, 


te the ow 
‘ 4 ‘ 


CTC NOW, have bee r 
construct 


dow Il, as tie are 


' ° . . a | 
Wo rd, al d Are «il present Very oid 
ra «lt ? 
i | i y 
‘the hire cont | to burn till 
ate 1 tine « Citi . whe , | ’ th 
rreat exertions of U military, if 
l hed; wor, 


Was fortunately ext 


however, until the whole range of 


buildings on one 
rp From t 


he 
P ‘ople l 1] 


mbvied, ia! d the mate 


hav ingr been 


the rison » Who « il wd the - 
- im) “Tha 
| re burl } vOTC Cl realiiy - 
! to have effected their escape. 
\ cy] ly YY (*] 4) i Be ® 
} ° A he 
ha C'> ls thie L! tppedi a i VO 
or three perso 1 «6voluntartd 
‘ { | ¢ 
( Tye forw , i i ‘ | ( , TP 
, o! 
Y i! ie ha i ‘ , VW | ' l- 
} b | ’ 
t tely much b d, but no 
Wel Se 
, , . : ‘ 
An hiarmMming s ‘ ot «itl ¢ rth- 
. } } ‘ } ‘ 
Guake to paace al i 1 Om tae 
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thrown open, many ot 












































6th wi 
in the afte 
twelve 


Tt b ran abonr 4 f *.) ! 
> *s Cj cx 
rnoon, and hasty d it 


seconds. The sh 


mire 
‘. 


CK Was 


so severe at severa) } 

ae tha vt ill i " >’ Were 
much damaged, and the city 
thrown into the greatest confycer 


lost; but 
arms and legs broker 
ing out of windows. 
was also felt at St. Ub "sy Oporto 
and generally throughout P 
[t was felt on bo urd the Lively Ty 
gate, then ab 
the Rock of Lisbon. 
23.—A tew days: Ay 
nt with a At € party t the 
| Wicklow, observin 
child of about five Years old run- 
ning ine: iiously ) one of th 


il 
teep walls of that beautiful though 
. 6 


It was not known that an “eg 
were . 
r t 


’ e } , 
nuit ey Sit iCapues of 


Who We 


Dargle, 


verre ! ’ 
dane » Sprung forward 
. . - “~{ f 
to rescue the el o | om destruc. 
: » eho hea 
tions when her fo slipy ved, and 
she tell trom a precipice on a loose 
) Ce ol stone, which truck her or 
} - j 
the head, and occastoned so dread 
ful a fracture, that » died the 
il} even ° 
Dunn PS mn | 
dl scribe t! harm 3 + ( » O 
CAS! 1 by dreadful claps of t! 
) ’ ‘ . ‘ ‘ 
cit 9 Sid { ded | lle IK l] 
» such ts f el] 
1° at } 
this ni : fearedt 
I ols of t ] ( ie i I 
7 1 
lis ii » ayy? \ 
( mplet ned Wn, i 
I 1, hy 2 
in tl hourhood of I 
} . } 5 | . 
} il} of La i aise ii ‘ 
+ * , , t 
Cli ¢ it d NitxX h : . 
wonder and alarm. 
rRIAL OF CAPTAIN LA » FOR 
4 . 
’ hoes } ’ () af 
! risi , <5 shes 4 
1 the th f ’ Cay ss 
. | } 
4 irt marti ‘ 
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tate commanding his miajesty’s 
ship Uranie, for not dong his ut- 


- he merry ‘ “t) ' 
most to bring the enemy to action 


on the 15th of May and the 22d of 


June last— 

Capt. BRADLEY, ] 
Lieut. Morrison, nrst lieut. of the 

Uranie, prosecutor. . 

The admiralty order for the t: ial 
was read, and then a letter from 
fieut. Morrison and other officers 
of the Uranie, and also a letter 
from part of the petty officers and 
chip’s crew of the Uranie, to the 
lords of the admiralty, stating the 
conduct of capt. Laroche, and the 
reports which prevailed to the dis- 


president ; 


—- 


advantage of the character of the 
Uranie, imputing cowardice to her 
on the above days, and dem inding 
a court-martial on capt. Laroche, to 
cleartheir fame, were severally read. 

The court being then sworn, they 
proceeded to the examination ol 
witnesses. 

The witnesses in behalf of t] 
prosecution were the second lieu- 
tenant, master, master’s mute, Cur- 
penter, pilot, surgeon, lieutenant 
f{marines, and a seaman of the 
Uranie, who de} ed, that four of 
the main-deck uns were in the 
hold when the enemy was first seen, 
(on the 5th of M lV, when a cor- 
vette came out of Cherbourg, and 
having looked at the Uramie, ran 
in again) that they were not mount- 
edtill the next duy, after the ene- 
my was seen a second time (on the 
15th of May, when a corvette and 
afngate came out, and after a few 
movements returned to port); that 
on the 22d of June the frigate and 
corvette came out, and stood to- 
wards the Uranie, and that the 
Uranic wore from the enemy for 
. me time, and was an hour before 
se was ready for action; that 
tiere w td great confusion on board 
the Uranie during that time; that 
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capt. Laroche betrayed symptoms 
of agitation, fear, and (one witness 
swore to a que tion put by the pro- 
secutor) of cowardice ; that he fre- 
quently changed colour, and was 
agitated in a manner he never be- 
tras ed bet reo since : that the Jra- 
nic did not carry all the sail she 
could have done; that if she had. 
and captain Laroche had done his 
utmost to bring theenemy toaction, 
he must have cut off the corvette, 
and must have brought the frigate 
to action if she did not abandon the 
corvette ; and that he passed the ene- 
my’s frigate within gun-shot (piv- 
ing abroadside) and wore, and must 
have been in close action within a 
few miautes, if he had chased the 
frigate and carried all sail. 

The surgeon, on cross-examina- 
id, that capt. Laroche had 
been ul three or tour days of a bil 
OUS TeVCT, AN had tal Cl) medi me 
that morning (calomel and salts) ; 
and others admitted that he had not 


dined with 1S O11tCers, through Ine 


tion, 


dispositi n, for three or four days. 
All the witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion said, that capt. Laroche had 
lain at anchor close in the shore s« 
veral times and for a long time to- 
gether, and had, on one occasion, 
when the enemy’s frigate was sa- 
luting the governor of Paris, stood 
close iH to the works, hove to, 
hoisted his colours, and fired att 
frivate by way of dehance. ‘The 
ICS Sl sadmittedthat Cal t. L. and 


1 ¢ 


With 
his officers were on ul terms: one 
witness said that ¢ pie L.. Wa 
terms with all attimes, and w 
some at all times. 

‘The case for the prosecution ¢ 


sed at ten o’clock on iuescay, 
when captain Laroche reque 

short time to prepare his defence. 
In about t hou t C I j 
opened, and capt. Laroche’s friend 
read a very i bie defence, which in- 


‘sted 
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sisted that his prosecutors were in 
a combination against him, from 
personal prejudice; that he had 
watched the enemy at anchor, ex- 
cept when the weather would not 
permit, incessautly ; bad frequently 
defied him; and that when the 
exemy came out, he had endea- 
voured to decoy Lim further from 
under the batteries, and that ihe 
exemy’s object was to decoy the 
Urante under the batteries 3 that 
the enemy’s frigate carried fitty 18- 
pounders, the Uranie only thirty- 
six 12-pounders; that the Urauie 
was foul in her bottom, and that 
the enemy’s frigate was a faster sale 
er, and could bring him to action 
whenever she pleased, and avoid 
un action at pleasure ; that he car- 
ried all the sail he could with safety 
to his majesty’s ship, then on a lee- 
shore, and close ta with it; that 
cuution more bechoved him, as dn- 
rug this war the Minerva frigate 
had been capiured by running on 
shore at this very place. “Vhe de- 
fence paid a most elegant compli- 
ment to the bravery of lis majesty ’s 
navy at this day; expressed a con- 
fidence that they would but lightly 
believe evidence to prove coward. 
ice against an othcer who had the 
honour to command one of his ma- 
jesty’s shy - if concluded by SAY- 
ing, that captain Lasoche weuld 
call witnesses that could have no 
bias, to prove that he had done his 
uimost to bring the enemy to ac- 
tion,and had innodegree tarnished 
his majesty’sflag or dishonoured the 
corps he was proud to belong to. 
‘The witnesses for capt. Laroche 
were, the lieutenant commanding 
the gun-brig Defender (in compa- 
ny with the Uranie on this occa- 
sion) and the other officers of that 
brig, and several of the Uranie’s 
seamen, among which last were 


captains of the tops and forecastle : 
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they all deposed that capt, Laroche 
did his utmost to bring the enemy 
to action 5 that had the Uranie ca. 
ried all the sail she could, and done 
every thing that could be sugest. 
ed, it Wus impossible for her to 
bring the enemy to action while he 
avoided it, which he did; that the 
enemy could bring capt. Laroche 
to action when he pleased, and 
avoid it in like manner ; that both 
forces were close in shore, and had 
capt. Laroche continued the pur. 
suit When he fred and tacked, he 
might have fallen under the bat. 
teries, and greatly endangered the 
satety of the Uranie. ‘Two military 
othcers, who had been on a craize 
with capt. Laroche, as visitors, de- 
posed, that he had always displayed 
the most undaunted courage, and 
tried every means to provoke the 
enemy totry his strength. Admi- 
rul sir Isaac Coftin deposed, that 
capt. Laroche had, verbally and 
by letter, reported to him ofhcially 
that the Uranie’s bottom was foul, 
and that she wanted to be docked. 
Mr, Diddams, builder in the dock. 
suid, depo: ed, that the Urank 
stood im need of several repairs, and 
that her bottom was very foul— 
‘Lhe defence closed at ten o'clock 
on Thursday morning, and the 
court were in deliberation ull past 
one o’clock. 

Thecourt being again opened,the 
judge advocate read the sentence, 
which was, that “ the charge being 
in part proved, capt. Laroche issen- 
tenced to be dismissed from thecom- 
mand of his majesty’s ship Uranie.” 

The court was much crowded 
the whole four days; for the trial, 
from the serious nature of the 
charges, had excited verv exten 
sive interest. ‘I'wo of the chargé 
had the sentence of death afhred 
to them: the one upon whica 


the captain was found guilty infhets 
P death, 
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o,—The fi 
accid mt occurre d 
she evening, below Putne y bridce. 
A party consistins; of three pe rsons, 
Mr. + re an a residing in 
the Kent Road, his stster, a little 
etl eight years old, and a Mr. 
Se Seton, hav | bee: *n to Richmond on a 
calltoa heer of the latter gen- 
deman; and on their return in the 
the little girl, who sat be- 
hind the other two persons at the 
stern q the boat, was amusing her- 
ei by prin gr one hand into the 
ter, tad at leneth tell 
hank ‘The brother, a voung man 
Y? years ot age, in: Nt tantly tollow ed 
into the water, to save his sister; 
and after havine dived twice for 
her, he went down a third time, to 
rise no more; and the body was not 
fond for some time. ‘The little 
cirl was saved by the waterman, 
who picked her up tloatine at the 
term of the boat. The deceased 
mas a young man of promise in his 
nr OR asa limner. 
wed'—On the same evenine, 
some labourers were returning 
home fi Hyde-park, they 


yl] wing distressine 
abont dusk, in 


tist 


” enn y 
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siscovered a centcelivedressed man 
) ne un le r a tree, apparently 
eeping ; and on one of them 2t- 
mptuiy, as he supposed, to rouse 
him, he ascertained the body to 


a COrpse, On exuumuiningr it, 


} il] appear ed to have 
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who emigrated with his country- 
men at the time of the French ree 
volution. "The deceased has left # 
cood deal of property, and it is 
supposed that a tem porary de. 
rangement led him to his sad fate. 
By the last returns, the effective 
force of volunteers in Great 
Britain amounted to 289,806 rank 
and file; 254,544 of which are in- 
fantry, 25,342 cavalry, and 9420 
artillery ; the trumpeters and drum. 
mers 1355, serjeants 15,524, staff 
officers 2586; ticld officers 1404, 
captains subalterns SSS6; 
making a grand total of $29,346 
men. 
10.—-Wisnecu. There was only 
one prisoner for trial, viz. Rich- 
ard Faulkner, who capital. 
ly convicted of the wilful mur- 
der of George Burnham, a lad 
about twelve years ot ume, at Whit- 
tlesea, on the 15th of February last, 
by cruelly beating him to death, 
for no other cause than to revenge 
his (the deceased) mother’s hay- 
ing thrown some dirty water upon 
him.—The prisoner himself was 
not sixteen; but so shockingly de- 
praved and hardened, that after 
condemnation he repeatedly clench- 
ed his fist, and threatened to mur- 
der the clergyman who attended 
or any one who dared to 
pyre ich him.—Indeed he was so 
rocious that the gaoler found it 
nbbesents to chain him hands and 
feet to his dungeon, where he ut- 
tered the most horrid oaths and 
Imiprecations on all whe came new 
him; and trom the Vriday to Sa- 
turday night refused to listen to ans 
relictous advice or 
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clergymen unexpectedly led be- 
tween them, by hands, into the 
cell, where he laid sulkily chained 
to the ground; but on their ap- 
proach he started and seemed so 
completely terrified, that he trem- 


the 


bled every limb, cold drops of 


sweat profusely falling from him, 
and was almost momentarily in 
such a dreadful state of agitation, 
that he intreated the clergymen to 
continue with him, and from that 
instant became ascontrite and peni- 
tentas he had before been callous 
and insensible. In this happy transi- 
tion he remained till his execution 
on Monday morning the [3th ult. 
having fully contessed his crime, 
and implored by fervent prayer 
the forgiveness ot his sins trom a 
merciful God! 

97.—The following remarkable 
instances of desperation have lately 
occurred inthe royal marine corps 
atChatham, among individuals who 
were desirous of procuring their 
discharge :—A man who was de- 
sirous of leaving the service, but 
who had no reasonable claims to 
urge in order to procure his dis- 
missal, was so bent on accomplish- 
ing this poit, that he took an op- 
portunity of seizing a bill-hook and 
secreting himself in a private place, 
where he laid his right arm upon a 
block, and taking the bill-hook m 
his lett hand made a chop at his 
arm just above the wrist; he re- 
peated the blew three times betore 
he severed the hand trom the arm ; 
and then gomg to the surgeon, 
urged his mabrliry to continue his 
duty any longer. Shortly atter- 
wards a toreigner tormed the same 
resolution otf maiming himself, m 
consequence of some pique he had 
conceived: for effecting his pur- 
pose, he took a hatchet, and at one 
blow divided his right arm above 
the elbow, after which he took up 
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(July, 
~s pore agen: threw itamong 
us COMrades, exclaimin: 
same time, there ‘wan ee = oe 
“ - . © Meat 
for their broth. Another may 
actuated as it is supposed by ‘ 
woman to whom he had attached 
himself, had formed a similar reso. 
lution of cutting off his hand; bu 
in making the blow his firmness 
tailed him, and he drew back his 
hand, but not so rapidly as to 
escape entirely unhurt, the are 
having cut off the top joint of the 
little finger. 

A very heavy storm of rain ep 
Wednesday evening last, which 
was attended with long continued 
peals oi thunder, and most terrific 
vivid lightning, did considerable 
damage in several parts of the coun. 
ty of Salop. At Wesbury, most 
of the church windows, with about 
450 of Mr. Burd’s panes in the 
sume village, were broken to pieces; 
and the roof of Mr. Geary’s house, 
at the Lion, experienced such vio- 
lent shocks as to throw it several 
inches aside. Hailstones were 
picked up near five inches in cir 
cumference ; and a house on the 
Wellington road had the windows 
shattered to the appearance of 4 
sieve. 
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Spilir v. Sherwood. 


This was un action to recover 
at penalty ot 5d. for a breach of 
the ame laws, by using a gun for 
the destruction of the game. 

Mr. serjeant Best said, the de- 
fendant was a farmer residing neat 
Sittingbourne, in this county, but 
not qualified to kill game. On the 
Gth of September list, he sh ld 
prove, by 2 most respectavie Wi 
ness, that the defendant was 
with dogs and a gun, beating 
cover for game ; and when 3 . 
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ooved this fact, it would entitle 
him to the verdict of the jury. 

The witness he called to prove 
she fact was the baron Hompesch, 
xho appeared with a most_enor- 
mous pair of mustachios. He stat- 
of, that the defendant used the 
nds of a Mr. Chambers, who was 
now a prisoner at Verdun, and 
hose manor he, the baron, rented. 
He saw Sherwood on the 6th of 
February last ina small cover near 
‘ttingbourne, with a gun on his 
houlder and a dog following; the 
dog was between a setter and a 
sheep-dog. He said to him, “ Far- 
mer Sherwood, you have been 
beating this cover ;” he replied, 
«What if he had?? The baron 
answered, * Who gaveyou leave ?” 
He replied, “he had taken leave, 
and what was it to the baron.’’ 
The latter answered, “ that it 
would appear hereafter what he 
had to do with it.” 

Upon cross-examination, the 
baron said, he should know the 
dog again if he saw it; it was 
romething like a sheep-dog, but 
lumer Sherwood told him it was 
one of the best dogs in the county 
tora hare, and he had been offer- 
ela great deal of money for it. 
He admitted that formerly he 
ad the defendant were upon very 
ped terms; that the defendant 
came tohim, and drank sometimes 
wh him, and they played siXpenny 
‘usttogether atthe baron’s hoitse ; 
Ui one evening tie defendant’s 
“ecame, and gave him a good 
. wm 3 She boxed her hus- 
ae’s €arsy and made him im- 
muiately cohome. A few days 
“erwards, the baron admitted 
a he had sent the deferdant a 
mall present, consistin 0; a little 
ihe to retre h his spirit , after the 
— his wife rave him, and a 
™Y eat or 
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with ribbands, which he recom. 
mended him to use as a good al- 
terative medicine for his wite. 
The dog was then produced in 
court, which the baron admitted 
to be his old acquaintance, as his 
evidence to prove that he was no 
lurcher. 

Mr. Garrow, for the defendant, 
made a most animated address to 
the jury. He said, the cause had 
been supported by two witnesses, 
the baron and the dog, of which 
the last was certainly an honest 
witness; and with respect tothe for- 
mer, or, as he called himself, « his 
excellency the baron Hompesch,”’ 
he supposed he had just and legal 
claim to the title; but he insisted 
that the jury ought not to convict 
the defendant on his evidence, be- 
cause it was most clear that there 
were other motives in his mind, 
than the mere desire of enforcing 
the law. He adverted with great 
force to the conduct of his excel- 
lency the baron, in sending a horse- 
whip to a man for the purpose of 
chastising his wite. He then al- 
luded to some other matters. He 
said, there was no evidence what- 
ever that the defendant used his 
gun tor the destruction of game. 
At these times every man ought 
to have his gun; and as well might 
you convict a professed duelist of 
a design to commit a footpad robe 
kery, because he had a brace of 
dravoons hair-trigger pistols in his 
pocket. He animadverted with 
severity on the conduct of the ba- 
ron in attempting to introduce dis- 
cord inte the ian ot the deten- 
dant, which he described as most 
harmonious before their acquain- 
tunce with the baron. 

Baron | lomp sch betrayed cone 
siderable Impatience during the 
SPCed h and as soon as tt ended, he 
addressed the court, observing, th it 
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he did not think it regular to m- 
terrupt Mr. Garrow, but now he 
begged leave to say, that he had 
been uttering most foul und miulig- 
nant lies. 

Mr. Garrow.— My lord, it 1S 
not for me to answer such lan- 
guage used in court. It ts for 
your lordship to deal with it.”’ 

Sir J. Mansfield.“ Sir, that 
language must not be used in a 
court of justice.” 

His lordship then summed up 
the evidence: and the jury tound 
for the plaintiff in one penalty 
tor 5/. 

Sb. rwoud Vv. Bensteaid. 
09,—This case arose out of the 
one just mentioned, in which baron 
Hompesch gave evidence that he 
had sent the plaintu® a horsewhip 
asanalterative medicine for hts wite. 

Mr. Garrow stated that his learn- 
ed friend, Mr. Espinasse, in opening 
the cause, had merely told them 
that this was an action for a libel 
on the plainaff; he had not even 
glanced at the contents of i. vind 
he had done most wisely ; tor it 
vous so foul and infamous tm its na- 
ture, that, with that respect which 
oughe to be pre erved to the court, 
the jury, nay, even to the Mcinest 
person in the hearmg of his voice, 
it could not be pubhiel: stated. 
“hose who heard the c malice ot 
the cause in its earliest stages, had 
felt it was too obscene to have all 
PArts ef it inserted im the record . 
powwithstanding which, he wis sure 
the ury would take the whole into 
their consideration when they came 
to measure out therr damages; he 
did not accuse the defendant of 
being the author of the libel; nav 
more, he knew he was not the 
author of it; but that did not ex- 
tenuate his crime. <A great: Man 
had well descnbed the conduct of 
! 
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the publi sher of the libel of another 
One scoundrel, said he, ( 


‘ 


alludine 


fo certam writings which tended 


to unsettle the Opinions of Men ir 
the most material points of faith} 
haschurged the blunderbuss aeaing 
religion and morality, but, or 
too great a coward to let it off, be 
has given as great a scoundrel » 
himself crown to pull the trig ~ 
—Such was the conduct of the pre- 
sent defendant. He was content 
to publish the foul and filthy like 
written by another, and such a 
composition as no Englisl: gentle. 


‘ 


man would ever have condescend. 
ed to have written. He had been 
offered re watedly, that,if he would 
give Up “ stuthor, all proceedings 
against: himselt should cease, and 
he now gran publicly made the 
same otler—that it he would give 
up the author, whom they well 
knew, his client would now stay his 
proceedings, and pay all the costs 
already imeurred, though they did 
not umount to a small sum, as he 
only wish to punish the malignant 
amhor. What, indeed, rendered 
contained a most base attack upor 
the wite of the plaintiff, and had 
invaded the peace of a family, 
where nothing but harmony exs- 
ed, until the demon of an auter 
mide his appearance m the nergh- 
bourhood. 

Here Mr. serjcant Best int pos 
ed sand after a short conference, in 
which we presume the author wa 
disclosed, 

Mr. Carrow turned round, : 
told the jurv he wonld consent! 
their be } a diseh irged, witl 
givin any verdict 


r 
. + . ~ * or 
which wiasace dinghy done. —M 


he 


in Cues CRS, 


on this subject will be found in ou 

nert volume. 
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4j shocking murder of her hus- 
veal Martha, wile of Samuel Al. 
den, of Attleburgh, co. Nortom. 
Refore and during her trial, she 
appeared in a most hardened and 
depraved state ; but after condem- 
sation she confessed to have com- 
mitted the crime in the tollowing 


eaaner: “That, on the night of 


saturday, July 18, she and her hus- 
band (who was at the time a good 
Jeal in liquor) quarreled, and he 
hreatened to beat her. Alden 
won after threw himself on the 
hed: and at that instant she formed 
the resolution of destroying him. 
\ecordingly, she ran into the ad. 
ining room, returned with a bill- 
hook, which she held in both hands, 
and, striking him on the forehead 
andthroat with her utmost strength, 
mstantly killed him.’ At the 
place of execution she behaved with 
becoming decency, and seemed 
conscious of the enormity ot her 
came, The Philanthropic Society 
have taken ler infant orphan under 


ter protection; the objection ot 


his being under age was over-ruled, 
on account of the peculiarly dread- 
tul circumstances of the case. ‘The 
populace of Atdeburgh, in a spirit 
t abhorrence at her crime and 
memory, h ive rived LO the ground 


she } }, oerrct 
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_L=—At Hanley, in the Potteries, 
tree of the sons of Mr. Wrison, a 
respectable manufacturer in that 


Macey for their amusement, and 
“ 4 preparation tor celebrating 


we Waxes the succeeding week, 
> | " e . 
bid “ —_ . 

placed thre pieces of small 


in 7 1) ) . . 
“EBON in the 4 iden of the elder 
wey woich they cl; irged with 
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jan " we Pdadanie, and disposed 
“ort distance trom each other. 
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the act of fring the first piece, the 
elder, with his infant child in his 
arms, Was in front of the third, and 
the priming communicated to the 
others, by which accident the father 
and child were literally blown to 
pieces, and in a moment rendered 
spectacles too shocking for huma- 
nity to contemplate, and that in the 
presence of their nearest and dearest 
tles—a wite, mother, and brothers. 
Their mangled remains, inclosed 
inthe same coffin, were deposited 
in the family vault, in the presence 
of numerous spectators; and this 
distressing event has cast such a 
gloom on the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood, as all the hilarity ate 
tendant on the season was not able 
to dispel. 

Strange circumstance. —During 
the last tew days, the netyhbour- 
hood of the Middle ‘Temple, ls- 
sex-court, &c. have been in a stite 
of alarm, owmg to the following 
circumstances :— On Wednesday 
it was discovered that a pistol bul- 
Jet had been shot into the dressings 
room windew of Mr. ‘Twining, the 
tea-dealer, The cireumsiance pass- 
ed off without Mr. I. taking any 
particular notice of it. On Thurs- 
day morning, while Mr. Gordon, 
a barrister, was stutiny: in the Gre- 
cian coflee-house, in Essex-court, a 
pistol bullet entered the window, 
close to his head, and passed to the 
further side of the room, with great 
toree, and bounded back again, 
No report was heard, nor could it 
be traced from whence tt came, ot 
how it was discharged, Mr. Gor- 
doneave information at ow-strect, 
and Messrs, Graham and Nares 
accompanied him to the spot, but 
could not discover any thing. On 
Fiiday morning a bullet entered 
the window of Mr. Hammond’s 
chambers, in New-court, Temple, 
without any report being heard. 
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There is no doubt but they must 
have been discharged from an air- 
gun, or across-bow. It is almost 
impos:ible that they can have been 
discharged from the same spot. 


HOSTILITIES WITH AMERICA. 

Dispatches have been received 
by the admiralty from admiral 
Berkeley, commanding onthe Ame- 
rican station, announcing that an 

action had been fought between 

the Leop id, a fifty-gun ship, and 
the Chesapeake, American tricate, 
ot shirt yostx guns, off Sandy Hook, 
in which the latter had been com- 
pelled to strike, atter having expe- 
rienced the loss of several men kill- 
ed and wounded, 4 

The following account ts taken 
from the National Intelligencer, an 

American new: . 

New Vork, Jane 30.—“British 
outrage.—-We give the public the 
| articulars of the followir yr outrage 
on the American flag, under the 
influence of feelings, which we are 
certain are in untson with those 
entertained universally by our fel- 
low-citizens, feelings which cannot 
be suppressed. We know not, in- 
deed, that this savage outrage has 
a precedent in our naval annals :— 
On Monday the I for gen States’ tri- 
gate Chesapeake, of 38 guns, lett 
the Capes, where there lay at in- 
chor a British squadron. As she 
passed this squadron, the Leopard 
put off, and went to sea before the 
Ches: tpeal ke. When the latter came 
up with the Leopard, at the di- 
stance of about three le: wues from 
the squadron, her e mnnander cap- 
tain Humph Tes hailed the Chesa- 
peake, and said he had a dispatch to 
deliver from the British comman- 
der-in-chief (meaning admiral 
Rerkeley, of the American station). 
Commodore Barron, supposing it 


was adispatch from Europe, hove- 
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to, when capt. Hum Phries sent op 
board a letter, covering an order 
from admiral Berkeley, to take 
from the Chesapeake | end men, 
alleged to be des serters from the 
Mei. ampus frigate, and designating 
them by name. Commodore Bar. 
ron replie d by letter, that no su + 
men were on board; and added, 
that his crew could not be muster. 
ed icr examination by any other 
officers than his own. This an. 
swer was couched in terms ef poli te 
ness. It was no sooner reeeive 
than a broadside was dis schar; ‘ 
from the Leopard. The crew of 
the Chesapeake were at this time 
not at quarters, considering the 
Leopard a friend, and comnx do 
Baron not contemplating the ; 
sibility of danger so immed iate! y 
after leaving the Capes. No other 
attempt was therefore made to 
fight her than to discharge a few 
strag: gling guns, while the Leopard 
repeated three or four broadsides; 
when the commodore struck her 
colours, after having three mea 
killed and eighteen wounded. A 
boat was the: n sent off from the 
Leopard with an officer, who de- 
mianded four men. Commodore 
Barron said he considered the Ches- 
apeake as a prize to the Leopard; 
the captain of which vessel aid, No, 
nauithat his orders were to take ovt 
the men, which h AvINg executed, 
he had nothing further to do wita 
her. ‘hus dismissed, he returned 
to Hampton Roads, wher iF sue 
now lies. She received in her hull 
twenty-two round shot, her jure 
mast and mainmast were destroy 
ed, her mize nm. ust. gre eatly injured, 
ard her stunding rigemg and sails 
very much cut. “Out ot th e wound: 
ed, ada are col isidered di ingero uss 
and two have lost an arm. Com- 
modore Barron suffered he aj 
tusion, received from a spintel, 
whis 
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ghich is not dangerous. No other 
officer wounded, except midship- 
man Broom, and he but slightly. 
Nothing evinces in more striking 
colours the insolence of capt. Hum- 
phries, than his immediate return 
ater this outrage to the Capes, 
ghere he now lies with the other 
ships of the squadron.” 

In addition to the above state- 
ment, the American papers mene 
tion, that prior to che sailing of the 
Chesapeake, the men under suspt- 
con of being deserters had, in 
consequence of in application made 
to the president ot the United 
States, been examimed in the pre- 
sace of Mr. Erskine, our ambas- 
ador there, as was stated some 
days ago, and, at that examination, 
twas proved that they were Ame- 
rican subjects." 

The above intelligence being re- 
ceivedat Hampton Roads,where the 
Melampus British frigate was then 
lying to take in provisions and wa- 
ter, occasioned a considerable in- 
terest. Public meetings have been 
held, in consequence, In several 
lowns, and they attacked the crew 
atthe Melampus, and forced them 
to embark precipitately. "I'wo 
hundred Water CaSxs, helonemeg to 
her, which remained on the beach 
morder to be tilled, were instantly 
burnt by the populace, who ex- 
pressed their indignation in the 
ost violent terms. Similar oc- 
currences have taken place in other 
ports ot the United States. 

: tm Lewes, Ke. Ball was indicted 
or forging and uttering a 52. bank 
es <ngland note at East Bourne. 

Mr. Bliss deposed, that he was 
‘Mspector of bank notes, he was 
at Hilo Sussex, in order to trace 
a hote, to which he had gota 
ae, From information, he trae 
* itto che hands of a Mr. Reed, 
mw Kept a public-house at East 
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Bourne: by his direction he went 
to Lewes, to the oitice of Mr. 
Cooper, an attorney, with whom 
the prisoner lived as clerk. He 
ihere saw ‘l. Cooper, the nephew 
ef Mr. Cooper, and the prisoner. 
He asked Mr. ‘T. Cooper where he 
had received the 5/. note which he 
paid to Mr. Reed. Cooper point- 
ed to the prisoner, and said he had 
itot him. ‘The prisoner admitted 
the fact, and said he had received 
it from his wite. ‘That she had 
been in ‘Town from the 3d to the 
6th of June, and had brought it 
from London. ‘The note was 
shown, and the prisoner said, he 
knew it to be the note, because 
there were the initials, 1. G. in red 
ink on its tace. ‘The witness de- 
sired the prisoner to go to his wite, 
and learn from her where she had 
taken it in’Town, and at whatshops 
she had been, and to write her in- 
formation, and bring it him back 
in an hour. The prisoner went 
away; but in half an hour he tol- 
lowed him to his lodgings. He 
had a short conversation withthem. 
The wite said she had received two 
102. notes from her husband when 
she went to’Fown. He replied, No, 
you received but one. While they 
were talking, Mr. Bliss saw a small 
writing-desk in the room, upon 
which was lying a bit of silver pa- 
per, just halt the size of a bank 
note: he took it up, and saw the 
faint impression of the word “one,” 
such as is on the top of the one 
pound notes; and on it was writ- 
ten “G. Bacchus, Esq.” He 
asked the prisoner if it was his hands 
writing, who said it was. [It 
afterwards appeared that another 
formed note for ten pounds had 
come into the bank, with the words 
(>. Bacchus on it in the same hand 
wring. | The witness found in 
the same desk India ink, camel's 
(M 4) hair 
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hair pencils, and other materials 
which would produce the water- 
mark. 

i? Cooper stated, that on Sun- 
day, June 7, the prisoner and he 
agreed to spend the day at Eas 
Bourne: they went in a pig, and tt 
was agreed that the prisone Jhould 
pay the day's CX PCLses, and they 
were to adjust the account when 
they came home ut nicht. After 
dinner the bill was brought to lim, 

he sat nearest the door. ‘The 
wisoner gave a Jf note to him, 
with which he paid the bill. 

Mary Chapman, the. servant, 
proved that she handed the note 
to her masters; and Reed, the mias- 
ter, sitid he cave wt to his daughter. 
in-law, Who was gomg to Lon- 


don. 


The danehter-in-law proved that 
she pad it toa Mr. Fenwick, a 
linen-draper m= Oxtord-street, by 
whom it was paid to the Bank, 
when it was discovered to be a 
he wery. 

Garnet Terry, the engraver for 

Bank, ~? “Ve tt } ut the nore wal 
a forg nery 3 tl Lit Was noteng sal, 
but that the whole was written and 
drawn by a pen or prorkin-n hair 
pencil. He also stated that the 
water-mark m an be made with 
other maternils found at the +" 
sone! *s hk de ine Ss wad prod teed 5 
co miplet > fue sienihe of the water- 
maiks of a bank note, made by 
himself from the paper and liquid 
which Mr. Bliss h:; id found at ‘the 
pris mers apartments. 

Evidence was then given of twa 
other notes uttered by the prisoner, 
one on the 20th of Mareh betore, 
and which were proved by Mr. 
‘Terry to be forged ones, and of the 
sme Jot. 

Mr. justice TTeath observed, that 
the evidence was carrying the prin- 
ciple further than it had ever vet 


| 
i 
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been extended. Other Utterines 
had been TEC ived us evid Chee ms 
animo. ‘The note MN » the iy ndictmen , 
was uttered, but it must for my 

of the same act. ‘!hus, it - 


A man 
went from London to York, ute 
,u& Te 
1) ‘7 {i orge ‘d notes alle ic Way, it Was 


one cont: ii ued act, But he Te Was 

on mnstthited tact of Ann uttering no 
ay con nected _ the fact chi arg. 

cd in tie indicts nt, eith er by um 

| ut if the coun. 

‘| forthe crown felt any confidence 
lav » he would receive the 


or circuMistanes 


evidence, and tmake a case as to 
the leg: lity of such evide NCC — 
The evidence w as accordingly re. 
ceived, subject to the Opini n of 
the judges, 

‘Twenty other foreed notes were 
» all of which 

ved through 


produced in evidenc 
were proved to have 
his hands. 

The jury found him Guilty; 
but his sentence will be respited, 
In consequence of the. hove point 


ot lic. [ i ait’ ~p ! it of law has 

we! ry wy) oer 7 ds } : 7 

bee rgtvenagant him.) 
S.—-( ae fy 177] srt al little past 
° . } . , 7 - 

nine o’clock last nieht the ih: 


taunts of this pace and neigl vee 


hood were alarmed by the notice 
of a fire in the dock-yard; a cm 
cumstance of such importance 
communicated an immediate and 
active mterest to ev ry individual 
—the bells in the shipping, and 
every publi IC place » TUNG An alarm, 
and the drums beat to arms m 
every quarter, An ultitude ef 
pe TrsOns Wits SOO a seombled, and a 
number of fire-engines and a go d 
supply of water bei ¢ on the sp . 
the most active © Lions were made 
to “vop the sao of the Hames. 
The origi ts supposed | 

that of too grecn fax having = 
packed close together, which, like 


green h Vs will some 
kt es mroal 
confit WmMme it, ha baer 


to Liave been 


aah: 


pabate 
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His Majesty’ Spanish —_ 

1].—The breeders and genttemen 
«ho wereengaged in the —— ot 
Spanish sheep, began to ene ein 
the Paddock, south of the I agoda, at 
Kew, and entered on the examina- 
tion of the forty-two Merino sheep, 
in as Many pens, which had been 
elected by the superintendants of 
his majesty’s farming concern at 
Kew, for sale on this occasion.— 
These consisted of 1! four-toothed 
rams, 2 six-toothed rams, 17 full- 
mouthed ewes, # stx-toothed ewes, 
and # aged or broken-mouthed 
ewes, all of the true Merino breed, 
without any mixture or cross of 
other breeds. In general it seemed, 
fom this examination, that the 
sheep were considerably larger than 
those sold by his majesty four or 
five years avo, when this sale was 
frst established, and were much 
improved In carcease, and were 
equal, if not superior, to any be- 
fore sold, in the fineness of their 
wool. 

ASSIZ.ES. 
Gregory v. West. 

Cornwall.—Vhis was an action 
{damarres for the seduction of the 
plaintiff’s dauehter, who had be- 
come pregnant, per quod servitium 
amet, ‘The plaintiff is a respecta- 
die widow lady at Camelford’; the 
defend: nt is Mm | surpeon of the same 
price. 

Mr. Jekyl, in opening the case, 
= crely censured the pri Hieacy of 
the defendant, who from. his pro- 
tes ton Was admitted into the bosom 
ot the family, and under that sanc- 
ton had seduced this young lady, 
even under the Vel \ eve ot her pa- 
reat, and had then bouted that he 
Would spend “‘LOOOL in daending so 

aracetal acase. Mr, Jekyl said, 

should produce a res pectable al- 
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ford, who would prove in evidence, 
that he had questioned Mr. West 
as to his views in showing so much 
attention as he was publicly observ- 
ed to do towards Miss Gre TOTY» 
(attentions which were no Soube 
construed by the injured female as 
idicative of an honourable attach- 
ment.) ‘The defendant admitted to 
the worthy alderman that Mrs. 
Grerory’s daughters were respecta- 
ble and fine girls, and that if any 
man were the cause of either of 
them becoming pregnant, he would 
be bound in honour to marry her ; 
but for his part he certainly had no 
such intention. ‘The learned coun- 
sel, after expatiating with his usual 


ability at some length, proceeded 


to call his first evidence, who was 
Miss Gregory. Her appearance 
highly imierested the court in her 
favour, and she gave her evidence 
with great modesty and sensibility. 
She stated that she was Zt years of 
wire, and that her me ther, the 
plaintiff in this action, is a widow 
living in Camellford, independent 
of any business, and that she was 
of service to her mother in house- 
hold affairs ; that the defendant is 
a surgeon, who three or four years 
ugo came to reside at Camelford to 
practise in his profession; that he 
had considerable business, and at- 
tended her mother’s family as sur- 
eon and apothecary. That he 
soon began ta pay her particular 
nttention, which continued til] Feb, 
1806, when upon a Syinday, her 
mother and elder sister went into 
the country, where they continued 
till the Tuesday following, leaving 
her with her younger sister at 
home. ‘That her younger sister 
went to the methodist chapel about 
six in the evening, leaving her 
alone, as she was prevented by in- 
di po ition from comg with her, 


“THAN Of the borough: of Came!}.* That svon after her sister had gone, 


the 
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the defendant came into the par- 
Jour where she was sitting by the 
fire, and after some improper li- 
berties, and “ using her very il,” 
he completed his purpose. ‘That 
she became pregnant, and had been 
delivered of a temale child, which 
is since dead. (Here she burst into 
tears.) That her mother had paid 
every expense attendant on her un- 
fortunate situation. On beiny cross- 
examined by Mr. Pell (who was as- 
sisted by three other counsel), she 
suid she never informed the de- 
fendant that she should be at 
home the day the offence happen- 
ed; knows one Lot, a hatter, and 
bad known him from infancy, but 
he was gone away from Cameltord; 
never had any criminal intercourse 
with him or any other person, ex- 
ceptthe defendant. Witness knows 
Mrs. Rosevear, of Camelford, who 
lives near her mother’s house, and 
has three sons; but does not know 
that Mrs. R. ever objected to her 
sons coming to the plaintiff’s house 
on account of its Ml repute; that 
she nevet said “it was no wonder 
that Rosevear came so often and 
staid so long at her mother’s house, 
since he had no peace at home on 
her (the witness’s,) account.””? Mr. 
Dampter now called Miss Gregory, 
the younger sister, who corrobo- 
rated the former part of her sister’s 
tesumony. A private conversation 
now took place between the coun. 
sel for both parties, when tt was 
arreed, thar twents pounds da- 
mages should be taken, and the 
trial closed. 

}1.— Pants. On Sunday last, the 
consistory ot the protestant church 
being admitted to an audience, their 
president, Mf. Marron, addressed 
the emperor in the tollowmg 
speech :— 

“ Sire,—You have exhausted sur- 
prise by the performance of new 








L PAL [Augus, 
wonders, What bounds can be pre. 
scribed to our gratitude when the 
benefits you have recently bestowed 
are contemplated? In spite of your. 
self, sin e, the base spirit of discord 
inve:ved you in a fresh contest: 
but, covered with lau: Is, how Fi 
tinguished has been your victorions 
career, more honoured, if possible, 
by your moderation than by your 
success ; by the noble sacrifices you 
have made to humanity, than by 
all the brilliancy of your triumphs, 
—-Sire, with the return of peace, 
France, and all the nations of Ey. 
rope, expect trom you a reanima- 
tmg prosperity—the happiness of 
the people shall bless you—the ap. 
probation and the wishes of religion 
willevery where accompany you! 
It ts religion, sire, which brings the 
consistory of the reformed church 
of the department of the Seine to 
the foot of your majesty’s turone. 
Vouchsafe graciously to accept 
their respectiul homage. The more 
they are already indebted to your 
protecting goodness, the moretrom 
you they venture to hope. Sire, it 
hath pleased the King of kings to 
shed inabundance his choicest bless- 
ings over you. "The roots of our 
temples resound, and ever shall ree 
sound, with those prayers and songs 
of praise, which, dictated by sen 
timents equally pure and unchange- 
able, we have consecrated to your 
imperial and royal majesty” 

His majesty answered tls speech 
in the most gracious MANnely and 
the tollowing expressions m reply 
have been recollected: 

“Ff accept the blessing and the 
congratuation of the consistory. 
You owe me no obligation: I wish 
not men to think themselves indebt- 
ed to me, because I have been 
merely just. Conscience 15 net 
within the jurisdiction of human 


laws. T guarantee to you, for m= 
* ‘ ~* o 7 ool 
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self and my successors, not only 
the independence, but also the per- 


fect freedom and inviolability of 


your worship. The protestants 
have always proved themselves to 
be good citizens, and faithful sub- 
jects of the law. | hough I do not 
rofess their religion, tell them that 
F itace them in the circle of my 

best friends.”’ 
16.—Yesterday, the day of the 
fae, his majesty having received 
successively her majesty the em- 
press, and the homage of the prin- 
ces and the princesses of his family, 
of the princes of the empire, of the 
ladies and officers of his household, 
as well as those of her majesty, and 
others of the princes, iministers, and 
great officers of the empire, the di- 
plomatic body, and the members 
of the first corps of the state, pro- 
ceeded to the metropolitan church, 
where the empress had arrived be- 
fore him, with the foreign princes 
and the prineipal authorities. ‘The 
houses in all the streets through 
which their majesties passed were 
decorated with colours, flowers, 
devices, &c. while a considerable 
confluence of citizens expressed 
their joy and affection by loud 
acclamations. The metropolitan 
church was ornamented with tapes- 
ty; the choir and the principal 
feats in the nave were occupied by 
the public bodies invited to the ce- 
remony. Her majesty the empress, 
the princesses, the foreign princes, 
the diplomatic corps, the ladies and 
ofhcers of their miajesties? house- 
hold, occupied the tribunes, which 
Were richly decorated; a creat 
number of persons of distinction fill- 
ete other part of the choir and 
; Cy while the body ot the 
church below was filled by the im- 
pe crowd that assembled on the 
Scasion, The Te Deum composed 
- Lesueur, director of his ma- 
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jesty’s band, was exccuted in a 
masterly manner by the musicians 
of the chapel. When their ma- 
jesties returncd to the palace of the 
Thuilleries, they received the 
same testimonies of public joy and 
gratitude. The day was catively 
occupied with public games and 

Stes, while gaicty was displayed 

without any disorder. In the even- 

ing, there was an assembly at 
court, a general Ulumination, and 

a concert at the Thuilleries ; and at 

nine o’clock a beautiful display of 

fire-works upon the Pont Neuf.— 

When their majesiics appeared on 

the great balcony of the Thuille- 

ries, to hear the concert and see the 
fire-works, the enthusiasm of the 
multitude was renewed, and the 
immense numbers that filled the 
garden of the palace made the air 
resound with the reiterated shouts of 

« Long live the emperor !”? “ Long 

live the empress !”’ 

Admiral y-office, Aug. 15. 

A letter from lord Gardner (in 
whieh he strongly recommends 
that meritorious officer captain 
Dilkes, introduces the following: 

H. M. sloop Hazard, off the 
Pertuis, Breton, July 27. 
Sir,—lI have the satisfaction to in- 
form you, that at day-light this 
morning sixteen of the enemy’s ves- 
sels were discovered in the en- 
trance of the Pertuis, making to 
the eastward. It being nearly calm, 
and no chance of the ships closing 
with them, I made a signal for 
boats to chase, which was obeyed 
with the greatest alacrity by the 
brigs you honoured me with pla- 
cing under my command. The 
boats suceceded in capturing nine 
chasse-marees, two of them bearing 

pendants, and armed with two 4- 

pounders, and four swivels; the 

crews of the whole having taken 
to 
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to their boats, and escaped to the 
shore with all their papers: the 
tenth vessel was scuttled by the 
enemy, and sunk just as the boats 
were taking possession; the re- 
maining six were driven on shore, 
and a very heavy swell setting in, 
I have hopes they will all bulge. 
[ feel additional pleasure in this 
service having been performed 
without any of the brave fellows 
employed in the boats being hurt, 
though under a heavy fire of mus- 
ketry from troops on the beach.— 
( beg leave to inclose « list of the 
vessels captured this morning by 
the boats of the Hazard, Conflict, 
Growler, and Colpoys, with an ac- 
count of the enemy’s vessels that 
have been ¢ troyed by the Ha- 
zard'’s and other boats im company, 
since the Ist of April last, 
Cranres Dinkrs, 

French vessels taken on the morn. 


‘ 
- 


ing ¢ f July 27. 
Chasse-marees.—Les Deux Amis, 
armed with two 4-pounders—Les 
‘Trois Frere Horaces, armed with 
four swivels—La Veronique, liden 
with wheat—Le Sans Pareil, laden 
with wheat—La Marie Francotse, 
in ballast—Ia Marte Tewise, im 
hallass—La Bonne Janton, tm bal- 
last—Le Paseal, m ballast—Le 
Cialisle, m  ballast—Name_ unp- 
known, sunk by the enemy to pre- 
vent falling into our hands—Name 
wiknown, armed with 6 guns, run 
on shore i the surf. 
Vessels taken and destroyed be- 
tween April 1 and June 10, 
: loops.——La Rosalie and Le 
Jeune Marie. 
Chasse-emarees.—DLa Petit Marie 


} , ° ‘ —— : 
—~!e Patriot—La Maranne—La 
-- ea oe 
Rolle Louise JosephinceLa Marie 

" x aed : . 
Fiancone——Name unknown, sunk 
} : ¢}y . } ef . . i } _ ; , ’ , 
oy we ea L).Li CTICS eiait bh tM mir Laat) 
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15.—The finance report, which 

Mr. Giles was ready to present 

4 ‘ int to 
the house of commons on the Is ' 
diay of the last ses ston of nagliae 
ment, when the usher of the black 
rod unexpectedly presented himself, 
and the session Was closed by a pro- 
rogation, has been printed, and 
laid bef re the house of commons 
I he principal pomt and feature of 
itis as follows: 

“ The evidence received durine 
the last session, contains an account 
ot two transactions in the pay-ofe 
hee, of a most irregular and im. 
proper kind, which were disclosed 
on the examination of Mr. Thomas, 
accountant in that office; by whom 
it Was stated that adratt for 7000/, 
payable to the risht. hon. Thomas 
Steele, (at that time one of the 
jomt pay-masters,) or bearer, bad 
been drawn by the cashier on the 
Mth of May, 1799, under the head 
of extraordinaries of the army, and 
entered in the cash account of the 
office, with Mr. Steele’s receipt as 
a voucher; and that another sum 
of 12,0007. was drawn for, precisely 
m the same manner, and receipt 
given in the same terns, On the Sd 
of July 1800. Of these two sums, 
the first was not repaid until the Sd 
ot February, ]“07 ; nor the latter 
until the Sth of April, with the in- 
terest upon both sums, from the 
date of their issue to that of their 
repayment, amounting to 7,30. 
lis. 

“ The correspondence between 
Mr. Steele and Mr. Thomas; let 
ters of cari Temple, (one of the 
jomt pay masters in }SO7) addressed 
‘to lord Grenville, Mr. Steele, Mr. 
Rose, and lord Harrowby ; three 
minutes of the lords of the treasuryy 
directing what sie ps should be ta- 
ken for securing the sum nema 
ing due (for the tirst sum had been 
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of the board of treasury ) ; minutes 


of the paymaster-general entered 
“» the book of the ollice ; and seve- 
ral other papers, are inserted at 
length in the appendix, though not 
perhaps absolutely necessary for 
understanding tac subject, that no 
circumstance which has reference 
to this business maay he withheld 
from observation. But the part to 
which the committee think it most 
material to direct the attention of 
the house, is the account given by 
Mr. Steele himself, when he desired 
to attend the former committee on 
the 26th of March, 1807, and made 
his own statement of the circum- 
stances relating to these transac- 
tions. He said, ‘the two sums 
mentioned by Mr. ‘Thomas were 
issued by my direction, and I have 
no hesitation in statine that they 
were not issued for the public ser- 
vice; Lthought, as others did at 
the time, that I had full authority 
to direct the issues. I was urged 
todo so by private considerations 
favery peculiar nature, which 
operated at that time upon my 
mind: and [ thought that by di- 
issued to my- 
lf, and making myself responsi- 


Me for them, I could not by possi- 


{ 
recti r th Ty) ¢ | . 
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bility incur the suspicion of conceal- 
mentor frand. It was my inten- 
tion that they should hive been re- 
placed in a very short time, but it 
was Not in my power to accomplish 
tz they remained charged against 
me in the pry-oice book till the 
heginning of the present year, when 
the lormer of these two sums were 
repaid; and the whole subject hav- 
ng been brought lately under the 
consideration of the board of trea- 
ry, they have dirceted me to re- 
pay the remaining sim with the in- 
terest due. upon both sur:as, by in- 
talments, at stated nero 
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I have engaged to do. I cannot 
take upon myself to defend my 
conduct in this instance, which I 
must admit to have been incorrect, 
but I console myself with thinking 
that the public will have suffered no 
loss.” And being asked, whether 
he knew of any other transaction of 
the same kind, during the time he 
was in the pay-office, he said, * 1 
do not.’ And being asked, whe- 
ther he knew of any arrear of the 
like nature arising from the trans- 
actions of any fermer paymaster, 
he said, ‘I certainly do not:’— 
And being asked, whether any no- 
tice was taken of this transaction 
by the treasury, previous to the be- 
ginning of this year, he said, «1 
apprehend it was not even known 
to the treasury, previous to this 
year.’ And being asked, whether 
any notice was taken by any public 
oflice, he said, ‘Not to my know- 
ledee.’ , 

The report then proceeds to state 
that Mr. Rose, being examined, 
said that the facts respecting Mr. 
Steele were not communicated to 
him until the 10th of February, 
1SO6, at which time he considered 
himself as entirely out of office, and 
could not tntericre officially, but 
he desired Mr. Thomas to write to 
Mr. Steele; he also had a conver- 
sation with that gentleman, and 
wrote a letter to him upon that 
subject, the answer to which led 
him to rest satisfied, that the whole 
matter would be communicated 
without delay to lord Grenville or 
the paymasier-general. The re- 
port then notices two sums of 
110,0P02. prid to Boyd and Co. for 
services Which failed; the former 
oi Which was repaid, and the second 
was not, but is still in a course of 
legal proceeding, im consequence 
of the ban!:uptey o. that house— 
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The report concludes with suggest. 
ing regulations to prevent similar 
abuses. 

19.<Execution. At aquarter past 
eight o’clock, the following con- 
victs were executed, pursuant to 
their sentence, on a new machine, 
opposite Newgate :—George Finch 
and Wm. Tomlinson, for return- 
ing from transportation, and Wm. 
Pearce, for horse-stealing. Finch 
and Tomlinson ascended first on 
the scaffold, with firmness; and 
while the executioner was adjusting 
the ropes, they conversed, turned 
round to gaze on the surrounding 
crowd, and were launched into 
eternity while in the act of shaking 
hands, Pearce did not possess so 
much fortitude ;—he could scarcely 
stand, his trembling limbs reluc- 
tantly performed their office, and 
he did not once even raise his head 
after he ascended the scaffold..— 
They were all very well dressed, 
and seemed to die penitent. A re. 
port has been vivtalens’, that Finch 
and Tomlinson were the men who 
cut and mangled the watchman, 
&c. in Holborn, in attempting to 
rob a waggon; but it is false: the 
robbery took place in May, and 
one of the above unfortunate men 
did not escape from the hulks till 
June, so that both could not be im- 
plicated in that affair. 

20.—A dreadful fire broke out a 
few minutes before twelve o'clock, 
in the premises of Messrs. Swan and 
Son, printers, in White Lion-court, 
Fleet street (a narrow court, near 
Crown-court. ) The flames commu- 
nicated to the premises of Messrs. 
Heney and Co. printers; Messrs. 
Birch and Son, paper-stainers ; and 
the warehouse of Messrs. Crosby 
and Co. of Stationers’-court, all of 
which were parts of the same build- 
ings; and to seven houses in 


Crown-court, the whole of which 
were destroyed, Several other 
houses were materially damaged 
From the narrowness of the court 
where the fire broke out, and of 
Crown-court, great difficulty was 
experienced in rendering assistance, 
which was greatly increased by a 
scanty supply of water. Pipes were 
at length conveyed from the en 
gines through some houses in Wa. 
ter-lane, and about half-past five 
in the morning the flames were got 
under. The houses consumed in 
Crown-court were inhabited by a 
great number of families, many of 
whom are by this accident re. 
duced to great distress, having lost 
the greater part of their furniture 
and working tools, very little of 
whieh were insured. There are 
several remarkable circumstances 
relative to the premises in White 
Lion-court, that have been destroy. 
ed, which are worthy of notice.— 
In the tume of Richardson, they 
were the king’s printing-office, in 
which were printed all the acts ot 
parliament, &c. as well as the first 
editions of the popular novels of 
that celebrated writer; some of 
which, through the improper con: 
duct of the persons in the office, who 
purloined the printed sheets, were 
sublished in Ireland before they 
had appeared in England. The 
building in question was let on lease 
a few years ago to Messrs, Swan 
and Son, printers; Messrs. Heney 

and Co. of the same profession ; and 

to Messrs. Birch and Son, papet- 

stainers ; and all the ground floor, 

nearly 100 feet square, were the 

warehouses of Messrs. Crosby and 

co. of Stationers’-court, lin which 

were deposited all their extensive 

stock of new quire books, which 

could not be contained in the pre- 


mises where their business 1s carrie 
on. 
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ao, A considerable part of this 
soperty Was insured at the Phoenix 
Frewoffice, as Well as their interest 
in the lease in the two other offices ; 
but Messrs. Crosby and Co. will ne- 
vertheless sustain a serious loss, in 
consequence of having, within a 
hort time, removed books into the 
remises to the amount of some 
thousands of pounds ; consisting of 
the various stock, cleared {rom 
heir different printers a few days 
previous to the fire. ‘The property 
of Messrs. Heney and Co. ts in- 
sored ; but we are sorry to say that 
the like precaution was not taken 
by Messrs. Swan and Son. No 
part ot the stock in either of the 
printing-offices, or in Crosby and 
(o.’s warehouse were saved, ¢ wing 
tothe buildings being in such a con- 
fined situation: and such was the 
quantity of paper destroyed, and 
the rapidity of the flames, that in 
the moming St. James’s park and 
ut of Westminster were found 
srewed with pieces of burnt paper, 
being a distance of nearly a mile 
and a half from the place of confla- 
gration, The fire Arst commenced 
from a chimney in the house of Mr. 
Swan. No endeavour was made 
inthe first instance to extinguish the 
fre, through an erroneous supposi- 
tion, that the best way of clearing 
the chimney was to let it burn out. 
lt was found, however, when too 
lite for remedy, that the flames 
had communicated to some wood- 
work contiguous to the chimney ; 
and ina house the interior divi- 
sons of which were of lath and 
plaster, dry deitis, or old wainseot, 
and every room, more or less, till- 
a with paper, plain or printed, 
When the fire rot lye ad, a general 
conflagration was scitre: ly “avoids 
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21.— Bow-street. Evan Evans was 
charged on suspicion of stealing 
two gold seals, the property of Mr. 
Rogers, of Cockspur street, jewel- 
ler, On Wednesday the prisoner 
went to the prosecutor's shop, said 
he was a messenger belonging to 
the secretary-of-state’s office, and 
was sent by a gentleman belonging 
to that office, who wished to pur- 
chase some gold seals, and he was 
to take him some to look at. The 
shopman sent a lad with him, with 
instructions either to bring back the 
seals or the money. ‘The prisoner 
conducted the lad up the great 
staircase of the ‘Treasury, towards 
the secretary-of-state’s office; and 
when he vot to the door, desired 
the lad to give him’ the seals, and 
he would bring them back to him, 
or the money, which the lad com- 
plicd with. ‘The prisoner returned 
to the Jad in about a minute, and 
told him the gentleman was stepped 
out, and would 1eturn in about half 
an hour, when he would return the 
seals or the money, and the lad re- 
turned home. On ‘Thursday the 
prisoner called at another shop be- 
longing to Mr. Rogers, in the 
Strand, mounted on a very fine 
horse, and saw Mr. R. He mene 
tioned the circumstance of his hav. 
ing got the seals from his other 
shop, on Wednesday, and apolo- 
gised for not having returned them 
or the money ; he assured him the 
scals were for Mr. Nepean, the son 
of sir Evan Nepean, who had gone 
out of town vepy unexpectedly.— 
Mr. Rogers, however, ‘not satisfied 
with this tale, made inquiries, and 
found that the prisoner was not a 
messenger to the secretary -of-state, 
but that he had been a messenger 
to the Admiralty, but had been 
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discharged about three years since. 
Mr. R. could not learn that Mr. 
Nepean, or any gentleman belong- 
ing to the secretary-ot-state’s oflice, 
had sent for any seals; he therefore 
gave information at this oftice.— 
On Friday, Taunton, the officer, 
observed the prisoner riding in the 
Park on a very handsome horse, 
and contrived to get to the Horse 
Guards before him, where he seized 
and conveyed him to the office.— 
The seals belonging to Mr. Rogers 
were hanging to the prisoner’s 
watch. Prisoner said, he had been 
known to sir Evan Nepean twenty 
years, that he had got him ap- 
pointed a messenger to the Admi- 
ralty, and persisted that Mr. Ne- 
pean sent him forthe seals; he said 
the horse he rode was his own, that 
he kept it in his stable, with ten 
others, attached to his house in 
Pimlico, and that he was shortly to 
be brought into parliament. Mr. 
Nares told him he must commit 
him for further examimation, ull 
Mr. Nepean could attend. 
23.—Diedat her houseat Dromp- 
ton, in her 72d vear, Maria duchess 
of Gloucester. Her death was unex. 
pected, for it was preceded by only 
a short indisposition. She has sur. 
vived the late duke almost 2 years, 
his royal highness having died Aug. 
25, 1805; and was countess-dow- 
ager of Waldegrave when she mar- 
ried the duke of Gloucester, Sept. 
G, 1766. Vhe immediate occasion 
of her death was an effusion of wa- 
ter into the cavity of the chest.— 
Her grace had been incapable of 
much exertion lately, but did not 
complain of serious indisposition till 
the 19th, when her symptoms were 
such as to occasion some apxicty, 
but no alarm. On the morning of 
the 22d, however, after having 
slept nearly six hours, she was sciz- 





> 

BPA ZL (Angus, 
ed with great Oppression and dig. 
ficulty of breathing, which oon, 
tigued, with bur little Mitigation 
throughout the day » and at leneth 
terminated her lite. The duchess 
wits, with the exception of earl 
Cholmondeley, the only surviving 
lineal, descendant of that great mi. 
nisterial character sir Robert Wy. 
pole, K. G. Her royal highness 
was, by the male line, *the grand. 
daughter,—the noble earl, in the fe. 
male line, the great-grandsonmof 
sir _Kobert. 

Kow-sbreet, 23.-Thomas Weston, 
proprietor and driver of a Turnham. 
Green stage-coach, was brought 
up on the charge of stealing in the 
dwelling-house of Mr. Lingard, 
of the Roebuck public-house, on 
Turnham Green, on Wednesday, 
bank-notes and money to the 
amount of near 607. 

Mrs. Lingard, im her testimony, 
alleged, that she had _ received 
from her husband, on Tuesday last, 
four bank-notes for 10/ each, and 
three for 5/. each, which she in 
elosed in a small round box, which 
she put into a drawer belonging to 
a chest of drawers in her bar; the 
prisoner was present at the time 
and saw her lock the drawer. The 
next day, about two o'clock, she 
had, occasion again to resort to the 
box, and to put into it 5/, in suver, 
at which time she saw the notes— 
While she was closing the drawer, 
the prisoner drove up to the door 
on his coach-box, and came down, 
and went into the bar, and placed 
his back against the chest of draw- 
ers. Mrs. L. had forgotten 
key in that drawer, where the notes 
and money were deposited, ar 
she believed it was not even Jocked. 
Her attention was directed to wpa 
some person at the bar-door ; La 
while she was giving that pers” 
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her attention was arrested 
, . 
by a noise caused by the falling of 
some account: books and table-linen, 
which had been upon the drawers 
against which the prisoner placed 
hisback. She said to him, “ Wal. 
ter, what are you about 2” He 
made no answer, but immediately 

“tad the bar, mounted his seat, 
and drove off with extraordinary 

idity. She instantly examin« 
ed the drawers, and missed the 
notes and moncy ; and her suspi- 
cons naturally falling upon the 
prisoner, she took the necessary 
steps for his apprehension. 

The prisoner, in hts defence, 
asked Mrs. Lingard, if there were 
not other persons in the bar at the 
time; but she said positively, there 
were no other persons near the 
drawers at the time but the pri- 
soner. 

He was fully committed for trial, 
and the parties bound over to pro- 
secute, 

The prisoner is, we understand, 
the proprietor of three stae- 
coaches, that ply on the same road. 

Evan Evans was brourht up for 


teexamination, charged with steal- 


ing gold seals, to the value of nine 
guineas, from Mr.’Rogers, under 
ence that he was a messenger 
longme to the secretary-of-state’s 
ofhce, and that he was sent by Mr. 
Nepean, son of sir Evan Nepean. 
Molyneux Hyde Nepean of Fig- 
wee-court, Temple, attended, and 
tid he was sir Evan Nepean’s son, 
and knew the prisoner; he posi- 
tvely swore he never sent the pri- 
sner to the shop of Mr. Rogers for 
any seals, or directed him to come 
the secretary-of-state’s officewith 
any, trom Mr. Rogers or any other 
yal. and further said, that he 
Rot seen the prisoner for five 

OF Six Years past. 
© prisoner was commisted for 

fe 
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further examination, It turns out 
that this fellow, since his dismissal 
fromthe Admiralty as a messenger; 
has worn his medal, and passed for 
a messenger in London, and va- 
rious parts of the country, and obs 
tained goods by this means. He 
travelled in post-chaises without 
paying, borrowed great coats, &c. 

quently assuming thé namé 
of Mr. Shaw, and other respectable 
messengers. Whei hé belonged 
to the Admiralty, his extravagant 
dress and mode of living were the 
subject of conversation. He was 
asked once, how he managed to 
afford so many new clothes? He 
very composedly answered, that he 
did not pay for them, and never 
intended it. His introduction to 
the employment of a spy upon the 
corresponding society, arose from 
his being a prisoner in the King’s 
Bench, and a companion to Martin, 
the attorney, who drew up the ree 
solutions passed at Chalk Farm, at 
a Meeting of the correspondinz so- 
ciety : at this time, the prisoner’s 
wife went to sir E. Nepean, at the 
secretary-of-state’s office, to give 
information of the political cabals 
held in the prison, and what passed 
at thems the prisoner pretending 
to be a zealous friend of what was 
—, the corresponding sogi- 
ety. e has been a bankrupt since 
he was dismissed from the Admi- 
ralty by earl Spencer, 

28.—Evan vans underwent an- 
other examination, when a new 
charge was made against hit of 
uttering a forged bill of exchange, 
purporting to be accepted by the 
chevalicr Ruspini, with intent to 
defraud Mr. Patmore, jeweller, of 
Ludzate-hill. My. Patmore said, 
that on the Sth instuat the prisoner 
came to his shop, and looked out 
a gold watch, a seal, and key, and 
agreed to purchase them for ten 


(N) guineas ; 
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uineas; and in payment tendered 
a bill of exchanve for 10/. 10s. pur- 

rting to be drawn upon, and ac- 
cepted by, William Ruspini, of 
Pall-mall. The prisoner told him 
he was a king’s messenger; and 
the bill being drawn on Mr. Rus- 
pini, the dentist, of Pall-mall, and 
there being but one of that name 
in Pall-mall, he had no doubt it 
was the chevalier, and accordingly 
took the bill, R. Cripps, an ap- 
prentice to Mr. Patmore, confirm- 
ed the above, and said, that in 
about a week afterwards, the pri- 
soner came to the shop, and said 
he had broke the muain-spring of 
the watch he had purchased there; 
left it to be repaired, and requested 
the loan of another while that was 
repairing : he accordingly lent him 
asilver watch. ‘Taunton, the offi- 
cer, produced the watch he found 
upon the prisoner, when he appre- 
hended him, which proved to be 
the same which Mr. Patmore’s ap- 
prentice had lent him. ‘The che- 
valier Ruspini stid his Christian 
nance was Bartholomew; he re- 
sided in Pallemall; that he has a 
son whose name is William, but he 
does not reside in Pallemall; and, 
after inspecting the bill and accept- 
ance, he was convinced that it was 
not hisson’s writing. ‘The accept- 
ance being in red ink, and the pri- 
soner haviag said he was present 
when his sen accepted the bill in 
his house, he positively swore he 
vever kest any red ink im his house, 
and that he never was present when 
his son accepted this, or any other 
bill. The prisoner was committed 
for further examination. 

The suspicious circumstances un- 
der which the fire at the hemp 
warehouse in Chatham dock-vard 
happened, induced lord Hawkes- 
bury to direct Mr. Read to go to 
Chatham to investigate the busi- 





[Augue, 


ness mM a very particy 
and in potter. tem ne peri 
and Mr. Stattord proceeded in their 
examimation, on Thursday and 
Friday se'nnight, with the wate 
man, the warehouseman, and other 
persons who had any knowledge of 
the breaking out of the fire, 
learned that no person had beeg in 
the warehouse for several days 
vious to the fire, nor had any f ove 
been opened. From all the infor. 
mation they could obtain, there ig 
no doubt but that the warchouse 
was wilfully set on fire, In order 
more effectually to prevent the re. 
currence of a similar artempt, the 
uards have been doubled, a guard. 
gat rows from one end of the 
dock-yard to the other during the 
night, all egress from the lower 
gate of the dock-yard is denied to 
wny person of whatever situation, 
ind no person, not even those be- 
longing to the yard, will be ad- 
mitted into it after nine o'clock. 


Admiralty office, Aug. 29, 

Clyde, on Lecamp, Aug. 25. 
Sir,—I1 uhis morning observed a 
coasting sloop passing along the 
enemy’s shore from the westward, 
with a very light bieeze, and order- 
ed lieut. Strong, with the boats of 
this sloop, to interce pt her between 
Ypont and Fecamp. She ran on 
shore near the former place, the 
battery of which opened a hre @n 
the boats on approaching ; she was 
besides, defended by two partiesot 
men with musketry, one stationed 
on the beach, the other on the 
cliffs, as wel! as by a field-piece and 
mortar. ‘The fire of musketry was 
silenced, and the men dispersed, 
by a few steady volhes from our 
boats; and though these were 
struck in several places, the sloop 
was towed off without a man on 
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the tide forced them to cross 
with her the fire of the batteries of 
Fecamp at point-blait k distance. 
She is named Les ‘Trois Sceurs, of 
Caen, laden with plaster of Paris, 
and bound, I believe, to Boulogne ; 
but no papers were found on board 
her, 1 eannot praise too highly 
the conduct of lieut. Strong in this 
ietle affair ; and [learn from him, 
with the greatest satisfaction, that 
every commendation is deserved 
bythe other officers and men em- 

ployed. Lam, &c. 
E. W.C. R. Owen, 


SEPTEMBER. 


FUNERAL OF THE DUCHESS OF 
GLOUCESTER. 

1.—About halt-past one o’clock, 
the mortal remains of the duchess 
of Gloucester were removed from 
the family residence at Bromp- 
ton, for interment in Sc. Georve’s 
chapel, Windsor. About six in 
the morning the volunteers of 
Brompton and Kensington beat 
toarms. After assembling, to a 
man, on parade, they preceeded to 
thecourt-yard of Gloucester lodge, 
wih mufled drums, &c. About 
leven arrived the hearse, and six 
mourning coaches and six. Soon 
‘ter twelve appeared the dukes 
* York and Clarence’s private 
coaches, with six horses to each; 
‘ke dake ot Gloucester’s chariot 
ad six; the dushess’s (decea- 
}ecoach and six; and the prin- 
8 Sophia’s. About half-past 
twelve the attendants began to 
_— the procession, and the caval- 
cde commenced, preceded by the 
ymteers with the usual insignia 
seers eh ln 
mle i an Ding 
Vy rums, “the Dead 
Ten horsemen 


“arch in Sani.” 
ae 
ceded the hearse, and the usual 
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“attended ; behind the coach 
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belonging to the deceased stood six 
footmen, and four behind that of 
the duke of Gloucester. ‘The pro- 
céssion moved slowly to Brentford, 
where the voluntcers where relieved 
by those of the latter district, in- 
cluding the Isleworth. It was not 
until the procession reached Staines 
that the feathers and escutcheons 
were placed on the hearse, &c. thus 
conforming to the etiquette observ- 
ed at the funeral of the late duke. 
The procession reached Windsor 
about half-past cicht o’clock. The 
funeral took place by torch light. 
It was received by all the clergy 
belonging to the chapel, and the 
gentlemen of the choir, who sane 
the funcral services. ‘The duke of 
Gloucester was the chief mourner, 
His highness was followed by seve» 
ral of the duchess’s relations and 
particular friends. The funeral 
service was performed by the dean 
of Windsor. In consequence of 

articular injunctions left by her 

Mabitem, the ceremony of laying 
in state did not take place. 

2.—A vessel, upon a new and 
curious construction, projected by 
lord Stanhope, has undergone the 
inspection of several gentlemen 
skilled in naval architecture. It 
some time since suggested itself to 
his lordship, that the damage re- 
sulting from a ship’s missing stays, 
as it is termed, might be obviated, 
and that vessels might be navigated 
ina better way than they are at 
present. 14% lordship set about the 
investigation, and has produced a 
vessel that will at all times answer 
the helm ; and while there is a plank 
standing will be perfectly manage- 
able at sea. It is by a sort of lee- 
board, affixed on each side the 
ship’s waist, which his lordship 
terms gills, and which are so ma- 
naged as to give the required di- 
rection. The vessel is also built 
(N 2) without 
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without a ‘keel, his lordship being 
of opinion that that part of a ship 
prevents its velocity through the 
water, from the increased resist- 
ance it produces. 

10.—Bew-sireet. G. Palmer, a 
sorter of letters in the general post- 
office, was charged with stealing a 
40/. bank note from a letter in the 
post-office, and Joseph Inman with 
receiving the same. It ~ sping 
that a letter was put into the post- 
office, with a 40/. bank note in it, 
directed to a person at Oakhamp- 
ton, on the 5th of August, and 
ought to have arrived at that place 
on the 7th; but not coming to 
hand, information was given at the 
post-office, and the agents sent a 
description of the note to the bank, 
where it was discovered that it had 
been paid in on the 7th of August, 
and six 5/. and five 2/. notes given 
in exchange for it. On examining 
the indorsement and the hand-writ- 
ing of the sorters on duty on the 
Sth of August, suspicion fell upon 
the prisoner; im consequence of 
which, Mr. Parkin, the solicitor to 
the post-office, and the officers, 
went to his lodging in T’ook’s-court, 
Cursitor-street, and took him into 
custody. Inman was with him, 
whom they likewise took into cus- 
tody ; and it appeared that three 
of the 52. notes which had been paid 
by the bank in exchange for the 
402. he paid to Mr. Steventon, ia 
the Strand. Paimer declared his 
innecence in the mer.t_ positive 
terms, and signed the account he 
gave with a deal of composure.— 
Inman stated, that on the Sd or 
4th of August, as he was on his 
way to Covent-garden market to 
purchase vegetables, in Burlington. 
gardens he picked up a twisted 
piece of paper, which he supposed 
eontained thread or tape, but on 
opening it he discovered four 5/. 
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bank notes, three of which he paid 
to Mr. Steventon. _He said he had 
known Palmer about a year and 
half, and he was in Palmer : 
S apart. 

ments for the purpose of taki 
a green cloth to clean it, rr hy 
kin told him that it was ittipdssible 
his account could be true, as he 
said he found the notes on the $d or 
4th of August, whereas they were 
not issued trom the bank till the 
7th: he however persisted in his 
statement, and signed it with firm. 
ness. He was committed for furth. 
er examination to New Prison, 
and Palmer to the house of cor. 
ection. 

18.—Dreadful Event. In the 
Morning, about ten minutes before 
eight, the corning mill, forming 
part of the royal powder works, 
near Faversham, blew up with a 
dreadtul explosion ; and six men 
who were at work in the mill at the 
time, and three horses, fell victims 
12 consequence. By what accident 
the explosion took place is mere 
matter of conjecture. The ruin 
and devastation it occasioned is 
-carcely to be described ; the build 
ing was levelled with the ground, 
the timbers splintered and dispersed 
in every direction to some rods di- 
stxnce, and the massive press and 
mill-wheels displaced and throwa 
miuny feet distant from their on 
ginal position ; the trees in the vie 
cinity were much torn and dishigur- 
ed, and a building called the Re 
ceiving House, prey: from the 
mill only by a slight plantatict, 
was alo damaged; fortunately 
was empty, or the consequences 
must have been dreadful. — 
quantity of composition containes 
iia the mill was 840lb. the usu? 
charge received, twice a day 17m 
the prinding house ; and the m2» 
ter worker had left the mill just 4 
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‘on, The names of the suf- 
were John Scott, William 

ohn Sampson, who were 
es, Geo. Bluan and Daniel 
Tappenden, who were each mat- 
fol and had two children; and 
Andrew Shilling, unmarried, who 
has ett cousiderable property in the 
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0) Edward Gilson stood rg 
tally indicted for wilfully and felo- 
sivusly setting fire to a certain 
house, then in his possession, with 
intent to defraud the corporation of 
the London Assurance Company, 
on the Sth of August last. The 
prisoner Was also charged, in a 
third count of the same indictment, 
with having set fire to it with intent 
to injure the landlord and lessor of 
the said premises. After a trial of 
t length Mr. Justice Heath re- 
capitulated the evidence to the jury, 
who found the prisoner guilty, on 
the two first counts in the indict- 
ment; but judgment was respited. 
The trial lasted five hours. 
22—James Bullock was indicted 
for that he, having been duly de- 
claed 2 bankrupt, under the great 
seal of England, and a commission 
of bankruptcy having been in con- 
sequence duly issued against his 
estate and effects, did feloniously 
conceal and embezzle property in 
his possession, to the amount of 
800/ with intent to defraud the as- 
signees under the statute of bank- 
rupicy, The trial occupied the 
court from ten in the morning till 
four in the afterncon, The pri- 
soner, in defence, entered into a 
hg statement of his situation— 
He argued that he had not become 
a ban ‘rupt, nor had been made 
ome «ccording to the due and strict 
merpretation of the law. 
,, it Justice Heath observed, that 
= Aas seldom seen.a case miore 
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apparent or more clearly made out. 

lhe fact of the prisoner lodging his 
money with Messrs. Farquhar and 
Herries, under the feigned name 
of Brown, was a thing that no 
honest bankrupt would have done. 
Besides, the prisoner had not dis- 
avowed the commission issued a- 
gainst him; and therefore, upon 
every ground that he could possibly 
stig gest to his own mind in behalf of 
the prisoner, there appeared to him 
to be no pretence for the defence 
he had attempted to set up. 

The jury retired for a few mi- 
nutes, and returned with a verdict 
ot Guilty—death. 

24.—This day the sessions ended, 
when sentence of death was passed 
on J. Green, for stealing in a dwell- 
ing-house; A. Munro, for shoot- 
ing at Emily Wyatt Dobbs; Mary 
Duty and Robert Smith, azas Ro- 
bert Utting Smith, for uttering 
counterfeit coin, having before 
been convicted of a similar offence ; 
G. Hurst, for a highway robbery ; 
Catherine Forrester for stealing 
goods privately in a shop; Eliza 
Kelly, for stealing goods from the 
person; J. Cotter, for stealing 47/ 
and upwards ia a dwelling-house ; 
and J. Bullock, for embezzling his 
effects to defraud his creditors. 

Elizabeth Dudley and Richard 
Steinbank were ordered to be 
transported beyond the seas for 14 
years ; and 29 for seven years; sc- 
ven to be imprisoned in the house 
of coriection at Clerkenwell for one 
year; 28 in the same gaol for six 
months ; nine in Newgate, for va- 
rious periods ; three to be privately 
and three publickly whipped; two 
judgment respited; and 40 were 
discharged by proclamation. 

When the clerk of the arraigns 
asked the prisoners, what they had 
to say at judgment of death 
should not be passed upon them, 
(N 3) Bulleck, 
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Bullock, the bankrupt, addressed 
the court in arrest of judgment, 
and presented a string of legal ob- 
jections, which he wished to be 
submitted to the judges. ‘The re- 
corder told him these objections 
had been fully considered on his 
trial, and he must proceed to the 

erfermance of his painful duty. 

de then pronounced sentence; af- 
ter which Bullock once more ad- 
dressed the court. He said the 
judge’s speech had sunk deep into 
his heart, and particularly that part 
of it which reiated to the distress 
and misery of those relatives and 
friends he and his unhappy fellows 
might leave behind them. It was 
a dreadful corsideration; and urged 
him once more to solicit a merciful 
representation of his case to his so- 
vereign. Life, he said, was of lit- 
tle consequence td himself—he 
could resign it with firmness—but 
a regard for his wife and friends 
made him anxious to preserve it, 
and to ask that mercy which other- 
wise he shculd be wholly indifferent 
about. 

By the sixty-fourth annual con- 
ference of the society of methodists, 
it appears, from the returns, that 
an increase of £499 members has 
been made to the society within 
these kingdoms in the course of the 
Jast year ;—a number materially 
exceeding the increase in any for- 
mer year. Thirty preachers have 
this year been admitted ca trial. 
Upwards of 50 new chapels are to 
be built, and the funds of the so- 
ciety are in a very flourishing con- 
dition. 

©8.—The new sheriffs, attended 
by the heads of their respective 
companies, proceeded in state from 
Dyape:'s Hall to the Mansion- 
house, and from thence, accom- 
panied by the lerd mayor, alder- 
micn, aud city oficers, to Guildhall, 
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where, after the Usual formalities, 
Christopher Smith, esq. citizen and 
draper, and Richard Phillips, 
citizen and stationer, were —_? 
in sheriffs of the city of Lo 
and sheriffs of the county of Mig. 
diesex. 

‘ Tuesday being Michaelmasday 
there was a common hall assembled 
at Guildhall, for the purpose of 
electing a chief magistrate for the 
ensuing year, when John Ansley, 
esq. alderman and leather-seller, 
one cf the candidates sent up by 
their cl-vice, was elected to the of. 
fice of lord mayor for the ensuing 
year. The lord mayor elect then 
came forward to express his thanks 
for the high honour, &c. which he 
did in the accustomed phrases, 

30.—A comet made its appea- 
rance visible to the naked eye, in 
the neighbowheod ef London 
Its place formed nearly a right an. 
gle with the bright star Arcturus, 
and the elegant constellation Coro. 
na, or the Northern Crown, and 
set almost due west about eight 
o’clock. Its appearance to the na- 
ked eye was that of a star of the 
first magnitude, having a very de 
stinguishable beam of light or nebu- 
losity, extending to the feft or south 
of its body, of about a foot or 18 
inches in length. The colour of 
the whole was very white. It cone 
tinued visible about 2 months. 
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2.~-A court martial was held on 
board the Salvador del Mundo, in 
Tamoaze, Plymouth, on charge 
exhibited by captain Dilkes, of 11s 
tajesty’s ship Hazard, against 
Wm. Berry, first-lieut. of the said 
ship, for 1 breach of the 2d and 
29th articles; the former respect 
ine uncleanness, and the latter the 
hortid crime which delicacy forbids 
us to mention. T. Gibbs, a boy 
belonging 
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ing to the ship, eng the 
offence, as charged to have been 
cimmitted Aug. 23, 1807. Seve- 
ral other witnesses were called in 
tion; among whom was 
Eliz. Bowden, the little female, 
who has been on board the Hazard 
these eight months. Curiosity had 
her to look throngh the 
key-hole of the cabin door, and it 
was thus she became possessed of 
the evidence she gave. She was 
dressed ina long jacket and blue 
rowers. The evidence being 
heard in support of the charges, 
and the prisoner not being prepared 
toenter upon his defence, he beg- 
eed time, which the court granted, 
until ten o’clock on Saturday, at 
which hour the court assembled 
again; and having heard what the 
prisoner had to offer in his defence, 
and maturely and deliberately 
weighed and considered the same, 
the court were of opinion that the 
charges had been fully proved, and 
did adjudge the said Wm. Eerry to 
be hanged ut the yard-arm of such 
one of his majesty’s ships, and at 
weh time, as the right hon. the 
commissioners of the admiralty 
shall direct. Sir. J.T’. Duckworth 
was the president. The prisoner 
wasexecuted Nov. 1]. 
7.—At six o’clock in the morning, 
a fire was discovered at Mr. Whit- 
bread’s brewery, in Chiswellestreet. 
From the vast extent of the premi- 
#s, and the great quantity of wood 
which it contains, the greatest 
ilarm was spread among the neigh- 
But fortunately the flames 
were subdued before they had done 
“ay very material damage, A 
number of engines were on the spot 
@ avery short time alter the dis- 
Overy of the fire; but it is rather 
ges the flames contributed 
ee to the extinguish- 
got themselves ; for they aw 
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down the pillars on which a vat 
containing 2071 barrels of beer 
stood ; the vat feii, and the flames 
were extinguished by the torrent. of 
beer which flowed from the vat. 
15.—Near the close of ‘he per- 
formance at Sadlers Wells, some 
persons in liquor, quarreling, ex- 
claimed “a fight! a fight !’’—This 
was mistaken for a cry of * fire !”? 
and in an instant the whole house 
was thrown into contusion. lhe 
people in the gallery, pit, and 
boxes, all thronged to the doors, 
and in their eagerness to escape, 
fell cover one another: but the 
principal pressure was on the gale 
lery staircase, where SO persons 
were either killed or wounded.— 
Indeed no one was killed in any 
other part of the house. It was in 
vain the performers and the ma- 
nagers assured the audience thaty 
they had nothing to fear ;—that.the 
alarm was a false one, and that 
there was no fire. The managers 
even attempted to address the au- 
dience through a speaking-trumpet, 
but in vain, the tumult continued ; 
a horrible discord of screams, oaths, 
and exclamations reigned through- 
out, and the people still hurried to 
get clear of the theatre. Some, 
finding the avenues completely 
choked up, dropped from the gal- 
lery into the pit, and not one of 
those who so made their escape was 
injured; others forced their way 
through the private passages into 
the theatre, and descended the 
stage. ‘The managers were alike 
active on the outside of the theatre, 
and stationed persons at the several 
doors to take care of those who 
might be found fainting in the 
crowd, or should need assistance. 
Near thirty persons were presently 
brought into the proprietors’ 
room, eighteen of whem were 
wholly deprived of lite, and the 
(N 4) remainder 
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remainder in a state of apparent 
death. By the timely arrival, 
however, of medical assistance, 
Many were saved ; and among the 
number was an athletic man, who 
had been laid out among the dead, 
but, being let blood, and suddenly 
reviving, looked round him, and 
the first object that struck him was 
his wile, iying dead beside him. 
The poor fellow became frantic, 
and wus carried away in a state of 
desperation.—T'wo women were 
removed with fractured limbs, one 
of whom could just articulate that 
she lived at the Temple coffee- 
house. Many others were sent off 
to the London hospital, and the 
neighbourhood was thrown into 
the greatest alarm. ‘he friends 
pf the individuals killed or wound- 
ed, continued coming during the 
whole of the night. On the first 
cry of fire, thoughthey knew the 
alarm to be false, the managers 
ordered the dvoors to be thrown 
open, wnd used every precaution 
to facilitate the egress of the audi- 
ence. It was a benefit night, and 
the house was supposed to have 
had near 2000 persons in it. 

The Clerkenweil volunteers at- 
tended on Friday morning, to keep 
the mob from entering the theatre ; 
and at ten o’clock, George Hodg- 
son, esq. the coroner for the di- 
strict, attended with his jury, in 
the proprietors’ room, who — 
first imspected the theatre, an 
found that no fire had taken place, 
nor any part of the building given 
way, procceded to take a view of 
the following bodies, which lay 
dead in the house:— 

1. John Labdon, aged 20, of No. 
7, Bell-yard, ‘emple Bar. 
2. Rebecca Ling, Bridge-court, 
Cannon-row, Westminster. 
8. Edw. Bland, aged 28, No. 13, 
Bear-st. Leicester-fields. 
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4. John Greeawood, King-stree, 


4 Hoxton-square. 

5. Sarah Chalkeley, of 

Oxford Road. Aint * 

G. Roda Wall, aged 16, of 

: ae Bill, Hoxton, ™ 

. Mary Evaus, Market-street 
Shareditch. 

8, Caroline Terril! Ploughese 
Whitechapel. 

9. William Pincks, aged 17, of 

: Hoxton-market, 

10. James Phelliston, a 
White-Lion str. Pete 

1}. Edw,, Clements, aged 13, Pa. 

_ _Fadisescourt, Battle-bridge, 

12, J. Groves, a servant with Mr, 
Taylor, Hoxton-square, 

13. Benjamm Price, a lad abou 
1Z years old, of No, $3, 
_Lime-street, Leadenhall-st, 

14. Eliz. Margaret Ward, No. 20, 
Pluin-street, Bloomsbury. 

15, Lydia Carr, Na, 23, Peerless 
Pool, City Road, 


16. J. Ward, aged 16, Glasshouse 


yard, Goswell street. 
17. Charles Judd, aged 20, Ar 
tillery-lane, Bishopsgagesst. 
18. Rebecca Saunders, 9 yeaisold, 
No. +2, Draper’s-buildings, 
London Wall. 

Vhe persons who had caused the 
alarm, and who it was proved were 
very riotous were afterwards tied, 
for the same and convicted. They 
were sentenced to imprisonment. 

20.— Dreadful murder. Mr. Bore- 
ham, a respectable member of the 
society of Friends, has been many 
years a resident at Hoddesdon his 
house ison the declivity of the hill 
beyond that town, about 40 ards 
from the market-house. He bad four 
daughters, one of whom was the wile 
of Mr. Warner, brass-founder, o 
the Crescent, Kingsland-road, 
also of the Crescent, Jewm-strect 
Mrs. Warner l:ad been on 4 one 
to her parents for several ” 
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Tuesday evening, a Mrs. 
hes tone, the superintended, 


4s housekeeper, the business of the 


Black Lion at Hoddesdon, was at 
Mr. Boreham’s house, in conse~ 
of an invitation; to spend 

F euning with the family. ‘ihe 
company assembled in the parlour 
were, Mr. Boreham, ‘a very old 
eman, affected by the palsy ; 

is wife, four daughters, Anne, 
Elizabeth, Sarah, and Mrs. War- 
ner—About a quarter past nine, 
they were alarmed by a very loud 
noise at the back of thethonse. It 
ed from softe person in 
dispute with the servant-woman, 
Elizabeth Harris, and who was 
insisting to get into the house. He 
proved to be Thomas Simmons, a 
oung man, about twenty, who 
s,m servant in the family of 
Mr, Boreham fer about two years 
last past, but from which he had 
been very recently dismissed, and 
was employed in the brewery of 
Messrs. Christie and Co. at Hod- 
desdon,. This young man, it 
seems, had, while in the fimily, 


oy his addresses to the servant, 
} 


‘Elizabeth Harris, who was many 


years older than himself; but the 
symptoms of a ferocious and un- 
governable temper, which he had 
frequently displayed, had induced 
his mistress to dissuade tie wo- 
man trom any connection with him; 
and this violent disposition had 
led also to his dismissal from the 
family. He had been heard to 
Yow vengeance against Elizabeth 
Harris and the eldest Miss Bore- 
ham; and on Tuesday night, at 
hour already stated, he made 
his ov into the farm-yard, and 
from thence into an interior court 
called the stone-yard. Elizabeth 
aris, On seeing his approach, 

retired within a scullery, and shut 
door against him, He de- 
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manded admittance, which she re. 
fused; high words accordingl 
armed with a knife, through a win- 
dow-lattite, at her; but missed his 
aim. This noise alarmed the com. 
pany in the parlour, or) keeping. 
reqim,as it is called. Mrs. Hummer. 
stene was the first to come forth, 
ia hope of being able to intimidate 
agd send away the disturber; but 
Wstas she reached the back door, 
from the parleur to the 
stone-yard, Simmons, who was 
proceeding to enter the house that 
way, met her, and with his knife 
stabbed her in the jugular artery, 
and, pulling the knife forward, 
laid open the throat on the left 
side. She ran forward, as is 
supposed, for the purpose of 
alarming the neighbourbood, but 
fell and rose no more. The mur- 
derer -pursued his sanguinary pur- 
pose, and, rushing into the parlour, 
raised and brandished his bloody 
knife, swearing a dreadful oath, 
that “he would give it to them 
all.” Mrs. Warner was the per- 
son next him; and, without giving 
her time to rise from her chair, he 
gave her so many stabs in the ju- 
ular vein, and about her neck and 
comet that she fell from her chair, 
covered with streams of blood, and 
expired. Fortunately Miss Anne 
Boreham had been up stairs, im- 
mediately previous to ihe com- 
mencement of this horrid business ; 
and her sisters, Elizabeth and 
Sarah, terrifie:] at the horrors they 
saw, ran up stairs too for safety. 
The villain next attacked the aged 
Mrs. Boreham, by a similar aim at 
her jugular artery, but missed the 
point, and wounded her deep in 
the neck, though not mortally. The 
oor old gentleman was making 
Fis way towards the kitchen, where 
the servant-maid was, and the mis- 
creant, 
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ereant, in endeavouring to reach 
the» sameyplace, overset him, and’ 


then endeavoured to stab the seér- 
vant in the throat; she struggled 
with him, caught at the: knife, 
and was wounded severely in the 
hand and arm. The knife fell in 
the struggle. She, however, got 
ont at the back ‘door, and made 
her way into the street, where, by 
ber screams of murder, she alarm- 
ed the neighbourhood. Simmons 
was secured, and committed to 
Hertford goal, to abide his trial ; 
and being interrogated by the 
clergyman of the place, he persisted 
in denying his previous intention to 
murder Mrs. Hummerstone,. or 
any of Mr. Borelam’s family ; but 
he said, that after he had stabbed 
those whom he hail murdered, and 
was in pursuit of Elizabeth Harris, 
he heard something, as it were, 
fluttering behind him, and follow 
him in his pursutt; and when he 
overtook her, he ielt himself un- 
able to strike as he intended, and 
the knife fell from his hand, 
23.—Captaim William Chapman, 
commander of aGuinea trader, sent 
by admiral Cochrane from the 
West Indies, on board the Nor- 
thumberland of 74 guns, was 
charged on oath with having com- 
mitted wilful murder on the body 
f Henry Johnson, boatswain, in 
the Middle Passage trom Guinea 
to Montserrat. ‘The cruelty ex- 
ercised towards the deceased was 
stated to have made him jump 
overboard in desrutr; and the 
risoner was also charged with 
leone inflicted a severe wound on 
the deceased. The surgeon of the 
ship stated, that he had sewed up 
the wound ; and five of the ship’s 
crew confirmed his testimony, and 
enumerated other acts of severity. 
‘The prisoner was committed for 
re-examination, This person has 
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been since tried and acquitte 

principal evidence: = 2 po. 
who had given in upon oath in the 
West ‘Indies, a certificate that the 
Ind had died by Over-cating, par. 
ticulatly meat.- At the trial be 
Swore among: other things that he 
had been starved to death by the 
captain. The evidence was in 
many respects completely" con, 
ag so that it was imposs 

@ fora jury on oath to brine; 

different na ag ete 
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4.—Evan Evars [See p, 191.} 
who was employed as a spy jin 
1794, was tried on an indictment 
charging him with having com. 
mitted a fraud at common law, 
in having obtained. by false pre. 
tences, on the 18th of Angust 
last, two. gold seals, value 92 9s, 
the property of Mr. John Rogers, 
ot No. 63, Charing Cross. «The 
prisoner obtaimed possession of the 
seals under the .alleged intention 
of showing them to a gentleman in 
the service of government; that 
the prisoner got them at the foot of 
the Treasury stairs, from a shop-boy 
who was sent with them, under 
pretence of showing them to a 
gentleman in lord Hawkesbury’s 
office ; and that on the 2Ist, when 
the prisoner was apprehended, he 
hadthe two seals hanging to his 
watch. For this offence he was 
tried as a felon at the Old Bailey, 
and acquitted on the ground that 
the crime did not appear to the 
court to amount to a felony at law. 
Tie facts were again sworn tom 
this court, in order to support the 
charge of fraud. He was still 
favoured by an_ objection; upon 
which the chairman observed, that 
the court was always extremely 
sorry when justice was eluded by 


means of the niceties of the a 
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He had no doubt that the prisoner 


would, when he quitted that court, 
he as great an offender as when he 
thé silvers:mith’s shop. But 
when the prisoner was indicted as a 
cheat at comamon law, he was afraid 
the charge was such as would not 
be supported at law. He there- 
fore recommended the jury to ac- 
quit the prisoner. 

5,—About half past 11 o’clockat 
nighta fire was discovered inaware- 
room belonging to Mr. Bensley, 
printer, of Bolt-court, Ficet-street. 
From the confined situation in 
which the premises stood, the en- 
gines had much difficulty in get- 
tng to the premises ; but having 2a 
plentiful supply of water, in about 
an hour the flames were consider- 
ably abated, and by two o'clock it 
wasentirely subdued, with the ex- 
ception of an immense body of 
smoke arising from the burnt 
paper. The inside of the ware- 
house was completely destroyed ; 
but, by the skill and exertions of the 
firemen, there was not much dam- 
age done to the adjoining premises. 
The utmost exertion was made by 
those who conducted Mr. Bensley’s 
ousiness to save what property 
they could, insured ard not insured, 
without distinction. But, though 
some thousand valuable copies were 
saved from the ravages of the de- 
Mructive element, the greater part 
oithem were destroyed by the very 
act of rescuing them from that 
species of destruction. 

8--A most desperate and daring 
robber for some time infested the 
country round Havant, Chichester, 
ad Aru, lel ; his conduct was so 
uarming that the inhabitams of 
ps towns and neighbour- 
On Feds im the greatest dread, 
‘4 ‘nday se’nnight, about two 
ou ock, the villain stopped a centle- 
“aan horseback, near Arunde, 
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who having a good horse, put spurs 
7 Fg a — off with all _pos- 
S101e § 


d ; the robber discharged 
2 pistol, which, however, aniline 
tially missed. him. On Sunday 
morning, about eleven o’clock, he 
stopped and robbed Mr. Rhodes, 
of Chichester, between Arundel 
and Midhurst. In consequence of 
this daring robbery being made 
known, a number of gentlemen 
and others, of that part of the 
country, went in different direc- 
tions, armed, in pursuit’ of the 
robber; among them were Mr. 
Poyntz of Cowdray Park near Mid- 
hurst, and Mr. George Sarjeant, 
son of Mr. Sarjeant of Lavington. 
These gentlemen had not procced- 
ed far from Lavington when they 
observed a man answering the de- 
scription of the robber, and they 
supposed he was making towards 
them, to rob them; they according- 
ly put themselves in a state of de- 
fence, by showing their pistols : the 
man went ints a wood close by, 
and the gentlemen pursued him. 
Mr. Sarjeant called on him to sur- 
render; but he refused, and made 
use of most horrid oaths and 
threats) Mr. Sarjeant ordered 
him to surrender again, or he 
would shoot him. He stil] refused, 
and Mr. Sarjeant presented a pistol 
at him, but at the same time de- 
sired the man to surrender, as he 
could not bear the thought of tak- 
ing the life ofa fellow-creature. At 
this instant the man discharged a 
pistol at him, and killed him on 
the spot. The villain immediate- 
ly threw off his shoes, hat and 
gloves, great coat, leather-case, 
used by dragoons to guard the 
locks of their carbines, and made 
his escape from Mr. Poyntz. It 
was supposed he concealed himself 
in the wood. ‘The villain was sup- 
nosed to be anative of Graifham, 
: and 
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and had deserted from the navy 
and several regiments. 

On Monday afternoon, in con- 
sequence of the murder of Mr. 
Sarjeant, a party of dragoons pro- 
ceeded in search of the murderer : 
they arrived at the coppice where 
he had concealed himself, which is 
near Petworth, and some surround- 
ed it, while others dismounted, and 
entered by every avenue. After 
2 strict searc! they discovered him, 
and drove him out, without any 
frock, hut, or shoes, on: he then 
ran swiftly some distance, but find- 
ing his pursvers to be close at his 
heels, he ran into a pond, when 
they immediately fired at him, and 
shot him dead. He was taken out 
of the pond, searched, and the 

‘atch, of which he had robbed Mr. 
Rhodes the day before, found on 
him. On examination of the body, 
he proved to be a labourer, living 
ata viliage called Graffham, near 
Petwerth ; his name is James Al- 
Jen: he had two ioaded pistols 
about him, but from the close pur- 
suit of the dragoons, he had no 
power to use them, Mr. Sarjeant 
was, we understand, tlie second 
son of Mr. Sarjeant, formerly se- 
cretary to the'l'reasury, and now 
one of the auditors of public ac- 
counts. 


ACCOUNT OF AN 
CASE OF HY> 


DR. MOSELEY’S 
EXTRAORDINARY 
DROPHOBIA. 


Chelsea Hospital, Nov. 9. 

This afternoon, at three o'clock, 
Mrs. Metcalfe, No, 25, Compton- 
street, brought her son, Mr. Fre- 
deric Michael Metcalfe, to me for 
advice, at my house in Albany, 
Piccadilly. 

He informed me, that he was 
attacked about four o’clock vester- 
day morning with a difficulty in 
swallowing any liquid, which he 
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first perceived when ‘he 
to drink some porter, 
of half a pint, which he had on 
the preceding evening. He ais 
when he put the pot to his mouth, 
something rose tn his throat, and 
choked him. He swallowed, 35 
he thought, about a tea spoortful, 
and then was seized with a trem. 
bling, and cramp in his arms and 
legs, and a sensation of pricking, 
as if pins or needles were run into 
his flesh. His appetite failed him 
on Saturday last. Yesterday he 
ate a small pic+e of mutton, which 
mide him sick at his stomach. He 
his eaten nothing this day ; though 
he said he could swallow any 
thing, except it were in a liquid 
form ; but has no desire for food. 
He said he was attacked on Thurs 
day last with a violent pain in his 
right arm, from his shoulder to the 
ends of his fingers. This pain left 
him on Saturday night. He rub. 
bed the arm with hartshorn and 
oil, and wrapped it up wth flannel, 
on Saturday. Mrs. Metcalfe ia- 
formed me, that on his seeing any 
liquid poured ont for him to dak, 
even before he takes hold of the 
pot, or cup, he begins to tremble, 
ahd the choking seizes him, She 
said, in attemptitig to drink, he be- 
comes convulsed, his eyes look 
glassy, and he stares in an unusual 
and frightful manner. The case 
thus clearly demonstrated, I de- 
sired Mrs. Metcalfe to go with me 
‘ito another room. I did this that 
I might not alarm her son, by 
Guestions necessary for further m- 
formation. Neither Mrs. Metcalfe 
nor her son had the slightt 
cion of the cause, or the nature, 0 
this dreadful calamity. 

I asked Mrs. Melcalfe, whether 
her son had been lately bitten by 
any dog? The very question *° 
much alarmed her, that she “ 
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for a few minutes ina state of dis- 
traction.® When she was able to 
she exclaimed, with a loud 

ek, that he had been bitten in 
the hand by a dog in the summer. 
Assoon as she became calm and 
composed, we returned to her son. 

Qn interrogating him, he inform. 
ej me, that in the beginning of 
July ong there see two —— 

ing desperately in the stree 

Bang his mother’s house; and 
he, observing one of them had one 
of his eyes torn out, and the other 
dog likely to kill him, endeav« ured 
to part them ; but on taking hold 
of the dog he wished to rescue from 
thefury of the other, he received a 
bite from him on his right hand. 
Two of the dog’s teeth penetrated 
the outside of the hand, but the 
palm of the hand was considerably 
wounded. This wound was dreéss- 
ed with Friar’s balsam and poul- 
tied, and was cured in a week or 
ten days. 

I examined his hand. There 
was a small degree of redness re- 
maining, but no heat or pain where 
the wound had been in the palm of 
his hand, and no vestige whaicver 
onthe outside where the tee.!i had 
been—There was nothing observ- 
able in his throat, differing from ii: 
patural state; nor any increase of 
saliva. Pulse 88, rather fceble, 
and not quite regular. He had no 
thirst. He told me that his choking 
seemed to him as arising from 
wind; and that he had always 
dischargec a great deal from his 
throat whenever he attempted to 
swallow. He said he took some 
dillseed water last night, and 
thought it relieved him; but never 
could get down more than a tea- 
Spoon-tuil at a time, and that with 
great difhculty. In one attempt 
t© swallow some of this water, he 
Was so choked and convulsed, 
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that he would have fallen into the 
fire, his mother told me, if she had 
not saved him. I gave him some 
water in a pint pot twice; each 
time he swallowed about a teas 
spoon-full, and both times was 
choked and convuilsed, witha wild 
staring in his eyes, and a trente 
bling all over him ; and immediate- 
ly a'ter the effort of swallowing, he 
made a hideous noise. The second 
time I gave him the water I was 
much Bases ; I thought it:;would 
have occasioned a fatal convulsion, 
It is impossible to describe the 
sound ; andI can compare the noise 
he made, which was from repeared 
spasmodic contractions of the ore 
gans of respiration, to nething but 
to that sort of stifled barking which 
does sometimes make, when dis- 
turbed in their sleep; or ‘to the 
hoarse short barking of a drover’s 
dog. When he took the pot in his 
hand, he fell into a tremor, held 
down his head, and was in great 
distress; he kept the pot in his 
handa few seconds before he could 
summon courave to lift it to his 
mouth; after which, I took it from 
him, as from his agony he could 
not hold it. He bore the sight of 
the water in the pot, while it was 
in my hand, when it was not of- 
fe:ed him to drink; but when 1 
brought a large bason filled with 
water, and put it before his eyes, 
he seemed frightened; and when 
I agitated the water near him, he 
was instantly attacked with what 
he called * the wind rising in his 
throat,” trembling, and that hoarse 
faucial noise before-mentioned. 
He entreated me not to order any 
medicine for him in a liquid form, 
as he said he could not take it; 
and the attempt, he was certain, 
would kill him. He said he could 
swallow any solid substance. I 
put this to the proof; and a! a 
1a 
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had been costive for several days, 
E gave him four aperjent pills, 
which he swallowed one at a time, 
but with some difficulty. He had 
now been with me three quarters of 
an hour, when he and Mrs. Met- 
calfe left Albany, with the best 
advice I could give, and walked 
back to Compton-street. Trom 
his appearance and conversation, 
no person would have thought 
there was any indisposition about 
him. His voice and speech had 
suffered no alteration. He was in 
the 18th year of his age; a very 
fine youth in mind, as well as in 
son. His humanity here was 
is misfortune. With what grief 
did I see him depart from Albany 
with his poor mother, knowing, as 
5 did, that he had but a few hours 
to live? I visited him at eight 
o’clock in the evening. Pulse 110, 
and very feeble. I gave him some 
water.. In attempting to drink, 
the usnal consequences—choking, 
wildness in the eyes, and the noise 
in the throat, followed. ‘The pills 
operated about nine o’clock, seve- 
ral times. About ten o’clock he 
became so violently convulsed, that 
four young men, his brothers, 
could scarcely keep him in bed; 
but he made no attempt to bite 
any person. He began also to 
foam at the mouth with white 
froth. The quantity of this froth 
Was sO freat, as to require many 
towels and handkerchiets in wiping 
it from his mouth. At this ante 
he likewise became delirious at in- 
tervals, but at times in his perfect 
senses; and complained, though in 
a very warm room, of being cold, 
and beeged to be kept warm. In 
this condition he contmued until 
ene o'clock on the following morn- 
inv, when, from his violent con- 
Vuisive exertions and struggling, 
he was entirely exhausted, and re- 
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mained calm and quiet afterward: 
He expired at a quarter before 
two, 18 weeks from the time of 
the accident; 46 hours from the 
commencement of the Aydrowhy. 
bia; and ten hours after ] firs 
saw him. 
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Admiralty Ofice, Dec. 3 


Letter from capt. Stanfell, of the 
Scorpion sloop, to adi. Young, 
dated Dec. 3. 

Sir,—Availing myselfof informa. 
tion gained by the capture of La 
Glaneuse, relative to the celebrat- 
ed ketch privateer out of St. Ma. 
‘oes, it is with infinite satisfaction 
I inform you that I fell in with her, 
and, after a chase of twelve hours, 
captured Le Glaneur, of 10 guns 
and 60 men, M. Jacque) Fabre, 
commander, six days hin Brest. 
She has been repeatedly chased, 
and escaped by superiority of sail- 
ing, and is well known at Lloyd's 
to have done more mischief than 
all the privateers out of St. Maloes, 
having run two years with uninter- 
ruptedluck. I beg to subjoin the 
names of two vessels taken by her. 
I am, &c. FRANCIS STANFELL 

Horatio big, David Mill, mas 
ter, from London to Mogadore. 
La Gloria, Portuguese ship, from 
Oporto to London. 

4,.—In Staffordshire, Derbyshire, 

Lancashire, and Westmorland, the 

weather has been for the last week 

particularly severe, with ceep snow, 
and dreadful hurricanes from the 
North-east. On Blackstone a 
the Clayton heights, on Monday 
last, the snow lay in drifts 20 feet 
deep ; and by Leck and Buxton 
travelling was almost prevented. 
Notwithstanding men were @m 
ployed in cutting through the 
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choked up the road, as almost to 
prevent carriages from proceeding 
any distance. In many parts the 
aage-coaches could not be got on, 

h drawn by six or eight 
horses. The Carlisle mail-coach, 
on Monday last, met with vat 
dificuty in getting over Stains 
moor, though drawn by six horses. 

This evening, between 7 and 8, 
a fire broke out in the house of 
lady Clermont in Berkekey-square, 
supposed to have arisen from some 
woliection of combustible matter 
in the fue of a chimney. Her 
ladyship was at dinnerwith some of 
her own relations, and removed to 
the house of a friend, being serious- 
ly affected by the accident. Her 
ladyship’s house is much damag- 
ed; but most of the more valuable 
furniture had been saved. Sir John 
Harrington’s house adjoining has 
suffered considerably. 

§.—We are sorry toannouncethe 
loss of the Boreas frigate, of 02 
guns, capt. Scott, on the Jersey 
sation. ‘Theship struck upon the 
Hanaway rocks, and, in spite of 
the utmost exertion the cre 
the pumps, was very soon full of 
water ; 2nd, Gough her masts were 
cutaway by the board, she reimain- 
ed immovable upon the rock. Of 
i) perscns who were on-board 
whea the accident happened, 90 are 
supposed to have perished : amon 
whom are, captain Scott and his 
lady ; first lieut. Hawkes; Mr. 
Javy, purser; Mr. W: aht, sure 
a “Mr, Ausleck, Carpenter ; 

essrs. Barnes, Dunstell, Luttreil, 
midshipmen. 

*.—By thelate snow-storms, there 
has been more destruction on the 


V ac 


plarmsin the North of England 
than has been ever remembered. 


) 


fr. Oliver and another farmer at 
der, at the head of North 
yne, have lost no Jess than 1400 
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sheep ; Mr. S. Brown, at the Dead. 
water, 400 ewes; Mr. Dodds, of 
Clintburn; 12 score of sheep; be- 
sides numerous losses among othet 
farmers. The snow was in many 
instances 1€ yards in depth._—The 
destruction amongst the sheep in 
Scotland, in consequence of the 
late severe weather, has been enor- 
mous. In the parish of Ewes 
alone, one man lost 100 at one 
farm, and 200 at another ; a second 
farmer has lost $00, and about 250 
more were lost at Hartsgarth. 
Those farmers who keep shepherds” 
dogs have avoided the calamity; 
as these animals have the singular 
power of directing their masters 
where to search for the sheep in 
the snow, though they may be 
buried under it to the depth of 12 
or 14 feet. A gentleman breeder 
in Northumberland has lost the 
enormous number of 700 sheep on 
one farm, by the cause above men- 
tioned, 
Admiralty-Office, Dec. 12. 
Letter from captain Honyman, to 
adm. Montague, &c. 
Leda, Dec. 4. 
Sir,—Aterght thismorning, Cape 
de Caux bearing S. S. W. distance 
four leacues, we discerned a lugger 
and a brig standing tor the French 
coast ; and, conceiving the lugger 
to bea privateer with her prize, I 
stood towards them, when the bri 
ran for Havre de Grace, and the 
lugger stcud E, by 8., when I in- 
stantly gave chase to her; and, 
atter arun of six hours, we came 
up with her, and found her to be 
L’ Adolphe French privateer, Mons. 
Nicholas Famenter, commander, 
eight days from Boulogne. She is 
a remarkably fine vessel, is entirely 
new, sails uncommonly well, and 
mounts ten 18.pound carronades, 
four long 4-pounders, two 2-poun- 
ders, and two swivels ; had 70 men 
on- 
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on-board when she sailed, but has 
now only 25; the others having 
been sent away in prizes she has 
captured. Iam, Xc. 

Ros. HonyMAn. 

18.—A fire broke out onthe pre- 
mises of Messrs. Reads and Lucas, 
refiners, at Attercliffe near Shef- 
field, which began in the labora- 
tory, and entirely destroyed 23 re- 
torts and 18 receivers, containi 
oil of vitriol, and much iaheaed 
the building. 

19—A fire broke out in the 
dwelling-house of James Heir, esq. 
at Hill Top near Wednesbury, 
which raged with great fury, and 
nearly destroyed the whole of those 
valuable and elegant premises, 
with great part of the furniture. 

19.—Admiralty-ofice. Capt. Yeo, 
of his majesty’s sloop Confiance, ar- 
rived this afternoon at this ofhce, 
with dispatches from rear-admiral 
sir William Sidney Smith, dated 
Gth December, stating that- the 
prince regent of Portugal, with the 
whole of the royal family, con- 
sisting of fifteen persons, had emi- 
grated for the Brazils, with seven 
sail of the line, five trigates, three 
armed brigs, and upwards of thirty 
Brazil merchant-vessels. The Por- 
tuguese fleet is attended by his 
majesty’s ships Marlborough, Lon- 
don, iced and Bedford, under 
the command of capt. Moore. One 
Portuguese line of bate ship is on 
its way to Plymhouth. Only one 
serviceable Portuguese line of bat- 
tle ship and three hulks had been 
left in the Tagus. Eight Russian 
liae of battle ships remained in the 
Tagus, only three of which were 
in a condition for sea, Rear-adm. 
sir Sidney Smith has resumed the 
blockade of the port of Lisbon 
with five sail of the line, and will 
probably by. this time have been 
joined by an additienal squadron 

4 
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of on coh battle ships, 
Strangtord, his majesty’s mip; 
to the court of Lisbon” is ‘ane 
in the Confiance. 


LONDON GAZETTE EXTRAORD. 
NARY, DEC, 29, 


19. Foreign-ofice. 

The following dispatch has beenthis 
day received from lord Strang: 
ford, his majesty’s minister plenis 
potentiary at thecourt of Lisbon, 

Hibernia, off the Tagus, Nov, 29, 
Sir,—I have the honour of an. 

nouncing to you, that the prince 
regent of Portugal has effected the 
wise and magnanimous purpose of 
retiiing from a kingdom which he 
could no longer retain, except as 
the vassal of France; and that hie 
royal highness and family, accom. 
panied by most of his ships of war, 
and by a multitude of his faithfal 
subjects and adherents, have this 
day departed from Lisbon, and are 
now on their way te the Brazils, 
under the escort of a British fleet. 
This grand and memorable event 
is not to be attributed only to the 
sudden alarm excited by the ap 
pearance of a French army with 
the frontiers of Portugal; it has 
been the genuine result of the sy- 
stem of persevering confidence and 
moderation adopted by his majesty 
towards that country; for the 
ultimate success of which I had 
in a manner rendered myself re- 
sponsible ; and which, in obedience 
to your instructions, I had war 
formly continued to support, even 
under appearances of the most 
discouraging nature. 1 had fre- 
quently and distinctly stated to the 
cabinet of Lisbon, that, in agreemg 
not to resent the exclusion Bn 
tish commerce from the ports 

Portugal, his majesty had exhaust 

ed the means of forbearance} he 


in making that a 
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jar circumstances of the prince 
s situation, his majesty had 
gone all that friendship and the 
remembrance of antient alliance 
wotld justly require 5 but that a 
‘gle step beyond the line of mo- 
diged hostility, thus most reluc- 
tantly consented to, must neces- 
sirily lead to, the extremity at ace 
wal ware The prince regent, 
howeveT, suffered himself for a mo- 
ment to forget that, in the present 
aate of Europe, no country could 
he permitted to be an enemy to 
England with impunity 5 and that, 
however much his majesty might 
be disposed to make allowance for 
the deficiency of the means possess- 
ed by Portugal of resistance to 
the power of France, neither his 
own dignity, nor the interests of 
his people, would permit his ma- 
jesty to accept that excuse for a 
compliance with the full extent of 
her unprincipled demands. On 
the Sthinst. his royal highness was 
induced to sign an order for the 
detention of the tew British sub- 
eects, and of the inconsiderable 
portion of British property, which 
vet remained atelisbon. On tiie 
miblieation of uhis order, I caused 
the arms of England to be remov- 
el from the gates of my residence, 
gemanded my passports, presented 
i fiml remonstrance against the 
recent conduct of the court of Lis. 
‘on, and proceeded to the squa- 
cra commanded by sir Sidney 
Smith, which arrived off the coast 
o Portugal some days aiter I had 
rreeived my passports, and which 
ljoined on the 17th inst. I ime 
mediately suggested to sir Sidney 
Smith the ex; ediency of establish. 
ing the most rigorous blockade at 
the mouth of the Tagus ; and I 
tad the high Satisfaction of agfger- 
wards finding, thet 1 had thyugan- 
‘cipated the intentions of hig’ ma- 
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jesty ; your dispatches (which I 
received by the messenger Silvese 
ter on the 23d) directing me to 
authorize that measure, in case the 
Portuguese government should pass 
the bounds which his majesty had 
thought fit to set to his forbearance, 
and attempt to take any further 
step injurious to the honour or in- 
terests of Great Britain. Those 
dispatches were drawn up under 
the idea that I was still resident at 
Lisbon; and though T did not 
receive them until I had actually 
taken my departure from that 
court, still, upon’a careful con- 
sideration of the tenor of your in- 
structions, 1 thought that it would 
be righfto act as if that case had 
not occurred. I resolved, there- 
fore, to proceed forthwith to ascer- 
tain the effect produced by the 
blockade of Lisbon, and to proe 
pose to the Portuguese govern- 
ment, as the only condition upon 
which that blockade could cease, 
the alternative, stated by you, 
either of surrendering the fleet to 
his majesty, or of immediately em- 
ploying it to remove the prince re- 
gent and his family to the Braziis. 
{ took upon myself this responsi- 
bility in renewing negotiations after 
my public functions had actually 
ceased, convinced that, although 
it was the fixed determination of 
his majesty not to suffer the fleet 
of Portugal to fall into the posses- 
sion of the enemy, still his majesty’s 
first object continued to be the ape 
plication of that-fleet to the origi- 
nal purpose of saving the royal 
family ot Braganza Sens the ty 
ranny of France. I accordingly 
requested an audience of the prince 
regent, together with due assure 
ances of protection and security ; 
and, upon, receiving his royal high- 
ness’s answer, I proceeded to Lis- 
bon en the 27th, in his majesty’s 
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ship Confiance, bearing a flag of 
truce. I had immediately most 
interesting communications with 
the court of Lisbon, the particulars 
Of which shall be fully detailed in a 
future dispatch, It suffices to 
mention in this place, that the 
prince regent wisely directed all 
his apprehensions to a French 
army, and all his hopes to an I:n- 
stlish fleet; that he received the 
most explicit assurances from me, 
that his majesty would generously 
overlook those acts of unwilling 
and momentary hostility to which 
his royal highness’s consent had 
been extorted ; and that I promis- 
ed to his royal highness, on the 
faith of my sovereign, that the 
British squadron before the Tagus 
should be employed to protect his 
retreat from Lisbon, and his voyage 
to the Brazils. A decree was 
published yesterday, in which the 
prince regent announced his inten- 
tion of retiring to the city of Rio 
de Janciro until the conclusion of 
a general peace, and of appointing 
a regency to transact the admini- 
stration of government at Lisbon 
during his royal highness’s absence 
from £urope. This morning the 
Portuguese fleet left the agus; I 
had the honour to accompany the 
prince in his passage over the Bar. 
Che fleet consisted ot eight sail of 
the line, four large frigates, se- 
veral armed brigs, sloops, and 
corvettes, and a number of Brazil 
ships, amounting, I believe, to 
about 36 sail in all. They passed 
through the British squadron, and 
bis majesty’s ships fired a salute of 
21 guns, which was returned with 
an equal number. A more ine 
teresting spectacle than that af. 
torded by the junction of the two 
Heets has been rarely beheld. On 
quitting the prince regents ship, 
i repaired on-board the Hiber. 
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nia, but returned immediately a 
Aa ~ *, 
companied by sir Sidney Smith, 
whom I presented to the prince 
i. ~ , : 
and who was received by his royal 
highness with the Most ‘ 
, Marked 
and gracious condescension, I 
have the honour to inelose lists of 
the ships of war which were knowg 
to have left Lisbon this Morning 
and which were in sight a = 
hours ago. There remain at Lis. 
bon four ships of the line, and the 
same number of frigates, but only 
one of each sort is serviceable. | 
have thought it expedient to los 
no time im communicating to his 
majesty’s government the impor. 
tant intelliyence contained in this 
dispatch. I have therefore to apo. 
logize for the hasty and imperfect 
m.uiner in which it is written, 
STLANGFORD. 


Admiralty-ofice, Dee. 2. 
The foilowing were received by 
capt. Yeo, of the Contiance, 
from sir S.Smith, 
Hibernia, 22 leagues W. 
of the Tagus, Dee. |. 


Sir,—in a former dispatch, dated 
the 22d November, with a post 
script of the 26th, I conveyed to 
rou, for the information of my 
leds commissioners of the admir 
ralty, the proofs, contained in va 
rious documents, of the Portuguese 
government being so much i 
fluenced by terror of the French 
arms, as to have acquiesced to 
certain demands of France, 0 
rating against Great Britain, 4he 
distribution of the Portugues 
force was made wholly oa the 
coast, while the land side was le 
totally unguarded. | British > 
jects. of all descriptions were ¢ 
tained ; and it therefore became 
necessary to infarm the Portugues 
government, thet the case 
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to my instructions, that I should highness’ government in his ultras 
declare the ‘Tagus in @ state of marine possessions, as originally 


blockade; and lord Strangford 

eeing with me that hostility 
Fuld e met by hostility, the 
blockade was instituted, and the 
instructions we had received were 
acted upon to their full extent ; 
sill, however, bearing in’ recollec- 
tion the first object adopted by his 
majesty’s government of opening 
a refuge for the head of the Por- 
tuguese government, menaced as 
it was by the powerful arm and 
baneful influence of the enemy, I 
thought it my duty to adopt the 
means Open to us, of endeavour Ing 
to induce the prince regent of Por- 
tugal to reconsider his decision 
“to unite himself with the con- 
tinent of Europe,” and to recollect, 
that he had possessions on that of 
America affording an ample bi- 
lance for any sacrifice he might 
make here, and from which he 
would be cut off hy the nature of 
maritime warfare, the termination 
of which could not be dictated by 
the combination of the continental 

wers of Europe. In this view, 
ord Strangford having received 
an acquiescence to the proposition 
which had been made by us, for 
his lordship to land and confer 
with the prince regent under the 
guarantee of a flag of truce, I 
turnished his lordship with that 
conveyance and security, in order 
that he might give to the prince 
the confidence which his word of 
honour as the king’s minister ple- 
mpotentiary, united with that of a 
British admiral, could not fail to 
-— towards inducing his royal 
highness to throw himself and his 
weet into the arms of Great Britain, 
® perfect reliance on the king’s 
Overlooking a forced act of appa- 
rent hostility against his flag and 
mabjects, and establishing his royal 


promised. I have now the heart- 
felt satisfaction of announcing to 
vou, that our hopes and expecta- 
tions have been realized to the ut- 
most extent. On the morning: of 
the 29th the Portuguese flect (as 
er list annexed) came out of the 
fagus with his royal highness the 
prince of Brazil and the whwule of 
the royal family of Braganza on- 
board, together with many of his 
faithful counsellors and adirerents, 
as well as other persons attached 
to his present fortunes. ‘This flcet 
of eight sail of the line, four fri- 
grates, two brigs, and one schooner, 
with a crowd of large armed mer- 
chant-ships, arranged itself under 
the protection of that of his majes- 
ty; while the firing of a recjpro- 
cal salute of 21 guns announced 
the friendly meeting of those who 
but the day before were on terms 
of hostility ; the scene impressing 
every beholder (except the French 
army onthe hills) with the most 
lively emotions of gratitude to Pro- 
vidence, that there yet existed a 
power in the world able, as well 
as willing, to protect the oppresse 
ed. lam yours, &c. 
W. Sipney Smirn. 
List of the Portuguese Fleet that 
came out of the Tagus, Nov. 29. 


Principe Real, 84 guns; Rainha 
de Portugal, 74; Condé Henri- 
que, 74; Meduza, 74; Alfonzo de 
Albiquerque, 64; D. Joao de Cas- 
tro, 64; Principe de Brazil, 74; Mar 
tinode Ficitas, 64.—Frigates: Mic 
nerva, 44 guns; Golfinho, 36; 
Uriana, 32; and one other, name 
as yet unknown,—Brigs: Voador, 
22 guns; Vinganea, 20; Lebre, 
29,——Schooner :. Curioza, 12 guns. 

J. J. M. Torres, major-general, 

W. Sipwey Smiru. 
(O 2) Hibernia, 
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Nibernia, 22 leagues W. of the 
Tagus, Dee. 1. 


Sir,—In another dispatch of this 
day’s date, I have transmitied a 
list of the Portuguese fleet that 
came out of the Tagus on the 29th 
ultimo, which I received that day 
from the hands of the admiral com- 
manding it, when I went on-board 
the Principe Reale, to pay my visit 
of respect and congratulation to 
his royal highness the prince of 
Brazil, who was embarked in that 
ship. I here inclose the list of 
those left behind. The absence 
of but one of the four ships is re- 
gretted by the Portuguese (the 

‘asco de Gama), she being under 
repair: her guns have been em- 
ployed to arm the Freitas, 64, a 
new ship, and one of those which 
came out with the prince. The 
other three are mere hulks; and 
there is also one ship on the stocks; 
the Principe Regente, but she ts 
only in frame. The prince said 
every thing that the most cordial 
feelings of gratitude towards, and 
confidence mm, his majesty and the 
British nation might be supposed 
to dictate. I have by signal, for 
we have no other mode of com- 
municating in this weather, dircet- 
ed captain Moor® in the Marlbo- 
rough, with the London, Mo- 
narch, and Bedford, to stay by the 
body of the Portuguese fleet, and 
render it every assistance. I keep 
in the Hibernia, close to the prince’s 
ship. I cannot as yet send the 
Foudroyant, Plantagenet, and Con- 
queror, on to admiral Purvis, ac- 
cording to their lordships’ order of 
the 14th, which, I trust, will be the 
less felt as an inconvenience off 
Cadiz, as they appear to have been 
ordered thither, with reference to 
the Russians being within the 
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Straits, befote it was known the 
were on my station. / 


W. Sipwey Surry, 


List of the Portuguese Ships that re. 
mained in Lisbon, 


S. Sebastiao, of G+ euns, unser. 
viceable without a thorough repair, 
Maria Prima, 74, UNserviceable 
ordered to be made into a floatin 
battery, but not yet fitted. Vaseo 
de Gama, 74, under repair and 
nearly ready. Princesa de Beira 
64, condemned; ordered to i 
fitted out as a Hoating battery, 

_ Frigates: Phenix, of 44 Ins, 
in need of thorough repair, Kas 
zona, 41, in need of ditto, Perola, 
44, in need of elitto. Tritao, 40, 
past repair. Veney, 30, past re. 
pair. 

W. Sipwevy Swirg. 


[ In another letter, dated Dee. 6, 
sir Sidney states, that he succeeded 
in collecting the whole of the Por. 
tucuese fleet, except a brig, after 
the gale, and that the weather was 
such as to allow the necessary re- 
pairs, and such distribution of su 
pernumeraries and resources to be 
made, as to enable vice-admiral 
Don Manuel d’A. Sottomayer to 
report all the ships capable of per: 
furming the voyage to Rio Janeiro, 
except one line of battle ship, which 
he requested might be conducted 
to un English port. The Diana, 
merchant vessel, having on-board 
about sixty British subjects, who 
had been detained in consequence 
of the embargo, came out of the 
Tagus in company with the Por- 
tueuese fleet; and it is sup 
that she bore up for England at 
the commencement of the gale.) 

21.—The duke of Marlborough 
has presénted the university of Or- 
ford with his set of fine copies of 
the Cartoons of Raphael, by st 


, Hl: and for which 
James Thornhill; an naysioat 
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magnificent present that learned 
body has voted him thetr thanks 
infull convocation. 

9},—This night a fire broke out 
at Torenham, which was attended 
with melancholy circumstances. 4 
Mrs.Maccaughey kept a seminary 
for young ladies, and had gone to 
town on business. The nursery- 
maid put to bed, as usual, Mrs. 
M.’s two children (one about five, 
and the other seven years of age) ; 
and left burning by their bed-side 
acandle, which soon set fire to the 
bed-curtains. When the cries of 
the suffering children were heard, 
it was too late to afford them any 
relief, and they perished. The 
houses and premises adjoining were 
burnt to the ground. This lady’s 
life presents a singular series of 
misfortunes. Her husband failed 
in a mercantile speculation; and, 
going abroad to improve his affairs, 
was drowned at sea. On his death, 
he left eight children to deplore 
his loss. One of these subsequent- 
ly lost his lite, by falling into a 
pond in his mother’s garden, while 
she wasgone to church. She had 
still seven children : the two young- 
er perished by the fire above men- 
tioned. A subscription was opened 
for Mrs. M. at Tortenham, and at 


- Lloyd’scoffee-house, and we believe 


something handsome was raised, 
Admiraliy-office, Dec. 22. 

Copy of a letter to admiral Young, 
commander in chief of his majes- 
ty’sshipsand vesselsat Plymouth. 
H. M. hired armed brig Anne, 
Plymouth Sound, Dec. 16. 
Sitry—In execution of your order 
ef the 14th, [have to acquaint you, 
on the 20th November, at noon, 
being in lat. 41. 41. N. and long. 
10. 30. W. of my falling in with 
and capturing the Spanish lugger 
Privateer Vansigo, pierced for 14 
guns, byt only six 4-pounders and 


one long brass 12-pounder mount- 
ed, with 45 men, out eight days 
from Ferrol, had not made any 
captures: also, on my entering the 
Straits of Gibraltar, on the morn- 
ing of the 2th, with a fresh breeze 
trom W.N. W. (the lugger in 
company), about half-past 9 A. ML 
falling little wind, the island of 
Terrifia N FE. by N. observed ten 
of the enemy’s guneboats rowin 

towards me. At ten, the 1 
most fired a shot, and hoisted a 
red flag. Finding it impossible to 
escape, I shortened sail to receive 
them. At a quarter past 10 the 
three headmost closed, and com- 
menced action. At half-past 10, 
seven more closing, the lugger 
struck, having hailed to inform me 
she had three men killed. At ll 
dismasted one of the enemy’s gun 
boats, and two more having struck, 
discontinued the action, but did 
not think it prudent to attempt to 
take possession, having on-board 
42 prisoners, and charged with 
dispatches (my complement being 
only 39, nme of which were on- 
board the lugger), At 10 mi- 
nutes past 1] got the vessel round 
by the assistance of the sweeps, 
and opened my fire on five who 
had taken possession of the luger, 
and again closing on my starboard 
quarter, with an intention to board; 
but finding my guns so well sup- 
plied with round and grape, and 
ready to receive them in case of 
boarding, at one o’clock P. M. 
they sweeped out of gun-shot, car- 
rying off my prize. lam happy 
in having the pleasure to add, that 
although six of the largest were 
within pistol-shot for nearly one 
hour anda half, I have not one 
man hurt. It would be needless 
for me to attempt to say any thing 
it favour otf Mr. Olden the master, 
and each of the crew, only my 
(O 3) great 
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reat satisfaction on beholding the 
igh flow of spirits which is gene- 
= manifested in the countenance 
of every British sailor, although 
opposed to so superior a force, and 
their regret at not being able to 
sink the two which had struck. I 
am, &c. (Signed) J. M*Kenzie. 
Admiralty-office, Dec. 26. 
Ynclosures to sir A. Cochrane, 
K. B. commander in chief at the 
Leeward islands. 


H. M. lerig Superieure, Barbadoe 
bearing W.120 Lagues, O-t. 17. 
Sir.—The unfortunate death of 

eapt. Buller imposes the duty on 

me to inform you of the capture 
et the French schooner privateer 

La Jopo ’GEil, a‘ter an action of 

an hour and a quarter; in the 

early part of which capt. Buller 
received a musket-ball through the 
head, while in the act of attempt- 
ing to board, and expired imme- 
diately. His majesty’s brig Hawke 
was in sight during the chase, and 
joined an hour after the action had 
ceased. ‘T’o the officers and crew 
of the § Iperieure I feel much in- 
debited for their support, particu- 
larly Mr. Hawkey, the master, 
and Mr. Gummage, midshipman. 
La Jopo VQiil ts a remarkably 
fine vessel, pierced for 14 guns; 
had only six 18-pounders mounted, 
and one on a traversing carriage; 
manned with 95 men; out thirty- 
two days from Point a Petre, 

Guadaloupe, and had not made 

any capture. I subjoin a list of 

kilied and wounded. ; 
J. G. Birp, liert. 

Superieure, 4 killed, and.8 wound- 
ed.— La Jopo Gi), 15 killed, and 
19 wounded. 

[This Gazette also announces 
the following captures by the ves- 
sels under the command of sir A, 
Cochrane; L'Hisondelie French 





(December, 


privateer schooner, of 8 guns and 
St men; the Duquesne French 
privateer brig, late his Majesty’s 
schooner Neiley, of 16 24-pounder 
carronades, one long 26-pounder, 
four swivels and 190 men ; and 
that dangerous privateer the lert 
of 20 guns, and 140 men, all } 
the Bionde, capt. V. V. Ballard. 
—La Mara and El Rosario Spa. 
nish privaters, by H. M. 8, D’Es. 
agne, capt. J. P. Stuart: and Le 
thone French letter of marque, of 
6 long six-pounders and 26 men 
by the Laura, lieut. Rob. Yetts.— 
A letter from sir S. Smith scates 
the capture of Estrella de Noste 
Spanish privateer, of two 6-poun. 
ders and 35 men, by the Solebay 
frigate, capt. Sproule.—This Ga. 
zette likewise contains the instruc. 
tions of his majesty, for the deten. 
tion and capture of Russian ves 


sels. ] 


Windsor-Castle Packet, Oct. 3. 
Carlisle Bay. 

Sir,—having, on my passagefrom 
England in the Windsor-Castle 
packet, with the mails for Barbae 
does and the Leeward Islands, 
been attacked by a French priva 
teer within the limits of yourstation, 
I take the liberty of acquainting 
you, that we were fortunate enough 
to capture her after a severe ac- 
tion, and arrived with her safe in 
this bay. She wag seen on the 
morning ef the Ist of October, in 
lat. 13, 53. N. and long. 58. 1. 
W: and about half past eight 
made all sail in chase of the packet, 
when every exertion was made to 
get away from her ; but finding 
impossible, preparations were made 
to make the best resistance wecould, 
and arrangements to sink the 
mails if necessary. At noon the 
schooner got within gun-shot,hoist- 


ed Freach colours, and began Wk 
“+? 
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fre, which was returned from the 
gernchase guns ; this was con- 
diqued until she came near, when 
ge were hailed in very opprobri- 
ous terms, and desired to strike the 
colours. On refusing to do so 
cde ran alongside, grappled the 
packet, and attempted to board, 
which we repulsed by the pikes, 
with the loss of 8 or 10 men on the 

of the enemy, when the 
schooner attempted to get clear by 
utting the grapplings, but the 
mainyard being locked. in her rigg- 
ing, she was prevented. Great 
eertions were continued on both 
sides: and I had occasion to sta- 
tion a part of the crew in charge 
of the mails, to shift them as cir- 
cumstances required, or to cut 
them sway in case of our failure. 
About three we got one of our six- 
pounder carronades to bear upon 
the schooner, loaded with double 
grape, cannister, and 100 musket- 
balls, which was fired at the mo- 
ment the enemy was making a 
second desperate attempt to board, 
and killed and wounded a great 
number. Soon after this I em- 
braced the opportunity, in turn, 
with 5 men, and succeeded in 
dnving the enemy from his quar- 
ters, and about 4 o’clock the 
chooner was completely in our 
possession. She is named the Jeune 
Richard, mounting 6 6-pounders, 
and 1 long 18-pounder, having on 
board at the commencement of the 
ation 92 men, of which 21 were 
tound dead on the decks, and 33 
wounded. From the very superi- 
* numbers of the enemy still re- 
maining, it was necesssury to use 
“ery precaution in securing. the 
Prisoners, I was obliged to order 
hem up from below one by one, 
aa them in their own irons 
» ty came up, as three of our 
“te crew were killed, and 10 se- 
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verely wounded, the mizen-mast 
and main-yard garried away, and 
the rigging fore and aft much 
damaged. It is my duty to men- 
tion to you, sir, that the crew of 
the packet, amounting at first to 
only 28 men and boys, supported 
me with the greatest gallantry 
during the whole of this arduous 
contest. [ have the honour to be, &c. 
W. Rocers, acting captain. 
National Debt, &Kc.—An uac- 
count showing what has. been re- 
deemed of the national debt, the 
land tax, and imperial loan, to the 
Ist of November, 1807. 
Redeemed by annual £. 


millions, &c. - + 66,968,178 
Do. by 11 per cent. 

perann. on loans 61,622,815 
Do. by land-tax - 22,942,813 





Do. by 11 per cent. 
per ann. imp. loan - 814,723 
Total «e- « 152,348,529 


The sum to be expended in the en- 
sui? quarter is 2,529,2247. 15s. 5a. 

30.— The earl of Stanhope’s mo- 
del of a ship of war was launched 
into the Thames, and an experi- 
ment made as to her powers of 
sailing. ‘The noble earl, accom- 
panied by sir Roger Curtis and 
capt. Hamilton, went on board 
the vessel at 12 o’clock, and she 
was steered by Mr. Warren. She 
sailed up the river under one sprit- 
sail, until she came to Chelsea 
Reach. Another sail of the same 
description and a jib were then 
hoisted, and she was worked about 
on several tacks close to the wind; 
then with the wind upon the beam; 
after that upon the quarter; and, 
lastly, before the wind. She did 
not appear entirely to answer the 
expectation of the noble inventor, . 
and the design may be capable of 
further improvement. Buta num- 
ber of row-boats crowded round, 
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for the purpose of gazing at the too great a shoulder, inetead of 
stranger: this prevented the free “turning off round as others d 
operation of the wind and water she will be liable, in case of g 2 
upon the newly-invented vessel; current of sea coming on } 
and, in fact, it might be said, that weather-bow, to make | = 
owing to this circumstance she had way than even a Dutch gallio 
not altogether a fair trial. ‘This would do. That, however en 
vessel is sharper than the former be readily altered in the cutee 
one. She measures 2i feet from tion of others of the same gener ‘ 
stem to stern, and six across the design. - 
beam : the straight lines in the side 31.— Between five andsix o'clock 
of this are extended to a greater in the morning a house, m Fre. 
length than those in the other, and derick-street, Hampstead-road, was 
turn off in whatseamentermavery heard to give way by a perso 
clean manner, both fore and aft; living in the lower nart of it: he 
each end is as sharp as a wedge, immediately gave the alarm to the 
But, from the circumstance of her other lodgers, who had scarcely 
bow at cach end, asit may be call- time to escape into the stieet, with 
ed (for she is calculated to sail their clothes intheir hands, before 
with either end foremost), having the house fell to the ground, 


The LONDON GENERAL PILL of 


: * 

CuriIsTININGS an! BuRIALS fram December 16, 1806, to December 15. 1807. 

: Males 9812 U Inall, Males 9296 ? In all, | Increase 
Christenea Males L | Buried * }¢ In all, | Increased in 


2 Females 9604 f 19416 Females 9038 § 15334] Burials 99 
Died under 2 years 5448 | 20 and S30 - 1160 | 60 and 70 - 1507 | 100-0] 104-0 
Between 2and5 2010 | 3O and 40 - 1883 | 70 and 80 - 1158 | 101-1] 105.0 
S5and!10 7374 40 and 50- 1677 | 8Oand 9 - 462! 108-1 1110.0 
10and20 581 | 50 and 60 - 1665 | MO and 100- 49] 105.0] 115-0 














DISEASES. Dropsy. . .  . . 790)Martification . . 210!Worms ...06..9 
Abortive, Still born 48)/Evil. 2... 0... «4iPalsy 2.2... Woe CASUALTIPS, 
Abscess... . . . 50} Feversofali kinds 1035] Palpitation of the hit by Mad Dogs 
Peer 5 REED cg cm «ks Cee nH Meee sé ew ee 1] Broken Limbs... 2 
ey euehes x oo. MPFlux ........ 8iPleurisy. ..... S2jBruised....-0 I 
Apoplexy &sudden?42/ French Pox... . 26/Purples.e...- 1/Gurnt Pied 
Asthma & PhthisicS25/Gout ...... . S2iQuinsy ...... 4) Drowned . oe Hl 
Bedridden..... 2ZiGravel, Stone, and [Rheumatism ... 5/ Excessive Drink- 
Bile ........ 3] Strangury ... 10/Rising of the Lights ings. se eee D 
Bleediog ..... a 1Wjsmall Pox . . . 1297) Executel®.... é 
Rursten & Rupture |:)|Headimouldshot, Sore Throat .... 4/Found Dead .. +}? 
Cancer»... . . 83] Horse-shoeshead, j|sores aud Ulcers . 12) Fractured . ++ + 
Canker. ...... 2] and Waterinthe |St. Anthony's Fire . 3)Frighted...+ + 4 
Giicken Pox. ... 3} Head .... . 209iSpasm.... . 12\Killed by Falls and 
Childbed. . .. . 164Naundice . . .. . 29)St. Vitus’s Dance . 4] several other Ac 
Se & o-6 & a<< JOlJaw Locked ....5 Stuppage 1 the Sto ‘ depts. «e+. l i 
Colick, Gripes, &c. 14][mposthume ... 2) mach...... 14)Killed themselves + 
Consumption. . 4964[Indammation . . 652)Swelling.....- Murdered «+++ *" 
Convulsions .. 3994|/Lethargy .....+ Sifecth ......- 322)Poisoned + ++» 5 
Cough, and Hooping-[Livergrown . ... 1) Thrash....-- ae |Sealded . he ae 

Cough .... $8¢Lumatic ..... 13d} lumour.,.... - ijSuffocated « - pote 
Croup. ...... SijMeasles . . .. . 452)Vomitng and Loose- Total 352 

: e wai. 
Diabetes ..... I}Miscarriage .... Sf ness... ee: 
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BIRTHS in the year 1807. 
Jan. 3 The lady of viscount 
a daughter. 
ne ley of Charles Wat- 
hin Williams Wynne, esq. M. P. 
d daughter. : 
—. The marchioness Cornwallis, 


of her fifth daughter. 

9g, The lady of rear admiral 
Sotheby, a daughter. 

os. Mrs. Ellis, of two sons and a 


oJ 


daughter. 

#9, Lady Grey, a son. ‘ 

Feb. 2. Duchess of Montrose, a 
son. 

§. The lady of sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley, a son and heir. 

10. Duchess of Bedford, a son. 

13. Countess of Moira, a sen. 

it. ‘The hon. Mrs. G. Mundy, a 
daughter. 

Marci, 10. Lady Amherst, a 
son. . 

—. Viscountess Bantry, a son. 

—. Mrs. Gurney, a son. 

20. Mrs. Jordan, a daughter, 

April 3. Viscountess Andover, a 
daughter. 

—. Lady Dunboyne, a son. 

20. Lady ot J. F. Simpson, esq. 
a daughter. 

27. Lady Gertrude Sloane, a 
son. 

30. Countess Berkeley, a daugh- 
ter. 

May 2. Lady Stanley, a daugh- 
ter. 

5. Lady A. A. Cooper, a son. 

7. Lady J. Buchanan, a son. 

10. Lady C. Pogester, a son. 

tj. The lady of the right hon. 
8. Perceval, a son. 

21. The duchess of Castries, a 
$0n. 

“6. Lady Kenyon, a daughter. 

=. Lady of sir George Barlow, 
4 SOn, 

28. Mrs. D. Cameron, two 
daughters and a son. 

June 16. Countess Banbury, a son. 


2). Countess Barde, a son. 

25. The lady of Arnold Waine- 
wright, a son. 

26. ‘The duchess of Rutland, a 
son and heir, 

July 4. The hon. Mrs, Ramsay, 
a daughter. 

12. Lady Milton, a daughter. 

18. The countess of Manstield, 
a daughter. 

—. Viscountess Marsham, a 
daughter. 

Aug. 5. Lady Le Despenser, a 
son. 

G. Viscountess Arbuthnot, a 
daughter. 

11. Lady C. Lamb, a son, 

22. Lady Caroline Wrottesley, a 
son. . 

Sept. 3. The lady of sir Walter 
Brisco, a son. » 

1}. ‘The lady of lord viscount 
Stuart, a son and heir. 

—. Lady Charlotte Hope, a son, 

—. ‘The countess of Shannon, a 
daughter. 

23. The lady of sir S. R. 
Glynne, a son. 

Oct. 4 Hon, Mrs. Buchanan, a 
daughter. 

24. Lady Foley,a daughter. + 

29. Lady Frances Lentinck, a 
son. 

Nov. 4. The lady of sir Chris- 
topher Baynes, a son. 

6. Lady Caroline Douglas, a 
daughter. 

16, Lady C. Duncombe, a 
daughter. 

25. The lady of sir William> 
Fraser, a daughter, her sixteenth 
child. 

—. Viscountess Hereford, a son 
and heir. 

Dec. 1. The lady of sir Wm. 
Call, bart. a daughter. 

5. The lady of sir G. Nugent, a 
SOll. 

9. The lady of sir James Duff, 


a daughter. 
13, The 
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13. The lady of sir T. S. M. 
Stanley, a daughter. 

23. The countess of Galloway, 
a son. 

27. The lady of William Henry 
Hoare, esq. a son. 

80. The lady of Rowland Bar- 
don, esq. a daughter. 





MARRIAGES in the year 1807. 


Jan. 1. Dr. Paley, to miss Paley. 

8. Marmaduke Constable, esq. 
to miss Hale. 

20. The hon. col. Ponsonby, to 
the hon. miss Fitzroy. 

—. Henry Hallam, esq. to miss 
Elton. 

24. G. L. Hollinsworth, esq. to 
miss Stokes. 

Feb. 3. Robert Inglis, esq. to 
miss Biscoe. 

4. Sir Daniel Fleming, to miss 
Fleming. 

10. W. H. Hoare, esq. to miss 
Noel. 

17. Lord Bagot, to lady Louisa 
Legge. 

18. Thomas Paget, esq. to miss 
Pares. 

March 9. E. B. Lusada, esq. to 
miss Goldsmid. 

10, Charles Combe, esq. to miss 
P. Georges, 

17. Capt. Stuart, to miss Anson. 

18. Philip Gibbs, esq. to miss 
Knipe. 

30. S. T. Galton, esq. to miss 
Darwin. 

April 4. William Phillimore, 
esq. to miss Thornton. 

13. Major Fraser, to miss Ro- 
land. 

17. The hon. G. Ponsonby, to 
miss Gledstanes. 

23. R. Stephenson, esq. to miss 
Stephenson. ; 

April 29. E. D. Temple, esq. to 
miss Honeywood. 


May 5. The hon. colone 
to “te FSungerford. | Crew, 

8. Robert Fraser, esq, 
Maitland. ae 

10, LordChartley, tomiss Gard. 
ner. 

19. Rev. J. Bayland : 
Clarke. — 
22. D. R. Remington, esq. 
miss Copland. . var 

23. Robert Townley, esq. to 
miss Newing. 

June 1. tas Robert Totten. 
ham, bishop of Killaloe, to the hon. 
Alicia Maude. 

4. Richard Chambers, ¢sq. to 
miss Harriet Newman. 

9. Col. Aylmer, to miss Harri. 
son. 

11. John Thornton, esq. to miss 
Eliza Parry. 

16. Rev. Alexander Cotton, to 
miss Houblon. 

23. Henry Drummond, esq. to 
lady Henrietta Hay. 

July 1. Rev. Herbert Marsh, to 
miss M. E. C. Leearriere. 

9. Hon. F. G. Upton, to miss 
Howard. 

13. Hon. L. M. Burrel, to miss 
Daniell. 

16. Hon. D. G. Hallyburtoa, 
to miss Leslie. 

18. The duke of Newcastle, to 
miss Munday. 

—. William Cavendish, esq. to 
the hon. miss O’Callagan. . 

29. Rev. Robert Cox, to muss 
Leycester. 

aug. 11. Hon. J. W. Grinstone, 
to lady C. Jenkinson. 

27. Wm. Tooke, esq. to miss 
Amelia Sheen. 

Sept. 15. Wm. Domville, esq. 0 
miss Maria Solly. 

24. Capt. Bettesworth, to lady 
Hannah Grey. 

Oct. 12. an James Wandes- 
ford Buster, to the hon. muss 


Staples. 15. I ie 


a | 
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15. Hon. and rev. Frederick 
Powis, 0 miss Gould. 

=, Lord Ranchie, 

t aheth Mary Forbes. 
Bb ihert Fh esq. to Alice, 
the fifth daughter of Jonathan 
= Hon. Peter Robert Burrell, 
«o the hon, miss Drummond. 

40, Lord Monson, to lady Sarah 
Saville. é 

Nev. 12. John Harrison, esq. to 
Lucy Henrietta, second daughter 
of sir Charles Price. 

14. John Brent, esq. to Susan- 
sah, third daughter of the rev. 
Sampson Kings ord. 

95. Edward Sampson, esq. to 
Joanna, youngest daughter of the 
late George Daubenny. . 

—, Theearl of Selkirk, to miss 
Wedderburn. 

%. George Moore, esq. to miss 
Brown, 

De. 1. George Halimand, esq. 
to miss Princess. 

12. The earl of Craven, to miss 
Louisa Brunton. 

\7. Rev. George Shepherd, to 
miss Wetheral, daughter of the 
dean of Hereford. 

31. Rev, T. G, Clare, to Harriet, 


youngest daughter of the rev. A. 
Daniell. 


to lady 





DEATHS in the year 1807, 


Des. 29, 1806. 
duke of Richmond. 

$1, Mrs, Percy, wife of the bi- 
op of Dromore. 

~. Jeremiah Curtis, esq. 

Jan. 5, 1807. Samuel Solly, esq. 
F.R.S. and S.A. 

6. William Newdick, esq. 

7. Lady Head. 

10. Alderman Price. 

_, Lord Miltown. 

(2 Sir Stephen Lushington. 

lt, The earl of Gostord, 


His grace the 


DEATH S. 
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15. Hollis Edward, esq. 

—. Lady Hesketh. 

20. Sir Richard Hetley, knt. 

22. James Simmons, esq. M. P. 
24. William Chivers, esq. (mur- 


dered by his gardener.) 


Feb. 5. Gen. Pascal Paoli. 
6. Lady Ashhurst. 
8. The baroness Dufferin and 


Chaneboye. 


—. John Symmonds, LL. D. 
21. Marchioness of Ely. 
26. Rev. Thomas Urwick, 
—. Viscount Hawarden. 
March 4. Lord Carbery. 
7 Countess of Wicklow. 
17. Mr. John Pridden. 
—. Countess of Mayo. 
26. Viscountess Lifford. 
—. Dr. Hulme, F.R.S. 
28. Rev. William Disney, D. D. 
31. Mrs. Vassall. 
April 2. Rev. Robert Burnaby. 
3. Earl Cadogan. 
9. John Opie, esq. R. A. 
12. Rev. Joseph Thistlethwaite. 
16. Edward King, esq. F. R. 5. 


and S.A. 


25. Sir James W. Lake. 
—,. ‘The earl of Ross. 
—. The rev. George Walker, 


F.R.S. 


26. Lady E. A. Magenis. 

29. Sir H. D. Massey, bart. 
May 6. J. P. Hankey, esq. 

15, Lady Charlotte Wingfield. 
17. Sir Thos. Louis, admiral of 


the white. 


18. Duke Montpensier. 

—. The rt. hon. lady Walpole. 
20. ‘The earl of Shannon. 

26. Nicholas Bond, esq. 

31. Lady A.M. Pelham Cot. 


ton. 
June 2, Randolph Marriott, esq. 
5. Sir Boyle Roche, bart. 


11. John Walrad, count de Wel. 


deren. 
July 6. Timothy Lane, esq. 
11. George Atwood, esq. 
13, Lady Southampton. 


18. Rev. 
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18 Rev. Thomas Jones. 

“4, Lady Frederick Campbell. 

$0. Lord Bolton. 

Aug. 4. Sarah baroness Water- 
park. 

8. Hon. Mrs. Barrington. 

15. Catherine baroness How- 
ard. 

23. Maria duchess of Gloucester. 

Sept. 5. The earl of Scarbo- 
rough, 

1!. Sir William Staines, kot. 
aidermay of London. 

12. ed. Miller, Mus. D. 


14. The most noble marquis of 


Townshend. 

19. Rear admiral John Robinson. 

96. Sir Wharton Ameotts. 

Oct. 2. Rev. John Sturges, D. D. 

—_, Sir Brook Watson. 

12. Thomas Wynn, lord New- 
borough. 

7. The rev. Edw. Thymewell 
Brydges, late claimant to the ba- 
rony ol Chandos. 

23. Wm, Mackrect, esq. 

Now. 3, Dr, Markham, lord 
archbishop of York. 

5. Sx Wm. H. Ashhurst, knt. 
late one of the justices of the 
court of King’s Bench. 

12. Sir John Smith, bart. F.R.S. 
and S. A. 

li. Right hon. Charles, earl 
Grey. 

20. Viscountess Irwin. 

2], Abraham Newland, esq. 

Dec. 2. Tryphena, dowager 
countess Bathurst. 

‘S. Miss Clara Reeve. 

4. John Bourmaster, rear ad- 
miral of the blue. 

5. Dr. Willis, the celebrated 
physician in cases of insanity. 

7. Rev. G. H. Drummond, 
drowned in a voyage to Greenock. 

Ik. Lady Frances Tollemache. 

19 Rev. Dr. Richards, vice 
chancellor of Oxtord. ~ 

20. Francis Stephens, esq. 

25. Brownlow, lord Brownlow. 


26. Emma countess dowaper of 
Mount Edgecombe, o 


><... 
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Queen's palace. Jan. V4, By 
grace Caarles duke of Nortola 
sworn lord lieutenant Of the county 
Of Sussex, vice the duke of Rich. 
mond, dee. 

Downing-street, Jan. 14. Alex. 
ander Straton, Sq. Appointed his 
Majesty's envoy-eatraordinary and 
milster-plenipote tiary at the 
court of Stockholm. —Willien 
Wellesley Pole, Cod. to be hts M2. 
jesty’s secretary ol em). a? the 
sublime Ottoman Porte, ee 
: Whitehall, Jan. t. Rev. Charles 
Moss, L).1), « ne of the canonsre. 
sidentiary of St. Paul's cathedral, 
recommended, by congé d’elire, Ww 
be elected bishop OL Oxtord, Ghee 
Dr. John Randolph, translated to 
the see of Bangor. 

Whitehall, Jan. 10. Gen. Hagh 
duke of Northumberland, appoint 
ed colonel of the royal regiment of 
hor se-guards, qice the duke of 
Richmond, dee. 

Whi ghall, Jan, 27. Rev. Joha 
Chappel Woodhouse, M. A. 1 
commended by his majesty to be 
chosen dean of Litchtield cathe. 
dral vice Dr. Baptist Proby, 
dec.——-Thomas ‘Tod, esq. a¢- 
vocale, appointed one of the four 
commissaries of Edinburgh, ve 
Andrew Ballour, esq. resigned. — 
Andrew Duncan, jun, esq, appoint 
ed protessor of medical jurispru- 
dence and medical police to the 
university of Ediburgh. 

Whit. ball, Feb. 7. Rev. Thomas 
Ilughes, M. A. recommended by 
the king to be elected a canon 
sidentiary of the cathedral church ot 
St. Paul, London, ance Dr. Charles 
Moss, promoted to the see of 
Oxtord.—James Moncrief, ©: 


advocate, a ppointed sherifl depot 
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of the shires of Clackmannan and 
Kigross, ere David Moneypenny 
and David Williamson, esqrs, Te 
signed; the former on being ap- 
oted sheriff-depute of the shire 
of Fife, and a latter to be sheritk- 
» of Stirling. 
Orv hiteball Feb. 14s Rev. Charles 
Peary Hall, D. D. appointed res 
gius professor of divinity m the 
yniversity of Oxford, and canon of 
Christ Church, in the said univer- 
sity, properly belonging to the re- 
gius professor of the said universi- 
ty, both wie Dr. Join Randolph, 
bishop of Bangor, resigned.—-R ev. 
Samuel Smith, appointed canon of 
the said church, vice Hall, resign- 
ai—Rev, William Douglas, M.A. 
appointed prebendary of dt. Peter, 
Westminster, vice rev. ‘Yhomas 
Hughes, resigned. 

Whitebail, March 5. Warford 
Jones, esq. resident of the East In- 
dia company at Bagdad, and mem- 
ber of the Ottoman order of the 
crescent, of the second class, per 
mitted to receive and wear the en- 
signs of the, superior class of the 
said order, lately conferred on him 
bythe Grand Sienior, as a mark 
of his further favour. 

Woiteball, March. Right hon. 
Char, Arbuthnot, ambassador-ex- 
traordinary and plenipotentiary at 
the Sublime Porte, permitted to 
accept and wear the MSigmle of the 
Ottoman Imper ial order of the cre- 
sent, conferred on him by the 
Grand Signior, 

_ Witcball, March 14. Sir Edmund 
Stanley, appointed recorder of his 
mayesty’s court of judicature in 
Proce of Wales’s island, in the 
East Indies —Ripht hon. ‘Thomas 
earl of Elgin and Kincardine, to be 
his Majesty's lieutenant and sheriff 
Ptincipal of Fifeshire. 

; Downing street, March 14. Frane 
Cis Kienitz, €sq. to be his mrajesty’s 
Consul in the duchy of Courland. 


T I ON S. (221) 

Whiuechell, March 20. James 
Wylie, esq. counsellor of state, and 
first surgeon to his imperial ma- 
jesty the emperor of Russia, and 
inspector-general of his armies and 
military hospitals for the medical 
department, permitted to receive 
and bear the insignia of the order 
of St. Wolodemir; and also Hen. 
Fanshawe, esq. knight of the Rus- 
stun miuitary order of St. George, 
and holding a distinguished com- 
mand in the Russian army. 

Whiteball, March 21. John Pa- 
terson, esq. appointed treasurer to 
the governors of the bounty of . 
queen Anne. 

Queen's palace, March 25. John 
carl of Westmorland, K. G. sworn 
keeper of the privy seal. —Right 
hon. Robert Banks lord Hawkes- 
bury, the right hon. Robert Stewart 
(commonly called viscount Castle- 
reagh), and the right hon. George 
Canning, sworn his majesty’s prin- 
cipal secretaries of state. 

Queen's palace, March 26. John 
Jefieries earl Camden, K. G. de- 
clared lord president of the privy 
council.— Right hon. Spencer Per- 
ceval, chanceilor and under-trea- 
surer of his miayjesty’s exchequer, 
and the right hon. Robert Dun- 
das, sworn ot the pfivy council.— 
Henry earl Bathurst, appointed 
president of the committee of privy 
council appointed for the conside. 
ration of all matters relating to 
trade and to foreign plantations. 

i hiteball, Mareb 27. Philip 
d’Auvergne prince de Bouillon, 
rear-admiral of the blue, permitted 
to receive and wear the ensigns of 
knight grand commander of the 
equestrian, secular, and capitular 
order of St. Joachim, of Erlan- 

rch. 

Whitehall, March 28. Archibald 
Colquhoun, esq. advocate, appomte 
ed his majesty’s advocate in Scote 
land.—George earl of Galloway, 
to 
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to be lieutenant and sheriff-princi- 
pal of the shire ot Wigtown; and 
Thomas earl of Selkirk, of the 
stewartry of Kirkcudbright, in 
Scotland. 

Queen's palace, March 30. Right 
hon. sir James Pulteney, bart. sworn 
of the privy council.— Right hon. 
Spencer Perceval, sworn chancel- 
lor of the duchy of Lancaster.— 
Right hon. George Rose, in the 
absence of earl Bathurst, to be 
president of the committee of privy 
council appointed for the consi- 
deration of all{matters relating to 
trade and foreign plantations. 

Whiteball, March 31. His grace 
William Henry duke of Portland, 
K. G. the right hon. Spencer Per- 
ceval, William Henry Cavendish 
Scott Bentinck, esq. (commonly 
called marquis of Tichfield), the 
hon. William Eliot, and William 
Sturges Bourne, esq. appointed 
commissioners for executing’ the 
office of treasurer of his majesty’s 
exchequey.—Right hon. Spencer 
Perceval, to be chancellor and un- 
der treasurer of his majesty’s ex- 
chequer.—Lieut.-gen. John earl of 
Chatham, K. G. appointed master- 
general of his majesty’s ordnance 
of the united kingdom.—The hon. 
William Wellesley Pole to be clerk, 
Mark Singleton, esq. storekeeper, 
and the hon. Cropley Ashley to be 
clerk of the deliveries, of the ord- 
nance of the united kingdom.— 
Right hon. lieut.-gen. sir James 
Pulteney, bart. appointed his ma- 


jesty’s secretary at war. 


Whiteball, March 31. William 
Smyth, esq. of Peter-house college, 
Cambridge, appointed professor of 
Modern History in that university 
vice Symonds, dec. 

Queen's palace, April 1. Right 
hon. Jchn lord Eldon, sworn lord 
high chancellor of Great Britain.— 
His grace Charles duke of Rich- 
mond, sworn of the privy council, 





* and general 


and declared _ lieutenant. 
“governor of th: 
of the ued kingdom calea 
land, “" 
Whiteball, April 3. Joseph 

esq. appointed srenneebe ae 
nance. 

_ Whiteball, April 4. Rt. hon. Wy, 
liam viscount Lowther, created 
earl of Lonsdale, co. Westmore: 
ae James duke of 
Montrose, K. T. appointed master 
of the horse to his majesty.—Right 
hon. Henry baron Mulgrave: 
James Gambier, esq. admiral of 
the blue; sir Richard Bickerton, 
bart. vice-admiral of the white: 
William-Johnstone Hope, and Ro. 
bert Ward, esqrs.; the right hon. 
Henry-John viscount Palmerston; 
and James Buller, esq. ; appointed 
his majesty’s commissioners for ex- 
ecuting the office of high admiral 
of the united kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and the do 
minions, islands, and _ territories 
thereunto belonging.—Right hon. 
Robert Dundas; right hon. John 
Jefferies earl Camden, K. G. pre- 
sident of his majesty’s council; 
right hon. Robert Banks lord 
H:wkesbury ; right hon. Henry 
Robert Stewart (commonly called 
viscount Castlereagh;) and the 
right hon. George Canning, his 
majgsty’s three principal secretanes 
of state; his grace William Henry- 
Cavendish duke of Portland, K. G. 
first commissioner of his majesty’s 
treasury ; right hon. Spencer Per: 
ceval, chancellor and under-trea- 
surer of his majesty’s exchequer} 
George Percy, esq- (commonly 
called lord Lovaine) ; right hom. 
John baron Teignmouth; right 
hon. Thomas Wallace ; and George 
Johnstone, esq. ; to be his majesty * 
commissioners for the manageme™ 
of the affairs of India. Bri 

Whitehall, April 7. beg oo 


, PS . ‘ rte i in 
bane, esq. captain navy; 








"Vie 
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navy, knighted 0 letters patent 

the great seal. . 
oe palate, April 8. Right 
hon. Henry viscount Melviile, 
right hon, John lord leignmouth, 
and right hon. ma or-general sir 
Arthur Wellesley, K. B. sworn of 
his majesty’s privy council. 

Downing-strect, April 10. Hu gh 
Elliot, esq. appointed captain-ge- 
neral and governor in chief of the 
island of Barbadoes, in America; 
William Lukin, esq. captain-gene- 
ral and governor in chief of the 
island of Dommica; sir James 
Cockburn, bart. governor and com- 
mander in chief of the island of 
Curacoa; and John Holloway, 
esq. vice-admiral of the red, gover- 
nor and commander in chiet of the 
island of Newfoundland. 

Whiteball, Aprid 11. Right hon. 
Charles William Montagu Scott 
(commonly called earl of Dal- 
keith), summoned to the house of 


» by the style and ttle of 
~~ Tynedale, of Tynedale, co. 
Northumberland; and the right 
hon. George Gordon (commonly 
called marquis of Hunley), by the 
style and title of baron Gordon, of 
Huntley, co. Gloucester. His 

ace Alexander duke of Gordon, 

. T. appointed keeper of the 

t seal of Scotland.—Right 
on. George Rose, to be treasurer 
of his majesty’s navy. ' 

Foreign-office, April 11, Right 
hon. Granville Leveson Gower 
ely called lord Granville 

veson Gower), appointed his 
majesty’sambassador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary at the court of 
St. Petersburg. 

Wbiteball, April ll. Rev. Cun- 
tingham Burnside, presented to the 
church and parish of Dunscore, in 
the presbytery and county of Dum- 

es; and rev. W. Macrae, to the 

weh and parish of Kilcarnan, in 
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the presbytery of Chanonry, and 


-county of Ross, wice Denorn, dec. 


Whiteball, April 14. Sir ‘Thomas 
Manners Sutton, knt. one of the 
barons of his majesty’s court of 
exchequer, created baron Man- 
ners, of Foston, co. Lincoln, 

Forcign-ofice, April 15. The 
earl of Pembrokeand Montgomery, 
KX. G. appointed his majesty’s ple- 
nipotentiary at the court of Vienna, 

Queen's palace, dpril 15. Thomas 
Plomer, esq. his majesty’s solicitors 
general, knighted. 

Whitehall, April 16. Admiral 
lord Collingwood, and his descen- 
dants, permitted to bear, in com- 
memoration of the glortous victory 
off Cape Trafalgar, in which his 
lordship was second in command, 
the following honourable augmen- 
tation tothe arms of the family of 
Collingwood, viz. A chief wavy, 
thereon a lion passant guardant 
and navally crowned, with the 
word Traratcar; and also, in 
addition to the family crest, the 
crest following, viz. The stern of 
a man of war, representing that of 
the Royal Sovereign (being the 
ship which bore his lordship’s flag 
in the said brilliant action), be- 
tween a branch of laurel and a 
branch of oak. 

Queen's palace, April 22. Right 
hon. ‘Thomas lord Manners, lord 
high chancellor of that part of the 
united kingdom oliel. Saati 
sworn of the privy council.—Jona- 
than Miles, esq. and James Brans- 
comb, esq. knighted. 

Foreign-ofice, April 23. Right 
hon. sir Arthur Paget, K. B. ap- 
pointed his majesty’s plenipoten- 
tiary at the Sublime Porte. 

Wbiteball, April 25. Right hon, 
Francis lord Napier, appointed 
his majesty’s high commissioner 
to the general assembly of the 
church of Scotland—Mr. Wil- 

liam 
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liam Oliver, jun. advocate, to be 
sheriff-depute of the shire of Rox- 
burgh, wiee his father, resigned. 
Weitebull, May 9. David Boyle, 
ese. advocate, appointed his ma- 
jesty’s solicitor-general in Scotland. 
—John Hay Forbes, esq. advo- 
cate, appointed sheriff-depute of 


the shire of Perth, vice Colquhoun. 


Queen's palace, May 13. Rt. hon. 
Richard earl of Clancarty, sworn 
of his majesty’s most honourable 
privy council.—Jonah Barrington, 
esq. LL.D. judge ot the high 
court of admuralty in Ireland, 
knighted. 

Queen's palace, May 20. Right 
hon. Henry Pierrepont, sworn ot 
his majesty’s most honourable privy 
council. 

Whitchail May 23. Right hon. 
George earl of Crawford, appomt- 
ed lieutenant and sheriti-principal 
of Fifeshire. 

Whitehall, May 30. Right rev. 
Dr. John Fisher, bishop ot Exeter, 
translated to the sce of Salisbury, 
VICE Dougias, dec. 

Foreign-offic:, Downing. street, Jun: 
R. Right how. J. Hookham Frere, 
appointed his majesty’s envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiary to the court ef Prussia; 
and George Jackson, esq. to be his 
Miajesty’s secretary of lezation at 
thet court. 

Woite ball, Jal: Vt. ,. 
Dr. George Pelham,  brshe p o} 
Bristol, translated to the see of 
Exeter, vice Dr. Fisher, promoted 
to that of Salisbury. 

Admiralt; office, June 27. Hon. 
William Weilesley Pole, appoint- 
ed by the lords commissioners of 
the admiralty, their first secretary, 
ewice William Marsden, esq. retired. 

Whitebal!, July 21. Hon. Cropley 
Ashley Cooper, appointed clerk of 
the ordnance of the 
dom; aud Llemias ‘Thoroton, esq. 


Ry he eae 


winks . 4 
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clerk of deliveries of the ord 
thereof. — 

Wbiteball, Aug. 4. Rev. Eg, 
ward Christopher Dowdeswell, 
D. D. and rector of Standford. 
Rivers, co. Essex, presented to the 
rectory of Langham, in the said 
county, void by the translation of 
Ir. Fisher, bishop of Exeter, to the 
see of Salisbury, vice Douglas dec 

e d iy . 

Whiteball, Aug. 11. Right hon, 
James earl of Malmesbury, K, B, 
to be lord-licutenant of the county 
of Southampton, and of the town 
of Southampton and county of the 
same; and James Edward Harris, 
esq. (commonly called viscount 
Fitz-Harris), appointed governor 
and captain of the Isls of Wight, 
and governor of Carisbrook castle, 
in the said isle; all vice lord Bol. 
ton, dec, 

Whiteball, Aug. 15. Rev. Joba 
Luxmore, D. D, dean of Glouces 
ter, recommended, by congé a’elire, 
to be elected bishop of Bristol, vice 
bp. Pelham, translated to the see of 
Exeter.—His grace Charles duke 
of Richmond, appointed high ste- 
ward ofthe city of Chichester, vie 
his uncle, dec.—Adam Duff, esq. 
advocate, to be sheriff-depute of the 
shire of Forfar, vice Chalmers, re- 
igned.—-Mr, Robert Haldane, ape 
p mpted professor ( f ynathematicks 
in the university of St. Andrew's, 
vice Vilant, dec.—Mr. John Hal- 
kett, preacher of the gospel, pre- 
sented to the church and parish of 
Cupar of Angus, in the presbytery 
of Meigle, and county ot Perth, 
wice Mr. Charles Reay, dec. ‘ 

Queen's palace, Aug. 1%. Lieut.- 
general sir James Henry Craigs 
kK. B. sworn c iptain-general_ and 
governor in chief of the provinces 
of Upper and Lower Canada, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and_the 
islands of Prince Edward and Cape 
Bretou—-Right hon. Heary 
, Mulgrave 
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ye, sworn lord-lieutenant 
of the east riding of the county 
| fork. 
© ccdell, Aug. 22. Harford 
Jones, €54: of Boultibrooke, co. 
Hereford, created a baronet. 

Whiseball, Aug. 25. Sir William- 
Sidney Smith, knt.commander and 
grand cross of the royal Swedish 
military order of the sword, and 
vearadmiral of the blue squadron 
of his majesty’s fleet, permitted to 
accept and wear the grand cross 
of the order of St. Ferdinand and 
of merit, conferred upen hun by 
the kine f the Two Siciies. 

Woiteball, Sept. 5. Sir Jolin 
Stuart, bart. appoimted one of the 
barons of his majesty’s court of ex- 
chequer in Scotland, wice sir John 
Dalrymple, burt. resigned; and 
su George Abercrombie, bart. to 
beclerk for the admission of -10- 
taries, in Scotland, vice Stuait re- 
signed, 

Woiteball, Sept. 15. His grace 
William Henry Cavendish, duke of 
Portland, K. G.; the right hon. 
Spencer Perceval; the right hon. 
John Foster, chancellor of his ma- 
jety’s exchequer of Treland; the 
ho. William Eliot; William 
oturges B urne, CS. 5 and the 
bon. Richard Ryder; appointed 
commissioners for executing the 
oice Of treasurer of his miajesty’s 
tichequer. 

Whiteball, Sept. 15. A.M. Holds- 
Worth, esq. appointed governor of 
Dartmouth castle, wice Arthur 
Holdsworth, esq. dec. 

Queen's palace, Sept. 16. George 
ule, sq, Captain in the royal 
airy, knighted. 

Whiseball, Sept. 19. Rev. John 
tman, student in civil law, pre- 
ented to the vicarave of Brode 
hehe Pi co, Ly von, vice rev. 

“2 Titman, M.A. resigned,— 


. pe txauder Crosbie, presented 
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to the church and parish of Bintte 


in the presbytery and stewartry o 
Kirkcudbright, vice Mr. Geo. Maxe 
well, dec. 

War-ofice, Sept. 22. Gen. Gerard 
lord Lake, a pointed governor of 
Plymouth, vice the earl of Chate 
ham, promoted to the government 
of Jersey, vice marquis Townshend, 
dec.—Lieut.-gen. William Loftus, 
of the 24th light dragoons, to be 
governor of Dumbarton, vice lord 
Lake. 

Admiralty-office, Oct. 2. Captains 
John ifunter, esq.; Francis Pen- 
der, esq.; William Albany Otway, 
exqj.5 George Lumsdaime, esq. 3 
sir Samuel Hood, K. B.; Henry 
Nichols, esq.; Herbert Sawyer, 
esq.3 Davidye Gould, esq.; and 
Richard Goodwin Keats, esq.; to 
be reareadmirals of the blue squa- 
dron of his majesty’s fleet. 

Loreign-office, Oct. 3. Josephe 
Charles Mellish, esq. appointed his 
Majesty’s secretary of legation at 
the court of his Sicilian majesty. 

Woiteball, Ot. 3. Mr. John 
Maclellan, presented to the church 
and parish of Kelton, in the pres 
bytery and stewartry of Kirkcud- 
bright, wise Mr. Tho. Halliday, 
dec. 

Admiralty-ofice, Oct. 6. William 
Lechmere, and ‘Vhomas Foley, 
esqrs. 10 be colonels of his majes- 
ty’s royal marine forces, vice sir 
Samuel Hood, K. B. and Richard 
Goodwin Keats, esq. appointed 
flag-officers of his majesty’s fleet. 

Whiteball, Oct. 6. Thomas-Nor- 
ton Powlett, esq. appointed one of 
the clerks of his majesty’s signet, 
vice James Rivers, esq. dec. 

Queen's palace, Oct. 14. Right 
hon. John earl of Chatham, K. GC. 
sworn governor of the island of 
Jersey, vice the marquis ‘Town- 
shend, dec. 

Right hon. 


Whiieball, Oct. 31. 
(P) Gerard 
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Gerard baron Lake, general of his 
Majesty’s forces, created viscount 
Lake, of Delhi and Laswary, and 
ef Aston Clinton, co. Bucking- 
ham.—Rev. James Wilson, pre- 
sented to the church and parish of 
Abernyte, in the presbytery of 
Dundee, and county of Perth, vice 
Adamson, dec. 

Whitcbail, Nov. 3. Right hon. 
William baron Cathcart, K. T. 
ind lieutenant-general of his ma- 
jesty’s forces, created baron Green- 
ock of Greenoc’, co. Renfrew, and 
viscount Catheart, of Cathcart, in 
the said county.—-James Gambier, 
ésq. admiral of the blue, created 
baron Gambier, of Iver, co Buck- 
ingham.—Fiarry Burrard, of Ly- 
mington, co. Southampton, esq. 
lieutenant-general of his miajesty’s 
forces; Henry Fdwin Stanhope, 
of Stanwell, co. Middlesex, esq. 
vice-admiral of the blue; and Tho- 
mas Blomefield, of Attleborough, 
éo. Norfolk, esq. major-general of 
his majesty’s forces; created ba- 
ronets. 

Carleton-bouse, Nov. 12. Dr. 
John Hunter, of Hill-street, Berke- 
ley-square, appointed, by the prince 
of Wales, one of his royal highness’s 
physicians extraordinary, vice Dt. 
William Fraser, dec. 

ucen’s palace, Nov. 25. Right 
hon. Richard Ryder, sworn of his 
majesty’s most honourable privy 
council. George earl of Pembroke 
and Montgomery, K.G. sworn go 
vernor of the island of Guernsey, 
wice earl Grey, dec. 

Foreign-ofice, Nov. 27. Hon, 
William Hill, appointed his ma- 
jesty’s envoy-extraordinary and mi- 
nister-plenipotentiary to the court 
of Sardinia; and Joseph Smith, 
esq. to be secretary of legation at 
that court. 

Whiteball, Nov. 28. His grace 
William Henry. Cavendish,” duke 
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of Portland, K.G.: 4 
*+ Tight hop 
Spencer Perceval ; right hon, Jolin 
Foster, chancellor of his Majesty’ 
exchequer of Ireland ; hon’ Wi, 
liam = Brodrick; hon, Will, 
Eliots;and William Sturges Bourne r 
esq.5 appointed COMM: ssioners for 
executing the cffice of treasurer of 
his miajesty’s exchequer—Righ 
. $ nt 
hon. Richard Ryder, appointed 
advocate-veneral, orjudge-marsha! 
of his majesty’s forces, ice N. 
Bond, resigned.— Thomas Hume, 
esq. M.D. appointed, by the duke 
of Cambridge, one of his royal 
highness’s physicians, : 

Dublin Castle, Nov... .’, Lord 
Henry Moore (vice the marquis of 
Drogheda, resigned), and William 
Bagwell, esq. appoimted muster. 
master-general of Treland. 

Whiteball, Dec. 1. Right ter, 
Edward “Venables Vernon, D.D. 
bishop of Carlisle,* recommended, 
by congé d'elire, to be elected arch- 
bish nT) of York, VICe Markham, dec. 

Queen’s palace, Dee. 9. Lieut. 
colonel George Smith, of his ma 
jesty’s 82d regiment of foot, 
knighted. 

W’biteball, Dec. 9. Right hon. 
lord Gienbervie, appointed survey: 
or-general of the woods and forests. 

Carleton-bouse, Dec. 9. Right 
hon. Gerard viscount Lake, ap- 
pointed, by the prince of Wales, 
receiver-general of the revenues of 
his royal highness’s duchy of Cor 
wall, vice Sheridan, resigned. 

Forvig n=dffite, Dec. 16. Edward 
Thornton, esq. appointed his ma- 
jesty’s envoy-extraordimary @ 
minister - plenipotentiary [0 
court of Sweden; and Chare 
Oakely, esq. to be secretary of le 
gation at that court. 

Whiteball, Dec. 19. Osbora 
Markham, John Fisher, so | 
anda rane rs. @ 
ander Loraine, ¢sq Pr le 


conimissioners for the geney® # 
parintendance 
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‘atendance and management of 
barrack department. ! 

Niecen-afice, Dee. 26. Lord vis 

count Sirangford, appointed his 

majesty’s envoy extraordinary and 

minister-plenipotentiary tothe court 

of her most faithful majesty the 
of Portugal. 

Piteball, Dee. 30. Sir Charles 

Brisbane, Kut. a captain in the 


royal navy, and senior officer of the’. 


squadroh of his majesty’s ships to 
which the island of Curagao and 
its dependencies surren fered on 
the Ist day of January last, per- 
mitted by his majesty, in considera- 
tion of his meritorious conduct.en 
that occasion, to bear the followiag 
honourable augmentation to the 
armorial ensigns used by his fami- 
ly: ez. “A chief embattled, 
thereon a ship of war under sail, 
between two castles ; and for crest, 
out of a naval crown, an arm em- 
bowed grasping a sword, and 
from the hand a medal suspended 
byaribbon ; motto, Curacao; and 
for supporters, on the dexter side 
a Britsh sailor, and on the sinister 
a Bsitish marine.”’ 





SHERIFFS appointed by bis ma- 
Jésly in council for the year 1807. 


Bedfordshire, Sir P. Monnoux, 
of Sandy, bart. 
Berkshire,George Henry Crutch- 
ley, of Sunning-hill-park, esq. 
Bucks, James Backwell Praed, 
of Tyringham, esq. 
Sunbridge, and Huntingdon, 
on” Squire, of Knapwell, esq. 
heshire, Francis Duckinefield 
stley, of Duckin gtield, esq. i 
Cumberland, J? 
5 terns esq. 
erbyshire, Sitwell Sitwell, of 
Renishall-}il), esq. ss 


- Tomlinson of 
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Devonshire, John’ Bulteel, of 


Ficet, esq. 

Dorsetshire, Arthur Cozens, of 
Yatminster, esq. 

Essex, William Matthew Raikes, 
of Walthamstow, esq. 

Gloucestershire; C. Evans, of 
Highgrovey esq. 

Herefordshire, Richard Sal- 
wey, of Brimfield-court, esq. 

Hertfordshire, G.- Caswell, of 
Sa¢omb Park, esq. 

Kent, John Simpson, of Fair. 
lawn, esq. 

Lancashire, Richard Legh, of 
Shaw-hill, esq. 

Leicestershire, Edward Dawson, 
of Whatton-house, esq. 

Lineolnshire, Marmaduke Nel- 
son Grayburne, of Barton, esq. 

Monmouthshire, W. Partridge, 
of Monmouth, esq. 

Norto!k, John Morse, of Mount 
Ida, esq. ‘ 

Northamptonshire, T. Tryon, of 
Bulwick, esq. 

Northumberland, Sir W. Blac- 
kett, of Matfen, esq. 

Nottinghamshire, J. Langden, 
of Brancote Hills, esq. 

Oxfordshire, William Hodges, 
of Bolney-court, esq. | 

Rutlandshire, William Shield, of 
Wing, esq. 

Shropshire, W. Charlton, of Ap- 
piey Castle, esq. 

Somersetshire, Sir J. Hawkins, 
of Kelson, bart. 

Southampton, David Lance, of 
Chisel, esq. 

Staffordshire, John Lane, of 
King’s Brow ley, esq. 

Suffolk, T’. Mills, of Great Sax- 
ham, esq. 

Surrey, James Newsome, of 
Wardsworth Lodge, esq. 

Sussex, John Micklethwaite, of 
Hich Ridge, esq. 

Warwicksh. Matthew Blackett 
Wise, of the Priory, Warwick, esq. 
(P 2) Wiltshire, 
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Wiltshire, T. Calley, of Burd- 
rop, esq. 
pottentiebdicin Tho. Bland, of 
Ham Court, esq. 
Yorkshire, Richard Fountayne 
Wilson, of Melton on the Hill, esq. 


SOUTH WALES. 


Brecon, Sackville Gwynne, of 

Tuymawr, esq. 
aermarthen, Sackville Gwynne, 
of Glanbrane, esq. 

Pembroke, John Colby, of Fy- 
nore, esq. 

Cardigan, T. Smith, of Foel Alt, 
esq. 
Glamorgan, George Wynch, of 
Clemenstone, esq. 

Radnor, Edm. Burton, of Llan- 
bister, esq. 


” 
NORTH WALEs, 
Merioneth, Rich 
rick, of Ucheldren ne at Ke, 


Caernarvon, Hugh wlands 
of Bodaden, esq. yoy 


Anglesea, Paul Pant 
Gwyn, esq. at 
ontgomery, David Edward 
Lewis Lloy, of Maydog, esq, 
Denbigh, Simon York, of Pr. 


ae esq. 
int, Samuel Mostyn, of Nant. 


gwelun, esq. 





SHERIFF appointed by bis 
highness the prince f Wales i 
Gouncil, for 1807. 


Cornwall, Sir William Pratt Call, 
of Whiteford, bart. 
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appress OF THE GOVERNMENT OF 
HAYTI TO THE COMMERCE OF 
NEUTRAL NATIONS. 


HE inhabitants of Hayti had 

scarcely delivered themselves 
from the French yoke, than they 
had another hydra to destroy, which 
they had nourished in their own 
bosom. Their whole attention is 
now turned to the cultivation of 
that valuable produce, which the 
mercantile part of Europe obtains 
ata great expense from the most 
distant countries. Our persevering 
industry has procured us a most 
abundant recompense for our labo- 
nous exertions. ‘he riches of our 
soil offer a most pleasing prospect to 
our speculations. Our warehouses, 
filled with all the productions of 
the Antilles, only wait the arrival 
of your mercantile Heets, to make 
an exchange of the manufactures 
of which we stand in need, for 
those which you require. If a 
system unfavourable to the pro- 
gress of commerce has hitherto 
interposed to prevent its success 
among us, that disastrous influence 
will shortly cease. ‘I'he imposture 
s dissipated, the phantom has dis- 
appeared, and all the illusions that 
overed round it are dispersed. So 
far is our government, in its pre- 
sent regenerated state, from Oppo- 
sng the freedom of commerce in 
Our ports, that it offers facilities to 
you which cannot be granted by 
#y other government. It is of 
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no consequence under what colours 
you may appear: the protection 
of your property, the security of 
your persons, and a rigid mainte- 
nance of the laws in every thing 
that relates to you, are guarantie 
on the faith of government. Solid 
regulations, and dictated by wisdom 
—duties arranged in proportion to 
the difficulties you may experience 
in gaining @ur ports, are equitably 
collected; great dispatch in expe- 
diting your vessels ; with men of in- 
tegrity in the direction of the pub- 
lic offices. Such are the changes 
on which you may have a per- 
fect reliance. The government is 
firmly persuaded, that, where a ree 
ciprocal advantage does not prevail, 
there can be no commerce. It has 
already directed the suppression of 
exclusive consignments ;. of the tax 
on the price of articles; of the 
privileges granted for the sale of 
coffee, as well as the obligation to 
take cargoes of sugar, kc. Every 
one will be at liberty to sell and to 
buy on the conditions that he shall 
judge most for his advantage. 
Those regulations, produced by igs 
norance, will no longer offer impe- 
diments to your speculations: your 
confidence will no longer be forced 
in favour of individuals who were 
equally strangers to you, and to 
the welfare of their country. Your 
friends, your own particular fac- 
tors, shall have the possession of 
your property; andthe government 
engages to grant them all the »ro- 
(P 3) . tection 
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tection which they can desire. The 
sanguinary horrors which have too 
notoriously marked the commence- 
ment of a cruel reign, will no 
more renew the sad spectacle of 
scenes that are past. Come with 
perfect confidence to trafhc in our 
ports: come and exchange the 
fruits of your industry for our rich- 
es; and be persuaded, that you 
will never have cause to repent of 
a reliance on our promises. 

At the same time, while the go- 
vernment is exciting all its efforts 
to procure you the advantages of a 
brilliant commerce, tt requires of 
your agents the same loyalty and 
good faith which it will exercise 
towards you. It also expresses its 
hope, that the base conduct of the 

rivateers of Louisiana will not be 
imitated, and that it will have no 


ca’ ._ 7” a ake ol ») \* 
iu <i 


con idence has bec , 

The ports are the Cape, Fort 
Dauphin, Port-de-Paix, the Go- 
naives, Saint Mark, Port-au-Prince, 
the Cayes, Jeremie, and Jacmel, 
where you may send your cargoes 
with the certainty of an advantage- 
ous return. 

The well known exactness with 
which the government of Havti 
acquits iis engagements, is a s0- 
Jemn pledge for the execution of 
the treaties it may enter into with 
you. Notwithstanding the mis- 
fortunes which preceded our inde- 
pendence, and the disastrous wars 
which it necessarily produced, the 
means of government have never 
failed of keeping pace with its 
wants. Such is .the astonishing 
extent of our resources, that even 
the vices of the preceding admi- 
nistration did not prevent the li- 
quidation of all its contracts. 
Judge then what will now be our 
prospect as well as yours, when a 
wise economy shall take the place 
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of prodigality, and that an ep; 
table collection of the revenues va 
determine the rights of governmeny 
as well a® those of individuals, 
Haste then to come ahd gail your. 
selves of these favourable disposi. 
tions, which your connections with 
us will confirm more and more 
Whatever may be the number of 
your vessels, whatever may be the 
extent of your speculations for our 
ports, enicrtain not the least appre. 
hension that you will not acquire 
a certam profit. An abundant 
harvest, commodities already pre- 
pared, wait your coming, and the 
certainty of an immediate sale of 
your cargoes is assured to you. 
Given at the Cape, October 24, 
1806, in the third year-of the 
independence of Hayti. 
The chief of the government of 
Hayt, Henry 
‘ ENRY CHRISTOPHE, 
By his excellency the secretary of 
the government, ; 
Ronanez the younger, 





BY HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF 
PRUSSIA. 

As inserted by authority in the 
gazette of Kongsberg, of the 
lst December, 1506. 

The battle of the 14th of Oc. 
tober, notwithstanding the coura- 
geous efforts of his majesty’s af 
mies, has been so unfortunate 
the Prussian arms, that the road to 
the capital, and even to the very 
heart of his majesty’s dominions 
has been left open to the enemys 
the king was, therefore, induced to, 
offer terms for an armusticé, © 
which he had every reason to 
pect a cordial acceptance on f 

art of the enemy, as, 0 the or 

of the battle, he recetv = * 


from the emperor Napole . 
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of friendly expressions ; but to this 
offer of the armistice the door of 

ance was shut, unless the 
king consented, as the Basis ot a 

, to certain sacriices incom- 
patible with his honour and dig- 
OT he king, who saw the full 
extent and magnitude of the mis- 
fortunes and dangers which un. 
avoidably surrounded his faithful 
subiects, preferred an immediate 
ov nl tranquilliiy to the re- 
mote and uncertain prospect of the 
return of the fortune of war in his 
favour: his majesty, therefore, im- 
mediately took the res lution of 
making such sacrifices, however 
great they might be, as were cogn- 
patible with the interests of his 
throne, and accordingly sent the 
minister of state, the marquis 
Luchessini, as early as the 1th of 
October, with ample diplomatic 
wowers, to the head quarte of 
the emperor and king Napoleon.— 
The sacrifices which the king had 
agreed to, on receiving the first 
dispatches from marquis Luc- 
chessini (to whom, in order to ic- 
celerate the business, his majesty 
bad sent major-general Zastrow), 
were so adequate to the advan- 
tages which the enemy by the for- 
tune of a single day had gained, 
that so early as the SOth of Octo- 
ber they were respectively ac- 
knowledged, and received as the 
basis of a treaty for peace, by the 
pepotentiary, the grand mar- 
shal of the palace, Duroc: upon 
this basis the peace itself was to 
have been concluded without delay, 
aad the king, on his own part, took 
all the necessar y measures to pro- 
vide that those conditions of peace 
should be punctually tulfilled, im- 
mediately after the signing of the 
Prculminaries thereof. The emperor 
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Napoleon, on the contrary, refused 
to put a stop to hostilities, and 
allowed his army not only to enjoy 
the advantages they already pos- 
sessed, but to proceed in acquiring 
new conquests; and even all the 
provinces of the king on the Oder 
and the Warte, destitute of garri- 
sons, were inundated with French 
troops, and thus these defenceless 
provinces felt all the horrors of 
War, as well as the capital. ‘ 
At the head-quarters, of the em- 
peror, even four days after the 
acceptance of the conditions of 
peace, 2 seditious proclamation 
was printed, published, and dis- 
tributed, intending to produce an 
iasurrection, or disturbances and 
rebellion amony the subjects of his 
majesty in South Prussia. Where. 
ever the enemy’s troops could find 
their way, the property of the king 
wus taken possession of, the royal 
treasures were seized, and it was 
attempted to seduce the servants 
of his majesty. from their lawfyl 
allegiance, and an oath was even 
tendered to them, whereby they 
were required to swear fealty to the 
Cnueiey, 
‘Those facts created a. suspicion 
that the emperor was not serious 
in his intention of concluding a 
peace upon the basic already un- 
derstood by the plenipotentiaries 
of both ations. The unceasing 
but ineZecitual endeavours of the 
plenipctentiaries of the king, not 
to break off entirely the thread of 
communicaion between the two 
belligerent powers, proved clearly 
to his majesty that his suspicion 
was well grounded, more particu- 
larly as the positive declaration 
that the ‘emperor, knowing the sj- 
tuation in which Prussia has been 
placed since the unfortunate battle 
of the l4th, must take advantage 
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of that situation for the conclusion 
of his peace with England and 
Russia,” leaves no doubt remain- 
ing with respect to the intentions 
of France. 

After this the formally con- 
cluded basis for peace was entirely 
set aside, and instead of it an ar- 
mistice was proposed on the part 
of the French, at the very mo- 
ment when it was thought that the 
basis of a definitive peace had been 
settled, and each new advantage 
gained in the interim by the French, 
now increased the severity of the 
demands mace upon Prussia. 

After having indulged them- 
selves in so many illusory hopes, 
the plenipotentiaries of the king at 
last thought themselves justified to 
conclude on the 16th of November 
the armistice hereafter inserted 

érbatim, in order to put a stop to 
the continually increasing demands 
of the enemy. This document 
was accompanied by the official 
declaration of the imperial mini- 
ster for foreign affairs, M. Tallev- 
rand, prince of Benevento, the 
contents of which prove more 
clearly than any thing that had 

one before, that Prussia would 
only flatter herself in vain, if she 
cherished the mos’ distant hope of 
a secure or lasting peace, notwith- 
standing the unheard-of sacrifices 
which the armistice imposed upon 
her. 

But if the king himself even had 
indulged such a hope, it was no 
longer in his power to fulfil those 
conditions in that armistice with 
regard to the Russian armies, be- 
cause, as the French troops during 
the negotiation had advanced even 
to the Vistula, his majesty was not 
in a situation to stop the march of 
the Russian armies, when their 
own frontiers were menaced by the 
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enemy. Thus no choice 

to the king ; he was prt es 
refuse his ratification of thee wo 
tice which the grand marta De 
roc brought to his heedienaent 
Osterode on the 20d of Novembe,, 

If any alrernative remained, j 
was one that implied the are, : 
plishing of impossibilitie — 

. © MES) Ore. to 
invite the cabinet of St, Peters 
burgh to unite wich his Majesty 
and agree upon the basis of 9 mh 
ams with the emperor Napo. 
eon for a general peace, 

This has been done; and thou 
there were but feeble hopes of e 
success of such an attempt, yet 
the king did not recall the Marquis 
Lachessini from the head-quarters 
of the emperor and king, 

During the time that the king 
was thus exhausting all the re 
sources in his power to stop the 
shedding of human blood, he was 
nevertheless busily occupied in 
bringing forward all the means of 
resistance which God has given 
him, 

While the fortresses, provided 
with ample means of defence, such 
as those ot Stettin, Custrin, Mag. 
deburg, &c., have been delivered 
up to the enemy in a most scandal. 
ous manner by their respective 
commanders, the other fortresses 
of the country, particularly those 
on the banks of the Vistula, have 
been now put in the best possible 
state of detence, and intrusted to 
the commana of brave and honour. 
able othcers. The rest of the 
marching regiments, which were 
quartered or encamped near the 
Vistula and Warte, shall be united 
with a numerous well disciplined 
and brave army brought to the a& 
sistarice of the king by his tree 
friend and faithful ally the emperor 


Alexander. While 
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While these united troops at- 
tack the enemy, a new and nume- 
rous army; which is, begun to be 
collected, well disciplined, and 
equipped for war, shall follow their 
fellow soldiers to the field of glory. 
Above all, the king relies on the 
support of that people, who glo- 
riously fought the battle in the 
seven years war against almost all 
Europe, and who did not despond 
nor waver in their allegiance to 
their monarch, even when the capi- 
tal and the greatest part of the 
kingdom were in the possession of 
the enemy ; his majesty looks with 
confidence to the support of that 
peo le who, upon that occasion, 
bike midst of unheard of perils 
and calamities, evinced an energy 
and firmness which has merited 
the applause of the present age, 
and secured them that of future 
generations. 

At the present moment there 
are even greater calls upon our 
energies, than there were at the 

riod of the above calamities. 
We now struggle fon all that is 
dear and honourable to us as a na- 
tien, or sacred to humanity. T'o 
preserve the independence and ex- 
istence of the. nation alone the 
king took up arms : this the nation, 
nay, the whole world knows; and 
the enemy will not be able to de- 
ceive the people by the phantom 
of a pretended coalition, of the 
existence of which he cannot pro- 
duce the least evidence. 

In her former struggles in the 
seven years war, Prussia stood 
alone, or at least without any ma- 
terial assistance from any other 
power. She then stood up against 
the first powers in Europe. In the 
Present strugele she can reckon 
upon the assistance of the powerful 
and magnanimous Alexander, who 
with his whale strength stands for- 
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ward for the preservation of Prus- 
sia. Prussia in this great straggle 
has only one interest m common 
with Russias both will stand and 
fall together. With such an inti- 
mate union of both powers in such 
a holy struggle against an enemy 
whose success has raised him to 
such a giddy height, that he knows 
no limits to his career, the issue of 
the struggle cannot long remain 
doubrful. 

Perseverance in danger, accord- 
ing to the glorious example of opr 
forefathers, can and will alone 
lead us on to victory. 

{Here follows the Armistice 
concluded at Charlottenburg, oa 
the [6th of November, 1806. ] 








= 


Nore of C. M. Taccreyvranp, 
prince of Benevento, delivered 
im after the armistice between 
France and Prussia was signed. 
The undersigned minister for 

foreign affairs has received his im- 
perial and royal majesty’s com- 
mands, to declare to their excel- 
lencies the marquis Luchessini and 
the general Von Zastrow, plenipos 
tentiaries of his majesty the king 
of Prussia, as follows :— 

Four coalitions, of which the last 
has brought on the present war, 
were formed against France :—all 
four have been conquered: the 
victories which his imperial and 
royal majesty has _— over 
them, have subjected under his 
ower very extensive dominions.— 

Thrice has France, actuated by a 

moderation unexampled in history, 

determined to give back the whole, 
or at least the greater part of her 
conquests, and has re-established 
princes upon their thrones, without 
any great diminution of that power 
which they had forfeited in conse- 
quence of the emperor’s victories.— 


Although 
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Although the emperor has thrice 
acted in this manner, yet he is will- 
mg once more to display his extra- 
oadliies moderation, * though it 
might produce, before the lapse of 
ten years, even:a fifth coalition. 

In the course of those continual- 
ly renewed wars, France, Spain, 
and Holland have lost their colo- 
nies. It is natural, it is just, that 
those countries which, by the laws 
of war, have come into the pos- 
session of the emperor, should 
serve as compensations for those 
colonies. But the most material 
injury which the fourth coalition 
has done to France, is, that the 
Porte has lost its independence. 
Wallachia and Moldavia were go- 
verned by two men who were justly 
deposed by the Porte ; but she has 
been forced to reinstate them. in 
their dignities by the threats of 
Russia; and those concessions on 
the part of the Porte, may be 
reckoned as actual conquests by 
Russia: if, therefore, the total in- 
dependence of the Porte ought to 
be a chief point to France, his 
majesty the emperur would lose 
the greatest advantage of his victo- 
ries, if he were not to obtain the 
guarantee of the future mdepen- 
dence of thut power.-—Ilis im- 

rial majesty, therefore, cannot 
in the least consent to the réstora- 
tion of the conquered countries, 
until the-+full enjoyment of the 
rights of the Porte over Wallachia 
and Moldavia is acknowledged, 
and its total independence recog- 
nised and guarantied, 

The undersigned has the ho- 
nour to renew to their excellencies 
the marquis Luchessini, and the 
general Von Zastrow, the assurance 
ot his high consideration. 

C. M Tarceyranp, 
Prince of Benevento. 
Berlin, Nov. 16, 1806. 
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The following proclamation was ; 
sued by the Emrsxon of Rese 


Alexander, emperor &e, 


Our manifesto of the S0h of 
August declared the situation of 
our affairs with the French 
vernment. At that period of oyr 
hostile situation, Prussia still form. 
ed a barrier between us and the 
French, who tyrannized over ya. 
rious parts of Germany. But, 
soon after, the fire of war blazed 
out in Prussia also; after various 
disasters and important losses on 
her part, our own dominions op 
the frontiers are now threatened by 
the flame. To Russians, aceustom. 
ed to love the glory of their 
country, and to sacrifice every 
thing to it, it is unnecessary to ex. 
plain how unavoidable these events 
have made the present war. Ho. 
nour unsheathed our sword for the 
protection of our allies ; how much 
more justly must it be drawn for 
the defence of our own safety! 
Before these events could approach 
our frontiers, we took, at an early 
period, every measure to be ready 
to meet them. Having, in good 
time, ordered our army to move 
beyond the frontier, we have now 
commissioned our general field 
marshal Kamenskoy to command 
it, and 'to act against the enemy 
with all the forces intrusted to him, 
We are assured, that all our faith 
ful subjects will join, us in fervent 
prayerstothe Almighty, whodirects 
the fate of states and theissueofbat- 
tles, that he may take our righte 
ous cause under his all-powerful 
protection; that his victorious 
strength and blessing may direct 
the Russian armies employed ™ 


repelling the general foe of Eu: 
rope. We are confident that our 


faithful subjects of the government 


on the frontier will, in the preset 
circuae 
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circumstances particularly, redou- 
ble the proofs of their attachment, 
gnd_ their zeal for the common 
xd; and that, unshaken by fear 
or. delusive promises, they will 
tread with firmness the same path 
ia which, under the protection, of 
the laws and of a mild govern; 
ment, they have hitherto enjoyed 
tranquillity and undisputed proper- 
ty, and shared in the universal 
perity of the whole empire. 
astly, we are confident tbat all 
the chiidren of the land, relying 
on the help of God, on the valonr 
ef our tioops, and on the known 
experience of their leader, will spare 
no sacrifice, no efforts, which pa- 
triotism ard the safety of our coun- 
try may demand. 
bt. Petersburg, Nov. 28. 1806, 





General Kosciusxo published 
an address to his countrymen, the 
principal parts of which are as 
tollow :-— 


“ Amidst the clangour of arms, 
which re-echoes from Poland, Kos- 
ciusko is about.to join you. In the 
enterprise of the ['rench, in their tri- 
pmphs, and by their awtul eagle ho- 
vering before them, you will distine 
guish those legions which display 
their courage in the four quarters of 
the globe, and in one campaign 
have dispersed the united force of 
two great empires, and have late- 
lyin one week annihilated the la- 
bour of a century, the work of 
Frederick, and the trophies of his 
old and celebrated generals. 

“ Dear countrymen and friends, 
who have proved yourselves to pos- 
sess a degree of fortitude equal to 
our inistortunes ; vou who, banish- 
ed from your native soil, have 
remamed under a nation friendly 
Ww Poland ; and you who, having 
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hecome Strangers in the heart of 
\nat cauntry, nevertheless preserve 
ed the sense.of glory, and the re- 
collection of our brethren, arise 3 
ihe great nation is before you: Na- 
poleon expects, and Kosciusko calls 
you ! 

“1 soon shall again behold the 
paternal earth which my arm de- 
fended; those fields which I have 
bathed with my blood; and with 
tears of joy l embrace those unfors 
tunate friends whom I was not per- 
mitted to follow to the grave. Bee» 
loved and bravecoyntrymen, whom 
I was compelled to abandon to the 
yoke of the conquerors, I have 
only lived to avenge your wrongs, 
and | now return to restore you to 
freedom. Sacred remains of my 
country! [hail you with transport, 
and embrace you with a sacred 
mania. I will join you never more 
to part. Worthy of the great man 
who,e arm is extended towards you, 
worthy of the Poles who now hear 
my voice, I shall endeavour to es- 
tablish a more splendid and stable 
basis ; or, if the name of my native 
country amounted to no more with 
my fellow citizens than empty 
words, in this case I shall know 
how to avoid my disaster aad your 
diserace, by burying myself under 
the noble ruins of our aspiving for- 
tune. But no, the good times of 
Poland have returned! Destiny 
has not led Napoleon and his in- 
vincibles to the shores of the Vis- 
tula without an object. We are 
under the xgis of the monarch 
who vanguishes <lifficulties as it 
were by a miracle, and the reant~ 
mation of Poland is too glorious a 
subjectnot to have been feft by the 
eterMal judge for him to achieve.” 

(Signed) Kosciusko, 

Paris, Nov, 1. 
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NEUTRAL NATIONS. 

Order of council relative to the 
commerce of neutral nations 
with the ports of France: 

At the court at the Queen’s pa- 
lace, the 7th of January, 1807; 
present, the King’s most excellent 
majesty in council : 

hereas the French government 

has issued certain orders, which, in 
violation of the usages of war, pur- 
port to prohibit the commerce of all 
neutral nations with his majesty’s 
dominions ; and also to prevent such. 
nations from trading with any other 
country, in any articles the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of his 
majesty’s dominions; and whereas 
the said government has also 
taken upon itself to declare all his 
majesty’s dominions to be in a state 
of blockade, at a time when the 
fleets of France and her allies are 
themselves confined within their 
own ports, by the superior valour 
and discipline of the British navy ; 
and whereas such attempts on the 
art of the enemy would give to 

Pic Majesty an unquestionable right 

of retaliation, and would warrant 

his majesty in entorcing the same 
rohibition of all commerce with 
hag which that power vainly 
hopes toeffect against the commerce 
of his maiesty’s subjects, a prohi- 
bition which the superiority of his 
majesty’s naval forces might enable 
him to support, by actually invest- 
ing the ports and coasts of the 
enemy with numerous squadrons 
and cruizers, so as to make the en- 
trance or approach thereto mani- 
festly dangerous: and whereas his 
majesty, though unwilling to fol- 
low the examples of his enemies, 
by proceeding to an extremity so 
distressing to all nations not enga- 
ged in the war, and carrying on 
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their accustomed trade, 
himself bound by a due to 
the just defence of the rights and 
interests Of his people, not to suffer 
such measures to be taken by the 
enemy, without taking some 

on his part, to restrain this vio 
and to retgrt upon them the evils 
of their own injustice ; his maj 

is thereupon pleased, by anaes 
the advice of his privy council, to 
order, and it is hereby ordered, that 
no vessel shall be permitted to trade 
from one port to another, both 
which ports shall belong to, or be 
in the possession of, France or her 
allies, or shall be so far under their 
control, as that British vessels may 
not freely trade thereat; and the 
commanders of his majesty’s ships 
of war and privateers shall be and 
are hereby instructed, to warn every 
neutral vessel coming from anysuch 
port, and destined to another such 
port, to discontinue her voyage, and 
not to proceed to any such port; 
and any vessel, after being so warn- 
ed, or any vessel coming from any 
such port, after a reasonable time 
shall have been afforded for receiv- 
ing information of this his majesty’s 
order, which shall be found pro- 
ceeding to another such port, shall 
be captured and brought in, and, 
together with her cargo, shall be 
condemned as lawful prize. And 
his majesty’s principal secretanes 
of state, the lords commissioners 
of the admiralty, and the jud 
of the high court of admiralty, 
and courts of vice-admiralty, are 
to take the necessary measuresheres 


in as to them shall respectively 


yet feels 








‘ tain, 

Sr W. Fawxtner, 

Return of the effective strength of 
Orcess 


the regular and militia 
ma 
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made out to the Ist of January, 
and laid before parliament. 


e e - = - - eo 22,652 
Cavalry 8,090 


ee 101,008 


pone battalions *- - - : mel 
eteran battalions _ aS) ¢ 621 
¥ Cavalry 72 


Foreign and local COrps 9 1 fanery 19,561 
Cavalr 547 
German legion ~~ Infantry 7,858 
Cavalry 547 
Infantr 7,858 

Arthearmy J Genera oat 
depot deserters, and 383 

unattached men 


Total (Regular Army) - 178,506 
titi British - 54,686 
Militia - - - Irish = = 21,573 


General total - ~ 254,665 


—— = er 


Abroad - - - - + - -86,144 
At home + - - - + 168,521 


The supplies for Great Britain 
and Ireland, voted for the ensuing 
year, are, 

For the navy, exclusive of the  L. 

ettraordinaries - - + 16,977,888 
For the army - + = = 13,644,098 
For the barrack department - 975,687 
For the commissary general's 

department + - - - = 801,527 
Forordnance « - = + = $,743,760 
For miscellaneous service - 7,866,000 
Votes of credit - + ~ = 3,000,000 


The amount of the annual expen- 
ses of Great Britain and Ireland is, 
therefore, nearly forty-seven mil- 
lions for 1807. 


—e, 





TREATY OF PEACE 


Between his majesty the emperor 
of the French, king of Italy, 
and his serene highness the 
elector of Saxony. 


Art. I. From the day of the 
signing of the treaty, there shall 
be peace and perfect friendship be- 
tween the emperor of the French, 
king of Italy, and protector of the 
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confederation of the Rhine, on the 
one part, and his serene electoral 
highness the elector of Saxony on 
the other. ; 

II. His electoral highness ac« 
cedes to the treaty of confederation 
and alliance, concluded at Paris on 
the 12th of July in the present year: 
and by such accession he succeeds 
to all the rivileges and obligations 
of the alliance, in the same way 
as if he were a principal contract- 
ing party to the said treaty. 

ILI. His eleetoral highness will 
assume the title of king, and take 
his place in the college in the rank 
of kings, according to the order of 
his introduction. 

IV. Hecannot, without the pre- 
vious consent of the contederation 
of the Rhine, in any case, or for 
any cause whatever, allow a pase 
sage through the kingdom of Sax 
ony to any army, or corps, or de- 
tachment of troops, appertainin 
to a power not a party to the said 
confederation. 

V. The laws and ordinances 
which define the several rites of the 
various forms of worship establish- 
ed in Germany, having been abo- 
lished by the effect of the dissolu- 
tion of the ancient Germanic body, 
and moreover not being compatible 
with the principle upon which the 
confederation has been formed, the 
exercise of the catholic worship 
shall, throughout the whole king- 
domof Saxony, be fully assimilated 
to theexercise of the Lutheran form 
of worship, and the followers of 
the two religions shall, without 
restriction, enjoy the same civil and 
political rights. This object is a 
particular condition with his ma- 
jesty the emperor and king. 

VI. His majesty the emperor of 
the French undertakes, that by the 
future treaty of peace with Prussia, 
the Cothuffer Creis, or circle of Co- 
thus, 
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thus, shall be ceded to his majesty 
the king of Saxony. 

VIL. His majesty the king of 
Saxony cédes to such prince as shall 
be named by his majesty the empe- 
ror of the French, and in that part 
of Thuringia situated between the 
principalities of Etchfield and Er- 
furt, a territory equal in revenue 
and population to the circle of Co- 
thus, which territory, serving as 
a point of union between the said 
principalities, shall be possessed by 
the said prince in full and entire 
sovereignty.—The limits of this 
territory shall be fixed by com- 
missaries appointed for that pur- 
pose, immediately ‘after the ex- 
chaneé of the ratifications, 

VIII. The centingent of the 
kingdom of Saxony, im case of way, 
shall consist in the whole of 20,0 
men. 

1X. During the present cam- 
paign, considering what has hap- 
pened, the contingent of the king- 
dom of Saxony shall be 15,000 
cavalry, 4200 infantry, 300 ar- 
tillery, and 12 pieces of cannon. 

X. No contributions sha!! be le. 
vied after the signing of the present 
treaty. 

XI. The present treaty shall be 
ratified, aud the ratification ex- 
changed at Dresden, in the course 
of eight days. 

Done at Posen Dec. 11, 1806. 

(Signed) Duroc. 
Cuartes, Count De Boze. 


-— 


The following decree was pub- 
lished by the French emperor, 
dated at Posen, Dec. 15. 

Napoleon, emperor of the French, 

&e. ; 
We have decreed as follows :— 
Article 1. All the English mer- 
chandize, or productions of the 

English colonics, which have been 





placed under requisition at Ham. 
burgh, Lubeck, and Bremen, shal] 
be immediately removed to France: 
2. The governor general of the 
Hanse¢ towns, our minister at Ham. 
burgh, and our intendant for the 
said towns, shall form a council tor 
the aceountability and removal of 
the merchandize. -They shallcors 
respond with ourminister of finances 
with respect to the magazines to be 
established at the points onthe fron. 
tiers of France where the English 
inerchahdize shall be deposited, 
3. Our ministers of war andof f. 
nances are charged with the execu. 
tion of this decree. 
(Signed) Naporeoy. 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


Washington City, Dee. 2. 
This day, at twelve o’clock, the 
president of the United: States 
communicated, by. Mr. Coles his 
secretary, the following message 
to both houses of congress :— 
Tothe senate und house of represen. 
tatives of the United States of 
America, in congress assembled. 
It would have given me, fellow 
citizens, great satisfaction to an- 
nounce, in the moment of your 
meeting, that the difficulties i our 
foreign relations, existing at the 
time of our last separation, had 
been amicably and justly terminat- 
éd. I lest no time in taking those 
measures which were most likely to 
bring them to such a termination, 
by special missions, charged with 
such powers and instructions, 
in the event of failure, could leave 
no imputation on either our Me 
deration or forbearance.—The 
lays, which have since taken place 
in our negotiations with the Bry 
overnment, appear to have pro 


ceeded from causes which do net 
forbid 
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m2? 
it. J 
forbid the expectation that, during 
the course of the, session, I may be 
enabled to lay before you their 
fnal issue. What will be that of 
the negotiations for settling our 
differences with Spain, nothing 
which bad taken place at the date 
of our last dispatches enables us 
to pronounce. On the western side 
of the Mississippi, she advanced 
in considerable force, and took 

stat the settlement of Bayon 
Pierre, on the Red River. This 
village was originally settled by 
France, was held by her as long as 
she held Louisiana, and was de- 
livered to Spain only as a part of 
Louisiana. Being small, insulat- 
ed, and distant, it was not observ- 
ed, at the moment of redelivery 
to France and the United States, 
that she continued a guard of half 
a dozen men, which had been sta- 
tioned there. A proposition, how- 
ever, having been lately made by 
our commander in chief, to assume 
the Sabinie river, as a temporary 
line of separation between the 
troops of the two nations, until the 
issue of our negotiations shall be 
known, this has been referred by 
the Spanish commandant to his 
superior, and in the mean time he 
has withdrawn his force to the 
western side of the Sabine river. 
The correspondence on this sub- 
ft now communicated, will ex- 
bit, more particularly, the pre- 
sent state of things in that quarter. 

The nature of that country re- 
quiresindispensably that an unusual 
Proportion of the force employed 
there should be cavalry, or mount- 
ed infantry. In order, therefore, 
that the commanding officer might 
be enabled to act with effect, I had 
authorised him to call on the go- 
vernors of Orleans and Mississippi 
for a corps of five hundred volun- 
er cavalry. he temporary ar- 
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rangement he has proposed, may 
perhaps render this unnecessary. 
But I inform you, with great pleas 
sure, of the promptitude with which 
the inhabitants of those territories 
have tendered their services in de« 
fence of their country. It has doné 
honour to themselves, entitled them 
to the confidence of their fellow 
citizens in every part of the union, 
and must strengthen the general 
determination to protect them effi« 
caciously, under all circumstances 
which may occur. | 

Having received information; 
that, in another part of the United 
States, a great number of private 
individuals were combining to- 
gether, arming and organizing 
themselves, contrary to law,’ to 
carry on a military expedition 
against the territories of Spain, 
{ thought it necessary, by procla- 
mation, as well as by special or- 
ders, to take measures for prevent- 
ing and suppressing this enterprise, 
for seizing the vessels, arms, and 
other means provided for it, and 
for arresting and bringing to jus- 
tice its anthors and abettors. ‘It 
was due to that good faith which 
ought ever to*be the rule of action 
in public as well as in private trans* 
actions ; it was due to good order, 
and regular government, that, 
while the public force was acting 
strictly on the defensive, and mere- 
ly to protect our citizens from age 
gression, the criminal attempts of 
private individuals to decide for 
their country the question of peace 
or war, by commencing active and 
imnauthorised hostilities, should be 
promptly and efficaciously  sup- 
pressed, 

Whether it will be necessary to 
enlarge our regular force, will de- 
pend on the result of our negotia- 
tions with Spain. But as it 1s un- 
certain when that result will be 
known, 
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known, the provisional measures 
requisite for that, and to meet any 
intervening to that quar- 
ter, will be a subject for your early 
consideration. 
_ The possession of both banks of 
the Mississippi reducing to a single 
point the defence of that river, its 
waters, and the country adjacent, 
it becomes highly necessary to 
provide for that point a more ade- 
quate security. Some position, 
above its mouth, commanding the 
passage of the river, should be 
rendered sufficiently strong to cover 
the armed vessels which may be 
stationed there for defence; and, 
in conjunction with them, to pre- 
sent an insuperable obstacle to any 
force attempting to pass. ‘The 
approaches to the city of New Or- 
leans, from the easterm quarter 
also, will require to be examined, 
and more effectually guarded. 
For the internal support of the 
country, the encouragement of a 
strong settlement on the western 
side of the Mississippi, within reach 
of New Orleans, will be worthy 
the consideration of the legislature. 
The gun-boats, authorised by an 
act of the last session, are so far ad- 
vanced, that they will be ready for 
service in the ensuing spring. Cir- 
cumstances permitted us to allow 
the time necessary for their more 
solid construction. As a much 
larger number will still be wanting, 
to place our sea-port towns and 
waters in that state of defence to 
which we are competent, and they 
entitled, a similar appropriation 
for a further provision of them, is 
recommended for the ensuing year. 
A further appropriation will also 
be necessary for repairing fortifica- 
tions already established, and the 
erection of such other works as 
may have real effect in obstructing 
the approach of an enemy to our 
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sea-port towns, or their remain3 
before them. Ne 


In a country whose constitutj 
is derived from the will of the 
ple, directly expressed by their free 
suffrages, where the principal er. 
ecutive functionaries, and x es 
the legislature, are renewed by 
them at short periods, where, un. 
der the character of jurors, they 
exercise in person the greatest pro 
portion of the judiciary powers, 
where the laws are consequently so 
formed and administered as to bear 
with equal weight and favour on 
all, restraining no man in the pure 
suits of honest industry, and secur. 
ing to every one the property which 
that acquires, it would not be sup. 
posed that any safeguards could be 
needed against insurrection or en- 
terprise on the public peace or 
authority. The laws, onl 
aware that these should not be 
trusted to moral restraints only, 
have wisely provided punishment 
for these crimes, when committed, 
But would it not be salutary to give 
also the means of preventing ther 
commission? Where an enterprise 
is meditated by private individuals, 
against a foreign nation in amity 
with the United States, powers of 
prevention, to a certain extent, are 
riven by the laws. Would the 
not be as reasonable and useful, 
where the enterprise preparing Is 
against the United States? While 
adverting to this branch of law, it 
is proper to observe, that in enter 
prises meditated against foreign 
nations, the ordinary process 
binding to the observance of the 
ace and good behaviour, could 
it be extended to acts to be done 
out of the jurisdiction of the Unit- 
ed States, would be effectual m 
some cases where the offender 1 
able to keep out of sight every 1" 


dication of his purpose which = 
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jaw on him the exercise of the 
powers noW given by law. 
The states on the coast of Bar- 


sem generally disposed, at 


to respect peace and friend- 
ship, With Tunis alone, some 
uncertainty remams. Persuaded 
chat it is Our interest to Maintain 
oar peace withthem onequal terms, 
«not at all, I propose to send, in 
joe time, a reinforcement into the 
\editerranean, unless previous in- 
formation shall show it to be un- 
necessary. 

We continue to receive proofs of 
the growing attachment of our In- 
dian neighbours, and of their dis 
position to place all their interests 
vader the patronage of the United 
Sates, These dispositions are in- 
sired by their confidence in our 
justice; und in the sincere concern 
we feel for their welfare. And as 
lng as we discharge these high 
and honourable functions with the 
integrityand good faith which alone 
ca entitle us to their continuance, 
wemay expect to reap the just re- 
ward in their peace and friendship. 

The expedition of Messrs. Lewis 
and Clarke, for exploring the river 
Missouri, and the best communica- 
ton from that to the Pacific Ocean, 
has had ail the success which could 
mve been expected, They have 
inetd the Missouri nearly to its 
surce, descended the Columbia to 
the Pacific Ocean, ascertained, with 
«curacy, the geography of that 
“erestiag communication across 
“si continent, learntthe character 
“wecountry, of its commerce and 
mMaotants ; and it is but jastice to 
that Messrs. Lewis and Clark e, 
—- Lier brave companions, hiav e, 
a el service, deserved 

Of their country. 
wee alamptto explore the Red 
Freeman the ™ direction of Mr, 

_— 10UL)) Cc 


nducted witha 
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zeal and prudence meriting en. 
tire approbation, has not been 
equally suecessful.—A fter proceed- 
ing up it about six hundred miles, 
nearly as far as the French setile- 
ments had extended, while the 
country was in their possession, ou? 
geographers were obliged to return 

without completing their work. 

Very useful additions have also 
been made to our knowledge of 
the Mississippi, by lieutenant Pike, 
who has ascended it to its source, 
and whose journal and map, givin 
the details of his journey, wil 
shortly be ready for communica- 
tion to both houses of congress. 
Those of Messrs, Lewis, Clarke, 
and Freeman, will require further 
time to be digested and prepared. 
These important surveys, in ad- 
dition to those before possessed, 
furnish materials for commencing 
an accurate map of the Mississippi 
and its western waters. Some prine 
cipal rivers, however, remain stil] 
to be explored, towards which the 
authorization of congress, by mo- 
derate appropriations, will be ro- 
quisite, 

I congratulate you, fellow citi- 
zens, on the approach of the pe- 
riod at which you may interpose 
your authority, constitutionally, to 
withdraw the citizens of the Unit- 
ed/ States from ali further partici- 
pation in those violations of human 
rights, which have been so long 
continued on the unofiending in- 
habitants of Africa, and which the 
morality, the reputation, and the 
best interests of our country have 
long been eager to proseribe. Al- 
though no law you may pass can 
take prohibitory effect ull the Grsi 
day of the year 1808, yet the 1m- 
tervening period is not too lo if LO 
prevent, by timely notice, expedi- 
tions which cannot be compieied 
before that cuy. 
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The receipts of treasury, during 
the year ending on the 30th day of 
September last, have amounted to 
Rear fifteen millions of dollars; 
which have enabled us, after meet- 
‘ing the current demands, to pay 
two millions seven hundred thou- 
sand dollars ofthe American claims, 
in part of the price of Louisiana; 
to pay, of the funded debt, up- 
wards of three millions of principal, 
and nearly four of interest ; and, in 
addition, to reimburse, in the course 
of the present month, near two mil- 
lions of five and a half per cent. 
stock. These payments and reim- 
bursements of the funded debt, 
with those which had been made 
in the four years and a half pre- 
ceding, will, at the close of the 
present year, have extinguished 
upwards of twenty-three millions 
of principal. 

The duties composing the Me- 
diterranean fund will cease, by law, 
at the end of the present session. 
Considering, however, that they 
are levied chiefly on luxuries, and 
that we have an impost on salt, a 
necessary of life, the free use of 
which otherwise is so important, I 
recommend to your consideration 
the suppression of the duties on 
salt, and the continuation of the 
Mediterranean find, instead there- 
of, for a short time; after which, 
that also will become unnecessary 
for any purpose now within con- 
templation. 

When both of these branches of 
revenue shall, in this way, be re- 
linquished, there will still, ere long, 
be an accumulation of moneys tn 
the treasury, beyond the instal- 
ment of public debt, which we are 
permitted by contract to pay. They 
cannot, then, without a modifica- 
tion assented to by the public cre- 
ditors, be applied to the extinguish. 
ment of this debt, and the come 
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plete liberation of our revennes 
the most desirable of al} oh; 
Nor, if our peace costinags, 
they be wanting for any other er. 
isting purpose, The question, 
therefore, now comes forward, To 
what other object shall these er. 
pluses be appropriated, and the 
whole surplus of impost, after the 
entire discharge of the public deb: 
and during those intervals when 
the purposes of war shall not call 
for them? Shall we suppress the 
impost, and give that advantave to 
foreign over domestic mannfac. 
tures? On a few articles of mor 
general and necessary use, the sup. 
pression, in due season, will doub:. 
less be right; but the great mass 
of the articles on which IMpost is 
paid are foreign luxuries, pur. 
chased by those only who are rich 
enorgh to afford themselves the 
use of them. Their patriotism 
would certainly prefer its contine- 
ance, and application to the great 
purposes of the public education, 
roads, rivers, canals,and such other 
objects of public improvement as 
it may be thought proper to add to 
the constitutional enumeration ot 
federal powers. By these opera 
tions, new channels of commun 
cation will be opened between the 
states; the lines of separation will 
disappear, their interests will be 
identitied, and their umon cement. 
ed by new and indissoluble ties. 
Education is here placed among 
the articles of public care, not that 
it would be proposed to take its oe 
dinary branches out of the hands 
of private enterprise, which aq 
nages so much better all the con- 
cerns to which it is equal ; but @ 
public institution can alone supp.) 
those sciences, which, though . 
ly called for, yet are necessar’ : 
complete tht circle, all the parts 


: : ymprove- 
which contribute to the Tiles 
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ment of the country, and some of 
them to its preservation. | 
The subject is now proposed for 


the consideration of congress, be- 
causes if approved, by the time the 
state legislatures shall have deli- 
berated on this extension of the 
federal trusts, and the Jaws shall 
have passed, and other arrange- 
ments been made for their execu- 
tion, the necessary funds will be on 
band,and withoutemployment. I 
suppose an amendment of the con- 
gitution, by consent of the states, 
necessary; because the objects 
now recommended are not among 
those enumerated in the constitu- 
tion, and to which it permits the 
ublic moneys to be applied. 

The present consideration of a 
national establishment for educa- 
ton, particularly, is rendered pro- 
per by this circumstance also, that 
if congress, approving the propo- 
sition, shall yet think it more eligi- 
ble to found it on a donation of 
lands, they have it now in their 
power to endow it with those which 
will be among the earliest to pro- 
duce the necessary income. ‘This 
foundation would have the advan- 
tage of being independent on war, 
which may suspend other improve- 
ments, by requiting for its own 
purposes the resources destined for 
them, 

This, fellow-citizens, is the state 
of the public interests, at the pre- 
sent moment, and according to the 
information now possessed. But 
wuch is the situation of the nations 
ot Europe, and such, too, the pre- 
dcament in which we stand with 
some of them, that we cannot rely 
with certainty on the present aspect 
ot our affairs, that may change 
trom moment to moment, during 
we course of your session, or afier 
You sbali have separated. Our 
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duty is, therefore, to act upon the 
things as they are, and to make a 
reasonable provision for whatever 
they may be. Were armies to be 
raised whenever a speck of war is 
visible in our horizon, we never 
should have been without them. 
Our resources would have been ex- 
hausted on dangers which have 
never happened, instead of being 
reserved for what is really to take 
place. A steady, perhaps a quicken- 
ed pace in preparations for the des 
fence of our sea-port towns and 
waters, an early settlement of the 
most exposed and vulnerable parts 
of the country, a militia, so orga- 
nized that its effective portions can 
be called to any point inthe union, 
or volunteers instead of them, to 
serve a sufficient time, are means 
which may always beready,yet never 
preying upon our resources until 
actually called into,use. They 
will maintain the public interests, 
while a more permanent force shall 
be in a course of preparation. But 
much will depend on the prompti- 
ude with which these means can 
be brought into activity. If war 
be forced upon us, in spite of our 
long and vain appeals to the justice 
of nations, rapid and vigorous 
movements, in its outset, will go 
far towards securing us in its course 
and issue, and towards throwing 
its burdens on those who render 
necessary the resort {rom reason to 
force. 

The result of our negotiations, 
or such incidents in their course as 
may enable us to infer their pro- 
bable issue; such further move- 
ments also on our western frontier 
as may show whether war is to be 
pressed there, while negotiation is 
protracted elsewhere, shall be com- 
municated to you from time to 
time, as they become kaown to me; 
( 2) with 
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with whatever other information I 
possess, er may receive, which may 
aid your deli ons on the great 
national interests committed to 
your charge. 


Dec. 2, 1806. 


Tu. Jerrerson, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Dec. 3. 


Special message from the president 
of the United States. 

T’'o the senate and house of repre- 
sentatives of the United States of 
America. 

I have the satisfaction to inform 
you, that the negotiation depend. 
ing between the United States and 
the government of Great Britain 
is proceeding in a spirit of friend- 
ship and accommodation, which 
promises a result of mutual advan- 
tage. Delays, indeed, have taken 
place, occasioned by the long illness 
and subsequent death of the British 
minister charged with that duty. 

But the commissicners appointed 

by that government to resume the 

negotiation hare shown every dis- 
yOsitiomt to hasten its progress ; it ts, 
toenail a work of time; as many 
arrangements :tre necessary to place 
our future harmony on stable 
grounds. In the mean time, we 
find, by the communications of our 
plenipotentiaries, that a temporary 
suspension of the act of the last ses- 
sion, prohibiting certain importa. 
tions, would, as a mark of candid 
disposition on our part, and of con- 
fidence in the temper and views 
with which they have been met, 
havea happy etlect on its course. 
A step so friendly will afford 
further evidence, that all our pro- 
ceedings have flowed from views 
of justice and conciliation, and that 
we give them willingly that form 
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whichmay best meet c 
dispositions. T*POtding 
_ Add to this, that the same 
tives which produced the poitpees 
ment of the act, till the 15th of 
November last, are in favour of ~ 
further ~~ ; and as we ves 
reason to hope that it may 
yield to arrangements of mutys) 
consent and convenience, jstice 
seems to require that the same 
measure may be dealt out to the 
few cases which may fall within its 
short course, as to all others pre. 
ceding and following it. I cannot, 
there ore, but recommend the suse 
pension of this act for a reasonable 
time, on consideration of justice, 
amity, and the public interest, 
TH. Jarrersoy, 





Proclamation of his Prussian ma 
jesty to the inhabitants of Silesia. 


Brave inhabitants of Silesia, 


Among the mournful events 
which have taken place during the 
course of the present war, there is 
nothing that has so much filled 
with grief the heart of his majesty, 
as to see a considerable part of his 
provinces and faithful subjects op- 
pressed by the weight of sufferings, 
which must be the mevitable con- 
sequence of a war, in which the 
enemy, by his manner of making 
war, unusual in our time, entirely 
exhausts the country through which 
he passes, with forced requisitions 
of every kind, and by large bodies 
of marauders who swarm round 
his disciplined armies, and who, in- 
capable of sparing, treat thé a 
warrior ana the unhappy peace- 
able inhabitant with the same cruel- 
ty, and every where leave bebind 
them traces of the grossest barbart- 


ty, deserts, and ashes ; even where, 
through 
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fear of violence, the un- 
inhabitants have shown the 
greatest submission in the reception 
of those destroying»hordes. 
His majesty perceives that his 
faithful Silesian provinces are now 


threatened with the same wretched 


It insensibly grieves his majesty 
that he is prevented by the situa- 
tion of afhairs which renders his 

necessary at other points, 
from hastening in person to the aid 
of his faithful Silesians, who have 
atall times, and under all circum. 
gances, rewarded the paternal care 
of their monarch by the most un- 
chaken attachment to the house of 
Prussia. 

The enemy boasts--favoured 
by fortune, so liable to change, and 
noless favoured by the treachery 
of basetraitors——that he has already 
amihilated the whole force of the 
Prussian monarchy ; 

But he knows not that his ma- 
jesty is at this moment at the head 
ofa formidable army, which burns 
with eagerness to engage the op- 
pressors of the country. 

He knows not, or appears not 
to wish to know, that the monarch 
of Prussia finds himself surrounded 
bya guard, which no force, nor 
misfortunes, no talisman can sub- 
duerthe unalterable love of his 
people, 

¢ knows not that every day 
thousands of volunteers offer them- 
elves, with arms in their hands, to 
wt bounds to his progress, and that 
the Silesians display no less activity 
aad energy in defence of their king 
adcountry, than to defend their 
ey from unexampled rapacity. 
PN he himself with the 
Cis anxious to disseminate 
© promised aid of Russia. 
the deceives himself in his 
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hopes; the most sacred and invio- 
late fulfilment offall treaties enter- 
ed into, is one of the principal traits 
in the character of the noble-mind- 
ed sovereign of all the Russias. 

Already two formidable Rus- 
sian armies have arrived near the 
banks of the Vistula, while a third, 
much more numerous, is advan- 
cing by rapid marches. 

Already legions of patriots, 
voluntarily armed, and used to bat- 
tle, are prepared to join the armies 
in the field. 

His majesty, under these cir- 
cumstances, depends on the attach- 
ment of his Silesian states and sub- 
jects, who have at all times, both 
by word and deed, given the most 
manifest proofs of their unshaken 
fidelity ; and he believes that, by 
the appointment, ad interim, of one 
of the most distinguished of them, 
his excellency the prince of Anhalt 
Pless, to be governor-general of 
Silesia, he gives them a proof of 
his confidence and good-will. Con- 
ducted by this prince, who has glo- 
riou ly signalized himself in the 
course of the war, the states, and 
all classes of the inhabitants of Si- 
lesia, will certainly exert themselves 
to contribute all in their power, in 
conjunction with the forces which 
his majesty will send to their assist- 
ance, to defend their country, and 
their own province in particular. 

Invested with full powers by 
his majesty, I therefore hereby call 
on all and each of the inhabitants 
of the Silesian provinces, to bear 
cheerfully the sacrifices and burdens 
which probably may be necessary 
for the attainment of this great ob- 


ject, and the rather as they not 


only can bear no proportion to the 
enormous sacrifices to which they 
must be subjected should the ene- 
my succeed in his attempt to con- 
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uer Silesia, but as in due time 
cher will be rewarded by his ma- 
jesty, and as far as possible made 
4. Given at Breslaw, the 3d 

of December, 1806. 
Count Von Gorzen, 
Major and flugel adjutant to 

his majesty the king. 
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HIS MAJESTY'S MESSAGE. 


Dec. 18. 

After some peers had mken the 
oaths, the commons were ordered 
to attend; when the following 
speech was delivered by the lord 
claniadics in his majesty’s name : 


My lords, and gentlemen, 

His majesty has commanded 
us to assure you, that, in the-dif- 
ficult and arduous circumstances 
under which you are now assem- 
bled, it isa great satisfaction to 
him to recur to the firmness and 
wisdom of his parliament, after so 
recent an opportunity of collecting 
the sense of his people. 

His majesty has ordered the 

apers which have been exchanged 
in the course of the late negotiation 
with France to be laid before you. 
His majesty has employed every 
effort for the restoration of gene- 
ral tranquillity on terms consistent 
with the interests and honour of his 
people, and with that inviolable 
good faith towards his allies, by 
which the conduct of this country 
has ulways been distinguished. 

The ambition and injustice of 
the enemy disappointed these en- 
deavours, and in the same mo- 
ment kindled a fresh war in Eu- 
rope, the progress of which has 
been attended with the most cala- 
mitous events. After witnessing 
the subversion of the ancient con- 
stitution of Germany, and the sub- 
jegation of a larve proportion of 
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its most considerable States, Prys, 
sta found herself sti}] more near} 
threatened by that danger whieh 
she had vainly «hoped to avert by 
so many Sacrifices, She was, there. 
fore, at length compelled to adopt 
the resolution of openly resisting 
this unremitted system of ag 
dizement and conquest. Bur 
neither this determination, nor the 
succeeding measures, were previ 
ously concerted with his mai sty ; 
nor had any disposition beaters 
to offer any adequate satisfaction 
for those aggressions which had 
placed the twe countries in a state 
of mutual hostility. 

Yet, in this situation, his ma. 
jesty dic not hesitate to adopt, 
without delay, such measures as 
were best calculated to unite theit 
councils and interests against the 
common enemy. The rapid course 
of the calamities which ensued, op- 
posed insurmountable difficulties to 
the execution of this purpose. In 
the midst of these disastrous events, 
and under the most trying circum- 
stances, the good faith of his ma 
jesty’s. allies has remained wn 
shaken. The conduct of the king 
of Sweden has been distinguished 
by the most honourable firmness. 
Between his majesty and the em 
peror of Russia the happiest unton 
subsists,—it has been cemented by 
reciprocal proofs ot good faith and 
confidence ; and his majesty doubts 
not that you will participate in his 
anxiety to cultivate and confirm a” 
alliance which affords the best res 
maining hope of safety for the con 
tinent of Europe. 


Gentlemen of the house of com- 
mons, 

His majesty looks with conhy 
dence to your assistance 17“ 


: ; x 
exertions which the honour and 
depencence 
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e of your country de- 
ae necessity of adding to 
yblic burthens will be painful 
vour feelings, and is deeply di- 


0 
«sing to his majesty. In const- 


dering estimates for the vartous 
branches of the public service, you 
will best consult his majesty’s 
wishes by combining all practica- 
be economy with those efforts 
ghich it is necessary to make a- 
eaigst the formidable and increas- 
mg power of the enemy. 


My lords, and gentlemen, 


The long series of misfortune 
which has afllicted the continent of 
Europe could not fail to affect 1n 
sme degree many important in- 
terests of this country. But, un- 
der every successive difficulty, his 
majest y has had the satisfaction ot 
witnessing an increasing energy 
and firmness on the part of his 
people, whose uniform and deter- 
mined resistance has been no less 
advantageous than honourable to 
themselves, and has exhibited the 
most striking example to the sur- 
sounding nations. 

The unconquerable valeur and 
discipline of his majesty’s Aeets and 
armies coutinue to be displayed 
with undiminished lustre ; the great 
sources of our prosperity and 
arength are unimpaired; nor has 
the British nation been at any time 
more united in sentiment and ac- 
Hon, Or more determined to miin- 
fan inviolate the independence of 
the empire, and the dignity of the 
ational character. 

With these advantages, and 
wth a humble reliance on the 
protection of the Divine Provi- 
dence, his majesty 1S prepared to 
meet the exivencies of this great 
Mss, assured of receivmg the 

% support from.the wisdom of 
your deliberations, and fromethe 
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tried affection, loyalty, and public 
spirit of his brave people. 





RUSSIA, 


FROM THE BRITISH MERCHANTS 
TO COUNT KOCHUBEY. 


St. Petersburg, Jan. 11, 1807. 
The British merchants residing 
in St. Petersburg, participating in 
the general loyalty and public spi- 
rit so happily and conspicuously 
manifested at present in this coun- 
try, and anxious to give a proof of 
their sentiments, avail themselves 
of his imperial majesty’s most gras 
cious permission, to present the 
sum of 135,009 roubles towards 
the expenses of the measure which 
his wisdom has adopted against the 
general enemy of Europe. The 
are perfectly sensible of the a 
importance of such a sum, from a 
few foreign individuals, in the ex- 
penditure of this great empire; 
but they venture to cote that his 
imperial majesty will, in his good- 
ness, be most graciously pleased to 
regard it as atestimony of their at- 
tachment to his person and govern- 
ment, and of their sincere wishes 
for the prosperity of those exten- 
sive dominions over which he reigns, 
and of which they pray that Divine 
Providence may long preserve him 
the happy and beloved sovereigi.’ 

Answer to the above, dated Ja- 
nuary Zi: 

The minister of the interior 
has esteemed it as a duty imposed 
upon him, ty lay before his imperial 
majesty the eommunication, by 
which the body of British merchants 
trading in Russia, in expressing 
their feelings of attachment and 
zeal towards the person of his im- 
perial majesty, have offered to con- 
tribute on their part a sum of 
135,000 roubles towards defraying 
the expenses incurred at present 
(Q +) by 
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by all ranks and stations in the em- 
pire in arming the militia. 

His majesty the emperor being 
always most. graciously disposed 
towards the English merchants, as 
one of the most ancient commercial 
bodies established in this metropo- 
lis, has been pleased to permit their 
participating inthe general cont: ibu- 
tions above mentioned, according 
to their wishes ; and to order that, 
on this occasion, his majesty’s espe- 
cial satisfaction shall be made 
known to such of his Britannic 
majesty’s subjects as have made 
this gratuitous donation. 

The minister of the interior, in 
fulfilling these his majesty’s com- 
mands, has the honour of commu- 
nicating them to the gentlemen de- 
puted to him from the English 
merchants ; at the same time in- 
forming them, that the money 
destined by them in aid of the pre- 
sent extraordinary military prepa- 
rations. can be paid, at their own 
conveniency, into the imperial 
treasury. 

( Originally signed ) 

Count V. Kocuusey. 





— 


NOTE. 

As in the time of war between 
‘he Sublime Porte and Russia, it is 
of the greatest importance to em- 
ploy every kind of precaution 
against the deceptions and craft of 
the enemy ; to exert the utmost ac- 
tivity in preventing the conveyance 
of ammunition to the different 
Russian ports situate on the Black 
Sea ; to suffer no Ottoman subject 
to :o thither, and to carry written 
or verbal intelligence; and, finally, 
to cut off every kind of communi- 
cation between the Ottoman states: 
as, besides, it would be very dan- 
gerous to suffer ships to sail from 
the centre of the capital to the 
epemy ; since in time of war that 
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point is one of the pring} 
of the State : it is evident that 
long as a free passage into the wid 
sea shall be permitted to the 
chants of other powers hiss’ des 
’ dan. 
gers are not to be avoided, as the 
enemy may easily shelter his ma. 
lignity and deceit under the gum. 
ber and variety of foreign flags: 
For all these reasons, the Ae ae 
the Black Sea must be shut durine 
the continuation of the war, Itis 
conceived that this general prohi. 
bition is not contrary to the free 
navigation of the Black Sea, some 
time since granted to certain friend. 
ly powers. It is merely a war 
measure, adopted for the moment, 
and dictated by circumstances, 
The Sublime Porte is convinced 
that its conduct will give yo offence 
to the powers friendly to it, as 
when the danger shall cease, after 
a peace, or even during the war, 
the free navigation of the said seq 
shall be restored, | 
As the commanders of the im. 
perial fleet, as also the commanders 
of the fortresses at the mouth of 
the canal, have received orders tu 
shut the passage of the canal, the 
ministers of A friendly — 
residing in the capital are intormed 
of it by the present official note. 
Given on the 8th of the monti 
of Zilkade, in the year of the 
Hegira 1221—Jan. 17, 1807. 


| 





TREATY OF PEACE BETWEEN EX- 
GLAND AND PRUSSIA. = 

His majesty the king of the 
united kingdom of great Britaa 
and Ireland, and his majesty the 
king of Prussia, being equally de 
sirous to, terminate im an amicable 
manncr, and settle by a form 
treaty, the differences which have 
for a short time interrupted the re- 
lations of union and good ne 
standing which had so long sue 
iste 
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sisted between them ; their said 
‘esties have nominated as their 
jpotentiaries to be employed in 
this important undertaking, namie- 
ly, on the part of his Britanic ma- 
‘esty, the right hon. J Hely bi- 
ron Hutchinson, » general of his 
army, and knight of the most 
hon. military order of the bath ; 
and on the part of his Prussian 
majesty, the sieur Frederic Wm. 
de Zastrow, his minister of state 
and cabinet, major-general of his 
armies, and knight of the order of 
the red eagle and of merit; who, 
after having communicated and ex- 
changed their respective full powers, 
and found them in due form, have 
agreed uponthe following articles: 
Art. 1. There shall be between 
their Britannic and Prussian ma- 
jesties, their heirs and successors, 
their kingdoms, provinces, and sub- 
jects, perpetual and inviolable 
peste singere union, and perfect 
riendship, to the end that the tem- 
porasy misunderstanding which 
s recently taken place, shall, 
from the present moment, be re- 
regarded as entirély at an end, and 
shall he buried in eternal oblivion. 
Art. 2. The accommodation 
and the reconciliation between the 
two courts having for their basis 
the renunciation, on the part of his 
Prussian majesty, of the country 
of Hanover, his said majesty re- 
linguishes all right and title what- 
sever to the actual and future 
possession of the glectoral territo- 
nes of his Britannic majesty, and 
renounces, at the same time, all 
the pretensions which he had ad- 
vanced to those states. And in 
case the events of the war should 
bring about the re-occupation of 
electorate of Hanover by the 
Tusstan armies, his majesty the 
king of Prussia engages not to take 
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possession of the electorate but ia.- 
the name of his Britannic majesty, 
and immediately to re-establish the 
ancient form of civil government 
and the ancient constituted atte 
thorities of his Britannic majesty 3 
which authorities shall be formnallg 
invested with the entire admini- 
stration of affairs, in the name and 
for the advantage of their legitis 
mate sovereign. 

Axt. 3. The freedom of naviga- 
tion and of commerce shall be re- 
stored to the subjects of his Prussian 
majesty, as it formerly was in time 
of peace, and on the same footing 
as it was before the period of the 
late exclusion of the British flag 
from the rivers Isms, Weser, and 
Elbe; and his said Britannic mae 
jesty having with this view already 
issued an order, bearmg date the 
19th November 1506, to all officers 
commanding his ships of war, as 
well as to all privateers, not furth- 
er to molest, detain, or bring in 
any Prussian vessels which they may 
meet at sea, provided their cargoes 
be innocent and not prohibited by 
the laws of war, and that they be 
not bound to ports belonging to 
the enemies of Great Britain, or 
a@cupied by them, the said order 
shall continue to be observed, and 
to have effect in its full force and 
extent. 

Art. 4. And in pursuance of 
the above determination, his Britan- 
nic majesty promises and engages 
to issue to his admiralty, withaut 
delay, the necessary orders that the 
merchant vessels which, by the 
proclamation of the 24th of Sep- 
tember 1806, were subject to pro. 
visionary detention, shail be releas- 
ed and restored to their proprietors, 
with perfect liberty either to conti- 
nue their voyages, if their place of 
destination be not prohibited, or 

othe! wise 
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otherwise to return to their own 
country. 

Art. 5. The crews of all the 
Prussian vessels brought into British 

rts since the sabsllention of the 
feeters of marque, shall be set at 
liberty immediately after the con- 
clusion of the present treaty ; and 
the British government shall cause 
them to return, in the most direct 
and expeditions manner, into the 
dominions of his Prussian majesty, 
to whatever place shall be hereafter 
agreed upon. 

Art. 6. His majesty the king 
of Prussia engares not to impe de, 
nor to allow any other power to 
impede, the free navigation of his 
Britannic majesty in any of the ports 
of his dominions, but, on the con- 
trary, to afford full liberty to the 
English flag toenter into and to pro- 
ceed from the above-mentioned 
ports, in the same manner as before 
the late closing of the rivers Ems, 
Weser, and Elbe. 

Art. 7. The two high con- 
tracting parties mutually promise 
and engage to invite his majesty 
the emperor of all the Russias to 
take upon himself the guarantee of 
the renunciation on the part ot his 
Prussian majesty, of his rights and 
pretensions to the country ot Han- 
over, as stipulated in the second 
article of the present treaty. 

Art. 8 very other subject of 
discussion or arrangement between 
the two courts is reserved for fue 
ture amicable adjustment. 

Aart. 9. The ratification, drawn 
up in due and proper form, shall 
be exchanged in the space of six 
weeks, or sooner if possible, in 
case the present difficulty of com- 
munication should allow of it. 

In faith of which, the respective 
plenipotentiaries have signed the 
present treaty, and have hereunto 
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affixed the seals of their 
Done at Memel, this « eat 
January 1807. Cn 
(L. S.) Hotcuimsoy,. 
( L- 3.3 Frepeaiec Guittaunr 
pe Zastrow,. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THF sTate o} 
: HAYTI, 

The undersigned mandatories 
charged with the powers of the ‘ 
ple of Hayti, being legally éoutvokag 
by his excellency the general in 
chief of the army, penetrated by 
the necessity of making their con. 
stituents enjoy the sacred, imore. 
scriptible, and: unalienable rights 
of man, proclaim, in the presence 
and under the auspices of the All. 
powerful, the articles contained in 
the present constitutional pact :— 


Tires Of the condition of citizens. 


1. Every body residing in the 
territory of Hayti is free, in the 
fullest sense. 

2. Slavery is for ever abolished 
in Hayti. 

3.™No one has a right to violate 
the asylum of aitizen, nor to en- 
ter forcibly into his dwelling, with- 
ovt an order emanating from a su- 
perior and competent authority. 

4. All property is under the pro- 
tection of the governments Every 
attack upon the property of a cis 
tizen is a crime which the law 
punishes. 

5. The law punishes assassina- 
tion with death. 


TItTLe 1 OF the government. 


G. The government of Hayti is 
composed,—first, of a chief mag's 
trate, who takes the title and qua- 
lity of president and generalissimo 
of the forces of Hayti, both by 
land and sea; every other denon 
nation is for ever proscribed ™ 
Hayt; 
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Hayti ,—-secondly, of a council of 
A government of Hayti takes 
the title, and will be known by the 
denomination oi * The state of 
Hay.” 

7. ‘The constitution names the ge- 
neral in chief, Henry Christophe, 
sesident and gencralissimo of the 
orces, both by land and sea, of the 
state ot Hayti. 

8, The trust of president and 

eralissimo of the forces is for 

9, The president has the right 
to choose his successor, but from 
among the generals, and in the 
manner hereatter prescribed. 

This choice must be secret, and 
contained in a sealed packet, which 
shall be opened only by the cotin- 
cil of state solemnly assembled, for 
that purpose. 

The president shall take all ne- 
eessary precautions for informing 
the council of state where this pack- 
et shall be deposited. 

10. The armed force shall be 
under the direction of the president, 
as also the administration of the 
finances. 

Il. The president has the power 
to make treaties with foreign na- 
tions, as well for the purpose of 
establishing commercial relations 
as to secure the independence of the 
state. 

12. He is to conclude peace, and 
to declare war, to maintain the 
rights of the people of Hayti. 

1S. He has also to consider of 
the means of favouring and increas- 
ing the population of the country. 

14. He is to propose the laws to 
thecouncil of state, who,after hav- 
ing adopted them and drawn them 
up, send them back to him for his 
sanction, without which they can- 
hot be executed, 
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15. The appointments of the 
prodene are fixed at 40,000 dol- 
ars a-year. 


Tite t11.—-Of the council of state. 


16. The council of state is com- 
posed of nine members, nominated 
by the president, of which, at least, 
two-thirds are to be generals. + - 

7. The functions of the council 
of state are, to receive the propo- 
sitions Of laws from the president, 
and to draw them up in the manner 
they may judge adviseable ; to fix 
the amount of taxes, and the mode 
of collecting them; to sanction the 
treaties concluded by the president, 
and to fix upon the mode of recruit- 
ing the army. An account shall 
be presented to them annually, of 
the receipts and expenses and of 
the resources of the country. 

(The fourth and fifth heads re- 
spect the appointment of a super- 
intendant-general of the finances, 
the marine, and the interior, and 
also the appointment of a secretary 
of state. ] 

Titre vi.—Of the tribunals. 

There shall be in every division 
a tribunal, to determine both on 
civil and criminal matters. 

There shall be also a tribunal of 
commerce in each division. 

There shall be a justice of peace 
in each parish, to determine con» 
troversies up to a limiied sum. 

Fach citizen may, however, have 
his disputes determined by arbitra- 
tors, if he thinks proper. 


Titte vit.—O/relizion. 


The catholic apostolic and Ro- 
man religion is the only one ac- 
knowledged by the government. 

The exercise of other religions 
is tolerated, but not publicly. 

There is to be an apostolic pre- 
fect, 
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fect, to superintend what concerns 
divine worship, and to communi- 
cate directly to the president upon 
the subject. 

The state gives nothing to the 
support of any minister, but the 
law will fix the emoluments and 
perquisites that they are to receive. 

No one has a righi to disturb the 
exercise of any religion, 


Tirce vist.—Public education. 
There shall be established a cen- 


tral school in each division, and 
particular schools in each division. 

It shall be, however, lawful for 
every citizen to have private semi- 
paries. 

‘The salaries of the professors and 
masters shall be settled by a parti- 
cular law. 


Tire ix.—Of the guarantee of the 


neight Die cco 4 c Dont S. 


The government of Hayti de- 
clares to those powers who have 
colonies in its neighbourhood, its 
fixed determination to give no dis- 
tirbanceto the government of those 
colores. 

The people of Hayti make no 
canquests out of their own island, 
and confine themselves to the pre- 
servation of their own territory. 

[After these heads, there tol- 
low some general regulations, 
ue principal of which are, that 
every Haytian from 16 to 50 can 
be called into the army whenever 
the satety ot the state requires it ; 
that the government solemnly gua. 
ranties the foreiyn merchants the 
security of their persons and pro- 
perties : divorce is strictly forbid in 
Havti; and agriculture, which is 
declared the most ancient, the most 
noble, and the most useful of all 
the arts, is to be encouraged and 
protected. } 

This constitution was published 


at the Cape on the 17th of Fe 
1807, and is signed by vets 
rals of division, eight generals of 
brigade, four adjutant-penenale 
and a number of civil officers, 


PROCLAMATION, 


Henry Christophe, president and 
generalissimo of the milit. 
and naval forces of the state of 
Hayti, to the army and people, 


The light has broke in upon us, 
and a beneficent constitution has 
put an end to the plots and ma. 
chinations of which you were og 
the point of becoming victims, 
A wise code, adapted to our man. 
ners, Our climate, and our customs, 
has sprung, as it may be said, out 
of chaos, and fixed once more the 
destinies of Hayti. 

Long had I m vain sought to 
present you with this precious gift ; 
in vain did I assemble the districts, 
and urge them to send deputies to 
Porte-au-prince, to give youacons 
stitution. My auxiety, instead of 
heing followed with the desired 
success, only operated as an addi, 
tional incitement to the facetious, to 
pervert the public opinion, and to 
establish a constitution favourable 
to their interests and those of theis 
adherents ; but aa hostile to the 
liberty of the people, as i was to 
the principles of sound reason. 

Fellow-citizens, you have all 
been witnesses to the purity of my 
views, and the sincerity of my im 
tentions. You know how this sin- 
cerity has been abused by the mis- 
creants who fomented revolt and 
kindled civil war, Their efforts 
never intimidated me for a single 
moment, or diverted me from my 
design of serving my country. By 
night or by day I have never cea 
a to occupy myself in providing 
for the public safety. What have 


I not done to effect it? What _o 
20 
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[not suffered in counteracting the 
cecret wiles and plots of the fac- 
tious ? ‘ ‘ 

[have always been in the midst 
of you, and you can say whether 
my conduct has ever been influen- 
ced, or my honour tarnished, by 
ambition. Invested with the su- 

power, this day, by the wish 
of my fellow-citizens and my com- 
panions in arms, I have yielded to 
their desires; and I have consented 
to bear this weighty but honour- 
able burthen, because it was their 
wish that it should be intrusted to 
my hands, and because I am will- 
ing again to, serve my country. 
Happy shall 1 be if my efforts are 
crowned with success, and if they 
tend to the happiness of my fellow. 
citizens ! 

But to attain this, my efforts 
alone will not be sufficient: the 
laws and constitution which have 
just been presented to you must be 
observed. It provides for the reli- 
gious preservation of your rights; 
uw secures to every citizen his per- 
sonal liberty, his right of property, 
and that of his family. 

The fatal consequences of the 
wars in which we have been enga- 
ged, and still more the immoral 
example held out to us by the 
French, had almost destroyedevery 
principle of religion. The moral 
system was publicly laughed at, 
and a corrupted youth abandoned 
self without remorse to all the 
licentiousness of its age; public 
education was degraded, and con- 
fined to mercenary instructors, It 
Was necessary to restore to religion 
ts dignity; to cause it to be re- 
spected and cherished. It was ne- 
essary to receive morality; to give 
at due distinction ; to inculcate into 
the minds of youth its sacred prin- 
ciples, and those of honour also; 
M short, te conyince the people, 
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that without religion and morality 
human society could not exist. 

Your interests will be secured to 
you by proper tribunals ; the judg- 
ments pronounced by their mini- 
sters will be dictated by equity and 
justice. It remains for the people 
of Hayti to make themselves di- 
stinguished by their probity and 
good faith. Essentially a trading 
country, as well from its situation 
as the nature of the commodities it 
produces, it is necessary that it 
should attract the merchants ot 
every country on the globe, both 
by its equity and its produce. 

Trade being the source of all 
our wealth, it is important that the 
foreign merchants who frequent 
our ports should be equally pro- 
tected with our tellow-citizens; and 
that they should receive all that 
hospitality due to this useful class 
of society. 

To feedthis trade—to give itanew 
spring—agriculture must be prost- 
cuted with perseveranceand vigour. 
Placed under the finest climate of 
the world, favoured by nature with 
her most precious gifts, even to 
profusion, the husbandman has net 
at Hayti to contend with the rigour 
of a frozen clime, or to fortify 
himself against the inclemencies ot 
seasons. A little labour is sufb- 
cient to enrich him, and to place 
him on a level with the manufac- 
turers of other countries. Exert 
yourselves, then, industrious cul- 
tivators, to fill your warehouses 
with the produce of our fertile sotl; 
display to the eyes of the merchants 
of Europe all that can tempt their 
desires, and you will see your trade 
flourish much above your most 
sanguine expectations. 

After having re-established reli- 
gion, detecated morality, restored 
manners, and encouraged agricul- 
ture and trade, we shall have still 
great 
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great labours to encounter. We 
must not neglect the use of arms. 
The enemy watchesour movements, 
‘and observes our proceedings. We 
have as yet no guarantee of the 
affection of our friends. We must 
bind the latter to us by treaties ; 
we must be ready to meet the for- 
mer in the field. Abandoned to 
ourselves, our resources are m 
ourselves. ‘They are in you, sol- 
diers, who are ready generously to 
spill your blood sooner than yield 
to a haughty enemy your liberty, 
which is the reward of your cou 
rage! They are in you, inhabitants 
and industricus cultivators, from 
whom the state derives its wealth ! 
it is your union, your submission 
to the laws, which are to be the ce- 
ment and bond of our indepen- 
dence. 

The line of pelitics wh'eh foreign 
powers will pursue with respect to 
us is not yet manifest : whatever it 
may be, let us place ourselves in 
such a situation, that, without 
holding out any defiance to them, 
we may, at the same time, have 
nothing to dread trom those who 
may entertain hostile intentions. 
Let those who wish a political con- 
nexion with us, or who would wish 
to enjoy the advantage of our 
commerce, find an equitable reci- 
procity. ‘l’o the rest, let us only 
offer death and battles. 

At the same time that we are 
occupied with these thouglits, let 
us never forget that the safety ofa 
free people is best manifested by 
arms. If cultivation employs a 
part of our ieliow-citizens, let us 
remember that ve are all soldiers, 
and that it is warlike nations alone 
who have been able to preserve 
their liberty. Let us call to mind 
that a handful of Greeks, devoted 
to their country, contounded the 
rage of a million of barburtans, 


who endeavoured to wreg from 
them their liberty. Let ys swear 
to imitate their example ; let me 
swear to observe our sacred gop. 
stitution, and to cause it to be ob. 
served, and to perish sooner than 
allow itto be violated in the smallest 
derree. 

Published at the head-quarters 
at the Cape, Feb, 17, 1807, 

Henry Curisropue, president, 

Rouanez, secretary of state, 





—— 


MESSAGE OF HIS MAJESTY THE 
EMPEROR AND KING, 
Senators, 
We have given orders for a pro- 


ject of the senatus consultum to 


be latd before you, in order for the 
immediate calling out of the con. 
scription tor 1808. The report 
which cur minister of war hastrans- 
mitted to us will acquaint you with 
the various advantages which must 
be the result of this measure. All 
the nations round us are arming; 
England has again set on foot an 
extraordinary levy of 200,000 men. 
Other powers, as well as England, 
are adopting the measure of extra- 
ordinary leviesy astheirlast resource. 
However sirong and numerous our 
armies may be, we are by no means 
convinced that the regulations of 
the senatus consultum will be the 
less necessary and advantageous. 
At any rate, the sight of the triple 
barrier of camps which encircle our 
territory, must have the same effect 
upon our enemy as the triple line of 
fortresses which defend our advan 
ced frontier. This will leave them 
without the least hope of gaining 
any advantage overus, will assuage 
their fury, and, finally, im comse- 
quence of ibeir total incapacity to 
do us any injury, will bring them 
back toasense of reason and justice. 

The zeal with which our pee 
secuted the scnatus cob- 
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sultum of September 24, 1805, and 
thatof December 4, 1806, hasmade 
a sensible impression upon our gra- 
titude. Every F renchman will pro- 
bably show himself worthy of so ho- 
nourable a name.—We have nom‘. 
nated senators to the command and 
direction of these interesting young 
men,—senators who have already 
distinguished themselves in the ca- 
reerof glory. We flatter ourselves, 
that,in consequence of thisdetermi- 
pation, you will justify the unlimited 
confidence reposed in you. The 
senators will teach the young men 
that discipline and patience which 
are necessary to support the toils 
and fatienes of war: you will con- 
vince them, that these are the prin- 
cipal guarantees of victory: you 
will teach them to make every sa- 
crifice for the glory of the throne, 
and good of the country, We 
have triumphed overall ourenemies. 
In the course of six months we 
have passed the Main, the Saal, 
the Elbe, the Oder, and the Vistu- 
la: we have made ourselves mas- 
tersof the strongest placesin Europe, 
—Magdeburgh, ‘Hameln, Span- 
dau, Stettin, Custrin, Grogau, Bres- 
lau, Schweidnitz, and Brieg. Our 
soldiers have proved victorious in 
several battles; they have taken 
upwards of 800 pieces of cannon 
upon the field of battle; they have 
sent 4000 pieces of he ivy artillery 
to France, 490 Russian and Prus- 
sian standards, and made upwards 
of 290,090 prisoners of war. Nei- 
ther the sands of Prussia, the de- 


serts of Poland, nor the storms of 


Winter,—in fact, nothine has been 
nt)? , ° . * + 

aoe tO damp or CXUN LUISA 
ardour for attaining peace by 


their 
their 
conqests, and, by means of their 
tnumphs, to return to their native 
country. Still our armies in Italy, 
in L) imatia, and Naples, remain 
Unditninished +: our camps at Bou- 
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logne, in Brittany, in Normandy, 

and on the Rhine, remain entire. 
“Though at present we ask for 
new sacrifices from our people, in 
order that we may obtain a greater 
exient of force, it is not that we 
should abuse this power for the pur- 
pose of prolonging the war. Our 
policy is invariable. We offered 
peace to England before the fourth 
coalition had shown itself; the 
same peace we offir to England still. 
The principal envoy which England 
employed in these negotiations has 
made the mest public declarations, 
and in the most unequivocal terms, 
that the peace would have been 
both honourable and advantageous 
to England: thus he has made the 
justice of our cause appear evident. 
We are ready to conclude a peace 
with Russia, upon the same condi- 
tions as were signed by her nego- 
tiator, but which were rejected in 
consequence of the arts and in- 
trigues of the English! We are 
ready to restore to the eight millions 
of the inhabitants whom we have 
conquered, their tranquillity, and 
to restore to the king of Prussia his 
capital. But though so many traits 
of moderation, already so often re- 
newed, have not been able to pre- 
vail over the deceptions to which 
England, inflamed as it is by its 
passions, has had recourse, that 
power cannot see the possibility of 
peace but in our annihilation ; no- 
thing, therefore, remains for us but 
to bear the calamities of war, and 
to throw the shame and odium of it 
upon that nation, which continues 
to purchase its monopoly with the 
blood of the continent. We shall, 
in the resources of our own mind, 
in the courage, devotion, and the 
power of our people, find certain 
means to render all the efforts ot 
that coalition, fermed of hatred 
and injustice, null and void, and to 
turn 
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turn them to the disgrace of their 
authors. Frenchmen, we brave all 
dangers for the glory and tranquil- 
lity of our children. 

Given at our imperial head« 

quarters at Osterode, 

March 20, 1807. 
Signed by orderof the Emperor, 
H. B. Marer. 
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The following is the famous bill, 
upon the proposing and perse- 
vering in which his majesty’s 
late ministers retired from office. 

A bill for enabling his majesty to 
avail himself of the services of 
all his liege subjects, in his naval 
and military forces, in the man- 
ner therein mentioned, 

Whereas it is expedient that his 
majesty should be enabled to avail 
himself of the services of all his 
liege subjects, in his naval and 
military forces, for the maintenance 
of the rights of his crown, and of 
the interests, honour, and indepen- 
dence of the British empire : 

Be it therefore enacted by the 
king’s most excellent majesty, by 
mi. a the advice and consent of 
the lords spiritual and temporal, 
and commons, in this present par- 
liament assembled, and by the au- 
thority of the same, that it shall 
and may be lawful for his majesty 
to grant or confer, or by his royal 
sign manual to empower the pro- 
per officer or officers to grant or 
confer, any military commission, 
warrant, or appointment whatever, 
cither in his majesty’s sea or naval 
torces, or in any of his majesty’s 
land or military forces whatsoever, 
to or upon any of his majesty’s 
~ subjects, without exception ; 
and that every such commission, 
Warrant, Or appointment, so grant- 
ed or conferred, shall and may be 
lawfully exercised by such his ma- 
jesty’s subjects in all places withm 
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or without his Miatjessy’s dominions, 
any law, statute, or usage to the 
contrary hotwithstanding ; provi. 
ded that every such person chal! 
within months after his a 
cepting the said Commission, war. 
rant, Or appointment, take, make, 
and subscribe the declaration or 
oath hereinafter mentioned, which 
declaration and oath shall be en. 
grossed on the back or at the foot 
of the commission or appointment 
so granted or conferred, and shall 
be there attested by the signature 
of the magistrate or officer in whose 
presence the same shall lave been 
subscribed, and by whom the said 
oath shall have been administrated, 

And be it turther enacted, that 
such oath and declaration may be 
administered by any court of res 
cord, or judge of such court, or 
by any justice of peace or other 
magistrate having power to admis 
nister oaths in any part of his ma. 
jesty’s dominions ; and that, it the 
party taking and subscribing the 
same shall, at the time of his so 
taking and subscribing the same, 
not be within his majesty’s demini 
ons, the same may then be adm 
istered and attested by any gene- 
ral or commanding officer of his 
majesty’s land forces, or by any 
admiral or commanding officer of 
his majesty’s naval forces, provi- 
ded always, that in this last case 
the person holding such commis 
sion, warrant, orappointment, shall, 
within months after his ree 
turn to any part of his majesty’s 
dominions, again take, make, and 
subscribe the same oath and decla- 
ration in presence of some court 
of record or magistrates as afores 
said. 

And be it further enacted, that 
no person having so taken, made, 
and subscribed such oath and dee 
claration respectively 2s —_— 
Se 
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all be liable to any pains, penal- 


ties, OF disabilities whatsoever, for 
havi exercised or acted in OF Un- 
derany such commission, warrant 
wr appointment, any law, tae 
or usage tO the contrary notwith- 
anding, and although such person 
shall not have complied with any 
vf the directions of any former 
eatute respecting the qualifications 
é holding or exercising 
ofices within this realm. 

And be it further enacted, that 
he said oath and declaration, to 
beso taken, made, and subscribed, 
gall be inthe words following, viz. 

«] A. B. being by this com- 
mission appointed to be-—(here set 
forth the appointment) do hereby 
solemnly promise and swear, in 
the presence of almighty God, that 
| will be faithful and bear true al- 
legianceto his majesty king George 
the third, and that I will do my 
umost to maintain and defend him 
yainst all treasons and traitorous 
conspiracies, and against all at- 
tempts whatever that shall be made 
agaist his person, crown, or dig- 
my; and that I will, to the ut- 
most of my power, resist all such 
easons, CORSpIracies, Or attempts, 
ad will also disclose and made 
saowa the same as soon as they 
ull come to my knowledge ; and 
| do also promise and swear, in 
the presence of almighty God, that 
will, to the utmost of my power, 
maintain and support the succession 
tothe crown of the united kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, as 
the same now stands limited by 
lw; and that I will also, to the 
umost of my power, maintain and 
upport the established constitution 
and pperrement of the said united 
cagdom against all attempts what- 
ever that all be made against the 
ame. 


, ~ whereas it is expedient that 
Ir. 
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his majesty’s subjects, however em- 
ployed in any of his majesty’s sea 
or naval forces, or any of his ma- 
jesty’s land or military forces what- 
soever, should be allowed the free 
exercise of such religious opinions 
as they may respectively profess ; 
be it enacted, that no person em- 
ployed in his majesty’s sea or naval 
forces, or land or military forces, 
and having previously signified in 
writing, signed by himself, to his 
commanding officer, his dissent 
from the doctrine or worship of the 
church of England as by law esta- 
blished, shall under any pretence 
or by any means be prevented from 
attending, or be subject or liable 
to any pains, penalties, or disabili- 
ties for attending, such divine wor- 
ship or religious service as may be 
consistent with and according to 
his religious persuasion or opinions, 
at. proper and seasonable times, 
and such as shall be consistent with 
the due and full discharge of his 
naval or military duties; nor shall 
any such person be compelled or 
compellable to attend the worship 
or service of the said established 
church ; and that any commission- 
ed officer, acting in violation of 
or contrary to this provision, shall, 
upon conviction thereof before a 
reneral court-martial, be liable to 
be suspended or dismissed from his 
majesty’s service, or to such other 
punishment, not extending to life 
or limb, as the said court-martial 
shall award; andthatany warrantor 
non-commissioned officer so offend- 
ing shall be liable to such punish- 
ment, not extending to life or limb, 
as shall be awarded by a general or 
regimental court-martial. 

And be it further enacted that 
this act shall be and continue in 
force from the in the year of 
our Lord until th 
the year of our Lord 
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PARIS. 

April 8.—The arch-chancellor 
of the empire repaired to the 
senate on the 4th instant: at two 
o’clock, the orators of the council 
of state being present, the sitting 
was opened, when his excellency 
spoke as follows :—* Gentlemen, 
he implacable hatred of the ene- 
mies of France has hitherto ren- 
dered fruitless the redoubled efforts 
of his majesty the emperor and 
king for the restoration of peace. 
His majesty is therefore compelled 
to continue the career of his ‘mili- 
tary exploits, which, thanks to the 
courage of his troops, have been 
crqgwned with so many advantages. 
Still, however, the belligerent 
powers are making their utmost 
exertions. Extraordinary recruit- 
ings. and numerous levies are orders 
ed to recruit those armies which 
have been annihilated or dispersed 
by the imperial eagles. The em- 

eror, under these citcumstances, 
fas judged it only a prudent fore- 
sight, to adopt in time new means 
to oppose the repeated efforts of his 
enemies. His majesty has con- 
cluded, that a strong develope- 
ment of our energies could only 
tend to bring his enemies to a due 
sense of their true interests. His 
majesty, in order to accomplish this 
object, has thought it necessary to 
call out immediately a part of the 
conscription for 1808. Such, gen- 


: tlemen, is the sketch of a plan of 


the senatus consultum which will 
be Jaid before you in the present 
sitting, after you shall have read 
the message of the emperor and 
king to the senate, torether with 
the report ot the minister ot war, 
with which it ts his majesty’s desire 
jest 
you should be acquainted. A par- 
ticular regulation im thts slan will 
not escape your attention, but will 


afford you a fresh occasicn for ac- 
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knowledging the paternal 
ness of his Majesty. Te is not his 
majesty’s wish that the hew con 
scripts should enter all at once tate 
the fatizues of war, without being 
gradually accustomed to her 
He will assign periods to their ae. 
vices, in which they shall have o¢. 
casion to signalize their 

In order to make themselves ac. 
quainted with victory in the 
they will be permitted to remain a 
home tll they are instructed in the 
military manceuvres, under com. 
manders, whose examples will af. 
ford them living lessons of courage 
and devotion to their soverei *, 
and at the same time inspire them 
with an interest in the glory of 
their country. These commanders, 
gentlemen, will be chosen out of 
your own body. In this reguh. 
tion of his majesty, for the con. 
venience of the con cripts, you will 
also perceive another proof of his 
Majesty’s tender care, and of those 
sentiments with which the emperor 
is actuated in respect to the senate, 
The zeal with which you have 
hitherto seconded his majesty’s 
great views, and particularly by 
your decrees of the 24th of Sep- 
tember 1805, and December #h 
1806, is a certain guarantee for 
thatwhich it is necessaryyou should 
exhibit under the present circum 
stances. ‘Ihe ardour of the French 
youth to assemble under the star. 
dards of the emperor, will afford a 
proof that they are worthy to tread 
in the steps of their elder brothers, 
and that, like them, they are ready 
to form a rampart for the glory of 
their country. Thus the enemies 
of France will be disappointed j— 
those enemies who have long since 
persuaded themselves that difficul- 
ties would arise which have never 
existed, and flattered their mma 
ginations with fomenting ae 


pond. 
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cies that have been.lost in the ge- 
peral feeling of love and astonish- 
ment at the hero who governs Us ; 
and hence men of all ranks, and 
all opinions, wil join in the com- 
moa cause. ‘They will all unite 
uader the standard of him, whom 
they acknowledye a» the author of 
a new order of things, and who 
has bavished from their remem- 
brance all the painful considera- 
tions of past calamities, ‘Thea 

bly the eyes of our enemies 
will be opened, and they will per- 
ceive the futility of all their plans ; 
at least, they will be clearly con- 
viaced, that an empire est.cblished 
by genius, supported by heroism, 
aad daily strengthened by a fresh 
accession of love and fidelity, can- 
not be easily annihilated,” 








VACCINATIONs 


Report of the college of physicians, 
laid before parliament. 

The following is an abstract of 
the report upon this importait sub- 
ject, by which it appears that the 
college are decidedly in favour of 
the efficacy of vaccination, and 
deem it their duty to recommend 
its practice. 

The report begins bystating, that 
the college has applied not only to 
all the medical and surgical col- 
leges in the united kingdom, but 
toall the societies; besides which, 
tt invited individuals to contribute 

I necessary information. Upon 
the immense mass of evidence thus 
obtained, the college has made its 
report, of which the following is an 
abstract :— 

Vaccination appears to be in ge- 
neral pertecily safe; the instances 
to the contrary being extremely 
mre. The disease excited by it is 
slight, and seldom prevents those 
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under it from following their ordi+ 
nary occupations. It has been 
communicated with safety to preg- 
nant women, to children during 
dentition, and in their earliest in- 
fancy, in all which respects it pos 
sesses material advantages over 
inoculation for thesmall-pox; which 
though productive of a disease ge- 
nerally mild, yet sometimes occa- 
sions alarming symptoms, and is in 
a few eases facal. 

‘Lhe security derived from vac- 
cination against the small-pox, if 
not absolutely perfect, is as nearly 
so as can perhaps be expected from 
any human discovery; for, amongst 
several hundred thousand eases, 
with the resuitsof which the cok 
lege have been made acquainted, 
the number of alleged failures has 
been surprisingly small, so much 
so, as to form certainly no reason- 
able objection to the general adop- 
tion of vaccination ; for it appears 
that there are not nearly so many 
failures in a given number of vac- 
cinated persons, as there are deaths 
in an equal number of persons in- 
oculated for the small-pox. No- 
thing can more clearly demon- 
strate the superiority of vaccination 
over the inoculation of the small- 
pox, than this consideration ; and 
it is a Most important fact, which 
has been confirmed in the course of 
this inquiry, that in almost every 
case where the small-pox has suc- 
ceeded vaccination, whether by in- 
oculation, or by casual infection, 
the disease has varied much from 
its ordinary course; it has neither 
been the same in the violence nor 
in the duration of its symptorhs, but 
has, with very fewexceptions, been 
remarkably mild, as if the small. 
pox had been deprived, by the pre- 
vious vaccine disease, of all its 
usual malignity. The testimonies 
before the college of physicians are 
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very decided in declaring that 
vaccination does less mischief to 
the constitution, and less frequent- 
ly gives rise to other diseases, than 
e smali-pox, either natural or in- 
oculated. 
The college fee] themselves call- 
ed upor to state this strongly, be- 
cause it has been objected to vac- 
cination, that it produces new, un- 
heard-of, and monstrous diseases. 
Of such assertions no proofs have 
been produced, and, after diligent 
inquiry, the college believe them 
to have been either the inventions 
of designing or the mistakes of 
ignorant men. In these respects 
then, in its mildness, its safety, and 
its consequences, the individual may 
look for the peculiar advantages of 
vaccination. ‘The benefits which 
flow from it to society are infinite- 
ly more considerable, it spreads no 
infection, and can be communicat- 
ed only by inoculation. Itis from 
a consideration of the pernicious 
effects of the small-pox, that the 
real value of vaccination is to be 
estimated. The natural small-pox 
has been supposed to destroy a 
sixth part of all whom it attacks; 
and that even by inoculation, where 
that has been general in parishes 
and towns, about one in 300 has 
usually died. It is not sufficiently 
known, or not adverted to, that 
nearly one-tenth, some years more 
than one-tenth, of the whole mor- 
tality in London is occasioned by 
the small-pox: and, however be- 
neficial the inoculation of the small- 
»0x may have been to individuals, 
it appears to have kept up a con- 
stant source of contagion, which 
has been the means of increasing 
the number of deaths by what 1s 
called the natural disease. It can- 
not be doubted that this mischief 
has been extended by the incon- 
siderate manner in wiich great 
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numbers of persons, even since the 
introduction of vaccination are 
still every year inoculated with the 
smali-pox, and afterwards required 
to attend two or three times a 

at the places of tnoculation, throp h 
every stage of their illness, Fron 
this, then, the public are to except 
the great and uncontroverted gy. 
periority of vaccination, that it 
communicates no casual infection, 
and, while it is a protection to the 
individual, is not prejudicial to the 
public. 

It has been already mentioned 
that the evidence is not universally 
favourable, although it is in truth 
nearly so, for there are a few who 
entertain sentiments differing wide. 
ly from those of the great majority 
of their brethren. The oes 
thereiore, deemed it their duty, in 
a particular manner, to inquire up. 
on what grounds and evidence the 
opposers of vaccination rested their 
opinions. From personal examina. 
tion, as well as from their writin 
they endeavoured to learn the tull 
extent and weight of their objec- 
tions. They found them without 
experience in vaccination, support. 
ing their opinions by hearsay in- 
formation, and hypothetical rea- 
soning ; and, upon investigating 
the facts which they advanced, they 
found them to be either misappre- 
hended or misrepresented, or that 
they fell under the description of 
cases of imperfect small-pox, before 
noticed, and which the college 
have endeavoured fairly to appre 
ciate, A? 
The practice of vaccination 1s 
but of eight years standing, and its 
promoters, as well as rg 
must keep in mind that a peric 
so short is too limited to ascertain 
every point, or to re. the wh 
that perfection of which it may 
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readily be admitted by those ac- 
quainted with the histor) of inocu. 
lation for the smal]-pox. . 

Though the college of physicians 
have confined themselves in  esti- 
mating the evidence to such facts 
as have occurred in their own coun- 
ry, because the accuracy of them 
could best be ascertained, they can- 
not be insensible to the confirmation 
these receive from the reports of 
the successful introduction of vac- 
ination, not only in every part of 
Europe, but throughout the vast 
continents of Asia and America. 

With respect to the charge against 
vaccination of producing various 
new diseases of frightful and 
monstrousappearance,-—representa- 
tions of some of these have been ex- 
hibited in prints ina way to alarm 
the feelings of parents, and to in- 
fuse dread and apprehension into 
the minds of the uninformed. Pub- 
lications with such representations 
have been widely circulated; and 
though they originate either in 
gross ignorance, or wilful misre- 
presentation, yet have they lessened 
the confidence of many, particular- 
ly the lower classes, in vaccination : 
nopermanent effects, however, in 
retarding the progress of vaccina- 
tion, need be apprehended from 
such causes; for as soon as the 
public shall view them coolly and 
without surprise, they will excite 
contempt, and not fear. 

Were encouragement given to 
vaccination, by offering it to the 
poorer classes without expense, 
there is little doubt but it would in 
ime supersede the inoculation for 
tesmall-pox, and thereby various 
sources of variolous infection would 
becut off; but till vaccination be- 
comes general, it will be impossible 
fo prevent the constant recurrence 
of the natural small-pox by means 
@ those who are inoculated, ex- 
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cept it should appear proper to the 
legislature to adopt, in its wisdom, 
some measure by which those who 
still, from terror or prejudice, pre- 
fer the small-pox to the vaccine 
disease, may, in thus consultin 
the gratification of their own feel- 
ings, be prevented from doing mis- 
chief to their neighbours. 

From the whole of the above 
considerations, the college of phy- 
sicians feel it their duty strongly to 
recommend the practice of vac- 
cination. ‘They have been led to 
this conclusion by no preconceived 
opinion, but by the most unbiassed 
judgment, formed from an irresis- 
tible weight of evidence which has 
been laid before them. For, when 
the number, the respectability, the 
disinterestedness, and the extensive 
experience of its advocates is com- 
pared with the feeble and imper- 
fect testimonies of its few opposers, 
and when it is considered that many 
who were once adverse to vaccina- 
tion, have been convinced by furth- 
er trials, and are now to be rank- 
ed among its warmest supporters, 
the truth seems to be established as 
firmly as the nature of such a 
question admits; so that the college 
of physicians conceive that the pub- 
lic may reasonably look forward 
with some degree of hope to the 
time when all opposition shall 
cease, and the general concurrence 
of mankind shall at length be able 
to put an end to the ravages at 
least, if not to the existence, of the 
smal]-pox. 

Lucas Pepys, president. 
Royal College of physicians, 
10th of April, 1807. 
Ja. Hervey, register. 

[An appendix follows, contain- 
ing the communication of the se 
veral colleges in the united king- 
dom, al! of which are favourable to 
the practice. | 
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April 18. 

The following address to the king’s 
most excellent majesty was this 
day sealed at Sion college. 
We, your majesty’s most duti- 

ful and loyal subjects, the London 


clergy, incorporated by the title of 


the president and fellows of Sion 
college within the city ot London, 
beg leave to approach your sacred 
majesty, and at the present mo- 
ment, in all humility, to lay before 
you the sentiments of veneration, 
duty, and attection, by which your 
clergy of the city ot London nave 
ever been animated towards your 
royal person and august tamily. 

We feel, sire, that we should be 
utterly unworthy of that uniform 
and pious protection, which, through 
the course of a long and auspicious 
reign, your majesty has, under di- 
vine providence, extended to the 
church established in this united 
kingdom, if we did not, in the 
present posture of affairs, express 
our deep and indelible gratitude 
to your majesty, for a recent in- 
stance of your royal wisdom and 
constancy, in the preservation of 
those sanctions which experience 
has proved to be necessary for the 
protection of our constitution in 
church and state. ‘These sanctions 
were the legacy of our revered an- 
cestors, who lived in times most 
distinguished by the progress of 
true philosophy and the sagacity of 
legislative wisdom. 

Sire, we are fully aware of all 
the dangers and confusions which 
must arise from depriving the esta- 
blished church of that mild and to- 
lerant ascendency, which equally 


prevents the ruinous conflicts of 
contending sects and the overbear- 
ing supremacy of a toreign spiritual 
jurisdiction, inconsistent eituer with 
) - ——. . : 

iherty, or toleration, or genuine 
allegiance to a provestant prince. 
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In_your majesty’s firm 
to sanction projects Utterly subyer 
sive Of all that the wisdom of ou 
forefathers devised, and destructive 
of the strongest barriers of that 
constitution which your august fa. 
mily were called by divine provi. 
dence to the throne of these king. 
doms to defend, we recognise, with 
veneration and gratitude, an emi. 
nent regard for the true princtples 
of Christian toleration and the high 
duties incumbent on a monarch of 
the protestant succession, and a 
most conscienti us adherence to the 
sanctity of your coronation oath, 
which places the protestant religion 
established by law in this kingdom 
under your majesty’s peculiar and 
incessant protection. 

That your majesty may long 
here on earth enjoy the allegiance, 
affection, and gratitude, of all your 
faithful subjects, and the approving 
testuumony of your conscience, and 
that you may late inherit the un- 
fading crown which is reserved in 
heaven for the protectors and de- 
fenders of the sincere and uncor 
rupted faith of Christ, is the fer 
vent and constant prayer of, sire, 
your ever dutiful, grateful, and 
affectionate subjects. 

The Presipent and Fetrows 
of Sion CoLvecse. 
Given at Sion college, under our 
common seal, April 18, 1807. 





April 27. 

The lord chancellor, in his = 
jesty’s name, delivered uie. tole 
lowing Speech :-- 

My lords, and gentlemen, 
We have it in command from 
his majesty to inform you tiat Ap 
majesty has thought ft to ave 
himself of the frst moment ware 
would admit of the interruption 
the sitting of parhament, without 
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material inconvenience to the pub- 
fic business, to close the present 
gssion: and that his majesty has 
therefore been pleased to cause a 
commission to | 
ereat seal, for proroguing parlia- 
me are further commanded to 
gate to you, that his majesty 1s 
anxious to recur to the sense of his 

ple, while the events which have 
recently taken place are yet fresh 
in their recollecticn. 

His majesty feels, that, in re- 
sorting to this measure under the 
present circumstances, he at once 
demonstrates in the most unequivo- 
cal manner his own conscientious 
persuasion of the rectitude of those 
motives upon which he has acted; 
and affords to his people the best 
opportunity of testifying their de- 
termination to support him tn every 
exercise of the prerogatives of his 
crown, Which is conformable to the 
sacred obligations under which they 
are held, and conducive to the 
welfare of his kingdom and to the 
gcurity of the constitution. 

His majesty directs us to ex- 
press his entire conviction, that, 
after so long a reign, marked by a 
enes of indulgencies to his Roman 
catholic subjects, they, in common 
with every other class of his peo- 
ple, must feel assured of his attach- 
ment to the pri: - iples of a just and 
enightened toleration, and of his 
anxious desire to protect equally, 
and promote impartially, the happi- 
nessof alldescriptions of hissubjects. 


Gentlemen of the house of com- 
mons, 


His majesty has commanded vs 
ty’s name, 
lor ihe supplies which you have 
lurnished for the public service. 

His majesty has seen with great 
Mistaction that you have been able 


} m= P . ° 
‘oUmak you, in his mae 


be issued, under the’ 
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to find the means of defraying, in 
the present year, those large but 
necessary expenses, for which you 
have provided, without imposing 
upon his people the immediate bure 
den of additional taxes. 

His majesty has observed with 
no less satisfaction the inquiries 
which you have instituted into sub- 
jects connected with public econo. 
my. And he trusts that the ear- 
ly attention of a new parliament, 
which he wi!l forthwith direct to be 
called, will be applied to the pro- 
secution of these important objects. 

My lords, and gentlemen, 

His majesty has directed us 
most earnestly to recommend to 
you, that you should cultivate, by 
all means in your power, a spirit 
of union, harmony, and good will 
amongst all classes and descriptions 
of his people. 

Elis majesty trusts that the di- 
visions naturally and unavoidably 
excited by the Jate unfortunate and 
uncalled for agitation of a question 
so interesting to the feelings and 
opmions of his people, will speedi- 
ly pass away; and that the pre- 
vailine sense and determination of 
ali his subjects to exert their unt- 
ted efforts in the cause of their 
country, will enable his majesty to 
conduct to an honourable and see 
cure termination, the great con- 
test in which he is engaged, 





Dy the Kinc.—A ProcramMarion 
For dissolving the present parliae 
ment, and declaring the calling 
of another. 
srorce R. 

Whereas we think fit, by and 
with the advice of our privy coun 
cil, to dissolve this present parlia- 
ment, which stands prorogued to 
Wednesday the 13th day of May 
next: We do therefore publish this 
{R 4) ous 
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our royal proclamation, and do 
hereby dissolve the said parliament 
accordingly ; and the lords spiri- 


tual and temporal, and the knights, 
citizens, and burgesses, and the 
commissioners for shires and 


burghs, of the house of commons, 
are discharged from their meetin 
and attendance on the said Wed. 
nesday the 13th day of May next. 
And we being desirous and resolv- 
ed as soon as may be to meet our 
people, and to have their advice in 
parliament, do hereby make known 
to all our loving subjects our royal 
will and pleasure to call a new 
parliament: and do hereby further 
declare, that, with the advice of 
our privy council, we have this day 
given order that our chancellor of 
that part of our united kingdom 
called Great Britain, and our chan- 
cellor of Ireland, do respecuvely 
forthwith issue out writs, in due 
form and according to law, for 
calling a new parliament. And 
we do hereby also, by this our royal 
proclamation under our great seal 
of our united kingdom, require 
writs forthwith to be issued accor- 
dingly by our said chancellors re- 
spectivaly, for causing the lords 
spiritual and temporal, and com- 
mons, who are to serve in the said 
parliament, to be duly returned to 
and give their attendance in our 
said parliament ; which writs are 
to be returnable on Monday the 22d 
day of June next. 


Given at our court at the Queen’s 
palace, the 29th day of April, 
in the 47th year of ourreign. 

GOD SAVE THE KING. 





PARIS. 


June 11.--Thisday,at threeo’clock, 
in obedience to the orders of his 
majesty the emperor and king, 
the arch-chancellor of the em- 
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pire repaired to the 
delivered the following me 1 
from his majesty :— & 


MESSAGE OF His MAJESTY TH 
EMPEROR AND KING. 


Senators,— B our 
the 30th of March, eee 
established duchies, as a 
penses me ae civil and military 
services which h; 
be eee abe cer 
to add 
new supports to our throne, and to 
surround it with fresh splendour, 
It is our duty to secure the state 
and fortunes of those families who 
entirely devote themselves to ow 
service, and who continually sacri. 
fice their interest to our own. The 
presen honours, the legitimate, 
onourable, and glorious fortunes 
which we wish to confer on thos 
who render us eminent services, 
whether in the military or civilline, 
will form a striking contrast to the 
illegal, concealed, and scandalous 
fortunes of those, who, in the exer- 
cise of their functions, only sought 
their own interest in place of ours 
and the good of our service. With 
out doubt, the consciousness of hav. 
ing done his duty, and the advan 
tages attached to our approbation, 
are sufficient to keep a true French 
man within the line of honour ; but 
the order of our society 1s $0 con 
stituted, that to apparent distinc 
tions, and to great riches, is ai 
nexed a degree of consideration and 
splendour with which it is our wish 
that all our subjects, who are sig» 
nalized by their talents, their ser- 
vices, and their mind, that greatest 
ift to man, should be surrounded. 
He who has given us the greatest 
assistance in this the commence 
ment of our reign, and who after 
having rendered the greatest Sef 
vices, in all the events of his mili- 
tary career, has affixed his "e 
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to a memorable siege, in which he 
has displayed talents and striking 
bravery, appears to us to merit the 
highest distinction. We have also 
wished to consecrate an epoch so 
honourable for our arms ; and by 
the letters patent which we have 
instructed our cousin the arch- 
chancellor to communicate to you, 
we have created our cousin, mar- 
shal and senator Lefebvre, duke of 
Dantzic. May this, borne by his 
descendants, recall to themthe vir- 
tues of their ancestor; and may 
they for ever acknowledge them- 
selves as unworthy of it if ever they 

fer a cowardly repose and the 
xlleness of a great city, to the pe- 
ils of the noble dust of camps ; if 
ever their strongest wish ceases to 
be for us and their country! Let 
not one of them end his days with- 
out having shed his blood for the 
honour and glory of our noble 
France; and let him see in the 
name which he bears, not a privi- 
lege, but his duty towards the peo- 
ple and ourselves. Upon these con- 
ditions, they may be always as- 
sured of our protection and that of 
our successors. 

Senators, we feel the highest sa- 
tisfaction in the reflection, that the 
first letters patent, which, in con- 
sequence of the senatus consultum of 
the 14th of August 1806 are to 
be inscribed upon your registers, 
consecrate the services of your 
pretor. 

Dated from our imperial camp, 
at Finckenstein, May 28, 1807. 

(Signed ) Napoveon. 
H. B. Maret. 





in. 


Panis, July 13. 
[From the Moniteur. ] 


Ordonnance of the bishop of the 
diocese of Quimper, on the sub- 


ject of the conscription of 1808, 
and ordering the priests to beg 
of God to put a stop to the per- 
secutions which the catholic 
church suffers in Ireland, 

Pierre Vincent DombidaudeCro- 
seillhes, by the grace of God, and 
authority of the holy see, bishop of 
Quimper, member of the legion of 
honour, to the clergy and faithful 
of his diocese, health and benedic- 
tion. 

[The first part relates to the con- 
scription. The following is all that 
is interesting to an English reader: ] 

Yes, you shall see, my beloved 
brethren, that immortal deliverer, 
who has freed you from the horrors 
of anarchy, and of civil discord,— 
that instrument of Providence who 
has reopened our temples, and re- 
stored our altars. We shall hear 
the acclamations of your gratitude 
and of your love. They will prove 
to the eternal enemy of the glory 
and prosperity of France, that all 
its perfidious efforts and intrigues 
will never be able to alienate trom 
him your religious and faithful 
hearts, For a moment it had se- 
duced you, at that unhappy epoch 
when anarchy ravaged this deso- 
lated land, and when its impious 
furies overturned your temples, and 
profaned your altars, It only af- 
fected concern for the re-establish- 
ment of our holy religion, in ordet 
to rend and ravage our country. 

See the sufferings it [England] 
inflicts on that nation, catholic like 
you, which is subject to its do- 
minion. ‘lhe three last ages pre- 
sent only the afflicting picture of a 
people robbed of ali its religious 
and civil rights. In vain the mast 
enlightened men of the nation have 
protested against the tyrannical op- 
pression. A new persecution has 
ravished from them even the hope 
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of seeing an end to their calami- 
ties; an inflamed and misled pevo- 
le dares applaud such injustice. 

t insults with sectarian fanaticism 

the catholic religion, and its vene- 

rable chief ; aed’ it is that govern- 

ment which knows not how to be 

just towards its own subjects, that 

dares to calumniate this, which has 
iven us security and honour. 

Whilst the Irish catholics groan 
beneath laws so oppressive, our au- 
gust emperor does not confine him- 
self to the protection and establish- 
ment of that religion in his own 
states ; he demanded, in his treaty 
with Saxony, that it should there 
enjoy the same liberty as other 
modes of worship. 

But the happiness, so dear to 
your hearts, my brethren, of being 
able to enjoy, with security, all the 
consolations of the reiizion of your 
fathers, will oaly render you more 
sensible of the miseries of that por- 
tion of the catholic church : spread 
through all countries, it is always 
united by bonds of the same faith 
with the different churches ; it par- 
takes of their tribulations and 1s in- 
terested in their prosperity. Faith. 
ful to these sentiments and princi- 
ples, let us address the God of ail 
vows and prayers to turn aside from 
the Irish catholic church this new 
storm with which it is menaced. 

Invpelled by these causes, we or- 
dain as follows :— 

Art. I. Our present ordonnance 
shall be read at the time of the ser- 
mon, in the public service, on Sun- 
day the 7th of June, in the cathe- 
dral, and in all the other churches 
on the Sunday after it is received. 

Art. IL. There shall be said,every 
day, m divine service, in order to 
pray God to put a stop to the per- 
secution which the catholic church 
of Ireland suiiers, the prayer “a- 





gainst persecutors of th» church,” 
tly 
the “secret,” and the « POst come 


munivn,” as long as that persecu. 
tion shall continue. 
Given at Quimper, June 1, 1807, 
Prerre Vincent, bishop 
of Quimper, 
By order of the bishop, 
Le Crancue, priest, secretary, 








June 26. 


The house met this day at three 
o’clock, and the commons were 
summoned to attend to hear his ma- 
jesty’s speech read by commission, 
On the speaker appearing at the 
bar, the lord chancellor read the 
following Speech : 

My lords, and gentlemen, 

We have it in command from his 
majesty to state to you that, having 
deemed it expedient to recur to the 
sense of his people, his majesty, in 
conformity to his declared inten- 
tion, has lost no time in causing the 
present paritaument to be assembled. 
dis majesty has great satisfac 
tion in acguainting you that, since 
the events which ied to the dissola- 
tion of parliament, lis majesty has 
received, in numerous addresses 
from his subjects, the warmest as- 
surances of their atiectionateattach- 
ment to his person and government, 
and of their firm resolution to sup- 
port him in maintainng the just 
rights’ of Ins crown and the tue 
principles of the CONSTITUTION 5 and 
he commands us to express his en- 
tire confidence that he shall expe- 
rience in all your deliberations 3 
determination to afford him an e 
qually leyal, zealous, and ailecuon 
ate support, under all the arauous 
circumstances of the present time. 
We are commanded by his mis 
jesty to mform you, that his mae 


jesty’s 
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awe endeavours have been -most 


‘qxiously employed for the purpose 

of drawing closer the ties by which 

his majesty is connected with the 
of the continent ; of assist- 

ing the efforts of those powers a- 

inst the ambition and oppression 
of France ; of forming such engage- 
mentsasmay ensure their continued 
cooperation ; and ot establishing 
that mutual confidence and concert 

« essential under any course of 
events to the restoration of a solid 
and permanent peace in Europe. 

It would have afforded his ma- 
iestY the greatcst pleasure to have 
been enabled to inform you that the 
mediation undertaken by his ma- 
jesty for the purpose ¢ t preserving 
peace between his n ajesty’s ally, 
the emperor of Russia, and the 
Sublime Porte, had proved effectual 
forthat important object: his ma- 
jesty deeply regrets the failure of 
that mediation, accompanied as it 
was by the disappoiutment of che 
eTorts of his majesty’s squadron in 
the sea of Marmora, and followed 
as it has since been by the losses 
which have been sustained by his 
gallant troops in Aigrypt. 

is majesty could not but lament 
the extension of hostilities in any 
quarter, which should create a di- 
version in the war so favourable to 
the views of France; but lamenting 
it especially in the instanee of a 
power with which his majesty has 
been soclosely connected, and which 
has been so recently indcbied fer its 
protection against the encroach- 
ments of France to the sicnal and 
successful interposition of his. ma- 
jesty’s arms. 

His majesty has directed us to 
acquaint you that he has thoucht 
it nght to adopt such measures as 
might best enable him, in concert 
with the emperor of Russia, to take 
Puvantage of any favourable o ppor- 
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tunity for bringing the hostilities in 
which they are engaged against the 
Sublime Porte to’a conclusion, con- 
sistent with his majesty’s honour 
and the interests of his ally. 


Gentlemen of the house of come 
mons, 


His majesty has ordered the esti- 
mates of the current year to be laid 
before you, and he relies on the 
zealof his faithful commons to make 
such provisions for the public ser- 
vice, as well as for the further ap- 
plication of the sums which were 
granted in the last parliament, as 
may appear to be necessary. 

And his majesty, bearing con- 
stantly in mind the necessity of a 
careful and economical administra- 
tion of the pecuniary resources of 
the country, has directed us to ex. 
press his hopes that you will pro- 
ceed without delay in the pursuit 
of those inquiries connected with 
the publiceeconomy, which engaged 
the attention of the last parliament. 

My lords, and gentlemen, 

Tis maiesty commands usto state 

to you, that he ts deeply impressed 
with the peculiar importance, at 
the present moment, of cherishing 
a spirit of union and harmony a- 
mongst his people: such a spirit 
will most eflectually promote the 
prosperity of the country at home, 
give vigour and efficacy to its coun. 
cils and its arms abroad ; and can 
alone enable his majesty, under the 
blessing of Providence, to carry on 
successiully the great contest in 
which he is engaged, or finally to 
conduct it to that termination which 
his majesty’s moderation and justice 
have ever led him to seek, a peace, 
in which the honour and inierests 
of his kingdom can be seeure, and 
in which Europe and the world may 
hope for independence and repose. 


By 
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By Tors Jerrerson, president 
ot the United States: 


A PROCLAMATION. 


During the wars which for some 
time have unhappily prevailed a- 
mong the powers of Europe, the 
United States of America, firm in 
their principles of peace, have en- 
deavoured by justice, by a regular 
discharze of all their national and 
social duties, and by every friendly 
office their situation has admitted, 
to maintain, with all the bellige- 
rents, their accustomed relations of 
triendship, hospitality,and commer- 
cit] intercourse, 

‘aking no part in the questions 
which animate these powers against 
each other, nor permitting them- 
selves to entertain a wish but for 


_ the general restoration of peace, 


they have observed with good faith 
the neutrality they assumed; and 
they believe that no instance of & 
departure from its duties can be 
justly imputed to them by any, na- 
tion. <A free use of their harbours 
and waters, the means of refitting 
and refreshment, of succour to their 
sick and suffering, have, at all times, 
and on equal principles, been ex- 
tended to all ; and this, too, amidst 
a constant recurrence of acts of in- 
subordination to the laws, of vio- 
lence to the persons, and of tres- 
passes on the property of our citi- 
vens, committed by officers of one 
of the belligerent parties received 
among us. In truth, these abuses 
of the laws ef hospitality have, with 
few exceptions, become habitual to 
the commanders of the British arm- 
ed vessels hovering on our coasts, 
and frequenting our harbours: They 
bave been the subject of repeated 
representations totheir government, 
Assurinces have been given that 
proper orders should restrain them 
within the limit of their rights and 


of the respect due to a friendly na. 
tion; but those orders and assue 
rances have been without effect ; 
and no instance of punishment for 
past wrongs has taken place, 

At length, a deed, transcending 
all we have hitherto seen or suf. 
tered, brings the public sensibility 
to a serious crisis, and our forbear. 
ance to a necessary pause. A fri. 
gate of the United States, trusting 
to a state of peace, and leaving het 
harbour on a distant service, has 
been surprised and attacked by a 
British vessel of superior force, one 
of a squadron then lying in our wa. 
ters, and covering the transaction, 
and has been disabled from service, 
with the loss of a number of men 
killed and wounded. 

This enormity was not only with- 
out provocation or justifiable cause, 
but was committed with the avow- 
ed purpose of taking by force, from 
a ship of war of the United States, 
a part of her crew; and, that no 
circumstance might be wanting to 
mark its character, ‘t had been pre- 
viously ascertained that the seamen 
demanded were native ciiivens ot 
the United States. Having effected 
his purpose, he returned to anchor 
with his squadron within our juris- 
diction. Hospitality under sven 
circumstances ceases to be a duty; 
and a continuance of it, with such 
uncontroled abuses, would tend 
only, by multiplying injuries and 
irritations, to bring on a rupture 
between the two nations. ‘This ex- 
treme resort is equally opposed to 
the interests of both, as it is to as- 
surances of the most friendly d’s- 
positions on the part of the British 
government, in the midst of which 
this outrage has been committed. 
In this light the subject cannot but 
present itself to that governments 
and strengthen the motives to a 


honourable reparation of the os 
Wal 
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which has been done, and to that 
efectual control of its naval com- 
manders, which alone can justify 
the government of thet Inited States 
in ix exercise of those hospitalities 
tisnow constrained to discontinue. 

In consideration of these circum- 
stances, and of the right of every 
nation to regulate its own police, to 

ide for its peace, and for the 
safety of its citizens, and conse- 
quently to refuse the admission of 
armed vessels into its harbours or 
waters, either in such numbers or 
of such description as are inconsist- 
ent with these, or with the main- 
tenance of the authority of the laws; 
Ihave thought proper,in pursuance 
of the authorities specially given 
by law, to issue this my proclama- 
tion, hereby requiring all armed 
vessels bearing commissions under 
the government of Great Britain, 
now within the harbours or waters 
of the United States, immediately 
and without any delay to depart 
from the same; and interdicting 
theentrance of all the said harbours 
and waters to the said armed ves- 
sels, and to all others bearing com- 
missions under the authority of the 
British government. 

And if the said vessels, or any 
of them, shall fail to depart as afore- 
sid; or if they, or aay others, so 
interdicted, shal] hereafter enter the 
harbours or waters aforesaid, I do 
in that case forbid all intercourse 
with them, or any of them, their 
officers, or crews, and do prohibit 
all supplies and aid from being fur- 
hished to them, or any of them. 

And I do declare, and make 
known, that if any person from or 
within the jurisdictional limits of 
the United States shall afford any 
aid to any such vessel, contrary to 
the pematition contained in this 
proclamation, either in repairing 
My such vessel, or in furnishing 
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her, her officers, or crew, with sup- 
plies of any kind, or in any manner 
whatsoever ; or if any pilot shall 
assist in navigating any of the said 
armed vessels, unless it be for the 
purpose of carrying them, in the 
first instance, beyond the limits and 
jurisdiction of the United States, or 
unless it be in the case of a vessel 
forced by distress, or charged with 
public dispatches, as hereinafter 
provided for, such person oer per 
sons shall, on conviction, suffer all 
the pains and penalties by the laws 
provided for-such offences. 

And I do hereby enjoin and re. 
quire all persons bearing offices, 
civil or military, within or under 
the authority of the United States, 
and all others, citizens or inhabi- 
tants thereof, with vigilance and 
promptitude to exert their respec- 
tive authorities, and to be aiding 
and assisting to the carrying this 
proclamation, and every part there- 
of, into full effect. 

Provided nevertheless, that if any 
such vessels shall be forced into the 
harbours or waters of the United 
States, by distress, by the dangers 
of the sea, or the pursuit of an 
enemy, or shall enter them with 
dispatches or business from their 
government, or shall be a public 
packet for the conveyance of letters 
and dispatches, the commanding 
oficer immediately reporting his 
vessel to the collector of the district, 
stating the object or causes of en- 
tering the said harbours or waters, 
and conforming himself to the re- 
gulations in that case prescribed 
under the authority of the laws, 
shall be allowed the benefit of such 
regulations respecting repairs, sup. 
ply, stay, intercourse, and depar- 
ture, as shall be permitted under 
the same authority. 

In testimony whereof, I have 
caused the seal of the United States 

to 
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to be affixed to.these presents, and 
si the same. 

one at the city of Washington, 
July 2, in the year of our Lord 
1807, and of the sovereignty 
and independence of the United 

States the Sst. 
Tu. JEFFERSON. 

By the president, 

James Mapptson, 
Secretary of state. 





July 7. 
TREATY OF PEACE BETWEEN 
FRANCE AND RUSSIA. 


Art. 1. From the day of exchang- 
ing the ratification of the present 
treaties, there shall be perfect peace 
and amity between his majesiy the 
emperor of the French and king of 
Italy, and his majesty the emperor 
of all the Russias. 

2. Hostilities shall immediately 
cease at all points by sea or land, 
as soon as the intelligence of the 
present treaty shall be officially re- 
ceived, In the meanwhile, the high 
contracting parties shall dispatch 
couriers extraordinary to their re- 
spective generals and commanders. 

3. All ships of war or other ves- 
sels, belonging to the high contract- 
ing parties or their subjects, which 
may be captured after the signing 
of this treaty, shall be restored. In 
case of these vessels being sold, the 
value shall be returned. 

4. Out of esteem for his majesty 
the emperor of all the Russias, and 
to aflord to him a proof of lis sin- 
cere desire to unite both nations in 
the bonds of immutable contidence 
and friendship, the emperor Napo- 
leon wishes that all the couniries, 
towns, and territory, couquered 
from the king of Prussia, the ally 
of his majesty the emperor of all 
the Russias... should be restored, 
namely :— 





{Here follows the Specification 


of the countries and their boun. 


daries, verbatim as in article I] of 


the Prussian treaty. } 
5.Those provinces, whi 

the Ist Ranets 1772, ata 
part of the kingdom of Poland, and 
ave since, at different times, beep 
subjected to Prussia (with the ex 
ception of the countries named or 
alluded to in the preceding article, 
and of those which are described 
below) shall become the possession 
of his majesty the king of Sax. 
ony, with power of possession and 
sovereiguty, under the title of the 
duchy of Warsaw, and shall be 
governed according to a regula. 
tion, which will insure the fiber- 


ties and privileges of the people of 


the satd duchy, and be consistent 
with the security of the neighbour 
ing states. 

6. Provides for the independence 
of the city of Dantzic, as in art. 
19 of the Prussian treaty. 

7. Provides for a military read 
throrgh the Prussia: states, to meet 
in the communication between the 
kingdom of Saxony and the duchy 
of Warsaw, as in art. 16 of the 
Prussian treaty. 

8. Provides for the navigation of 
the Vistula, as in art. 20 of the 
Prussian treaty. 

G, Detines the frontier boundary 
of Russia on the duchy of Warsaw, 
as in Art. 18 of the Prussian treaty. 

10. Provides for the indemnity 
of such persons as have taken any 
part in the war, as in Art. 22 ol 
the Prussian treaty. 

11. All contracts and engage- 
ments between his majesty the king 
of Prussia and the ancient posses 
sors, relative to the general imposts, 
the ecclesiastical, the military, oF 
civil benefices, the creditors or pen- 
sioners of the old Prussian govern 


} pay? } ,’ 
ment, are to be settled between tie 
emperor 
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emperor of all the Russias and his 
jesty the king of Saxony 5 and 
be regulated by their said ma- 
tectaes. If) proportion to tieir ate 
quisitions, according to articles 5 
and 9. : 
12 Their roval highnesses the 
dukes of Saxe Cobourg, Oldenburg, 
and Mecklenburgh Schwerin, shall 
each of them be restored to the com- 
plete and quiet possession of their 
estates ; but the ports in the duchies 
of Oldenburgh and Mecklenburgh 
chall remain in the possession of 
French garrisons till the definitive 
treaty shall be signed between France 
and England. 

13, His majesty the emperor Na- 
poleon accepts of the mediation of 
theemperor of all the Russias, in 
order to negotiate and conclude a 
definitive treaty of peace between 
France and England: however, only 
upon condition that this mediation 
shall be accepted by England in 
one month after the exchange of 
the ratification of the present treaty. 

lt, His majesty the emperor of 
a] the Russias, being desirous on 
his part to manifest how ardently 
he desires to establish the most in- 
umate and lasting relations between 
the two emperors, acknowledges 
his majesty Joseph Napoleon, king 
of Naples, and his mayesty Louis 
Napoleon, king of Holland. 

15. His majesty the emperor of 
all the Russias acknowlectres the 
confederation ot the Rhine, the r@e- 
sent state of the poss ssions of ‘the 
praces belor eine to it, and the titles 
Os those which were cc vnferred upon 
them by the act of confederation, 
or by the subsequent tresites of ac- 
cession. His said majesty also pro- 
mises, information being commu- 
Neated to him on the part of the 
emperor Nnoleon, to acknowledge 
these svereizns who may hereafter 

me mea:bers of the confedera- 
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tion, according to their rank speci- 
fied in the act of confederation, 

16. His majesty the emperor of 
all the Russias cedes all his proper- 
ty in the right of sovereignty to the 
lordship of Jever, in Fast Fries. 
land, to his majesty the king of 
Holland, 

17. ‘The pfesent treaty of peace 
shall be mutually binding and in 
force for his majesty the king of 
Naples, Joseph Napoleon, his ma- 
jesty Louis Napoleon, king of Hol- 
land, and the sovereigns of the con- 
federation of the Rhine, in alliance 
with the emperor Napoleon. 

18. His majesty the emperor of 
all the Russias also acknowledges 
his imperial highness prince Jerome 
Napoleon as king of Westphalia. 

19. The kingdom of Westphalia 
shall consist of the provinces ceded 
by the king of Prussia on the left 
bank of the Elbe, and other states 
at present in the possession of- his 
snajesty the emperor Napoleon. 

40. His majesty the emperor of 
all the Russias engages to recog- 
nise the limits which shall be de- 
termined by his majesty the empe- 
ror Napoleon, in pursuance of the 
forecoing 19th article, and the ces- 
sions of his majesty the king of 
Prussia (which shall be notified to 
his majesty the emperor of all the 
Russias), together with the state 
of possession resulting therefrom to 
ihe sovereigns for whose behoof 
they shall have been established. 

21. All hostilities shall immedi. 
atciy cease between the troops of 
his majesty the emperor of all the 
Russias and those of the grand 
scignior, at all points, wherever of- 
ficial intelligence shall arrive of the 
signing of the present treaty. ‘The 
high contracting partiesshall, with- 
out delay, dispatch couriers extra- 
ordinary, to convey the intelligence 
with the utmost possible expedition 
to 
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to the repective generals and com- 
manders. 

22, The Prussian troops shall be 
withdrawn from the provinces of 
Moldavia, but the said provinces 
shall not be.occupied by the troops 
of the grand seignior, till after the 
exchange of the ratifications of the 
future definitive treaty of peace 
between Russia and the Ottoman 
Porte. 

23. His majesty the emperor of 
all the Russias accepts the media- 
tion of his majesty the emperor of 
France and king of Italy, for the 
purpose of negotiating a peace ad- 
vantageous and honourable to the 
two powers, and of concluding the 
same. 

The respective plenipotentiaries 
shall repair tothat place which will 
be agreed upon by the two powers 
concerned, there to open the nego- 
tiations, and to proceed therewith. 

24. ‘he periods, within which 
the high contracting parties shall 
withdraw their troops from the 
places which they are to evacuate 
pursuant to the above stipulations, 
as also the manner in which the 
different stipulations contained in 
the present treaty shall be exe- 
cuted, will be settled by a special 
agreement. 

25. His majesty the emperor of 
the French, king of Italy, and his 
majesty the emperor of all the Rus- 
sias, Mutually insure to each other 
the integrity of their possessions, 
and of those of the powers included 
im this present treaty, in the state 
in which they are now settled, or 
further to be settled, pursuant to 
the above stipulations. 

26. The prisoners made by the 
contracting parties, or those includ. 
ed in the present treaty, shall be 
restored in a mass, and without any 
cartel of exchange on both sides. 

27. The commercial relations be. 
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tween the Frerch empi 
dom of Italy, the seneee x 
a- 
ples and Holland, and the confede, 
rated states of the Rhine, on the 
one side, and the empire of Russia 
on the other, shall be replaced on 
the same footing as before the war, 

28. The ceremonial between the 
courts of the Thuilleries and Pe. 
tersburg, with respect to each other, 
and also their respective ambassa. 
dors, ministers, and envoys, mu. 
tualiy accredited to each other, shall 
be placed on the footing of com. 
plete equality and reciprocity. 

29. ‘The present treaty shall be 
ratified by his majesty the emperor 
of the French, king of Italy, and 
his majesty the emperor of all the 
Russias; the ratifications shall be 
exchanged in this city within the 
space ot four days, 

Done at Tilsit, July, (25th June) 

1507. 

(Sirned) 
C. M. Tarrevrann, Prince of 
Benevento, 
Prince ALExANDFR‘Kourakin, 
Prince Dimitry LasanorrVan 
Rostorr, 





TREATY OF PEACE BETWEEN 
FRANCE AND PRUSSIA. 

His majesty the emperor of the 
French, king of Italy, and pro- 
tector of the contederation of the 
Rhiné, and his majesty the king of 
Prussia, animated with the same 
desire of putting an end to the 
calamities of war, have for that 
purpose appointed plenipotentiariesy 
viz. 
On the part of his majesty the 
emperor of the French, king ot 
Italy, and protector of the con- 
federation of the Rhine, M. Ch. 
Maurice Talleyrand, prince 0 Be- 
nevento, and minister of foreign 


affairs, &c. and on that of his 
mayesty 
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ist} 


mules) the king of Prussia, M, 
garshal count de Kalkreuth, re 
{ the Prassian orders of the re 
oj black eagle, and count von 
~ te his privy counsellor, envoy 
Goltz, His priv) tm len’ 
cary sd mini, pen 

‘ary to his majesty - 
fal the Hawes nail knight 
+ the Prassian order of the black 
age; who, after the exchange of 
ser several powers, have agreed 
the following articles :— 

Agt.}. From the day of the 
echange of the ratifications of the 
sesent treaty, there shall be per- 
lect peace and amity between his 
majesty the emperor of the French 
ad the king of Prussia. 

The part of the duchy of 
Magdeburg which lics on the right 
- of the Elbe, the mark of 
Priegnitz, the ukermark of Dran- 
éburg, with exception of the circle 
¢ Kotbers in Lower Lusatia, the 
lachy of Pomerania, Upper, Low- 
e, and New Silesia, with the 
county of Glatz, the part of the 
district of Ness which lies to the 
north of the road from Dre en, 
Sceidemnch, and to the north 
fa line passing from Schrei- 
much, by Walden, to the Vis- 
th, and to the frontiers of the 
ale of Bromberge, Pomerania, 
ne island of Nogat, and the coun- 
cyonthe right bank of the Vistula 
and the Nogat, to the westof Old 
Prussia, and to the north of the 
cle of Culmer ; finally, the king- 
om of Prussia, as it was on the Ist 
f January 1772, shall be restored 
to the king of Prussia, with the 
hrtresses of Spandau, Stettin, Cus- 
rm Glogau, Breslan, Schweid- 
a, Neisse, Brieg, Cosel, and 
sais, and in general all the places, 

castles, and forts of the 
mentioned, shall be restored 


“Me state in which the , 
1s", ich they at present 
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are; the town and citadel of Graue 
denz, with the villages of Neudorf, 
Parschken, and Schweirkorzy, shall, 
likewise be restored to his majesty 
the king of Prussia. 

3. His majesty the king of Prus- 
sia acknowledges his majesty the 
king of Naples, Joseph Napoleon, 
and his majesty the ine of Hol- 
land, Louis Napoleon. 

4. His majesty the king of Prus- 
sia in like manner acknowledges the 
confederation of the Rhine, and 
the present state of the possessions 
of the sovereigns of which it is 
composed, me the titles which 
have been bestowed on them. His 
said majesty likewise engages to 
acknowledge those sovereignswho 
in future shall become members of 
the said confederation. 

5. The present treaty of peace 
and amity shall be in common for 
his majesty the king of Naples, 
Joseph Napoleon, for his majesty 
the king of Italy, and for the so- 
vereigns of the confederation of the 
Rhine, the allies of his majesty the 
emperor Napoleon. 

6. His majesty in like manner 
acknowledges hisimperial highness 
prince Jerome Napoleon as king of 
Westphalia. 

7. His majesty the king of Prus- 
sia cedes in full right of property 
und sovereignty to the kings, grand 
dukes, dukes, and princes who shall 
be pointed out by his majesty the 
emperor of the French, all the 
duchies, margravates, principali- 
ties, counties, and lordships, of 
whatever kind, or by whatever 
title possessed by his majesty the 
king of Prussia, between the Rhine 
and the Elbe, at the commencement 
ot the present war. 

8. The kingdom of Westphalia 
shall consist of the provinces ceded 
by his majesty the king of Prussia, 
(S) and 
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and of other states which are at 

resent in possession of the emperor 
clean, 

9. The arrangements which the 
emperor Napoleon shall make in 
the countries alluded toin the two 

receding articles, shall be acknow- 
ledged by his majesty the king of 
Prussia, inthe same manner as if 
they were contained and stipulated 
in the present treaty. 

10. The king of Prussia renoun- 
ces for himself, his heirs, and suc- 
cessors, all actual.or future rights 
which he had, or may acquire—l. 
To all territory, without exception, 
situate between the Elbe and the 
Rhine, and in general to all not 
described in article $.—%. To all 
possessions of his majesty the king 
of Saxony, and the house of An- 


halt, situate on the richt bank of 
’ > 


the Elbe. On the other hand, all 
tiyhts or claims of the states situate 
between the Rhine and the Elbe, 
to the possessions of his majesty 
the king of Prussia, as thev are de- 
fined by the present treaty, shall be 
for ever extinguished and annulled. 

1). All negotiations, conven- 

tions, or treaties of alliance, that 
may have been published or private- 
ly concluded between Prussia and 
any state on the left bank of the Elbe, 
and which have not been broken 
by the present war, shall be con- 
sidered as null and not concluded. 

12. The king of Prussia cedes 
the circle of Kottbuss, in Lower 
Lusatia, to the king of Saxony. 

13. The king of Prussia renoun-’ 
ces for ever possession of all the 
provinces which formerly consti- 
tuted parts of the kingdom of Po- 
land, and have at different periods 
come under the dominion of Prus- 


sia, excepting Croneland and the 
country to the west of ancient 
Prussia, to the east of Pomerania, 


PAPE 
and the New Mark to the north of 
the circle of Halm d es 
which passes from th V; a lin 
Waldan to Schreid . ps 
S emuhl, passin 
along the boundaries of the i 
of Bromberg, and the road from 
Schreid hl 
erdemunhl to Driesen, which 
provinces, with the town and city 
del of Graudenz, and the villa 
of Neudorf, Parschke ry 
Schwierkorzy, shall i > 
t¥Y, Shall in future be 
possessed by the king of Prussia. 

I4, The king of Prussia re. 
nounces in like manner for eve 
possession of the city of Dantzic, 

_15. The provinces which the 
king of Prussia renounces in the 
13th article, with the exception of 
the territories mentioned in the | &h 
article, shall be possessed with right 
of property and sovereignty by the 
king of Saxony, under the title of 
dukedom of Warsaw. 

lt. ‘To secure a connexion and 
communication between the king. 
dom of Saxony and the duchy of 
Warsaw, the free use of a military 
road shall be granted to the king 
of Saxony through the states of the 
king of Prussia. 

7. The navigation of the river 
Ness and the canal of Bromberg, 
from Driessen to the Vistula and 
back, shall remain free from anytoll. 

18. In order to establish national 
boundaries beiween Russia and the 
duchy of Warsaw, the territory be- 
tween the present boundaries of 
Russia, from the Bag to the mouth 
of the Dassosna, and a line which 
passes from the said mouth and 
along the channel of that river, the 
channel of the Bourt to its mouth, 
the channel of the Narew from tts 
mouth to Suradz, the channe! of 
the Lisa to its source, near the 
village of Mien, and of the two 
neighbouring arnis of the Murzeck 
itself to its mouth, and lastiys 
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dhag the charinel of the Bug, up 


m, to the present boun- 
pre”, Russia, shall for ever 


ve incorporated with the Russian 
or the city of Dantzic, with 


the territory of two miles in cir- 
eamference, shall be restored to its 
cemer independence, under the 
protection! the king of Prussia 
ind the king of Saxony, and to be 
by the rules by which it 
ras governed when it used to be 
js own Mistress. ’ 

9. Neithér the king of Prussia 
gor thé king of Saxony shall ob- 
erat the navigation of the Vis- 
tila, by any proh‘bition, nor by 
wy custom duty of imports what- 
goever. 

9. The city, port 2nd territory 
of Dantzic shall be shut up, during 
the present maritime war, against 
he trade and navigation of Great 
Britain, 

%. No individual of any rank 
or description whatsoever, whose 
property and abode are situated tn 
weh provinces as formerly belong- 
ed tothe kingdom of Poland, or 
which the king of Prussia is hence- 
firth to possess, and no individual 
f the duchy of Warsaw, or resid- 
ag within the territory incorporate 
ed with Russia, shall be prosecuted 
torany part which he may have 
tuten in the events of the present 
mr, 
3S. In the same maiiner no in- 
dvidual residing, or possessing 
unded property in the countries 
which belonged to the king of Prus- 
“% prot to the Ist of January 
(72, and which are restored to 
am by virtue of the preceding 
fond article; and in particular 
© individual of the Berlin civic 
fuard, or of the gens d’armes, who 
Rn taken up arms in order to pre- 
t¥e public tranquillity, shall be 
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prosecuted on accotiht of any part 
which he may have taken in the 
events of the present war. 

24. The engagements, debts, or 
obligations, of any nature whatso- 
ever, which the king of Prussia’ 
may have contracted or concluded; 
prior to the present war, as possessor 
of the countries, dominions, do- 
Thains, estates, and revenues, which 
his majesty cedes or renounces in 
the present treaty, shall be per- 
formed and ratified by the new 
possessors. 

25. The funds and capitals 
which belong to private persons or 
public religion, civil and military 
associations, in countries belonging 
to the king of Prussia, or which 
he renounces by the private treaty, 
shall neither be confiscated nor at- 
tached. ' 

26. The archives, which con- 
tain the titles of property, docu: 
ments, and in general all the papers: 
which relate to the countries, &c« 
seated in the above-mentioned 
countries, are to be delivered up 
by commissioners of his said ma- 
jesty, within the time of three 
months next ensuing the exchange 
of the ratification of this treaty, to 
commissioners of his majesty the 
emperor Napoleon, with regard to 
the countries seated on the left 
banks of the Rhine; and to com- 
misstoners of his majesty the em- 
peror of Russia, of his majesty the 
king of Saxony, and of the city of 
Dantzic, with regard to all countries 
which their said majesties, and the 
city of Dantzic, are in future to 
possess, by virtue. of the present 
compact. 

21. Until the day of the ratifi- 
cation of the future definitive treaty 
between France and England, all 
the countries under the dominion 
of the king of Prussia, without 
any exception whatsoever, shall be 
(S 2) shut 
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shut against the trade and naviga- 
tion of the English. No shipment 
to be made from any Prussian port 
for the British isles or British colo- 
nies, nor shall any ship which sail- 
ed from England or her colonies 
be admitted in any Prussian port. 

28. The necessary arrangements 
shall immediately be made to settle 
every point which relates to the 
manner and period of the sur- 
render of the places which are to 
be restored to the king of Prussia. 

29. ‘The prisoners at war taken 
on both sides are to be returned 
without any exchange, and in mass, 
4s soon as circumstances shall ad- 
mit. 

30. The present treaty is to be 
ratified by his majesty the emperor 
of the French, and by his majesty 
the king of Prussia; and the rati- 
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fications shall be exc 
Koni sburg, by the me iy 
troned, within the time of six days 
next ensuing the signing ; 
treaty. . - 
— at Tilsit, this 9th Jaly, 
C. M. TALLRYRAND, 
Prince of Benevento, 
Count Karxarurn, 


Field-marshal, 
Avcustus,CountGoltz. 





Farewell address from the king of 
Prussia to the inhabitants of his 
Seay ceded by the treaty of 

“ilsit*., The proclamation is as 

follows :— 

You are acquainted, beloved 
inhabitants of faithful provinces, 
territories, and towns, with my 

sentiments, 





pa, 











* By the peace of Tilsit the Prussian monarchy has been diminished nearly one. 
Bair “instead of ten millions of inhabitants, no more than five now remain under the 
Prussian sceptre, and the revenue, which formerly amounted to forty millions of 
dollars, has been decreased in a still greater proportion; since the ceded provinces 
are exactly those which are the richest and the most fertile, and on whose improve- 
ment many millions have heretofore been expended. Almost all that Prussia gained 
by the partition of Poland is again wrested from her. Saxony, the late confederate 
of Prussia, by compulsion, has received these provinces: and Russia, the most 
powerful ally of the latter, has been rounded by territory, containing a population 
of 200,000 souls. The following is a statement of the losses of Prussia, by the 
peace of Tilsit : 








Westphalian Possessions. epee = Inhabitants 
County of Mark, with Essen, Werden, and Lippstadt, - - 51 118000 
Principality of Minden, - - . - - - - 18§ 70,365 
County of Ravensberg, - . - - : - 16§ 89,958 
Lingen and Tecklenberg, — - - - : © - 46,000 
Cleve, on the German side of the Rhine, - - - 20§ 54000 
Principality of Fast Friesland, = - - - + 565 119,500 
Munster, - . - - = © 49 197,900 
Paderborn, - - : - of, 00 


It is scarcely necessary to observe, that some of the Westphalian possessions wert 


ceded at an earlier period, and that no compensation will be now made for them. 
German 


Possessions in Lower Saxony. sq. miles. Inhabitants 
Magdeburg, with that part of the duchy on the left bank of the 
Elbe, Halle, &c. - - ~ e . - 54 — “ 
County of Mansfeld, ° . ~ ° - - be 1 000 
Principality of Halberstadt, - - - - - 265 07,000 
County of Hohenstein, - - - - - “ x 13,400 
Territory of Quedlinburg, - - - ne oe mam 


Principality of Hildesheim and Goslar, Pecemnioe 
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and with the events of 

. My arms succumbed 
eas sdesstird of misfortunes ; 
heexertions of the last remains of 
ved fruitless. Forced 

ack to the utterinost borders of 
the empire, and even my powerful 
ally having judged it necessary to 
conclude an armistice and peace, 
sothing remained for me but the 
wish to restore tranquillity to my 
country, after the calamites of war. 
Peace was to be concluded, as cir- 
cumstances dictated ; the most 
infal sacrifices were required of 
myself and my house. What ages 
und worthy ancestors, conventions, 
love, and confidence had united, 
wastobe severed. My efforts, the 
exertions of all who Labonged to 
me, were used in vain. Fate or- 
dains;—a_ father parts with his 
children. I release you from all 
allegiance to my person and my 
house. My most Sedent wishes for 
your prosperity attend you to your 
nw sovereign: be to him what 


wt.) 
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you were to me. No fate, no 
power, can eflace in my bosoni, 
and in the mind of my family, the 
remembrance of you. 

Faepeaic WiLLiAM. 


Memel, July 24, 1807. 


a 





PROTEST AGAINST #@ASSING THB 
IRISH INSURRECTION BILL, 


Dissentient, 

Ist, Because the reasons which 
have been urged in debate do not 
appear to be sufficiently strong to 
compel me to agree to passing this 
bill, which can be justified onl 
on the plea of necessity, and which 
being contrary to the principles of 
a free constitution, aban (if unfor- 
tunately necessary) to bein force 
for the shortest time possible; and 
yet, in the present case, it has been 
pertinaciously refused to limit its 
duration to one year, and on the 
contrary it has been declared in 
debate, that it would have been 





Possessions in Upper Saxon German . 

: Pt y: sq, miles. Inhabitants, 
The Old Mark, with Stendal, &c. - - . - 62 114,000 
Circle of Kottbuss, in Lower Lusatia, - - - i7$ 33,266 
Principality of Erfurt, - - - - : - 13 41,7 
Couaty of Untergleichen, with Blankenhain, - - i 9,300 
Principalit of kichsfeld, - - - - - 28 84,000 
County of Pama ° - - - - + 16,006 
wae Nordhausen, - - - - _ 8,800 

Previous Cessions. 
Anspach, . . * . . e - 624 270,000 
Beyreuth,  - : i ; : ° - STR 293, 
Neuchatel, . . , ' . ° - 164 47,600 


Total - ° ~ 





660 2,042,261 


To this we have still to add the great loss of territory in Poland, with Warsaw, 


» Thorn, Posen, &c. 


: Since !772, Prussia had acquired in her Polish ter- 
nones upwards of three millions of inhabitants. 


Of these she now loses more 


‘ 2080 square miles, and two and a half millions of inhabitants. The king of 
We more territory, and more subjects, as duke of Warsaw, than as king. 
the sun of Saxony is thus rising with aew splendour, two of the most antient 
© princely houses, those of the Catti and Guelphs, have fallen, and pensions 


tothetr princes. The ap 


ication of Alexander alone has saved the two 


dachies, . p 
whose sovereigus are allied to him by marriage: Mecklenburg Schwerin, and 


hie Coby rg. 


(S 3) better 
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better if this bill had been for a 
longer period of years. 

Qdly, Because, if it be true that 
this bill is imperiously called for 
by the distracted state of Ireland, 
it should not have been delayed till 
so late a period of the session, when 
the attendance is necessarily so thin, 
and it could not receive the discus- 
sion which it ought; but should 
have been brought forward sooner, 
together with other measures of a 
conciliatory kind to meliorate the 
unfortunate state of that country, 
if it be really such as it ts repre- 
sented. 

3dly, Because it appears to me 
that the best way to conciliate the 
people of Ireland to an union with 
this country is by convincing them 
that in all our acts towards them, 
we are as tender of their liberties 
as we are of our own, and that 
we will on no account suffer that to 
be done to them, which we will 
not as readily, and on the same 

rounds, submit to ourselves. 

(Signed) Ponsonsy, 

(E. Besborough, in Ireland). 


Ponsonby. 








PROTEST 

Entered on the ournals of the house 
of lords on the occasion of the 
rejection of the bill, entitled “Ar 
act to prohibit the granting of 

Offices in reversion, or for joint 

lives, with beneht of survivor- 

ship.”’ 
Dissentient, 

Ist, Because we are of epinion 
that a bill of such magnitude anc 
importance, sent up by the com- 
mons house of parliament as a 
measure Of precaution agamst tie 
wanton and injndicious expendi- 
ture of the money of their cone 
stituents, demanded the deliberate 


consideration of a full house, it ts, 


therefore with the deepest 
we have seen it hastil reece 
the instigation of mf lords 2 a 
ly interested in Teversionary grants, 
and in the absence of those whose 
official situations rendered their 

: . at. 
tendance in this house moze cul 
arly a public duty. ohne 
2 “y AEC A with the knowledge 

at tors Bi , : 
the general Peeve 5, pI ay 
provation of the com. 

mons house of parliament, but tha: 
Ht appears trom the votes of that 
house to have beenthe only measure 
introduced by the committee of §. 
nance, of whose exe:tions his ma. 
yesty, in his speech at the conelu. 
sion cf the last, as well as at the 
commencement of this parliament, 
so strongly expressed his approba- 
tion; we cannot, without the deep. 
est feeline of alarm, reflect on the 
serious discontent which the public 
must feel at this ynprecedented 
manner of rejecting «a measure, so 
deservedly popular, sanctioned by 
the direct approbation of one braach 
of the legislature, and indirectly 
recommended to the favour of this 
house by the ciher. 

Sd, Because at a time when the 
unfortunate situation of Europe 
renders that exertion which pro- 
ceecs from an union of sentiment so 
desirable; and when the people ot 
this coumry are suffering under the 
pressure of an unprecedented accus 
mulation of taxes, we cannot but 
feel the deepest concern that this 
house should reject a measure © 
intimately cognected with that sye 
stem of economy tn the expenditure 
of public money, which the peopie 
have a right to expect: we dread 
that it will exti guish all hopes of 
deriving any benefit from phat com 
miitee of finance, to whose exer: 
tions the people of this country 
have been trol t to look with fa- 
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feelings of discontent, at a 
— oo. prudence calls for 


cgch measures as are best calculated 
yce an union of efforts in the 
cause. 


(Signed) Laupeapate. 


Vassaty Hotianp, 
SELKIRK, 
CHOLMONDELEY, 
CowPer, 

(For the last two reasons) 
GrosvENOR. 


ro prod 
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August 8. 

This day, the lord mayor, attend- 
ed by four of the aldermen and 
about 80 of the common coun- 
cil, proceeded in State from 
Guildhall to Montague house, 
Blackheath, where they present- 
edthe following address to the 
duchess of Brunswick; 

May it please your royal and se- 

rene highness, 

We, the lord mayor, aldermen, 
ind commons of the city ot Lon- 
don, in common council assembled, 
most humbly entreat your royal 
md serene highness to accept our 
sncere congratulations an your 

fearrival in this imperial coun. 
try. The return co her native land 

a an illustrious princess, so near- 

lrand dearly allied to our beloved 

mversign, and to the royal and 
amiable consort of the heir appa- 
tet to the throne of this united 
tagdom, cannot but renew the 
most lively sentiments of affection 
nthe hearts of his majesty’s loyal 
wanjects, and a warm patticipation 
a those feelings which a meeting 
Wimteresting to the royal family 
mist Rave occasioned. Deeply im- 
pressed, madam, as we are, by the 
‘traordinary events which have 
ecasioned your return, we trust 
Mat your royal and serene highness 
a permit us to express the sin- 
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cere joy we feel at your restoration 
to the shores of a free and toyal 
people, not more attached to a good 
and venerable king, by duty to his 
supreme and august station, than 
by affection to his sacred person 
and family. 

(Signed by order of court,) _ 

Henry Wooptuones. 

To which her royal highness re- 
turned the following answer : 

My lord,—I return your lordship 
and the aldermen and commons 
of the city of London my grate- 
ful thanks for an address which has 
given me the most heartfelt satis. 
faction. It affords me an addi- 
tional instance of the loyal ariach- 
ment of the city of London to the 
king, and of their affect. ate re- 
gard for his majesty’s royal facoily. 

The corporation were graciously 
received by her royal highness ; 
aad to those who recollected her 
youthful bioom, she appeared ve- 
nerably pleasing. 





August 14. 

The parliament was this day 
prorogued to the 2#th of Septem. 
ber by the following speech from 
the lord chancellor ; 

My lords, and gentlemen, 

We have it in command from 
his majesty to express the satisfac- 
tion with which he finds himself 
enabled to give you that recess, 
which, after the great and diligent 
exertions you have made in tie dis- 
patch of public busines,, must, at 
this advanced season of the year, 
be so peculiarly desirable. Elis ma- 
jesty has beea graciously pleased 
to direct us to return you his thanks 
for the steady loyalty and atvach- 
ment to his person and government, 
and the zealous devotion to the 
public service, which have charac- 
terized all yeur deliberations; and 
(S 4) most 
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most especially to thank you for 
the seasonable exertions which you 
have enabled him to make for the 
augmentation of the military force 
of his kingdom, 


Gentlemen of the house of com- 
mons, 


His majesty has commanded us 
to return you his warmest thanks 
for the supplies which you have 

ranted with so much cheerfulness 
for the current year; and when 
he considers the provision which 
you have made for those contin- 
gent and unforeseen services which 
the events of the war may render 
necessary, his majesty has the great- 
est satisfaction in recognising the 
wisdom wherewith, in a time of 
extraordinary difficulties, you have 
anticipated the posstble demands 
which those difficulties may occa- 
sion. 

My lords, and gentlemen, 

His majesty commands us to as- 
sure you, that he deeply deplores 
the unfortunate issue of the war 
upon the continent. 

The immense extension of the 

wer and influence of France, 
and the undisguised determination 
of the enemy to employ the means 
and resources of those countries 
which he possesses or controls for 
the purpose of effecting the ruin of 
his majesty’s kingdom, undoubted. 
ly present a formidable view of the 
difficulties and dangers which this 
country has toencounter. But his 
majesty trusts that the loyal and 
brave people over whom he reigns 
are not to be daunted or dishearten- 
ed. From the recollection of those 
difficulties under which his people 
have successfully struggled, and of 
those dangers which they have bap- 
pily surmounted, his majesty de- 
rives the consolation of believing 
that the same spirit and perseve- 
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rance, which have hitherto 

ed unbrok i a 
en, will CONtINRE to he 

exerted with unabated vigour and 

success. 

And, while his majesty commands 
Us to repeat the assurances of his 
constant readiness to entertain an 

; y 
proposals which may lead to a «. 
cure and honourable peace, he 
commands us at the same time to 
express his confidence that his par. 
liament and his people will feel with 
him the necessity of persevering in 
those vigorous efforts which alone 
can give the character of honour 
to any negotiations, or the pro. 
spect of security or permanency to 
any peace. His majesty therefore 
trusts that his parliament and his 
people will always be ready to sup. 
port him in every measure which 
may be necessary to defeat the de. 
signs of his enemies against the 
independence of his majesty’s do. 
minions, and to maintain against 
any undue pretensions, and against 
any hostile confederacy, those just 
rights which his majesty is always 
desirous to exercise with temper 
and moderation, but which, as es 
sential to the honour of his crown 
and true interests of his people, he 
is determined never to surrender. 





RUSSIAN PROCLAMATION. 


We, Alexander the first, by God's 
grace, emperor and autocrat of 
all the Russias. 

The war between Russia and 
France, through the powertulassist- 
ance of the Most High, and the di- 
stinguished valour of our troops, has 
ended,—peace is-happily restored. 

In the course of this war, Russia 
has experienced the magnitude ot 
her resources, in the love and de- 
votion of her’sons, and which she 
may reckon upon finding oa all oc 
casions. The 
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The troops in general have exhi- 
bived an unexampled valour, the 
frmest intrepidity, and heroic ac- 
tion; wherever they were called by 
the voice of honour the sense of 

disappeared ; their glorious 
will remain beyond the power 
of oblivion in the annals of rational 
honour, and a grateful councry will 
consider them as standing examples 
or prosperity, 
Sehies of the civil class, 
treading in the footsteps of their pre- 
decessors, have not only distinguish- 
ed themselves by the sacrifices they 
havemadeof theirproperty, butalso 
by their perfect readiness to hazard 
their lives for the honour of their 
country. 

The merchants, and all other 
classes, neither sparing of their en- 
deavours nor their property, have 
cheerfully borne the burthen of the 
war, and have shown thernselves 
ready to make any sacrifice what- 
ever. 

With such a general and intimate 
union of valour and patriotism, it 
has pleased the Most High, defend- 
ing and strengthening our armies in 
the severest conflicts, finally to re- 
ward their intrepidity, by putting a 
happy period to a sanguinary war, 
and presenting us with a propitious 
peace, by a treaty between France 
and Russia, which was concluded 
and ratified on the 27th of June, in 
our presence, at ‘Tilsit. 

According to the basis of this 
treaty, we have rejected all the plans 
for the enlargement of our frontiers 
at the expense of our allies, as incon- 
wstent with justice and Russian dig- 
nity, 

Not willing to extendour spacious 
empire, we only made use of our 
arms to restore the violated tranquil- 

of the continent, and to avert 

danger which threatened our 
pW, and the states that were in al- 
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liance with us.—Through the esta- 
blishment of the present peace, Rus- 
sia’s ancient limits are not only se- 
curedin theircomplete inviolability, 
but rendered more complete, by the 
addition of a natural and advan- 
tageous line of frontier. Several 
countries and provinces have been 
give to our allies, which had been 
ost by the fortune of war, and sub- 
Jjugnred by force of arms. 
eace being concluded upon these 
principles, we are convinced that all 
our faithful subjects will join with 
us in offering up their prayers to the 
throne of the King of Kings, that 
Russia may long enjoy its advan- 
tages, defended by the blessings 
of the supreme, and the unshaken 
and tried valour of her armies. 
Given at St. Petersburg, Aug. 
9, 1807, and the seventh year of our 
reign. ALEXANDER. 


——— «- ——— — += 





PROCLAMATION 


Issued on the i6th of August, at 
Zealand, by admiral Gambier 
and lord Cathcart, commanders 
in chiet of his majesty’s forces 
by sea and land, employed in the 
expedition. 

Whereas the present treaties of 
peace, and the chanyes of govern- 
ment and of territory, acceded to 
by so many powers, have so far in- 
creased the influence of France on 
the continent of urope, as to ren. 
der it impossible for Denmark, 
though it desires to be neutral, to 
preserve its neutrality, and abso- 
lutely necessary for those who con- 
tinue to resist the French aggres- 
sion, to take measures to prevent 
the arms of neutral powers from 
being turned against them; in this 
view, the king cannot regard the 
present position of Denmark with 
indifference ; and his majesty has 
sent negotiators with ample powers 

to 
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to his Danish majesty, to request, 
in the mostamicable manner, sach 
explanations as the times require, 
and a concurrence in such measures 
as can alone give security against 
the further mischiefs which the 
French meditate, through the ac- 
quisition of the Danish navy. 

The king, our royal and most 
gracious master, hastherefore judg- 
ed it expedient to desire the tem- 
porary deposit of the Danish ships 
of the line in one of his majesty’s 
ports. ‘Lhis deposit seems to be so 
just. and so indispensably necessary, 
under the relative circumstances of 
the neutral and belligerent powers, 
that his majesty has further deem- 
edica duty to himself, and to his 
people, to support this demand by 
a powerful fleet, and by an army 
amply supplied with every prepara. 
tion necessary for the most active 
and determined enterprise. 

We come, therefore, to your 
shores, inhabirants of Zealand! not 
as enemivs, but in self-detence, to 
prevent those who have so long 
disturbed the peace of Europe from 
compelling the force of your navy 
to be turned against us. We ask 
deposit; we have not looked to 
capture: so far from it, the most 
solemn pledge has been offered to 
your government, and is hereby 
renewed in the name, and at the 
express command, of the king, our 
master, that if our demand ts ami- 
cably acceded to, every ship belong- 
ing to Denmark shall, at the con- 
clusion of a general peace, be re- 
ctoredtoher, in the same condition 
and state cf equipment as when re- 
ceived under the protection of the 
British flag. 

It is in the power of your co- 
vernment, by a word, to shea’h our 
swords, most reluctantly drawn 
against you; but if, on the other 
hand, the machinations of France 
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render you deaf to the voice of 
reason, and the call of friendshj 
the innocent blood that will be 
spilt, and the horrors of a besies. 
ed and bombarded capital, mo 
tall on your own heads,and on those 
of your cruel advisers. His ma. 
Jesty’s seamen and soldiers, whea 
on. shore, will treat Zealand, as 
long ‘as your conduct to them pete 
mits it, on the footing of a province 
of the most friendly power in alli. 
ance with Great Britain, whose 
territory has the misfortune to be 
the theatre of war. The persons 
ot all those who remain at home, 
and who do not take a hostile part, 
will be held sacred. 

Property will be respected and 
preserved, and the most severe “is. 
cipline will be enforced. Every 
article of sunply furnished or 
brought to market will de paid for 
at afair and setue. price; butas 
immediate and constint supplies, 
especially of provision, forage, fuel, 
aul transports, are necessary to all 
armies, it is well known that re- 
quisitions are unavoidable, and 
must be enforced.—Much conven 
ence will arise to the inhabitants, 
and much confusion and loss to 
them will be prevented, if persons 
in authority are found in the seve 
ral districts to whom requisitions 
may be addressed, and through 
whom claims for payment may be 
settled and liquidated. If suca 
persons are ‘appointed, and Gis- 
charge their duty, without med- 
diing in matters which do not con 
cern thei, they shall be respectes, 
and all requisitions shall be address 
ed to them, through the proper 
channels, and departments of tie 
navy and army: but, as forbear 
ance on the part of the inhabitants 
is essential to the principle ot these 
arrangements, it is necessary that 


. . 1} “P. 
all manner of civil persons shall % 
main 
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main at their respective habita- 
tions; and any peasants, or other 
persons, found in arms, singly, or 

smal] troops, or who may be 


in . 
guilty of any act of violence, must 
expect to be treated with rigour, 


e government of his Danish 
majesty having hitherto refused to 
treat-this matter in an amicable 
way, part of the army has been 
disembarked, and the whole force 
has assumed a warlike attitude; 
but it is as yet not too late for the 
yoice of reason and moderation to 
be heard.—-Given in the Sound, 
under our hands and seals, this 16th 
day of August, 1 S07. 


(Signed as above. ) 


se 





DANISH PROCLAMATION, 

We, Christian the seventh, by 
the grace of God, king of Den- 
mark, Norway, &c. &c. do hereby 
make known, that whereas, by the 
English envoy Jackson, it was de- 
clared to us, on the 15th of this 
month, that hostilities against Den- 
mark would be commenced; and 
whereas at the same time he de- 
manded passports for himself and 
his suite ; consequently the war 
between England and Denmark 
may be considered as actually 
broken out: therefore we herewith 
call on all our faithful subjects to 
take up arms, whenever it shall be 
required, to trastrate the insidious 


wong of the enemy, and repel 
er — 2 A 
Hostile attacks. We turther here- 


? . 

' = e } ‘ + . 
with ordain, that all English ships, 
* 2 7 . e 2 ‘ 
48 Wel as ail Tinelish property, 
an, a ’ ~e 4 
ae shall be 


Thapisthates, and 


all k, Pat hh 
served by the 

others, in particular by the officers 
eicustoms, whercsoever they may 
ve found. It is furth . 
Mat all Eagiish subjects, until pur- 
int tO our further orders they 


sent out of the country, 
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r our will, 
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shall, withoutexception, be arrested 
as enemies of our kingdom and our 
country ; which measure is strictly 
to be carried into execution by all 
magistrates, as well as by all sub- 
ordinate officers, duly to be in- 
structed by them for that purpose ; 
and it is a matter of course, that al] 
English ships and boats which ap- 
proach our coasts shall be consi- 
dered and treated us hostile. It is 
tlso our will, that all suspicious 
foreigners shall be watched with 
the greatest attention; and that 
all magistrates, and subordinate 
officers, shall use their utmost ef- 
forts, as soon as possible, to dis- 
cover all spies. Lastly, we find it 
lecessary to ordain, that, imme- 
diately after publication hereof, all 
correspondence with English syb- 
jects shall entirely cease; and that 
no payment shall be made to them, 
on any ground whatever, until our 
further order, on pain of severe pu- 
nishrment in case of contravention. 
For the rest we rely on the justice 
of our cause, and the courage and 
tried iidelity of our beloved sub. 
jects.—Given under our royal seal, 
in our fortress of Gluckstadt, the 
16th of August, 1807. 

(v. s.) C.L. Baron V. Baocxporr. 

(x.) J. C. Moritz.” 


The prince royal addressed the 
following proclamation to the in- 
habitants ot Moen, Falster, and 
Laland : 

Countrymen—I cail upon you 
to take up arms against an enemy 
who has not only taken you by 
surprise, but has approached your 
coast under the mask ot friendship. 
Remember the from 
whom you descended, and that 
they, through their courage and 
unanimity, acquired immortal fame. 
Your king, your country, and your 
home, let thee be your watch. 

woids, 


ancestors 
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words, and nothing will be impos- 
sible to you. Advance, then, to 
arms! Assemble under the ban- 
ners of a Danish prince,——drive back 
the enemy, for nothing can with- 
stand you. I only regret that the 
circumstances of the present mo- 
ment do not permit me to put my- 
self at your head, 

Faepexicx, Crown Prince. 





DECLARATION. 


All Europe is acquainted with 
the system, which Denmark, during 
fifteen years of warfare and com- 
motion, has pursued with uniform 

rseverance. The sole object of 
all her efforts and wishes has been 
strictly to maintain a candid and 
impartial neutrality, and scrupv- 
lously to fulfil all the duties at- 
tached thereunto. The Danish go- 
vernment, in its relations and con- 
nections with other states, has never 
lost sight of that simplicity which 
was inseparable from the purity of 
its intentions, and its love of peace, 
in which it cannot be suspected 
ever to have varied, Providence 
had hitherto blessed its endeavours. 
Without injury to, or cause of re- 

roach frum, the other powers, 
Yenmark had succeeded in preserv- 
ing with each a good understand- 
ing; and if circumstances have 
from time to time occasioned re- 
clamations or discussions on the 
vart of the belligerent powers, they 
ee always originated in that im- 
partiality in her conduct and rigo- 
rous principles, which they have 
ved more fully to demonstrate. 

This state of peace and security 
has suddenly been annihilated. 

The English government, after 
having by a shameful supineness 
betrayed the interests of its allies, 
who were engaged in a struggle 
as important as the issue of it was 


uncertain, has suddenly deve 

all its power to ped Wr and attack 
a neutral and peaceful state, agai 
which it had not even the shadow 
of complaint. The execution of 
the plan of invading Denmark 
united with Great Britain by bonds 
as antient as they were sacred, has 
been prepared with as much secrecy 
as promptitude, Denmark sy 
the British forces approach her 
shores without even 4 suspicion 
that they were to be employed 
against herself. The island of Zea. 
land was surrounded, the capital 
threatened, and the Danish terri. 
tory insulted and violated, before 
the court of London had, by a 
single word, declared its hostile in. 
tentions. This hostility, however, 
soon became evident. But Euro 
will with difficulty believe what 
it is about to learn. A project the 
basest, the most violent, and atro- 
cious, that has ever been conceiv. 
ed, is found to have originated 
alone in a pretended information, 
or rather in the vague report of an 
attempt, which, according to the 
English ministry, was about to be 
made to inveigle Denmark into 
engagements hostile to Great Bri. 
tain. Grounding their actions on 
this hypothesis, which the slightest 
discussion would have proved 
false, and founded alone on bare 
supposition, the English govern- 
ment declared in the most peremp- 
tory manner to the court of Copens 
hagen, that, in order to secure tts 
own interests and provide for its 
own safety, it could leave Den- 
mark no other choice than a Wat, 
or a close alliance with Great Bn- 
tain. And what kind of alliance 
did they dare to offer? an alliance, 
the first guarantee of which ie 
pledge of the subjection of Den- 
mark, was to deliver up all her 


ships of war to the British gover 
men 
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The alternative offered ad- 
pow not of hesitation. This 


: de, as injurious in its 

» af in its menaces, equally 
ubing in its Manner as in is 
recluded discussion. ‘he 

most justifiable and rooted disdain 
saturally prevailed over every 
other consideration. Placed be- 
rween danger and dishgnour, the 
Danish government had no choice. 
War commenced. Denmark does 
not deceive herself as to the danger 
or losses with which this war 
threatens her. Attacked in the 
most unexpected and dishonour- 
able manner, exposed in an isolated 
province nearly cut off from: all 
means of defence, and forced into 
an unequal contest, she cannot 
fatter herself with escaping a very 
materialinjury. Unblemished ho- 
nour still remains for her to defend, 
aswell as that esteem which she 
flatters herself she has deserved 
from the powers of Europe by her 
upright conduct ; and she discovers 
more glory in the resistance of one 
who sinks beneath superior force 
thanin the easy triumph of those 
who abuse it. Far from dreading, 
the proudly anticipates the judg- 
ment of Europe on this new con- 
test. Let impartial cabinets de- 
cide whether there existed for 
England that political necessity, 
those motives of safety, to which 
she has not hesitated to sacrifice, 
Without remorse, a state that has 
neither offended nor provoked her. 
Firm in an upright conscience, con- 
fding in God and the love and 
devotion of brave and loyal nations 
united under a mild sceptre, the 
Danish government trusts that it 
will be able to acquit itself, with. 
Out weakness, of the hard and pain- 
ful ask that honour and necessity 
veimposed on it. Considering 
if entitled to rely on the in- 
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terests and justice of the cabinets 
of Europe, Deland hopes to ex- 
perience the effects thereof, more 
particularly on the part of those 
august sovereigns, whose intentions 
and engagements have served to 
give colour to the most crying act 
of injustice, and whose offers, pure 
posed to present to the English go-« 
vernment the means of forwarding 
a general pacification, were not 
able to divert the latter from come 
mitting an atrocious deed, which 
even in England every noble and 
gencrous mind will disown, a deed 
which compromises the character 
of avirtuous sovereign, and sullies 
for ever the annals of Great Bri- 
tain. 





BONAPARTE’S SPRECH TO THE LE- 
GISLATIVE BODY, Aug, 17. 
Gentlemen, the deputies of the 
legislative body ; gentlemen, the 
members of the tribunate, and 

of my council of state, 

Since your last meeting, new 
wars, new triumphs, and new trea- 
ties of peace, have changed the 
aspect of the political relations of 
Europe. ‘lhe heuse of Branden- 
burg, which was the first to com- 
bine against our independence, is 
indebted for still being permitted 
to reign, to the sincere friendship 
with which the powerful emperor 
of the north has inspired me A 
French prince shall reign on the 
Elbe. He will know how to make 
the interests of his new subjects 
form the first and most sacred of 
his duties.-The house of Saxony 
has recovered the independence 
which it lost fifty years ago-—~ 
The people of the dukedom of 
Warsaw and of the town of Dante 
zic are again in possession cf their 
country, and have obtained their 
rights.——-All the nations concur in 
TCjOICAN Ry, 
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rejoicing, that the pernicious in- 
fluence which England exercised 
aver the continent is for ever de- 
stroyed. France is united by the 
laws of the confederacy of the 
Rhine with the people of Ger- 
many, and by our federative sy- 
stem with the people ot Spain, Hol- 
land, aah at and Italy. Our 
new relations with Russia are 
founded upon the reciprocal respect 
of two great nations. In every 
thing I have done, I have only had 
the happiness of my people in view, 
—that has always been in my eyes 
far dearer to me than my own re- 
nown. I wish for peace by sea. 
No irritation shall ever have any 
influence on my decisions with re- 
spect to that object. | cannot be 
irritated against a nation which ts 
the sport and the victim of the 
sarties that devour it, and which 
is wnisled, as well with fespect to 
its own affairs as to those of tts 
neighbours. But, whatever may 
be the termination which Provi- 
dence has decreed the maritime war 
shall have, my people will always 
find me. the same, and [ shall al- 
ways find them worthy of me. 
Frenchmen, your conduct in these 
times towards your emperor, who 
was more than 500 leagues distant 
trom you, has incteased my respect, 
and the idea I had formed of your 
character. I have felt myself 
roud to be the first among you 
The proofs of attachment which 
you have given me, while, during 
ten months of absence and danger, 
i was ever present toyour thoughts, 
have constantly awakened tn me 
the liveliest sensations. All my 
solicitudes.—all that related even 
to the safety of my person was 
only mterestine to me on account 
of the part you took in them, and 
the important influence which they 
wight produce on your future 
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destiny :—vyou are a rood and 
great people. T have contrived 
various means for simplifying and 
perfecting our institutions. The 
nation has experiencéd the happiest 
efects from the establishment of 
the legion of honour. T have dis. 
tributed various imperial titles, in 
order to give a new lustre to the 
most distinguished of my subjects, 
to honour extraordinary services 
by extraordinary rewards, and at 
once to prevent the return of al 
feudal titles, which are incompati- 
ble with our constitution. The 
accounts of my ministers of finance, 
and of the public treasury, wil! 
make known to you the prosperons 
stute of our finances. My people 
will see the contributions upon 
landed “property considerably di. 
minished. My minister of the in- 
terior will give you an account of 
the public works which are begun 
or finished ; but those which may 
still be expected ate much more 
considerable, since it is my deter- 
mination that in all parts of the 
empire, even in the smallest ham- 
let, the comforts of the citizens, 
and the value of the lands, shall be 
increased bs the developement of 
that universal system of improves 
ment which I have formed. Gen 
tlemen, deputies of the legislative 
body, your assistance in the ac- 
complishment of that great object 
will be necessary to me, and I have 
a right to reckon upon that assist- 
ance with confidence. 








LONDON GAZETTE. 


At the court at the Queen’s palace; 
Aug. 19, 1807, present, the 
Krmig’s most excelient majesty i 
council. ay 
His majesty, having taken inte 

he measures recent} 

the enemy for & 
stressing 


consideration 
resorted to by 
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ressing the commerce of the unit- 
ed kingdom, is pleased, by and 
with the advice of his privy coun- 
cil, to order, and it is hereby or- 
dered, that all vessels under the 
fag of Mecklenburgh, Olden- 
burgh, Papenburgh, or Knip- 
hausen, shall be forthwith warned 
sot to trade in future at any hostile 
port, unless such vessels shall be 
going from, or coming to, a port 
of the united kingdom; and in 
caseany such vessel, after having 
heen so warned, shall be found 
trading, or to have traded atter 
such warning; Or in Case any ves- 
lor goods belonging to the in- 
habitants of such countries, after 
the expiration of sx weeks from 
the date of this order, shall be 
found trading, or to have traded, 
after such six weeks have expired, 
at any hostile port, such vessel and 
goods, unless going from, or com- 
mg to, a port in the united king- 
dom, shall be seized and brought 
in for legal adjudication, and shall 
be condemned as lawful prize to 
his majesty: and his miajesty’s 
err secretaries of state, the 
ords commissioners of the admi- 
ralty, and the judge of the high 
court of admiralty, and judges of 
the courts of vice-admiralty, are to 
take the necessary Measures herein, 
as to them shall respectively ap- 
pertain, S. CoTTrRe ct. 





TREATY OF PRACE BETWEEN RUS- 
SIA AND THE PORTE. 


Art. I. From the date of the 
spnature of the treaty, al! hostili- 
ues shall cease betweca the two bel- 
ligerent powers. 

II. As the Sublime Porte and 
Ussia equally wish, with the most 
amicable intention, the establish- 
ment of peace and harmony, the 
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troops shall begin to evacuate Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia, and all the 
provinces, fortresses, and other tere 
ritory which they have occupied 
during the war ; and to retire with 
in their ancient frontiers, so that 
the said evacuation shall be com- 
pleted in the space of thirty-five 
days from the date of the signature 
of the present armistice. 
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high contracting parties will ap- 
point, after the signatureof the pre- 
sent armistice, plenipotentiaries to 
negotiate and conclude a peace as 
soon as possible, to meet in the 
most convenient situation for both. 


It in the course of the negotia- 


tion for a definitive peace, difficul.. 
ties should unfortunately arise, so 
as to obstruct a definitive arrange- 
ment, hostilities shall not recom- 
mence before next spring, that is 
to say, before the 21st March 1808, 
new style of the Christian era, 


IT!, As soon as the present ar- 
signed, the Russian 


The Russian troops shall leave 


in the territory and fortresses which 
they shall evacuate, all the effects, 
cannon, and ammunition, found 
on taking possession of them. 


The Sublime Porte shall appoint 


commiussaries to receive the afore- 
said fortresses from 


Russian of. 
" 


ficers appointed for the aforesaid 
purpose. 


The Ottoman troops shall, inlike 


mzoner, retire from Moldavia and 
Wallachta, and repass the Danube, 
They will only leave in the for- 
tresses Of 
Giurgion, garrisons sufficient’ to 
keep them. 


Ismail, Brailow, and 


‘The Russian troops shall cor- 


respond with the Orromans, so that 
the two armies shail Legin to re- 
tire at the same time from Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia. 


contracting parties 
Si.ai 


The two 
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shall in no way meddle with the 
administration of the two princt- 
palities of Moldavia and Wallachia, 
till the arrival of plempotentiaries 
charged with the office of negotiat- 


: or a definitive peace. 
eri peace is concluded, the Ot- 


toman troops shall not enter any 
of the fortresses evacuated by the 
Russians. The inhabitants alone 
shall be at liberty to enter them. 

IV. Conformably to the preced- 
ing article, the island of Tenedos, 
as well as every other place in the 
Archipelago, which, before the in- 
telligence of the armistice shall 
have arrived, shall be occupied by 
the Russian troops, shall be eva- 
cuated, 

The Russian troops which are 
stationed before T'enedos, or any 
other place in the Archipelago, 
shall return to their ports, in order 
that the Dardanelles shall be at 
once open and free. 

If the Russian ships in proceed- 
ing to their ports shall be obliged 
to stop at any port in the Archi- 
pelago, in consequence of tempes- 
tuous weather, or any other un- 
avoidable accident, the Turkish 
officers shall not oppose any ob- 
stacle, but, on the contrary, shall 
afford them the necessary aid. 

All the ships of war, or other 
Ottoman vessels, which during 
the war shall have fallen into the 
hands of the Russians, shall be re- 
stored, with their crews, as well as 
the Russian vessels which shall 
have fallen into the hands of the 
Ottomans. The Russian ships in 
proceeding to their ports shall not 
take on board any subject of the 
Sablime Porte. 

V. All the vessels of the Rus- 
sian flotilla stationed at the mouth 
of the Sunné or elsewhere, shall go 
out and proceed to their ports, in 

6 
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eon Be ind one 
fect safety, ay 

The Sublime Porte will pive or. 
ders that the Russian at on 
ceeding to their ports shall be re 
spected, and that they shall be per. 
mitted to enter into any Ottoman 
port in case they shall be oblived 
to do so by tempestuous weather 
or any other inevitable accident, 

VI. All the prisoners of war and 
other slaves of both sexes, of whan 
ever quality or rank, shall be im 
mediately liberated and restored 
on both sides, without any ransom, 
with the exception, however, of 
Mussulmen who shall have volun 
tarily embraced the Christian reli. 
gion in the Russian empire, and 
the Christian subjects of Russia 
who shall have voluntarily em. 
braced the Mahometan religion in 
the Ottoman empire. 

Immediately after the conclusion 
of the present armistice, all the 
commanders, officers and inhabi- 
tants of the fortresses of Turkey, 
who are at present in Russia, shal! 
be restored and sent to Turkey 
with all their property and bag- 
gage. 

II. The present treaty of ar 
mistice written in Turkish and in 
French has been signed by the two 
plenipotentiaries and by the adjv- 
tant commandant Guilleminot, and 
has been exchanged in order that 
it may be ratified by the Grand 
Vizier and by his excellency the 
general in chief Michelson. 

The two plenipotentiaries sh 
take care that the said ratiheations 
shall be exchanged within one 
week, or sooner if possible. 

Done and decreed at the castle 
of Slobosia, near Guiurgion, the 
20th of the month of Dgemaziul- 
Ahir, the year of the Hegira _~ 
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sod the 18th of August (old style), 

» the Mth of August 1807 (new 

srle) ofthe Christi in wera, 

; Garis Errenpt, 
Sexcio LaskaroOFF. 
GuILLEMINOT. 





WEST INDIES. 
The following is a copy of a law 
by the corporation of 
ingston in Jamaica. 
JAMAICA, SS. 
4a ordinance for preventing the 
anation of religious rites 
and false worshipping of God, 
under the pretence ot preaching 
and teaching, by illiterate, igno- 
rant, and ill-disposed persons, 
and of the mischiefs consequent 
thereupon. 


Whereas it is not only highly 
ecumbent upon, but the jirst and 
nost serious duty of all magistrates 
and bodies politic, to uphold and 
meourage the due, proper, and 
ekma exercise of religion, and 
vorsipping God,—and whereas 

ing can tend more to bring 
wwe devotion, and the practice of 
tal religion, into disrepute, than 
te pretended teaching, preaching, 
wd expounding the word of God 
4 contained in the holy Scriptures, 
y uneducated, illiterate, and igno- 
fat persons and false enthusiasts, 
~ind whereas the practice of such 
wetended preaching, teaching, and 
“pounding the holy Scriptures, 
¥ such descriptions of persons as 
“oresaid, to large numbers of per- 
ams of calour and negroes, both of 
‘condition and slaves,assembled 
eether in houses, negro-houses, 
“ats and the yards thereunto ap- 
emtaining, and also in divers lanes 
my ari within this city and 
My Dath increased to an alarm- 


“ior > and, during such pre- 
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tended preaching, teaching, and 
expounding, and pretended wor- 
shipping of God, divers indecent 
and unseemly noises, resticulations, 
and behavionr, often are used and 
take place, tothe great annoyance 
of the neighbours, and to the dis- 
repute of religion itself; and also 
to the great detriment of slaves, 
who are induced, by divers artitices 
and pretences of the said pretends 
ed preachers, to attend the said 
irregular assemblies, whereby such 
slaves are continually kept and 
detained from their owners’ neces- 
sary business and employ; and, in 
some cases, the minds of slaves 
have been so operated upen and 
affected by une fanaticism of the 
aforesaid description of persons, as 
to become actually deranged,—be 
it therefore enacted and ordained 
by the common council of the city 
and parish of Kingston (the mayor, 
aldermen, and common council- 
men of the said city and parish, or 
a competent and legal number or 
quorum of them being in common 
council assembled) ; and it is here- 
by enacted and ordained by the 
authority of the same, that from 
and after the Ist day of July next 
no person, not being duly authoris- 
ed, qualified, and permitted, as is 
directed by the laws of this island, 
and of Great Britain, and in the 
place mentioned in such license, 
shall, under pretence of being a 
minister of religion, of any sect or 
denomination, or of being a teacher 
or expounder of the gospel, or 
other parts of the holy Scriptures, 
presume to preach or teach, or 
sing psalms, in any meeting or 
assembly of negroes, or persons of 
colour within this city and parish : 
and in case any person shall im any 
ways offend herein, every such per- 
son, if a white person, shall sutter 
such punishment by fine, not exceed. 
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ing 100/.,or by imprisonment in the 
common jail for any space not ex- 
ceeding three mouths, or both ; or, 
if a free person of colour, or tree 
black, by fine not exceeding 1002, 
or imprisonment in the workhouse 
fur a space of time not exceeding 
three months, or both; or, i a 
slave, by imprisonment and hard 
labour in the workhouse for a space 
not exceeding six months, or by 
whipping, not exceeding 39 stripes, 
or both, as shall be in those cases 
respectively adjudged. 

And be it further enacted and 
ordained, by the authority afore- 
said, that no persons whatsoever, 
being, so as aforesaid, licensed and 
permitted, shal] use public worship 
m any of the said places within 
this city and parish, which may be 
so licensed as aforesaid, earlier than 
the hour of six in the morning, or 
later than sun-set in the evening, 
under the penalty of such punish- 
ment by fine, not exceeding 1002, 
or imprisonment, not exceeding the 
space of three months, or both, as 
shall be in that respect adjudged. 

And be it further enacted and 
ordained, by the authority afore- 
said, that from and alter the said 
Ist day of July next, in case any 
owner, possessor, or occupier of 
any house, out-house, yard, or 
other place whatsoever, shall per- 
mit any meeting of any description 
of persons, for the purpose ci hear- 
ing or joining in any such pretend- 

teaching, preaching, praying, 
or singing of psalms as aforesaid, 
such owner, occupier, or possessor, 
being a white person, shall incur 
and suffer such punishment by fine, 
not exceeding 100/.,or by imprison- 
ment in the common jail, not ex- 
ceeding three months, or both: or, 
if a person of colour, or black, of 
free condition, by fine, not exceed- 
ing 1002, or confinement in the 
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workhouse for any Space not e 
ceeding three months; of i. 
slave, by confinement and hard 
labour in the wor khouse, for apy 
space not exceeding six months, of 
by whipping, not exceeding 99 
stripes, Or both, as shall in these re. 
spective cases be adjudged, 
Passed the common 
the 15th day of June, 1807, 


Danier Moors, recorder, 


council 
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PRUSSIAN PROCLAMATION, 


Copy of a proclamation issued a 
Meme! by the court of admiralty 
and commerce. 


It is hereby made known to all 
merchants of this place, that, in 
pursuance of the peace concluded 
at Tilsit, between Prussia and 
France, not only all Prussian ports 
shall be shut against English ships, 
but that also all trade and com. 
merce between Prussia and Ea. 
gland must cease, 

Hitherto they could only be 
shut up in a private manner, be 
cause several Prussian ships were 
lying in English ports, and it be. 
came, theretore, necessary to pre- 
serve them, and because several 
other vessels, laden with provisions 
unavoidably required for this coun- 
try, were still at sea. These ob 
stacles being now removed, We 
hereby publicly make known by his 
royal majesty’s command, that this 
port, in common with all other 
Prussian harbours, is shut against 
all ships which are English, or be 
longing to any individual of the 
English nation: that under no “t- 
cumstances and no pretences Wi 
soever, an English. ship, or ever 
neutral bottom, coming from Ea 

lish ports or English colonies 
shall be admitted in the ports o 
this country ; aud that 0 Peal 
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gall be permitted, on pain of the 


s being confiscated, and other 
wrere punishment inflicted, to send 
romi this place to any En. 
plish port or English colonies, or 
order them to be sent fo this port: 
is short, no navigation or trade 
vith England or the English co- 
lonies shall be permitted either in 
‘ch or neutral bottoms, Now 
whereas strict observarice and ex 
cation of this point stipulated in 
he treaty of Tilsit between France 
und Prussia, has been enjoined to us 
by his royal majesty in the most 
rgorous manner, and on pain of 
bang dismissed from our offices, 
ad other severe punishments— 
therefore, we have strictly directed 
ad instructed all our subordinate 
oficers carefully to watch over all 
cases of transgression, and as soon 
asany such cases shall happen and 
take place, immediately to report 
them to us. 

While we thus give the public 
notice on the said subject, we at the 
ame time advise and warn all mer- 
chants of this place not to render 
Uemselves guilty of a contraven- 
tom, which, {rom the measures we 
Lave adopted, will certainly be 
discovered, and not expose them- 
ulves, on account of a small illicit 
Prout, to the confiscation of their 
goods, and other severe criminal 
punishments. 


Braun. 


Royal Prussian court of naviga- 
tion and trade, 


Meme], Sept. 2, 1807. 


en 





BRITISH DECLARATION, 

His Majesty owes to himself and 
to Europe a trank exposition of the 
motives which have dictated his late 
Measures in the Baltic. - 

§ majesty has delayed this ex- 
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position only in the hope of that 
more amicable arrangement with 
the court of Denmark which it was 
his majesty’s first wish and en- 
deavour to obtain, for which he was 
ready to make great efforts and 
great sacrifices; and of which he 
never lost sight, even in the mo- 
ment of the most decisive hos- 
tility. 

Deeply as the disappointment of 
the"hope has been felt by his ma- 
jesty, he has the consolation of re- 
flecting, that no exertion was left 
untried on his part to proditcea 
different result. And while he la- 
ments the cruel necessity which has 
obliged him to have recourse to 
acts of hostility against a nation, 
with which it was his majesty’s most 
earnest desire to have established 
the relations of common interésts 
and alliance ; his majesty feels con- 
fident that, in the eyes of Europe 
and of the world, the justification 
of his conduct will be found in 
the commanding and indispensable 
duty, paramount to all others 
amongst the obligations of a sove- 
reign, of providing, while there was 
yet time, for the immediate security 
of his people. 

His majesty had received the 
most positive information of the 
determination of the present ruler 
of France to occupy, with a mili- 
tary forced, the territory of Holstein, 
for the purpose of excluding Great 
Britain from all her accustomed 
channels of communication with 
the continent; of inducing or com- 
pellivg the court of Denmark to 
close the passage of the Sound 
against the British commerce and 
navigation ; and of availing him- 
self of the aid of the Danish marine 
for the invasion of Great Britain and 
of Ireland. 

Confident as his majesty was of 
the authenticity of the sources from 
(T 2) which 
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which this intelligence was derived, 
and confirmed in the credit which 
he gave to it, as well by the noto- 


rious and repeated declarations of 


the enemy, and by its recent occu- 


pation of the towns and territories 


- ’ 2 4 min Fo , . 7 - ’ 
of other neutral states, as by the 

: : . 
preparations ac tually made for 


‘collecting a hostile force upon the 
frontiers of his Danish miajesty’s 
continental dominion his Tuajesty 
would yet willingly ' ve forborne 
to act upo n this Totellic rence, until 
the complete and practical cis- 
closure of the plan had made mani- 
fest to all the world the absolute 
necessity of resisting it. His ma- 
jesty did forbear as long as there 
could be a donbt of the urgency ot 
the danger, or a hope of an effec- 
tual counteraction to it, in the 
means or in the dispositions of Den- 
mark. But his majesty could not 
but recollect thatwhen, at the close 
of the former war, the court of 
Denmark engaged in a hostile con- 
federacy against Great Britain, the 
apology offered by that court fo 
' 
t 


+ 


- 


() 
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sO unjustifiable ay abandonmen 
a neutrality which his majesty had 
never ceased to respect, was found- 
ed on its avowed inabt ‘ity to resist 
the operation of external influence, 
and the threats of a formidable 
neighbouring power. His majesty 
could not but c mpare the degree 
of influence, which at that time de- 
termined the dec! ron of the courte 
of Denmark, in v! ation of posi- 
tive engagements, cok mnly con- 
tracted but six months be fore, with 
the increased operation which 
France had now the means of giv- 
ing to the same principle of intimi- 
dation, with kingdoms prostrate at 
her feet, and with the population 
of nations under her banners. Nor 
was th 1e danger less imminent than 
certain. Already the army destined 


ter the invasion of Holstein was 


t 
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gereenbied on t] ie Violate lt territory 
of neutral Ha: im ates gh. A) d, Hol. 
stem once occun he ; 
Zeal; und Was at th i sy Me ; b- ~¢ 
and the navy of Den Cy of France, 
4 nmark at her 
disp sal. ; 
It is true, a British force misty 
have found its w ay into the Bultic, 
atl d chec ke “d for a time the more 
met nts of the Danish marine Bur 
tie season was approachin; NO ng 
that precaution would no longer 
hav c availed ; and when his maijes. 
ty *s fleet must have retired a 
that sea, and permitted France, in 
undisturbed security, to accumu. 
late the means of offence against 
his majesty’s dominions. Yet, even 
under these circumstances, inc “ 
ing upon Denmark for satisfactioy 
and securi: y which his maiesty was 
compelled to require, and in de. 
manding the only pledge by which 
that security could be rende red 
effectual—the tempor ATY possession 
of that fleet, which was the chief 
inducement to France for for cing 
Denmark into hostilities withGreat 
Brit: in—his majesty accompanted 
this demand with the offer of every 
condition which could tend tO Te 
concile it to the interests and to 
the feelings of the court of Den. 
mark. Itwas for Denmark her- 
elf to state the ter ms an d stipula- 
tions which she might require, If 
Denmark was appre hens re that the 
sit ‘er of her Heet would be re- 
ented by France as an act of con 
nivance, his m ty sty had prepared 
a land force of such formidable 
as must have made 
en m we 
“rendering 


magnitude 
concession justifiable 

estimation of France, by 
resistance altog ether unavailing. 
If Denmark was really m repared to 
resist the demands of France, and 
to maintain her independence, his 
majesty proffered his cooperation 


for her detence—n aval, _, 
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nd pecuniary: aid; the guarantee 
d her European territories, and 
she security ind extension of her 
colonial pos: essions. 
That the sword has been drawn 
othe exects non of a service indis- 
sensable to the safety of his ma- 
ty’s dominions, is matter of 
cere and painful regret to his 
mayest. That the state and cir- 
stances of the world are such 
« have required and justified 
. measures of self-preservation, 
» which his majesty has found 
Mimself under th € necessity of re- 
which his ma- 
it for which 
isitble. 
+" 


orm, is a trut h 
sty deeply deplores br 


isin no decree respo! 


Hismajestv has lone carried on 
4 Most nnequal contest of scru- 
sulous forbearance acainst mnre- 

Hy violence and oppression. 

iat forh — 1s its bounds. 
When the design was openly avow- 
ed, and already ond too far ad- 
med towards its accomplish- 
nent, of subjecting the powers of 


Earope to one universal usurpation 
and of combining th 
tbyforce ina confederacy 2¢ 
the Maritime ri ghts and 

eristence of this kine -dom, it 


eh .' ¥ . 
ame necessary for 


> 

*m by terror 
aimst 

political 

be- 

hy »« t 

His majé y to 


muicipate the success of a syste m, 
om more fatal to his interests * in 
those of the pow ‘ers who were 


éstined to be the instruments of 
is erecutic m. Itwas time that the 
“fects of that dread which France 

as inspired into the nations of the 
. orld, shoul d be counteracted by 

hexertion of the power of Gre: it 
Bs iui called for by the exigency 
f the crisis, and proportioned to 
te magnitude of the d: inver. Not 
wuistandine the declaration of wa 

m the part ‘of the D a rover. 
, ent, tt still remains for Denmark 
“determine whether war shall con- 
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tinue between the two nations. 
His m: yesty still proffers an ami- 
cable arrangement. He is anxious 
to sheathe the > sword which he has 
been most uctantly compelled 
to dr: LW ; pone h 1218 1 ie to de ION. 
strate to ‘Denmark and to the world, 
that, having acted solely upon the 
sense of w h: at was due to the See 

curity cf his own dominions, he is 
not desirous from any other mo- 
tive, or for any object of advan. 
tage or agerandisement, to carry 
measures of hostility beyond the 
limit of the necessity which has pro- 
duced them. 

Westminster, Sept. 25, 1807. 


DECLARATION OF THE OF 


RUSSIA. 


EMPEROR 


rreater value the emperor 
attached to the iriendship ot his 
nic maj the mreater was 
gret at perc ceiving that that 
rated him- 
‘l'wice has the em- 
po taken up arms ; in both cases 
his cause was most directly that of 
Engl nnd: and he solicited in vam 
from Engiand a cooperation which 
her interest required. He did not 
demand that her troops should be 
united with his; he desired only 
that they should effect a diversion. 
He was astonished that m_ her 
cause she did not act in union with 
him; but, coolly contemplating a 
bloody spectacle, in a war which 
had been kindled at her will, she 
sent troops to attack Bu Enos 4 \yres. 
One part of her armies, w hich : ap- 
peare <ddestined to make a diversion 
in Italy, quitted, at length, Sicily 
where It Was assem bled. There 
was reason to believe that this was 
done to make an attack upon the 
Naples, when it ‘was un- 
( 3) derstood 


The ¢ 
Britan esty, 
his re 
monarch altorether sepa 


self from him. 


coasts of 
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derstood thatit was occupied in at- 
tempting to seize and appropriate 
to itself Egypt. But what sensibly 
touched the heart of his imperial 
majesty was, to perceive that En- 
gland, contrary to her good faith 
and the express and precise terms 
of treaties, troubled at sea the 
commerce of his subjects. And at 
what an epoch !—when the blood 
of Russians was shedding in the 
most glorious warfares ; which 
drew down, and fixed against the 
armies of his imperial majesty, all 
the military force of his majesty 
the emperor of the French, with 
whom England was, and is now, at 
war. 

When the two emperors made 
peace, his majesty, in spite of his 
just resentments against England, 
did not refrain from rendering her 
service. His majesty stipulated, 
even in the very treaty, that he 
would become mediator between 
her and France; and, finally, he 
offered his mediation to the king of 
Great Britain. His majesty an- 
nounced to the king, that iu was 
with a view to obtain for him ho- 
nourable conditions. Butthe British 
ministry, apparently faithful to that 
plan which was to loosen and 
break the bonds which had con- 
nected Russia and England, roe 
jected the mediation. The peace 
Ceeween Russia and France was to 
prepare a general peace. Then it 
was that Lngland suddenly quitted 
that apparent lethargy to which 
she had abandoned herself; but it 
was to cast upon the north of 
Europe new firebrands, which 
were to enkindle and nourish the 
flame of war, which she did not 
wish to see extinguished, Her 
fleets and her troops appeared upon 
the coasts of Denmark, to execute 
there an act of violence of which 
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history, so fertile in examples, 
not furnish a single parallel 
tranquil and moderate power which 
by long and unchangin Vind 

, . ; om 
had obtained in the circle of mo. 
narchies a mora) dignity, sees itself 
assaulted and treated as if it had 
been forging plots, and meditating 
the ruin of England; and jj ‘o 
justify its prompt and total spolia, 
tion, 

_The emperor, wounded in his 
dignity, in the interests of his PCO» 
ple, in his engagements with the 
courts of the north, by this act of 
violence committed in the Baltic 
which is an inclosed sea, whos 
tranquillity had heen for long 
period, and with the priyity of the 
cabinet of St. James's, the subject 
of reciprocal guarantee, did ‘not 
dissemble, his resentment against 
England, and announced to her that 
he could not remain insensible to it. 
His majesty did not foresee that 
when England, having employed 
her force successfully, was about to 
bear away her prey, she would 
commit a new outrage against 
Denmark, and that his majesty was 
to share in it. New proposals were 
made, each more insidious thaa 
the foregoing, which were to con 
nect with the British power Den 
mark subjected, disgraced, and 
affecting to applaud what had been 
wrought against her. The em 
peror still less foresaw that it would 
be proposed to him that he should 
ruaranty this submission, and that 
- should pledge himself that this 
act of violence should have no un 
sleasant consequences to En land. 

jer ambassador believed that 
was possible to propose to his ma- 
jesty’s ministry, that his majesty 


should become the apologist and 


the protector of what he had # 


loudiy blamed. ‘To dus nal 
} ing 
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of all 
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ing of the cabinet of St. James’s 


emperor paid no other atten- 
r thanit deserved. He thought 
ictime to put limits to his modera- 


nThe prince royal of Denmark, 
with a character full of 

and nobleness, and possess 

om Providence a dignity equal 

to hie high rank, had informed the 
emperor, that, justly incensed at 
what had taken place at Copen- 
hagen, he had not ratified the con- 
vention, and considered it as of no 
efect. At this moment he has 
igst communicated to his imperial 
majesty new proposals which have 
heen made to him, which serve 
onlyto inflame his resistance instead 
of appeasing it; because they tend 
to impress upon his actions the seal 
of degradation, the impression of 
which they have never borne. ‘The 
emperor, touched with the contfi- 
dence which the prince royal plac- 
édinhim, and having considered 
his own peculiar semplaion against 
England; having maaturely exa- 
mined, too, the engagements which 
ht had entered into with the 
powers of the north—engagements 
formed by the empress Catharine, 
and by his late majesty the em- 
peror, both of glorious memory— 
has resolved to fulfil them. His 
imperial majesty, therefore, breaks 
all communication with En- 
gland ; he recalls the whole of the 
mission which he ‘as sent thither ; 
and no longer chooses to keep with 
him that of his Britannic majesty. 
There shall from henceforth be no 
connexion between the two coun- 
ines. The emperor declares, that 
annuls, and for ever, every pre- 
ceding convention between En- 
gland and Russia, and particularly 
that entered into in 1401, the 5th 
(17th) of the month of June. He 
proclaims anew the principles of the 
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armed neutrality, that monument 
of the wisdom of the empress 
Catharine, and engages never to 
recede from that system. He de- 
mands of England complete satis- 
faction to all his subjects for their 
just reclamations of vessels and 
merchandizes detained against the 
express tenor of treaties concluded 
in his own reign, The emperor 
engages, there shall be no re-esta- 
blishment of concord between 
Russia and England, till satis- 
faction shall have been given to 
Denmark. 

The emperor expects that his 
Britannic majesty, instead of suffer. 
ing his ministers, as he does, to 
scatter the seeds of fresh war, listen- 
ing only to his own feelings, will 
be disposed to conclude such treaty 
with his majesty the emperor of 
France, as shall prolong (to use 
the expression) interminahly (d 
toute la terme) the invaluable bless- 
ings of peace. When the empe- 
ror shall be satistied upon all the 
preceding points, and especially 
upon that of peace between France 
and England, without which no 
part of Europe can promise itself 
real tranquillity, his imperial ma- 
jesty will then gladly resume with 
Great Britain those relations of 
amity, which, under the just dis- 
content which he could not but 
feel, he has, perhaps, preserved too 
long. 

Given at St. Petersburg, 20th 
(31st) October. 


aie. 





DECLARATION OF WAR AGAINST 
DENMARK. 


At the courtof the Queen’s palace, 
the 4th day of Nov. 1807, ae 
sent, the King’s most excellent 
majesty in council. 

Whereas the king of Denmark 

(T 4) has 
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has issued a declaration of war a- 
gainst his majesty, his subjects and 
people; and his majesty’s anxious 
and repeated endeavours to obtain 
the revocation of such declaration, 
and to procure the restoration of 
peace, have proved ineticetual ; his 
majesty therefore is pleased, by and 
with the advice of his privy coun- 
cil, to order, and it is hereby or- 
dered, that general reprisals be 
granted against the ships, goods, 
and subjects of the king of Den- 
matk (save and except any vessels 
to which his majesty’s license has 
been granted, or which have been 
directed to be released from the 
embargo, and have not since ar- 
rived at any foreign port), so that 
as well his majesty’s fleets and ships, 
as also all other ships and vessels 
that shall be commissioned by let- 
ters of marque or general reprisals, 
or otherwise, by his majesty’s com- 
missioners for executing the office 
of lord high admiral of Great Bri. 
tainy shall and may lawtully seize 
all ships, vessels, and gocds be- 
longing to the king of Denmark, or 
his subjects, or others inhabiting 
within the territories of the king of 
Denmark, and bring the same to 
judgment in any of the courts of 
admiralty within his majesty’s do- 
minions; and, to that end, his ma- 
jesty’s advocate-general, with the 
advocateot the admiralty, aretorth- 
with to prepare the draft of a com- 
mission, 2ud present the same to his 
majesty at this board, authorizing 
the commiissoners tor e ectiing the 
office ot Jord high admiral, or any 
person or persons by them em- 
powered and apps inted, to Issue 
forth and erant letters ot marque 
and reprisals to any of his majesty’s 
subjects, or others whom the said 
commissioners shall deem ficly qua- 
lified in that behalf, for the appre- 
hending, seizing, and taking the 
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ships, vessels, and goods belong; 

to Denmark, and the vassals 

subjects of the king of Denmark, 
or any inhabiting within his coun, 
tries, territories, or dominions (em 
cept as aforesaid); and that such 
powers and clauses be inserted in 
the said commission as have been 
usual, and are accord.ng to former 
precedents: and his majesty’s ad. 
vocate-peneral, with the advocate 
of the admiralty, are also forthwith 
to prepare the draft of a commis 
sion, and present the same w his 
majesty at this board, authorizing 
the said commissioners for exe. 
cuting the office of lord high adwi- 
ral, to will and require the high 
court of admiralty of Great Bri- 
tain, and the lieutenant and judge 
ot the said court, his serrogate or 
surrogates, as also the several courts 
of admiralty within his majesty's 
dominions, to take cognizance of, 
and judicially proceed upon, all 
and se of captures, seizures, 
prizes, and reprisals of all ships and 
gocds that, are or shall be taken, 
and to hear and determine the same, 
and, according to the course of ad- 
miraliy, and the laws of nations, to 
adjudgeand condemn all such ships, 
vessels, and goods as shall belong 
to Denmark, or the vassals.and sub- 
jects of the king of Denmark, or to 
any others inhabiting within any ef 
his countries, territories, and dom 
nions (except as atoresaid); and 
that such powers and clauses be 
inserted in the said commission as 
have been usual, and are according 
to former precedents ; and they are 
likewise to prepares and lay before 
his majesty at this board, a drait of 
such instructions as may be proper 
to be sent to the courts of admuralty 
mn his majesty’s foreign govern 
ments and plantauions, for thes 
as also anowner 
h shups 
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as shall be commissioned for the 
purpose above mentioned. 

Erpox, C. CAMDEN, P. West- 
MORLAND, + P.S. Winc HEL- 
sea, CATHCART, HawkreEs- 
sury, Muicrave, Sp. Per- 
csvat, Nar. Dono. 





At the court at the Queen’s palace, 
the 4thdayot Nov. 1807, present, 
the King’s most excellent majes- 
ty in council. 

Whereas France has taken forci- 
ble possession of certain territories 
and ports in Italy, and in the Me- 
diterranean and Adriatic seas, and 
has subverted their antient govern- 
ments, and erected, in the room 
thereof, new governments, which, 
under her influence, are aiding in 
the execution of her hostile designs 
against the property, commerce, 
and navigation of his majesty’s sub- 
jects: and whereas divers acts, in- 
jurious to the just rights of his ma- 
jesty, and to the interests of his 
kingdom, have in consequence been 
committed, his majesty is pleased, 
by and with the advice of his privy 
council, to order, and it is hereby 
ordered, that general reprisals be 
granted against the ships, goods, 
and inhabitants of the territories 
and ports of Tuscany, the kingdom 
of Naples, the port and territory of 
Ragusa, and those of the islands 
lately composing the republic of 
the Seven Islands, and ali other 
ports and places in the Mediterra- 
nean and Adriatic seas, which are 
occupied by the arms of France or 
her allies, so that as well his ma- 
jesty’s fleets and ships, as also all 
other ships and vessels that shall be 
commissioned by letters of marqie 
& general reprisals, or otherwise, 
by his majesty’s commissioners for 
*recuting the office of lord high 
admiral of Great Bi itain, shall and 
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may lawfully seize all ships, vessels, 
and goods belonging to the said 
territories, ports, and places, or to 
any persons being subjects or inhas 
bitauts thereof, and bring the same 
to judgment m such courts of ad- 
miraity within his majesty’s domi- 
nions as shall be duly comimission- 
ed to take cognizance thereof ; and 
to that end, his majesty’s advocate- 
general, with the advocate of the 
admiralty, are forthwith to prepare 
the draft of a commission, and pree 
sent the same to his majesty at his 
board, authorizing the said com- 
missioners for executing the oftice 
of lord high admiral, or any per- 
son or persons by them empowered 
and appointed, to issue forth and 
grant letters of marque and repri- 
sals to any of his majesty’s sub- 
jects, or others whom the said com. 
missioners shall deem fitly qualified 
in that behalf, for the apprehend- 
ing, seizing, and taking the ships, 
vessels, and goods belonging to the 
said territories, ports, and places, 
or to any persons being subjects or 
inhabitants thereof: and that such 
powers and clauses be inserted in 
the said commission as have been 
usual, and are according to for- 
mer precedents: and his majesty’s 
advocate-general, with the advocate 
of the admiralty, are also forth- 
with to prepare the draft of a com- 
mission, and present the same to 
his majesty at this board, autho- 
rizing the said commissioners for 
executing the office of hgh admi- 
ral to will and require the high 
court of admiralty of Creat Britain, 
and the lieutenant and judge of the 
said court, his surrocate or surro- 
gates, as also the several courts of 
admiralty within his majesty’s do- 
minions, to take cognizance of, 
and judicially proceed upon ail and 
ali manner of captures, seizures, 
prizes, and reprisal of all ships and 
goods 
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goods that are or shall be taken, 
and to hear and determine the same, 
and, according to the course of ad- 
miralty, ang the laws of nations, to 
adjudgeand condemn all such sl1ips, 
vessels, and goods as shall belong 
to the said territories, ports, and 

laces, or to any persons being sub- 
jects or inhabitants thereof; and that 
such powers and clauses be inserted 
in the said commission as have been 
usual, and are according to former 
precedents ; and they are likewise 
to prepare, and lay before his ma- 
jesty at this board, a draft of such 
instructions as may be proper to be 
sent to the conrts of admiralty in 
his majesty’s foreign goveruments 
and plantations, for their guidance 
herein; as also another dratt ot in- 
structions for such ships as shall be 
commissioned for the purpose above 
mentioned. 

E:vox, C. Campen, P, West- 
moacann, C.P.5, Winciuer- 
ska, Carucart, Hawees- 
puny, Muroravi, Se. Per. 
cevar, Nat. Bono. 
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The declaration issued at St. 
Petersburg by his majesty the 
emperor of all the Russias has ex- 
cited in his majesty’s mind the 
strongest sensations of astonishment 
and regret. 

His majesty was not unaware of 
the nature of whose secret engage- 
ments which had been imposed up- 
on Russia in the conferences of 
Tilsit ; but his majesty had enter- 
tained the hope, that a review of 
the transactions of that unfortunate 
negotiation, and a just estimate of 
its effects upon the glory of the 
Russian name, and upon the inter- 
ests of the Russian empire, would 
have induced his imperial majesty 
to extricate himself from the embate 


rassment of those new counsels and 
connections which he had ad 

in a moment of despondency and 
alarm; and to return to a policy 
more congenial to the principles 
which he had 50 ivariably pro. 
fessed, and more conducive to the 
honour of his crown and to the 
prosperity of his dominions. 

This hope has dictated to his ma. 
jesty the utmost forbearance and 
moderation in all his diplomatic in. 
tercourse with the court of St. Pe. 
tersburg since the peace of Tilsit. 

His majesty has much cause for 
suspicion, and just ground of com. 
pines But he abstained from the 
anguage of reproach, His majes 
ty deemed it necessary to require 
specific explanation with respect to 
those arrangements with France, 
the concealment of which from his 
majesty could not but confirm the 
impression alread yreceived of their 
character and tendency. But his 
mujesty, nevertheless, directed the 
demand of that explanation to be 
made, not only without asperity or 
the indication of any hostile dispo- 
sition, but with that considerate 
regard to the feelings and situa 
tion of the emperor of Russia, 
which resulted from the recollece 
tion of former friendship, and from 
contidence interrupted but not de- 
stroyed. 

The declaration of the emperor 
of Russia proves that the object of 
his majesty’s forbearanee and mo- 
deration has not been attained. It 
proves, unhappily, that the influ. 
ence of that power, which is equally 
and essentially the enemy both of 
Great Britain and of Russia, has 
acquired a decided ascendancy '™ 
the councils of the cabinet of 5t. 
Petersburg, and has been able to 
excite a causeless enmity between 
two nations whose long establi:b . 
connection, and whose mutual in- 
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rerests, preseribed the most inti« 
pate union and cooperation, 

His majesty deeply laments the 
extension of the calamities of war, 
But called upon as he is to defend 
himself against an act of unpro- 
soked hostility, his majesty is anxi- 
ous to refute, in the face of the 
world, the pretgxts by which that 
act is attempted to be justified. 

The declaration asserts that his 

jesty the emperor of Russia has 
twice taken up arms in a cause in 
which the interest of Great Britain 
was more direct than his own; and 
founds upon this assertion the 
charge against Great Britain of 
having neglected to second and 
support the military operations of 
Russia, 

His majesty willingly does jus- 
tice to the motives which originally 
engaged Kussiainthe preat struggle 
avainst France. His majesty avows, 
with equal readiness, the interest 
which Great Britain has uniformly 
taken in the fates and fortunes of 
the powers of the continent. But 
it would surely be difficult to prove 
that Great Britain, who was her- 
self in a state of hostility with Prus- 
sia when the war broke out between 
Prussia and France, had an interest 
and a duty more direct in espousing 
the Prussian quarrel than the em- 
“al of Russias the ally of his 
russian majesty, the protector of 
the north of Europe, and the gua- 
rantee of the Germanic constitution. 

lt is not in a public declaration 
that his majesty can discuss the 
policy of having, at any partieular 
period of the war, effected, or 
omitted to effect, disembarkations 
of troops on the coasts of Naples.— 
utthe instance of the war with 
Porte is still more singularly 
chosen to illustrate the charge a- 
faust Great Britain of indifference 
19 the intevests of her ally: a war 
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undertaken by Great Britain at the 
instigation of Russia, and solely for 
the purpose of maintaining Russian 
interests against the influence of 
France. 

If, however, the peace of Tilsit 
is-indeed ta be considered as the 
consequence and the punishment of 
the imputed imactivity of Great 
Britain, his majesty cannot but re- 
gret that the emperor of Russia 
should have resorted to so precipi- 
tate and fatal a measure, at the mos 
ment when he had received distinct 
assurances that his majesty was 
muking the most steenuous exer- 
tious to fulfil the wishes and expec- 
tations of his ally (assurances which 
his imperial majesty received and 
acknowledged with apparent con- 
fidence and entiefactons send when 
his majesty was, in fact, preparing 
to employ for the advancement of 
the common objects of the war, 
those forces which, after the peace 
ot Tilsit, he was under the neces- 
sity of employing to disconcert a 
combination directed against his 
own immediate imterest and secu. 
rity. 

The vexation of Russian com. 
merce by Great Britain is, in truth, 
little more than an imaginary 
grievance. Upon a diligent exami- 
nation, made by his majesty’s com- 
mand, of the records of the British 
court of admiralty, there has been 
discovered only a solitary instance 
in the course of the present war, 
of the condemnation of a_ vessel 
really Russian ; a vessel which had 
carried naval stores to a port of the 
common enemy. ‘There are but 
few instances of Russian vessels de- 
tained, and none in which justice 
has been refused to a party regu- 
larly complaining of such deten- 
tion. Itis heuiees matter of sur- 
prise, as well as of concern, to his 
majesty, that the emperor of Ras. 
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sia should have condescended to 
bring forward a complaint, which, 
as it cannot be seriously felt by 
those in whose behalf it is urged, 
might appear to be intended to 
countenance those exaggerated de- 
clamations by which France perse- 
veringly endeavours to inflame the 
jealousy of other countries, and to 
justify her own inveterate animo- 
sity against Great Britain. 

The peace of Tilsit was followed 
by an offer of mediation on the 
part of the emperor of Russia, for 
the conclusion of a peace between 
Great Britain and France, which 
it is asserted that his majesty re- 
fused. 

His majesty did not refuse the 
mediation of the emperor of Rus- 
sia; although the offer of it was 
accompanied by circumstances of 
concealment which might well have 
justified his refusal. The articles 
of the treaty of Tilsit were not com- 
municated to his majesty ; and spe- 
cifically that article of the treaty, 
in virtue of which the mediation 
was proposed; and which pre- 
scribed a limited time for the re- 
turn of his majesty’s answer to that 
proposal. And his majesty was 
thus led into an apparent compli- 
ance with a limitation so offensive 
to the dignity of an independent 
sovereign. But the answer so re- 
turned by his majesty was not a re- 
fusal. It was a conditional accep- 
tance. The conditions required by 
his majesty were—a statement of 
the basis upon which the enemy was 
disposed to treat ; and a communi- 
cation of the articles of the peace 
of Tilsit. ‘The first of these condi- 
tions were precisely the same which 
the emperor of Russia had himself 
annexed not four months before to 
his own acceptance of the proilered 
mediation of the emperor of Aus- 
tria. The second was one which 
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his majesty would have had a x he 
to require even as the ally of bis 
imperial majesty; but which " 
would have been highly improvi- 
dent to omit, when he was invited 
to confide to his imperial majesty 
the care of his honour and of his 
interests. 

But even if these conditions (nei. 
ther of which has been fulfilled, al. 
though the fulfilment of them has 
been repeatedly required by his ma. 
jesty’s ambassador at St. Peters. 
burg), had not been themselves 
perfectly natural and necessary; 
there were not wanting considera. 
tions which might have warranted 
his majesty in endeavouring, with 
more than ordinary anxiety, tO ase 
certain the views and intentions of 
the emperor of Russia, and the pre- 
cise nature and effect of the new re 
lations which his imperial majesty 
had contracted. 

The complete abandonment of 
the interests of the king of Prussia 
(who had twice rejected proposals 
of separate peace, from a strict ad- 
herence to his engagements with 
his imperial ally), and the charae- 
ter of those provisions which the 
emperor of Russia was contented 
to make for his own interests in the 
negotiations of Tilsit, presented no 
encouraging prospect of the result 
of any exertions which his imperial 
majesty might be disposed to em- 
ploy in favour of Great Britain. 

It is not while a French army 
still occupies and lays waste the re- 
maining dominions of the king of 
Prussia, in spite of the stipulations 
of the Prusstan treaty of Tilsit,— 
while contributions are arbitrarily 
exacted by France from that rem- 
nant of the Prussian monarchy, 
such as, in its entire and most flou- 
rishing state, the Prussian monar- 
chy would have been unable to 


discharge;—while the — 
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demanded, in time of peace, of 


Prussian fortresses, which had not 
heen reduced during the war,—and 
while the power of France is exer- 
cised over Prussia with such shame- 
Jess tyranny, as to destgnate and de- 
mand for instant death, individuals, 
wbiects of his Prussian majesty, 
7 resident in his dominions, upon 
a charge of disrespect towards the 
French government,—itis not while 
all these things are done and suf- 
fered, under the eyes of the em- 

ror of Russia, and without his 
mterference on behalf of his ally, 
that his majesty can feel himself 
called upon to account to Europe 
for having hesitated to repose an 
unconditional confidence in the effi- 
cacy of his imperial majesty’s nie- 
diation. 

Nor, even if that mediation had 
taken full effect, ifa peace had been 
concluded under it, and that peace 
guarantied by hisimperial majesty, 
could his majesty have placed im- 
plieit reliance on the stability of any 
sucharrangement, after having seen 
the emperor of Russia openly trans- 
fer to France the sovereignty of the 
lonian republic, the independence 
of which his imperial majesty had 
recently and solemnly guarantied. 

But, while the alleged rejection of 
the emperor of Russia’s mediation 
between Great Britain and France 
s stated as a just ground of his im- 
perial muajesty’s resentment, his 
Majesty’s request of that mediation, 
forthe reestablishment of peace be- 
tween Great Britain and Denmark, 
is represented as an insult which it 
was beyond the bounds of his im- 
perial majesty’s moderation to en- 
dure, 

His majesty feels himself under 
no obligation to offer any atone- 
ment Or apology to the emperor of 

ussia for the expedition against 


Copenhagen, It is not for those 
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who were parties to the secret ar- 
rangements of ‘Tilsit to demand sa- 
tisfaction for a measure to which 
those arrangements gave rise, and 
by which one of the objects of them 
has been happily defeated. 

His majesty’s justification of the 
expedition against Copenhagen is 
before the world, The declaration 
of the emperor of Russia would 
supply whatever was wanting in it, 
if any thing could be wanting to 
convince the most incredulous, of 
the urgency of that necessity under 
which his majesty acted. 

But, until the Russian declaration 
was published, his majesty had no 
reason to suspect that any opinions 
which the emperor of Russia might 
entertain of the transactions at Co- 
penhagen could be such as to pre- 
clude his imperial majesty from un- 
dertaking, at the request of Great 
Britain, that same office of media- 
tor, which he has assumed with so 
much alacrity on the behalf of 
France; nor can his majesty for- 
get that the first symptoms of re. 
viving confidence, since the peace 
of Tilsit, the only prospect of suc- 
cess in the endeavours of his majes- 
ty’s ambassador to restore the an- 
tient and good understanding be- 
tween Great Britain and Russia, 
appeared when the intelligence of 
the siege of Copenhagen had been 
recently received at St. Peters. 
burg. 

The inviolability of the Baltic 
sea, and the reciprocal guarantees 
of the powers that border upon it, 
guarantees said to have been con- 
tracted with the knowledge of the 
British government, are stated as 
aggravations of his majesty’s pro- 
ceedings in the Baltic. It cannot 
be intended to represent his majes- 
ty as having at any time acquiesced 
in the principles upon which the 
inviolability of the Baltic is main- 
tained ; 
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tained; however his majesty may 
at particular periods have forborne, 
for special reasons, influencing his 
conduct at the time, to act in con- 
tradiction to them. Such forbear- 
ance never could have applied but 
to a state of peace and real neutra- 
lity in the north; and his majesty 
most assuredly could not be ex- 
ted to recur to it, after France 
as been suffered to establish her- 
self in undisputed sovereignty along 
the whole coast of the Baltic sea 
from Dantzic to Lubeck. 

But the higher the value which 
the emperor of Russia places on the 
engagements respecting the tran- 
quillity of the Baltic, which he de- 
scribes himse!f as mheriting from 
his immediate predecessors, the 
empress Catharine and the emperor 
Paul, the less justly can his impe- 
rial majesty resent the appeal made 
to him by his majesty as the gua- 
rantee of the peace to be concluded 
between Great Britain and Ven- 
mark. In making that appeal, 
with the utmost confidence and sin- 
cerity, his majesty neither intended, 
nor can he imagine that he offered 
any insult to the emperor of Rus- 
sia. Nor can his majesty conceive 
that, in proposing to the prince 
royal terms of peace, such as the 
most successful war on the part of 
Denmark could hardly have been 
expected to extort from Great Bri- 
tain, his majesty rendered himself 
liable to the imputation, either of 
exasperating the resentment, or of 
outraging the dignity, of Denmark. 

His majesty has thus replied to 
allthe different accusations by which 
the Russian government labours to 
justify the rupture of a connection 
which has subsisted for ages, with 
reciprocal advantage to Great Bri- 
tain and Russia, and attempts to 
disguise the operation of that exer- 
nal influence by which Russia is 


driven into unjust hostilities for ins 
terests not her own. 

The Russian declaration Proceeds 
to announce the several conditions 
on which alone these hostilities cay 
be terminated, and the intercourse 
of the two countries renewed, 

His majesty has already had oc. 
casion to assert, that justice has iq 
no instance been denied to the 
claims of his imperial majesty’s sub. 
jects. 

The termination of the war with 
Denmark has been so anxiously 
sought by his majesty, that it can. 
not be necessary tor his majesty to 
renew any professions upon that 
subject. But his majesty is ata 
loss to reconcile the emperor of 
Russia’s present anxiety for the 
completion of such an arrangement, 
with his imperial majesty’s recent 
refusal to contribute his good offices 
for effecting it. 

The requisition of his imperial 
Majesty for the immediate conclu. 
sion, by his maje ty, of a peace 
with France, is as extraordinary in 
the substance, as it is offensive in 
the manner. His majesty has at no 
time declined to treat with France, 
when France has professed a will- 
ingness to treat on any admissible 
basis. And the emperor of Russia 
cannot fail to remember, that the 
last negotiation between Great Bn- 
tain and France wasbroken off upon 
points immediately affecting not his 
majesty’s own interests, but those 
of his imperial ally, But his ma. 
jesty neither understands, nor will 
he admit the pretension of the em- 

ror of Russia to dictate the time 
or the mode of his majesty’s pacific 
negotiations with other powers. It 
never will be endured by his majes 
ty, that any government shall in- 
demnify itself for the humiliation 
of subserviency to France, by the 
adoption of an insulting anid per 
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tall. ; 
His majesty proclaims anew those 


inciples of maritime law, against 
which the armed neutrality, under 
the auspices of the empress Catha- 
rine, was originally directed ; and 
against which the present hostili- 
tiesof Russia are denounced. Those 

inciples have been recognised and 
xed upon in the best periods of 
the history of Europe ; and acte 
upon by no power with more strict- 
ness and severity than by Russia 
herself in the reign of the empress 
Catharine. 

Those principles it is the right 
and the duty of his majesty to 
maintain: against every confede- 
racy his majesty is determined, un- 
der the blessing of Divine Provi- 
dence, to maintain them. They 
have at all times contributed essen- 
tially to the support of the maritime 
power of Great Britain; but they 


ards Great Bri- 





Public Acts passed in the First and 
only Session of the Third Im; erial 
Parliament. 

January 6, 180% 

An act to revive and make per- 
petual and to amend an act, made 
im the 42d year of his present ma- 
jesty, for the further regulation of 
the trials of controverted elections 
orreturns of members to serve in 
parliament, and for expediting the 
proceedings relating thereto. 


January 16. 


An act for raising the sum of 
10,500,002. by loans or exchequer 
bills, for the service of Great Bri- 
tun for the year 1807. 


January 29. 


An act for continuing and grant- 
mg to his majesty certain duties 
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are become incalculably more va- 
luable and important at a period 
when the maritime 
Britain constitutes 
ing bulwark against theoverwhelm- 
ing usurpations of France; the on- 
ly refuge to which other nations 
may yet resort, in happier times, 
for assistance and protection. 


wer of Great 
e sole remain- 


When the opportunity for peace 


between Great Britain and Russia 
shall arrive, his majesty will em- 
brace it with eagerness, 
rangements of such a negotiation 
will not be dificult or complicated. 


The ar- 


His majesty, as he has nothing 


to concede, so he has nothing to 
require: satisfied, if Russia shall 
manifest a disposition to return to 
her antient feelings of friendship 
towards Great Britain; to a just 
consideration of her own true in- 
terests; and toa sense of her own 
dignity as an independent nation. 


Westminster, Dec. 18, 1807. 





upon malt in Great Britain, for the 
service of the year 1807. 


An act for continuing and grant- 


ing to his majesty a duty on pen- 
sions, Oflices, and personal estates, 
in England; and certain duties on 
sugar, malt, tobacco, and snuff, in 
Great Britain, for the service of 
the year 1807. 


February 19. 
An act to continue during the 


present war and until | year after 
the termination thereof by the rati- 
fication of a definitive treaty of 
peace, an act made in the 44th year 
of his present majesty, for empow- 
ering his majesty to accept the ser- 
vices of wach parts of his militia 
forces in Ireland, as might volun- 
tarily offer themselves to be em. 
ployed in Great Britain. 


An act to declare that certain 
provisions 
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provisions of an act of the last ses- 
sion of the last parliament, entitled, 
An act to permit the free inter. 
change of every species of grain 
between Great Britain and Ireland, 
shall extend to grain the produce 
of those countries only. 

An act to continue for the term 
of 7 years certain acts of the par- 
liament of Ireland, for preventing 
the importation of arms, gunpow- 
der, and ammunition, and the mak- 
ing, removing, selling, and keep- 
ing of gunpowder, arms, and am- 
munition, without license. 

An act for allowing the expor- 
tation annually of a limited quan- 
tity of worsted yarn to Canada. 

An act for raising the sum of 
1,000,0007. by treasury bills for 
the service of Ireland for the year 
1807. 

An act to authorize his majesty, 
until the 25th day of March 1508, 
to make regulations respecting the 
trade and commerce to and from 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

An act to abolish certain offices 
in the customs of Ireland; and to 
abolish or regulate certain other 
offices therein. 

An act for investing certain com- 
missioners appointed for the exa- 
mination of accounts and expendi- 
ture relating to the office of bar- 
rack-master general, with certain 
powers and authorities necessary for 
the examination of such acccunts 
and expenditure. 

An act to amend severalacts, for 
regulating the trial of controverted 
elections or returns of members to 
serve in parliament, so far us the 
same relate to Ireland. 

An act to continue for the term 
of 7 years, certain acts for the bet- 

ter prevention and punishment of 
attempts to seduce persons serving 
in his majesty’s forces by sea or land 
from their duty and allegiance to 





his majesty, or to inci 
’ O incite them 
mutiny or disobedience, ’ 


March l 6. 


An act to grant to his majesty 
certain inland duties of excise and 
taxes in Ireland, and to allow cer. 
tain drawbacks in respect thereof: 
in lieu of former duties of excise, 
on and drawbacks. 

n act to ide 

tually for bepleting the Sanaa 
regul. acks 

and bounties on the exportation of 

sugar from Ireland; and for al. 

lowing British plantation sugar to 

be warchoused in [reland, until the 

25th day of March 1808, 

An act to provide for regulating 
and securing the collection of cer. 
tuin rates and taxes in Ireland, in 
respect of dwelling houses, fire 
hearths, windows, male servants, 
horses, dogs, and carriages, 

An act to allow for 2 years, from 
and after the passing of this act, an 
additional bounty on double refined 
sugar, and to extend former boun- 
ties on other refined sugar to such 
as shall be pounded, crashed, or 
broken; and to allow for 1 year 
certain bounties on British plantas 
tion raw sugar exported. 

An act for repealing so much of 
an act, made in the 9th year of her 
late majesty queen Anne, as vests 
in the South Sea company or cor- 
poration, by the said act erected, 
the sole and exclusive privilege of 
carrying on trade and traffic to and 
from any part whatsoever of South 
America, or in the South Seas, 
which now are, or may at any time 
hereafter be, in the possession of bis 
majesty, his heirs or successors, 

An act for raising the sum of 
14,200,000/. by way of ANNUILIES. 

March 93, 
An act for punishing mutiny and 


desertion ; and for the better pay- 
ment 
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ment of the army and their quar- 


5% act fot the regulation of his 
majesty's royal marine forces while 
on shore 


An act for continuing, until the 
tt day of August 1808, an act of 
thedoth year o his present majesty, 
for allowing, under certain restric- 
éoas, the bringing a limited quan- 
tty of coals, culm, or cinders, to 
Leadon and Westminster, by in- 
land navigation. 


March 25. 
An act to secure the payment of 
the duties on licenses granted to 
s ia freland dealing in ex- 
tseable commodities. 
Aw acT FOR THE ABOLITION OF 
TB SLAVE TRADE. 


April 9. 

An act to amend several acts for 
regulating and securing the collec- 
toa of the duties on paper, made 
i Ireland; and to make perpetual 
® much of an act made in the 45th 
year of his present majesty, as re- 

es to paper hangings printed or 
gained in treland, 

An act to rectify a mistake in an 
x! made in the last session of par- 
lament, for enabling his majesty to 
wile annuities on certain branches 


di the royal family. 


April 25. 


An act to grant to his majesty, 
ttl the Yor day of September 
18, aduty upon malt made in 
beland, and upon spirits made or 
filled in ireland, and to allow 
eam drawbacks on the exporta- 
ton thereof, 

Anact to continue until the 25th 
by of March 1808, and from 

Until the end of the then 
et session of parliament, an act, 


fe 
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mhade in the 44th year of his present 
majesty’s reign, for appointing com- 
Missioners to inquire into the fees, 
gratuities, perquisites, and emolu- 
ments received in several public of. 
fices in Ireland; to examine into 
abuses which may exist in the same ; 
and into the mode of receiving, 
collecting, issuing, and accounting 
for public money in Ireland. 

An act to declare, that the pro- 
visions of an act made in the pars 
liament of Ireland in the $$d year 
of king Henry the eighth, relaring 
to servants’ wages, shall extend to 
all counties of cities and counties 
of towns in Ireland. 

An act for raising the sum of 
1,500,000/. by way of annuities, 
for the service of Ireland. 

An act to authorize the payment 
of prize money arising from cap- 
tures made by ships of his Sicilian 
majesty in conjunction with British 
ships, to the Sicilian envoy, for the 
use of the officers and men of such 
ships; and also the payment of 
money arising out of proceeds of 
prizes or captures made by any 
other ships or vessels belonging to 
foreign states, in conjunction with 
his majesty’s ships. 

An act for permitting the ex- 
portation of fallers earth, fulling 
¢lay, and tobacco pipe clay, to any 
place in possession of his majesty. 

An act to repeal the several du- 
ties under the care of the commise 
sioners for managing the stamp du- 

ties in Ireland, and to grant new 
and additional duties in liew there- 
of; and to amend the laws relating 
to the stamp duties m Ireland. ” 

An act for enabling his majesty 
to grant the palace calle< the King’s 
House, with the appuytenances, si- 
tuate in G:eenwici Park, in the 
county of Kent, to the commission. 
ers for the government of the royal 
naval asylum, and for enabling the 
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said commissioners to appoint a 
chaplain to officiate therein. 

An act to suspend for 12 months 
so much of an act of the 2d year 
of king James the first, entitled An 
act concerning tanners, curriers, 
shoemakers, and other artificers 
occupying the cutting of leather, 
as prohibits the regrating and in- 
grossing of oaken bark, 

An act for increasing the rates 
of subsistence to be paid to inn- 
keepers and others on quurtering 
soldiers. 

An act for charging the sum of 
12,000,000 /. part of the loan of 
twelve millions two hundred thou- 
sand pounds, raised for the service 
of Great Britain for the year 1807, 
upon the duties of customs and 
excise, granted to his majesty du- 
ring the continuance of the present 
war, and for certain periods after 
the ratification of a definitive treaty 
of peace ; and for providing a sink- 
ing fund for the redemption of the 
stocks or funds thereby created. 

An act for the further regulating 
the office of treasurer of his ma- 


jesty’s navy, 
July 7. 

An act to continue until the fifth 
day of July, one thousand eight 
hundred and eight, several acts for 
granting certain rates and duties, 
and for allowing certain drawbacks 
and bounties on goods, wares, and 
merchandise, imported into and 
exported from Jreland. 


July 17, 

An act to revive and continue, 
until the expiration of six weeks 
after the commencement of the 
next session of parliament, three 
acts, passed in the thirty-seventh, 
forty-fifth, and forty-sixth years of 
his majesty’s reign, for carrying in- 
to execution the treaty of anmry, 





commerce, and Navigation, be. 
tween his majesty and the United 
States of America; and for ~. 
powering his majesty to suspeal 
before the first day of March one 
thousand eight hundred and eighe, 
the provisions of the said acts, for 
such period as his Majesty ma 
deem expedient, ’ 

An act to indemnify persons 
who have advised or acted under 
an order of council for making re, 
gulations with respect to the navi. 
gation and commerce between his 
miajesty’s subjects and the subjects 
of the United States of America, 

An act for raising the sum of 
three millions hy loans or exche. 
quer bills, for the service of Grex 
Britain for the year one thousand 
eight hundred and seven, 

An act for raising the sum of one 
million five hundred thousand 
i by Joans or exchequer bills, 
or the service of Great Britain fo 
the year one thousand eight hua. 
dred and seven. 

July 25. 

An act for granting to his ma- 

Jesty a sum of money to be raised 
by lotteries. 
An act to provide for the reco- 
very of penalties under certain acts, 
made in the forty-seventh year of 
his present majesty, for securing 
the rates and duties in Ireland in 
respect of dwelling houses, hre 
hearths, windows, male servants, 
horses, dogs, and carriages; aud 
on licenses to persons dealing @ 
exciseable commodities; and oa 
paper and paper hangings ; and to 
alier the condition of certain bonds 
to be given by brewers in Ireland, 


August |. 
An act to suppress insurrections, 
and prevent the disturbance 
public peace in Ireland. As 
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An act to repeal certain duties 
of excise, and also certain stamp 
duties in Ireland, and to grant cer- 
fain new stamp duties in lieu there- 
of; and to arnend the laws relating 
to the rtamp duties in Treland. 


Anact to grant to his majesty, 
gntil the fifth day of July one 
thousand eight hundred and eiyht, 
certain duties on the importation, 
and toallow drawbacks on the ex- 

tion of certain goods, wares, 
and merchandise, into and from 
Jreland. : 

An act to enable his majesty to 

point the chancellor of the ex- 
Sedeer for the time being in Ire- 
land, one of the commissioners 
for executing the office of lord high 
treasurer in England, without sa- 


An act to enable the lords com- 
missioners of his majesty’s treasury 
to issue exchequer bills, on the cre- 
dit of such aids or supplies as have 
been or shall be granted by parlia- 
ment for the service of Great Bri- 
tain, for the year one thousand 
eight hundred and seven, 

An act to continue until the first 
day of June one thousand eight 
hundred and eight, an act of the 
forty-fifth year of his present ma- 
jesty, for appointing commissioners 
w inquire into the public expendi- 
ture, and the conduct of the public 
business in the military depart- 
ments therein mentioned. 


August 8. 


An act to enable the trustees of 
the British Museum to exchange, 
ll, or dispose of such parts of che 
collections, and under such restric. 
fons as are therein specified. 

Anact for permitting, until the 
twenty fifth day of March one 

usand eight hundred and nine, 
and from thence to the end of the 
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then next session of parliament, the 
importation of certain enumerated 
articles into the British colonies on 
the continent of North America, 
from the United States of America, 
and the exportation of other enu- 
merated articles from the same 
colonies to the said States. 

An act for more effectuall 
charging puldic accountants wi 
interest upon balances; and for 
other purposes relating to the pass- 
ing of public accounts. 

An actto enable the East India 
company to raise money upon 
bond, instead of increasing their 
capital stock. 

An act to continue, until the 
first. day of June one thousand 
eight hundred and ten, and from 
thence to the end of the then next 
session of parliament, and amend 
an act of the forty-second year of 
his present majesty, for the more 
effectual administration of the of- 
fice of a justice of the peace in such 
parts of the counties of Middlesex 
and Surrey as lie in and near the 
metropolis; and for the more ef- 
fectual prevention of felonies. 

An act for transterring to his 
majesty “certain possessions and 
rights vested in the Sierra Leone 
company, and for shortening the 
duration of the said company, and 
for preventing any dealing or traf- 
ficking in the buying or selling of 
slaves within the colony of Sierra 
Leone. 

An act to enable his majesty to 
grant to her majesty the queen a 
capital messuage, called Frogmore, 
and divers lands and hereditaments 
in the parishes of New Windsor 
and Old Windsor, in the county of 
Berks, and a pi¢ce of land in Wy- 
rothsbury, in the county of Bucks, 
for a term af ninety-nine years, if 
her majesty and the princesses, - 

ve 
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five younger daughters, or any of An act for encouraging the ¢ 
them, shall so long live, for andin portation of salt from ireland 3 
lieu of her majesty’s present terms — An act to amend an act, of the 
and interest therein; and also to forty-sixth year of his adore f 
make exchanges. the better reoulation of the as 
An act to grant certain duties on of receiver general of the p 
calicoes, muslins, cotton yarn, and office in England. oo 
cotton twist, of the manufacture of 
Great Britain or Ireland respective- 
ly, on their importation into either Avgust 14. 
country from the other, aecording _ An act for the speedy complet. 
to the regulations contained inthe 'g the militia of Great Britain, 
acts for the union of Great Britain nd increasing the same under cer. 
and Ireland. tain limitations and restrictions, 
An act to explain an act, of the | An act for raising the sum of 
forty-seventh year of his present five hundred thousand pounds by 
majesty, for enabling the Albion treasury bills for the service of Ines 
fire and life insurance company to land for the year one thousand 
sue in the name of their secretary, ¢ight hundred and seven, 
and to inrol anauitties. An act for qpabling his majesty 
Anact to explain an act, of the to raise ihe sum of four millons 
forty-seventh year of his present five hundred thousand pounds {or 
Majesty, for enabling the Globe in- the service of Great Brivain. 


surance company tosueinthename = 44m act for more effectually se. 
of their treasurer, and to inrol ane Curing the payment of the debts of 
huities. tracers. 


Anactto explain an act, of the. An act for suspending the operas 
forty-seventh year of his present ton of an act of the thirty-sisth 
majesty, for enabling the Pelican Yeat of his present miajesty, tor the 
life insurance company to sue in further support and maintenance 
the name of their secretary, and to Of curates within the church of 
inrol annuities. ; England, and for other purposes ia 

the said act mentioned, so far as re- 
August 13. lates to the avoidance of benefices 
An act to prevent improper by the incumbents thereof having 


persons from having arms in Iie- accepted augmented curacies, 

land. An act for granting to his ma- 
An act for allowing a certain jesty a certain sum of money out of 

proportion of the militia in Ireland, the consolidated fund of Great Brie 

voluntarily to enlist into his ma- tain, and for applying certam 

jesty’s regular forces. ‘ moneys there mentioned for the 
An act for increasing the militia service of the year one thousand 

of Ireland, under certain limita- eight hundred and seven, and for 

tions and restrictions. further appropriating the supplies 
An act for allowing a certain granted in this session of parlar 

roportion of the militia in Great ment. 

jritain voluntarily to enlist ito his 

majesty’s regular forces. 
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Puszic Lire or tHe Eart or Macartney. 


(From his uneuBLisHep Waritincs by Joun Bartow, F.R.S.] 


“ OM EORGE Eart or MA- 

JW CARTNEY was the only 
remaining son of George Macart- 
ney, and the only male descendant 
of his great-grandfather George Ma- 
cartney who, removing into Ire- 
land in the year 1649, settled near 
Belfast in the county of Antrim, 
where he acquired a large estate. 
This ancestor of the Ear] was 4 cap- 
tain of horse, surveyor general of 
the province of Ulsterand, in the year 
1678, served the office of high sheriff 
of the county of Antrim. At the Re- 
volution in 1688 he, at the head of 
his troop, proclaimed king William 
and queen Mary at Belfast, for which 
he was soon after obliged to fly into 
England, and was attainted in king 
James's parliament, held at Dublin 
in 1680; but being restored, on the 
settlement of Ireland, he returned 
to Belfast, where he soon after 
died, By his will, bearing date 
April 22, 1691, after making ample 
provision for his younger children, 
he constituted his wife executrix 
and guardian of his sons Chichester 
aad George, from the latter of 


which was descended the late earl 
of Macartney. 
George en the subjectof - 
the present memoir, was born the 
14th May, 1737, at the family man- 
sion’ of Lissgnoure. As the juve- 
nile years of most individuals in the 
same class of society are passed 
pretty nearly in the same manner, 
and afford but little that can be con- 
sidered as worthy of record, unless 
where some peculiarity in the plan 
of their education shall appear to 
have given a peculiar bias to fyture 
opinions and conduct, it may be suf- 
ficient to observe, with regard ta 
young Macartney, that at an early 
period of life he was placed under 
the tuition of a clergyman, whose 
library, consisting chiefly of works 
in theology, was but scantily sup- 
plied with books of such a descrip. 
tion as are usually most captivating 
to youthful minds, It seems how- 
ever that he hada curious collection 
of tracts on heraldry, genealogy, 
and chronology, subjects that are 
but little calculated to engage the 
attention of a boy ; but Macartney's 
Az fondoess 
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fondness for books led him imper- 
eeptibly, from want of others, to 
the study of such as were to be hed; 
and to the garly exercise of his me- 
mory on those subjects, he used to 
attribute in a great degree, the pe- 
culiar retentive faeulry for which 
through every part of his futnre life 
he was distinguished. At the age 
of thirteen he was admitted a fellow 
commoner of Trinity College, in 
the University of Dublin, and pro- 
ceeded master of arts there in 175Q. 
From Dublin he came to: London, 
and was entered of the society of 
the Middle Temple, where he form- 
ed an intimacy with Mr. Burke, 
Mr. Dodwell, Mr. Bacon, and many 
other characters then rising into emi- 
pence ; but, having no intention to 
study the law with a view to prac- 
tice in that profession, he remained 
there but a short period before he 
had completed his arrangements for 
making the tour of Europe, on which 
he was resolved to pass a few years 
of his early life, in order to collect, 
by liis own observations and the re- 
ports of others on the spot, what- 
ever information was to be procured 
as to the physical strength and the 


resources, of the several states of 


that continent, and the character and 
polities of their respective courts. 
This knowledge, added_to that of 
the principles of the British consti- 
tution, he considered as, the etsen- 
tial pfeparatives for the career of a 
public ite which he already had in 
view, and which it was bis inten- 
tion t6 commence by endeavouring 
to procure a seat in the British House 
of Commons. In the course of bis 
travéls he made the acquaintance of 
several young noblemen of distin- 
guished familes and, among others, 
of Mr. Stephen Fox (the eldest son 
ef the first, and father of the pre- 
sent Lord Holland) whom he had 
ak opportunity of serving in 2 man- 


ner so essential to himself and hig 
connections, that he was ever af. 
terwards honored with the esteem 
and confidence of the old Lord and 
Lady Holland, and with the friend. 
ship of all the younger part of the 
family. 

“The romantic country of Swit. 
zerland, and_the unhappy and con- 
tented lot of its inhabitants at that 
time, were so congenial with the 
feelings of Mr. Macartney, whotohis 
other accomplishments added a taste 
for poetry and music, that he deter. 
mined to remain there for some time, 
At Geneva he was introduced to the 
acquaintance of the philosopher of 
Verney, who invitedhim to his house, 
in which he passed several days greatly 
delighted with the society of this ex- 
traordinary man, with whom on his 
return to Europe be is supposed to 
have kept up a correspondence; this 
indeed appears from a letter of Cap- 
tuin Robert Jephson to Sir George 
Macartney, in the year 1775, re- 
questing him to send a copy of his 
tragedy of Braganza to M. Voltaire, 
‘* whom,” he observes, ‘‘ you have 
‘* cultivated. more than any of our 
** countrymen since his retirement ;” 
and he further adds, “‘ I cannot so 
‘entirely suppress the partiality of 
‘© ai, author as not to wish you may 
‘© add a wert or two of undue influ- 
‘ence to, your old acquaintance of 
« Ferney, to recommend the play to 
**-his pergsal.” 

“ Oy his return to England he 
became an inmate of the Holland 
tamily, by whom he was introduced 
to the acquaintance of Lord Sand- 
wich, then secretary of state for the 
northern department ;_ and an ar- 
rangement was speedily corcluded 
by these two friends to bring him 
into parliament for the borough of 
Midhurst, afterwards represented by 
Mr. Charles Fox. About this me 
the affairs of Russia had assumed a 

very 
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very interesting aspect for all Eu- 
rope. ‘The sucecess of an unex- 
pected revolution which had placed 
a worn not less extraordinary for 
talent than ambition on the throne, 
re perhaps through accident than 
we fresh energy to a na- 
ich had hitherto ‘been 
«oreely considered to hold a place 
among civilized states, and caused 
her as>Mr. Macartney observes, * no 
‘longer to be gazed at as a distant 
« wlimmering star, but as a great 
“ planet that had obtruded itself 
« into our system, Whose place was 
« vet undetermined, but whese mo- 
tions must powerfully affect those 
« of every otherorb.” ‘To England, 
in part cular, an alliance with Rus- 
sia was desirable on many consider- 
ations, atid especially in a commer- 
cial point of view. In fact, a treaty 
of commerce had for some years be- 
fore engaged the attention of the 
British covernment ; but neither 
the ministerial talents of Sir Charles 
Hanbury Williams, under the reign 
of the empress Elizabeth, nor the 
diplomatic skill and good humour of 
Mr. Keith, though a convivial fa- 
vourite of the unfortunate Peter, 
nor the weight and splendor of the 
earl of Buckingharashire at the court 
of Catharine, had been able to suc- 
ceed in making the least progress to- 
wards a treaty either of commerce 
or clliance with the Russian cabinet. 
The old treaty of commerce of 1734 
had long expired by its own limita- 
tion, yet the empress Elizabeth, 
though unwilling to renew it, had 
acquiesced in a continuation of the 
regulations thereby established; but 
Catharine at a very early period of 
her reign manifested a disposition 
less favourable to British commierce. 
Searcely indeed was she seated on 
the throne till a flat refusal was 
g'ven to Lord Buckingham, on the 
ground that it was not intended to 
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enter into any exclusive engage- 
ment with any particular power. 

*“* Under these circumstances it 
occurred to Lord Holland, who im- 
mediately suggested the idea to Lord 
Sandwich, that the various acquire- 
ments of Mr. Macartney might be 
employed to more advantage to the 
peblic and, perhaps, with all the 
success that was wished, atthe court 
of St. Petersbourg, than by a seat in 
parliament. His knowledge of 
European politics alone fitted him 
for the undertaking ; but a graceful 
person, with great suavity of man- 
ners, a conciliating disposition and 
winning address were considered as 
no slight recommendations ata fe- 
male court, where such accomplish- 
ments, it was fair toconclude, might 
work their way, when great but un- 
accommodating talents aloue would 
prove ineffectual. Accordingly, on 
the 22d August, 1704, Mr. Macart- 
ney was appointed envoy extraordi- 
nary to the empress of Russia; and 
having furnished his mind from the 
public records with all that had been 
done, attempted and failed, since 
the first intercourse between Great 
Britain and that country, he took 
leave in the month of October, and 
on this occasion received from his 
Majesty the honor of knighthood. 
Early in November he set out upog 
his mission, arrived at Petersbourg 
in Decembor, and on the 1Jth Ja- 
nuary, 1745, had his first audience 
of the Cinpress. 

“ From the Earl of Buackinghame 
shire he received the most polite ate 
tentions, and was lodged in his 
house during the short time his 
Lordship remained in St. Peters- 
bourg. This gave him an opportu- 
nity of making himself acquainted 
with the Jeading planus and politics 
of the court, and the weight and 
character of the principal persons 
with whom he would have to nego 

tiate. 
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tiate. Tie chancellor and vice- 
chancellor were represented by Lord 
Bucks a3 men wholly iacapable of 
directinig the affairs of so great a na- 
tion: that the former had no real 
friendship for England,. and that if 
any point could be obtained fromhim 
favourable to its interests, it would 
not be determined by his inclination, 
but in consequence of his sovereign’s 
orders ; that: Mr. Papin, governor 
ot the grand duke and minister for 
foreign attairs, seemed better quali- 
fied than most of the Russian mi- 
nisters to hold the first place, and 
that he shared the confidence of the 
empress ; but that Catharine her- 
self, from all the observations he 
could make, and from all the lights 
he could obtain, was, in point of 
talent, information, and application 
to business, greatly superior to every 
body in that country; that however 
her life was a mixture of trifling 
amusements and intetise application 
to the concerns of her government, 
which, from ditheulties mdustriously 
thrown in her way as well as from 
the variety of schemes all set in mo- 
tion at once, had, as yet, produced 
little or no eflect; that her plans 
were numerous and extensive, but 
greatly inadequate to ber means. 

y one scheme she proposed to raise 
a sutficient quantity of tobacco to 
supply the French warket ; another 
was to open a comunerce with Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy, by Russian mer- 
chant ships: her navy was to be 
increased; manufactures of silk, 
cloth, lace, linen, and porcelaine to 
be brought al] at once to the highest 
possible perfection; the govern- 
ment, the laws, the manners, and 
the very disposition of the nation 
were to be changed: these and 
many others were all to be under- 
taken at once, in a country where 
every innovation was unpopular, by 
fucane of iguoraut, imdigent, and 


corrupt counsellors, an indoleng 
people, averse from all manufac. 
ture, and more averse from the sea. 
a mutinous army, and an exhausted 
treasury; the sovereign hampered 
likewise by the obligations she had 
recently received, to which, in fact. 
she owed her throne, anable to get 
rid of many of those about her, 
whose characters and mean abilities 
she could not but despise, subject 
to plots and continual murmurs from 
the distinguished favors she lavished 
on count Gregory Orloff, who was 
so much considered as an upstart 
that all but his own family hated 
him, and none more inveterstely 
than those engaged with him in the 
late revolution, whose plans were 
ruined by his mismanagement or 
treachery; thus situated, Catharine 
had hitherto scarcely ventured toact 
for herself, 

‘* In this posture of affairs no san- 
guine hope could be entertamed of 
drawing the attention of Russia from 
so many grand projects to a com- 
mercial treaty with England, which 
was the principal object of Sir George 
Macariney’s mission. It required 
however but little consideration from 
one of his sagacity in what quarter 
he should begin his plan of opera- 
tions. He waited on Mr. Panin who 
received him with great civility, and 
appointed the third day after for his 
first public audience. On this oc- 
casion he addressed her Imperial 
Majesty in a speech of some length, 
in which, after declaring, in the 
name of the king his master, the 
sincerest assurances of his inviolable 
attachment to her person, and con- 
stant zeal for her interests, he adds, 
“and forgive me, madam, if here 
‘express my own particular satis- 
** faction in having been chosen for 
‘‘ so pleasiug, so important ap em- 
“ployment. By this means I : 
‘‘ have the happwness of more neatly 

‘* contemplatang 
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« contemplating those extraordinary 
« accomplishments, those. heroic 


« yirtaes, Which make you the de- 
‘ jight of that half of the globe over 
« which you reign, and which ren- 
«der you the admiration of the 


« other.” To this speech her Im- 
perial Majesty condescended to de- 
liver personally, and not as usual 
through her chancellor, an extem- 
porary reply, in a manner so grta- 
cious that it was not suffered to pass 
unnoticed by her courtiers and the 
rest of his diplomatic brethren, On 
the same day the Earl of Bucking- 
hamshire had his audience of leave. 
« Sir George lost no occasion of 
cultivating the friendship of Mr. 
Panin, whom he soon discovered to 
be not only minister for foreign af- 
fairs, but, in fact, sole minister of 
the Russian empire, and high in the 
favor and confidence of Catharine ; 
that his political notions coincided 
exactly with herown; that he firmly 
supported all her opinions and: her 
projects against every Opposition ; 
that his character for honesty and 
integrity was unimpeachable ; that 
he was proof against corruption, but 
immeasurably obstinate, and inflexi- 
bly attached to his own and his mis- 
tresss opinions; that his genius, 
ogh not of the most brilliant cast, 
was admirably adapted for the me- 
chanical man of business, in which, 
if he proceeded slowly, he, at least, 
moved steadily ; but that, when 
once put out of the track he had worn 
for himself, or worn for him by 
others, he was infinitely embar- 
rassed and unable to proceed ; that 
be had therefore adopted certain 
fixed notions, and formed a system 
for nis conduct which, on most oc- 
casions, he adhered to with almost 
invincible obstinacy. ‘* Of a suspi- 
“cious nature dreading a surprise, 
“he takesuparms,” says Sir George, 
“the slightest noise, and makes 
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**a parade of exetcise to show he {§ 
** prepared.” 

“To cohciliate the friendship and 
to rivet the good opiniot: of this 
wary statesman, Sir George Macart- 
hey took care to employ all his ad- 
dress ; and he had the satisfaction to 
perceive that his endeavors had not 
been exerted in vain. An intimacy 
sprang up between them, such as is 
not often the fruit of a ministerial 
intercourse ; for, during the whole 
of his long, wtieee, aad painful ne- 
gotiations with the court of Russia, 
he was at all times distinguished by 
Mr. Panin with unequivocal marks 
of his high esteem and particular re<_ 
gard. This gentleman used fre- 
quently to speak in terms of admi- 
ration of the various acquirements 
and extensive knowledge in sp young 
aman as Sir George then was; to 
acknowledge freely the advantage he 
had derived from his information 
respecting the several courts of 
Europe, and even on points regard- 
ing Russia, particularly on that of 
its commerce with Great Britain, 2 
general view of which it seems Sir 
George had drawn up and pnt into 
his hands for his own private use, 

“* Thus having laid the solid foun- 
dation of a good understanding with 
the Russian minister, he ventured 
to open the gtand objects of his mis- 
sion, namely, the concluding a 
treaty of alliance and commerce 
with the king of Great Britain and 
the empress of Russia. Mr. Panin 
heard what he had to say with great 
attention, and in return disclosed to 
him the projects he had conceived 
for the aggrandizemeut of his coun- 
try, to the accomplishment of which 
he added his whole life should be 
devoted. His first and great object, 
he observed, was to effectuate a 
confederacy of the northern powers, 
of which Russia was to be the heart 
and centre ; that one great step to- 
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wards this end was the plan of mak- 
ing a common cause with England 
and Denmark for the total anmhila- 
tion of the French interest in Swe- 
den ; that for this purpose it would 
be necessary to gin a majority in 
the diet of Stockhoim, and preserve 
it by a subsidiary treaty; that money 


would be necessary, aud that if 


England came into his plans she 
must either jay liberally or not 4° all. 
That Russia had just con luded a new 
treaty of allia with Denmark, 
by one article of which a war with 
Turkey was made a casus fuderis. 
That when that event should hap- 
pen Denmark bound herself to pay 
to Russia a subsidy of five hundred 
thousand roubles a year by quarterly 
payments ; ani, by a most secret 
ariicle she promised to disengage 
herself, as soon as possible, fron: all 
French connections, and to enter 
into all the views of Russia in the 
kingdom of Sweden, in the consti- 
tution ot Which however it was not 
jatended to make any alteration ; 
that. on the contrary, the royal au- 
thority was to remain the same, and 
the privileges of the people preserved 
witnout violation. He dwelt on the 
ardent desire the empiess had ex- 
pressed for a treaty of ailiance with 
Great Kritain, as the surest meatis 
of disappointing the views of the 
courts of Vienna and Versailles, 
against which she was irritated with 
uncommon resentment ; but that 
this alliance could only be brought 
to a happy conclusion by England's 
first assenting to hisSwedish project, 
which he took care to hint would 
require considerable expense ; and 
that she would also agree, by a se- 
cret article, to pay a subsidy in case 
of a’ Turkish war, as Denmark had 
done. It on these grounds England 
consented to enter into a treaty of 
alliance, he observed that the weaty 


of commerce woul “ae 
passibus equis. ould “grow with ® 
** From this conversation Sip 
George was sufficiently aware of 
the difficulties he should have to ene 
counter in the progress of his nego- 
tiation, as it would embrace other 
points which did not depend on him 
Jia tact, every subsequent confer. 
ence vpeucd with Sweden, way 
Cloyd with Sweden. Mr. Panin 
declare! that he had already spent 
two hundred thousand roubles in his 
Swedish projects, for which, in other 
respects, he had spared, as much as 
possibie, the imperial treasure 
knowing that economy was most 
agreeable to his mistress, avarice, as 
Sur George observes, being perhaps 
the second passion of her soul. The 
next point was the Turkish clause, 
He complained bitterly of the con- 
duct of England, who had taken 
notice of a projeé for a treaty of al- 
liance which had been sent to Lon- 
den in the time of Lord Bucking- 
hamshire, and could not forbear ob. 
serving, that if Eng!and was sincere 
in Ler protessions she would hardly 
have deviated from the common 
rules of politeness established be- 
tween courts: that Russia having 
ottered a scheme could not, when 
reflecting on the behaviour of Eng- 
Jand, be any longer amused with 
ew assurances without wounding 
her own dignity. To thisSir George 
observed, that his predecessor had 
proposed certain alterations which 
had been rejecte d by Russia, and 
that the inflexibility of the court af 
St. Petersbourg in insisting on what 
she knew to be inadmissible, left 
thei little cause to complain of a 
want of good breeding; that he 
would furnish him. in a day or two 
with a counter-projet, provided he 
would abandon the Turkish clause, 
which he knew England would ve- 
ver 
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yer agree to insert in any treaty. 
Bat he saw that every effurt was in 
yail ; in vain did he urge the un- 
reasonabieness of expecting any sub- 
sidy in time of peace; and that an 
giliance on an equal footing would 
be more safe as well as more ho- 
noratle for both nations. But Panin 
swore by every thing sacred, that 
while he was migister, Russia sheald 
never make 2 treaty ot defensive al- 
fiance with any power upon earth 
by which a war with Turkey was 
excluded trom being a casus faderis. 
Jn short, it was sufficiently obvious, 
that the Turkish clause, inserted ei- 
ther in the body of the treaty, or in 
asecret article, would be a sine qua 
non in every negotiation he mig)t 
have to epen with the court of Rus- 
sia. This point indeed was estab- 
lished by the discovery he 
a treaty which had actually been 
concluded , with Prussia, in which 
Frederic had agreed to the Turkish 
clause on condition that Russia 
should make no alliance with any 
other power but on the saime terms, 
and count de Soms, the Prussian 
en voy, had orders to remonstrate, 
in the strongest manner, against aby 
treaty that should be concluded con- 
uary to this coudition. 

“ The project of buying a majo- 
tity in the diet of Sweden for the 
purpose of annihilating tie French 
yterest, appeared to Sjr George 
Macartney to be less objectionabie 
than the Turkish clause, though he 
telt the impolicy of England syuan- 
dering mouey- in. that country ; 
« that by augmenting their treasury 
“ we should make mouey cheap and 
“ goods dear ; thatas we sold littleand 
“bought much trom the Swedes, 
“the price of their commodities 
“ woud be raised; and thus the po- 
* litical measure of granting a sub- 
“sidy would become highly and 
“ perpetually detrmeutal to our 


made of 
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commerce.” The consideration 
however of destroying the influence 
of the French with the Northern 
Powers was an object in which Sir 
Georze had less ditheulty to promise 
the co-operation af his government; 
and, in this respect, his private teel- 
wigs kept pace with his public duty, 
He had seen enough of Frenchmen, 

» his travels through Europe, to 
oo ate on his mind no very fa. 
vorable opinion either of their ma. 
ral or political character, and it does 
not appear that he ever found reason 
to alter that opinion. 

“* Well assured therefore that, by 
urging his court toaccede tothe latter 
of the two obstacles to the success of 
his negotiations for a treaty of com- 
merce, he should greatly facilitate 
the couclusion ot this desirable eb. 
ject, several sums of money were, 
at Lis recommendation, applied for 
the purpose, though not to the ex« 
tent of Mr. Panin’s wishes, who tre- 
quently and seserely took occasion 
to reflect on the parsimony ot Eng. 
land. Stil however the progress 
made in the treaty of commerce was 
very slow, aud he saw, from the 
mode of conducting busiuess at the 
court of ussia, that imaportunity and 
perseverance were the politician's 
only weapons. In fact, the delay 
and prociastination of the colleye of 
comuierce, arisiig not merely trouy 
the waut of method and gross yno- 
tance, but from the ill dispositions 
and intenuons of some of the come 
missioners, deterimived him, if pose 
sible, to get it out of their hands, 
that the arrangement might finally 
be settled between Mr. Panin aud 
himself. ‘This gentieman, out of 
pure friendship, assented with great’ 
good nature to the proposal, pro- 
vided there should be no objection 
on the part of the empress, although 
he could not forbear complaining 
thet le had the whole weight of fu- 
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reign affairs on his shoulders, and 
no persen of capacity to assist him, 
in whom he could trust. Catharine, 
who was wel] aware of the incapa- 
bility of the members of the com- 
mercial collece, to transact a busi- 
ness of this nature, wishing to ob- 
lige the English minister, yet willing 
to save appearances, suggested a 
middle path; she proposed that 
count Panin should settle the points 
with the British minister, and that 
the commissioners should be in- 
vested with full powers to sign the 
treaty. ‘The commissoners however 
were exasperated at the affront 
which they concetved was thus put 
upon them ; angry at their own in- 
significance, and angry at Sir George 
for having discovered it, they-soon 
began to manifest all that kind of 
malice which little minds delight in. 
Their resentment broke out on 2 
particular oceasion in the conduct of 
the vice-chancellor, to whom the 
empress had given orders to invite 
all the foreign ministers to dine with 
her onthe anniversary of her acces- 
sion to the throne, The court was 
at this time at the camp, and the 
entertainment was given there. The 
vice-chancellor taking advantage of 
the distance and the confusion that 
might possibly be supposed to result 
from that circumstance, contrived 
to leave Sir George Macartney out of 
the invitation, who, being thus 
poiatedly neglected, conceived it 
would be most consistent with his 
oflicial character not to go to court 
that day. His absence was taken 
very particuler notice of by the em- 
press, but toprevent its making a 
wrong impression he contrived to 
let ber know the reason of it— 
Having taken this step, on the Sun- 
day following he went to court, 
where he emoyed a complete tri- 
vinph in witnessing the mortifica- 
tion of those who had put in prac- 


tice their little atts of revenge. Tha 
empress singled him out and distin. 
guished him ina very extraordj 
manner both in the morning and iy 
the evening: all the foreign minis. 
ters were present, but he was the 
only one she did the honor of ad: 
dressing on that day. 

** After a close negotiation of fou¢ 
months the treaty of commerce wag 
brought to a conclusion, on such 
equal and impartial terms as neither 
party, it was hoped, would after. 
wards fiad reason to repent of; and 
in this confidence the duration of thé 
treaty was extended to twenty years, | 
The terms obtained on the part of 
Engiand were, in fact, more advan- 
tageous than his majesty’s ministers 
had ventured to hope he would be 
able to procure, and such as the 
merchants concerned in the trade 
expressed themselves perfectly sa- 
tistied with. Reflecting therefore 
on the difficulties he had experi< 
enced, and on the uncertainty of a 
convulsive government, he was 
anxious to seize the advantage which 
the moment offered, and which, if 
once lost, might not easily be reco. 
vered, and signed the treaty ; not 
doubting the approbation of his mas 
jesty’s ministers for having done 
more than they expected, and ac- 
complished that which three former 
ministers at this court had not been 
able to effect. He did, in fact, re 
ceive a letter dated the 17th Septem- 
ber, written by direction of the duke 
of Grafton, then secretary of state 
for the northern department, ace 
kvewledging the receipt of the 
treaty which, it was stated, was 
very agreeable to his grace, 4s well 
as to the rest of his majesty’s mi- 
nisters; no objection was then taken 
at his having signed it: but in a 
subsequent letter, dated the 27th of 
the same month, he is informed by 


the duke’s same secretary, that he is 
extremely 
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extremely concerned not to be able 
id him a confirmation of those 
hopes, which his former letter had 
sven, that his treaty and his con- 
y a would meet with generat ap- 
probation ; for that, upon a the 
rough examination of t, a very ma- 
terial objection had appeared. ‘Two 
ys atiers ards the duke 
hat his majesty’s mi- 
pisters Were h rhiy dissatistied, that 
he should have taken upon him- 
self, contrary to his instractions, fo 
sign a treaty of commerce before he 
had sent it over for his miajesty's ap- 
probation. ed ! 
«The objection which bis ma- 
jesty’s ministers were pleased to 
make to the treaty appears princi- 
pally to have lain against the tollow- 


te 


jitormnus bun 


ing expression, which makes part of 


aclause in the fourth article, ‘‘ En 
reciprocité del acte de navigation de 
la Grande Bretagne.’ These words 
it seems, they considered not only as 
a reservation in favor of Russia, but 
as an infringement on the act of na- 
vigation, to the very name of which 
the Duke tells him this country is 
enthusiast, and the mention of it 
therefore is carefully avoided in all 
treaties. Sir George acknowledges 
that he was pertectly aware of the 
objection that might probaly be 
made; but, when he considered 
that, by admitting the reservation 
in favor of Russia (of which he knew 
she could make no use) he had ob- 
tained an equality of duties upon ex- 
ports, which neither his majesty’s 
ministers nor the merchants had 
hoped for; knowing, as he did, that 
our trade with Russia being a trade 
of necessity on our part, she would 
grant no other terms; having al- 
teady been threatened that it the 
treaty was not signed an ukase 
would be issued, by which the Eng- 


lish factory would be deprived of 


tear privileges, and put upon the 


himselt 


att 


same footing as other traders; know- 
ing also that the favorite and the mis 
nister were on the worst terms, and 
that if Orloff got the better of Pa- 
nin there was an end to the treaty 
tor ever; having moreover ascers 
tained, that the merchants who are 
always the first to complain, were 
highly satistied with the terms he 
had procured; feeling likewise, as 
we!l as the Duke of Grafton, that 
those merchants were enthusiasts to 
the very name of the navigation act, 
yet made no objection to the word- 
ing of the fourth article ; and see= 
ing the absOlute necessity of brings 
ing the treaty to an immediate com- 
clusien, armed as he was with full 
powers, he ventured to judge of 
that necessity. On these grounds, 
and in the temper of the court, at 
that time highly dissatistied with the 
parsimony of England in regard to 
Sweden, and trembling for the fatal 
consequences of a delay, he thought 
it most expedient on every consi- 
deration to sign the treaty, ‘‘ pree 
*“* ferring,” as he observes, “ the 
** public service to his own private 
** security, and daring a fault which 
“‘ he thought success might convert 
* into a virtue.” 

‘* Among other utotives which 
weighed with Sir George Macartney 
to bring his treaty to as speedy a 
conclusion as possible, were the ine 
trigues of the French. From the 
moment of the arrival of Beausset 
as minister from the Court of Vere 
sailles, this gentleman had taken un- 
common pas to make the court of 
St. Petersbourg relish a treaty of 
commerce with France: and al- 
though Sir George had received the 
strongest assurances from Mr. Panin 
that, so long as he was minister, 
Russia should contract no other come 
mercialengagements than those with 
England, yet he was too well ac- 
quainted with the intriguing charac. 
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ter of the French to trust to such an 
assurance, He knew that the court 
of Versailles was anxious for a treaty 
ot commerce with Russia; thatthe 
Spanish envoy had proposed one, 
nod that a Dutch prozet had lain on 
athe ministerial table. for the last 
twenty years. ‘The French, it is 
trie, by that levity and absurdity 
which one would almost be led to 
conclude were ingrafted in their na- 
ture, had taken uncommon pains to 
deicat their own projects at the court 
of St. Petersbourg. The king ot 
France having, in his minister's cre- 
dentials, thought proper to give to 
Catharine the title of Majeste only 
without the addition of Imperiale, 
the court of Russia was so highly 
offended at the incivility as to refuse 
an audience to Monsieur Beausset ; 
stating, as a ground for such retusal, 
that, as this title had already been 
granicd, the objection to it could 
pow be construed in no other way 
than as a persopalattroni to the em- 
press. ‘The French minister alleged 
that if his court had granted it be- 
fore it must have been owing rather 
to an oversight in the office than to 
an avowal on their part ; for that it 
was contrary to the idiom of their 
language, and theretore impossible ; 
that in writing they never say, vetre 
majesté imperiale even to the empe- 
ror ot Germany. ‘This expianation, 
however satistactory it might ap- 
pear to the vanity of a Frenchman, 
was by no means so to the Russian 
court. Its ambassador at Paris, 
Prince Galitain, was instr: cted to 
eomplain of the indignity that was 
thus oilered to the peison of his so+ 
vereign ; but all the satisfaction he 
could obtain was an avowal érom the 
Duc de Choiseul, that aithough the 
court of Versailles bad no objection 
qo allow the imperial title to the 
crown of-Jjussia, they could not 
possibly im writing use the expres- 
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sion majesté imperiale without wil, 
fully consenting to corrupt the pu. 
rity of their language ; on wh; 
important consideration he } 

the court-of St. Petersbourg would 
no longer insist upon it. The Dac 
de Choisen! is said to have Dished 
his pleasantry on this occasion still 
farther by declaring, when speaking 
on this subject a few days after, 
* Qu'il ne ponvoit pas introduire 
** dans la langue Francoise wm bay. 
‘* barisme en faveur de la Russie” 
The effect may readily be imag; 
which such a sarcasm frathens » +4 
court of the complexion of Russia, 
whose sensibility was geneyally less 
hurt by a real injary than by the 
slightest insult on its pride. Sir 
George was too good a patriot not to 
take every due advantage of this 
hostile disposition against France, 
He succeeded so far as to prevail on 
the Russian minister to discourage as 
much as possible the predilection of 
his countrymen for French customs, 
and the fashion ef wearing French 
silks and velvets ; and, in the pre 
sent temper of the court, the em- 
press was easily prevailed upon to 
set the example. Still, however, 
there was a general sort of attach. 
ment in St. Peterbourg for every 
thing that was French, and from 
the representations of the embassa- 
dors of this nation, it was strongly 
suspected that the court of Ver- 
sailles would abate of its obstinacy, 
and condescend even to sacrifice the 
purity ot the French lenguage, in 
order to carry an important pot 
with Russia. 

«« But independent of all these 
circumstances, Sir George Macart- 
ney had seen enough of Russia to 
be convinced that all its efforts to 
encourage the commerce of its own 
subjects would prove abortive; he 
knew, from the temper of the in 


habitants, from the state of ber 
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gare, her dock-yards, her officers 
and seamen, that there was not the 
jegst apprehension, for many years 
tocome, of her assuming either a 
naval or a commercial aspect that 
could possibly give to England the 
siightest umbrage or jealousy. The 
cenius of Catharine had scarcely yet 
begai to operate on the national 
character, which she found, as it 
were, in a state of inaction, At 
that time it might fairly have been 
doubted, whether a single subject in 
the Russianempire had ever evenseen 
our Navigation Act, or had any more 
acquaintance with it than the mere 
name. ‘‘ Anact,” says Sir George, 
“which, like the bow of Ulysses, 
“bends only to the hands of its 
“ master, aay well defy the exertion 
«of every Muscovite effort.” 
“From this time Sir George seems 
to have labored with unceasing dili- 
gence and unexampled assiduity to 
carry the point, which his superiors 
at home appr ared to have so much 
at heart. But every application was 
fruitless, every endeavour vain, to 
iaduce Mr. Panin to alter his senti- 
meats. He ventured even to speak 
to the empress herself at the mas- 
querade upon the subject, and al- 
most went on his knees to per- 
suade her into compliance, but he 
found her, to use his own expres~ 
sion “ inflexible even beyond a wo- 
“ man's obstinacy ;"’ and he had the 
mortification to perceive that it 
would be no less difficult to draw 
from them such a declaration as was 
required than ‘* to count the billows 
“of the Baltic or number the trees 
“in the forest of Onega.” . Sul 
however he persevered till he disco- 
vered that Mr. Panin had actually 
received orders to cancel the signa- 
lures, and to put an end for ever to 
lie reaty; a step that was imme- 
Gately to be followed by a revoca- 
tun of the declaration given by the 
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empress Elizabeth in favor of the 
British factory: and it required all 
his powers of persuasion to prevail 
on Mr. Panin to delay the execution 
of this violent and precipitate meas 
sure. 

‘* He now proposed that the ob- 
jectionable reservation in favor of 
Russia should be left out, and the 
treaty newly written. and sigued 
afresh. As the omission of the words 
‘* En reciprocité de l' acte de naviga- 
“© tion de la Grand Bretagne” made 
no alteration in the terms, and left 
liussia free to make what laws she 
might think fit respecting her own 
commerce and navigation, Mr. Pa- 
nin thought there could be no ob- 
jection on. the part of the empress, 
aud as his majesty’s ministers had 
taken the alarm only on the intro- 
duction of the Navigation Act by 
name, it was not probable they could 
start any objection tothe total omis- 
sion of it. Sir George therefore 
caused the treaty to be written out 
atresh with the omission and sent to 
England. But the cabinet. of St. 
James's acted on this occasion with 
more than Russian obstinacy ; it re- 
quired that not only the objection- 
able words but the whole clause 
should be left out. Thus three 
times did they refuse to ratify the 
treaty, and three times seat back 
fresh proposals. 

The court of St. Petersbourg be- 
gan now to consider the conduct of 
England so trifling on the subject of 
the treaty of commerce, and so re- 
pugnant to her more cherished 
schemes, that Catharine determined 
to break ‘off all negotiation for the 
future, and with this view gave di- 
rections for an ukase to be prepared, 
revoking the declaration of the em- 
press Elizabeth in favor of British 
merchants, to be published as soon 
as the first British ship should arrive 
at Cronstadt, In vain did Sir George 

endeavor 
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endeavor to impress on the minds of 
the empress and her minister, the 
advantages which Russia would de- 
rive from a close alliance with Fng- 
jand. But vain of ler past suc- 
cesses, giddy with her present pros- 
perity, blind and mevedetons to the 
possibility of a reverse, both the 
empress and her minister seemed 
every day to be more intoxicated 
with pride, more contemptuous to- 
ward other powers, more elated with 
their own. ‘“ No art,” says Sir 
George, ‘‘ bas been left untried, no 
** argument unenforced, and no ef- 
** fort unexerted. Al) that my own 
“ ingenuity could inspire, the na- 
‘* ture of the subject furnish, or the 
‘‘ circumstances of the times suz- 
“gest to me, ] have employed 
‘with most unshaken attention, 
** the most unceasing diligence and 
‘‘unremitted assiduy. But this 
** court has listened to me with the 
** most provoking phlegm, and the 
‘ most stoical indifference.” So 
painful was the task now become 
that in one of his public letters he 
observes, ‘* Nothing on this side of 
** heaven could bribe me to pass the 
** Jast six months over again: mor- 
“ tified and dejected as ] am, I have 
*‘ Jong since disclaimed the least 
** hopes of applause for any minis- 
* terial endeavors, however judi- 
** ciously conducted, or fortunately 
«* concluded ; persuaded that no- 
** thing is more dangerous than to 
** do more than is commanded, and 
‘* that he alone is secure and happy 
‘who entrenches himself within 
‘*the bounds of his duty, unambi- 
* tious of the renown which arises 
“ from enterprising boldness or suc- 
*° cessful temerity.” Such however 
was the strength of his zeal, and 
such his eagerness to execute his 
majesty's commands, that his ardor 
neither appears to have cooled by re- 


peated denials, nor slackened by ill 


success ; though often repulsed hg 
still returned to the charge. Ata 
conference with Mr. Panin it oc. 
curred to him that the same invete. 
rate objection might not lay agai 
the new modelling of the Clause * 
against its total omission; and with 
this idea he took up a sheet of 

and folding it in two columns he 
drew on the first the clanse as j 
originally stood, and in the opposite 
one as he now proposed it to stand, 
To his great astonishment Mr. Pa. 
nin thought the alteration admissible, 
bnt could not undertake to say any 
thing positively until he had seen 
the empress. After keeping it six 
weeks he at length returned it with 
a proposal to have it altered in the 
following manner : 


Clause as proposed by Great Britaia, 


‘* Mais alors on se reserve de la 
part des deux hautes parties con- 
tractantes Ja liberté de faire dans 
l'interieur tel arrangement particu. 
lier qu'il sera trouvé bon pour en- 
courager et etendre leur navigation 
respective.” 


Clause as proposed by Russia. 


‘* Mais alors chaque haute partie 
contractante se reserve pour elle la 
liberté de faire dans |’interieur de ses 
etats, tel arrangement particulier 
qu'elle trouvera bon pour encourager 
et etendre sa propre navigation.” 


*« In this as in other instances the 
pride of Russia sustained itself to 
the end, Mr. Panin remained 
obstinate and inflexible, and Sir 
George found it expedient to sub- 
mit to the vanity and obstinacy 
which suggested the alteration 10 
the words, especially as there was 
none in the sense. He then de- 


manded new full powers to be ~ 
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jo the plenipotentiaries, but was an- 
swered that they continued to act 
under their former powers, It was 
useless to contend, Knowing that it 
would be as easy for him, to use his 
own expression, ‘* to heave Pelion 
‘upon Ossa as to persuade them 
to grant a new power to the com- 
« missioners.” Considerjng there- 
fore the consequences of delay he 
once more, as he obseryes, ‘* put 
« his own safety on the cast for the 
“public service, and signed the 
“ treaty a second time.” 

« The management of the nor- 
thern department had now develved 
upon Mr. Conway, from whom he 
at length received his majesty’s ratiti- 
eation of the treaty, and at the same 
time a notification of Mr. Stanley's 
appointment as embassador extra- 
ordinary and plenipotentiary to the 
court of St. Petersbourg, without 
however the least intimation whe- 
ther he was to continue as minister 
until Mr. Stanley's arrival, remain 
in that capacity atter hig arrjval, or 
what was intended with regard to 
his future destination. He thought 
it right boweyer particularly to re- 
quest that Mr. Stanley might be fur- 
wished with very pointed instruc- 
tions, to inform himself of his con- 
duct. ‘ Conscious,” says he, ‘ of 

haying acted in all things entrusted 
‘tomy care, with the utmost inte- 
“ grity, vigilance, and activity, hav- 
‘ing exerted every talent which 
“najure and education have given 
“me for the service of my soye- 
“reign and the interest of the 
‘pubic, ambitious guly of honest 
“tame, I present myself to every 
scrutiny, Convinced of being able 
"to prove, that no man in may si- 
: tuation could have obtained what 
‘| have done, copvinced that yon, 
n Sir, and every branch of admivis- 
“tration will in the end see the 
, SYongest reasons for approving 


[1s] 


“ every particular of my conduct.” 
Letter from Sir George Macartney, 
to Mr. Secretary Conway, dated Ae- 
gust 26, 1760. 

** From this periodtill the month af 
March 1767, he remained ip com. 
plete ignorance as to the time of Mr, 
Stanley's setting out and of his owa 
destination. The disappointments 
and vexations he had so long suffered 
had a severe effect on his health, 
and he had the addj:ional mortifica- 
tion of observing, that although the 
personal attentions both of the em- 
press and Mr. Panin continued the 
same, he had now lost all the mi- 
nisterial confidence of the latter. 
He entreated his court to relieve him 
from so embarrassing a situation, by 
sending his letters of recall, that he 
might take advantage of the ship- 

ing season to return to England. 
He represented the state of his 
health as every day getting worse, 
that the court was preparing to go 
to Mosco, where all the foreign mi- 
nisters were to attend it; that after 
its departure he could be of no use 
in St. Petersbourg, where he would 
be lett in the gaost disagrecable, and, 
for a public minister, in a most ridi- 
lous situation, as the whole court, the 
senate, and all the principal chance- 
ries and offices were to be removed 
to Mosco. Notwithstanding these 
statements he received direotions 
from his court to remain at St. Pe- 
tersbourg. What his feelings and 
sentiments were on this ogcasion wi'l 
best appear from his own letters 
which are inserted in the Appendix. 

“ As there was not the slightest 
hope of negatiating a treaty of al- 
liance without admitting the Turk- 
ish clause, and for many other rea- 
sons given by Sir George in his let- 
ter to Mr. Secretary Conway; and 
as his majesty’s ministers were at 
length convinced that his remaining 
at St. Petersbourg, while an embas- 
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sador was expected, could answer no 
good purpose, they gave him per- 
inission to retarn to England for the 
benefit of his health ; but without 
any letter of recall, or any intima- 
tion that Mr. Stanley was about to 
proceed, Having sent his secretary 
Mr. Shirley, as charge d Affaires 
to Mosco, he left Petersbourg about 
the end of May, and proceeding by 
the way of Stockholm and Gotten- 
burgh took his passage at the latter 
for England. 

“ There was an idle story propa- 
gated in St. Petersbourg by persons 
who could net explain the circum- 
stance of his remaining behind, 
when the court and foreign minis- 
ters proceeded to Mosco, that Ca- 
tharine .had instructed her embassa- 
dor in London to request he might 
be recalled, and had forbid his aps 
pearance at court. Such an absur- 
dity scarcely requires a serious refu- 
tation; but if any proof was want- 
ing of the continuance of that dis- 
tinguished attention with which he 
was honored to the last moment of 
his stay in Russia, the following let- 
ter from Mr. Panin, written by 
command of the empress at Mosco, 
is alone sufficient for that purpose : 
** Dans le moment ou je lui (/im- 
** peratrice) ai presenté vos homages 
‘fen vous congédiant de sa cour, 
** j'ai regu, pour vous, Monsieur, 
** les assurances les plus positives de 
** sa bienyeillance, et je vous las trans- 
** mets avec un contentement qu'il 
** vous sera facile de vous represen- 
“ter. Sa majesté imperiale ne veut 
** point que vous partiez sans en em- 
‘‘ porter une marque distinguée, 


** La maniere dont vous vous con- . 


‘* gediez sans produire de lettres de 
“rappel, nous epgageant a vous 
*‘ considerer toujours comme mi- 
‘* nistre actuel aupres de notre cour, 
*€ yous n'ttes pas encore daus le cas 
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. de recevoir le present Tetiqnett 
que nous faisons aux ministres et 
** nous le renveyons au tems ot i 
** doit avoir lieu. is j 
*‘ dainment de se Re 9 
6S turcth . 1, Cn . . ma- 
yeste m a orconne Ge vous envover 
“Ja boéte que jai lhonneur de 
** joindre ici, comme un temoignage 
** de son approbation et de Vestime 
“ qu’éile a jyugé que vou: meritez, 
o Trouvez bon, Monsieur, que meg 
‘sentiments particuliers — s'expri. 
“* ment tous dans la sati-faction avee 
“* Ja quelle je vois ceux de ma souye. 
‘‘ raine. Je vous demande avec 
‘* empressement la continuation de 
“* votre amitié, et vous prie de croire 
“‘ que lattachment que je vous ai 
** voué est aussi sincere qu’inviola- 
“ble.” The mark of distinguished 
regard, mentioned in Mr. Panin’s 
letter, was a present from the em. 
press of a very magnificent gold 
snuff-box enriched with diamonds, 
in value about six hundred pounds, 
As to their wishing his recall it is 
contradicted in the declaration of 
Mr. Panin in the above extract, 
that they must still consider him as 
the actual minister at the court of 
Russia, and more strongly by his 
subsequent appointment in England 
as embassador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary to that court. 

‘* During his residence at St. Pe- 
tersbourg he had many opportunities 
of rendering very signal services to 
Stanislaus the unfortunate king of 
Poland, by forwarding his views 
and assisting his minister count 
Rzewuski to discover and counter- 
act the mean and unjust artifices of 
the king of Prussia towards that 
nation. As an acknowledgment of 
those services Stanislaus sent him, 
in 1766, the ensigns of the order 
of the White Eagle, which his ma- 
jesty was graciously pleased to permut 
him to accept. At the same time 
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they were accompanied by a very ceived therefore, that it would be 
handsome letter from the king of most expedient for himself and the 
public service to give up the situa- 
Whether before his return to tion at once, than to continue to 
England the cabinet of St. James's hold it while any uncertaivty re- 
had begun to reflect on the impolicy mained of his ever being able to 
of removing a minister who had con- fulfil the duties of it. On this oc- 
cluded a ‘* just and satisfactory’ casion he acted with a liberality 
“treaty of commerce,” and who which is not usually met with 
stood so high in the estimation of among public men. Notwithstand- 
the court with which he had to treat, ing the large sums of money he had 
or whether Mr. Stanley, on con- expended out of his own pocket in 
templating the ditheulties which, in. the public service, by which he 
all proba yility, he would have to contracted a debt of near GOOO). 
encounter as every English minister order to support his ministerial cha- 
potene him had encourtered, does racter, he voluntarily and without 
pear: but shortly after his ar-  anyrequisition returned the warrants 
in London Mr. Stanley gave in fer a service of plate, usually granted 
resgnation, and Sir George to embassadors, the equipage mo- 
ney was immediately ap- ney and every other emolument, re- 
ito suceved bit as embassa- ceiving no advantage of any kind 
extraordinary and plenipoten- from his appointment except their 
tiary to the courtof Russia. Some  majesties pictures, which be parti- 
lar cireumstances however cularly desired he might be allowed 
ocurred, and were tollowed by tukeep, setting thus an example of 
ther engagements, which were disinterestedness, perhaps the only 
ikely to prevent him from proceed- one of the kind in the diplomatic 
ingon his embassy, at least inany history of this country.’ 
reasonable length of time. Hecon- 


Poland 
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= [FE beneficial effects which that if a new market could be open- 
wereimmediatelyexperienc- ed on the northern part of the coast 

trom the commutation act, whose of that extensive empire, a new and 
operation turew almost the whole of increased demand for these articles, 
the tea trade into the handsof the Bri- and others not wanted in the southe- 
uso Rast Indit Company, were at- ern provinces, might there be cre- 
ended however with the temporary ated, and thus diminish the incon- 
“sadvantage of draining the country venience arising from the difficulty 
us Sullion to make good the large of procuring bullion. Another cir- 
‘aly Balances in favor of China. cumstance had for some time occu- 
‘He exportation of broad cloths and pied the attention of the Court of 
camblets, of lead, tin, and some Directors. Their commercial con- 
infiing articles of manufacture, to cerns, at the only port in which they 
hat country, kept no sort of pace were permitted to carry them on, 
ih the vast increase in the impor- had long been subject to many in- 
ston ot tea: but it was couceived convenient and hamiliating restric- 
6307 B tions ; 
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tions; and the persons, who were 
occasionally resident there to ma- 
nage their concerns, were liable to 
many gross wnpositions and indig- 
nant wage. This kind of treatment, 
it is true, was exercised in common 
against all foreigners, but the Eng- 
lish im particular were cut off trom 
any hope ot redress to their griev- 
ances, on the part of the govern- 
ment, being wholly unknown to it as 
the avowed subjects of any sovereign. 
The French, the Dutch, the Spa- 
nish, and the Portugueze, were eci- 
ther represented by the missionaries 
ot their respective nations, residing 
at the court of Vekin, or were 
known from occasional embassies 
which had been sent to that court 
from their respective sovereigns. 
But the English were a set of ad- 
venturers who had originally torced 
their way into the trading ports of 
China, and were known only by the 
opprobrious name of Hung-mao or 
red pates, which, though bestowed 
in common on all Europeans, was 
more particularly applied to them. 
‘Lo establish therefore a more 
equal and, at the same time, a more 
creditable intercourse with China, 
the president of the Board of Con- 
trol was strongly impressed with the 
expediency of opening a communi- 
eation with the court of Pekin by 
means of an embassy; to be con- 
ducted on a more liberal and exten- 
sive scale than a former mission en- 
trusted to Colone! Cathcart a tew 
years betore, which was rendered 
abortive by the death of that deserv- 
ing officer, before he reached the 
point of his destination. Mr. Dun- 
das justly concluded that if such 
an embassy should answer no othe: 
good purpose tha that of procuring 
a due respect for the national cha- 
racter, and protection for the trad- 
lug part of its subjects who might 
visit China, the expense would not 
be il bestowed, ‘Ihe tune was 


most proper for such an undertak. 
ing; for England was then at peace 
with the whole world, J; Was ¢ 
suitable and distinguished attention 
on the part of his majesty’s minis. 
ters to the manufacturing and com. 
mercial interests of the nation, who, 
overlooking the consideration of ex. 
pense in the magnitude of the ob- 
ject, omitted no probable opportu. 
nity of extending ‘the fame, inter. 
course, and commerce of Great 
Britain to the remotest regions. 

** The Court of Directors of the 
East India Company entered with 
becoming spirit into the views of 
Mr. Dundas. The choice of a pres 
per person to fill a situation so new 
and delicate as that of embassador to 
the emperor of China, a situation 
which, from its nature, required 
great address, strong talent, steady 
perseverance, and inflexible inte. 

rity, was not however thought dif- 
ficult to fix ; he who, in fact, ori- 
ginated the embassy had coupled, 
with the first suggestion, Lord Ma- 
cartney asthe only person capable of 
undertaking the mission with a pro- 
hability of success. But as his Lord- 
ship had net yet been consulted, it 
was doubttal whether be might be 
inclined to accept the appointment. 
Having however laid it down asa 
rule to refuse no public enrploy- 
ment, wherein he conceived there 
was a probability of being useful to 
the state, he felt not the least hesi- 
tation in acceding to the proposal, 
but with this single condition that, 
as the nature of the employ ment was 
altogether new, he should be al- 
lowed to make choice of the several 
persons attached to the embassy, 
a knowledge of their chatacters 4p 
peared to him an essential point to 
words ensuring its suceess. |“ I flat- 
« er myself,” says he, in a letter 'e 
Mr. Secretary Dundas, of the yth 
Janu iry 1792, ** you will forgive ™ 


“of L take the liberty & observe 
«* tbat, 
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that, in preparing for all distane 
« expeditions, one ought touse every 
ts precaution for ensuring success in 
« proportion to the dithculties ot 
«“ pnding resources against accidents, 
« None of any kind happen more 
‘“ frequent! y or are more pernicious 
«than those which arise from dis-. 
« ynion among the persons engaged 
«in such undertakings. And as 
«none, in fact, are to be sent in 
“the present instance, but such as 
“ are deemed necessary in the prose- 
“ cution of it, so there are none who 
“might not, in their several situa- 
“tions, have it occasionally in their 
“ power by a perverse spirit, to cause 
« delay or throw obstructions in the 
“progress of the business, or, at 
« Jeast, to render it more irksome 
“and embarrassing. Such a spirit 
“often breaks forth where the 
“source of authority is too far re- 
* moved to check it in time, or to 
“punish those who are actuated by 
it, and substitute others in their 
“room; but it is not so likely to 
“take place in men whom a sense 
“of gratitude for their appoint- 
“ ments attaches to him with whom 
“it is their duty te concur.”” The 
truth was, that a secretary of em- 
bassy had been recommended from 
avery high quarter, which made bis 
Lordship deem it expedient to start 
the above objection to a stranger, 
having already determined in his 
own mind, that his confidential 
trend and former secretary, Sir 
George Staunton, should accompany 
him on this new and interesting 
mission. ‘* But,’ says he, “* were 
“Sir George Staunton out of the 
“ question, | doubt whether it would 
“be in my power to gratify any of 
“those who have applied, as there 
“are some gentlemen with whom I 
: have been nearly connected in the 
“course of my public employments, 
‘dering a space of twenty-eight 


** years, a neglect of whom, on such 
** an occasion, would be equally un- 
** just in meand unmerited by them ; 
** especially as I have never had cre- 
“* dit with government to obtain the 
** smallest faveur for any of them.” 
To which Mr. Dundas with great 
candour and pleasantry, observed, 
‘* A secretary in my opinion is no 
** more a subject of recommendation 
** than a wife is, and in this, as well 
** as in every other part of your ar- 
‘‘ rangement, | mean to give one 
‘‘ uniform answer—that I will re 
** commend nobody.” 

** Nothing indeed could be more 
flattering to Lord Macartney that 
the conduct of Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
Dundas on this occasion. 

** The salary recommended was so 
liberal, that a governor-general ot 
Bengal might not have been otfend- 
ed wath the offer. It was fixed at 
15,0001. a year, on the ground that 
his Lordship ought not to be per- 
mitted to double the Cape of Good 
Hope at an inferior salary to what 
he had formerly enjoyed in those 
regions, especially as his new office 
of embaasador extraordinary to Pe- 
kin neither was inferior in dignity 
nor exposed to less dithculty or dan- 
ger, or Jess likely to call for the ex- 
ertion, in this first essay, of talents 
and address, than his former em- 
ployment of president of Fort St. 
George. Nor did such salary, con- 
siderable a; it was, bear the propor- 
tion to the emoluments of some of 
the Company's servants in India, 
which the ditference between thei: 
rank and situation and the rank and 
situation ef an embassador, would 
seem naturally to pomt out. Not 
only every person in the civil de- 
partment of the embassy was the 
choice of Lord Macartney, but the 
officers of the guard were likewise of 
his nomination. The first lord of 
the admiralty, then Lord Chatham, 
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allowed him to select whatever ship 
of sixty-four guns then in commis- 
sion he might think proper, and 
also to mention the captain he 
wished to command her, and, by a 
singular indulgence, that captain 
was permitted to appoint his own 
otficers. The directors of the East 
India Company, by whom the ex- 
pense of the embassy was to be sup- 
ported, made no difficulty in leaving 
to his judgment the selection of the 
valuable presents intended for the 
emperor ot China, and they permit- 
ted, at his request, one of the finest 
ships in their service, the Hindos- 
tan, to accompany the embassy, to- 
gether with a small vessel which 
they purchased as a tender. In 
short, it was impossible for any ap- 
pointment to be conferred under 
circumstances more agreeable and 
flattering than was that of embassa- 
dor extraordinary and _ plenipoten- 
tiary from the king of Great Brie 
tain to the emperor of China. 

“* Lord Macartney, on his part, 
from the moment the expedition 
was opened to him, gave to it his 
whole mind and attention, ‘‘ I have 
‘* resolved,” says he, in a letter to 
Mr. Dundas, ‘“* all the advantages 
«« that may result to the public, and 
“ the disappointments which I may 
“mect with myself. From the 
« first I feel the highest anticipated 
«* satisfaction, and the latter, when 
‘they happen, I am prepared to 
** sufter. 

« Non ulla laborum 
“ In terris nova mi facies,inopipave surget 
* Omnia precept, atque animo mecum 

* anté per regis.” 

«© As it would have been a fruit- 
less endeavor to search for a person 
in England who possessed the least 
knowledge that could be useful in 
the Chinese language, Sir George 
Stanuton set off tor Paris without 
delay, in the hope of finding there 
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some one qualifie 

nema, = om be ~acped 
obtain information from te ure, to 
of the Missions Etrangdres we 
strang Tespect. 
ing the most probable means of pro- 
curing one elsewhere. Here he wa 
recommended to proceed to Naples, 
where the society De Propaganda 
Fide were known to receive occa. 
sionally young Chinese, sent over 
by the missionaries with a view to 
their being instructed in the Chris. 
tian religion, and, at the same time, 
in the Latin and Italian languages. 
After some hesitation on the part of 
the heads of the college in ventur. 
ing to trust their neophytes to the 
care of heretics, Sir George zt 
length succeeded in obtaining two 
native Chinese who, having finished 
their instruction, and taken the or- 
der of priesthood, were preparing 
to return to their own country.— 
‘These two men readily engaged their 
services as interpreters to the em- 
bassy, and two others, desirons ot 
availing themselves of so favorable 
an opportunity of getting to China, 
followed their companions to Lon- 
don, and were accommodated with 
a passage in the Hindostan. 

** As it was thought proper to 
give notice to the court of China ot 
the approach of the embassy, Lord 
Macartney suggested that a king's 
consul should proceed to Canten for 
that purpose; a proposal which 
created some litde alarm in the 
Court of Directors, lest an appoint- 
ment of this nature might interfere 
with their patronage ; it was settled 
therefore that the three commis 
sioners in their own service, Whe 
were about to be sent out to make 
some arrangements on the part ot 
the Company, should, at the same 
time, announce the intended ent 
bassy. The two chairs seemed 
anxious likewise that his Lordship 
should apply to their supercargoes st 
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a for information, adding, 
be only chance of success in 
mbassy would arise from a per- 
ous knowledge of the laws, 
and manners of the Chi- 

to which Lord Macartney 
not avoid observing, ‘* that 


was something discouraging’ 


9» the observation of the chairman 
‘and deputy chairman, that the 
ly chance of success must arise 
im a perfect previous know- 
“ledge of the laws, customs, and 
« manners of the Chinese ; because 
« | fear,” says he, ‘* that it cannot 
‘be acquired from the supercargoes 

“and others who have resided 
“Canton, and with whom a_per- 
“ sonal communication is recom- 
« mended, for I have not been able 
discover any of them now liv- 
“ing who had ever penetrated into 
“ the country above a mile from the 
“eohurbs ; few of them have ever 
“been in the city itself, and not one 
“of them has had the industry or 
« curiosity to acquire the language.” 
Upon the whole however the « lirec- 
tors otf the East India Company, 
while naturally jealous lest the em- 
rht in some shape or other 
rights and privileges, be- 
ith great liberality; and 
declared, ‘* that the very able 
‘and honorable manner in which 
“his Lordship had ever conducted 
‘himself towards the Company 
‘wW ts fy every de: gre e of con- 
ich they could place in 

‘an indiv rete 

‘The ditheulty ot 


preters being 


they 


* finding inter- 
removed, the presents 
of preparation, and the 

nan of war and Hindostan 
‘iaiainan in a state of readiness, 
Macartney, on the 3d May 
(U2, received his appointment of 
b erway extraordinary aad pleni- 
uuary from the king ot Great 
“ita ty the emperor of China, 


and the same day was sworn of 
his majesty’s privy council at St. 
James’s : and on the 28th June fol- 
lowing, his majesty, by privy seal 
at St. James’s, and by patent at 
Dublin the Ist day of August fol- 
lowing, was please ‘d further to ad- 
vance him to the title of Viscount 
Macartney of Dervock in the county 
of Antrim. 

* But, notwithstanding every ex- 
ertion that could be made, the ships 
were not in readiness to proceed tull 
the month of September, on the 
20th of whic an they sailed from Spit- 
head. The detailed account of their 
progress, aa the honorable recep- 
tion of the embassador at the va- 
rious places which they had ccca- 
sion to touch at on the voyage, have 
already been made public in Sir 
George Staunton’s Authentic Account 
of the Embassy. It is theretore un- 
necessary here to repeat those parti- 
culars; and the embassador’s own 
journal, contains so accurate and cir- 
cumstantial an account of his Lord- 
ship’s transactions, negotiations, and 
remarks, from the moment lic came 
in sight of China till the day of his 
departure from it, that any abridg- 
ment of it in this place would be 
wholly superfluous. <A few obser- 
vations on the nature of a China 
embassy inay not however be wholly 
uninteresting to those who shall be 
concerned in any future mission to 
the court of Pekin. 

‘* In making preparations for this 
new and extraordinary embassy to a 
court and people, whose manners 
and customs were entirely unknown 
to Englishmen, the best, and, in- 
deed, the only information to guide 
their proceedings, was sought for 
among the voluminous writings of 
the French missionaries. ‘The ac- 
counts furnished by some of the 
most intelligent of these men con- 
vey the impression of a very ex- 

traordinary 
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traordinary taste prevailing at the 
court of China for the sciences in 
general, aud more particularly for 
astronomy and experimental philo: 
sophy. It was natural therefore 
that Lord Macartney shou! i provide, 
among other presents, some valua- 
ble instruments of different kinds, 
and of the latest improvements Cdn 
delivering these articles howeyer to 
those who were appointed to the 
care and mapagement of the inn, It 
was presently discovered that the 
taste, if it ever existed, was now 
completely worn out. A large pla- 
netarium of curious aid tutricate 
workmanship, whieh to a poor 
German mechanic had cast the la- 
bor and thought of tweuty years, 
and to the East India Company the 
expense of gbout fifteen hundred 
pounds—the largest and most per- 
ject glass lens that perhaps was ever 
tubricated—orreries, transit instru- 
ments, reflecting and refracting te- 
lescopes, theodolites, air- pulps, 
electrical machines, and_an exten- 
Sive apparatus for assisting to ex- 


plain and illustrate the principles of 


science—were all Jost and thrown 
away upon the ignorant Chinese, 
who immediately after the depar- 
ture of the embassador are said to 
have piled them up in one of the 
Jumber-rooms ot Yuen-min-yuen. 
Not more successful were the va- 
rious specimens of elegance and 
art displayed in the choicest exam- 
ples of British manufactures. ‘The 
impression which the contemplation 
of such articles seemed to moke on 
the minds of the courtiers was that 
alone of jealousy; and if the no- 
velty or beauty of some of those 
samples seemed to force their ad- 
miration, they were mindful to sup- 
press any appearance of it, and to 
view them, in the presence of the 
boglish, with ail the indifference 
and camposure of men, who are in 


the daily and famili 
ing ee of repent oy! 
5 * Such 
conduct may probably be ascribed 
to a kind of state policy, which dis. 
courages the introduction of alf no. 
velties, that the subjects of the em. 
peror otf China may not be tempted 
to entertain an higher opinion of the 
talent and ingenuity of foreigners 
than of themselves ; and so deeply 
are they rooted in self-conceit, that 
the emperor of China has little to 
apprehend in this respect ; his cour. 
tiers are well acquainted with that 
tacit species of insolence which jg 
sometimes assumed, not exclusively 
by them, as a cover for ignorance, 
It will be prudent therefore, on any 
future occasion, to send out such ar- 
ticles only in the shape of presents 
(for presents are indispensable) as 
will be considered of real solid va- 
lue by the Chinese; such as will 
neither offend their pride, nor be 
thrown away upon their ignorance : 
their effect will be greater while the 
expense will be less. Gold and sil- 
ver, for instance, are metals whose 
value are not better known tothe 
Jews than to the Chinese, and will 
be acceptable to them under any 
shape. Derbyshire spars and red 
coval are articles that rank high-in 
their estimation ; and broad cloths, 
kerseymeres, and camblets, to the 
manutacture of which they set up 
no pretensions, are in great demand 
in every part of the empire. Watches 
and mtusical clocks may serve as pre: 
sents; but the market has tor 
some time been overstocked with 
them. 

*« The humiliating ceremonial te 
quired by the Chinese court from all 
embassadors has geuerally led to cis: 
cussions in which, except in the 
stance of Lord Macartney, the Chi- 
nese have never failed to carry thew 
point. And though such discus 
sions may not materially affect the 
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wwe of the negotiations, it would 


22 
be as 


mw 


ble, were it only to keep the 
the court in good humor. 
: be thought too degrading to sub- 
+ toa ceremonial which the em- 
pero! himself is ¢ bliged to gothroagh 
several times in the year before the 
person . his mother, if she be liv- 
py | before the manes of his ane 
. ond from which no creature 
e whole empire is exempt, 
ne means s!x wuld be devised for 
ading aceremony, with which a 
luctance to comply will always be 
esnstrued into Cisrespe ct for the so- 
reign. The i Dstructions oO f Lord 
Maartney left it to his own discre- 
wm to devise such means as might 
he satisfactory to the court of China, 
yithout compromising the honor of 
sovereign or the dienity of his 


ryt 
‘ 
1 
‘ 


r 


dor: the plan succeeded ; 
person of Jess address and ma- 
pagement ni ght have found Limself 
pieced in an embarrassing situation. 
This offensive ceremonial might per- 
haps be avoided if, in the embassa- 
dor's _—. my it were observed, 
that his m y had particularly in- 
ced him to ap proac h the throne 
1a with the same ceremonial 
he was accustomed to 
r betore hunself. Sach an ine 
m trom the sovereign to his 
ight probably be ad- 
utted by those who are taught to 
rthe willof the prince asthe 

ot the jand. 
‘The missionaries haye pretended 
it ali the presents carried by em- 
bussadors to the court of China are 
msidered there as voluntary offer- 
tribute to the ciuperor. Such 
not likely to accord with 
s ot ah 3" spi rited Eng- 
Ned jasuly pi of the : heone af 
es Coaitry ; but ic is an idea that 
“as been adopted without examina- 


well pe rhe ps to avoid them, if 


tion into the truth or falsity of the 
tact. ‘The inscription on the flags of 
the vessels were translated by the 
interpreter to Lord Macartney's em- 
bassy, who had learned his Euro- 
pean language from the dictionaries 
of the niissionaries, by ** The Eng- 
** lish Embassudor bearing Tribute 
** to the Emperor of China.” By 
examining the litera) signification of 
the two characters which these gen- 
tlemen have been pleased to trans. 
late into bearing tribute, it will be 
found they have no such meaning ; 
and that there is not in reality the 
least necessity for objecting to this 
display of such flags by which the 
vanity of the C hinese nation is flat. 
tered at a very tritling expence to 
another. 

** One great object of Lord Mas 
cartney's Instructions was to gain an 
establishment for conimercial pure 
poses on some part of the eastern 
coast ot China, or on some of the 
numerous islands that are scattered 
verthe Yellow Sea. However de- 
sirable such an object might have 
been, a request of this nature was 
not likely to be complied with at 
that time. Many persons were still 
liviug in China, and one of some 
rank had intercourse with the em- 
bassy, in whose recollection were 
still tresh those unfavorable circume 
stances to the English character, 
which caused their expulsion from 
one of those very islands where, in 
their early intercourse with China, 
they had been permitted to hold a 
tuctory. Other nations of Europe 
were known to the Chinese by their 
services, and had received rewards 
for those services ; the English were 
known only by their broad cloths 
and their bravery ; for the very first 
ot their connection with Chiva was 
brought about by forcing their way, 


in spite ot forts and ships ot war, to 
the 
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the city of Canton. The Dutch, in 
return for their assistance in destroy- 
ing a powerful pirate, were allowed 
to erect commercial establishments 
at Aimoi, and on the islandwf For- 
mosa; the Portuguese in acknow- 
ledgment of very slender services 
were rewarded with a grant of the 
strong and almost impreguable pe- 
ninsula of Macao; but the Eng- 
lish had no services to plead that 
could reasonably entitle them to 
any such favors. But whenever an 
opportunity should present itself the 
endeavor to open_a northern market 
ought not to be neglected, as such a 
measure would be attended with in- 
finite advantage to the commercial 
and manutacturing interests of Great 
Britain. Few of the articles that 
are imported into Canton find their 
way to the northern parts of the 
empire, and such as do arrive there 
bear prices so extravagant as to ope- 
rate almost to their exclusion. ‘The 
true spirit of trade is but little un- 
derstood in China; it is carried on 
by barter for other goods or for bul- 
lion; no system of credit has ever 
been established tor facilitating dis- 
tant intercourse. In fact, the mer- 
chant of Canton has no direct cor- 


respondence with the merchant of 


Pekin: every article imported into 
the former must pass through seve- 
ral intermediate hands, and be sub- 
ject to as many profits before it can 
reach the latter. If therefore per- 
tnission could be obtained to land 
our cargoes at the mouth of the 
Pei-ho in the guiph ot Pe-tche-lee, 
there can be little doubt that the de- 
mand for British manufactures in 
Pekin alone would, at least, be equal 
to the present consumption in the 
southern provinces of the empire. 

‘* It however these solid advantages 
were not obtained by Lord Macart- 
ney'sembassy, it was at least pro- 


ductive of other imp - 
ductive of other important rey 
, . ox ne Very 
moderate expense occasioned by the 
undertaking, which, instead of haif 
a muilion sterling, a8 was ridicy. 
lously siipposed, did not exceed in 
the whoie 80,000]. By this em. 
bassy the British character became 
better know nto the Chinese, and 
protection and respect were obtained 
for the British subjects resident at 
Canton. At the request of Lord 
Macartney they have since been per- 
mitted to addvess their complainis 
personally or by lettertothe viceroy, 
whom before they could never ap. 
proac h but through the channel} of 
the Hong merchants, who are ge. 
nerally interested in the continuance 
of the grievances of which they had 
to complain. By the interposition 
of Lord Macartney’s good offices 
many trifling but teasing inconve- 
hiences and impediments were done 
away, and some more serous ex- 
tortions removed. A _ considerable 
inctease in the demand for broad 
cloths, from specimens circulated 
through the country, immediately 
tollowed the embassy. It opened 
an amicable correspondence between 
his majesty and the emperor of 
China, which has continued ever 
since, and which, it may be hoped, 
will ultimately produce those ad- 
vantages that were, perhaps unrea- 
sonably, expected to spring up at 
once on the first intercourse. It 
furnished means to one of the gen- 
tlemen of acquiring a competent 
knowledge of the extraordinary lat 
guage of this nation, which in Eng- 
land had been considered as an ai- 
most li ypeless undertaking. This 
alone will prove, and indeed has 
proved, an invaluable acquisition, 
by enabling us te communicate di- 
rectly with the Chinese government, 
aud not througir the channel of the 
missionaries, 
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ies. who, from the differ- 

iy national religion, are in- 

ta national hatred against 

{are ready to avail themselves 

ry occasion to de us ap injury, 

the imstance of the late 

they impressed the court 

: that our religion way 

thar own, and that the 
embassador Wds 2D » doubt mstructed 
to make proselytes in China as well 
as themselves, a circumstance which 
the emperor thought not unworthy 
notice ia his letter to the king of 
By the mission to China 

ied a Knowledge of the na- 

yigaiion of the Yellow Sea, hitherto 


unvisited by European ships, and of 


the wide gulph of Pe-tche-lee to the 
very mouth of the river icading to 
the capital ; it furnished an oppor- 
tunity to those who composed it of 
travelling more than a_ thousand 
miles through the heart of the em- 
pire; and it has been the means of 
making us somewhat betterinformed 
ot the real character of the Chinese 
nation, Which las been most extrava- 
utly misrepreseated. ‘Llicse were 


© 


advantages which, few will be dis- 
posed to deny, were obtained by the 
embassy of Lord Macartney to the 
court of China. 

‘* [t was his Lordship’s intention, 
had not the war broken out, to pro- 
ceed to the court of Japan, a nation 
concerning which our intormation is 
sill more contined than that of 
China: bat, having justly considered 
that the protection of a convoy of 
the value ot several millions wis pa- 
ramount to the doubtful success of 
an experimeut, he sacrificed his ine 
Clination to his duty ’ and determin- 
ed to bring home the China fleet un- 
der the protection ot the Lion. On 
the 17th March she lett the coast of 
China, and on-the 5th September 
1744, Lord Macartney Janded at 
Portsmouth, where he had the gra- 
tification to tind that, in his absence 
from Lngland, be had not been for- 
gotten by his sovereign, who, by pa- 
tent at Dublin dated the Ist of 
March 17 U4, had been pleased to 
advance him to the title of Earl of 
Macartney im the county of An- 
trim,” 
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(From the same.) 


ORD MACARTNEY, onhis 

4 return from his travels onthe 
conuuent, Was Cousidered among the 
haudsomest and most accomplished 
young men of the day. His fea- 
tures Were regular and weil propor- 
twued, his complexion wore the 
giow of health, and his countenance 
wasopen, placid, and agreeable. This 
description appears to be correct from 
the concurring rese;mblanceof two or 
three portraits that were painted be- 
fore his leaving England on his embas- 
sy tothe court of Russia, one of which 
by Sur J 1a Reynolds is vow in the 


possession of Major-general Benson, 
a near relation ot his lordship, The 
portrait at the head of this volume, 
troma full length drawing by Mr. 
kdridge, in lis 65th year, is per- 
haps as strong a character as the pen- 
cil is capable of producing. From 
these two portraits it would appear 
that so great an alteration had been 
made in his features in the lapse of 
near 40 years, in the course of which 
he was exposed to the extremes of 
heat and cold, to dangers, difiicul- 
ties, anxieties, and mortifications, 
to severe and repeated attacks of 

SICKDCsS, 
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sickness, and an unremitting appli- 
cation to business, as to render it 
difficult to trace any resemblance 
between them. His person was 
somewhat above the middle sjze and 
rather corpulent ; in the early part 
of his life tt must have been power- 
ful and athletic ; his manuers were 
engaging, and his carriage easy but 
dignified; in conversation he was ex - 
tremely affable, cheertul, and en- 
tertaining; he possessed all the dignity 
ot the oldschool without its stiffness ; 
and he retained in his dress, the fashion 
of which for the last forty years ot 
his lite could searcely be said to 
have undergone any change ; 1n bis 
person he was always remarkably 
neat. Although the public charac- 
ter of the Karl of Macartney has, it 
is presumed, sufliciently developed 
itself in the course of the preceding 
pages, yet it may not be amiss to 
subjoin a few of the more striking 
characteristics by which he was dis- 
tinguished, and of the general opi- 
ions which swayed his conduct.— 
We have seeu that his perseverance 
and address were amply put to the 
testin Russia; his indefatigable ap- 
plication to business and manage- 
ment of a turbulent assembly in [re- 
land; and the good effects of his 
aot hating disposilion, his zeal and 

mirage were sutticiently manifested 
tn bis government of Grenada; but 
fodia was the touckstone to try his 
sterling merit; and he was proof to 
the test. thas been observed, ma- 
liciously enough, thatevery man has 
bis price ; but uf this satire on hu- 
map nature were strictly true, taken 
in its greatest latitude, it must how- 
ever be allowed that a few public 
men do now and then appear on the 
stave, whose price, at least, has ne- 
ver been ascertained, One of those 
few was Lord Macartney, The 
whole revenues of the Carnatic, 
Which were, w fact, at his com, 


mand, with the fee simple of Ben, 
gal added to them, could noe ha 
bribed him to swerve one } se 
; ‘inch from 
his public duty. That wealth which 
is able to purchase power, and in. 
fluence, and honors, and Without 
which they are rarely attainable, had 
ho temptation for him. “I think,” 
says he, in a letter to Lord Hillsbo. 
rough, “ I am now worth about 
“ Me more than when | arrived 
a in India, and I do assure you that | 
might have been easily worth ten 
** times the sum, if I pleased, with. 
‘out any reproaches but those of 
** my own conscience.” Ip fact, the 
system of corruption is so well es. 
tablished in India, that those who 
are disposed to avail themselves of 
that source of wealth run very little 
rink of detection, No blame was 
ever thrown by the nabob of Arcot 
on any of Lord Macartney's prede. 
cessors for taking his money ; but 
torrents of abuse were poured out 
against his Lordship, because he 
would not take it. It was a maxim 
with him that plain dealing and 
clean hands will aiways be in the 
end an overmatch for artifice and 
dishonesty ; the truth of which he 
had frequent occasion to put to the 
test, Nothing indeed coukl have 
supported him in the line of cons 
duct he pursued in India, against the 
intrigues, the duplicity, and the un 
versal corruption which surrounded 
hin, but an unsullied integrity, ane 
an inflexible firmness. Never per- 
haps was the wens conscia rectt more 
eminently displayed than in the ar- 
duous struggles he was called uped 
to make in his government of Ma- 
dras. But conscious of stancing 
upon high and solid ground, perhaps 
ou such as few, if any, ever sto 
before in that part of the world, he 
maintained his elevated position with 
the most perfect calmness 0 himself 
though surrounded by turbuee® 








agitation. Like the proud rock 
dyshed by the waves of the ocean, 
be remained unsullied and unshaken 
in the midst of a sea of corruption. 
For the purity of his conduct he pre- 
tended tolittie merit. * Letit not be 
“ sed.” says he, ‘* that the 
eappom 

# pirit of disinterestedness and in- 
“tegrity whieh governs my actions 
“arises from any heroic virtue or 
“better motives than those which 
«actuate the generality of man- 
«kind, I aan free to confess I have 
“ a stronger passion than for the love 
“of wealth—-to reinstate India in 
“its former glory would give me 
nore pride and satisfaction than f 
“should be able to derive from ten 
times the fortune of Mr. Hastings. 
« Jtis,in fact, a bad calculation in the 
“accounts of the world to sacrifice 
“reputation for any increase of for- 
#tune. Such,” continues he, ‘* is 
“the opinion of-one upon this sub- 
“ yect, who has had it twenty times 
in his power to make a large for- 
“tune, and yet never has had it in 
“his thoughts." For the usual 
modes that are practised in India to 
obtain wealth, he entertained the 
most sovereign contempt. ‘* Not- 
“withstanding the indignation J feel, 
] am really," says he, ‘* some- 
“times diverted with some of these 
“ woodcocks, who thrust their bills 
“into the ground, shut their eyes, 
“and then think nobody sees them.” 
Heused to say that a man whohas not 
been in India knows mankind but by 
halves, and that he who hasbeen there, 
knows mankind, alas! but too much. 
“ Few men perhaps ever pos- 
sessed more real disinterestedness 
than Lord Macartney. The mo- 
ment that the public service required 
his atte:ition, every personal consi- 
Geration seemed to vanish. He was 
at all tines ready to furnish his own 
money, and the extent of his credit, 
torelieve the public necessities, which 
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in India he saw occasion to employ 
in more than one instance. “ Every 
“ private concern,"’ says he, “ ap- 
*€ pears to me at this moment of the 
‘* Joast consideration. I cheerfully 
‘* leave to the chance of a very dis- 
** tant day the retrieval of my own 
‘* attairs. I feel no uneasiness but 
** for my friends who, upon deceit- 
‘* ful representations, have accom- 
panied me to this country, and 
‘‘ given up better prospects elses 
‘‘ where.”” In another place, he ob- 
serves, ‘* that I was disinterested so 
‘fas no other man excepting per- 
haps Sir John Clavering, is well 
‘known, I have been twenty-two 
*« years in his majesty’s service, and 
‘‘iny appointments never, before 
“‘ that to India, equalled my neces. 
«sary expenses. Jn Russia I sus- 
“tained my character by involving 
‘myself in a debt of 0OOOL, Whey 
‘‘T resigned the embassy | gave up 
‘the plate warrant, equipage mo- 
“ney, &c. which I might have re- 
‘tained, as my predecessor whe 
‘never Jeft England kept to the va- 
lue of 10,0001. 1 gave up the 
‘ muster-master’s place in Treland, 
“ which was settled at near 2000], 
“ ner annuum, to accommodate the 
“ Jordslieutenant, and received a 
‘pension, which produced in Ene- 
«Jand 10001. per unnum, and whict, 
«I sold to pay my debts. At Gre. 
«nada I lost my service of plaic 
«and all my property there toa very 
‘great amount at the storm ot the 
« Hill, for which I never received 
‘the least compensation, yet I do 
“ not complain, nor am 1 discon- 
‘‘ tented.” So scrupulous was he 
when in India in the rigid adherence 
to hisinstructions, that he paid into 
the treasury all the nazzars or pre- 
sents that are made to the several 
governors on various and unavoidl- 
able occasions, together with the 
dresses and jewels that were sent to 
| hing 
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him from the Nizam and from Tip- 
poo Saheb on the ratification of the 
treaty of peace; and all the little 
compliments of fine cloths, muslins, 
silks, shawls, and other trifling ar- 
ticles, Which cannot be refused with- 
out giving offenee, he punctually 
delivered into the export warehouse, 
without reserving a single article, 
hawever insignificant, for the grati- 
fication of bis dearest connections at 
home, being determined to observe 
the sume altiention to correctness 
and accuracy in the minutest lines 
of the Company's service, as to or- 
der and economy in the greatest, 

** His economy indeed, in all pub- 
Ke expenditure, was not more rigid 
than his conduct was pure and dis- 
muerested. He made it a rule not 
to sutler a fanam to be expended 
that could be avoided. In the hope 
that example might have some et- 
fect, he would not allow any of the 
usual expenses to be wcurred at the 
several government houses he inha- 
bited on the public account for his 
private accommodation ; and so de- 
sirous Was he to discountenance that 
pinit of extravagance, which per- 
vades every department in India, 
that he would neither sutler tatties to 
the windows to cool his apartment 
nor a palankeen to be kept tor his 
own use. ‘* I confess,” suys he, 
“© | think I should not shine in the 
“meridian of Bengal. | should 
** have ten times as many dithculties 
*“to encounter there as | have bad 
* at Madras. Herel rumble on in 
“the same old equipage which I 
“carried out with me, live in my 
‘* usual style of moderation, and 
**teel no increase of avarice or am- 
‘bition, My object for the public 
** has been rather a sate than a bril- 
* liant goverument, ‘The same prin- 
‘“‘ ciple directs my private views 
= merely to independence, and that 
** the remains of my paternal estate 
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“when unincumbered will «is 
It was considered deca Sime 
“ere Tinea cere | Midras 
that as a governor he entered tog 
poate etait prey business, 
tuo closely into pre cal ispected 
; Hcts and other 
transactions connected y ith his go. 
vernment, ** I contess my faults” 
says he, ** but I am too & eply a‘ 
‘* gaged to think of any thing bye 
xe proceeding forward, and proceed 
‘1 will, though my hfe, f am per. 
€ suaded, will be the sacrific es for 
though I have long beep accus. 
**tomed to intense application, [ 
7 already fee) the ile fleets of jt here 
in eve ry respect, excep on my 
“temper whieh, thank God! yer 
** remains to me unshaken.” Jt has 
indeed been suthciently shown, that 
the government of Madras was pro- 
ductive to him of nothing but ex- 
cessive labor, continual exercise of 
mind, ii health and mortification ; 
but his spirit always rose to difficul. 
ties and distresses, and though fre- 
quently disappointed, he never ip. 
peared to be discontented. It was 
observed that no one ever saw bim 
out of temper, and that no one ever 
witnessed a harsh or unguarded ex- 
pression in the midst of the most 
trying ditticulties, except in the 
single instance when it was forced 
trom him by a most audacious con- 
tradiction. ‘ [tis arule with me,” 
says he, ‘* when any thing unplea- 
sant happens that 1 cannot help, 
‘© ty divert myself with it, instead 
« of letting it vex me ; and by these 
‘© means | make shitt to rub through 
‘€ the thorns of the world, and con- 
‘vert them into roses and datto- 
«€ downdillies.” 
hs tle possessed a firmness ot cha- 
racter which those who. did not 


know him well considered as bor- 
He was 


ee 


dering upon obstinacy. 
slow to act when the case was not 


‘CSS] ing -taken bw 
yressing ; but having once &@ 
- ground 
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snd he never deserted it. ‘ Be- 
Wye I decide," says he, * on any 
« matter of moment, i revolve the 
« gabject well on my pillow, after 
« which { have generally found my 
« decision to be just.” If, by his 
integrity and impartiality, he in- 
spired confidence, his steady and 
decided conduct never left a doubt 
remaining on the minds of others, 
that his measures would not be car- 
red into execution. ‘This steadiness 
extended to his opinions of men as 
well as to the prosecution of mea- 
sures: “ I am of all men,” says he, 
“perhaps the most cautious ; but, 
“at the same time, the most deci- 
“sive, I have no malignity in my 
“nature: I have only that steadi- 
“ness which will prevent me from 
“being twice deceived by the same 
“person.” But if he was cautious 
in bestowing his confidence, he was 
equally steady in his friendships. 
There was nothing capricious in his 
nature; his actions were guided by 
cool and deliberate judgment, free 
from passion, prejudice, or preci- 
pitation. Yet in compliance with 
custom he twice found it expedient 
to expose himself to the fire of his 
antagonist, but he could very safély 
ayon both occasions he took his 
ground without being moved by the 
least resentment to the parties who 
thought fit to call him out. “© J 
“have never,’ says he, “ had a 
“private quarrel in my life, but 
“ have unfortunately been engaged 
“in two public 


«rc 


and suffered 
severely froin wounds received i: 
“both. These | might easily have 
“avoided, had T not pre ferred the 


Ones, 


pumice service to al] private cone 


siderations, I have invariably ad- 
“hered to my first principles, an 
“ansh iken attachn entto the kine’s 
person and government : and have 
“ed up to them tearless of the 
I have no malice 
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in my heart against any one, and 
I am more inclined to forward 
than to thwart the views of others 
where | can do it consistently with 
my public duty. Every strong 
measure | was compelled to take 
in India was contrary to my own 
natural disposition. The disobe- 
dience of the king's oflicers was, 
in fact, tothe king; for the Con- 
pany, to whom I was a sworn 
servant, stood in the king's place 
just as the lord-lieutenant does in 
Ireland. It is therefore an idle 
thing to pretend to make a dif- 
ference between the two services; 
the king has delegated his autho- 
rity in India tothe company, whe- 
ther constitutionally or not, it was 
not for me to judge; but this 
being the law | was to obey it. 
It is now a matter of no further 
moment to me, as 1 have done 
with India forever; but] wish to 
stand well with the king; to do 
away any prejudice that may be 
entertained of me, and also to 
have my merits, whatever they 
may be, properly understood.” 

‘« He appears indeed to have ob- 
rved in every situation of life the 


most steady and loyal attachment to 


his sovereign, 


Whether in place or 


out of place, whether favored with 
the smiles of the ccurt, o¢ apparently 
neglected, his sentiments in this re- 
spect were invariably the same. On 
all occasions he boldly stood forward 
in support of the king's prerogative. 
‘Lo those who labored to abridge if, 
and among them were some of lis 
particular friends, he would say— 
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surely you would not treat the so- 
vereign of this country as the 
weird sisters did Macbeta, 


“Upon his head to place a fruitless crown, 


“And put a barren sceptre in his gripes" 
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which must be the case if you re- 
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** fuse the king his just prerogative 
** of conferting favot and rewarding 
‘« merit. I know,’ says he, in the 
Irish House of Commons, ‘‘ that the 
*‘ word pension gives great offence 
‘to some gentlemen of delicate ears 
«and delicate feelings; but, for my 
‘« part, Lhave lived too much in the 


‘« world to suffer myself to be im- 
‘* posed upon by a word or 4 tame, 
ee 


in every other country in Europe 
‘© a pension is considered as the most 
honorable recompense which a 
subjéct can enjoy. I speak of 
free countries such as our own. 
I know that in Sweden a pension 


7. 
- 


- 


the state is the most honorable ac- 
know ledgment of his merit, a re- 
compenuse which imphies haste and 
eagerness in the sovereign autho- 
‘* riiy to confer a reward where a 
reward is due; to seize the ear- 
liest Opportunity of recompensing 
it, not coldly waiting for a death 
‘or rermoval, not marking the wind- 
‘ing sheet of a decrepit old man in 
* office as the only passport to re- 
* tribution and gratitude. A pen- 
“sion,” says he, “ 1s infinitely 
’ more honerable than da sinecure 
‘ othee ; the one loudly speaks its 
* meaning; bat the other hypoeri- 
* tically lurks under a supposition 
‘©of duty where there is nothing 
*? to Go.” 

** As a iinister at a foreign court 
his qualifications were of the first 
rank. By his extensive knowledge 
of men and things, by address and 
management, h¢ could make him- 
self master of intrigues and projects 
while yet hatching, and exhibit 
them to his court in all their various 
bearings, It was the opinion of 
many of his friends, that the minis- 
ter could not have employed the ta- 
lents of Lord Macartney to a better 
purpose in the service of his coun- 
try, than asa negotiator at the dit- 
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toa person who deserves well of 


ferent courts of Europe, few 
being perhaps so well qualified ix 
every respect for such situations as 
he was. 
a Throughout a long and active 
eee with a very eXtensive and 
! . 
came ag a 2 age yee, a 
. & ‘ 10us admj. 
nistrations and oppositions, he had 
aa resolution / — himself tos 
ally unconnected wi 
lities, the spirit of obia tau 
’ ver 
gentle and good tempered the indis 
viduals who compose it might be, is 
always productive of violence and 
i} humour, which were so contrary 
to his disposition. This party spinit 
he considered as tending only to im: 
pede the public service, by embar. 
rassing government, to create dis. 
sensions among intimate friends, and 
to unite the bitterest enemies and the 
Inost jarring dispositions, But are- 
spectable opposition in parliament 
he conceived to be among the most 
efficient and salutary checks on any 
abuse of power in those who are en- 
trusted with the administration of 
the government. The speech he 
made on this subject im the Irish 
House of Commons is not unwor- 
thy of being recorded. ‘ I most 
‘ firmly hope,” says he, ‘ never to 
** sce opposition crushed. Ina free 
** goverument like ours, I hope al- 
** ways to see an opposition toa cer 
‘tain degree ; but it is an opposi- 
‘« tion to Check, not to enchain; to 
- balance, not to overturn ; vigi- 
‘« Jant but not jealous ; spirited, not 
‘violent : neither vindictive not 
** rancorous 5 but candid, vigorous, 
‘and active. Such an opposition 
‘* might do honor to av indifferent 
“cause. Such an opposition might 
‘ invite even a bad adannistranot 
‘to a conduct, which craft of 
 peevishness might never be able 
“toobtuin, But a systematic ep 


** posiWon tw al) the measures of 
** gol ernment 
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v ment is what no man of 
« epse or common honesty can ap- 
«prove. An opposition of this sort 
« reminds me of a fable 1 have some- 
«where met with: An angel car- 
« ried a simple European to the re- 
“ of Asia, where a hundred 
«thousand Turks stood in battle 
“ array against a hundred thousand 
« Russians. ‘The man asked what 
“was the cause of the war? ‘To 
«which the angel replied, because 
“these men wear hats and those 
“wear turbans. I tear, Sir, we 
« should not be able to assign a bet- 
“ter reason for our present wordy 
“warfare than that some gentle- 
“men chuse to sit on that side of 
“the house and others on this side. 
“ As to those indeed who have lost 
“places and want to recover them, 
“it is no wonder they should be 
“angry when out of ofhce since 
“they were so when in, But those 
“sound patriots whese only inquiry 
“is, from whom does the question 
” proceed > who have ho oOpi- 
“non of their ownas to the rightor 
“the wrong of any measure, those 
“gentlemen remind me of Mr. Ba- 
“con’s pupils at whist, who were 
“told that, whenever they were 
“at a loss what to play, they 
“should always play clubs, and J 
“make no doubt the good gentle- 
“men [allude to will play their 
“clubs against goveriment to the 
“end of the game. Let no gene 
“deman however imagine that I 
. have any wish to cul oft OppoOsi- 
“ton, | know itis most sajutary 
“when the sreathess of the occa- 
“sion demands it, when the time 
“ promises its ¢ fiicacy, and the sin- 
" eerity of the Opponents secures 
“them both success and honor. It 
“has been hinted that 1 esteemed 
* Opposition a rope of sand. I have 


eee UCL Oppusitious, nade up of 
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“the most motley materials, of 
“‘ men with difterent passions, dif- 
** ferent pursuits, without concert in 
council, or unity inaction; where 
** the firmness of individuals caused 
‘« the weakness of the party, which 
“* agreed in no one point but the ob- 
** stinacy of Wanton opposition.— 
** Such is indeed a rope of sand ; 
** but when men unite on public not 
‘fon private views; when indivi- 
‘* dual advantage is sucrificed for the 
general good; when there is a har- 
‘* mony of council and a steadiness 
* of action y when neither accident 
“nor disappointment can make 
** them lose sight of the great object 
** before them, and the firmness of 
‘each individual is exercised ta 
add strength to the whole—then, 
“IT say, that opposition is not a 
‘‘ rope of sand, but a chain of adas 
mant.” 

** In the Irish House of Commons 
he was considered as an able and 
energetic speaker, studiously avoud- 
ing any of those sallies of passion, 
impetuosity, and personal tivective 
which were but too conimon in the 
assembly ; he fonght the battles ot 
his principal with vreut good lru- 
inor, and with equal success ; he sele 
dom tailed, by the introduction «of 
some pleasant story, to keep the 
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house ip temper, and divert any pe- 
tulance or peevishness from mixing 
in the debate. dn the latter part o 
his lite, he attended the English 
blouse of Peers on questions of mo 
ment wheuever his bad state of 
health would allow him, but he ne- 
ver spoke on any question ; he used 
to say, that if ministers wouid give 
wore of their attention to what was 
to be done rather than to what was 
to bé said, on any occasion, the 
country would he no sufferer by the 

loss of a few fine speeches. 
‘‘ Few men were more conver 
edut 

















































































sant in polite literature than Lord 
Macartney, and his acquaintance was 
suught by the first literary charac- 
ters.of his time. With Dr. John- 
son, Edmund Burke, David Hume, 
and all those who used to meet at 
Sir Joshua Reynolds's, he was par- 
ticularly intimate. He was one of 
the original members of Dr. John- 
son's Literary Club, which he con- 
tinued to frequent with great p'ea- 
sure in the latter years of his life 
whenever his health would permit 
him, and he was a member of the 


Royal and Antiquarian Societies of 


London. He was fond of social 
conversation, but reading was to 
hima never failing source of delight ; 
a book was not merely a luxury ; it 
was an article of the first necessity. 
[It was rare to find him, when alone, 
without a book or a pen in his hand. 
He was considered, when a young 
man, as a sound classical] scholar, and 
to possess a critical knowledge of the 
ancient poets and historians. It ap- 


pears, from the correspondence ot 


several eminent characters, that he 
was himself no mean poet, and that 
he took great delight in courting the 
acquaintance of the Muses. In his 
letters to the late Mr. Charles Fox, 
when a student at Oxford, he 
strongly recommends history as the 
best polisher of the mammers, and 
the best introduction to the know- 
ledge of the human heart. ‘ Livy,” 
says he, ‘ is written in a style that 
‘must. charm every one. He is 
“* master of our passions, and catches 
‘‘the soul by surprize. Look at 
** that admirable passage where Co- 
‘« riolanus going to embrace his mo- 
‘¢ther, she stops him with sine pri- 
““usguam amplerum accipio, scian 
‘© ad hostem an ad filium venerim.” 
Tacitus he thought less graceful in 
style than Sallust, but more pun- 
gent, and he calls him the true ana- 
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tomist of the human heart 


unadorned easy style of Xe ee 


a oe red to that of Caesar. but 
Oo omer. ar ire! 
speaks in cas he “ aways 
5 Le latter indeed 
> could — repeat by heart. 
rom a letter of the lat 
Fox to bilees. Petry a ron 
: , Caled “xtord, 13th 
February 1765, it would appear that 
in the early part of his life be had 
no taste tor mathematies, and that 
he valued them lightly. His opi: 
nion however must have ereatly 
changed in this respect, on cotering 
upon business, for no man could be 
more convinced than he was of the 
transcendant utility of what are 
usually called mixed mathematies gs 
applicable to so many of the com- 
mon and important concerns of life ; 
and he was sutticiently acquainted 
with most of the modern sciences 
to make a conversation on their sub- 
ject interesting both to himself and 
to others. His memory was of the 
most retentive kind, and had stored 
up an abundant supply of anecdotes 
relating to persons and events, to 
times present and past: end the 
pleasing manner and genune good 
humor, in which he could relates 
story, seldom failed of communi- 
cating to it an additional interest, 
By some peculiar arrangement, ot 
classification of obtects in his mind, 
he contrived to recollect the date of 
an event as correctly as the more 
important circumstances conne ted 
with it. Jt was observed ef hun at 
Turin, that he was much better ac- 
quainted with the history and con- 
nections of the Italian and French 
families he met with there than they 
were themselves; indeed so won 
derful was his recollection on points 
of genealogy, that there was scarcely 
a person of any note mentioned by 
sacred or protane writers, whose his- 
tory and counections were not a 
fectly 
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tctily fresh in his memory. When 
be passed the Hague, on his way to 
Peersbourg. Sir Joseph Yorke, ther 
niister at that place fromthe court 
of London, invited all his brother 
ministers tommeet Sir George Macart- 
ser at dinner. The conversation, 
a might be expected, turned on the 
vairs of Europe ; and although 
we of the company were pretty 
sell hackneyed in the diplomatic 
vevice, and Sir George but just en- 
wing upon his career of public life, 
vet it was observed that he was much 
etter informed with regard to the 
respective COUTTS of Europe, than any 
of the ministers were themselves 
who represented them. 

“He had a peculiar facility in 
extracting information from those 
he conversed with, even where there 
night be an unwillingness to com- 
monicate it; but whatever know- 
edge he obtained in this way, he 
wed to consider as problematical 
wtil corroborated or contradicted 
brother sources ; thus the informa- 
ton he procured on subjects con- 
vected with his official situations 
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was generally considered, in the 
department of state to Which it 
was transmitted, as superseding all 
former information on the same 
points. 

** Tt is thought by some of his 
friends, and, indeed, has been con- 
fidently asserted by others, that he 
had employed sonze part of the lat- 
ter years of his life in drawing upa 
connected narrative of the events 
and transactions, in which he had 
borne a principal share, with me- 
moirs and anecdotes of distinguished 
characters. But it appears, from 
the best authority, that nothing of 
this kind was found among his pa- 
pers; nor any notes or memoran- 
dums that could warrant such a 
conclusion. The only writings of 
Lord Macartney that were digested 
by him iuto any thing like the shape 
of regular treatises, may be said to 
consist of three articles, namely, 
An Account of Russia in 1707: An 
Account of Ireland in 1773; anda 
Journal of an Embassy from the 
King of Great Britain to the Empe- 
ror of China.” 





Memoirs oF Davip Humes, Esa. 


(From Mr. Rircaie’s Account of his Lireand Wartines.] 
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‘P\AVID HUME, the second 
son of Joseph Hume, esq. 

corn at Edinburgh on the 20th of 
n,Q. S. Wil. His ancestors, for 
everal generations, had been pro- 
“ors of a small estate called Nine- 
“4, lying on the river Whit- 
; “i about five miles to the east 
vanse, in the county of Berwick ; 


‘ee estate is stil enjoyed by 





their posterity. Ata short distance 
from Ninewells, stands the mansion- 
house of Kames, which belonged to 
the late Henry Home, who, under 
the title of lord Kames, officially as- 
sumed by him as a lord of session, 
or judge of the supreme court of 
justice in Scotland, is so well known 
in the republic of letters, as a philo- 
sepher, a lawyer, and 2 man of 
G taste, 
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taste. His lordship was the con- 
temporary and intimate friend of 
our historian. 

“The family name of Hume's 
mother was Falconer. She was the 
daughter of sir David Falconer, who 
was appointed a lord of session, by 
the title of lord Newton, on the 11th 
of June 16070, and six years atter- 
wards raised to the chair of presi- 
dent of that court. Sir David died 
in 1085, and was succeeded in his 
otiice by sir George Lockhart of 
Carnwath. The tte of lord Hal- 
kerston devolved by succession on 
his eldest son; and it may also be 
mentioned, that Mr. Hume's father 
claimed his descent from the noble 
family of Home: a circumstance 
which derives its importance solely 
from the family pride, or, more pro- 
perly speaking, from the vanity of 
our author, who, during the whole 
course of his life, valued himselt 
not a little om this double connec- 
tion with nobility. 

As Hume was a younger brother, 
his patrimony, according to the cus- 
tom of his country, was verv slen- 
der; and this, combined with his 
disinclination to the business of a 
lawyer, and the representations of 
his friends, induced him to repair 
to Bristol in 173-4, with a design to 
engage in the commercial line, He 
carried with him letters of recom- 
mendation to several eminent mer- 
chants of that city ; but from his 
contirmed love of literature, or some 
other cause now unknown, he 
found himself, in a tew months, 
totally unequal to the bustle inci- 
dent to his new situation. He there- 
fore abandoned it, and went to 
France. P 

‘ His motive for this journey, as 
he himself informs us, was to prose- 
cute his studies in a rural retreat; 
but that was an object which he 
might have attained more readily 





and completely by Continuing ip his 
own country. It is believed, tha 
he did not chuse to return to Nine. 
wells, as his relations must, by this 
time, have regarded him as a youne 
man, whose habits of indolence 
were repulsive to all their exertions 
in his behalf. The cheapness of 
living in France suited the smallness 
of the fortune he inherited: and 
this seems to have been, if not the 
inducement, at least the excuse fix 
his retiring into that country. 
Hume was, at an early period, seu- 
sible of the inadequacy of his in. 
come tosupport the easy enjoyments 
of a literary life; and he, at the 
same time, formed a resolution te 
remedy this misfortune, as far as he 
was able. After mentioning his 
journey to France, he adds, in the 
biographical sketch formerly alluded 
to,—* 1 there laid that plan of lite 
‘* which I have steadily and suc- 
‘€ cesstully pursued. I resolved to 
«* make ua very rigid frugality sup- 
*« ply my deficiency of fortune, to 
‘ maintain unimpaired my inde- 
‘© pendency, and to regard every 
‘* object as contemptible, exept 
« the improvement of my talents ia 
“© jiterature.” 

‘© On his arrival in France, he 
established his residence at Rheuns, 
but soon afterwards removed to 
La Fleche in Anjou. During his 
abode there, he completed his 
Treatise on Human Nature, te 
plan of which he had formed wh ¢ 
at the University of Edinburg; 
aud after spending three years ™ 
these agreeable Jabours, and ? 
quiring an intimate knowledse 
the French language, he retumee 
to London iu 1737. In the end o! 
the following year he printed - 
published, in octavo, the " a 
volumes of his work under the tie 
of A TREATISE OF (ON) Huma’ 
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troduce the experimental Method of ‘was more unfortunate than my 


Reasoning into Moral Subjects, 

« The first volume of this periorm- 
ance treats of the Understanding, 
and the second of the Passions. 
From a ditidence in his own abili- 
ties, or from a wish to hear the opi- 
nion of the public before he acknow- 
iedged himself to be the author of 
the work, it was published without 
his name. ‘The third volume, 
which comprises the subject of 
Morals, did not appear until the 
year 1740. It was sold by a differ- 
ont bookseller ; a circumstance ow- 
ing probably to the discouraging re- 
ception of the two first. Annexed 
to the last volume is AN APPENDIX, 
wherein some passages of the fore- 
going volumes are illustrated and ex- 
plained, 

“ Mr. Hume, it has been stated, 
formed the plan of his ‘Treatise, 
while he was at college ; and al- 
though, from the very imperfect 
manner in which it was executed, a 
wvere critic might be inclined to 
condemn the presumption of a strip- 
ling in thus venturing to enter the 
ists with a formidable body of me- 
taphysicians, whose elaborate works 
were the matured productions of 
advanced Jife, it must be confessed, 
that the boldness of the undertaking 
was Worthy of the future reputation 
ofthe author. ‘That a lad of only 
twenty-seven years of age should 
fil im accomplishing a task, which 
had baffled the labours of so many 
philosophers, eminent for their eru- 
ation and sagacity, cannot excite 
surprise. It would indeed have 
ech a rare instance of early pre- 
cocity, if he had succeeded in a 
brinch of science in which even the 
mary rules of investigation have 


bot yet VEEN satist ac torily settled, 
Un the fate of this performance 
. sutnor ts exiremely candid. 
\ ‘ ; " *. ‘ 2 ° 
‘er dilerary attempt,’ says he, 


‘* ‘Treatise on Human Nature. It 
“fell dead-born (still-born) from 
“the press, without reaching such 
‘* distinction, as even to excite a 
** murmur among the zealots.” 

‘* After publishing his Treatise, 
our author retired to Ninewells, 
where his mother resided, and 
where he found his brother very 
succesfully employed in cultivating 
the family estate. In the statistical 
account of Scotland, this gentleman 
is mentioned in honourable terms, 
for having set the example of agri- 
cultural improvement in that part of 
the country. 

** The self-complacency of a 
young writer is ever ready to dis- 
cover reasons, and contrive excuses, 
for the want of success in his earlier 
undertakings ; and David, being 
naturally of a sanguine temper, gra- 
dually recovered from his chagrin. 
Even his literary ardour was not a- 
bated by the bad reception which 
his last production experienced ; 
and during his abode at Ninewells 
he Jaboured with so much assiduity, 
as to be able to usher into the world, 
in 1742, two small volumes of 
Essays Moral and Philosophical, 
‘Lhese tracts, which form the first 
part of his Essays, as now collected, 
were more propitiously received by 
the public; aud this compensated, 
in some deeree, for his former dis- 
appointment, and even effaced the 
recollection of it. 

‘* In this state of lettered ease, he 
spent morethan three years at Nine- 
wells. His station in lite secured 
him from the danger of want; yet, 
as he had no seitled pursuit, and 
was a younger brother without 4 
profession, his prospects were not 
the most brilliant. The reputation, 
which he had acquired, was tog 
feevle to serve by itself as a sufhi- 
cient recommendation to public no- 
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{30} 
tice; but he was prepared to im- 


prove opportunity. 
the marquis of Anoandale, a young 


nobleman whose unfortunate state of 


mind and health required the super- 
intendance of another, pitched on 
our author as a proper person to un- 
dertake that charge ; and, accord- 
ingly, in 1745, he was invited by 
the marquis to come and reside with 
him in England. The invitation 
was accepted, and Mr. Hume con- 
tinued with him about a year. The 
salary allowed him made a consi- 
derable addition to his small fortune, 
which he had husbanded with the 
most persevering frugality. = It 
would, perhaps, have been fortu- 
nate for the marquis if he had re- 
tained his literary companion ; as, 
in that case, it is probable, that the 
latter part of his life would not have 
been involved in the mysterious 
gloom in which it was enveloped. 
**In 1740, the British ministry, 
having planned an expedition against 


Canada, conferred the command of 


iton lieutenant-general James St. 
Clair, who appomted Mr. Flume to 
be his secretary. He accordingly 
left the marquis, and joined the 
general ; but the destination of this 
expedition was altered toa cold and 
unimportant incursion on the coast 
of France. Ju 1747, Hume was a- 
gain invited by the general to ac- 
company him in his embassy to the 
courts of Vienna and ‘Lurin. He 
J ld, on this occasion, the station 
of secretary, and, by mingling in 


the gay world, taimuiliarized himself 


with the manners of the great. 

‘* In 474Q, he retired to his bro- 
ther’s house at Ninewells, where he 
resided two years, During this 
period he composed the second par 
of his Essays, which he styled 
Political Discourses. He likewise 
Wroe his Enquiry concerning the 
Principies of Morals, wich, as las 


‘Lhe iriends of 
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been already Noticed,  otiginally 
formed part of his treatise on Hy. 
man Nature, but which he now 
thought proper to new-model. ft 
was published in London, in Nov. 
1751, by Andrew Millar, the well. 
known bookseller in the Strand. 
Lhis production stood highly in the 
author's favour, who, during the 
whole of his lite, manifested a stron 
predilection for it; and he frankly 
tells us, that, in his ewn opinion, it 
was, of all his writings, historical, 
philosophical, or literary, incompa. 
rably the best: yet, like all his for- 
mer labours, it came unnoticed jnto 
the world. 

‘* Mr. Hume left Ninewells ip 
1751, and established his residence 
at Edinburgh, where his Political 
Discourses were priuted in one vo. 
lume, 8vo. and published in the fol. 
lowing year. This performance 
was the only one, which met with 
a flattering reception on its first 
appearance ; and in the short space 
of two years, it reached a third edi- 
tion, which was published at Lov- 
don, with additions and corrections. 

‘¢ The office of librarian to the fa- 
culty of advocates becoming vacant 
by the resignation of the learned 
Ruddiman, Mr. Hume, in January 
1752, was chosen to fill it: 2 station 
from which he derived Jitde emoin- 
ment, but which compensated this 
want by placing au extensive iibrary 
at his command. In the same 
month his friend Henry Home was 
appointed one of the lords of session 
by the title of lord Kames : and his 
illustrious antagonist, Dr. Reid, was 
translatea trom the pastoral charge 
of the parish of New Machar 4 
professorship of philosophy 1 Ait , 
College Aberdeen. Adam Smith 
had been made professor of logic at 
Glasgow in January 1794 | ee 
April 1752, he suceceded J * 
Thoinas Craigie, as professot of | : 
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hy at the same university. The 
eacant chair of logic became the 
abject cf competition. Ihe can- 
jidates were Mr. James Clough, 
and the celebrated Edmand Burke ; 
and the former gained no vulgar 
jgurel, when he beheld his rival re- 


tiring discomfited from the contest. 


« Gerard, another opponent of 
our author, Was, in the month of 


July of this year, appointed a pro- 
fessor of philosophy in the Maris- 
chal College, Aberdeen. Blair was, 


at this time, one of the ministers ot 


the Canongate of Edinburgh ; bat 
twas not until the year 17506, that 
Robertson received a pastoral charge 
inthe capital. It is impossible to 
contemplate so bright a constellation 
of talents with indifference: and 
while we yield to an impulse of 
eencrous feeliag, Jet us endeavour 
toimpress on the remembrance of 
the present race of Scottish literati, 
that to preserve the reputation, 
which their country has already at- 
tined, is no easy task. Butit is 
the part of posterity not merely to 
emulate, but to excel their prede- 
cesors, else science must become 
wationary, Weenjoy the benefit of 
the leamed labours of the last gene- 
ration: and vast as these were, let 
ts console ourselves with reflecting, 
that a well-directed industry will 
wil carry us beyond thei. For- 
midable, therefore, as the list of 
distinguished Scotsmen was at the 
period to which we allude, to outdo 
them is worthy of the noble dai ing 
of liberal minds. 

“ So vast a range of literature, as 
the library of the Faculty of Advo- 
‘ales presented to Mr. Hume, seems 
to have emboldened his industry : 
Pe he immediately formed the re- 
“ation of compiling a history of 
rogland, At this time, R pin de 
thoyras, a Bren i refugee, was the 
poly Feputable writer on the sub. 
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ject. His work, however, was 
esteemed chiefly as a faithfal chro- 
nicle or reoister of facts ; for, as 
was to be expected trom the pro- 
duction of a stranger writing in ‘a 
foreign tongue, it could not boast 
of clogance of Janguage, and was 
unadorned with those political re- 
flections which constitute the philo- 
sophy of historical composition, 
and of which Thucydides and Poly- 
bius have transmitted valuable ex. 
amples. The history of Rapin was 
a work of labour, but not of taste, 
Hume had been accustomed to dis- 
guisition.; and he carried with him 
to his new undertaking the bold and 
liberal spirit of enquiry, which he 
had displayed in his former writings. 
Intimidated, however, by the mag- 
nitude ot a work, which was to con- 
tain a narrative of Knelish affairs 
during a period of 1700 years, he 
selected, for his first essay, that por- 
tion of which it commences with, 
the accession of the House of Stuart, 
and forms a most important epoch 
in the British annals. 

‘« Other motives seem likewise 
te have influenced his choice. The 
historian of those times, when the 
gloom of feudalism darkened Eu- 
rope, has littleelse to relate but the 
sanguinary disputes of semi-barba- 
rians, and the fatal consequences of 
family feuds, ‘The contests between 
rival candidates for the throne are 
not susceptible of much ornament 
in point of language; while the 
ferocious manners of warlike but il- 
literate chieftains, and their follow- 
ers, do not promise much gratifica- 
tion to the inquisitive mind, in point 
of legislation and useful policy. But 
society, like the individual, is pro- 
gressive: the invention of printing, 
and the gradual diffusion of know- 
ledge among all ranks of men, 
spread their benign influence 
throughout Europe ; and the oes 
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gaunt and the artizan rose, asit were, 
jn the scale of being. ‘They jeain- 
ed to inquire, to calculate their own 
value, and to probe, with daring 
hands, the civil and ecclesiastical] 
impostures of former days. Such 
were the happy etlects resujting 
from the blaze of science, which, 
at the time of the Reformation, illu- 
mined Christendom: efiects for- 
tunate indeed when compared with 
that ignorance, torpor, and abase- 
ment which tormerly oppressed it. 
The castellated mansjons of the no- 
bility ceased to display the standards 
of rebellion ; and the sovereign, in 
his turn, was constvained to culti- 
vate, in his administration, that 
liberality which accorded with the 
popular sentiment, and to consult 
the wants and wishes of his subjects 
in preference to his own caprice and 
selfish interests. It is this conflict, 
and the glorious result of it, that 
constitute a subject of research, 
which can repay the labours of the 
philosophic inquirer. 

«The political events under the 
dynasty of the Stuarts appeared to 
Mr. Hume to form the «ra most 
worthy of the exertion ot his talents; 
and as he flattered himself with a 
belief of his own impartiai:ty, be 
tancied that he was destined to tree 
that portion of our history from the 
Misrepresentations of party. ‘This 
idea stunulated his diligence, and 
great were his expectations ot suc- 
cess. Devoting himself wholly to 
the recluse habits of a literary life, 
be laboured with unceasing perse- 
yerance until he had accomph|ished 
part of his undertaking ; and ac- 
cordingly, in the moath of October 
1754, the first volume of his History 
of Great Briain, containing the 
reigns of J.mes I. and Charles I. 
was published at Edinburgh. 

‘© A more convenient Opp rtunity 
to enquire joto the merits of this 
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volume will hereafter oceyy: suffice 
it, at present, to observe, that the 
sanguine bi pes, IN which our author 
bad midulged himself, were come. 
plete ly disappointed The sale of the 
worm Cl mam 
hi necessary to hold a 
consultation with his bookseller, the 
late Mr. John Balfour of kdinburgh, 
as to What should be done to lessen 
the load of expence he had ineurred. 
The indetatigable Andrew Millar 
Was then taking the lead as a book. 
seller in London, and his name and 
extensive correspondence with the 
country dealers were sufficient to 
buoy up, in some degree, the cha. 
racter of a book, and faciliate its 
circulation, Mr. Balfour urged the 
necessity of obtaining the aid of 
Millar, in order to push the work 
into notice; and this advice was 
prudently followed. 

** Another incident had lately oe- 
curred, which not a little chagrined 
aur author. ‘The professorship of 
Moral Philosophy, in the university 
ot indinburgh, having become vacant 
by the death of Mr, William Cleg- 
horn, Mr. Hume appeared as a cau- 
didate tor the chair, which ts in the 
gift of the town-couucil. But the 
interest of his friends proved unsuc- 
cesful: bis philosophical opinions 
were misrepresented, his character 
was traduced, and so creat an ovtery 
raised by the reliyious Zealots as to 
endanet r bis personal safety. ‘Lhe 
clergy were parucularly active on 
this occasion, some of whom repre- 
sented Mr. Hume's principles to 0 
those of an atheist, while others 
charitably branded them as the 
dogmas of deism. ‘Their remon- 
strances succeeded; but the event 
gave rise toa rooted antipathy on the 


part of Hume towards th« Scottish 


clergy, although at this time _ 
; ive, 


ed, and continued aitel wards to 


in the strictest intimacy, and most 
cordial 
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friendship, with Blair, Wal- 


dial 
ny Drysdale, Wishart, Jardine, 


Home, Robertson, Carlysle, and a 


few others. 
«The election took place on the 
oath of August, and the office was 


sonferred on Mr. James Balfour of 


Pilrig, advocate and sheritf depute 
of the county of Edinburgh. ‘Mr. 
Ralfour was the author of the Deli- 
vation of the Nature and Obliga- 
tions of Morality, written in oppo- 
stion to Mr. Hume's Enquiry con- 
ceming the Principles of Morals : 
ind from this pious specimen of his 
erudition, it must be acknowledged, 
that he was a safer man than our 
historian, in the chair of Moral Phi- 
lsophy. The Delineation is a 
work not destitute of sound argu- 
meat, though its prolixy is tiresome ; 
and as Mr. Balfour attacked propo- 
sitions in the Enquiry, which were 
uifounded in fair reasoning, and ex- 
ceptionable in point of morality, he 
had, in every way, the better of 
Hume in the dispute. From the 
observations on the philosophical 
and ethical writings of the latter, in- 
serted in the concluding part of this 
biography, the reader, who bears in 
hisrecollectien that Hume's repu- 
tion rested as yet on these only, 
will perhaps, join with us in think- 
ing that the university was no loser 
by the issue of the contest. 

“Confirmed as was Mr. Hume's 
phidosophic habit of bearing up a- 
wist disappointment, a kind of 
eespondenny beyan, at this timic, to 
aie the usual serenity ot his mind. 
He himself tells us, that he was pre- 
vented only by the war, which had 
druken out between Great Britain 
and France, froin reurmng fo some 
vovineial town in the latter king- 
om, Where he might, under a bor- 
wwed Dame, spend his days at a dis- 
“ace irom brs native country. ‘This 
Kee of a solitary retreat was, 
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however, no longer practicable ; and 
as he had made considerable progress 
with the second volume of his his- 
tor, and been invited by some per- 
sons of respectability, among whom 
heenumerates, with just satisfaction, 
Dr. Herring, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and Dr. Stone, the primate of 
Ireland, to proceed in completing 
his work, he plucked up courage, 
and resolved to persevere. 

** As our author acknowledges, 
and had serious reasons to regret the 
cold neglect and languid sale which 
his history met with, oue is rather 
surprised to find him employing, 
in the narrative of his own life, a 
language calculated to deceive us in- 
to an opinion, that his performance 
burst on the world with uncommon 
attraction, and that it was the gene- 
ral and sole topic of public discus- 
sion. Speaking of the applause, 
which he expected from his histori- 
cal lnbours, he adds—** but miser- 
‘* able was my disappointment: 
“* I was assailed by one cry of re- 
‘€ proach, disapprobation, and even 
‘* detestation. English, Scocth, 
« and Irish, whig and tory, church- 
‘* man and sectary, free-thinker, 
‘* and religionist, patriot, and cour 
‘* tier, united in their rage against 
“the man who had presumed to 
* shed a generous tear for the fate 
‘* of Charles I. and the Earl of 
‘‘ Stratlurd; and after the first 
‘* ebullitionsoft their fury were over, 
‘« what was still more mortifying, 
‘ the book seemed to sink into ob- 
‘* jivion.”’ 

‘ Jansenism and the Bull Uni- 
gcuitus did not excitea greater flame, 
than the awtul description, given in 
ihe preceding quotation, might lead 
us to inter to have been produced 
by the first volume of his History. 
Y et itis not easy to conceive, how a 
work could engage universal notice, 
aid gaect with such ardent and 
gencral 
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eneral reprehension, without be- 
ing in the bands of every one. Mr. 
Hume, however, discloses a secret 
fatal to the warm representation, 
which he has given of the tremen- 
cous tempest he had raised ; for in 
the very ucxt senience he tells us, 
that Millar sold only forty-five 
copies of it in a twelve-month, 

“« Mr. Hume resigned his office 

of libranen on the 4th of January 
1757. ‘This step was owing, ac- 
cording to our information, to the 
piety of the late lord Hales, who was 
then a barrister, and who affected 
to take offence at our cuthor's ofti- 
cial conduct, alleging that he 
brought improper books into the 
library. Netded at this charge, 
and still smarting under the calumny 
of zealots, Hume threw up his ap- 
poiniment in disgust, and was suc- 
ceeded by his friend Mr. (now Dr.) 
Adam Ferguson, who was chaplain 
to lord John Murray's Highland 
regiment. ‘Thus, in the number of 
libyarians, the faculty of Advocates 
can boast of having Ruddiman, 
Hume, and Ferguson, who held sue- 
cesively the othce, and form a series 
which reproaches the indolence of 
their successors. 

** In February 1757, Mr. Hume 
published at Loudon, atract intitled, 
Four Disseriutions: viz. 1. The 
Natural History of Religion.—2. 
Of the Passions.—3. Of Tragedy. 
4. Of the Standard of Taste. It 
might have been: expected, that the 
violent clamour, which, accordjng 
to his own account, the first volume 
ot his History had excited ; and late 
evenis would, together, have con- 
ferred such celebrity on his name, 
that the public would have sought 
W.lh avidity any performance com- 
inz from his pen. Yet this new 
work experienced the same obscu- 
rity and nevicet, which its prede- 
cessors bad done, 


Such was the fate that his 


é Disser. 
tations met with, and which M, 


Hume himself has mentioned with 
his usual naivete; but they seem to 
have received more notice jp the 
literary world, than he has mention, 


ed in his narrative. In May 1757 
there appered Remarks on Hume's 
Natural History of Retigion: in June 
1758, a paiphiet, likewise entitled 
Remarks on Hume's Essays on the 
Natural History of Religion, was 
published at London; and in No. 
vember that year, appeared Remark; 
upon the Natural History of Reali. 
gion, by Mr. Hume, with Dialogues 
on Lleathen Idolatry and the Chris. 
tian Religion. ‘The last mentioned 
tract, which is alluded to by our 
author in his own Life, was the pro- 
duction of Dr. Hurd, now bishop of 
Worcester, the friendand biographer 
of Warburton; and this slight 
mark of attention contributed to 
sooth the chagrin, which oppressed 
the breast of our historian m couse- 
quence of the old reception of bis 
performance, 

‘In 1758, his philosophicaland li- 
terary works, with the omission of 
his Treatiseon Human Nature, were 
collected into a quarto volume, un- 
der the title of Essays and Treatises 
on several Subjects, by Davin Hume, 
Esq. It contained all the tracts, 
which, in 1760, were published in 
the more convenient form of 4 vols. 
12imo., and compose our present 
editions in two volumes, 8vo. after 
undergoing several alterations, some 
of which will be noticed in the 
course of our remarks on his lites 
rary and political pieces. 

‘¢ The year 175g forms a kind of 
epoch in Scottish literature. Adam 
Smith made his first essay 10 author- 
ship by the publication of his Theory 
of Moral Sentiments. The History 
of Scotland, in 2 vols. 4to. by Dr. 
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ry, and met with such flat- 
ren 0m the bookseller sent him 
ord to make the requisite prepara- 
tons for a second edition, Mr. 
Hume went to London in 1758, for 
the purpose of superintending the 
pew edition of his essays, and for 
the more important object of cor- 
recting the proof sheets of two addi- 
onal volumes of his historical 


work. In March 1750, that part of 


the History of England, which com- 


ses the reigns of the house of 


Tudor, from the accession of Henry 
Vi]. to the death of queen Eliza- 
beth, was published in two volumes 
410. 

“Ofall his works this seems to 
have been the most kindly received, 
Jtembraced a portion of our national 
snuals, which had given rise to much 
controversy, and which was at this 
very time recommended to the pub- 
lic attention by Dr. Robertson's 
performance. Mr. Hume, in speak- 
ig of the reception which this por- 
tion of his history experienced, tells 
us, that “ the clamour against it 
“was almost equal to that against 
“the history of the two first Stuarts. 
“The reign of Elizabeth was par- 
“tcularly obnoxious. But I was,” 
ays he,‘ now callous against the 
“impressions of public folly, and 
“continued very peaceably and 
“contentedly in my retreat at Edin- 
“burgh.” Induced by this detail 
to believe that the republic of letters 
tad been thrown into commotion by 
his publication, we searched with 
“rbesthess into the literary histories 
. that period ; but have been un- 
ile to discover any of that outcry 
‘an wa the too sensitive ears 
‘“’I. Hume. In later times, in- 
sted, his accuracy, impartiality, and 
poutical tenets have been attacked, 
fad with justice, but without any 


eption, that, by the end of 
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clamour, and seldom with iJliberc~ 
lity. 

“ Being now turned of fifty years 
of age, our author thought only ot 
passing the residue of his life in 
philosophic retirement and literary 
pursuits at Edinburgh, when he re- 
ceived a very flattering invitation 
from the earl of Hertford, with 
whom he was not in the least ace 
quainted, to attend him on his em- 
bassy to the court of France, and, 
in the meanwhile, to act as secre- 
tary. This cffer, however, he de- 
clined, ** both,” says he, * because I 
‘was reluctant to begin connec- 
** tions with the great, and because 
I was afraid, that the civilities and 
** gay company of Paris would prove 
** disagrecable to a person of my 
‘ave and humour; but on his 
‘* Jordship’s repeating the invitation, 
‘*T accepted of it. I have every 
** reason, both of pleasure and in- 
** terest, to think myself happy in 
‘‘myconnexions with that noble- 
‘*man, as well as afterwards with 
‘« his brother, general Conway.” 

‘© In December 1763, a pension 
of 2001. a-year was settled on him 
by the interest of Jord Hertford, 
His friend, John Home, having been 
obliged to resign his cure for the 
crime of being the author of the 
tragedy of Douglas, obtained, in 
1701, a pension of 300L. per annum 
from his majesty. Dr. Robertson, 
who had been made principal of the 
University in 1762, and one of his 
mayjesty’s chaplains in the year pre- 
ceding, was appointed, in the month 
of August 1703, historiegrapher for 
Scotland, with a salary for life of 
200/. per annum, ‘This office was 
revived for the express purpose of 
befriending the doctor. The last 
person who held it was Mr. David 
Crawtord of Drumsay, by a com- 
mission from queen Anne in 1704, 
with a salary of 401. a year. 
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‘* Lord 
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**Lord Kames, Hume's tellow- 
sotherer under ecclesiastical intoler- 
ance, was, in the month of May 
8703, nominated a Jord of yusticiary 
iw the room of sir Gilbert Ejhot; 
and even Mallet partook of this flow 
of good fortune in favour ot liberal 
opinions, for, in Kebruary that year, 
be was appointed keeper of the 


books, in which entries are made ot 
all ships coming into the port of 


London. It is however a lament- 


able drawhack on the generosity of 


the tines, that Peter Annet, the 
fupous deist, was sentenced tor his 
geepticista to stand on the pillory at 
Charing Cross, aud the Royal bx- 
change. 

«« At Paris, the gens de lettres are 
certainly in more estimation than in 
avy other part of the worl 1s and 
the welcome which Mr. Hume ex- 
perienced, was, according to his 
own account, peculiarly gratifying 
@ aman of his easy and social dis- 
position. ‘Those,” says he, ‘* who 
** have not seen the stranve ethect of 
modes, will never imagine the re- 
** ception | met with at Paris from 
“men and women of ali ranks and 
*¢ stations. “Lhe more | resi/ed trom 
* thew excessive Civilitics, the more 
« T was loaded with them. ‘lhere 
“tis. however, a real satisfaction in 
“living at Paris, from the great 
“ypumber of senstble, knowuie, 
and polite company, with which 
“ that city abounds above al) places 
“inthe universe. f thought once 
** of settling there for lite.” 

«* His letters to his triends at this 
time bear evidence of the tehcity of 
his situation in the French capisai. 


Mr. Hume to Dr. Robertson. 
‘¢ Paris, Dec, 1, 1703 


‘* Dear Robertson, 
Among other agreeable circum. 
“ . . 


which attend me at 


=—* 
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‘< 


€é 


ee 


ce 


‘cured her a 
‘court, which sets ber at ber 


{ must mention that o 
lady for a translator, a woinan of 
merit, the widow of an adver ~ 
She was before very poor ae 
known but t 


f having s 


» and 
ew; but this work 
has got her repniation, and pro. 
Polsioa from the 
7 Case, 
She tells me, that she has got a 
habit of Imdusiry ; and would 
continue, if 1 could Point out to 
ber any other English book she 
could undertake, without runpins 
the risk of being anticipated br 
any other translator. Your history 


‘ol Scotland is tisnsiated, ind is in 


the press; but I recommended 


‘to her your history of Charles Vv, 


and promised to write to you, in 
order to know when it would be 
priuted, and to desire you to send 
over the sheets from London as 
they fiom the press; | 
should put them into her hands, 


Come 


‘and sbe would ly that means jiave 


- 
~ 


> 
. 


“~ 
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“~ 
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} did hot make a long gia cian rie 


the start of every other trauslator, 
My two volumes last published 
aie al present in the press. She 


‘lias a very easy natural style: 


sometimes she mistakes the sense; 
but 1 now correct her manuseript, 


‘and should be happy to render 


vou the same service, of m) leisure 
permit me, as 1 hope it will, 

‘* Jo you ask me about my course 
of jite? I can only Sav, that | eat 
nothing but ambrosia, drink po- 
thing but nectar, breathe nething 
but incense, and tread on nothing 


but flowers. Every man 1 meet 


‘amd still more, every lady, woud 
‘think they were wanting the 


tiost indispensable duty, of Uey 


harangue in my praise, sat 


happen d Jast weck, “ len t haa 
the honour of being presentce 


‘the D's children at Ver- 


te 


.* 


sailles, is one of the mos! en 
, ' 


scenes T haye vet passed [eh 


’ 
‘4 
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» elde bo 
«The Duc de B. the eldest, a y 
= years old. stepped forth, 
ol told me how many friends 


cong admirers I had in this coun- 


ery, and that he reckoned himself 


wip the number, from the pleasure 
« he had received from the reading 
sof many passages in My WOTKs. 
«When he had finished, his bro- 
« ther, the count de P. who is two 
« years younger, began his discourse, 
“ and informed, that I had been 
« jong and impatiently expected in 
«France ; and that he himself eXx- 
“ pecied soon to have great sat stac- 
«tion fromthe reading of my fine 
«history. But what is more Curious: 
# when Iwas carried thence to the 


«eount dA. who is but four years of 


‘ ae, | heard him mumble SsOInC- 
“thong, which, though he had torgot 
«itin the way, I c myectured from 
“ ome scattered words, to have been 
“alsoapanegyric dictated to hin. 
“Nothing could more surprise my 
“ friends, the Parisian philosophers, 


“than this incident. 

“ut * * * * 
“*# , y * * Fd 
“It is conjectured that this honour 
“was paid me by express order 
“from the D. who, indeed, 1s not, 
‘Oh aby occasion, sparing in my 
» praise, 

“ All this attention and panecy- 
“rie was at first 0; to me: 

[have 
recovered, in some measure, the 
“use ofthe language, and am fall- 

ing into friendships which are 
‘Very agreeable; much more so 
“than silly, distant admiration. 

They how bevin to banter me, 
“andtell droli stories of me, which 

they have either observed them- 
selves, or have heard from others : 
‘Sothat you see Iam beginning to 
“beathome. It is probable, that 
* this place will be long my home. 
“T feel little luclination to the fac- 


iesslve 
"but now it sits more easy. 
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‘iach out of my head. 
‘you to visit lord Marischal, who 
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tious barbarians of London; and 
have ever desired to remain in the 
place where I am planted. How 
much more so, when it is the best 
place in the world? [ could here 
live in great abundance on the 
half of my income; for there is 
no place where inoney is so little 
requisite to a man who is distin- 
guished either by his birth or by 
personal qualities. I could run 
out, you see, in a panegyric on the 
people : but you would suspect 
that this was a mutual convention 
between us. Tlowever [I cannot 


‘forbear observing on what a dif- 


ferent footing learning and the 
learned are here, from what they 
are among the factious barbarians 
avove mentioned, 

‘* it have here met with a prodi- 
gious historical curiosity, the mee 
inoirs of king James IL. in four 
teen volumes, all wrote with hig 
own hand, and kept in the Scots 
college. I have jooked into it, 


‘and have made great discoveries. 


it will be all communicated to me+ 
and | have had an ofter of access 
tu the secretary of state’s office, if 


‘I want to know the dispatches of 
‘any French minister that resided 


in London. But these matters are 
I beg of 


will be pleased with your com- 
1 have little paper remain- 
less time ; and therefore 


Hany. 
pret 


gery, AIG 


‘conclude abruptly, by assuring 


you that Lam, dear docter, your's 
sincerely, &c.” 
‘* \Ir. Hume’s expectation of be- 


ing appointed secretary to the em- 
bassy was very soon realized. In 
summer 1705, the viceroyalty ot 
{reland was given to lord Hertford, 
aus on his departure from Paris, 
Hume otheiated as chargé d'affaires 
until the arrival of the duke of Kich- 
mond in the end of the year. In 


the 
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the beginning of 1766, our author 
jeft France, and returned to Eng- 
land, where an incident happened 
which he has not thought proper to 
notice in his own biographic narra- 
tive, but which engrossed the pub- 
lic attention at the time, and was 
certainly one of the most important 
occurrences in his life. We allude 
to his unfortunate dispute with Jean 
Jacques Roussean. 

‘© In the summer of 1766, Mr. 
Hume went to Kdinborgh with an 
intention of spending his cays there 
in philosophical retirement. He 
himself tells us, that he returned to 
that place, not neher, but with much 
more money, and a much larger in- 
come, by means of Jord Hertford’s 
friendship, than he had left itt: and 
that be was now desirous of trying 
what super fluity could produce, as 
he bad formerly made an experi- 
ment of a competency. Of thts 
scheme, however, he was not long 
permitted to make trial. Genera! 
Henry Seymour Conway, the bro- 
ther of lord Hertford, had been made 
one of the secretaries of state, in 

705, in place of lord Sandwich, with 
Mr. Burke as bis under seeretary ; 
but in February 1707, Mr. Burke 
resigned, and the general invited 
Mr. Hume to succeed him. Qur 
author accordingly repaired to Lon- 
don, and entered ou his bigh othce. 
Whether he possessed talents emi- 
nently adapted to bis situation, it 
would now be supertiuous to in- 
quire ; certain it is that the state 
papers of those times evince no ex- 
traordinary marks of splendid abili- 
ties. On the 20th January 1758, 
the general retired, and was succeed- 
ed by Viscount Weymouth ; and 
Mr. Hume followed his example. 

** Notwithstanding the interrap- 
tion, Which politics ne cessanly oc- 
easioned to his literary pursuits, 
Air. Kiume continued to correspond 
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with his old friends as usual, and+ 
ak in their behalf what en 
ence he possessed, S . 4 
letters me Sibetdemene ret a 

os In 1708, a new edition of Mr 
Hume's Kssays and Treatises on -. 
veral subjects was published in two 
volumes, quarto. In the followins 
year he returned to Edinburgh and 
though now advanced in lite, he 
had still, from the state of his health 
the prospect of Jong enjoying his 
ease, and perceiving the increase of 
his reputation. He was now be. 
come opulent, for he possessed 2 
revenue of 10001. a year, including 
a pension of 5004. from govern. 
ment, 

‘From this time to the period of 
his death, his life presents nothing 
worthy of notice; for his mi crations 
trom Edinburgh to London, and 
back again, ceased to be interesting 
in the history of literature, and were 
so devoid of incident as not to entitle 
them to attention. In spring 1775, 
he was struck with a disorder in his 
bowels, which at first gave him no 
alarm ; but, 2 twelvemouth after. 
wards, proved mortal. It is impos- 
sible not to admire and envy the s- 
renity of bis mind, at the very tine 
he telt the malady to be incurable. 
og now,” Suys he, “* reckon upon a 
speedy dissolution. I have suffered 
very litte pain from my disorder ; 
and what is more strange, have, net- 
withstanding the great decline ot m 
person, never sutlered a moment’ 
abatement of my spirits ; insomuch, 
that were I to name a period of my 
lite, which I should most clhiuse to 
pass over again, I might be tempted 
to point to this latter period. 
yossess the same ardour as ever 1 
study, and the same gaiety in Com 
pany. I consider besides, that a 
man of sixty-five, by dying, cuts off 
only a few vears of infirmities ; and 


7 a , v 
though I see many symptoms of ™ 
° . \yterary 
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reputation breaking out at 
a litional lustre, I knew 
chat [could have but few years to 
enjoy it. It is ditheult to be more 
detached from life than [ am at pre- 
Such was the state of mind 
inwhich this extr aordinary man sat 
down to compose the biographie 
sketch lie has entitled, My OwaL ife. 
He had already settle ‘d his atkairs, 
and itis said, that the property he 
eft tohis relations amount! ted to up- 


jiterary 
ist with 


gent.” 


wardsof ten thousand pounds, all of 


bsown ~~ ul iT! ny. 
‘a jn 177 Mr. Gibbon pr li blished 


the first vo “ ne ot his he SOrY, in 
quarto; and Mr. Hume, who was 
eergratiied by the success of his 
tends, testified his happiness on 


theoccasion in the following letter’ 


ww the author. 
“Edinburgh, March 18, 1776. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“AsI ran through your volume 
“of history with great avidity and 
“impatience, I cannot forbear dis- 
“covering somewhat of the same 
“impatience in returning you thanks 
“ “he your agreeable present, and 

expressing the satisfaction which 

“the performance has given me. 
“Whether I consider the dignity 
“al your style, the depth of your 

“matter, or the extensiveness of 
“your learning, IT must rerard the 
“Work as equally the object of es- 
“teem; and 1 own, that if I had 
“hot previously had the happiness 
acquaintance, 
" such a performance, from an Eng- 
in our age, would have 
at this sentiment; but 
sk sens to m 


t. 


that your coun- 


‘yhen, for almost a°whole vene- 
8000, Have piven themselves up 
“baroorous and absurd faction, 
“4 have totally neglected all po- 


“ AMSIS, £ ho Jonyer expected 
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“‘any valuable production ever (o 
‘come from them. I know it will 
** give you pleasure (as it did me) 
to find that all the men of letters 
in this place concur in their ad- 
miravion of your work, and in their 
anxious desire of your continuing 
#° 40; 

‘When I heard of your under- 
taking (which was some time ago) 
« Town I was a little curious to see 
how you would extricate yourself 
‘* from the subject of your two last 
chapters. 1] think you have ob- 
“served a very prudent termpera- 
“ment; but it was impossible to 
treat the subject so as not to give 
grounds of suspicion against you, 

‘‘and you may expect that a cla 
‘‘mour will arise. This, if any 
«€ thing, will retard your success 
with the public; for in every other 

“respect your work ts calculated 
to be popular. But, among many 
other marks of deciine, the pre- 
‘valence of superstition in Eng- 
land prognosticates the fall of phi- 
losophy and decay of taste; and 
thoagh nobody be more capable 
than you to revive them, you w itt 
“probably find a struggle in your 
“* first advances. 
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“T see you entertain a creat 
* doubt with regard to the authen- 
“ticity of the poems of Obssiat. 


“ You are certainly right in so do- 
‘ing. It is, indeed, strange, that 
““ any men of sense could have ima- 
‘‘oined it possible, that above 
‘‘twenty thousand verses, along 
‘ with numberless historical facts, 
“ could have been preserved by oral 
‘ tradition during fifty generations, 
‘« by the rudest, perhaps, of all Ku- 
‘* ropean nations, the most neces- 
** tour, the most turbulent, and the 
most unsettled. Where a suppo 
‘‘ sition is so contrary to common 
“* sense, any positive evidence of if 
Men 
CuoNe 


‘ onoht pever to be regarde i. 
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“run with great avidity to give 
*« their evidence in fayour of what 
“ flatters their passions, and their 
** national prejudices. You are, 
*¢ therefore, over and above indul- 
** gent to us in speaking of the mat- 
** ter with hesitation. 

** I must inform you, that we are 
#* all very anxious to hear, that you 
** have fully collected the materials 
** for your second volume, and that 
*‘you are even considerably ad- 
“ yanced inthe composition of it. 
*« T speak this more in the name of 
* my friends than in my own ; as I 
** cannot expect to live so long as to 
** see the publication of it. Your 
** ensuing volume will be more de- 
** licate than the preceding, but I 
** trust in your prudence for extri- 
** cating you from difficulties ; and, 
** in all events, you have courage to 
** despise the clamour of bigots. 

‘¢ T am, with great regard,” 


«¢ A few months before his death, 
Mr. Hume was prevailed on by the 
entreaties of his friends to try the 
effects of a long journey and the 
Bath waters. Having accordingly 
settled his affairs, and drawn up the 
account of his life, which was after- 
wards published by M1. Strahan, he 
set out for London towards the end 
of April 1776, At Morpeth he met 
Mr. John Home and Dr. Adam 
Smith, who had come from Loudon 
purposely to see him. Mr. Home 
returned with him to the capital, 
and Dr, Smith proceeded to Edin- 
burgh. 

«€ On his arrival in London, our 
author found his health so much 
improved by exercise and the change 
of air, that he was able to con- 
tinue his journey to Bath, where he 
derived so much benefit from the 
waters, that even he himself began 
to entertain a slight hope of his re- 
covery. But the symptonis return- 
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ing with their accustomed y; 

and his malady increasing, be 

it necessary to set out for 

His cheerfulness, however, never 
forsook him. He wrote letters to 
his literary friends, informing them 
of his intention to be at Edin 

on a certain day, and inviting them 
to dine with him on the day follow. 
ing. It was a kind of farewel dip. 
ner, and among those who came to 
partake of the hospitality of the dy. 
ing historian, were lord Elibank 
Dr. Smith, Dr. Blair, Dr, Black. 
Professor Ferguson, and John Home, 

“* After his return to Edinburgh, 
Mr. Hume, though extremely de. 
bilitated by disease, went abroad a 
times in a sedan chair, and called on 
his friends; but his ghastly looks 
indicated the rapid approach of 
death. He diverted himself with 
correcting his works for a new edi- 
tion, with reading books of amuse- 
ment, with the conversation of his 
friends, and sometimes in the even 
ing with a party at his favourite 
game of whist. His facetiousness 
led him to indulge occasionally in 
the bagatelle. Among other verbal 
legacies, in making which he amased 
himself, the following whimsical one 
has been related. The author of 
Douglas is said to bave a mortal 
aversion to port wine, and to have 
had frequent disputes with the hu- 
torian about the manner of spelling 
his name. Both these circumstances 
were often the subject of Mr 
Hume's raillery; and he verbally 
bequeathed to the poet a quantity ¢ 
port wine, on condition that he 
ghould always drink a botue aa 
sitting, and give a receipt for it Ue 
der the signature of John Hume. 

“« Dr. Sonth has recorded an 
stance of Mr. Hume's sportive ¢- 
position, and it also shews the a 
cidity of his mind, notwithstand “ 
the prospect of speedy disolto 

Comix 
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Edmonstone came to take 

ve of him ; and on his way home, 
be could not forbear writing Hume 
gletter, bidding him once more an 
aeraal adieu, and applying to him 
the French verses in which the 
Abbé Chauliew, in expectation of his 
own death, laments his approaching 
weparation from his friend the mar- 
quis de la Fare. Dr. Smith hap- 


| to enter the room while Mr. 
ame was reading the letter; and 


in the course of the conversation it 
rise to, Hume expressed the 
satisfaction he had of leaving his 
fiends, and his brother's family m 
particular, in prosperous circum- 
sunces. This, he said, he felt so 
sensibly, that when he was reading, 
afew days before, Lucian’s Dialogues 
ofthe Dead, he could not, among 
aithe excuses which are alleged to 
Charon for not entering readily into 
his boat, find one that fitted him. 
ile had no house to. tinish; he had 
do daughter to provide for ; he had 
Menemies upon whom he wished 
torevenge himself. ‘‘ 1 could not 
well imagine,"’ said he, “* what ex- 
ese 1 could make to Charon, in or- 
der to obtain a little delay. I have 
dome every thing of consequence 
which I ever meant to do, and J 
could at no time expect leave iny 
Relations and friends in a better situ- 
on than that in which Lam now 
likely to leave them: I ther ‘ore 
have all reason to die contented.” 
“He then diverted himself, con- 
inves Dr. Smith, with inventine se- 
Yeral jocular excuses which he sup- 
pated he might make to Charen, 
and with imay bing the ve ry surly 
mWers Which it mivle suit ct ‘ 


os bidie’ i it cha- 


‘Oe ol Charon to return to tic, 
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“* Upon farther consideration,” said 
he, ‘ I thought I might say to him, 
good Charon, I have been correct- 
ing my works for a new edition 
Allow me a little time, that T may 
see how the public receives the al- 
terations,” But Charon would ap- 
swer, “* when you see the effect of 
these, you will be for making other 
alterations. There will be no end 
to such excuses; 80, honest friend, 
please step into the boat.” But f 
might still urge, “ have a little pati- 
ence, good Charon, I have been en- 
deavouring to open the eyes of the 
public. IfT live a few years longer, 
I may have the satisfaction of seeing 
the downfal of some of the prevail- 
ing systems of superstition.” Bat 
Charon would then lose all temper 
and decency : “ you loitering rogue, 
that will not happen these many hun- 
dred years. Do you fancy I will 
grant you a lease for so long a term? 
Get into the boat this instant, you 
lazy loitering regue.” 

“©The hour of his departure had 
now arrived. His decline beiag 
gradual, he was, ia his last moments, 
periectly sensible, and free from 
pain. He shewed not the slightest 
indication of impatience or frettul- 
ness, but conyersed with the peo- 
ple around him ina tone of mildness 
and atteetion ; and his whole con- 
duct evinced a happy composure of 
mind. On Sunday, the 25th of 
August 1776, about four o'clock fia 
the afternoon, this great and amiable 
mait expired. He was buried ina 
rocky spot, which he had purchased 
in the Calton burying-ground ; and, 
agrecably to his will, a plain monn- 
ment was afterwards erected ou the 
place of his interment, 
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Conrroversy BeTween Hume ann Rovusseav. 


(From the Same. ]} 


‘ 


issued an arrét against Rous- 
geau, on account of his Emilius, 
which had given oftence to the ec- 
clesiastical order. Hume was then 
at Edinburgh, where he received a 
Jetter from a triend at Paris, inform- 
ing him that Rousseau intended to 
seek an asylum in England, and de- 
mring our historian to do him all 
the good offices in his power. Mr. 
Iiume believing that Rousseau had 
already put his design in execution, 
wrote to several of his friends in 
London, and warmly recommended 
this celebrated exile to their favour. 
He also wrote to Rousseau himself, 
assuring him of his desire to serve 
him, and inviting him to come to 
Edinburgh, and reside in his own 
house as long as he, Rousseau, should 
please to continue. No other mo- 
tive, says Mr. Hume in a pam- 
phlet, which he published in French 
on this atkair,—* no other motive 
was wanting lo incite me to this act 
of humanity, than the account given 
tne of M. Rousseau’s personal cha- 
racter by the friend who had re- 
commended him ;—bhis well known 
genius and abidities, and above ail, 
his misfortunes.’ 


es 1% 1762, the parliament of Paris 


* To this letter Rousseau return- 
ed the tollowing answer: 


‘Motiers-Travers, Feb. 10, 1703. 
‘ Sir, 

‘1 did not receive till lately, and 
at this place, the letter you did me 
the honour to direct to me at Lon- 

n, the 2d of July last, on the sup- 
pestven that Twas then in that capt- 
tal. IT should doubtless have made 
choice of a retreat in your country, 


aod as hear us possible to yoursell, 


if I had foreseen what a reception f 
was tomeet with in my own. There 
was no other nation { could 

to England. And this prepo: 
ston for which T have dearly suffered 
was, at that time, very excusable ; 
but to my great astonishment, as 
well as that of the public, I have 
met with nothing but affronts and 
insults, where [ hoped to have found 
consolation, if not gratitude. How 
many things make me regret the 
want of that asylum and philosophi- 
cal hospitality I should have found 
with you! My misfortunes, indeed, 
have constantly seemed to lead me 
ina manner that way. The pro- 
tection and kindness of lord Maris. 
chal, your worthy and illustriogs 
countryman, have brought Scotland 
home to me, if I may so express 
myself, in the midst of Switzerland ; 
he has made you so often bear a 
part in our conversation ; he bas 
brought me so well acquainted with 
your virtues, while 1] betore was 
only with your talents; he has in 
spired me with the most tender 
friendship for you, and the most are 
dent desire of obtaining yours, be- 
fore | knew you were disposed to 
grant it. Judge then of the pleasure 
I feel, at finding this inclination re- 
ciprocal. No, sir, 1 should pay 
your merit but balt its due, if it were 
the subject only of my admiration. 
Your great views, your astonishing 
impartiality, your genius woul! litt 
you far above the rest of mankind, 
if you were less atiached to them 
by thé goodness of your heart. My 
lord Marischal, in acquainting me 
that the amiableness of jour Gispe 
siiion was stil greater than the sub- 
lunity ot your genius, rendered & 


correspondence with you ever day 
pore 
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sort detirable, and cherished in me 


soe wishes which he inspired, of 


ing my days bear you. s Oh, sir, 
jit a better state of health, and 
oe convenient circumstances, 
sold but enable me to take such a 
vomney in the manner I could like ! 
Could I but hope to see you and 
vel Marischal one day settled in 
wor common country, Which should 
seever after be mine, I should be 
ikfal, in so agreeable a society, 
i the Very misfortunes that led 
se into it, and should account the 
by of its commencement as_ the 
i of my life. Would to heaven 
|might see that happy day more to 
w desired than expected! With 
that transports should I not ex- 
him, on setting foot in that happy 
way which gave birth to David 
Home and the lord Marischal of 
Sutland, 


* Salve, facis mihi debita tellus ! 
“Hac domus, hac patria est.” 


“Rousseau was afterwards obliged 

»fiyfrom Motiers to avoid being 
tmed by the populace, whose reli- 
ems geal he had offended. He 
me the isle of St. Peter in the 
mit of the lake of Bienne for the 
feeot his retreat; and in a work 
witied, Les Reveries du Promeneur 
wutaite, he has introduced an in- 
westing description of that island. 
wscaprices again exposed him to 
Sepopular indignation, aud he was 
ered by their excellencies the 
"MKS Or Magistrates to leave the 
wanty: he accordingly withdrew 
 Srasburgh, 

“From the date of the preceding 
“wer, all correspondence ceased be- 
wea Hume and Rousseau till about 
‘middie of autumn 1705, when jt 
"8 renewed by the following acci- 
*t. The marchioness de Verde- 
ti ha ved to be on a journey to 
ot the province borde ok 
iso? Pp ces rderipg OD 


’ 
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Switzerland ; and being acquainted 
with Rousseau, she took the oppor- 
tunity of paying a visit to him in 
his retreat at Motiers-‘T'ravers, He 
complained to the marchioness, that 
his residence at Neufchatel was be- 
come extremely disagreeable, as well 
on account of the superstition of 
the people, as the resentment of the 
clergy ; and expressed his fear, that 
he should shortly be under the ne- 
cessity of seeking an asylum else~ 
where ; in which case England ap- 
peared to him to be the most eligi~ 
ble place he could retire to with per- 
fect security. He added, that his 
friend lord Marischal had advised 
him to put himself under Mr. 
Hume's protection, and that if h@ 
did not think it would have been 
giving the latter too much trouble, 
he would have already addressed 
him on the subject. 

‘“‘ Hume, who was then chargé 
affaires at Paris, but had a pros 
pect of soon returning to England, 
immediately wrote to Rousseau, 
and made him an offer of his ser- 
vices. To this letter he received 
the following answer: 


‘Strasburgh, Dec. 4, 1765. 
‘ Sir, 

‘Your goodness affects me as 
much as it does me honouf. The 
best reply I can make to your offers 
is to accept them, which Ido. I 
shall set out in five or six days to 
throw myself into your arms. It is 
the advice of my lord Marischal, my 
protector, friend, and father; it is 
the advice also of madame* * *, 
whose good sense and bénevolents 
serve equally for my direction’ and 
consolation ; in fine, I may say it is 
thre advice of my own heart, which 
takes a pleasure in being indebted 
to the most illustrious of my con- 
temporaries, to a man whose good- 
ness surpasses his glory. 1 sigh for 

Ny a solitary 
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a solitary and free retirement, where 
t may finish my days in peace. If 
this be procured me by means of 
your benevolent solicitade, | shall 
then enjoy at once the only good 
my heart desires, and the pleasure 
of being indebted for it to you. 

* Tons, sir, with all my heart, &c.” 


* Rousseau having obtained a 
passport by the aid of his triends, 
repaired to Paris, and afterwards ac- 
companied Mr, Hume to England. 
Many were the plans devised for 
obwining a comfortable — residence 
for him after bis arrival, some of 
which are detailed in the Expose in- 
serted in the appendix. ‘ For up- 
wards of two monils,’ says Huine, 
‘ Lemployed myselt and my friends 
in looking out for a situation which 
might be agreeable to him. We 
gave way to all his caprices, excused 
all his singularities, indulged him in 
ail his humours ; in short, neither 
time nor trouble was spared to pro- 
care him what he desired; and al- 
though he rejected most of the pro- 
jeets L had tormed for his establish- 
iment, | thought myselt sutticiently 
recompensed tor my trouble, by the 
gratitude, and even affection with 
which he appeared to repay my soli- 
citude,’ 

* Mr. Davenport, a gentleman of 
family, fortune, and worth, had a 
house at Wooton, in the county of 
Derby, where be himself seldoni re- 
sidéd. ‘Lhis house he offered to 
Rousseau, who twally agreed to live 
there at a very moderate board. 

“On his arrival at Wvoton he 
wrote to Mr. Hume the following 
better 


‘ Wooton, March 22, 1766. 


* You see already, my dear patron, 
by the date of my letter, that I am 
arrived at the place of my destina- 
twn; but you cannot see all the 
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charms which I find jn jt. 
this, you should be pe what 
the situation, and be able to reat 
my heart. You ought, however 
to read there my sentiments wit, 
respect to you, sentiments which 
you have so well deserved, If j 
live in this agreeable asylum as 
happy as I hope to do, one of the 
greatest pleasures of my life will be, 
to reflect that I owe it to you, Ty 
make another happy is to deserve tc 
be happy one’s self. May you, 
therefore, tind in yourself the reward 
of al] op have done for me! Alone, 
I might perhaps have met with hos. 
pitality, but | should never have re. 
lished it so highly as 1 now do, iv 
owing it to your friendship, Reta 
still that friendship for me, my dear 
patron ; love me for my sake, who 
am so much indebted to you; love 
me for your own, for the good you 
have done me. I am sensible of the 
full value of your sincere friendship 
I ardently wish it: I am ready to 
repay it with all mine, and feel 
something in my heart which may 
one day convince you that it is not 
without its value, As, for the rea- 
sons agreed on between us, I shal, 
receive nothing by the post, | be- 
seech you, when you have the good 
ness to write to me, to send your 
letters to Mr. Davenport. The al 


fair of the carriage is not yet adjut- § 


ed, because 1 know I was impoxd 


on; it is a trifling fault, however, | 


which may be only the effect of a 
obliging vanity, unless it 
happen to be repeated. If youwere 
concerned in it, I would advise you 
to give up, once for all, these little 
impositions, which cannot 
from any good motive, when “a 
verted into snares for simplicity. 
embrace you, my dear patron, wath 
the same cordiality 1 hope 
you.’ : is 
“ Some days afterwards Mr. He 
receited 


hod in 
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neewed another letter from Rous- 
xan, 08 follows: 


* Wooton, March 20, 1766. 


‘You will see, my dear patron, 
by the letter which Mr. Davenport 
gil have transmitted you, how I 
fod myself situated in this place, 

to my wishes. I might, 

perhaps, be more at my ease if I 
were less noticed; but the solici- 
tude of so polite a host as mine is 
wo obliging to = offence ; and as 
ery thing in life is mingled with 
inonvenience, that of being too 
is one of those which is the 
mosttolerable. I find a much greater 
inconvenience in not being able to 
make the servants understand me, 
ad particularly in my not under- 
sanding a word of what they say. 
lackily mademoiselle le Vasseur 
werves me as interpreter, and her 
fingers speak better than my tongue. 
There is one advantage, however, 
img my ignorance, which is 
tkindot compensation; it serves to 
tweand keep at a distance imperti- 
tent visitors. THe minister of the 
prish came to see me yesterday, 
who, finding that I spoke to him 
oily in French, would not speak to 
mein English, so that our inter- 
ew was almost without the inter- 
change of a word. I have taken a 
fiacy to this expedient, and shall 
make use of it with all my neigh- 
burs, if I have any. Nay, if I 
thouid learn to speak English, I will 
mverse with them only in French, 
tpecially if 1 were so happy as to 
find they did not understand a word 
that language. It is an artifice 
much of the same kind with that 
ithe megroes say the monkies 
Pactise, who, though they ate ca- 
ble of speech, will not be pre- 
valed upon to talk, lest they should 

st to work, 


a 
itis by no means true, that I 
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agreed to accept of a mode! from 
Mr. Gosset as a present. On the 
contrary, { asked hint thé price, 
which he told me was a guinea and 
a half, adding that he intended to 
present me with it; an offer 1 did 
not accept. I of you, theres 
fore, to pay him for it, and Mr. Da- 
venport will be so good as repay you 
the money. If Mr. Gosset does not 
consent to this, it must be returned 
to him, and purchased by some other 
hand. It is designed by M, du 
Peyrou; who long since desired to 
have my portrait, and caused one to 
be oninted in miniature, which ig not 
at all like me. You were more 
fortunate in this respect than he, but 
I am softy that, by your assiduity to 
serve me, you rive me of the 
pleasure of discharging the’ same 
friendly obligation with regafd to 
yourself. Beso good, my dear pa- 
tron, as to order the model to be 
sent to Messrs, Guinand and Han- 
key, Little St. Helen's, Bishopsgate- 
street, in ordet tobe transmitted toM. 
du Peyrou by the first safe convey- 
ance. It has beeri a frost ever since 
1 have been here: the snow falls 
daily, and the wind is cutting and 
severe ; notwithstanding all which 
I had rather lodge in the hollow 
trunk of an old tree in this coun- 
try, than in the most superb apatt- 
ment in London. Good day, my 
dear patron. I embrace you with 
all my heart.’ 

‘When it was first proposed, 
that Rousseau should take up his re- 
sidetice in Britain, it was also in 
view with his friends to procure a 
pension of a 1001. asyear to him 
from his majesty ; but the arrange- 
ment of this was likelv to be much 
impeded by the peculiar sensibility 
of Rousseau’s temper. As Hume 
and he were conversing together 
one evening at Calais, where they 


were detained on their way to Eng- 
D2 land 
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land by contrary winds, our histo- 
rian asked him, it he would accept 
of a pension trom the king in case 
his majesty should grant it. He re- 
plied, that it was a matter of some 
difficulty to resolve on; but that he 
would be entirely guided by the ad- 
vice of lord Marischal. 

*« Encouraged by this answer, 
Hume, immediately on his arrival 
in London, stated the matter to his 
‘Majesty's ministers, and particularly 
to general Conway, secretary of 
state, and general Graeme, secre- 
tary and chamberlain to the queen. 
‘Application was accordingly made 
to their mayesties, who readily as- 
sented, on condition that the tran- 
saction should not be made public. 
The reason of this stipulation was, 
Ahat these great personages did not 
chuse to appear publicly to counte- 
nance the author of obnoxious writ- 
ings. Hume afterwards wrote to 
lord Marischal, to whom Rousseau 
also wrote, and expressed himself 
highly pleased with the conditional 
article of secresy. Lord Marischal, 
as.it will easily be supposed, sent his 
approbation, and Rousseau set out 
tor Wooton, the completion of the 
attair being retarded by the indispo- 
sition of general Conway. 

‘Inthe mean time,’ observes. Mr. 
Hume, ‘ I began to be afraid, from 
what I+ had observed of M. Rous- 
seau's disposition and character, 
that his natural restlessness of mind 
would prevent his enjoying that re- 
pose, to which the hospitality and 
security he found in England invited 
him. I saw with infinite regret, 
that he was born for storms and tu- 
muks, and that the disgust which 
might succeed the peacetul enjoy- 
ment of solitude and tranquillity, 
would soon render him a burden to 
himself and every body about him. 
But as I lived at the distance of a 
‘wndred and titty miles trem. the 
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place of his residence, and was con. 
stantly employed in doing him 
good offices, 1 did not expect that | 
myself should be the victim of this 
unhappy disposition.’ 

«The late lord Orti rd ,betterknown 
as Horace Walpole, happened to be 
at Paris, while Hume resided there . 
and his turn for pleasontry led him 
to exercise it at the expence of 
Rousseau, in the following lever 
written in the name of the king of 
Prussia. 


‘ My Dear Jean Jacques, 


‘You have renounced Geneva, 
your native land, You have beer 
driven from Switzerland, a coun- 
try of which you have made such 
boast in your writings. In France 
you are outlawed: come then to 
me. I admire your talents, and 
amuse myself with your reveries; 
on which, however, by the way, you 
bestow too much time and attention. 
It is high time to grow prudent and 
happy: you have made yourselt 
sutiiciently talked of for singulari- 
ties little becoming a truly: great 
man: show your enemies that you 
have sometimes common sene 
this will vex them without hurting 
you. My dominions offer you 4 
peacefnl retreat; 1 am desirous te 
du you good, and will do 1, if you 
can but think it such. But if you 
are obstinate in refusing my assist- 
ance, you may expect that I shal! 
say not a word about it to any one 
It you persist in perplexing your 
brains to find out hew misfortunes, 
chuse such as you like best ; Lama 
king, and can make you as milsefe 
ble as you can wish; and, what 
your eiemies certainly never will, 
I will cease to persecute you, wheo 
you are no longer vain of persecu- 
~— ‘ Your sincere friend, 

« Paeperics. 
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« Although this letter had been 
yaitten three weeks before the de- 
parture of the two philosophers 
fromthe French capital, its author, 
catof regard to Hume, concealed it 
from him, although they lodged in 
hesame hotel. Walpole afterwards 
dhowed it to his friends, and copies 
df it being taken, the epistle was 
iynded about and spread over Eu- 
mp ¢ it was, says Hume, ¢ in 

body's hands when I saw it, 
orthe first time, in London, I be- 
lieve every one, who knows any 
thing of the liberty of this country, 
villallow that such a piece of rail- 


could not even by the utmost 
i of king, lords, and com- 


mons, by all the authority ecclesias- 
tical, civil, and military, be kept 
fom finding its way to the press.’ 

« It was accordingly published in 
ibe St. James's Chronicle, and a few 
dysafterwards the following piece 
appeared ju the same paper. 


‘M, Rousseau to the Author of the 
St. James's Chronicle. 


‘ Wooton, April 7, 1766. 
‘ Sir, 

‘You have been wanting in that 
mpect which every private person 
wes to crowned heads, in publicly 
wribingto the king of Prussia a 
ketter full of extravagance and base- 
ts; by which circumstance alone 
ju might be very well assured he 
ald got be the author. You have 
fen dared to subscribe his name, 
Sifyou bad seen him write it with 
tsown hand, I inform you, sir, 
Sat that letter was fabricated at 

; and, what rends and afilicts 
®y heart, the impostor has his ac- 
— in England. 

"40 justice to the king of Prussia, 
»wuth, and to myself, you ought 
“téiore to print the letter I now 
“you, and to which I set my 
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name ; by way of. reparation for a 
fault, which you would undoubtedly 
reproach yourself for, if you knew 


of what atrociousness you have been 
made the instrument. Sir, I make 


you my sincere sahatations.’ ' 
‘* However much Mr, Hume 
might regret, that his friend should 
have condescended to notice a pue~ 
rile jeu esprit in a newspaper, he 
never could have surmised that he 
himself would have been accused ot 
being the writer of it. ‘ Iam sure- 
ly,’ says he, * the last man in the 
world, who, in common sense, ought 
to be suspected : yet, without even 
the pretence of the smallest proof of 
probability, I am, of a sudden, the 
tirst man, not merely suspected, but 
fixed upon to be the publisher: I 
am, without any inquiry or expla- 
nation, insulted in a public journal : 
lam, from the dearest friend, con- 
verted into a treacherous and mas 
lignant enemy; and all my present 
and past services are at once adroitly 
cancelled. Were it not ridiculous 
to employ reasoning on such a sub- 


ject, and with such a man, I might 


ask M. Rousseau, why I am sup- 
posed to have any malignity against 
him! My actions, in a hundred in- 
stances, had sufliciently demon- 
strated the contrary ; and it is not 
usual tor favours conferred to beget 
ili will in the person who conters 
them.’ 

‘* Two days after the last letter of 
Rousseau to Hume (29th March) 
in which he employs the most ful- 
some adulation, he wrote to M. 
d'Ivernois, in a very different style, 
his sentiments of our author ; and it 
appears from the following passage 
of bis letters to that gentleman, that 
at the time this philosopher was 
overwhelming Mr. Hume with ar- 
dent expressions of gratitude, he had 
conceived against bim the most ab- 
surd suspicion and violent animosity, 
‘ Wooton, 
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* Wooton, March 31, 1766. 

* My friend, I wrote you the day 
before yesterday, and the same even- 
ing 1 received your letter of the 
¥5th. It had been ‘opened and 
sealed again : it came to me throygh 
Mr. Hume, who is very intimate 
with the son of the juggler Fron- 
chin, and resided in the same house 
with him. He is also much con- 
nected with my most dangerous 
enemies at Paris, and if he be not 
a cheat, I owe him in my heart 
many reparations, | owe him thanks 
for the trouble he has taken respect- 
ing me, in a land where! know not 
the language. He concerns him- 
self much about my little ipterests ; 
but my reputation gains not by this, 
avd I know not how it happens, 
that the — papers, which spoke 
much-of me, and always with ho- 
nour, before our arrival, have ceased 
to do so since he came to London, 
or only speak to my disadvantage. 
All my affairs, all my letters pass 
through his hands: those I write 
arrive not; those I receive, are open. 
Several other circumstances render 
me suspicious of his conduct, and 
even of his zeal. I cannot yet dis- 
cover what his intentions are, but I 
cannot help thinking them sinister ; 
and J am much deceived, if al) our 
letters are not divulged by the jug- 
glers, who will infallibly endeayour 
to injure us. Ip the hope of Jearn- 
tng something to aid my enquiry, 
seal your letters with more care, 
and J will try on my part to open 
with your correspondents a direct 
communication, without the letters 
passing through this dangerous en- 
repot. 

‘* Rousseau had brought over with 
him a copy of M. du Peyron’s let- 
ters concerning the treatment he met 
with at Neufchatel, and given them 
to Mr. Becket the bookseUer to pub- 
lish. A delay having arisen in con- 
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sequence of the indispositi 
translator, the fretful Roumene 
mediately perceived conspiracy and 
treason in this circumstance - and 
under that impression wrote the fol. 
tea letter to Messrs. Becket and 
De Hondt; a further explanation 
of the accidental causes of this delay 
will be afterwards given. 


* Wooton, April 9, 1764. 
* Gentlemen, 

*I was surprised at not see 
published the translation of the let- 
ters of M. du Peyrou, which J had 
transmitted to you, and about which 
~~ seemed so earnest. But on 
reading in the public a 
tended letter of the king of Prooda 
to me, I readily conceived why those 
of M. du Peyrou had not a 
Well, gentlemen, as the public 
wish to be deceived, let them be so, 
I myself feel but very little interest in 
it, and hope that the black vapours, 
raised at London, will not disturb 
the serenity of the air I breathe here. 
But it appears to me, that as you 
make no use of the copy, you ought 
to have returned it, before my bring- 
ing it to your recollection. Have 
the goodness, I request you, to send 
it back, &e.’ 

«It was the practice of Rous. 
seau, on the occurrence of a storm, 
of which he himself was generally 
the author, to fill Europe with his 
complaints ; and he a not oo 
ing im industry upon the present oc- 
pe. ey The. eoeamteth de Bouf- 
fleurs, the common friend of both 

hilosophers, had long interested 
Ferself in behalf of Rousseau, 2 
was one of those who had arr 
his journey - England ; = ‘ “ 
woman of ability, @ sqavante, 
tress of the prince of Cont, and yr 
desirous of being his wite. To this 
lady the angry citizen of eo 
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two days after he had writes edit 
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of the St, James's Chronicle, 

a jetter containing a violent at- 
won the integrity of Hume. He 
grote in a like style to the mar- 
chioness de Verdelin, to lord Mar- 
shal, to M. d'Ivernois, and M. de 


« Jnconscious of having commit- 
ed any fault, the unsuspecting Hume 
omtinned his kind offices in behalt 
¢ Rousseau, and renewed his solici- 
utions respecting the pension, as 
wn as the state of general Con- 
vy's health permitted. The ge- 
wri applied again to his majesty, 
sho likewise renewed his consent. 
Application had been also made to 
de marquis of Rockingham, then 
ist commissioner of the. treasury, 
lafine, Hume, having happily ac- 
complished his purpose according to 
bis wishes, informed Rousseau of 
his success; but all his exertions 
were blasted by the fullowing letter, 
vhich the philosopher thought pro- 
per to write to general Conway. 


* May 12, 1706, 
* Sir, 

‘ Affected by a most lively sense 
the favour his majesty has ho- 
wured me with, and of your good- 
ms, which procuied jt me; I ex- 
perience the most agreeable sensa- 
ton in reflecting that the best of 
kings, and the person most worthy 
a bis confidence, are pleased to in- 
test themselves in my fortune. 
This, sir, is an advantage of which 
lam justly tenacious, and which I 
will never deserve to Jose. But it 
smecessary 1 should speak to you 
with the frankness you admire. Af- 
ers many misfortunes, [ thought 
myself armed agaist all possible 
Mens; there haye happened to me 
ome, however, which I did not 
sete; and which indeed an inge- 
“OWS Mind could not have fore- 


lane, - . 
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me so much the more severely, and 
the trouble in which they involve 
me deprives me of the ease of mind 
necessary tor directing my conduct, 
All I can reasonably do, in so dis- 
tressed a situation, is to suspend m 
resolutions about every affair of suc 
importance as that in agitation. Se 
far from refusing the beneficence of 
the king from pride, as is imputed 
io me, I am proud of acknowledg- 
ing it, and ain only sorry I cannot 
do so more publicly. But when J 
actually receive it, I wish to be able 
to give up myself entirely to those 
sentiments which it would inspire, 
and to haye a heart replete with gra- 
titude for his majesty’s goodness and 
yours. Iam _ not at all afraid that 
this manner of thinking will make 
any alteration in yours towards me, 
Deign, therefore, sir, to preserve that 
kindness for me, till a more happy 
opportunity : you will then be satis- 
fied, that I defer taking advantage 
of it, only to render myself more 
worthy of it: I beg of you, sir, to 
accept of my most humble and ree 
spectful salutations.’ 

** ‘This letter appeared both to ge- 
neral Conway and to our historian 
a plain refusal, as long as the stipula~ 
tion of secrecy was insisted on, 
Hume, however, being willing to 
overlook the apparent neglect in 
writing him, prevailed on the gene- 
ralto keep the matter still open, 
and wrote a friendly Jetter to Rous- 
seau, exhorting him to return to his 
former way of thinking, and to ac- 
cept of the pepsion. As to the pre- 
tended distress which he mentians 
in his letter to the general, all fears 
were yemoyed by a letter from Mr. 
Davenport, who reported his guest 
to be at the time extremely happy, 
easy, cheerful, and even sociable 
‘ | saw plainly in this occurrence,’ 
observes Mr. Hume, ‘ the usual in- 
firmity of my friend, who wishes ta 
; interest 
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interest the world in his favour by 

ing for sickly, and persecuted, 
and distressed, and unfortunate, be- 
yond all measure, even while he is 
the most happy and contented. His 

tences of an extreme sensibility 
Fad been too frequently repeated, to 
have any effect on a man who was 
so we)! acquainted with them.’ 

« After waiting three weeks in 
vain for an answer to his Ictter, but 
having to do with a very eccentric 
character, and still accounting for 
his silence by supposing him asham- 
ed to write to him, Hume neverthe- 
less determined vot to abate in his 
endeavours to do him an essential 
service ; and accordingly renewed 
his application to the ministers, the 
result of which he communicated to 
him in the following letter : 


 Lisle-street, Leicester-fields, 
June 19, 1700. 
‘ Sir, 

‘ As I have not received any an- 
swer from you, I conclude, that you 
persevere in the resolution of retus- 
ing all marks of his majesty’s good- 
ness, as long as they must remain 
a secret. J have, therefore, applied 
to general Conway to have this con- 
dition removed ; and I have been so 
fortunate as to obtain his promise 
that he would speak to the king for 
that purpose. ‘ It will only be re- 
quite,’ said he, * that we know pre- 
viously from M. Rousseau, whe- 
ther he would accept of a pension 
publicly granted him, that his ma- 
yesty may not be exposed to a second 
refusal. He gave me authority to 
write to you on the subject ; and | 
bey tohear your resolution 2s soon as 
possible. If you give your consent, 
which I earnestly entreat you to do, 
I know that ] can depend on the 
good offices of the duke of Rich- 
mond to second general Conway's 
application ; so that 1 have no doubt 


of success. I am, my dear ae 

your's, with great sincerity,’ ' 
** Five days afterwards Nousseay 

returned the following answer ; 


‘ yr n aie 
5 Wooton, June 23, 1766, 
‘ I imagined that My silence 
truly interpreted by your consci, 
ence, had said enongh; but sin 
you have some design in not\under. 
standing me, I shall speak. You 
have but illdisguised yourself. [know 
you, and you are not ignorant of it. 
Before we had any connection, quar. 
rels or disputes: while we knew 
each other only by literary reputa- 
tion, you affectionately made me an 


offer of the good offices of yourself 


and friends. Affected by this ges 
nerosity, I threw myself into your 
arms ; you brought me to England 
apparently to procure me an asy- 
lum; but, in fact, to bring me to 
dishonour. You applied to this 


noble work, with a zeal worthy of 


your heart, and a success worthy ot 
your abilities. To succeed, it was 
not necessary to take so much pains; 
you live in the world, and I in soli- 
tude. The public love to be de- 
ceived, and you were formed to de- 
ceive them. I know one man, how- 
ever, whom you cannot deceive ; I 
mean yourself. You know with 
what horror my heart rejected the 
first suspicion of your designs. I 
told you with tears in my eyes, 
while ] embraced you, that if you 
were not the best of men, you must 
be the basest. In reflecting on your 
secret conduct, you must say © 
yourself, sometimes, you are not the 
best of men; and I doubt, if, under 
that impression, you will ever be the 
happiest. 

«J Jeave your friends and you to 
carry on your schemes as you please ; 
and I give up to you, without Fe 


gret, ny reputation during Lilt, OF 
' ’ tain 
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tin that, one day, justice will be 
done to the reputation of both. As 
offices in matters of 
which you have made use of 
3 amask, I thank you for them, 
snd shall dispense with profiting by 
them, ought not to hold a cor- 
with you any longer, 

orto accept of it even to my advan- 
ugein any affair in which you are 
to be the mediator. Adieu, sir, I 
wish you the truest happiness ; but 
ss we ought not to have any thing to 
to each other for the future, this 
jsthe last letter yon will receive trom 


to your 


«To this letter Mr, Hame imme- 
diately sent the following reply : 


* June 26, 1760. 

‘As I am conscious of having ever 
acted towards you the most friendly 
part, of having always given you 
the most tender and the most active 
proofsof sincere affection, you may 
judge of my extreme surprise on 
petusing your epistle. Such violent 
accusations, confined altogether to 
generalities, it is as impossible to 
aswer, as it is impossible to com- 
prebend them. But aftairs cannot, 
must not remain on that footing. I 
shall charitably suppose, that some 
infamous calumniator has belied me 
toyou. But, in that case, it is your 
duty, and, ] am persuaded, it will 
be your inclination, to give me an 


opportunity of detecting him, and of 


\stifying myself; which can only 
bedone by your mentioning the par- 
teulars of which I am_ accused. 
You say, that I myself know that I 
have been false to you ; but I say it 

y, aud will say it to the whole 
world, that I know the contrary ; 

I know my triendship towards 
you bas been unbounded and unin- 
fermupted ; and that though I have 
even you instances of it, which have 

Universally remarked both in 
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France and: England, the public as 
yet are acquainted only with the 
smallest part of it. I demand, that 
you name to me the man who dares 
assert the contrary ; and, above all, 
I demand, that he shall mention any 
one particular in which I have becn 
wanting toyou. You owe this to 
me ; you owe it to yourself; you 
owe it to truth, and hovour, and 
justice, and to every thing deemed 
sacred among men. As an inno- 
cent man—for I will not say, as 
your friend; | will not say, as your 
benetactor ; but | repeat it, as an 
innocent man, I claim the privilege 
of proving my impocence, and of 
refuting any scandalous falsehood 
which may have been invented 
against me. Mr. Davenport, to 
whom Ihave sent a copy of your 
letter, and who will read _ this before 


he delivers it, will, I am confident, 


second my demand, and tell you, 
that nothing can be more equitable. 
Happily I have preserved the letter 
you wrote me afier your arrival at 
Wooton; and you there express, 
in the strongest terms, in terms in- 
deed, too strong, your satisfaction 
in my poor endeavours to serve you. 
The litte epistolary intercourse, 
which afterwards passed between 
us, has been all employed on my 
side to the most friendly purposes. 
Tell me, then, what has since given 
you offence, ‘Tell me of what lam 
accused, ‘Tell me the man who ae- 
cuses me. Even afier vou have tul- 
filled all these conditions to my sa- 
tisfaction, and to that of Mr. Da- 
venport, you will still have great 
difficulty to justify your employing 
such outrageous terms towards a 
man, with whom you have been so 
intimately connected, and who was 
entitled, on many accounts, to have 
been treated by you with more re- 
ard and decency. 

‘Mr. Davenport knows the 

whole 
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whole transaction about your pen- 
sion, because [ thought it necessary 
that the person who had undertaken 
your settlement, should be fully ac- 
quainted with your circumstances ; 
lest he should be tempted to per- 
form towards you concealed acts of 
gencrosity, which, if they accident- 
ally came to your knowledge, might 
give you some grounds of otience. 
* Lam, Sir.’ 

* In consequence of Mr. Daven- 
port's interposition, Rousseau was 
prevailed on to write, three weeks 
afterwards, the following long epis- 
tle to Hume, which is the more in- 
teresting, a8 it contains Rousseau’s 
statement of facts, and to which are 
subjoined the notes annexed by our 
historian, in his French pamphlet, 
wlready mentioned, and inserted in 
the appendix. 


* Wooton, July 10, 1766. 
* Sir, 

* I am indisposed, and little in a 
condition to write; but you require 
an explanation, and it must be given 
you. Jt was your own fault, that 
you had it not long since; but as 
you did not desire it, I was silent: 
at present you do, and I have sent it. 
[t will be a long one : for this | am 
sorry ; but I have much to say, and 
wish not to return hereafter to the 
subject. 

‘T live retired from the world, 
and am ignorant of what passes in 
it. Ihave no party, no associate, 
no intrigue. 1 am told nothing, and 
| know only what I feel ; but that 
t well know, ascarehas beep taken to 
make me severely feel. The first care 
of those who engage m bad designs 
i to secure themselves from legal 
proofs of detection ; it would pot be 
very adviseable to seek a remedy 
agamst them at law. The innate 
conviction of the heart admits ot 
enother kind of proof, which influ- 


ences the sentiments of an hones 
man. You well know the basis of 
mine. 

* You ask me, with great conf. 
dence, to name your accuser, That 
accuser, sir, is the only man in the 
world whose testimony I should ad. 
mit against you: it is yourself 
Without eK or fear, | shall give 
myse)f "p to the natural frankness 
of my disposition ; and being an 
enemy to every kind of artihee, | 
shall speak with the same freedom, 
asif you were a person in whom | 
placed al} that confidence which | 
no longer have in you, I will give 
- a history of the emotions af my 
reart, and of what produced them. 
While speaking of Mr. Hume in 
the third person, ] shall make your- 
selfthe judge of what J ought to 
think of him. Notwithstanding the 
length of my letter, 1 shall pursue 
no other order than that of my ideas, 
beginning with the premises, and 
ending with the demonstration, 

*] quitted Switzerland, wearied 
out by the barbarous treatment 
which I had experienced, but which 
aftected only my personal safety, 
while my honour was secure. | 
was going, as my heart directed me, 
to jo lord Marischal, when | te- 
ceived at Strasburgh a most affec- 
tionate invitation from Mr. Hume, 
to go aver with him to England, 
where be promised me the most 
agreeable reception, and more tran- 
quillity than J bad met with. I be- 
situted some time between my old 
friend and my new one; ip this | 
was wrong. [ preferred the jatter, 
and in this was still more $0; but 
the desire of visiting in erson @ oe 
lebrated nation, of which | bac 
heard both so much good and 
much ill, prevailed. Assured that 
was not to lose George Keith, [was 
flattered by the acquisition of David 
Hume. His great merit, “a 
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vy abilities, and established pro- 
ad character, made me desirous 
ofannexing his friendship to that 
with which I was honoured by his 
justrious countryman. Besides, I 
gloried not a little in setting an ex 
ample to men of letters, in a sincere 
anion between two men 60 different 


their I had received an invita. 


ion from the king of Prussia, and 
Marischal, and while undeter- 
mined about the place of my retreat, 
| had requested and obtained, by 
theinterest of my friends, a passport 
fom the court of France. 1! made 
gw of this, and went to Paris to join 
Mr. Hume. He saw, and perhaps 
aw too much of the favourable re- 
ion J met with from a great 
, and, I will venture to say, 
fomthe public. I yielded, as it 
wis my duty, though with reluct- 
ance, to that eclat ; concluding how 
fir it would excite the envy of my 
memies. Atthe same time, I saw, 
with pleasure, the regard which the 
public entertained for Mr. Hume 
wmibly increasing throughout Paris, 
m account of the good work he had 
wdertaken with respect to me. 
Doubtless he was affected too ; but 
Iknow not if it was in the same 
manner as 1 was. 

‘We set out with one of my 
fiends, who came to England al- 
most entirely on my account. When 
we landed at Dover, 1 was trans- 
ported with the thoughts of having 
et foot in this land of liberty, under 
theeonduct of so celebrated a per- 
mo; 1 threw my arms round his 
feck, and pressed him to my heart, 
without pothing a svilable ; bath- 
g his checks, as 1 kissed them, 
with tears sufficiently expressive. 
his was not the only time, nor the 
most remarkable instance I have 
pen him of the ¢ftusions of a heart 
hil of sensibility, I kuow not what 


he does with the recollection of 
them, when that. happens; but f 
have a notion they must be some- 
times troublesome to him. 

‘On our arrival in London, all 
ranks of people eagerly pressed to 
give me marks of their kindness and 
esteem. Mr. Hume politely pre- 
sented me to every body: and it 
was natural for me to ascribe to him 
as I did, the best part of my good 
reception. My heart was full of 
him: I spoke in his praise to every 
one ; I wrote to the same purpose 
to all my friends; my attachment 
to him gathered new strength every 
day, while his appeared the most 
aftectionate to me ; of which he fre- 
quently gave me instances that 
touched me extremely, That of 
causing my portrait to be painted, 
however, was not of the number, 
This seemed to me to carry with it 
too much affectation, and had an air 
of ostentation which by no means 
pleased me. All this, however, 
might have been easily excusable, if 
Mr. Hume-had been a man apt to 
throw away his money, or had a gal- 
lery of pictures, containing the por- 
traits of his friends, After all, I 
freely confess, that, on this head, I 
may be in the wrong. 

‘ But what appears to me an act 
of friendship and generosity the 
most undoubted and estimable, in a 
word, the most worthy of Mr.Hume, 
was the care he took to solicit for 
me of his own accord, a pension 
from the king ; to which, most as- 
suredly, | had no right to aspire, 
As [ was a witness to the zeal he 
exerted in that affair, I was greatly 
affected by it. Nothing could flat- 
ter me more than a piece of service 
of that nature ; not merely for the 
sake of interest ; for, too much at- 
tached perhaps to what I actually 
possess, | am not capable of desiring 
what I have not ; and as I aim able 
ta 
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to subsist on my labour and the aid’ 


of my friends, I covet nothing more. 
but the honour of receiving testi- 
monies of the goodness, I will not 
say of so great a monarch, but of so 
good a father, so good a busband, so 
good a master, so good a friend, and, 
above all, so worthy a man, sensibly 
atlected me ; and when I considered 
farther, that the minister who had 
obtained tor me this favour, was a 
living instance of that probity so use- 
ful to mankind, and so rarely met 
with in one of his situation, f could 
not forbear to pride myself, at hav- 
ung for my benefactors three men, 
whom, of all the world, I could 
mwst desire to have my friends. 
‘Thus, so far trom refusing the pen- 
sion offered me, I only made one 
condition necessary for my accept- 
anee ; and that was the consent of 
a person, whom 1 could not, with- 
out neglecting my duty, fail to con- 
sult. 

* Bemg honoured with the civili- 
tics of all the world, | endeavoured 
to make a proper return. In the 
mean time, my bad state of health, 
aod my custom of living in the coun- 
ry, made miy residence in town 
very disagreeable. — linmediately 
country-houses presented themselves 
in plenty; 1 had my choiwe of all the 
counties of England. Mr. Hume 
wok the trouble to receive these 
proposals, and to represent them to 
me; accompahyipg me lo two or 
three places in the neighbouring 
couries. | hesitated a good while 
a my choice, aud he increased the 
dithculty of determination, Atiength 
b thxed ow this place, and immediate- 
ly Mr. Hume settled the attair; all 
ditheulties vanished, and | departed. 
Larvived at this solitary, convenient, 
mal agreeable habitatwn ; where the 
owner of the house superintends 
every thing, and provides every 


tay 5 and where nothing is Want- 


ing. I became tranquil and inde. 
pendent ; and this seemed to be the 
wished for moment when lj 
inisfortunes were to have an end, 
On the contrary, it was how they 
began ; misfortunes more cruel than 
any I had yet experienced. 

* Hitherto I have spoken in the 
fulness of my heart, and to do jus 
tice, with the greatest pleasure, to 
the good offices of Mr. Hume. 
W ould to heaven, that what remains 
for me to say were of the same na. 
ture! It would never give me pain 
to speak what would redound to his 
honour ; nor is it proper to seta 
value on benefits till one is accused 
of ingratitude ; and Mr. Hume pow 
accuses me. | will, therefore, ven- 
ture to make one observation, In 
estimating his services by the time 
and pains they cost him, they were 
of an infinite value, and that still 
more from his good will in their 
performanee ; but for the actual 
service they were of to me, it was 
much more in appearance than ip 
reality. Icdid not come over aa 
mendicant to beg my bread in Eng. 
land ; 1 brought the means of sub- 
sistence with me. 1 came merely 
to seek an asylum in a country whieh 
is open to every stranger. | was, 
besides, not so totally unknown, 
that evgu, if I had arrived alone, | 
should have wanted either assistance 
or service. If some persons have 
sought my acquaintance for the sake 
of Mr. Hume, others have sought it 
for my own. ‘Thus when Mr. Da- 
venport, for example, was so hind a 
to offer my present retreat, = Was 
not for the sake of Mr. Hume, 
whom he did not know, and whon) 
he saw only in order to desire him 
to make me _ his obliging propos’ 
So that when Mr. Hume endea- 
vours to alienate from me this wor 
thy man, he seeks to take from me 


what he did not give me. All the 
good 
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heen done me nearly the same 
shout him, and perhaps better ; 
pot the evil would not have been 
1 I have 
done me: for w hy shoul . 
eemies in England ? Ww hy are 
hse enemies the very friends of 
Wi. Hume ? Who could have ex- 
ced their enmity against me? It 
sascertainly not 1, who knew no- 
hing of them, nor ever saw them in 
ay life: I should not have had a 
ingle enemy, if 1 had come to Eng- 
land alone. 

¢] have hitherto dwelt upon pub- 
ie and notorious facts, which, from 
their own nature, and my acknow- 

t, have made the vreatest 
elat, Those which are to tollow 
at not only particular, but secret, 
atleast, in their cause, and all pos- 
ble measures have been taken to 
keep the knowledge of them from 
the public; but as they are well 
known to the person interested, 
they will not have the Jess influence 
towards his own conviction. 

‘Avery short time after our ar- 
tival in London, | observed there an 
dard change in the minds of the 
people regarding me, which soon be- 
ame very apparent, Before | ar- 
fedin England, there was not a 
country in Europe in which TI hada 
greater reputation, | might indeed 
venture to say, greater estimation. 
The public papers were full of ene 
comiums on me, and a eeneral “out- 
ty prevailed against my persecu- 
ts. This was the case at my ar- 
ial, which was announced in the 
newspapers with triumph: Kng- 
and prided itself in affording me 
refuge, and justly gloried on that oe- 
csion in its laws and government. 
Una sudden, and without the least 
‘igmable cause, this tone was 

Bee and that so speedily and 
maly, that of all the caprices of 
Sepublic, there never was known 


gol that has been done me, would 
hare 
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any thine more surprising, The 
signal was given in a certain maga- 
zine, equally full of follies and 
falsehoods, in which the author, be- 
ing well informed, or pretending to 
be so, gives me out for the son of a 
musicion. From this time, I was 
constantly spoken of in the public 
prints in a very equivocal or slight- 
ing manner. Eyery thing that had 
been published concerning my mis . 
fortanes was misrepresented, alter- 
ed, or placed in a wrong light, ana 
always as much as possible to my dis- 
advantage. So farwas any body from 
speaking of the reception which it 
met With at Paris, and which had 
made but too much noise, it was not 
even supposed, that I durst have ap- 
peared im that city ; and one of Mr, 
Hume's friends was very much sur- 
prised when [I told him I came 
through it. 

‘ Accustomed as I had too much 
been to the inconstancy of the pub- 
lic, to be affected by this instanoe 
of it, T could not help being asto- 
nished, however, at a change so very 
sudden and general, that not one of 
those who had so much praised me 
in my absence, appeared, now I was 
present, to think even of my exist- 
ence, [thought it something very 
odd, that, exactly after the return of 
Mr. Home, Who has so much cre- 
dit in London, so much influence 
over the booksellers and men of let- 
ters, and such great connections with 
them, his presence should produce 
an effect so contrary to what might 
have been expected ; that among sé 
many writers of every kind, not orie 
of his friends shou!d shew himself 
to be mine ; while it was easy to be 
seen, that those who spoke of him 
were not his enemies, since, in no. 
ticing his public character, they re- 
ported that I had come through 
France under his protection, and by 
favour of a passport which he had 

obtained 
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obtained of the court ; nay, they 
almost went so far as to insinuate, 
that | came over in his retinue, and 
at his expence. 

‘ All this was of little significa- 
tion, and was only singular; but 
what was much more so, was, that 
his friends changetl their tone with 
me as much as the public. I shall 
always take a pleasure in saying, 
that they were still equally solicit- 
ous to serve me, and that they ex- 
erted thelimselves greatly in my fa- 
your; but so far were they from 
shewing me the same respect, par- 
ficularly the gentleman at whose 
house we alighted on our atrival, 
that he accompznied all his actions 
with discourse so rude, and some- 
times so insulting, that one would 
have thought he had taken an occa- 
sion to oblige me, merely to have a 
tight to express his contempt. His 
brother, who was at first very polite 
and obliging, altered his behaviour 
with so lie reserve, that he would 
hardly deign to speak a single word 
to me,even in their own house, in 
return to a civil salutation, or to pay 
any of those civilities which are 
usually paid in like circumstances to 
strangers. Nothing new had hap- 
pened, however, except the arrival 
of J. J. Rousseau and David Hume ; 
and certainly the cause of these al- 
terations did not come from me, un- 
less indeed too great a portion of 
simplicity, discretion, and modesty 
be the cause of offence in England. 

‘As to Mr. Hume, he was so far 
from assuming such a disgusting tone, 
that hegave in to the other extreme. 
I have always looked upon flatterers 
with an eye of suspicion ; and he 
was so fuil of all kinds of flattery, 
that he even obliged me, when I 
could bear it no longer, to tell him 
my sentiments on that head. His 
conduct was such as to render few 
words necessary ; yet 1 could have 


wished he had sometimes 
ed, in the place ef such —— 
Miitims, the style of a friend; but 
hever found in his le 

thing which savoured of true ffs or 
ship, hot even in his rhanner of 
speaking of me to others in my pre- 
sence. One would have thought 
that, in endeavouring to procure me 
patrons, he strove to deprive me of 
their good will ; that he sought ra. 
ther to have me assisted than be 
loved ; and I have been sometimes 
surprised at the rude turn he has 
given to my behavioar before peo. 
pies who might not unreasonably 
nave taken offence at it. An ex 
ample will explain this, Mr, Pen- 
neck of the museum, a friend of 
Jord Marischal, and pastor of a 
parish where they wished me to re- 
side, came to see us, Mr. Home 
made my excuses, while I myself 
Was present, for not having paid him 
a visit. ‘ Doctor Maty,’ said he,  in- 
vited us to the museum on Thursday, 
where M. Rousseau should have 
seen you; but he chose rather to 
go with Mrs. Garrick to the play) 
we could not do both the same day. 
You will confess, sir, this was a 
strange method of recommending 
me to Mr. Penneck.’ 

‘I know not what Mr. Home 
might say of me in private to his 
acquaintances, but nothing was more 
extraordinary than their behaviour 
to me, even by his own confession, 
and even often through his own 
means. Although my purse wa 
not empty, and I needed not that of 
any other person, as he very well 
knew; yet any one would bave 
thought, that I was come over to 
subsist at the expence of the public, 
and that nothing more was to be 
done than to give me alms 10 such 8 
manner as to save mea little em 
barrassment. 1 must Own, 
this constant and insolent prece 

ailectatwa 
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‘on was one of those things 
me averse to reside in 
yore <a certainly is not the 
footing on which a man should be 
igtroduced in England, if there be a 
design of procuring him ever so lit- 
tierespect ; but this display of cha- 
rity may admit of a more favourable 
tion, and I consent it 
To proceed, 
preretes oon published a ficti- 
tious letter from the king of Prussia, 
addressed to me, and replete with 
themost cruel malignity. I learn- 
edwith surprise, that the publisher 
of it was one Mr. Walpole, a friend 
of Mr. Hume. I asked him, if it 
wa true; but in answer to this 
ion, he asked me from whoin 
jhad the information. A moment 
before he had given me a card for 
thissame Mr. Walpole, for the pur- 
pose of prevailing on him to bring 
wersome papers of inine from Paris, 
which I wanted to have by a safe 
hand, 

*] was informed that the son of 
that quack Fronchin, my most mor- 
tal enemy, was not only the friend 
of Mr. Hume, and under his pro- 
tection; but that they both lodged 
inthe same house; and when Mr. 
Home found that I knew this, he 
imparted it in confidence to me; 
surfing me that the son by no 
means resembled the father. I 
lodged a few nights myself, toge- 
ther with my governante, in the 
tame house ; and from the air and 
cildness with which we were re- 
ceived by the landladies, who are his 
hends, I judged in what manner 
tither Mr, Hume, or that man, who, 
whe said, was by no means like his 

» Must have spoken to them 
both of her and me. 

* All these facts put together, ad- 

t0 4 cettain appearance of things 
the whole, insensibly gave me 
Wuheawiness, which I rejected with 
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horror. Inthe mean time, the let- 
ters I wrote did not come to hand; 
those I received had often been 
opened ; and all went through the 
hands of Mr. Hume. Ifat any time 
a letter escaped him, he could not 
conceal his eagerness to see it. One 
evening in particular I remember a 
circumstance of this kind, which 
greatly struck me. After supper, 
as we were sitting silent by the fire- 
side, I caught his eyes intenily 
fixed on mine, as indeed happened 
very often; and that in a manner 
of which it is very difficult to give 
an idea. At that time he gave me 
a stedfast, piercing look, mingled 
with a sneer, which greatly disturb- 
ed me. To get rid of my embar- 
rassment, I endeavoured te look full 
at him in my turn; but, im fixing 
my eyes upon his, I felt the most 
inexpressible terror, and was soon 
obliged to turn them away. The 
speech and physiognomy of the good 
David is that of an honest mau ; 
but where, great God! did this 
honest man borrow those eyes which 
he fixes on his friend's ? 

‘The impression of this look res 
mained with me, and gave me 
much uneasiness. My trouble in- 
creased even to a degree of fainting ; 
and if Thad not been relieved by a 
flood of tears, I rmoust have been 
suffocated. Presently after this I 
was seized with the most vio+ 
lent remorse ; I even despised my- 
self ; till, at length, in a transport, 
which I still remember with des 
light, I sprang on bis neck, and ems 
braced him eagerly; while almost 
choked with sobbing, and bathed in 
tears, I cried out, in broken accents, 
No, no, David Hume cannot be trea+ 
cherous; if he be not the best of men, 
he must be the basest. David Hume 
politely returned my embraces, and 
gently tapping me on the back, re- 
peated several tines, ita me rg 
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Why, what, my dear sir! Nay, my 
dear sir! Oh! my dear sir! He said 
nothing more, I felt my heart 
yearn within me, We went to bed; 
and I set out the next day for the 
country, 

* Avived at this agreeable asy- 
tam, to which I have travelled so 
far in search of repose, I ought to 
find it in a retired, convenient, and 
pleasant habitation ; the master of 
which, a man of understanding and 
worth, spares in nothing to render 
my residence agreeable. But what 
repose can be tasted in life, when 
the heart is agitated ? Afilicted with 
the most cruel uncertainty, and ig- 
norant what to think of aman whom 
I ought to love, I sought to get rid of 
that fatal doubt, by placing confi- 
dence in my benefactor. For from 
what inconceivable caprice should 
he display so much apparent zeal for 
my happiness, and, at the same time, 
entertain secret designs against my 
honour? Among the observations 
which disturbed me, each fact was 
in itself of no great moment: it 
was their concurrence that was sur- 
prising; vet 1 thought, perhaps, 
that Mr. Hlume, intormed of other 
tacts of which I was ignorant, could 
have given me @ satisfactory solu- 
tion ot them, if we had come to an 
explanation. ‘The only inexplicable 
thing was, that he refused to come 
tosuch an explanation; which both 
his honour and his friendship for me 
rendered equally necessary. I per- 
ceived there was something in the 
attair which 1 did not comprehend, 
and which I earnestly wished to 
know.,. Betore 1 came to an abso- 
lute determination, therefore, with 
regard to him, I was desirous of 
making a last effort, and to write 
him with a view to try to recover 
Lim, af he had permitted himself to 
be seduced by my enemies, or to 
prevail on him to explain himself 
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one way or other, Accordingly» 
wrote hiin ; ' ingly 9 
lin a letter, which be 
to have foune very natural, if he 
eh ec 
ary, nnocent. For what 
could be more extraordinary than a 
letter full of gratitude for his ser. 
vices, and, at the same time, of diss 
trust of his sentiments; and in 
which, placing, as it were, his aca 
tions on one side, anil his sentiments 
on the other, instead of speaking of 
the proofs of friendship he 
given me, 1 besought him to love 
me, for the good he had done me, 
Idid not take the precaution to pre- 
serve a copy of this letter; but as 
he has done so, let him produce it ; 
and whoever reads it, and sees in it 
a man labouring under a secret trou- 
ble, which he is desirous of express 
ing, but is afraid to do so, will, 
am persuaded, be curious to know 
what eclaircissement it produced, 
especially after the preceding scene. 
None; absolutely none. Mr. Hume 
contented himself, in his answer, 
with telling me the obliging offices 
Mr. Davenport proposed to do for 
me. As for the rest, he said nota 
word on the principal subject of my 
letter, mor on the situation of my 
heart, of the distress of which he 
could not be ignorant. I was more 
struck with this silence, than I had 
been with his phlegm during our 
last conversation. I was wrong: 
this silence was very natural after 
the other, and was no more thao I 
ought to have expected. For when 
one has ventured to declare to 4 
man's face, Iam tempted to believe 
you a traitor, and he has not the 
curiosity to ask you for what, it may 
be depended on be will never have 
any such curiosity as long as 
lives ; and it is easy to judge of this 
man from these slight indications. 
‘After the receipt of his letter, 
which was long delayed, J deters 
aysecd 
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th to. write to him no 
py every thing serv- 
dtoconirm me in t resolution 
» break off all farther correspond- 
vce with him. Curious to the 
concerning the minutest 

of my affairs, he was 

wtcoatent to learn them of me in 
wr conversations ; but, as I learn- 
never let slip an opportunity of 
iring alone with my governante, to 
her even importunately 
wacerming my occupations, my re- 
ewees, my friends, my acquaint- 
wots, their names, situations, places 
diode; nay, with the most jesui- 
il address, he would ask the same 
ions of us separately, One 
undoubtedly to interest one’s- 
inthe affairs of a friend; but 
we ought to be satisfied with what 


be thi per to tell of them, es- 
pecally = people are so frank 
miconfiding as I am. Indeed all 
tis petty inquisitiveness is very lit- 
te becoming a philosopher. 

‘About the same time I received 
two other letters which had been 
gened. The one from Mr. Bos- 
vel, the seal of which was in so 
da condition, that Mr. Daven- 
prt, when he received it, made the 
meremark to Mr. Hume's ser- 
mt. The other was trom M.d'Iver- 
ws, in Mr, Hume’s packet: it 
been sealed up again by means 
shot iron, which, being auk- 
vatly applied, had burnt the paper 

impression. On this I 
wute to Mr, Davenport, and desired 
im to take charge of all letters 
wah might r sent to me, and to 
“& None of them in any body's 
ands, under any pretext Bs a 
‘Ktow not whether Mr. Daven- 
ft, who certainly was far from 
“i that precaution regarded 
te The shewed him my letter ; 

bow that Mr, Hume had 
“S) Teason to think he had Jost my 


. ie 
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confidence, and that he proceeded 
nevertheless in his usual manper, 
without troubling himself about the 
recovery of it. 

‘But what was to become of me, 
when I saw, in the public papers, 
the pretended letter of the king of 
Prussia, which I had never before 
seen ; that fictitious letter, printed 
in French and English, given for 
genuine, even with the signature of 
the king, and in which I recognized 
the pen of M. d'Alembert as cer- 
as as if I had seen him write it. 

‘ Ina moment, a ray of light dis- 
covered to me the secret cause of 
that touching and sudden change in 
the English public respecting me ; 
and I saw that the plot, which was 
put in execution at London, had 
been laid in Paris. 

‘M. d'Alembert, another inti- 
mate friend of Mr. Hume, had been 
long my secret enemy, and lay in 
watch for opportunities to injure me 
without exposing himself. He was 
the only person among the men of 
letters, of my old acquaintance, who 
did not come to see me, or send 
their civilities during my last jour- 
ney through Paris; I knew his se- 
cret disposition, but I gave myself 
very little trouble about it, content- 
ing myself with occasionally ap- 
prising my friends of it. I remem- 
ber, that being asked about him one 
day by Mr. ° a who afterwards 
asked my governante the same 
question ; I told him that M, d’A- 
lembert was a cunning, artful man. 
He contradicted me with a warmth 
that surprised me; who did not 
then know that they stood so well 
with each other, and that it was his 
own cause he defended, 

‘The perusal of the letter above- 
mentioned alasmed me a good deal, 
when, perceiving that I had been 
brought over to England in conses 
quence of a project which began “ 
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be put in execution, but of the end 


of which I was ignorant, I felt the* 


danger without knowing where it 
was, oron whom to rely. I then 
recollected four terrifying words 
which Mr. Hume had made use of, 
and of which I shall speak herearter, 
What could be thonght of a paper 
in which my misfortunes were im- 
puted to me ns a crime, which tend- 
ed, in the midst of my distress, to 
deprive me of the compassion of 
the world, and, to render its effect 
still more cruel, pretended to have 
been written by a prince who had 
afforded me protection ? What could 
I divine would be the consequence 
of such a beginning ? The people in 
England read the public papers, and 
are in nowise prepossessed., in favour 
of foreigners. Even a coat, cut in 
a different fashion from their own, 
is sufficient to excite their ill-hu- 
mour. What then had not a poor 
stranger to expect in his rural walks, 
the ouly pleasures of his life, when 
the good people were persuaded he 
was fond of being pelted with stones? 
Doubtless they would be ready 
enough to contribute to his favourite 
amusement. But my concern, my 
profound and cruel concern, the 
bitterest indeed I ever felt, did not 
arise from the danger to which I 
was exposed. I had braved too 
many others to be much moved by 
that. The treachery of a false friend 
to which I had fallen a prey, was the 
circumstance that filled my too sus- 
ceptible heart with deadly sorrow. In 
the impetuosity of its first emotions, 
of which I never yet was master, 
and of which my enemies have ast- 
fully taken the advantage, 1 wrete 
several letters full of distress, m 
which I did not disguise either my 
wiiegsiness or indignation. . 
“have, sir, so many things -to 
mention, that [ forget half of them 
by the way. For instance, a marra- 
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- in form of a letter, on » 

of living at Montmore » Was oj 
by the booksellers to Mr. Hine 
who shewed it me. 1 to its 
being printed, and Mr, Home up. 
dertook the care of editing it; buy 
it never appeared. I had bro 
over with me a copy of the letters of 
M. du Peyrou, containing a relation 


of the treatment I had met with at | 


Neufchatel. I gave them into the 
hands of the same booksellers at their 
own request, to have them trans. 
lated and reprinted. Mr. Hume 
charged himself with the care of 
them; but they never appeared, 
The supposititious letter of the | king 
of Prussia, and its translation, had no 
sooner made their appearance, than 
] immediately comprehended why 
the other pieees had been su , 
and I wrote as much to the book. 
sellers. I wrote several other let. 
ters also, which-probably were hand. 
ed about London: till at length! 
employed the credit of a man of 
quality and merit, to insert a de. 
claration of the imposture in the 
public papers. In this declaration 
I concealed no part of my extreme 
concern ; nor did I in the least dis 


guise the cause. 


* Hitherto Mr. Hume seems to 
have walked in darkness. You will 
soon see him appear in open day, 
and act without disguise. We 
have only to act ingenuously towards 
cunning people: sooner or later 
they will infallibly betray them- 
selves. 

‘When this pretended letter 
from the king of Prussia was Bil 
published in London, Mr. Hume, 
who certainly knew that it was fic- 
titious, as 1 had told him 80, said 
fhothing of the matter; he did not 
Wtite to me, but was totally silent; 
and did not even think of making 
any declaration of the truth, ib 
vot ‘ef bis absent friend. It 2% 
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is purpose better to let the 
meted BS its course, as he did. 
mie Hume having been my cons 


ser ito England, was in a man- 


protector and patron. If it 
eer r al in him fo undertake 
oN it was not less so, that, 
[had a public protestation to 
wie, I should address myself to 
tim; but bavi already ceased 
mnting to him, I had no wish to 
our correspotidence, I ad- 


coe mel therefore to another 
penn BIS 


was the first slap on 
deface [gave my patron. He felt 
ing of it. 
“bees that the letter was fa- 
iyicated at Paris, it was of very little 
omsequence to me whether it was 
wientood particularly of M. d’A- 
inbert, or of Mr. Walpole, whose 
ume he borrowed on the occasion. 
bot in adding that what afflicted 
witore my heart was, that the 
ipotorbad got his accomplices in 
I expressed myself very 
tewly to their friend, who was in 
ladon, and was desirous of passing 
fr mine, For certainly he was 
teonly person in England, whose 
led could afflict and rend my 
tat. This was the second slap of 
te fae I gave my patron. He 
tt nothing of it. 

‘On the contrary, he maliciously 
petended, that my afHliction arose 
skly from the publication of the 

letter, in order to make me 
psforayain man, who was exces- 
my affected by satire. Whe- 

Jam yain or not, certain it is I 
“mortally afflicted; he knew it, 
bi pet wrote me not a word. To 
tiaffectionate friend, who had so 
wch at heart the filling of my 
4 it gave little trouble to think 
rn heart was bleeding with 


“Another piece appeared soon 
#2 inthe same papers, by the au- 
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thor of the former, and still, if poss 
sible, more cruel, in which the 
writer could not disguise his at 
the reception I met with at iss 
This, however, did not affect me; it 
told me nothing new. Libels may 
take their course without giving me 
any emotion; and the inconstant 
public may amuse themselves as 
long as they please with the subject. 
This is not an affair of conspirators, 
who, bent on the destruction of my 
honest fame, are determined by some 
means or other to effect it: it was 
necessary to change the battery. 

‘The affair of the pension was 
not determined, It was not diffi- 
cult, however, for Mr. Hume to 
obtain its settlement, from the hu- 
manity of the minister and the ge- 
nerosity of the prince. He was 
charged with informing me of it, 
and he did so. This, 1 must con- 
fess, was one of the critical mo« 
ments of my life. How much did 
it cost me todo my duty. My pre- 
ceding engagements, the necessity 
of shewing a due respect for the 
goodness of the king, the honour of 
being the object of his attentions 
and those of his minister, with the 
desire of shewing how sensible J 
was of both, and the advantage of 
being made a little more easy in cir- 
cumstances in the decline of life, 
surrounded as I was by encmies and 
evils ; in fine, the embarrassment I 
was under to find a decent excuse 
for declining a benefit already half 
accepted : al] these together made 
the necessity of that refusal very dif 
ficult and cruel; for necessary it 
was, else I should have been one of 
the basest of mankind to have voe« 
luntarily laid myself under an obli- 
gation toa mart who had betrayed 
me. 

‘I did my duty, though not with- 
out reluctanre. I wrote immediate- 
ly to general Conway, and, in the 
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civil and respectful manner possible, 
without giving an absolute refusal, 
excused myself from accepting the 
pension for the present, 

‘ Mr. Hume had been the nego- 
tiator of this affair, and the only per- 
son who had spoke of it. Yet I 
not only did not give him any an- 
swer, though it was he who wrote 
tome on the subject, but did not 
even so much as mention him in 
my letter to general Conway. This 
was the third slap on the face I gave 
my patron; which, if he does not 
teel, it is certainly his own fault : he 
can feel nothing. 

‘My letter was not clear, nor 
could it be so to general Conway, 
who did not know the motives of my 
refusal ; but it was very plain to Mr. 
Hume, who knew them but too 
well. He nevertheless pretended 
to be deceived as well with regard 
to the cause of my discontent, as to 
that of my declining the pension ; 
and in aletter he wrote me on the 
occasion, gave me to understand 
that the king’s goodness might be 
continued towards me, if I would 
re-consider the affair of the pension. 
Ina word, he seemed determined, 
at all events, to remain still my pa- 
tron, in spite of my teeth. You 
will imagine, sir, he did not expect 
my answer ; and he head none. 

‘Much about this time, for I do 
not exactly! know the date, nor is 
such precision necessary, appeared a 
letter from M. de Voltaire to me, 
with an English translation, which 
still improved on the original. The 
noble object of this ingenious per- 
formance was to draw on me the 
contempt and hatred of the people 
among whom [ was come to reside. 
I made not the Jeast doubt that my 
dear patron was one of the instru- 
ments of its publication ; particu- 
larly when I saw that the writer, in 
ndeavouring to alienate from me 
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those who might render my {if 
agreeable, had omitted the name of 
him who brought me over H 
doubtless knew that it was sup ; 
ous, and that with regard to him 
nothing more was hecessary to i 
said. | lhe omission of his name gw 
impoliticly in this letter, recalled to 
my mind, what Tacitus says of the 
picture ef Brutus, omitted ina fone. 
ral solemnity, viz. that every body 
took notice of the circumstance, 
merely because the picture was not 
there. 

‘Mr. Hume then is not mention. 
ed, but he lives and converses with 
people that were mentioned. It js 
well known, that his friends are all 
my enemies,—the Fronchins, d’A- 
lemberts, and Voltaires: but it is 
much worse in London, for here | 
have no enemies but what are his 
friends. For why, indeed, should [ 
have any other? Why should I have 
even these ? What have I done to 
lord Littleton, whom I don't even 
know ? What have I done to Mr. 
Walpole, of whom I know as little ? 
What do they know of me, except 
that I am unfortunate, and the 
friend of their friend Hume ? What 
can he have said to them, for itis 
only through him they know me? | 
can very well imagine that, consi- 
dering the part he has to play, he 
does not unmask himself to every 
body; for then he would be dis- 
guised to nobody. I can very well 
imagine that he does not speak of 
me to general Conway, oF the 
duke of Richmond, as he does inbis 
private conversations with Mr. Wal- 
pole, and his secret correspondence 
with M. d'Alembert ; but let any 
one observe the clue which bas 
been unravelled at London since my 
arrival, and it will easily be see 
whether Mr. Hume does not hold 
the principal thread. 


‘At length the moment — 
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hen it was thought proper to strike 
the great blow; the effect of which 

red by a new satirical 
2 blished in the newspapers. 

remained in me the least 
dobt, it would have been impossi- 
tle to have harboured it after perus- 
ing this piece, as it contained facts 
wkuown to any body bat Mr. 
Hume, though exaggerated, it is 
vein order to render them odious 
to the public. 

‘Tt is said in this paper that my 
dor was open to the rich and shut 
the poor. Where is the man 
ho knows when my door was open 
o shut, except Mr. Hume, with 
vhom I lived, and by whom every 
bly was introduced that I saw ? I 
wil except one great personage, 
whom I gladly received without 

ing him, and whom I should 
dilhave more gladly received if I 
bdknown him. It was Mr. Hume 
vho told me his name, when he 
vs gone ; on which information 
[was really chagrined, that, as he 
kigned to mount up two pair of 
tats, he was not received in the 

t, 

‘As to the poor I have nothing to 
sy. 1 was constantly desirous of 
ecing less company ; but, unwil- 
lng todisplease any one, I suffered 
nyself to be directed by Mr. Hume, 
md réceiyed every body he intro- 
lied, without distinction, whether 
fich or poor, , 

‘Ttis said in the same piece, that 
Inceived my relations very coldly, 
milo say any thing worse. This 
gmeral charge relates to my having 


@e Teceived with some indiffer- 


Gxt the oly relation I have out of 
, and ‘that in the presence of 


i Hime. It must necessarily be 
tther M <a 
me tr, Hume, or this relation, 
furnished that piece of intelli- 
Now, my cousin, whom] 
flways known for a friendly 
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relative, and a worthy man, is in- 
capable ot furnishing materials for 
public satires against me, Besides, 
his situation in life confining him to 
the conversation of persons in trade, 
he has no connection with men of 
letters, or paragraph writers, and 
still less with satirists; so that 
the article could not come from 
him At the worst, can I help 
thinking that Mr. Hume moust have 
endeavoured to take advantage of 
what he said ; and that he construed 
it in a way the most favourable to his 
own purpose ? It is not improper to 
add, that after my rupture with Mr. 
Hume, I wrote an account of it to 
my cousin, 

‘ In fine, it is said in the same pa- 
per, that [ am apt to change my 
friends. No great subtlety is ne- 
cessary tocomprehend what this re- 
flection was preparative to, 

‘ But let us inquire into facts. I 
have preserved some very valuable 
and solid friends for twenty-five or 
thirty-years. I have others whose 
friendship is of a Jater date, but no 
less tirm : and it I live, I may pre- 
serve them still longer. I have not 
found, indeed, the same security in 
general among those friendships I 
have made with men of letters, I 
have for this reason sometimes 
changed them, and shall always 
change them when they appear sus- 
picious ; for I] am determined never 
to have frieyds by way of ceremony ; 
] wish to have them only with a 
view to shew them my affection. 

‘Ifever. I was fully and clearly 
convinced of any thing, I am con- 
vinced that Mr. Hume furnished the 
materials for the above paper, What 
is still more, I have not only this ab- 
solute conviction, but it is very clear 
to me that Mr. Hume intended I 
should: for how can it be supposed 
that a man of his subtlety would ex- 
pose himself thus, ifthe had wished 
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toconceal himself ?—-What was his 
design in it ?. Nothing is more clear. 
It was to raise my resentment to the 
highest pitch, that he might, with 
greater eclat, strike the blow he was 
preparing to give me. He knew, 
that, to make me commit a number 
of absurdities, he had nothing more 
to do than to put me in a passion. 
We are now arrived at the critical 
moment, which is to shew whether 
he reasoned well or ill. 

‘It is necessary to have all the 
presence of mind, all the phlegm 
and resolution of Mr. Hume, to be 
able to take the part he took, after 
all that has passed between us. In 
the embarrassment I was under, in 
writing to general Conway, I could 
make use only of obscure expres- 
sions; to which Mr. Hume, in 
quality of my friend, gave what in- 
terpretation he pleased. Pretend- 
ing therefore, that he knew very 
well to the contrary, that it was the 
circumstance of secrecy which gave 
mie uneasiness, he obtained the pro- 
mise of the general to endeavour to 
remove it; and then this stoical 
and truly unfeeling man wrote to 
me the most friendly letter, in 
which he informed me that he was 
exerting his endeavours to remove 
this cause; but that before any 
thing could be done, it was neces- 
sary to know whether I would ac- 
cept without that condition, in or- 
der not to expose his majesty to a 
second refusal. 

‘ This was the decisive moment, 
the end and object of all his labours. 
An answer was required ; he would 
have it. To prevent effectually 
muy neglect of it, he sent to Mr, Da- 
venport a duplicate of his letter ; 
and not content with that precau- 
tion, wrote me word, in another 
billet, that he could not possibly stay 
any longer in London to serve me. 
I was giddy with amazement, on 
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reading this note. Never jn 
life did I meet with any thi . 
accountable. y ting ou, 

* At length he obtained 
the so much desired ies be. 
gan presently to triumph, 
in writing to Mr Tavenat 
had treated me as a brutal man 
and a monster of ingratitude. By 
he wanted to do still more. He 
thinks his measures well taken, and 
no proofs can be made to 
against him. He demands an ex. 
planation: he shall have it, and here 
it is. 

‘ That last stroke was a master. 
piece. He himself proves 
mrs and that beyond reply. 

‘1 will suppose, though by way 
of impossibility, that my complaints 
against Mr. Hume never reached 
his ears; that he knew nothing of 
them ; but was as perfectly igno, 
rant of them, as if he had no cabal 
with those who are acquainted with 
them,—as complejely as if he had 
resided all the while in China. Yet 
our behaviour to each other; the 
last striking words which I said to 
him in London; the letter which 
followed replete with fears and an- 


xiety ; my persevering silence, mors § 


expressive than words; my public 
wad bitter complaints with regard to 
the Jetter of M. d'Alembert; my 
letter to the minister, who did, not 
write to me, in answer to that 
which Mr. Hume wrote to mebim- 
self, and in which I did not men- 
tion him ; and in fine my refusal, 
without deigning to address myself 
to him, to acquiesce in an 
which he had managed ip my fa- 
vour, with my own privity, @ 
without any opposition on my part; 
all this must have spoken i 4 very 
forcible manner, J will not say © 
any person of the least sensibility, 
but to every man of common sense. 
‘ Strange, that after J had une 
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fal ¢ respondence with him for 
ths ; after I had made no 

# to.any ohe of his, letters, 

é¢ important the subject of it, 
das I was by both public 

ied private marks of that affliction 
his infidelity occasioned,— 

div man, of so penetrating a genius 
hen he pleases, and yet so dull as 
i by nature, should see nothing 
ar nothing, fee! nothing, be niovec 
i ; but without one word 
t int, justification, or ex- 


jon, should continneé to give 
ape striking marks of his good 


vil to serve me, in spite of myself! 
Hewrote to me affectionately, that 
be could not stay any longer in Lon- 
dntodo me service ; as if we had 
that he should stay there for 
! This blindness, this 
tensibility, this obstinacy, are not 
biature; they must be accounted 
irfrom.other motives. Let us set 
lis behaviour in a sti]! clearer light; 
lr this is the decisive point. 

‘Mr, Hume must necessarily 
le acted in this affair, either as 
weofthe first or last of mankind. 
Teeteis no medium. It remains 
wdtermine which of the two it is. 

‘Could Mr. Hume, after so 
many instances of disdain on my 
wrt, have still the astonishing ge- 
mmwsity to persevere sincerely in 
“ving me? He knew it was im- 

for me to accept his good 

dices, while I entertained for him 

meh sentiments as I had conceived. 

He had himself avoided an explana- 

tan, So that to serve me without 

Mifying himself, would have been 

reader his services useless ; this, 
» Was no generosity. 

he sipped that in such cijr- 

tmstances I should have accepted 

“tices, he must have believed 
& to have been a villain. It was 
a in behalf of a man whom he 
“ypased fo be a scoundrel, that he 
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—" 
t7t] 
so warmly solicited a pension from 
his Majesty, Can any thing be 
imagined more extravagant ? 
© But, suppose that Mr, Hume, 
@onstantly. pursuing his plan, should 
only have said to himselt, This is the 
mgment for its execution; for, by 
pressing Rousseau to accept the pen- 
sion, he will be, reduced either to ac- 
cept or refuse it. If he accepts it, 
I shall, with the proofs I. have in 
hand against him, be able complete- 
ly to disgrace him: if he refuses after 
having accepted it, he will have no 
pretext, but must give a reason for 
such refusal, This is what I ex- 
pect : if he accuses me, be is ruined, 
‘ It, I say, Mr. Hume reasoned 
with himself in this manner, he did 
what was consistent with his plan, 
and in that case very natural, In- 
deed, this is the only way in which 
his conduct in the affair can be ex- 
plained, for upon any other supposi- 
lion, it.is inexplicable ; if this be 
not demonstrable, nothing ever was. 
‘ The critical situation in which 
he had now reduced ime, recalled 
strongly to my mind the four words 
which I mentioned above, and which 
I heard him say and repeat, at a 
time when | did not comprehend 
their full force, It was the first 
night after our departure from Paris, 
We slept in the same chamber, 
when, during the night, I heard 
him several times cry out with great 
vehemence, in the French language, 
I have you, Rousseau. I know not 
whether he was awake or sleep, 
‘The expression was remarkable 
in the mouth of a man, who is too 
well acquainted with the French 
language to be mistaken with regard 
to the force or choice of words. I 
took these words, however, and I 
could not then take them otherwise 
than in a favourable sense, although 
the tone of voice indicated this less 
than the expression. It was indeed 
a tone 
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atone of which it is impossible for 
me to give any idea ; but it corre- 
sponded exactly with those terrible 
Jooks I have before mentioned. At 
every repetition of these words > 
was seized with a shuddering an 
horror I could not resist ; though a 
moment's recollection restored me, 
and made me smile at my terror. 
The next day, all this was so per- 
fectly obliterated, that I did not 
even once think of it during my 
stay in London and its neighbour- 
hood. It was not till my arrival in 
this place, that so many things have 
contributed to recal these words to 
my mind ; and indeed recal them 
every moment. 

‘ These words, the tone of which 
dwells on my heart, as if I had but 
just heard them ; the long and fatal 
looks so frequently cast on me : the 
patting me on the back, with the 
repetition of my dear sir, in answer 
to my suspicions of his being a 
traitor: all this affects me to sucha 
degree, after what preceded, that 
the recollection, had I no other 
cause, would be sufficient to pre- 
vent all return of confidence : nota 
night indeed passes but I think I 
hear, I have you, Rousseau, ring in 
my ears, as if he had just pronounced 
them. 

‘Yes, Mr. Hume, I know you 
have me ; but that only by mere ex- 
ternals : vou have me in the public 
opinion and judgment of mankind. 
You have my reputation, and per- 
haps my security. The general 
prepossession is ia your favour; it 
will be very easy for you to make 
me pass for the monster you have 
begun to represent me; and [ al- 
ready see the barbarous exultation 
ot my implacable enemies. The 
public will no longer spare me, and 
without any further inquiry ; every 
body ison the side of those who 
have conferred fayours, becawe 
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each is desirous to attract the 
ood offices, by displaying a sens 
bility of the obligati on 
gation. I foresee 
readily the consequences of al] this, 
particularly in the country to which 
you have conducted me : and 
where, being without friends and , 
stranger to everybody, I lie almos, 
entirely at your mercy. The sensi- 
ble part of mankind, however, wil] 
comprehend that I must have been 
so far from seeking this affair, tha 
nothing more terrible could possibly 
have happened to me in my pre 
sent situation. They will perceive 
that nothing but my invincible ayer. 
sion to all kind of falsehood, and 
the impossibility of my professing a 
regard for a person who had for. 
feited it, could have prevented dis. 
simulation on my part, at a time 
when my interests made it, on so 
many accounts, a Jaw. But the sen. 
sible part of mankind are few in 
number, nor do they make a noise 
in the world, 

‘Yes, Mr. Hume, you have me 
by all the ties of this lite; but you 
have no power over my probity or 
my fortitude, which being inde- 
pendent either of you or of man- 
kind, I will preserve in spite of you. 
Think not to frighten me with the 
fortune that awaits me. I know 
the opinions of mankind. I am a- 
customed to their injustice, and have 
learned to care little about it. If 
you have taken your resolution, a 
I have reason to believe you have, 
be assured mine is also taken. | 
am feeble indeed in body, but my 
strength of mind was never greater, 
Mankind may say and do what they 
please. It is of little consequence 
to me; but it is of conse LL " 
me, that I should end as I have o- 
gun, that I should maintan Mj 
rectitude and candour to the end, 
whatever may happen : and that | 


should haye no cause 10 reproach 
myselt 
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either with meanness in ad- 
versity, OF insolence in prosperity. 
Whatever disgrace may attend, or 
threaten me, I am _ pre- 
Though I am to be pitied, 
am much less so than you; and 
all the revenge I shall take on you, 
js, to leave you the tormenting con- 
«iousness of being obliged, in spite 
of yourself, to respect the unfortu- 
pate person you have oppressed. 

‘In concluding this letter, I am 

ised at my having been able to 
write it, If it were possible to die 
with grief, every line was sufficient 
tokill me. Every circumstance of 
the affair is equally incomprehensi- 
ble. Such conduct as yours Is not 
innature: it is contradictory, and 

it is demonstrable. On each 
side of me there is an abyss, and [ 
am lost in one or the other. 

‘If you are guilty, lam the most 
unfortunate of mankind; if you are 
innocent, 1 am the most culpable. 
You even make me desire to be 
that contemptible object. Yes, the 
situation to which you see me re- 
duced, prostrate at your feet, cry- 
ing out for mercy, and doing every 
thing to obtain it; publishing aloud 
my own unworthiness, and paying 
the most marked homage to your 
virtues, would be to my heart a state 
of joy and genial emotion, after the 
sate of restraint and mortification 
into which you have plunged 
me, 

‘Ihave but one word more to 
wy. Ifyou are guilty, write to me 
homore: it would be superfluous, 
for certainly you could not deceive 
me. If you are innocent, deign to 
justify yourself, I know my duty ; 
love, and shall always love it, how- 
ever difficult and severe. There is 
bo state of abjection from which a 

» hot formed for it, may not re- 
pret, Once again, I say, if youare 
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imocent, deign to justify yourself ; 
if you are not, adieu for ever. 
‘Jean Jacaves Roussgav,’ 

“ After hesitating some time 
whether he should make any reply 
to this strange memorial, Hume at 
last resolved to write to Rousseau, 
as follows: 


* Lisle-street, Leicester-fields, 
July 22, 17606. 
© Sir, 

‘IT shall only answer one article 
of your long letter : it is that which 
regards the conversation we had the 
evening before your departure. Mr, 
Davenport had contrived a good-na- 
tured artifice, to make you believe 
that a retour chaise was ready to set 
out for Wooton; and I believe he 
caused an advertisement to be put 
in the papers, in order the better 
to deceive you. His purpose only 
was to save you some expences in 
the journey, which I thought a 
laudable project ; though I had no 
hand either in contriving or con- 
ducting it. You entertained, how- 
ever, a suspicion of his design, while 
we were sitting aloae by my _fire- 
side ; and you reproached me with 
concurring in it. I endeavoured to 
pacify you, and to divert the dis- 
course; out to no purpose. You 
sat sullen, and was either silent, or 
made me very peevish answers. At 
last you rose up, and took a turn or 
two about the room; when all of 
a sudden, and to my great surprise, 
you clapped yourself on my knee, 
threw your arms about my neck, 
kissed me with seeming ardour, and 
bedewed my face with tears. You 
exclaimed, ‘ My dear friend, can 
you ever pardon this folly! After 
all the pains you have taken to serve 
me, after the numberless instances 
of friendship you have given me, 
here 
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here I reward you with this ill-hu- 
mour and sullenness. But your 
forgiveness of me will be a new in- 
stance of your friendship; and I 
hope you will find at bottom, that 
my heart is not unworthy ot it.’ 

‘1 was very much affected, I own; 
and I believe a very tender scene 
passed between us. You added, by 
way of compliment no doubt, that 
though I had many better titles to 
recommend me to posterity, yet 
perhaps ny uncommon attachment 
toa poor unhappy and persecuted 
man would pot be altogether oyer- 
looked. 

‘ This incident was somewhat re- 
markable ; and it is impossible that 
either you or I could so soon have 
forgot it. But you have had the as- 
surance to tell me the story twice, 
in a manner so different, or rather 
80 Opposite, that when I persist, as I 
do, in this account, it necessarily 
follows that either you are, or I am, 
a liar. You imagine, perliaps, that 
because the incident passed privately 
without a witness, the question will 
lie between the credibility of your 
assertion and of mine. But you 
shall not have this advantage or dis- 
advantage, which ever you are 
pleased to term it. I shall produce 
against you other proofs, which will 
put the matter beyond controversy. 

‘First, you are not aware, that I 
have a letter under your hand, which 
is totally irreconcileable with your 
account, and confirms mine, 

‘Secondly, I told the story the 
next day, or the day after, to Mr. 
Davenport, with a view of prevent- 
ing any such good-natured artifices 
for the future. He surely remem- 
bers it. 

‘ Thirdly, as I thought the story 
much to your honour, [ told it to 
several of my friends here, I even 
Wrote an account of it to Mad, de 
Houllers at Pars. I believe no one 
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will imagine that I was preparin 
before-hand an apology, in case of a 
rupture with you; which, of ajj 
human events, I should then have 
thought the most incredible, espe. 
cially as we were separated almost 
for ever, and I still continued te 
render you the most essential ser. 
vices. 

a Fourthly, the story, as I tell it, 
is consistent and rational : there is 
not common sense in your account. 
What! because sometimes, when 
absent in thought (a circumstance 
common encugh with men whose 
ininds are intensely occupied) , 1 have 
a fixed look or stare, you suspect 
me to be a traitor, and you have the 
assurance to tell me of such black 
and ridiculous suspicions! For you 
do not even pretend that before you 
left London you had any other solid 
grounds of suspicion against me. 

* I shall enter into no detail with 
regard to your letter: you yourself 
well know, that all the other arti- 
cles of it are without foundation. | 
shall only add in general, that I en- 
joyed about a month ago an une 
common pleasure, in thinking that, 
in spite of many difficulties, I had, 
by assiduity and care, and even be- 
yond my most sanguine expecta- 
tions, provided for your repose, ho- 
nour, and fortune, But that plea- 
sure was soon embittered, by finding 
that you had voluntarily and wan- 
tonly thrown away all those advan- 
tages, and was become the declared 
enemy of your own repose, fortune, 
and honour: I cannot be surprised 
afier this that you are my enemy, 
Adieu, and for ever. 


‘D. HH 


« Not content with writing this 
exculpatory letter, Mr. Hume called 
on Mr. Horace Walpole, to state 
publicly the concern he had in the 
affair; and an epistolary corres: 
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ntlemen, which nearly ter- 
minted in an open rupture, 


«Mr. Hume to Mr. Walpole. 


¢ Dear Sir, 

‘When I came home last night, 
[found on my table a very long let- 
er from d’ Alembert, who tells me, 
that on receiving from me an ac- 
count of my affair with Rousseau, 
he summoned a meeting of all my 
literary friends at Paris, and found 
them all unanimously of the same 
opinion with himself, and of a con- 
tary opinion to me with regard to 
my conduct. They all think J ought 
io give to the public a narrative of 
the whole. However, I persist still 
more closely in my first opinion, es- 

ially after receiving the last mad 

ter. D'Alembert tells us, that it 
is of great importance for me, to 
justify myself from having any hand 
ia the letter from the King of Prus- 
sa. I am told by Crawford, that 
you had wrote it a fortnight before I 
left Paris, but did not shew it toa 
mortal for fear of hurting me; a 
delicacy of which I am very sensi- 
ble. Pray recollect if it was so. 
Though I do not intend to publish, 
lam collecting ail the original 
pieces, and 1 shall connect them by a 
concise narrative. It is necessary 
for me to have that letter, and Rous- 
wean's answer, Pray, assist me in 
this work. About what time, do 
you think, were they printed ? 

‘ Tam, Xe.’ 

“To this letter, Mr. Walpole sent 
the followwng answer, which Hume 
inserted in the Exposé he published, 
with the exception of the tirst para- 
gph, and the concluding sentence; 
omission which gave much offence 
the former gentieman, 


‘ Arlington-Street, 
‘Dear Sir, July 26, 1766. 
‘Your set of literary friends are 
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what a set of literary men are apt to 
be, exceedingly-absurd. ‘They hold 
a consistory to consult how to argue 
with a madman ; and they think it 
very necessary for your character, to 
give them the pleasure of seeing 
Rousseau exposed ; not because he 
has provoked you, but them, If 
Rousseau prints, you must; but I 
certainly would not, till he does. 

‘ I cannot be precise as to the 
time of my writing the King of 
Prussia’s letter; but I do assure you 
with the utmost truth, that it was 
several days before you left Paris, 
and before Rousseau's arrival there, 
of which I can give you a strong 
proof, for I not only suppressed the 
letter while you ‘staid there, out ef 
delicacy to you; but it was the rea- 
son why, out of delicacy to myself, 
I did not go to see him, as you often 
proposed to me, thinking it wrong 
to go and make a cordial visit to a 
man, with a letter in my pocket to 
laugh at him. You are at full li- 
berty, dear Sir, to make use of what 
I say in your justification, either te 
Rousseau, or to any body else. I 
should be very sorry to have you 
blamed on my account; I have a 
hearty contempt of Rousseau, and 
am perfectly indifferent what the 
literati of Paris think of the matter. 
If there is any fault, which I am 
far from thinking, let. it lie on me. 
No parts can hinder my laughing at 
their possessor, if he is a nountes 
bank. Ifthe hasa bad and most un- 
grateful heart, as Rousseau hag 
shewn in your case into the bargaing 
he will have my scorn likewise, as 
he will of all good and sensible meu. 
You may trust your sentence ta 
such, who are as respectable judges 
as any that have pored over teg 
thousand more volumes, 

* Yours, &e, 


‘P.S. I will look out the letter 
and 
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and the dates 2s soon as 1 goto 
Strawberry-hill.’ 

“ All hopes of accommodating 
the unfortunate difference between 
Hume and Rousseau having van- 
ished, it soon came to the know- 
ledge of the public, who felt an in- 
terest in it, proportioned to the cele- 
brity of the personages concerned. 
Both parties thought it incumbent 
on them to justify themselves ; and, 
with this view, Rousseau wrote let- 
ters to seyeral of their common 
friends, detailing all the circum- 
stances of his story. 

** The extensive correspondence 
which Rousseau had on the Conti- 
nent, enabled him to circulate every 
where his complaint, and he gene- 
rally affected the greatest anxiety 
that ali letters to him should have 
an envelope addressed to another, 
lest they should be kidnapped or 
opened. He wrote tq MM. Guy,a 
bookseller at Paris, who was engaged 
in printing his Dictionary of Music ; 

in this, as in all his other letters, 
he accused Hume of having entered 
into a league with his enemies to 
betray and defame him, and chal- 
lenged him to print the papers which 
had passad between them. Guy 
communicated the letter to several 

sons at Paris, and a translation of 
it was inserted in the newspapers at 
London. 

« "The publicity of this accusation 
overcame the scruples which Mr. 
Hume felt in laying the matter be- 
fore the world, as longer silence 
might be construed to his disad- 
vantage. In the beginning of the 
rupture, he had deemed it a duty 
which he owed to his friends, to 
draw up and communicate to them 
a narrative of bis connections with 
Rousseau ; but he had hitherto re- 
sisted their solicitations to print it. 
This narrative was now translated 
into french, and published by his 
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friends at Paris. It was immedi. 
ately translated into Englis} 
H r , a S4tsh under 
umes own eye, who took the 
precaution to deposit all the original 
etters in the British Museum. 

‘The literary world, as it may be 
supposed, took part in this dispute 
between two characters so cele- 
brated as Hume and Roussean ; and 
although the conduct of the Jotter 
was universally condemned, a few 
took up the pen in his defence, [n 
November 1766, there was pub- 
lished at Paris a pamphlet under the 
title ot Observations sur U Exposé suc. 
einct de la Contesiation qui s'est 
élévée entre M. Hume et M. Rous. 
sean ; and in the same year was pubs 
lished at London, and translated 
into French, Justification de J. J. 
Rousseau dans la Contestation qui 
lui est survenue avec M. Hume. 
There also appeared at London 4 
Letter to the Hon. Horace Walpole 
concerning the Dispute between Mr. 
Hume and M. Rousseay. The Pa- 
risian press gave to the public Re- 
flexions sur qui s’est passé au Sujet 
dela Rupture de J. J. Rousseau a 
de M. Hume; and also a very long 
tract, entitled Plaidoyer pour e 
contre J. J. Rousseau et le Docteur 
D. Hume, U listorien Anglois : aver 
des Anecdotes interessantes relative 
au sujet: onvrage moral et critique, 
pour servir de suite aux @urves de ces 
deux grands hommes. Jn the first 
part of this work, the author is ex- 
ceedingly severe against Hume, but 
he afterwards softens a little as to 
him, and attacks Rousseau at great 
length. It is written ina sprightly 
style, and is rather interesting. He 
appears, however, to be totally un- 
acquainted with Hume’s character, 
and confesses and laments his igno- 
rance of our historian’s works: the 
word Docteur, prefixed to Hume's 
name in the title, is a faint evidence 
of this. He is inclined, on the 
whole, 
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ghole, to ascribe Rousseau's conduct 
y underéglement de son esprit—et 
eon pas a la perversité de son cxur. 

«Byen the fair sex stood forward 
in defence of their favourite man of 


ing; and a lady at Paris signa- 
ro Ley in a pamphlet, which 
yas rewarded with the thanks of 
Rousseau: it was entitled La J ertu 
rengée par Lr Amitié, ou Recueil de 
Lettres sur J. J. Rousseau, par Ma- 
dame ***, Voltaire, on the other 
dde,addressed a letter to Mr. Hume, 
ia which he assailed the unfortunate 
Genevese with all the acuteness of 
his satire, and the brilliancy of his 
wit. 

“While occupied in composing 
melaborate review of this contro- 
vesy, and gravely weighing the 
jes of both parties, we acci- 
dentally met with the fellowing jeu 
¢esprit in the St. James's Chronicle, 
the newspaper in which the transla- 
tion of the celebrated letter of the 
king of Prussia first appeared. Be- 
fore inserting it, however, we may 
premise, that it does not seem pos- 
sible for any unprejudiced person to 
suppose that Mr. Hume could en- 
tertain the slightest malevolence to- 
wards his protég’, or that the con- 
cm he took in his behalf originated 
from any other motive than the 
most generous philanthropy. We 
may bewail the eccentricity of mind 
which could conjure up suspicions 
like those entertained by Rousseau, 
md give consequence to empty tri- 
fes ; but justice and honour call on 
% tocondemn the man who could 
convert these into premeditated 
‘umes, and found on them injuri- 
%$ accusations against innocence— 
my, More, against the very person 
who had loaded him with benefits. 
‘must be owned, that symptoms 
fa crazy intellect were at times 
Petceptible in the conduct of Rous- 
*M: his caprices, his brutal rude- 


(7) 
ness, his eternal wrangling with all 
who came in contact with him as 
friends and benefactors, were forci- 
ble indications of a species of men- 
tal derangement, We may, there- 
fore, relax a little from the austere 
laws of criticism, and indulge in a 
harmless joculurity, now, perhaps, 
the best medium through which this 
singular dispute can be contem- 
plated. 

‘¢ The humourous production al- 
luded to is in the form of an indict- 
ment, as follows : 


Heads of an Indictment laid by J. 
J. Rousseau, philosopher, against 
D. Hume, Esq. 


** 1. That the said David Home, 
to the great scandal of philosophy, 
and not having the fitness of things 
before his eyes, did concert a 
with Messrs. Fronchin, Voltaire, 
and D’Alembert, to ruin the said J. 
J. Rousseau for ever, by bringing 
him over to England, and there set- 
tling him to his heart's content. 

‘© 2. That the said David Hume 
did, with a malicious and traitorous 
intent, procure, or cause to be pro- 
cured, by himself, or somebody else, 
one pension of the yearly value of 
100/. or thereabouts, to be paid to 
the said J. J. Rousseau, on account 
of his being a philosopher, either 
privately or publicly, as to him the 
said J. J. Rousseau should seem 
meet. 

*¢3,.That the said David Hame 
did, one night after be left Paris, put 
the said J. J. Rousseau in bodily 
fear, by talking in his sleep; a)- 
though the said J. J. Rousseau doth 
not know, whether the said David’ 
Hume was really asleep, or whether® 
he shammed Abraham, or what he 
meant. 

“© 4, That, at another.time, asthe 
said David Hume and the said J. J. 
iousseau 
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Rousseau were sitting opposite each 
other by the fire-side in London, he, , 
the said David Hume, did look at 
him, the said J. J. Rousseau, in a 
manner of which it is difficult to 
ive any idea: that he, the said J. J. 
u, to get rid of the embar- 

rassment he was under, endeavoured 
to look full at him, the said David 
Hume, in return, to try if he could 
not stare him out of countenance ; 
but in fixing his eyes against his, the 
said David ey he felt the most 
inexpressible terror, and was obliged 
to turn them away, insomuch that 
the said J. J. Rousseau doth in his 
heart think and believe, as much as 
he believes any thing, that he the 
said David Hume is a certain com- 
position of a white-witch and a 
rattle-snake, 

«©5. That the said David Hume 
on the same evening, afier politely 
returning the embraces of hun, the 
said J. J. Reussean, and gently tap- 
ping him on the back, did repeat 
several times, in a good-natured easy 
tone, the words, Why, what, my 
dear sir! Nay, my dear sir! Oh my 
dear sir!'—From whence the said 
J. J. Rousseau doth conclude, as he 
thinks upon solid and sufficient 
grounds, that he the said David 
Hume is a traitor; albeit he, the 
said J. J. Rousseau, doth acknow- 
ledge, that the physiegnomy of the 
good David is that of an honest man, 
ai} but those terrible eyes of his, 
which he must have borrowed ; but 
he the said J. J. Rousseau vows to 
God he cannot conceive from whom 
or what. 

‘©. That the said David Hume 
hath more inguisitiveness about him 
than becometh a philosopher, and 
did never let slip an opportunity of 
being alone with the governante of 
kim the said J. J. Rousseau. 

“ ?. Lhat the said David Hume 
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did most atrociously and flagitiously 
put him the said J. J, Ro 
hilosopher, into a passi ya~ 
t. , passion ; ag 
owing that then he would be 
guilty of a number of absurdities, 

“8. That the said David Hume 
must have published Mr. Walpole's 
letter in the newspapers, because, at 
that time, there was neither man, 
woman, ior child, in the island of 
Great Britain, but the said David 
Hume, the said J. J. Rousseau, and 
the printers of the several newspapers 
aforesaid. 

“9, That somebody in a certain 
mazagine, and somebody else ina 
certain newspaper, said something 
against him the said John James 
Rousseau, which he, the said J. J, 
Rousseau, is persuaded, for the rea- 
son above-mentioned, could be no- 
body but the said David Hume. 

‘10. That the said J. J. Rous. 
seau knows, that he, the said David 
Hume, did open and peruse the let 
tera of him the said J. J. Rousseau, 
because he one day saw the said 
David Hume go out of the room, 
after his own servant, who had, at 
that time, a letter of the said J.J. 
Rousseau’s in his hands; which 
must have been in order to take it 
from the servant, open it, and read 
the contents. 

‘© 11, That the said David Hume 
did, at the instigation of the devil, 
iy a most wicked and unnatural 
manner, send, or cause to be sent, 
to the lodgings of him, the said J. J. 
Rousseau, one dish of beet-steaks, 
thereby meaning to insinuate, that 
he, the said J. J. Rousseau, was a 
beggar, and came over to England 
to ask alms; whereas be it knewn 
to all men by these presents, that he, 
the said John James Rousseau, 
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‘© 12, That beside all these facts 


ie assistance of his friends ; and put together, the said J. J. Rousseau 


. an 
David Hume than with him. 


do better without the did not like a certain appearance of 


things on the whole.” 








CuHaRaAcTer OF Dr. Bratrr. 


(From Dr. Hitw’s Account of his Lire and Writinas.} 


« IN no situation did Dr. Blair 

appear to greater advantage 
than in the circle of his private 
fiends, This circle, however, was 
not very numerous. Though his 
benevolence was general and exten- 
ve, yet he was cautious in bestow- 
ing the marks of his esteem. With 
the foibles of bis friends, if venial, 
he was not apt to be offended. He 
could make the person who had the 
weakness, first laugh at it in others, 
adthen bring it home to himself. 
By a happy mixture of gentleness 
ad pleasantry, he gave instruction 
without giving offence ; and, while 
indulging a species of wit, in which 
there was no sarcasm, he seemed 
happy in curing trifling detects. 

“In his intercourse with his 
fiends, too, he discovered the most 
amiable condescension. To those 
vhom he esteemed, he committed 
himself freely, and without reserve ; 
ad he took no liberty with them 
which he was not ready to grant. 
By no affected restraint did he ever 
pat them in mind of his superiority, 
which, during his social hours, he 
kemed utterly unconscious. Had 
be thus unbended himself in the pre- 
“tte of strangers, which he never 
“d, they would have been unable to 
‘conclle what they saw with what 
“ey heard of him. They would 
i been like those who beheld 
“steola upon his return from Bri- 
“4, Whom Tacitus describes thus ; 


“* Multi quererent famam pauci in 
** terpretarentur.”’ 

** Several of Dr. Blair's acquaint. 
ance, particularly females, to whom 
his company was highly acceptable, 
felt mortified occasionally, either 

vith his silence, or with his talking 
upon subjects that were trivial and 
common. Fither circumstance they 
construed into an involuntary sign 
of his reckoning those, with whom 
he happened to be seated, unworthy 
ot his notice. This conclusion, haw- 
ever, was far from being just. He 
was often most attentive to the con- 
versation of others, when he spoke 
least himself; and he had a singular 
talent for recollecting the circum- 
stances trom which he judged of the 
character of each person in a nu- 
merous company. When a silent, 
he was not an inattentive observer, 
He did not always judge soundly of 
the people around him ; and was 
more frequently mistaken as to their 
dispositions than their abilities. He 
had more pleasure in marking the 
excellencies than the detects of the 
characters he was surveying; and 
his silence was formidable to those 
only who were strangers to the amie 
ableness of his heart. 

‘«« In order to convince the fetmale 
admirers of Dr. Blair, that he was 
not supercilious in company, and 
that he could bear his part in con- 
versation upon any subject what- 
ever, bis friends sometimes laid — 
that 
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that were almost always successful. 
If they introduced any literary topic 
upon which they seemed deficient 
in information, the Doctor was al- 
ways ready to give it. ‘Though he 
scorned that silly parade with which 
the learned often try to set them- 
selves off, when his know ledge could 


be useful, it was never withheld. If 


any new publication was spoken of, 
that was better known to him than 
to the rest of the company, he was 
ready to satisfy the curiosity of every 
body around him, Any misappre- 
hension, whether real or pretended, 
he was ready to obviate. His cri- 
tical remarks were, upon such oc- 
casions, worthy of himself; and his 
wish to communicate whatever he 
knew, bore a testimony, of which 
he was unconscious, that he was 
formed for social intercourse, and 
as amiable in private as he was re- 
spectable in public life. 

« When Dr. Blair was in com- 
pany with those in whom he had 
entire confidence, it sometimes ap- 
peared how much he valued the ap- 
probation of the world, and how 
much he was flattered with the un- 
common share of that approbation 
which he had obtained. This weak- 
ness of his amused rather than of- 
fended those who could observe it. 
He felt, perhaps, that he had earned 
his fame by means that were entirely 
fair, and he had no desire to main- 
tain or to increase it by affected mo- 
desty. Being tree from every thing 
like guile aad jealousy himself, he 
was, at times, not aware of their 
consequences in others. The com- 
placency with which he occasion- 
ally spoke of himself, was construed 
by the envious imto a ridiculous va- 
nity. It may have been, however, 
no more than a just sensibility to 
deserved applause ; the fruit of an 
honest simplicity of manners, exist- 
ing inanind that had nothing to 


conceal. It may have sprung from 
what the great historian, just quoted, 
calls a “* fiducia morum poting quam 
** arrogantia,” 

“‘ In mixed companies, Dr. Blair 
generally took but a smal] part of 
the conversation. His natural mo- 
desty made him averse from obtrud- 
ing himself upon the notice of 
others ; and he was more afraid of 
offending by his loquacity, than of 
disappointing by his silence. The 
materials of instructive conversation 
he possessed ix a high degree. But 
he shewed no desire to add to his 
cansequence, by a studied display of 
these ; and he was satistied with the 
reputation which he had acquired 
in his profession. The unattected 
simplicity of his manners attracted 
notice, when the studied formality, 
and the artifices of many around 
him, created disgust. It gave him 
a command over the hearts of men, 
which, as he had acquired without 
courting it, he had no desire to 
abuse. It does not appear that Dr. 
Blair considered conversation to be 
the channel by which much instruc- 
tion was to be either given or re- 
ceived. The insipid grimace, with 
which the talkative try to give im- 
portance to trifles, he bore with im- 
patience; and he sought, with 
eagerness, the society of those, who, 
by the artless gaiety of their anec- 
dotes, when not too frequently in- 
troduced, furnished him with amuse- 
ment. ‘To the occurrences of the 
day he listened with avidity; and 
he was often apt to give them a cou- 
sequence which they did not possess. 
He considered the company of his 
friends as the best recreation from 
his serious studies; and as, while 
enjoying it, he made no idle display 
of his own learning, so he witnessed 
with uneasiness such displays upea 
the part of others. 


‘In private companies, and pat- 
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in domestic society, he was 
most attentive to those whom 
others were apt to neglect. He had 
te art of encouraging the diffident, 
wai he knew precisely what degree 
of notice would be agreeable, and 
what oppressive to them. He took 
! in accommodating his con- 
yersation to young people of every 
description, By such unexpected 
yteations from a man whom they 
gee taught to respect, he soon 
aived their confidence, and he saw 
deearly features of their characters 
ring without disguise. He 
@ald thus successfully encourage 
eery sentiment that was amiable, 
mi check whatever was the con- 


“ The subjects of conversation 
yon which Dr. Blair ordinarily 
dwelt, appeared to many. people so 
ery trifling, as to be alinost beneath 
bisnotice. Had he not given un- 
egivocal proofs of his being able to 
utend to higher objects, they would 
turdly have believed him capable of 
ding so. Upon every matter of 
uste, however trivial, he was ready 
give his opinion. Such an object 
sthe size, the shape, and the fur- 
ature of aroom, if in any degree 
mmatkable, never failed to attract 
bs notice. From circumstances un- 
weded by every body else, he could 
filract entertainment. No novelty 
athe dress of others passed unob- 
ened by him, and to his own he 
rascrupulously attentive. In it he 
hibited neatness and simplicity, 
wt nothing inconsistent with the 
Sgnity of his profession. Even in 
atvanced life, he remarked the 
tightest change in fashions ; and 
"Soften among the first to adopt 
” that pleased him. Such atten- 
®@ to things common and innocent 
Mdeared him to his triends, without 


mmmhing their respect. They 
 peased to see the man, whom 
iMir 


je 
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they were accustomed to revere as 
their instructor, bordering on an in- 
firmity, which others were apt to 
indulge to excess, 

‘* Though Dr. Blair was suscept- 
ible of flattery, and received it with 
a satisfaction which he was at no 
pains to hide, yet he was, in a high 
degree, modest and unassuming. 
The impetuous arrogance by which 
some would force themselves inte 
consequence, he scorned to imitate. 
He knew perfectly, at the same 
time, what was due to himself, and 
would have felt the denial of that 
attention, Which he thought it be- 
neath him to court. His uncommon 
success in life, and the flattery to 
which he was daily accustomed, 
never produced in him the weakness 
of insolence, He had wisdom enough 
to see the rea] grounds of superiosity 
among men. The false claims of 
the arrogant and the proud he would 
have scorned to gratify ; and while 
he respected those friends only who 
respected themselves, he established 
a dominion in their hearts which 
nothing could ever shake. 

‘* Though in the highest degree 
capable of advising others, yet he 
never did so, but when he knew 
that it was agreeable tothem. An 
obtruded advice he held as an insult 
to those to whom it was offered. 
His opinion, when asked, he gave 
with ditfidence, and he stated care- 
fully the reason upon which that 
opinion was founded. He was more 
apt to encourage than to mortify the 
persons consulting him; and often 
blamed the timidity which prevented 
them from judging and acting for 
themselves. 

«* After the establishment of the 
Society for the Benetit of the Sons 
of the Clergy of Scotland, which 
took place in 1790, Dr. Blair had 
been often solicited to preach the 


annual sermon for that institution, 
F which 
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which is delivered during the meet- 
ing of the General Assembly. With 
these requests he could never be 
brought to comply, though, at the 
same time, he gave no reason tor 
refusing them. My _ honoured 
friends, the Lord President, the 
Lord Chief Baron, and Sir James 
Stirling, then Lord Provost of Edin- 
burch, understanding that my in- 
fluence with him was greater than 
perhaps it was, requested that I 
would try to prevail upon him to 
render the Society what they deem- 
ed an essential service. His tame 
as a preacher, they supposed, would 
procure a crowded audience; and 
the power of his eloquence, by sti- 
miulating the liberality of his hear- 
ers, would increase the Society's 
funds. 

«€ J¢ was not without a consider- 
able degree of hesitation, that Dr, 
Blair consented to this proposal, 
When I first mentioned it to him, 
he told me he was atraid that, in the 
seventy-ninth year of his age, he 
would be unable to produce any 
thing, either creditable to himself, 
or instructive to his audience. Re- 
flecting, however, on the possibility 
of doing an essential service to many 
madigent and deserving young men, 
his benevolence prevailed over his 
fears, and>-he yielded, at length, to 
the solicitations of his friends. 

‘© From what has been said before 
of the discourse delivered on this 
occasion, in which Dr. Bia bade 
adieu to the labours of the pulpit, 
it appears that the native vigour of 
his powers was but little, if at all, 
impaired. ‘The execution ts worthy 
of the preacher ; and the spirit with 
which it was delivered, atded the 
impression which the justness of the 
sentiment, and the elegance of the 
compos.tion, would have of them- 
selves produced. 

‘As a proof of its excellence, 
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we may add, that, from the admire 
tion with which this sermon Was 
heard, the funds of the society de. 
rived unexampled benefit. The col. 
lection made immediately after jy. 
surpassed what had been ever known: 
and different sets of hearers Vied 
with each other in the extent of 
their benevolence. One ventleman, 
i particular, shewed involuntarily, 
that his taste in composition ig as 
high as in the other elegunt arts. 
When leaving the church, he told 
one of the Elders, that, not being 
aware of the effects of Dr, Blairs 
eloquence, he found he had less 
money in his pocket than he was 
disposed to give. Upon going home, 
he sent a donation extremely bo 
nourable to his own feelings, and 
to the talents of the preacher, by 
whom they had been so powertully 
reused. ‘Lhe effect of this sermon, 
even upon those who read it, wa 
highly beneficial to the Society. One 
friend of Dr. Blair's, in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, who had be- 
fore subscribed liberally to its funds, 
marked his approbation, upon pes 
rusing it, by sending SOL im ad 
citi 1). 

‘In the number of those whose 
ajed with Dr. Blas 

non for the sons ot 
the clerey, was Dr. Carlyle, of ln- 
veresk. ‘Lhis gentieman, who is 
lately dead, was among the last wae 
lived in habits of intimacy with Dr. 
Blair during the whole of his hte, 
and who retained his strongest a 
tachment and regard to the end of 
it. To Dr. Carlyle I should have 
been happy to make my a know- 
ledgments for anecdotes respect 
his friend, which no one but aie 
self could have furnished, and to 
much general assistance iD the coi 
piation of this work, ¥ hich o - 
have been derived from mo oO 
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«The same amiableness of tem- 
which led Dr. Blair to over- 
; . . . . 

me his first difficulties with re- 
to the discourse lately noticed, 
in the ordinary intercourse 
¢ life. Though meekness was a 
sedominant feature in his charac- 
wt, yet, even in his well regulated 
sind, emotiens of anger occasion- 
dy shewed themselves. He was, 
x the same time, far from being 
intable; and, if the feeling was 
wer strong, it was also transient. A 
sind endowed with such exquisite 
ensibilities to whatever was excel- 
kat in human nature, must, of ne- 
osity, have been also alive to what- 
wer was deformed in it. Perfection 
a the character of a man exists only 
athe imagination of those visionary 
theorists, who, by flattering his va- 
oty, would undermine his happi- 
ms, If his capacity of excellence 
sover-rated, he is lowered in the 
kale of being. He becomes the 
miguided tool of the interested, 
whose artifices operate like the drug 
tut ntoxicates before it poisons, 
byapretended benevolence, but a 
tal misanthropy, he is exposed to 
that political, and that personal de- 
gradation, from which the expe- 
nence of modern times has shewn 
s) that it is scarcely possible for a 

uton or an individual to emerge. 
: Though Dr. Blair was suscept- 
tk of anger, yet it approached to 
bxhing that was boisterous, or un- 
worthy of himself. If the sun rarely 
Feat down, it still more rarely rose 
pon his wrath. He felt too strongly 
be force of those doctrines which 
oo upon others, to be 
‘aselt the slave of passion. If the 
"ject of his displeasure was not too 
‘stily offended with the severity of 
-* Feptoot, he would have devised 
egies for the person exposed to 
~ Auments of malignity, or 
“ge, could find no place in his 
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heart. If the person who had un- 
fortunately lost, was anxious fo res 
gain his favour, he was aiways sure 
to succeed; and he might have 
afterwards relied upon the sincerity 
ot his friendship, with his wonted 
confidence. What Taciius says so 
beautifully of Agricola, was sirictly 
applicable to this amiable man: 
« Ceterum ex iracundia nihil supe- 
“‘ rerat: secretum et silentium ejus 
‘non fimeres; honestius putabat 
** offendere quam vdisse.”’ 

‘* In mattersthat would have tried 
the temper of ordinary people, Dr. 
Blair often exhibited the most dig- 
nified calmness and self cémmand. 
The common occurrences of life 
seemed to present to him no field 
for the display of his patience. His 
friends, accordingly, were sometimes 
inistaken as to the light in which he 
would view particular actions re- 
specting himself. ‘lo some, which 
they regarded as trivial, he attached 
consequence ; and in others, which 
they thought unpardonable, he saw 
nothing to otfend. 

‘© When Dr. Blair published his 
Lectures in 1783, he was desirous 
that his friends should revise them. 
He wished to profit by their re- 
marks, and to correct, in a second 
edition, whatever they might con- 
vince him was faulty in the first. 
Among others, be requested the au- 
thor of this memoir to peruse the 
Lectures, which he had otien heard 
delivered, and to try particularly to 
discover any thing in the style that 
was ungrammatical. ‘Though Dr. 
Blair had every right to command 
my services, yet, upon this occa- 
sion, I was rather unwilling to grant 
them. Had I read the book for 
amusement merely, and perceived 
any thing questionable in the lan- 
guage, I should have been disposed 
rather to suppress than to mention 
it; and it did not scem to beevime 
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me to judge of the execution of that 
master, to whom I owed any cri- 
tical skill I possessed. My learned 
friend, however, pressed his request 
in such terms, that it was impos- 
sible to deny it. 

«© Though I undertook the duty 
assigned me with reluctance, yet I 
resolved to perform it in the best 
way I could. ‘The candour of the 
learned author of the Lectures I had 
often experienced; and if the task 
were improperly executed, he knew 
that it was not courted. [| ran over 
the book so quickly at first, in order 
to catch the thoughts, which, though 
not new, yet were always agreeable 
to me, that the language hardly en- 
gaged my attention. Upon the se- 
cond reading only, I could pass 
from the idea to the expression, and 
judge whether the one corresponded 
with the other; and | was to men- 
tion any expression that appeared 
careless or inaccurate, ani any sen- 
tence in which an alteration in the 
structure would render the meaning 
more obvious. 

‘* When my investigations began, 
more things appeared deserving of 
remark than | at first imagined. 
Though the list of grammatical in- 
accuracies, however, swelled upon 
me considerably, yet I found myself 
bound in duty to communicate it to 
my honoured friend. The request 
of Dr. Blair had no appearance of 
being purely complimentary. Had 
he supposed that my observations 
could be of no use to him, be would 
not have laid his commands on me 
to furnish them. At all events, I 
held it equally dishonourable to ex- 
press approbation where I was not 
pleased, and to conceal what ap- 
peared to me faulty. 

© As soon as I had transmitted 
my remarks to Dr. Blair, he return- 
ed me his best. thanks tor the trouble 
they must have lie was 


cost me. 
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polite enough to add, that he was 
happy to find them so Copious, as 
though he had not then had time t, 
read the whole, he perceived they 
were such as he wished them to be 
I had afterwards the satisfaction tp 
find that my criticism, far from 
being offensive, was highly accept. 
able to him. He regretted tha 
some others, upon whose opinion he 
depended, had not taken the same 
trouble. He told me that he did 
not agree with me in every instance, 
but was candid enough to say that 
he agreed with me in many more 
than he could have wished. The 
number of inaccuracies, which were 
not to be palliated, he said surprised 
him. This he ascribed to the hurry 
in which a number of his Lectures 
had been written, when he was ap- 
pointed to his othce ; and he added, 
that when a composition was care- 
less in its first draught, it was almost 
impossible afterwards to make it 
correct. 

‘* From the anecdote just related, 
two things may be inferred. The 
one, that those who supposed Dr. 
Blair weak enough to think himself 
superior to error, and to be offended 
when any error was pointed out, 
mistook his character. The other 
is, that when his Lectures were 
once composed, they engaged little 
more of his attention. The whole 
force of his mind was then tured 
to the composition of those Ser- 
mons, which are certainly produc- 
tions of higher merit, and upon the 
excellence of which it was his 1 
tention that his fame should rest. 

6 {t has been before said, that 
Dr. Blair was fortunate in entenbg 
life with a set of people of the most 
liberal sentiments. No petty J 
lousies then existed among men o 
letters, all of whom, when trying wl 
bring themselves forward, far trom 
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r. The earliest literary 
vend with whom Dr. Blair was 
vonected, was the celebrated David 
‘ome, He was a few years younger 
ho the historian, but more nearly 
¢ mage with him than the rest of 
age men of genius who at one 
oye adorned this country. How- 
wee much he disapproved of Mr, 
Home's tenets in matters of religion, 
she respected him as a man of 
«ence. Even to the enemy of t hat 
ene, which he was disposed from 
mociple and bound from profes- 
wn, to support, he could shew a 
andid liberality. He admired his 

ified callousness against the im- 
sessions of public folly, when he 
tnt as an historian, and 
fresaw a period when political pre- 
udice would yield to the force of 
ruth. He enjoyed the liberality of 
iis manners as a private friend, and 
iat cheerfulness of temper which 
alivened every circle in which he 
rsacompanion. He felt the va- 
eof that unsuspicious gaiety, in 
which there was nothing trivolous, 
et which was, in him, connected 
mth every talent which mankind 
m willing to respect. 

“During the tune that Mr. Hume 
tended Lord Hertford upon his 
bassy to Paris, he was absent 
wm Edinburgh several years. ‘The 
ahmacy was supported by a cor- 
mpondence, which has unhappily 
erished. The habits of friendship 
aa subsisted betwixt Dr. Blair and 
Dr. Robertson, were much less fre- 
wently interrupted than those be- 
wen the former and Mr, Hume. 
Asthey were of the same profession, 
ind were members of the same 
uiversity, the intimacy, which 
"Svoluntary on the part of both, 
*8 in some degree unavoidable. 
i latever diversity existed in the 
“Water of these two men of Iet- 
“§, itdid not prevent them from 
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being intimate. friends. Dr. Blair 
beheld with admiration, talents in 
Dr. Robertson which he was con- 
scious of not possessing. He saw, 
without envy, that address in the 
managemeutof business which would 
have done honour to a statesman, 
and which enabled his friend so long 
to direct the aftairs of the church. 
He ‘admired that moderation with 
which he wished to eiiect his pur- 
poses, and which, with him, was 
almost always a successful instru- 
ment. He knew the amiableness 
of his manners_in private life, and 
respected that disposition to heal 
the difterences of parties, which he 
himselt possessed in an eminent 
degree. 

‘These intimate friends, how- 
ever, were not satisfied with ad- 
mirirag the talents which each pos- 
sessed, whether in common or other- 
wise, but availed themselves of that 
critical skill for which both were 
distinguished. Neither of them 
ever presented a work to the public 
which the other had not revised. 
Devoid of every thing like jealousy, 
the reproof that was given without 
restraint, was received like the ad- 
monition of afriend. Their praises 
and theircepsures werealike sincere, 
Kach could make allowance for a 
friend’s partiality, and could antici- 
pate, from what passed between 
themselves, the reception which he 
was to meet with from the public. 

‘«* Dr. Blair's connection with 
Dr. Adam Smith was early formed, 
from a similarity in their literary 
pursuits. ‘The Jatter, it has been 
said, set the example of reading 
Lectures upon Rhetoric and Belles 
Lettres, and was the first in this 
country who ever made the attempt. 
Upon any subject to which the mind 
ot Dr, Smith directed itself, it was 
capable of throwing light. A timid 
enquirer, which Dr. Blair naturally 
wt, 









































was, felt the benefit of sucha friend, 
and gladly availed himself of every 
advantage which his company and 
conversation could afford. 

“’ When Dr. Smith became a 
member of the University of Glas- 
gow, and still more when he tra- 
velled with the Duke of Buccleugh, 
the intimacy between him and Dr, 
Blair was necessarily suspended. 
Upon the return of the former to 
Edinburgh, the subject of his studies 
had changed. From being purely 
literary, they had become political, 
and he was about to deliver to the 


world bis work upon the Wealth of 


Nations, 

«© Tt appears, in Dr. Blair's Lec- 
tures, that he had the use of certain 
manuscripts from Dr. Smith, from 
which he acknowledges that he had 
taken a few hints. When he made 
the confession, his doine so should 


have saved him trom the charge of 


Nagiayism. Dr. Blair did not know 
that this was urged against him, 
both by Dr. Smith and his friends ; 
the harmony that subsisted between 
them accordingly suttered no inter- 
ruption, As few men were less ant 
to be suspicions than Dr. Blair, so 
his love tor his trend continued une 
ympaired tl his death. He respect- 
ed Dr. Smith as a man of delicate 
‘sive information, and 
ound seience. Still, however, 
he was rot blind to the eccentrici- 
er, and was often 
opposite views 


ties of his charac 
amused with the 
which he took of the same subject, 
to the humour in which 


roCOT 
harpened to be. 
‘*"Tbere is reason to believe that 
the bahits of friendship between 
Dr. Blair and Dr. Adam Fergusson 


re pot so close as those between 


him l the men ot letters already 
mentioned, Still, however, they 
hved i) intimate terms, and en- 
tertained tor each other a mutual 
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esteem. The manliness and ibe. 
rality of Dr. Fergusson’'s character 
did not escape his friend's notice, 
and accorded with that unaffected 
eandour and sincerity which were 
the ornaments of his own. Though 
Dr. Fergusson had no desire to oom 
rogate from w hat was due to men 
of eminence, yet every unreasonable 
pretension he treated with contempt. 
While Dr. Blair felt the applause of 
the world with a keenness that ex. 
posed him to the imputation of va. 
nity, he was, at the same time, free 
from every thing like arrogance. 
He repaid the attention that wag 
due to him, in a way the most ae. 
ceptable to those trom whom it 
came. While pleased with himself, 
he had no propensity to be displeas- 
ed with others, or to make them 
displeased with themselves. To 
every thing excellent in his neigh. 
bour, he was ready to give his wi- 
bute of praise. ‘This part of Dr, 
Blair's character was particularly ac- 
ceptable to Dr. Fergusson. He 
loved the man who, though beloved 
by every body around him, took no 
advantage of his superiority, and 
increased the attachment by being 
wise enough not to abuse it. 

« Few nen, perhaps, have com- 
manded the admiration of his friends 
more generally than Dr, Fergusson. 
They beheld in him the qualities of 
a high and independent mind, and 
the total absence of every thing like 
selfish intrigue. Though a candi 
date, like others, for literary fame, 
he had nothing of that mean jealousy 
which has so often been the dis- 
grace of learned men. The gaiety 
of his manners and disposition mace 
him the delight of every private cit 
cle. By this he seized their hearts 
while, by a display of tajents that 
was not ostentatious, he commane' 
No one of his frends 


their respect , 
formed a more just estimate of B 
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geomplishments than Dr. Blair. 

gefure the public was duly aware of 

je meritof Dr. Fergusson’s writ- 

ass, Dr. Blair perceived in them a 

doth of thought, and a force of 

doquence, Which have now given 
dem that place in its estimation 
ghich they are entitled to hold, 

« The friendship that subsisted 
ween Dr. Biair and Mr. Jobn 
Home seems to have been of an 
erly standing. Being both origi- 
uily bred to the same profession, 
their habits would be Jone similar, 
jad many opportunities would pre- 
yt themselves for their enjoying 
ech other's conversation. The 
wetical talents of Mr. Home couid 
got escape the notice of one so able 
wappreciate them as Dr. Blair. In 
the tragedy of ‘* Douglas,” many 
mlendid beauties would arrest lis 
ateation; and the high merit dis- 
ewered in the distribution of the 
pece, would have been visible even 
wone who had not the partiality of 
i friend, 

“When to the literary accom- 
pishments of Mr. Home, we add 
te amiableness of his private cha- 
eter, it needs not surprise us that 
teand Dr, Blair were such intimate 
canpanions. ‘The attachment, ac- 
cordingly, that began early in their 
“68, Was continued as long as it 
maid exist. During Mr. Home's 
ang residence in Edinburgh, they 
tad constant opportunities of being 
together, and both were disposed to 
mprove them. Each discovered a 
complacency while in company with 
the other, that could not escape the 
Mice ot any body ; and it is certain 
sua Mr. Home's sentiments of at- 
wament to Dr, Blair continued in- 
vanable to the j@st, 

. Those Mentioned were the per-~ 
8 with whom Dr. Blair lived in 
“0S Of intimacy, and with whom, 
Ging the erpa:, ¥ og? 

6 le greater part of his lite, 
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he maintained social intereourse. 
‘There were others who acted to- 
wards him both as patrons and 
friends, and who were happy to eme 
ploy that influence which was at- 
tached to their situation, in reward 
ing his merit, and promoting his 
success. In early lite, he was tutor 
in the family of the last Lord Lovat, 
aud spent one sammer in the north 
country, attending his Lordship's 
eldest son, afterwards Gen. Fraser, 
Jn this situation he merited the ap- 
probation of all concerned with him, 
That good sense displayed itself in 
his youth, which was afterwards so 
conspicuous during his whole lite. 
Young as his pupil then was, he 
perceived his good fortune in being 
under such guidance, and gave early 
proots of that discernment vf cha- 
racier, in whieh few outdid him 
when he advanced to manhood. 
‘©'This attachment to Dr. blair 
to have with time ; 
and, had the Generai’s letters to him 
not been destroyed, lke 


seenis grown 


thase ¢ { his 


other correspondents, t] y WwW nid 
probably have presented some thing 
nteresting, and worthy of his ele- 
gant peu. When General Iraser 
was appointed to the command of 


0 
the 7Zist regiment, be testifed iis 
rr spect for bis old tu ¥ by it} Ing 
hima ckaplain to gne of 15 battalions, 
This mark of 
gether unexpected upou the part of 
the Doctor. Me he: the General 
mentioning at table, to some pr 
how he had bestowed his chaplain- 
ship; and he immediately asked if 
it Was 50. ‘Lh General answered, 
that the appoistinent was made ; 
and added, with great good humour, 
that, as his Majesty had not been 
pleased to pre-occupy his services, 
by making him one of the Royal 
Chaplains for Scotland, be telt ita 
duty incumbent upon him to make 
him one ot his. 


attenti 1 Was ; )- 
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«« There were few people of emi- 
nence, in this country, to whom 
Dr. Blair was more indebted than 
to the late Chief Baron Orde. His 
Lordship, in his official capacity, 
was a revular hearer of the Doctor's 
sermons while his court sat, and 
there was no one better qualified to 
judge of the preacher's merit. ‘This 
merit, too, was never more con- 
spicuous than when it was honoured 
with the approbation of the vener- 
able judge. Dr. Biair’s literary re- 
putation was then thoroughly estab- 
lished. : 
life; and the unwearied labour 
which he underwent in his closet, 
while composing his Sermons, was 
repaid by the admiration of a dis- 
cerning audience. 

‘* The Chief Baron soon shewed 
himself none of the inefficient pa- 
trons, who amuse those they mean 
to allow to court their protection, 
with promises never to be fulfilled. 
His Lordship's honourable usind felt 
the obligation he had brought upon 
himself; aud his respect for the 
literature of the country prevented 
him from sporting with the feelings 
of a man who had then done it ho- 
nour, and who promised to do it 
more. In private life, he bestowed 
upon the learned preacher every 
mark of his confidence and esteem. 
He spoke of his Sermons as afford- 
ing valuable instruction to all, but 
especially to those who were deaf 
to every thing not recommended by 
the charms of eloquence. When it 
was proposed to establish a Professor- 
ship of Rhetoric in the University 
of Fdinburgh for Dr. Blair, the 
Tord Chiet Baron took an active 

part in giving effect to the plan. 
His Lordship spoke with confidence, 
because he had felt the energy of 
those powers which a teacher ot 
rhetoric should possess. ‘To this 


cieditable testimony his Majesty's 


Character of Dr. Blair. 


He was in the vigour of 


ministers paid the attention it de. 
served ; and to it the Doctor reck. 
oned himself, In a high degree, jn. 
debted for his suecess. 

** But the connection from which 
Dr. Blair derived most benetit, and 
which he had it in his power to cul. 
tivate for the longest period, was 
that with Lord Viscount Melville 
As early as thé year 1730, he had 
dedicated his thesis, “ De Funda. 
** mentis et Obligatisne Legis No. 
“< tura,’’ to his Lordship's father, 
then Lord Arniston, and atterwards 
Lord President of the Court of Ses. 
sion. ‘This event, however, as it 
took plac e before Lord Meiville’s 
birth, and as the Lord President 
died when his son was very young, 
cannot be understood to have been 
the foundation of that triendship 
with which Dr. Blair felt himself so 
highly hovoured. 

** When Dr. Blair began ‘to read 
his Lectures, he was fortunate m 
having hearers that could discover 
their merit. Among them he could 
number Henry Dundas, afterwards 
Lord Melville; and, from the ar- 
dour with which his Lordship pur- 
sued his studies, his instructor ven- 
tured to predict the lustre of that 
career which he was destined to run. 
An attachment, founded upon mu- 
tual esteem, could not fail to be 
permanent. During a great part ot 
his long life, Dr. Blair relied upon 
the friendship of Lord Melville, and 
never once repented of having done 
so. His Lordship also found a Cor- 
responding steadiness upon the part 
of the Jearned man, whom he mark- 
ed with the most flattering atten- 
tion, and whose merit be believed 
he could bardly over-rate. 

“ The growing reputation of Dr. 
Blair, which soon extended beyond 
the limits of the British vinpire, 
proved the discernment of that pas 
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s mach indebted. Every favour 
ghich he received was multa dantis 
eam lande, and it did honour to the 
hand that bestowed it. In the year 
1730, his Majesty was graciously 
pleased to grant him a pension of 
ool. In procuring him this proot 
of royal favour, Lord Melville would 
doubtless take an active part. It is 
aid, at the same time, that the 
marked approbation with which her 

Majesty honoured his Sermons, gave 
iamediate success to the request. 
The high elegance of the Sermons 
was often not so apparent when they 
were delivered by the author, as 
when they were read by others, In 
bis manner, there was a stitfness 
which eclipsed their beauties, and 
to which strangers could not be re- 
cnciled. It is reported that they 
were read to the Royal Family at 
St. James's, by the first Earl of 
Mansfield; and their intrinsic merit 
never appeared to greater advantage 
thaa when they came trom the 
mouth of so dignified a speaker. 

“ From the situation of the coun- 
ty a few years before Dr. Blair's 
death, he appeared in a light that 
endeared hii more than ever to the 
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worthy and discerning part of the 
community. Of his ability as a 
scholar, and his amiableness as a 
man, he had long given unequivocal 
proots ; but his loyalty as a subject, 
and his faithful attachment to the 
British constitution, had till then no 
opportunity of shewing themselves, 
‘Lhe opinion of a person of his emi- 
nence served, in such times, as a 
guide to the simple. Many, who 
could not judge correctly upon po- 
litical subjects, were ready to be 
directed by him, whose sentiments 
upon religious topics they believed 
to be unerring. [le declared from 
his pulpit, that no man could be a 
good Christian that was a bad sub- 
ject. The opinions of those French 
philosophers, who wished to destroy 
subordination, and to loosen the 
restraints of law, he rejected with 
abhorrence. He regarded those 
men as the authors of incalculable 
mischief to: every country upon 
earth, as well as to that which un- 
happily gave them birth. He be- 
held thein as disturbing the peace 
of the world, which, with an in- 
sidious appearance of benevolence, 
they pretended to proimote.” 


Literary Lire anp Connections or tue Hex. Henry Home, 
Lorp Kames. 


[From Lorp Woopnrousevee’s Memoirs of his Lire and WritinGs.] 


“ 


R. HOME, in every period 
; of his life, was fond of 
weial intercourse ; and, with all his 
adour of study, and variety of lite- 
rary and professional occupations, a 
cnsiderable portion of his time was 
‘voted to the enjoyments of so- 
“ely, IN a Numerous and respectable 
cncte of acquaintance, In his 
her days, the warmth of his af- 


fections, a happy flow of animal 
spirits, which disposed him to enter 
keenly into every innocent frolic, 
aud a great power of animated and 
sprightly conversation, made his ac- 
quaintance be eagerly courted by 
the gay young men of fashion, who 
acquired some consequence in their 
own esteem, from being the friends 
and companions of a man of science 
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and a philosopher. Nor can we 
doubt the beneticial effect of such a 
pattern on the general ci le with 


which he Assor mated, But, Ol his 


side, attachment and real triendslip 
were always the result of « diser- 


muuating choice. His familar come 
punions were men of talents, of wit, 
aod of polished manners, in whose 
conversation he found a pleasing re- 
laxation from the fat tudy, 

¢ the irksomeness of professional 


ues of 
‘ 
lubour: and whose concsenal minds 
fitted therm at once to relish and 
huprove thas CHjyOyMenls OF the so- 
cial hour. 

‘* There was a time when (as we 


of the present age have heard trom 


our fathers) the tasluonable circles 
Mh the nel ottish Merroy ols were 
adorned by a class of men now un- 
known and utterly extinct; or 
whom, if their successors m= the 


world of tashion had ever heard of, 
they seemed at least to have no de- 
sire to revive, or ambition to emu- 
late; men who, under the distin- 
enishing title of beau, or fine gen- 
flemen, united an extensive Know- 
ledge of literature, and a coltvated 


fuste, to the utmost elceance of 
menners, of dress, and ot accom- 
plishn men whose title to be 
lesders of the mode was founded on 

ackoow superiority, both 
th) edterior eraces and m mental en- 
dowments ih men were Coe 
Jopel Forre-te hither of a valuable 
bitte tract, entitied The Polite Phi- 
losopher, and of whom Dr, Samuel 


Jobnsol en pu ically said, 


Politehe drew; 


'* " ’ - 
hic Ww eit J (yy 


Who wrote 


| i I Binning, 
ler and elegant of the 


Scottis nes; Ttamilion of Dune 
gour, whose poetical merits have 
qaesei veniy 28> ned Lytgna il yr leac C 


Le British Classics : auc the 


Wits who frequented Bal- 
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(without a date, bi 
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some valuable mate- 
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t which | con. 
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make an extract, tru 
reader will not be displeased to see 
what were the topics which then 
engaged the attention of our Scot- 
lish men Of fashion, 


1740 aud 1735), trom which I shall 


, . 
hing i" mit ny 


Mr. Forrester to Mr. Home. 


’ My dear Home, l hope, will ne 
longer doubt of his entire command 
of Forrester, when, to obey bim, I 
quit the aba rity of the petit-ma {ré 
tor the phlegmatic panegytic of a 
Dutchman. I shall send you an 
elaborate poem to prefix to the 
Opera Homiana, and which I shall 
conclude with a saying trom Apollo 
himself : 

Quid fatigas teque nosque? Homio pra& 
conmm 
Maximum est favere tinguis nec logui de 


Homio ; ; : 
Quippe ut hic, et ille, et ste cuncta 


dixerit, — ; 
Hominm laudare nemo quiverit 6 
Hlomuus. 


« My dear Home has rightly 
pitched on the most flagrant piece 
of pradery that ts to be met with ™ 
truly surprised 


all story ; and 1 ain 
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that we should ever have instanced 
Lucretia as the model ot chastity, 
ghom you have made appear so 
ery a prade, since she gave the 
reality to preserve the reputation of 
* She has been, i suppose, of 
spinion With some of our moderns, 
who say reputation is the soul of 
sire ; and indeed, like the soul, I 
believe it often lives when the body's 
dead! Af this was her notion, she 
would be acquitted by the Christian 
stem, which teaehes the sacrifice 
of the body for the preservation of 
the soul, 

‘Your other disquisition, I be- 
eve, may lead you further back ; 
and I am apprehensive you will tind 
coquetry to have been one ot the 
first things discovered even in the 
first of women, for I think the sur- 
fise Eve shews upon seeing herself 
teflected in the watery imirror has a 
song dash of the coquet : 


AsT bent down to look, just opposite, 

Ashapewithin the wat'ry gleam appear'd, 

Bending to look on me; I started back ; 

jt started back ;—but pleas'd I soon re- 
turn'd ; 

Pleas'd, it returned as soon, with answers 
ing looks 


Of sympathy and love. 





But as I can say nothing new to 
you on any subject you have thought 
of, I shal! quit the prude and the 
foquet, to entertain you with a per- 
ton who, without the smallest ten- 
dency to either of these characters, 
bas ever been successful in what 
they both aim at, and whilst she is 
i} reality the best of women, is un- 
designedly the wish of every man. 
I send you her last letter to me, 
With one also from the lady who is 
the channel of our correspondence, 

hope they will amuse you, and | 
“H sure they would give you plea- 
fare, did you know the pleasure 
they gave your humble servant. I 
WCW a gicater contidence in trust. 
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ing you with these letters, than 
Burlington could in sending you 
originals of Raphael. But judge 
yourself, and return them by the 
tirst opportunity ; for Iam not yet 
certain whether I can come your 
way. It I can, you may be sure I 
will; since I should lay in pleasure 
enough with you to entertain me all 
the rest of my journey. I blotted 
out the names in the letters; and 
may mine be so served in the Book 
of Life, if I don't wish you hap- 
piless, as I do that of 
‘James Fornesrer.’ 


“With the elegant and accom. 
plished Williams Hamilton of Bane 
vour, whose aiuniable MmwhnAcrs were 
long remembered with the tenders 
est recollection by all who knew 
him, Mr. Home lived in the closest 
habits of friendship. The writer of 
these memoirs has heard him dwell 
with delight on the scenes of their 
youthful days; and he has to regret, 
that many an aneedote to which he 
listened with pleasure, was not cont 
mitted to a better record thap a 
treacherous menory. Hamilton's 
mind is pictured in bis verses; they 
are the Casy and care less effusions ot 
an elegant fiuey and a chastened 
taste; and the scutiments they cou- 
vey are the gcouuine fechiags ot a 
tender and susceptible heart, which 
perpetually owned the dominion of 
sone favourite mistress, but whose 
passion generally cy ayn wated in SOUP, 
and made no serious or permanent 
impression. His poems had an ad- 
ditional charm to his ColemMporarics, 
from being commonly addressed ta 
his familiar friends of either sex, by 
name. ‘here are few minds in- 
sensible to the soothing flattery of a 
poet’s record. I question whether 
his friend Home was ever more 
highly gratified by the applause he 
gained tor his talents on the success 
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of a legal argument, than by the 
elegant lines addressed by Hamilton, 
To H. 11. in the Assembly. 


* While crown'd with radiant charms di- 
vine, 

Unnumber'd beauties round thee shine, 

When Erskine leads her happy man, 

And Johnston shakes the flutt’ring fan; 

When beauteous Pringle shines confest, 

And gently heaves her swelling breast, 

Her raptur'd partner still at gaze 

Pursuing thro’ each winding maze ; 

Say, Harry, canst thou kee p secure 

Thy heart, from conquering Beauty's 
power?’ &c, 

‘€ Hamilton's letters are, like his 
verses, the transer prt e t his teelnigs. 
Mr. Home had sent bin a tew re- 
marks on Horace; of the same 
tenor, as it would seem, with those 
observations which, many years af- 
terwards, he vave to the world m 
his Elements of Criticism. In a 
fetter, dated September, 1738, to 
Mr. Home, then passing the autumn 
vacation at Kames, Hamilton writes 
thus ; 


‘IT am entirely of your opinion 
with respect to your observations on 
Horace: he certainly wanders from 
his text; but still they are the wan- 
derings of Horace. ‘* Why we are 
never contented with our lot, but 
still envy the condition of others,” 
was a noble subject ; and it were 
to be wished he had adorned it, as 
well as he could, trom his own exe 
perience, satished, as he seems to 
have been, with his own pursuits, 
and the tame they had acquired him. 
Let me put Horace’s question to 
myself: Why don’t I acquiesce in 
the determination of Heaven, to 
which ] have myself so much con- 
tributed? Why don’t I rest con- 
tented with that, small perhaps in- 
eleed, but sincere portion of hap- 
piness furnished by my poetry, and 
a tew kind friends? Why concern 
niyselt to please Jeanie Stewart, or 
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vex myself about that happier man 
to whom the lottery of life may 
have assigned her? Qui fit, My. 
cenas, qui fit? Whence comes jt? 
Alas, whence indeed ? 
‘ Too long by love,a wand'ring fire, misled 
My better days in vain delusion fled - 
Day after day, year after year withdrew 
And beauty blest the minutes as they flew. 
Those hours consum’'d in OV, but lose to 
fame, 
With blushes I review, but dare nor 
blame ; 
A fault which casy pardon might receive 
Did lovers judge,or could the wise forgive! 
But now to wisdom’s healing springs] fly 
And drink oblivion of each charmtul eve: 
lo love revolted, quit each pleasing care, 
Whate’er was witty, or whate'er was fair, 


‘Your's, Ke.’ 


“To seek the aid of wisdom for 
the cure of love, is no doubt a pru- 
dent resolution ; but here the ques- 
tion may be put (as of Glendower's 
spirits), will wisdom come when 
the lover calls tor her? His trend 
Home, who had a deeper know- 
ledge of human nature, saw a better 
cure for a frivolous and idle passion) 
The lady mentioned in the letter 
above quoted had complained to Mr. 
Home, that she was teased with 
Hamilton's dangling attentions, 
which she was convinced had no 
serious aim, and hinted an earnest 
wish to get rid of him: ‘ You are 
his friend,’ said she; ‘ tell him he 
exposes both himself and me to the 
ridicule of our acquaintance. — 
‘No, Madam,’ said Mr. Home, 
€ you shall accomplish his cure your- 
self, and by the simplest method : 
dance with him at to-night's assem- 
bly, and shew him every mark of 
vour kindness, as if you believed 
his passion sincere, and had re- 
solved to favour his suit; take my 
word for it, you'll hear no more of 
him.’ ‘The lady adopted the coun- 
sel, and the success of the experi- 
ment was @omplete. ohh 
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« [t appears from Hlainilton’s 
letters, that he communicated his 
sto his friends for their cri- 
tical remarks, and was easily in- 
duced to alter or amend them by 
their advice. He had sent the piece 
entitled ‘Contemplation, one of the 
most laboured oi his productions, to 
Mr. Home, who suggested some 
aiterations. In a letter from Ha- 
milton, in July 1730, he says, * 1 
have made the corrections on the 
moral part of Contemplation, and in 
a post will send it to Will. Craw- 
ford, who has the rest, and will 
transmit it to you, I shall write to 
him fully on the subject.’ It is 
pleasing to remark, that the Will. 
Crawford here mentioned was the 
author of the beautiful pastoral bal- 
lad of Tweedside, which, with the 
aid of its charming melody, will 
probably live as long as the language 
is understood. 

“ Hamilton may be reckoned 
among the earliest of the Scotch 
poets who wrote English verse with 
propriety and taste, and with any 
considerable portion of the poetic 
spirit. Thomson, Mallet, and he, 
were cotemporaries. ‘The preceding 
writers of English verse among the 
Scotch are scarcely entitled to the 
hame of poets. A very indifferent 
collection of English verses, under 
the title of The Edinburgh Miscel- 
lany, was published in 1720, among 
Which are some of the earliest pro- 
ductions of Thomson and Mallet, 
and in particular a piece by the for 
mer, Of a Country Life, by a Stu- 
dent in the University, in which it 
curious to mark the hand of the 
author of The Seasons, and to trace 
if some taint degree, the rudiments 
of that immortal poem. In this col- 
lection are a few small pieces, 
which, on the authority of Lord 
lailes, 1 am led to believe were 
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written by Mr. Home: they are of 
no considerable merit; and their au- 
thor, as Lord Hailes properly re- 
marked, ‘ had the good sense very 
soon to perceive that poetry was not 
his fort.’ 

** Among the early friends of Mr. 
Hlome, were some men whose ta- 
lents, of a superior order and graver 
cast, fitted them to discharge with 
honour the most important duties in 
the state, or have ranked them high 
in the annals of literature. ‘The late 
Karl of Findlater, then Lord Desk- 
foord, whose benevolent mind and 
truly patriotic spirit were indefati- 
gably exerted in every scheme which 
had for its end the improvement of 
his country, was assiduous in court- 
ing a correspondence with Mr. 
Home, on various topics of politics, 
national economy, and jurispru- 
dence ; and many letters from that 
nobleman are yet preserved, which 
reflect the highest honour both 
on the qualities of his head and 
heart. 

«« With the late Mr. Oswald of 
Dunikeir, whose great knowledge 
of political economy rendered him 
one of the most useful, as his disin- 
terested patriotism, one of the most 
respectable of the Scottish members, 
during the many years he sat in par- 
liament, Mr. Home was connected 
by the closest bond of friendship. 
It was Oswald's custom to write to 
his triend Home on the daily busi- 
ness that occurred in parliament, 
and to consult with him on any point 
of difficulty on which his mind was 
undecided. I shall insert here a few 
of these letters, which, while they 
are strongly characteristic of the 
writer, are interesting, from the na- 
ture of the subjects to whieh they 
reidte, and the persons whom they 
mention, 
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From Mr. Oswald to Mr. Home. 


‘ London, 14th Dec. 1741. 
* Dear Harry, 

* According to the promise in my 
last, I would have sent you the 
Second Night of the Complaint, 
though I don't think it so good as 
the first; but I understand Sir hiugh 
has sent it to Willy Hamilton, and 
by this time you must have seen it. 
It is the only tolerable new thing 
that has appeared this winter, exc ept 
in politics : in which the Case of the 
Hanover Troops, by lord M——t, 
and Miscellaneous Thoughls, by Lord 
Harvey, are both esteemed. It you 
have them not in Edinburgh, let 
me know, and [ will send you them, 
Since my last, the most important 
point of this session has been preity 
fully discussed, and is this night en- 
tirely determined: L mean that ot 
the 10,000 Hanoverians taken into 
British pay. The ministry endea- 
voured to shew, that this measure 
Was a necessary consequence of the 
advice given last year to the crown, 
of assisting the queen of Hungary ; 
that it was become a necessary mca- 
sure, by the sending abroad of 
10,000 British troops; and that 
Hianover troops, under these cir- 
culmstinces, were the most expes 
dient. ‘Chey were opposed on each 
ot these points.’ (Here follows a 
de tailed account of the debate. ]— 

his question has been agitated in 
three ditterent debates. On the 
first day, Murray was introduced to 
ipport the court, which he did in a 
specch, extremely methedical, 
with great perspicuity, and very fine 
colouring. He was replied to by 
Pitt, who, im the most masterly 
manner, laying hold of the weakest 
parts of his speech, with the greatest 
nd in the 
L ever wiuk ssed, 


atreneth of eXpression, 


. . ‘ . r* 
ae =f baasi isa’ . 
e ‘ 


turned almost all his colours agai ine 
him. Murray had laid a cood dea 

of stress on e Xposing the incons sist. 
ency of advising oue th ling the one 
year, and the next abu sing it, merely 
through a spirit of opposition. Pitt 
showed how the object was varied, 
but varied by the ministers; and 
then turned evéry argument Murray 
had employed against himself. The 
oue spoke like a pleader, and could 
not divest bimself of a ce rtain ape 
pearance of having been employed 
by others, The other spoke like a 

gentlem: in, like a statesman, who 
felt what he sai d, and posse ssed the 
strongest desire of conveying toe 
feeli Ing to of bh ‘rs, for their own In 
terest, and that of their county y. 
Murray gains your attention by the 
perspicuity of his a, and 
the elegance of his diction. — Pitt 
commands your attention and re- 
spect, by the nobleness, the great- 
ness of his seutiments, the strength 
and energy of his expressions, and 
the certainty you are in of his always 
rising to a greater elevation both ot 
though t and style ; for this talent 
he possesses beyor ik INY spe aker I 
ever heard, of never fallin: r. from 
the beginning to the end ‘of luis 
speech, cither in ae or in ek- 
pression. And, as this session he 
has be gun to speak i ike a man ol 
business, as well as an orator, he 
will, in all probability, or rather at 
nelle is allowed to make as great 
au appearance as ever man did in 
that house. Murray has not hoe ken 
since, on the other two debates, 
where his rival carried all be "o 
him, being very unequally mat itched 
with Pe Tham, Young, and Wit ring: 
ton. Ia a : say you will scurce be 
able to noe this scrawl, va 
have drawn to au immeasarable 
let eth, from the ditheulty ‘ find in 


ep «ute 


yest j 


having done, when Pitts th 
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iect for I think him sincerely 
the most finished character 1 ever 


koew. 
From Mr. Oswald to Mr. Home. 
‘o4th Dec. 1741. 
‘Dear Harry, 

‘| rece) ved your letter and 
gion, Which gives me very great 
pleasure. It corre spon lds W it ih my 
own notion, and may, I hope, be 
yeful to my friend Sir tiugh ; for 
Ishall now be able to assert with 
cntidence, if necessary, what I 


must otherwise have urged with the 


wunost ditidence. You w ill see by 
the printed votes, that the West- 
minster election has been declared 
wid; I dare assure you, if you will 
trust my opinion, with the greatest 
justice. The high bailit, ft, who i 
the returning officer, closed the poll, 
by shutting up the books, en pre- 
tence of a'riot, when several voters 
preseat were demanding to poll ; 
and afterwards, on pretence of the 
ume riot, a party of soldiers were 
called in, in whose presence the 
caration of the poll was made. The 
point in debate, you will see, was, 
Whether the poll was legally shut or 
hot. If legally closed, the appear- 
ance of the soldiers could not be 
tid to have influenced the election. 
If not Je: gally closed, it was an act 
of violence ¢, which the military force 
was called in to support. lt was 
urged on the court side, that the 
poll is over when the books are shut 
by the proper officer, and that this 
Was not done till the crier had made 
three proclamations ; but by their 
*wa evidence, it app eare d that only 
ive minutes had intervened between 
each Proclamation, so that the in- 
erval of ten minutes had frustrated 
many of their votes who had a right 
9 poll You will easily see that 
“8 argument might bave beea 
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tumed against them. An injustice 
done under form of law is more ime 
patiently sutfered than an act ef 
violence. So says Thucydides. It 
is in reality more unjust, for it is an 
insult on a man's wnderstanding, as 
well as on his right. This maxim 
might have been contirmed ina par- 
ticular manner trom the English 
history. What was it that lo t King 
Charles his head? Wiait, King 
James his crown and glory? It 
was not that the one raised money 
without law, and that the other sus- 
pended the penal statutess but that 
both those unhappy princess procured 
judgments in their favour, by the 
courts of Westminster. ‘hese to- 
head during the 
late before the 
coubsel had done. ‘The house called 
or a division; and even the ablest 
speakers were heard with impatience, 
So I chose to be silent, rather thaa 
from any reluctancy tospeak. ‘The 
vote was carried against the court, 
by 220 against 210, Never was acase 
better opened, nor a reply made 

a stronger manner, than was done 
by Murray in this case. ‘The man 
is a miracle. No argument was 
missed; none urged but with the 
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pics came ito iny 


ct . ’ . > 
geoate ; Dut It Wa 


orcatest precisioh: i »>circuhistance 
omitted which could create an im- 
pression ; none thrown in, but with 


the greatest propriety that judgment 
could suggest, or fancy improve. 
The courtiers are in the utmost con- 
sternation ; the patriots inflexible, 
What the ho idays will produce 1s 
left to fate. Your's, 

‘Jamis Oswarp,’ 


From Mr. Oswald to Mr. Home, 

‘ Sine e my last, we have 
had nothing before us but questions 
concerning: elections; yet these 
have produced both debates and di- 
visions, Which to us have appeared 
of some importauce. ‘The firs 
guestion 
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question was concerning a borough 
election in Cornwall. Tne court 
party quoted precedents: five of 
these were from Scotland, and not 
quite well understood by either side, 
at least by the managers ; so I 
thought I had a lucky enough op- 
portunity of mixing in the debate ; 
and one of the precedents being trom 
Dysart, was a sufficient excuse for 
my intrusion. TL endeavoured to set 
the precedents in what [ thought 
their proper light, and was heard 
with attention ; no doubt owing to 
the indulgence which the house al- 
ways has for young speakers. What 
I said seemed to hit the point, and 
was very well received. No prece- 
dent was urged afterwards ; and the 
arguments, from the’ reason of the 
thing, were certainly the weakest. 
I have got some small degree of re- 
putation, which I’m afraid it will 
be extremely dithcult for me to 
maintain ; for you will plainly ob- 
serve by the account I have given 
you, that it was chiefly owing to cir- 
cumstances, and a sort of lucky hit 
—partly perhaps to this, that some 
value is generally put upon what 
comes from a quarter whence it is 
least expected.’ 


From Mr. Oswald to Mr. Home. 


«7th January, 1742. 
‘ Dear Harry, 

‘Your last letter gives me the 
strongest testimony of that lively 
friendship which I shall ever esteem 
as one of the greatest advantages I 
ever enjoyed iu lite. The concern 
you express for any false step I may 
fall into, will, Lt believe, be one of 
the strongest motives 1 can possibly 
have to be upon my guard. Your 
opinion as to general retlections is 
certainly just; yet if short, and 
sparingly used, | observe they meet 
with very great approbation, even 
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from the youngest speakers ; espe. 
cially if drawn from English his. 
tory, or if relative to the constity. 
tion. These topics are so familiar, 
and yet so interesting, that they al. 
ways strike, and are never heard 
without pleasure. A young man, 
who shews but a very small know. 
ledge on these subjects, is alm rst 
adored, Flowers ot rhetoric, espe- 
cially in style and expression, are a 
good deal more dangerous: and | 
could name several, whom their ate 
tachment to this sort of speaking 
has absolutely spoilt ; for ornament 
without matter is of all things J 
know the most disgusting. And] 
look upon attempts of this kind as 
the more foolish, that 1 am con. 
vinced whoever makes it a rule 
never to speak without a knowledge 
of his subject, must by degrees ac- 
quire as much of rhetoric and ora. 
ment as is necessary; and am sa- 
tistied, that what leads into the 
other preposterous method is mere 
laziness and aversion to business, 
But whatever may be in this, the 
surest way of becoming remarkable 
here is certainly application to bu- 
siness, for whoever understands it 
must make a figure.’ 

From Mr. Oswald to Mr. Home. 
‘ 4th February, 1742. 
«1 wrote you last post, that 
parties were in some measure come 
to acrisis, and that we were !n e%- 
pectation of a debate upon the sup: 
plies, which would probably _. 
mine the dispute about power. lhe 
affair is now over. Sir Robert, on 
the night of our division upon the 
Chippenham election, divested him- 
self of all his employments; and 
the next day, the king, coming 
the House of Peers, signified his plea- 
sure that the two houses should ae 
journ for a fortnight. The iten- 


tion of this was to give his majesty 
time 
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ie to choose his new ministry. 
You may guess what a scramble 
igre is like to be about places, &c. 
Pechaps our new ministry may con- 
tue honest men even after they 
wer: but I would not have 
te safety of my country depend 
spon a chance ; and such a virtuous 
ministry 1S, and always must be, 


fom Mr. Oswald to Mr. Home. 
‘6th March, 17-42. 

——‘As to the two different 
sus of administration, though I 
ma profest sceptic as to political 
nents, yet, I don't know how, I 
we become a sort of dogmatist in 
brut of the broad bottom; it 
xemed to me to be the only proper 
pan of settling both the constitu- 
wn and administration on a solid 
wd formidable foundation ; and as 
w the reverse, I always abhorred it, 
meause I saw it must necessarily 
ure been carried on by a much 
vider system of corruption than that 
mployed by the last administration. 
bt this you will say, though it 
aght bea good reason enough for 
wt approving it, yet it might not 
ethaps be quite so good to infer its 
Corruption is at 
‘times a powerful engine ; but 
ww much more powerful must it 
woe, when it is to be employed 
wthe ablest; and the scheme for 
tach it is to be employed is, from 
‘trange fatality, to be patronized 
"the honestest and most disinter- 
td men in the nation? Yet, 
withstanding of these apparent 
‘Reulties, I continued firm to my 
*uion; and the narrow bottom, 
‘my judgment, remained still both 
‘wicked and impracticable plan. 
‘a Will remember how your friend 
anid Hume and you used to laugh 
; ‘Most sublime declamation l one 
“&t made, after a drunken expe- 
ris Cupar, on the impotency 


; 


Tut of success. 
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of corruption in certain circum- 
stances ; how I maintained, that on 
certain occasions men felt, or seem- 
ed to feel a certain dignity in them- 
selves, which made them disdain to 
act on sordid motives; and how I 
imagined it to be extremely pos- 
sible in such situations, that even 
the lowest of men might become 
superior to the highest temptations. 
What those circumstances, occa- 
sions, and situations are, I feel much 
better than [ can express. The 
cause of this [ am not philosopher 
enough to determine; but the phe- 
nomenon is certain; and in some 
such circumstances or situation the 
generality of a great assembly were, 
I think, obviously, lately ; and are, 
in my opinion, in some degree still.’ 


From Mr. Oswald to Mr. Home. 


‘ Dear Harry, 

‘ Nothing can be more agreeable 
to me, than either to recommend 
our friend Hume or his book. In 
either of these cases, the person 
who recommends does himselt, in 
iny opinion, an honour, as he be- 
comes, in some degree, a sharer of 
that merit which is in both. But 
you cannot imagine what a difficult 
matter it is here at present to fix 
any man’s attention, but for a mo- 
ment, upon any abstract subject. 
Such is the general indolence of 
mind, that one flashy, lively thing, 
whether in thought or expression, 
thouch in the midst of trash, is 
more greedily swallowed than the 
most elegant piece of reasoning. 
However, there are some of the 
young people about the prince who 
seein to have a good taste. I go to 
no court myself; but, as I have an 
opportunity of seeing some of these 
gentlemen, I will do what I can to 
excite their curiosity, and shall af- 
terwards let you know their senti« 
ments. I met yesterday in a book- 
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seller's shop with three new parts of 
Marianne, which I don't know if 
you have yet got at Edinburgh. If 
not, let me know, and I will send 
you them down. A ninth part came 
out some time ago, but was spu- 
rious. The others, I fancy, are by 
your friend Marivaux. The pic- 
tures I think are entirely in his 
style, and the reflections both na- 
tural and delicate. I will no further 
witicipate your pleasure in reading 
them." 


From Mr. Oswald to Mr. Home. 
‘April, 1742. 
—— *‘ You write me, that it is 
said in Scotland I absented myself 
on the triennial bill. It is true, I 
did so; for | thought it an extreme 
dovbttul point, so tar as from infor- 
mation [ could form any judgment, 
My not having such sufficient infor- 
mation as I could have wished, con- 
curred to confirm me in thinking it 
most proper not to give any judg- 
ment upon it at all. The nation 
has now had nearly a pretty equal 
trial of triennial and septennial par- 
liaments. Neither of them can be 
called more constitutional than the 
other. Whichsoever, therefore, by 
experience may be said to answer 
best the purposes of a representation 
of the people, ought to be, singly 
from that consideration, preferred. 
During triennial parliaments there 
was not so much corruption, but 
there was more canvassing in elec- 
tions, and business was transacted 
with greater confusion. Contro- 
verted elections generally engrossed 
the first session, and the last was 
deserte i! whoiound it neces- 
sary to co down to support their in- 
terests in the ’ ‘The crown 
had as ereat influence by places and 
promises ; and that more money 
was not then employed, ought not 
perhaps te be aseribed su much to 
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the difference betwixt 4 triennig 
and septennial duration, as “ this 
obvious cause, that corruption on 
not then so general. Ina word » 
was doubtful, I thought, whether 
the triennial term would lessen opr. 
ruption, It was obvious it wou! 
increase the expence, and micht 
possibly ruin country gentlemen 
A place bill, properly balanced. 
would have done infinite service. 


Such a bill would answer all the | 


good purposes proposed by the tr. 
ennial bill, and be liable to none of 
its bad consequences, On the other 
hand, in the abstract, nothing ap. 
pears more clear, than that a fre 


people ought as often as possible to | 


have the liberty of changing thei 
representatives, But 
propositions in politics are to bk 
guarded against, since the good oi 


the state, in its present circum 


stance, is or ought to be the ultimate 
object. 
variety of circumstances to be takes 


into that question, which I had not | 


full opportunity of considering, and 
the question itself was of such im- 
portance, that I thought it most con- 


sistent with my duty to give ho | 


judgment at all ; and this I pe 
formed in as public a manner a | 
was capable of, by making 4 very 
low bow to the chair, after heanng 
the debate on both sides,’ 


«© Tt were to pay an ill comp 
ment to my readers, should | sup- 
pose any apology were necessary !* 


the length of the preceding ext | 


from a correspondence lustre 
of a character so truly respectao" 
aud one who, in his public capec”), 


as a member of the legislature, (an § 


never be too strongly recommend: 
as a model of a virtuous and en 
lightened statesman. 

«© Mr. Home's acquaintance ¥™ 
his namesake, the celebrated o 
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Hume, appears not to have been of 
, mach earlier date than 1737. in 
ihe latter part of that year, Mr. 
Home went to London to publish 
his first work, the Treatise of Hu- 
ess Nature. In answer to some 

yiries relative to the plan of that 
work, he thus writes to his friend 
Mr. Home, at Edinburgh : 


To Mr. Henry Home, Advocate, 
Edinburgh. 


‘ London, Dec. 2, 1737. 
‘ Dear Sir, 

‘Jam sorry Iam not able to sa- 
tify your curiosity, by giving you 
sme general notion of the plan 
yon which I proceed. But my 
qpinions are so new, and even some 
tems I am obliged to make use of, 
that I could not propose, by any 
ardgment, to give my system an 
ut of likelihood, or so much as 
make it intelligible. “Tis a thing I 
have in vain attempted already, at a 
gentleman's request in this place, 
who thought it would help him to 
comprehend and judge of my no- 
tions, if he saw them all at once be- 
orehim. I have had a greater de- 
“re of communicating to you the 
pan of the whole, that I believe it 
*“ hot appear in public before the 
“ginning of next winter; for, be- 
‘des that it would be difficult to 
‘weit printed before the rising of 
Ne parliament, IT must confess I am 
ot il pleased with a litle delay, 
Mat it may appear with as few im- 
Pertections as possible. J have been 
wre near three months, always 
Within a week of agreeing with my 
printers; and you may imagine | 
dd hot lorget the work itself during 
mat time, where J began to feel 
“Me passages weaker for the style 
nd diction than I could have wished. 
e hearness and greatness of the 
vent roused up niy attention, and 
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made me more difficult to please, 
than when I was alone in perfect 
tranquillity in France. But here | 
must tell you one of my foibles. I 
have a great inclination to go down 
to Scotland this spring to see my 
friends, and have your advice cons 
cerning my _ philosophical disco- 
veries, but cannot overcome a cer- 
tain shamefacedness I have to ap- 
pear among you at my years, with- 
out having yet a settlement, or so 
much as attempted any. How 
happens it, that we philosophers 
cannot as heartily despise the world, 
as it despises us? I think in my 
conscience the contempt were as 
well founded on our side, as on the 
other. 

‘ Having a frankt letter, I was 
resolved to make use of it, and ac- 
cordingly enclose some Reasonings 
concerning Miracles, which I once 
thought of publishing with the rest, 
but which I am afraid will give too 
much offence, even as the world is 
disposed at present. ‘There is some- 
thing in the turn of thought, and a 
good deal in the turn of expression, 
which will not perhaps appear so 
proper, for want of knowing the 
context ; but the force of the argu- 
ment you'll be judge of, as it stands. 
Tell me your thoughts of it. Is not 
the style too ditluse ? Though, as 
that was a popular argument, I 
have spread it out much more than 
the other parts of the work. I beg 
of you to shew it to nobody, except 
to Mr. Hamilton, if he pleases ; aud 
let me know at your leisure that you 
have received it, read it, and burnt 
it. Your thoughts and mine agree 
with respect to Dr. Butler, and If 
would be glad to be intro aced to 
him. Iam at present castrating my 
work ; that is, cutting off its nobler 
parts; that is, endeavouring it shall 
give as little offence as possible, 
before which, I could not pretend 
& 2 to 
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to put it into the Doctor's hands. 
This is a piece of cowardice, for 
which I blame myself, though I 
believe none of my friends will 
blame me. But I was resolved not 
to be an enthusiast in philosophy, 
while I was blaming other enthu- 
siasms. If ever I indulge myself in 
any, ‘twill be when I tell that I am, 
dear Sir, yours, 
* Davip Hus.’ 


“In compliance with the wish 
expressed in this letter, Mr. Home 
gave his friend a letter of introduc- 
tion to Dr. Butler, whose reputation 
as a metaphysician was then very 
high. <A correspondence with this 
eminent man had begun on Mr. 
Home's part, from an earnest desire 
to have some doubts removed, that 
occurred to him when first turning 
his mind to the cousideration of the 
evidences of natural and revealed re- 
ligion. Those difficulties, which 
he justly considered as of the most 
serious importance, he stated in a 
letter to Dr. Butler, with whom he 
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had no previous acquaintance, and 
earnestly entreated that he might 
be allowed a personal interview 
which, notw ithstanding the distance 
that separated them, he was willine 
at his own cost alone to accomplish. 
ir. Butler answered his letter with 
the utmost politeness, and endes 
voured as far as he could, by Writing, 
to satisfy Mr. Home's enquiries, but 
modestly declined a personal meet- 
ing, on the score of his own natural 
ditidence and reserve, his being un- 
accustomed to oral controversy, and 
his fear that the cause of truth might 
thence suffer from the unskilfulness 
of its advocate. However to be 
regretted that these letters have not 
been preserved (possibly from being 
lent to some of his philosophical 
friends), there is reason to believe 
the correspondence was most satis- 
factory to Mr. Home, as he retained 
through life the greatest regard for 
Dr. Butler, and, though differing 
from him in some speculative points, 
entertained the highest respect for 
his abilities.” 
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{From the Same. ] 


“ ORD KAMES had hitherto 

enjoyed an uncommon share 
of good health; and at the very ad- 
vanced age of eighty-five, was free 
from any chronical disease, or even 
from these symptoms of bodily in- 
firmity, which are the usual attend- 
ants of the decline ot lite. His con- 
stitution, though never apparently 
strong, was remarkably sound ; 
and although his manner of living 
was sociable, and at no time repug- 
nant to moderate indulgences, it had 
on the whole been temperate. The 





practice of regular exercise im the 
open air, and his frequent journeys, 
had happily counteracted the injury 
his health must otherwise have sus- 
tained from his habits of intens 
study. His faculties were still re 
markably entire; and although s 
slight failure of memory, and some 
abatement of that quickness of 4p- 
prehension for which he was s0 
much distinguished, gave the first 
intimation ot a diminished vigour ot 
mind, he was not only able to coe 
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es, but to relish the society of his 
fiends, and solace himself with his 
ysual literary occupations. 

“He continued to enjoy those 
small and select eveuing parties, 
which usually met at his house, dur- 
‘ne the winter and summer sessions, 
without invitation; where, from 
the agreeable intermixture of the 

ts, literary conversation was 
happily blendedjwith innocent mirth 
wd pleasantry. Atthose meetings, 
twas the envied privilege of a few 
of his younger friends, to find a 
le; and the graver conversation 
ofa Smith, a Blair, anda Fergusson, 
wasagreeably tempered and enliven- 
ed by the native wit, the splendid 
dilities, and the engaging manners 
ofa Cullen; or the sprightly 
facy, and whimsical eccentricity 
of a Boswell. 

“ He attended regularly, even to 
the last period of his life, the meet- 
ings of the Philosophical Society, 
ad took an active share in their 
proceedings. ‘The plan of the for- 
mation of the Royal 
Edinburgh was at that time in ag.- 
lation, and he entered warmly into 
a sheme which promised to pro- 
mote his favourite objects, the im- 
provement of literature and useful 
cence. But the period Was now 
it hand, which was to close his 
course of virtue and beneficence. 
“In the beginning of the year 1782, 
when he had now nearly completed 
his 86th year, he was seized with a 
disorder of the bowels ; a complaint 
which, from being attended with no 
pain, gave him for a considerable 
lime very little apprehension. Per- 
ctiwing, however, after some mouths, 

though perhaps retarded in its 
Progress, the disease had not yielded 
© medicine or regimen, he began, 
‘wards the end of summer, to re- 
gard it as likely to terminate fatally, 
that even at no distant period. 
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Meanwhile, his family and friends, 
who saw him in the possession of 
his usual cheerfulness and vivacity, 
and still applying with ardour to bis 
accustomed pursuits, took no alarm ; 
and the tender regard which he felt 
for-Mrs, Drummond, prevented him 
from imparting to her his own ap- 
prehensions. 
‘« In the course of this summer, his 
correspondence was frequent with 
his much valued friend Dr. Reid, 
on various topics of philosophy ;— 
a correspondence which, notwith- 
standing the dissimilarity of charac- 
ter in many respects between these 
wo eminent men, had now subsist- 
ed, for a Jong period of years, with 
the most perfect cordiality and 
mutual esteem. On this subject, I 
ain happy to avail myself ofa testi- 
mony most honourable to both ;—a 
testimony the more valuable, that it 
is the resuit, not only of a discrimi- 
nating judgment, but of an intimate 
acquaintance aud friendship, with 
both the persons to whom it relates : 
“With one very distinguished cha- 
‘‘ racter, the late Lord Kames,” 
says Mr. Stewart, ‘‘ he (Dr. Reid) 
‘lived in the most cordial and affec- 
 tionate friendship, notwithstand- 
‘ ing the avowed opposition of their 
‘ sentiments, on some moral ques- 
‘tions, to which he attached the 
‘‘ oreatest importance, Both of 
‘* them, however, were the friends 
‘© of yirtue and of mankind; and 
‘both were able to temper the 
‘ warmth of free discussion, with 
“the forbearance and good hue 
‘*mour founded on reciprocal es- 
‘teem. No two men, certainly, 
“ever exhibited a more striking 
«« contrast in their conversation, or 
‘in their constitutional tempers :-— 
“ the one slow and cautious in his 
** decisions, even on those topics 
“which he had most diligently 
studied ; reserved and silent in 
** promis 
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** promiscuous society; and retain- 
** ing, after all his literary eminence, 
“‘ the same simple and unassuming 
* manners which he brought from 
** his country residence :—the other, 
** lively, rapid, and communicative ; 
“accustomed by his professional 
** pursuits, to wield with address the 
** weapons of controversy, and not 
** averse to a trial of his powers on 
*“ questions the most foreign to his 
** ordinary habits of inquiry. But 
‘“« these characteristical differences, 
“while to their common friends 
** they lent an additional charm to 
*‘ the distinguishing merits of each, 
** served only to enliven their social 
** intercourse, and to cement their 
** mutual attachment.” 

‘ A family event which took 
lace about this time, gave Lord 
a the most sincere satisfaction, 
This was the marriage of his only 
son, Mr. Druinmond-Home, to Miss 
Jardine, daughter of an old and va- 
Jued friend, the Reverend John 
Jardine, D. D. one of the ministers 
of Edinburgh, It was the only cir- 
cumstance wanting to his domestic 
felicity, and that of his excellent 
spouse. It had been long and car- 
nestly wished for by both ; and no 
connexion which their son could 
form, could be more entirely ap- 
proved; as they saw in that union 
the prospect of all the happiness that 
the talents and virtues of a wife can 
ensure to her husband. 

‘During the summer term of 
1782, Lord Kames gave the most 
regular attendance on his official 
duty in the courts of Session and 
Justiciary, and at the end of the 
term, wert, as usual, with his fami- 
ly to Blair-Drummond. As his de- 
cline was now too visible, Mrs. 
Drummond became  solicitons to 
prevail with him to exeuse Hitmself 
trom attending the autumn circuit ; 
but no intreaty to that purpose was 
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of any avail: “ It is very possible.” 
aid he to his daughter-in-law, 

that this journey may shorten my 
* life a little space: but what then? 
“ have I not iy ed long cnouch >?” 

_“ On his return from the circuit, 
his strength decreased daily, and he 
was no longer able to take his aceus. 
tomed walks over his grounds: by 
the serenity and cheerfulness of his 
temper remained unabated, hy 
spent a great part of the day in 
study ; and in the evenings took 
much delight in conversing with his 
family, and in hearing his daughter. 
in-law read to him. His bookseller, 
Mr. Creech, with whom he was in 
the habit of frequent and familiar 
correspondence, having informed 
him that a new edition would soon 
be wanted of his Sketches of the 
History of Man, he employed him- 
self occasionally in making correc. 
tions, not merely of the style, but, in 
several places, of the thought and 
argument. On this subject, the 
following letter to Mrs, Montagu, 
when we consider the circumstan- 
ces under which it was written, 
(within avery weeks of his death), 
is a wonderful specimen of intellec- 
tual power : 

« BlairDrummond, 
Oct, 2y, 1782. 

‘ My good, my cordial friend, 

* Decay is stamped upon what- 
ever passes in this world. Even 
sacred friendship has this fatal 
tendency to dissolution, and to 
preserve it for any length of time 
in vigour, requires good offices, 
or at least a frequent commnnict 
tion of sentiments. The Jatter 
only is in my power ; and as there 
are few things I value above you! 
friendship, [am resolved that you 
shall not forget me; 4 little men- 
tal sustenance from time to time 
will prevent decay. 


«In reviewing the Sketches of the 
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fhatory of Man, to prepare for a 
sew edition, | have discovered a 
capital omission, which I pur- 

io supply, at p. 208. vol. iv. 
Asof late years, I find a decay of 
memory with regard to things re- 
ceot, Lam not quite certain, whe- 
ther 1 may not have sent you a 
copy of my intended addition some 
little time ago. If I have, it is but 
throwing this letter into the fire. 
The addition is as fallows : 

‘Some philosophers there are, 
not indeed so hardened in scepti- 
cism, as to deny the existence ofa 
Deity. They acknowledge a self- 
existent Being; and seem willing 
to bestow on that Being, power, 
wisdom, and every other perfee- 
tion, But then they maintain, 
that the world, or matter at least, 
must also be self-existent. ‘Their 
argument is, that ex nihilo nihil fit ; 
that it is inconsistent to hold, that 
any thing can be made out of no- 
thing, ont of a nonentity. To con- 
sider nothing, or a wonens, as a mate- 
nal or substance out of which things 
can be formed, like a statue out of 
stone, or a sword out of iron, is, I 
acknowledge, a gross absurdity. 
But 1 perceive no absurdity or in- 
consistence in supposing that matter 
self was brought into existence by 
Almighty Power ; and the popular 
expression, that God made the world 
outof nothing, has no other mean- 
ing, than that He made the mate- 
nals,as well as the objects them- 
ives, It is true, that in the opera- 
tons of men, nothing can be pro- 
duced, but from antecedent mate- 
nals; and so accustomed are we to 
such operations, as nat readily to 
conceive how a thing can be brought 
mo existence without antecedent 
Materials, or, as it is commonly ex- 
Pressed, made out of nothing. But 
wil any man in sober sense venture 
® st bounds to Almighty Power, 
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where he cannot point out a clear 
inconsistence? It is indeed difficult 
to conceive a thing so remote from 
common apprehension ; but is there 
less difficulty in conceiving matier to 
exist without a cause, and to be en- 
titled to the awful appellation of 
Self-existent, like the Lord of the 
Universe, to whom a more exalted 
appellation cannot be given? Now, 
if it be within the utmost verge of 
possibility for matter to have been 
created, I conclude, with the high- 
est probability on my side, that it 
owes its existence to Almighty 
Power. Ditticulties about the crea- 
tion of matter, testify our ignorance ; 
but to argue from our ignorance of 
the mode of being of any thing, that 
it cannot be, bas always been held 
very weak reasoning. Our facul- 
ties are adapted to our present state, 
and perform their oftice in pertec- 
tion: but to complain that they do 
not reach the origin of things, is no 
less absurd, than to complain that we 
cannot ascend to the moon, in order 
to be acquainted with its inhabitants, 
‘ At the same time, itis a cam- 
fortable reflection, that the question, 
whether matter was created, or no, 
is a pure, inconsequential specula- 
tion, and that either side may be 
adopted without impicty. ‘Lo me, 
it appears more simple, and more 
natural, to hold it to be a work of 
creation, than to be self-existent, 
and consequently independent of the 
Almighty, either to create, or toan- 
nihilate. I cheerfully make the 
former an article in my creed; but 
without avathematizing those wha 
adopt the latter. I would, however, 
have it understood, that [ limit my 
concession to matter in its rude and 
chaotic state : I cannot possibly gu 
so far as to comprehend the world 
or universe in its orderly or syste- 
matic form. ‘That immense ma- 
chine, composed of parts without 
numbey, 
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number, so artfully combined as to 
fulfil an infinite variety of useful 
ends and purposes, must be the work 
of an Artist, the production of a 
Great Being, omniscient as well as 
omnipotent. To assign blind fata- 
Jity as the cause, is an insufferable 
absurdity. 

* You have heard, my dear Ma- 
dam, of the reeent event in my fa- 
mily. I never gave my son but one 
counsel, as to the choice of a wife, 
which was, to make personal merit 
his object, without regard to exter- 
nal circumstances, He has tollow- 
ed my advice; and never was a 
couple united upon more rational 
motives; for the choice followed 
upon a long acquaintance, at the 
commencement of which, neither of 
them had, or could have, any pros- 
pect of being united. 

‘ lever am, yours, &c. 

‘ Henry Home.’ 

‘Pp. S. If there should be any 
thing fitted to give offence in the 
passage quoted above, of which I 
am not sensible, | beg to be inform- 
ed of it: and for this reason, request 
you would shew it to some of the 
Bishops of your acquaintance, by 
whose opinion [ shali be regulated,’ 


“* Sensible of his rapid decline, his 
family now became extremely anx- 
ious for his removal to Edinburgh ; 
in the faint hope, that some benefit 
might arise from the excellent me- 
dical advice of which he would 
there have the advantage : and al- 
though he had not himself the sinal- 
lest hope of that kind, he willingly 
acquiesced in the proposal, trom 
motives of a different nature. Be- 
ides gratifying the carnest wishes of 
Mrs. Drummond, as the winter 
session was now near at hand, he 
pleased himself with the thought, 
that he might be able to continue, 
to the last hours of his life, in the 
exercise of his duty. 
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“ For the following interesting 
particulars, J am indebted to the 
1uformatioh of his daughter-in-law 
to whom alone they were known. 
and I am anxious to rive them ne 
nearly as I can, in her owy words 
A very fow days before his de par- 
ture from Blair-Drummond, in , 
short walk which he took with her 
in the garden, he desired her to sit 
down by him on one of the benches; 
saying he felt himself much f. 
tigued; and adding, that he ws 
sensible he was now growing weaker 
every day. On _ her expressing q 
hope, that, on roing to town, his 
friend Dr. Cullen, who knew bis 
constitution, might be able to give 
him some advice that would be of 
service to him ; and that she flatter- 
ed herself, his disease had been ra. 
ther less troublesome to him for 
some time past; ‘* My dear child," 
said he, looking in her face with an 
earnest and animated expression, 
‘€ Don't talk of my disease: I have 
no disease but old age. I know that 
Mrs. Drummond and my son are of 
a different opinion ; but why should 
I distress them sooner than is neces 
sary. I know well, that no physi- 
cian on earth can do me the sinal- 
lest service: for } fee] that I am dy- 
ing; and I thank God that my 
mind is prepared tor that event. | 
leave this world in peace and good- 
will to all mankind.-—You know the 
dread I have had of outliving my 
faculties ; of that I trust there is 
now no great probability, as my 
body decays so fast —My lite has 
been a long one; and prosperous, 
on the whole, beyond my deserts 
but I would fain indulge the hope, 
that it has not been useless to my 
My last wish 


fellow-creatures. 
my dear 


regarded my son and you, t 
chitd: and J have lived to see 
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then poured forth a short but solemn 
snd impressive prayer. On leaving 
the garden, he said, This is my 
ist farewell to. this place: I think 
[shall never see it more. I go to 
town chiefly to satisfy Mrs, Dram- 
gond—otherwise I could willing}y 
have remained here. But go where 
| will, J am in the hands of Al- 
mighty God.” 

He left Blair-Drummond in the 
beginning of November; and the 
Court of Session meeting soon after, 
forthe winter, he went thither on 
the first day of the term, and took 
his seat with the rest of the Judges. 
He continued for some little time to 
attend the meetings of the court, 
ind to take his share in its usual bu- 
‘ness, but soon became sensible 
that his strength was not equal to 
the effort. On the last day of his 
wtendance, he took a separate and 
diectionate farewel] of each of his 
brethren. He survived that period 
only about eight days. He died on 
the 27th of December 1782, in the 
s7th yearofhis age. A letter which 
be wrote within a few days of his 
death to Lord Gardenstone, as a 
member of the Board of ‘Trustees 
lor Arts and Manufactures ; and a 
retsonal application which he made 
within the same period, to his friend 
Mr. Arbuthnot, the Secretary of the 
wme Board, in behalf of a very de- 
erving man, who had fallen into in- 
“gence, bear testimony, that his 
mind was occupied, even in its last 
woments, with matters of public 
foncern, and of private beneficence, 

“ Lord Kames was in his person 
*xtremel y tall, and of athin and slen- 
crmake. In his latter years, he 
had a considerable stoop in his gait 4 
cutwhen in the vigour of life, and 
Paticularly when in his dress of a 
barrister, his appearance is {said to 
have been uncommonly becoming. 

Scountenance, though not hand- 
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some, Was animated and intelligent, 
and was strongly marked by that be- 
nignity of disposition which was a 
prominent feature of his mind, In 
ordinary discourse, his accent and 
pronunciation were like those of 
the better educated of his country 
men ot the lastage. ‘The tone was 
not displeasing trom its vulgarity ; 
and though the idiom, and frequent- 
ly the phrases, were peculiar to the 
Scottish dialect, his language was 
universally intelligible. 

‘Asin the course of the preceding 
pages, I have not willingly omitted 
any circumstance that I thought 
truly descriptive of this eminent 
inan, either in an intellectual or 
moral point of view, where it could 
with propriety be introduced ; and 
have taken notice of the more dis- 
tinguished peculiarities of his man- 
ners, temper, and habits of life, it is 
unnecessary to add to the length of 
these memoirs, by any formal delie 
neation of bis character. A few 
circumstances, however, yet remain 
to be mentioned, which have either 
been too slightly touched, or which 
could not so easily find a place in 
the chain of the narrative. 

« A strong teature of Lord Kames’s 
disposition, Was an artless simplicity 
and ingenuity, which led him at all 
times to express without reserve 
both his feelings and his opinions. 
This propensity gave frequently an 
appearance of bluntuess of manner, 
which was apt to impress a stranger 
unfavourably, as erring against those 
lesser proprieties of behaviour, so 
necessary in the commerce of the 
world. But this impression was 
momentary ; the same frankness of 
nature displayed at once both the 
defect and its cause: it laid open 
the integrity of his character, and 
that pertect candour which, judging 
always most favourably of others, 


was unconscious of harbouring a 
thought 
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thought which required concealment 
or disguise. 

“ He had likewise acertain humor- 
ous playtulness, which, to those who 
knew him intimately, detracted no- 
thing trom the feeling of respect due 
to bis eminent talents and virtues. 
To such, it was the discincius ludus, 
et animi remissio of a Scipio or a 
L.elius, the pleasing relaxation of a 
great mind from the intense severity 
of its usual employments. ‘To those 
to whom he was less known, and to 
strangers, it might indeed convey 
the idea of a lightness, derogating 
from that dignity which one so na- 
turally associates with an eminent 
character. But this first impression, 
as in the former instance, was of no 
continuance. It was dispelled at 
once by that vigour of intellect which 
his conversation never faled to dis- 
play; and the same peculiarity 
which at first was blamed, became 
now both amusing and ingratiating, 
as it made every one feel perfectly 
at ease in his company. 

‘The playtulness of manner to 
which L have alluded, may have 
arisen in a great part trom the de- 
livht which he always took in the 
company and conversation of young 
persons of either SCX. A few ot 
these, who were more particularly 
his favourites, mingled in’ all his 
domestic parties. Its spouse, whose 
habits and affections were in every 
thing assimilated to his own, enjoyed 
equally the society of her younger 
temale friend; and generally had 
sone amiable and accomplished 
young person of her own sex who 
lived with ber and made a part af 
the family; especially in the coun- 
try; where the evenings were en- 
lvened by cheerful conversation, 
the perusal of some amusing works 
of fancy, or music, in which Lord 
Kames took particular pleasure. In 
the gaiety of spirits attending inges 
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nuous youth, and in the openness of 
character which accompanies that 
happy period ot life, it must be a 
hard and rugged nature that does 
not teel a temporary sympathy ; and 
a frequent repetition of any indy. 
gence or affection will impress 3 
permanent tone of mind, 

“* He had a high esteem and re. 
spect for the temale sex; regarding 
Woman in her true, and most dig- 
nified light, as the kindest partner 
of man’s social atlections, the solace 
of his cares and auxicties, the cordial 
friend in whom he never finds a 
rival. It was most natural, thatthe 
excellent qualities of his own part. 
ner should contribute much to this 
favourable opinion; which doubt. 
less was still increased by the inti- 
mate acquaintance and _ sincere 
friendships it was his lot to form, 
with some of the worthiest and 
most accomplished women of the 
last and present age, 

** His manner in conversation was 
extremely animated ; and he was 
ready to engage with tnterest in al- 
most every topic that occurred, whe- 
ther of ordinary life, literature, of 
science, Yet, though thus natus 
rally communicative, he was not lo- 
quacious ; nor was he ever apt, like 
some men of science, to harangue 
or lecture to his audience. Conver- 
sation was with hima free inter- 
change of sentiments ; and he was 
equally pleased to draw forth and 
listen to those of others, as to ex 
press his own. ‘Though fond of an 
urgument, he never betrayed the 
smallest heat of temper; but deli- 
vered his opinions with so much 
good humout and vivacity, as always 
to amuse and please, even where he 
failed to convince his antagonist. 

«“ There was indeed one subject of 
conversation, and that too one ot the 
most frequent in mixed compe 
in which he was never ae 4 
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fngly to engage. For the discus- 
con of those topics of a political na- 
wre, which make so great a part of 
the ordinary discourse in stich com- 
panies, he had a strong dislike. Al- 
lowing its due importance to that 
arte A privilege of British subjects, 
wexercise a free judgment on the 
enduct of their rulers, and openly 
« declare that judement, when it 
«the result of a candid and enlight- 
eved inquiry ; he regarded it as the 
height of folly and self-conceit in 
those persons of ordinary capacity 
and limited information, who have 
vo other knowledge ot public athairs 
than is supplied by the newspapers, 
orthe talk of the coftee-house, to 
vent their crude opinions on matters 
of state, or to decide on the conduct 
of ministers, and the counsels and 
measures of government. He saw 
lixewise, that the canvassing of to- 
pics of that sort in mixed society, 
has generally the effect of kindling 
the passions, and rousing those ani- 
mosities which embitter social inter- 
course, and keep up the spirit of 
faction. He therefore at no time 
introduced such subjects of 
course ; and when the conversation 
chanced to take that turn, which 
mrely happened among those who 
knew his dislike to ¢! em, he either 
took no part in it, or endeavoured to 
civert it by some timely pleasantry, 
or guide it with address into a differ- 
eatchannel. There is perhaps an- 
other reason, why that sort of dis- 
Course was peculiarly distasteful to 
him. He was naturally of a san- 
fuine disposition, and had nothing in 
“S temperament of that gloomy 
recast, and dispiriting anticipation 
“public evil, from any temporary 
~ 5 tagged misconduct, which 
‘“iishes the usyal topic of such 
“oVersation., It was his happy turn 
mind, to look to the bright side of 
“ery future prospect ; and with the 
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favourable opinion he possessed of 
human nature, and yet more, the 
trust he reposed in an overruling 
Providence, he was not disposed to 
see, in any change of circumstances, 
however unpromising, a just cause 
for that despondency, which in itself 
is one of the worst of evils. 

“* He had a strong sonse of that 
perfect rectitude of mind which is 
expected in the character of a Judge ; 
and thought it a derogation to sup- 
pose it possible, that any person 
deemed worthy to hold that office, 
should ajlow his iterest or his pas- 
sions In any case to sway or to per. 
vert his judgment. So powerful in- 
deed was this feeling, that he seem- 
ed toregard it in some measure as a 
personal injury, when the integrity 
of a chiet magistrate was on any 
occasion brought into question, or 
his character made the subject of 
censwe, ‘Thus, he felt strongly the 
indignity offered to the judicial cha- 
racter, by the publication of certain 
letters addressed to a chief justice of 
England, in which that great judge, 
whose probity and uprightness of 
inind were as conspicuous as his high 
abilities, was held forth to the pub- 
lic as prostituting his talents, and 
pervertiug justice, to serve the pur- 
poses of private malevolence and 
personal prejudice. So likewise he 
felt with regard to the Letters of 
Junius, which, allowing for the dis- 
play of talents, and for every orna 
ment they possess of style and com- 
po ition, be deemed a flagrant trans- 
gression of decorum, and a disgust- 
ing picture of the rancour of party- 
spifit. It was indeed difficult for 
him at any time, to separate the idea 
of personal satire from a malignity 
of nature, under whatever form if 
appeared, 

‘« Tt was in such instances as I 
have mentioned, that he frequently 
expressed a doubt of the beneficial 
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effects of a liberty of the press, al- 
though so unlimited as what ts ge- 
nerally understood to prevail in this 
country. ‘The free publication of 
certain speculative opinions in poli- 
tics and theology, is allowed to be 
attended with dangerous consequen- 
ces ; yet the press furnishes, at the 
same time, the means of exposing 
and refuting those opinions; and 
truth and good sense will ultimately 
prevail over folly and error, But 
the calunmies of which an individual 
is the object, adinit frequently of no 
remedy: fortune and tame may be 
fost beyond recovery 5 oF the un- 
happy victim perish at once, the 
maartyr of ‘© a wounded spirit.” 

*€ In retleeting on the whole tenor 
of this long and active lite, and par- 
ticularly on the wondertul industry 
displayed in the composition of those 
numerous works which Lord Kames 
has left to posterity, while a great 
portion of his time was necessarily 
engrossed by his public duties, we 
cannot avoid the belief, that he felt 
in a very strong degree the love of 
reputation, and that this was indeed 
a ruling principle of his nature. 
But what is the love of reputation, 
but the desire to acquire the esteem 
of others; which cannot be pur- 
chased, unless by the possession of 
these qualities, and the performance 
of those actions that deserve esteem ? 
He acknowledged, therefore, with 
pride, his sensibility to that generous 
passion ; and attending to its uni- 
versal influence on all but the most 
degraded of the species, he justly ac- 
counted it an useful and beautiful 
part of the moral structure of man ; 
and one of the many instances in 
which the selfish and social princi- 
ples of his nature, are happily con- 
ciliated and united. 

*Of the principal doctrines of Lord 
Kames’s philosophy, 1 have occa- 
sionally taken notice, in the short 
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accounts I have endeavoured to Bie 
of those works of his, in which they 
are contained. A summary of them 
may be found in the Recapitulation 
at the end of his Essays on the Priy. 
ciples of Morality and Natural Re. 
ligion, and in the excellent Prayer 
which concludes that work. 

“Ona comprehensive view of his 
speculative epinions, they will be 
found to bear, in many points, a 
strong affinity to the more rational 
doctrines of the Stoical School, both 
as they relate to the system of the 
universe, the moral conduct of man, 
and the pursuit of the highest bap- 
piness of his nature. Believing the 
Whiverse to be the work of anal. 
Wise and supremely beneficent Be- 
ing, whose providence continues to 
Superintend and regulate every part 
of that complicated machine, he re- 
garded the whole system to be so 
contrived, as both by its physical 
and moral laws, to produce the 
greatest possible sum of general 
good. Man he considered as an in- 
strument in the hand of God, to ac- 
Ccomplish that great purpose ; fitted 
by the active principles of his nature 
to contribute powerfully to that end; 
and having his moral frame so ad- 
mirably constituted, as to find his 
own chief happiness, while be most 
effectually promotes the welfare and 
happiness of his fellow-creatures. 

‘© In the free consent of man to 
fulfil this end of his being, by ac 
commodating his mind to the divine 
will, and thus endeavouring to dis 
charge his part in society, with 
cheerful zeal, with perfect integrity, 
with manly resolution, and with an 
entire resignation to the decrees of 
Providence, lies the sum and essence 
ot his duty. —- 

‘« But m one respect he differee 
essentially from the Stoical maxims 
at least from the more severe 
rigid philosophy of Epictetus, that, 
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ng every passion of the hu- 
man frame as a necessary and useful 
wrt of our constitution, it was, as 
ie conceived, the duty of the philo- 

and moralist, not to subdue 
wd extinguish, but to moderate and 
temper those affections and emo- 
tions, which, under just regulation, 
we the springs of individual felicity, 
wd of the welfare of society. 

“It was his firm persuasion, that 
ws the happiness of man, and the 
ght discharge of his duties are, by 
the order of nature, inseparable, it 
s most essential that he should form 


iproper estimate of the extent of 


those duties: and here, too, his 
opinions deviated conskierably trom 
the doctrines of the Stoical school. 
Asthe Stoics carried their notions 
t the duty of active benevolence so 
tras toembrace in its wide circle 
the whole of the human race ; as 
being all equally the creatures and 
the care of Providence, whose in- 
suments we are, for the general 
good; it was Lord Kames’s idea, 
that an affection so unbounded is 
msuitable to the limited capacity 
wd imperfect nature of man. As 
man is not capable, from the small 
‘tent of his powers, to promote the 
general happiness of the human 
re, $0 his natural affections do not 
prompt him to endeavour the ac- 
‘omplishment of an unattainable 
ject. These affections, instead of 
cing increased, are weakened by 
civision ; and universal benevolence, 
‘extending to a boundless multi- 
pacity of objects, would so divide 
ad parcel out the attention and 
fection of the individual, as to 
ewe him utterly at a loss where the 
*tve exercise of his duty should 
“git. The wiser economy of na- 
tare leave no such disproportion be- 
“een man’s abilities and his affec- 
“ons. The superior love which he 
‘ams to his relations and friends, 
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clearly indicates them as the first 
objects of the social duties; a share 
of his affection remains for the 
worthiest of his neighbuurs and ac 
quaintance; but the attraction is 
diminished, as its sphere extends, 
till it becomes at length insensible. 
But here, according to Lord Kames’s 
notion, there occurs a_ beautiful 
contrivance of Nature to supply the 
want of benevolence to distant ob- 
jects. The abstract ideas of coun- 
try, religion, government, nay hu- 
man nature or mankind itself, have 
a power of exciting our benevolence, 
when nearer and stronger claims 
exist not to supplant it. “ The 
particular objects under each of 
these classes, considered singly and 
apart, may have litde or no torce to 
produce affection ; but when com- 
prehended under one general view, 
they become an object that dilates 
and warms the heart.” It is in this 
sense only, according to his notion, 
that man is endowed with a princi- 
ple of universal benevolence. 

« But within that smaller sphere of 
the affections, which is circumscrib- 
ed by the ties of kindred, friends, 
acquaintance, and tellow-cilizens, 
how ample, how rich a field for 
that active virtue in which consists 
the supreme happiness of man ; how 
noble a triumph in regulating his 
own desires, correcting his errors, 
and subduing those evil passions, 
which are the worst enemies of his 
peace: How glorious a reward in 
the animating thought, that in this 
transitory state, he has been a mini- 
ster of good to his fellow-creatures, 
and that even a distant posterity 
may acknowledge him its benefac- 
tor ! 

«« On these worthy principles was 
formed the life of that eminent man, 
of whorn I have endeavoured to 
present a picture in these Memoirs, 
And however faint and imperfect 
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that delineation may be; as I am 
conscious of having, to the utmost 
of my power, endeavoured to give it 
the characters ot truth and fidelity, 
bam not without the pleasing hope, 
that with these fair intentions, the 
utility of the purpose may plead in 
excuse for the errors and defects of 
its execution. —A_ biographical ac- 
count of a man of letters is necessa- 
rily, in a great measure, the history 
of his writiugs: But as a natural 
curiosity thence arises tor every thing 
that personally regards an eminent 
character, a separate department is 
opened to the biographer, in the de- 
tails of his public and private life ; 
his manners, his habits, and his oc- 
cupations. Nor are these without 
their use; for they realize and em- 
body the image im the mind, and 
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give form and features to that pic 
ture, which would otherwise Ana 
vague and abstract to be distinetiy 
figured by the imagination. If to 
both of these sources of rational ip. 
terest, another should yet be added 
and the labours and the life of an My 
dividual should be found to extend 
their influence in a most sensible 
degree to his age and country, the 
subject they present becomes alto- 
gether one of the most useful and 
engaging that are to be found in the 
varied fields of literature. But in 
proportion to the magnitude, is the 
difficulty of treating such a subject ; 
and how justly may he who has 
rashly adventured on this srduous 
task, dread the sterm reproof, 

“ ‘Tecum habita, et ndris quam sit tibi 


he 


curta suppellex ! 
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(From Dr. Beatrry’s 


oe ORD NELSON sailed from 

St. Helen's in the 
with the Eurvalus frigate, on the 
morning of the 15th of September 
1805, to take the command of the 
British fleet cratsing before Cadiz. 
On the isth he appeared otf Ply- 
mouth; where he was joined by 
his Mayesty’s ships Thunderer and 
Ajax, with which he proceeded for 
his destined station. On the 20th 
he communicated by private signal 
with the squadron under the com- 
mand of Rear-admiral Stirling, 


\ ictory, 


which passed within a few miles of 


the Victory ; and the same day at 
noon, spoke his majesty’s ship Le 
Decade, having on board rear-ad- 
miral Sir Richard Bickerton, who 
was on his return to England for 
the recovery of his health. 


Authentic Narrative.) 


‘¢ Some bad weather and adverse 
winds were experienced by the 
Victory in crossing the Ray of Bis- 
cay, and on the 27th Cape St. Vin- 
cent was seen. Lord Nelson had dis- 
patched the Euryalus ahead on the 
preceding day, to acquaint admiral 
Collingwood with his approach, 
and to direct, that no salute should 
take place, nor any public compli- 
ments be paid to his flag, on his as- 
suming the command, as he wished 
the enemy to be kept ignorant of 3 
reinforcement being received by the 
British fleet. In the evening of the 
asth, the Victory joined the fleet, 
now consisting of twenty-seven ships 
of the line, meluding the Victory, 
Ajax, and Thunderer ; the city o 
Cadiz was seen distant about fifteen 
miles, with the combined fleets # 
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; and admiral Louis, with 
fve or six ships under his com- 
mind, close in shore, watching the 
motions of the enemy. 

«Qn the 29th, prompt and deci- 
sive measures were adopted to pre- 
vent the enemy from receiving any 
supplies of provisions by sea, which 
bis lordship was informed they 
were very much distressed for: 
cruisers were stationed off the Capes 
SM. Vincent, St. Mary's, and Tra- 


falgar ; and the frigates Euryalus 


and Hydra were ordered to keep ott 


the entrance of Cadiz. His lord- 
ship now retired with the fleet to 
the vicinity of Cape St. Mary’s, 
about fifty or sixty miles westward 
of Cadiz; keeping up a constant 
communication with the frigates in 
shore, by means of three or four 
ships of the line placed at conveni- 
ent intervals for distinguishing the 
signalsofeach other. ‘This distance 
from the enemy's port was preserved 
by his lordship, to prevent them 
from being speedily acquainted with 
the force of the fleet under his com- 
mand ; and that he might avoid the 
necessity of bearing up in bad wea- 
ther, and running with the fleet 
through the straits of Gibraltar 
when the westerly gales prevailed : 
as the inconvenience of being forced 
into the Mediterranean, had been 
felt by the former conmanders-in- 
chief ; and would now have attord- 
eda favourable opportunity to the 
ewemy of effecting their escape 
from Cadiz, or at all events have 
tendered their obtaii lug supplies 
less difficult, 

“On the Ist of October admiral 
Lou ¥ joined the fleet, with a part of 
us squadron (the Canopus, Spencer, 
and Tisre), from before Cadiz ; and 
j . 6s, 
“eparted the next day with those 
ships, the Queen and the Zealous, 
lor Gibraltar, to procure a supply ot 

j 


Provisions, stoles. and Water. “ bhi h 


iT 
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they were much in want of. On 
the 4th he rejoined with his squa- 
dron ; having received intelligence 
from the Euryalus by telegraph, 
that the French ships in Cadiz were 
embarking their troops, and prepar- 
ing to sail. Lord Nelson, however, 
conceived this to be merely intended 
as a stratagem to draw him nearer to 
Cadiz, for the purpose of obtaining 
a knowledge of his torce ; and there- 
fore directed admiral Louis to pro- 
ceed in the execution of the orders 
before delivered to him. 

‘* Between the 7th and the 13th 
hislordship was reinforced by the 
Royal Sovereign, Bellisle, Defiance, 
Agamemnon, and Africa, from Eug- 
land, and the Leviathan trom Gib- 
raltar. The Agamemnon, sir Fd- 
ward Berry, joined on the 13th; 
with intelligence that she had been 
chased on the coast of Portugal a 
tew days before by an enemy's squa- 
dron, consisting of six sail of the line. 

“On the 13th in the evening, sif 
Robert Calder, in his majesty'’s ship 
the Prince of Wales, parted company 
with the tleet, on his returi to kng- 
land. His departure lord Nelson 
had some days before evinced an 
anxious wish to procrastinate, and 
was heard chat very day to declare 
his firm belief that the combined 
tleets would be at sea in the course 
of ten days or a fortnight. 

“ On the 18th the Donegal, cap 
tain Malcolm, left the tleet tor Gib- 
raltar. Onthe 10th his majesty’s 
ships the Colossus, Murs, Defence, 
and Agamemuon, formed the cer- 
don of communication with the fn- 
gates in shore: the tieet was lying 
to. About half past nine in the 
morning, the Mars, being one of 
the ships nearest the fleet, repeated 
the sienal from the ships further su 
shore, that \{ the enemy were com- 
iug out of port.’ Lord Nelson im 


mediately ordered the general signal 
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to be made, with two guns, for a 
chace in the south-east quarter, The 
wind was now very light, and the 
breezes partial, mostly trom the 
south-south-west. ‘The fleet made 
ail possible sail: and about two 
o'clock the Colossus and Mars re- 
peated signals from the ships in 
shore, communicating the welcome 
intelligence of ‘* the enemy being at 
sea.’ ‘This cheered the minds of all 
on board, with the prospect ot real- 
izing those hopes of meeting the ene- 
my which had been so long and so 
sanguinely entertained. It was well 
known to his lordship, that all the 
enemy's ships had the iron hoops on 
their masts painted black ; whereas 
the British ships, with the exception 
of the Bellisle and Polyphemus, had 
theirs painted yellow: and as he 
considered that this would serve tor 
a very good mark of distinction in 
the heat of battle, he made known 
this circumstance to the fleet, and 
ordered the Bellisle and Polyphemus 
to paint their hoops yellow ; but 
the evening being far advanced when 
the signal was made to thesia tor this 
purpose, his lordship, fearit Md that it 
might not be distinetly anderstood, 
sent the Entreprenante cutter to 
them to communicate the order. 

‘* During the night the fleet con- 
tinned steering to the south-east 
under all sail, in expectation of sce- 
mg the enemy; and at day-break on 
the 20th found itself in the entrance 
of the straits of Gibraltar, but no- 
thing of the enemy to be discovered, 
The fleet now wore, and made sail 
tothe north-west; and at seven in 
the morning, the Pharbe was seen 
making signals for ‘* the enemy 
bearing north.” At eight o'clock 
the Victory hove to; and admiral 
Collingwood, with the captains of 
the Mars, Colossus, and Detence, 
came on board, to receive instruc- 
tons from his lordship; at eleven 
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minutes past nine they returned tg 
their respective Ships, and the Heer 
ae yy te be northward, 
creased and blew deh bo nd 
en ; which . eee 
a; excited much 
apprehension en board the Victory, 
lest the enemy might be forted ig 
return to port. The look-out ships, 
however, made several signals for 
seeing them, and to report their 
force and bearings. His lordship 
was at this time on the poop ; and 
turning round, and observing a 
group of midshipmen assembled to. 
gether, he said to them witha 
smile, ‘ This day or to-morrow will 
be a fortunate ope for you, young 
men,” alluding to their being pro 
moted in the event of a victory. 

‘© A little before sun-set the Eu- 
ryalus communicated intelligence 
by telegraph, that ‘ the enemy ap 
peared determined to voto the west- 
ward.” His lordship upen this, or- 
dered it to be signified to captain 
Blackwood (of that ship) by signal, 
that « he depended on the Euryalus 
for keeping sight of the enemy dur- 
ing the night.” ‘The night signals 
were so clearly and distinctly are 
I inced by his lordship, and so well 
understood by the respective cape 
tains, that the enemy’s motions con- 
tinued to be made known to him 
with the createst facility throughout 
the night: a certain number of guns, 
with false fires and blue lights, ane 
nounced their altering their course, 
wearing, and making o1 shortening 
sail; and signals commanicating 
such changes were repeated by the 
look-out ships, from the Ruryalus 
to the Victory. 

“« The « nemy wore twice during 
the night: which evolution was con- 
sidered by his lordship as shew- 
ing an intention, on their part, 
keeping the port of Cadiz open; 
and made him apprehend that on 
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veing the British fleet, they would 
eject their retreat thither betore he 
ould bring them to a general action. 
He was therefore very caretul not 
approach their fleet near evough 
w be seen by them before morning. 

“The British fleet wore, about 
eo o'clock in the morning ; and 
éood on the larboard tack with their 
heads to the northward, carrying 
heir topsails and foresails, and anxi- 
asly expecting the dawn of day, 
When that period arrived, the com- 
bined fleets were distinctly seen from 
he Victory's deck, formed in a close 
ine of battle ahead on the starboard 
uck, standing to the south, and 
vout twelve miles to leeward. 
They consisted of thirty-three ships 
of the line; four of which were 
three<deckers, and one of seventy 
runs: the strength of the British 
leet was twenty-seven ships of the 
line; seven of which were three- 
deckers, and three of sixty-four 
euns. Lord Nelson had, on the 10th, 
sued written instructions to the ad- 
mirals and captains of the fleet in- 
dwidually, pointing out his intended 
mode of attack in the event of meet- 
ng the enemy ; and now, previ- 
ously to appearing himself on deck, 
ve directed captam Hardy to make 
ihe necessary signals for the order 
ad disposition of the tleet accord- 
ingly. 

“His lordship came upon deck 
oon after day-light : ‘he was dressed 
8 usual in bis admiral’s frock-coat, 
searing on the left breast four stars 
af diferent orders, which he always 
¥ore with his common apparel. He 
cwplayed excellent spirits, and ex- 
pressed his pleasure at the prospect 
‘ging a tatal blow to the naval 
mwer of France and Spain; and 
poke with confidence of olstaining 
signal Victory, notwithstanding the 
“ehotity of the british fleet, de- 

ring to captain Hardy that “ he 
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would not be contented with captur- 
ing less than twenty sail of the line.” 
He afterwards pleasantly observed 
that ‘‘the 2Ist of October was the 
happiest day in the year among his 
family,” but did not assign the rea- 
son of this. His lordship had pre- 
viously entertained a strong pre- 
sentiment that this would prove the 
auspicious day; and had several 
times said to captain Hardy and 
Dr. Scott (chaplain of the ship, and 
foreign secretary to the commander 
in chief, whose intimate friendship 
he enjoyed,) ‘the 21st of October 
will be our day.” 

‘¢ The wind was now from the 
west; but the breezes were very 
light, with a long heavy swell run- 
ning. The signal being made for 
bearing down upon the enemy in 
two lines, the British fleet set all 
possible sail. The lee line, con- 
sisting of thirteen ships, was led by 
admiral Collingwood in the Royal 
Sovereign ; and the weather line, 
composed of fourteen ships, by the 
commander-in-chiet in the Victory. 
His lordship had ascended the poop, 
to have a better view of both lines of 
the British fleet ; and while there, 
gave particular directions for taking 
down from his cabin the different 
fixtures, and for being very careful 
in removing the portrait of lady 
Hamilton: ‘* Take care of my 
guardian angel,” said he, addressing 
himself to the persons to be employ- 
ed in this business. Immediately 
after this he quitted the poop, and 
retired to his cabin for a few mi- 
nutes: where he committed to pa- 
per the following short but devout 
and fervent ejaculation, which must 
be universally admired as truly cha- 
racteristic of the christian hero, and 
the codicil to his will, which fol- 
lows It: 

‘May the great God whom I 
“worship, graut to my country, 
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*‘ and for the benefit of Europe in 
“* general, a great and glorious vic- 
‘tory; and may no misconduct in 


‘* any One tarnisk it, and may hu-- 


«* manity after victory be the predo- 
‘* minant feature inthe Btitish fleet ! 
For myself individually, [ commit 
my life to Him that made me ; 
and may His blessing alight on 
“my endeavours for serving my 
*€ country faithfully ! To Him I re- 
*€ sign myself, aid the just cause 
Which is entrusted to me to de- 
fend. Amen, Amen, Amen,” 


~ 


~ 


- 


_—— 


October 21st, 1805. Then in sight 
of the Combined beets of Franee 
and Spain, distant about ten miles. 


£ 


“Whereas the eminent services of 


“ Emma Hamilton, widow of the 
‘right hon. sir William Hamilton, 
** have been of the very greatest ser- 
*“ vice to my king and country, to 
‘‘ my knowledge, without ever re- 
‘cening any vteward trom either 
** our King or country ; 

‘ Kirst, that she obtained the 
“ king of Spain's letter, in 1700, to 
“his brother the king of Naples, 
Fe acquainting him of Lis iatention 
* to declare war against England ; 
“from which letter the mumstry 
‘sent out orders to the then sir 


‘Joho Jervis, to strike a stroke if 


as vpportanity ott ved, isainst either 
* the arsenals of Spaiu or her fleets: 
* that neither of these wus done, is 
‘pot the fault of lady Hamilton ; 
“the opportunity might have been 
*7 offerc 

‘© Secondiy 
‘der my 
‘* have returned the second time to 
Egypt, bad mot Jady Lfamilton’s 
influence wath the queen of Na- 


_— 


the British tleet un- 
command could 


never 


* 


| 
“7 pies caused ‘ tt i> to t) . Wi pte iV 
| 


the vovernur ot Syracuse, that he 


‘was to encourage the fleets being 
‘* supplied with every thing, should 
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‘they put into any port in as 
‘e We put into Syracuse, and re 
es ceived every supply; went to 
* Eyypt, and destroyed the French; 
‘¢ flect ; 
** Could T have rewarded thes 
services, | would not new c,’] 
upon my country ; but as that hos 
not been in my power, I jeave 
‘* Emma lady Iamjlicn thérefore 9 
legacy tomy king and country, that 
they wil! give her an ample pro- 
‘* vision to maintain her rank jp 
** life. 

‘*] also leave to the beneticence 
‘of my. country mya lopted daugh. 
“ ter,. Horatio Nelon J hompson ; 
* and I desire she v | use in luture 
the name ot Nelson only, 

‘* "These are the only favours I ask 
“of my king and country, at this 
“moment when L am going to fight 
“thew battle. May God biess my 
‘king and country, and all those I 
“* hold déar $ My relations it is need- 
‘< less to mention: they will at 
«* course Be amply provided for, 
‘* Nexson and Bronte, 
‘Witness, Henry Brackwoon, 
TY. M. Harpy.” 


~ 


‘Lhe prayer and codicil were both 
written with his lordship’s own hand, 
within three hours betore the com- 
mencement of the engagement. 

As the \ ICLOTS drew hear to the 
enemy, his lordship, accompanies 
by captain Hardy, and the captatts 
of the four frigates (Euryalus, Naiad, 
Sirius, and Pharbe) who had beea 
called on beard by signal to receive 
visited the different 


imstructholls, ' 
lle addresseu 


decks of the ship. 
the crew at their several quarters, 
admonishing them agaist tiring 
sinele shot without bemg sare 
their ubject : and expressed hunse.t 
to the ofticers highly satisfied will 
their 


is 
the arrangements mice al 


spective stations. 
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It was now plainly perceived by 
dion board the are that from 
the very compact line w iich the ene- 
ny had formed, they were deter- 
mined to make one great effort to 
ndpver in some measure their long 
jot naval reputation. ‘They wore in 
accession about twenty minutes past 
wren o'clock ; and stood on the lar- 
hoard tack, with their heads toward 
(diz. They kept a good deal of 
ail set; steering about two points 
fom the wind, with top-sails shiver- 
ag. Their van was particularly 
dosed, having the Santissima Trini- 
dada and the Bucéntaur the ‘ninth 
adtenth ships, the latter the flag- 
ship of admiral Villeneuve : but as 
the admirals of the combined fleets 
declined shewing their flags till the 
heat of the battle was over, the for- 
mer of these ships was onty dis- 
tinguished from the rest by her hav- 
ing four decks; and lord, Nelson 
ordered the Victory to be steered tor 
her bow, . 

“Several officers of the ship now 
cmminicated to each other their 
entiments of anxiety for his lord- 
ship’s personal safety, to which every 
other consideration “seemed to give 
vay. Indeed all were confident ot 
runing a glorious victory, but the 
pprehensious for his lordship were 
meat and general; and the surgeon 
mde known to Doctor Scott his 
cars that his lordship would be made 
Ne objectof the enemy’s marksmen, 
wd his desire that he might be en- 
treated by somebody to cover the 
“son his coat with a handkerchief. 
Vector Scott and Mr. Scott (public 
‘eretary) both observed, however, 
“atsuch a request would have no 
“Beet, as they knew his lordship’s 
‘iiments on the subject so well, 
at they were sure he would be 
‘SY displeased with whoever 
nid take the liberty ot recom- 

Naing any Ghange in his dress on 
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this account : and when the surgeon 
declared to Mr, Scott that he would 
avall himself of the opportunity of 
‘making his sick-report for the day, 
to submit his sentiments to the ad- 
mira], Mr. Scott replied, ‘‘ take care, 
doctor, what you are about ; I would 
not be the man to mentior such a 
matter to him.” The surgeon not- 
withstanding persisted in his’ design, 
and remained on deck to find a pro- 
per opportunity for addressing his 
lordship; but this never occurred, 
as his lordship continued occupied 
with the captains of the frigates (to 
whom he was explaining his inten- 
tidns respecting the services they 
were to perform during the battle) 
tilla short time before the enemy 
opened their fire on the Royal So- 
vereign, when-lord Nelson ordered 
all persons not stationed on the quar- 
ter-deck or poop to repair to their: 
proper quarters; and the surgeon, 
much concerned at this disappoint- 
ment, retired from the deck with 
several other officers. 

‘The boats on the quarters of 
the ship being found in the way of 
the guns, were now lowered down, 
and t4wed astern, Captain Black- 
wood, of the Euryalus, remained on 
board the Victory till a few minutes 
betore the enemy began to fire upon 
her. He represented to his lord- 
ship, that his flag-ship would be 
singled out and much pressed by 
the enemy; and suggested the propri- 
ety therefore of permitting one or 
two ships of his line to go ahead of 
the Victory, and lead her into ac- 
tion, which might be the means of 
drawing in some measure the ene- 
my’s attention from her. - To this 
lord Nelson assented, and at half 
past nine o'clock he ordered the Te- 
meraire and Leviathan by signal (the 
former of which ships, being close 
to the Victory, was hailed by his 
lordship) to go ahead for that pur- 
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pose; but from the light breeze 
that prevailed they were unable, 
notwithstanding their utmost efforts, 
to attain their intended stations. 
Captain Blackwood foresaw that this 
would be the case ; and as the Vic- 
tory still continged to carry all her 
sail, he wished captain Hardy to ac- 
quaint his lordship, that unless her 
sail was in some degree shortened, 
the two ships just mentioned could 
not sueceed in getting ahead previ- 
ously to the enemy's line being forc- 
ed; this however, captain Hardy 
declined doing, as he conceived his 
lordship’s ardour to get into battle 
would on no account suffer such a 
measure. 

« About half an hour before the 
enemy opened their fire, the memo- 
rable telegraphic signal was made, 
that ‘* England expects every man 
will do his duty,” which was spread 
and received throughout the fleet 
with enthusiasm, It is impossible 
adequately to describe by any lan- 
guage the lively emotions excited 


in the crew of the Victory when 


this propitious communication was 
made known to them: confidence 
and resolution were strongly pour- 
trayed in the countenance of all ; 
and the sentiment generally express- 
ed to each other was, that they 
would prove to their country that 
day, how well British seamen could 
‘* do their duty” when led to bate 
by their revered admiral, The sig- 
nal was afterwards made to ‘ pre- 
pare to anchor after the close of the 
day ;” and union-jacks were hoisted 
at the fore-top-mast and top-gallant 
stays of each ship, to serve as a dis- 
tinction from the enemy’s, in con- 
formity with orders previously is- 
sued by the commander-in-chief, 
By his lordship’s directions also, the 
ditterent divisions of the fleet hoist- 
edthe St. George's or white ensign, 
being the colours of the commun. 
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der-in-chief : this was done to pir. 
vent confusion trom occurring duy. 
ing the battle, through a variety of 
national flags. ya 

% ‘The Royal Sovereign now made 
the signal by telegraph, that « the 
enemy's commander-in-chief yas 
in a frigate.” This mistake arose 
from one of their frigates making 
many signals. Lord Nelson order. 
ed his line to be steered about two 
points more to the northward thay 
that of the second in command, foy 
the purpose of cutting off the re- 
treat of the enemy's van to the port 
ot Cadiz; which was the reason of 
the three leading ships of admiral 
Collingwood’s line being engaged 
with the enemy previously to those 
of the pbc ng Maye line. 

‘* The enemy began to fire on 
the Royal Sovereign at thirty mi- 
nutes past eleven o'clock: in ten 
minutes after which she got under 
the stern of the St. Anna, and com- 
menced a fire on her. Lieutenant 
Pasco, signal officer of the Victory, 
was heard to say, while looking 
through his glass,, ‘‘ there isa top- 
gallant-yard gone.” His lordship 
eagerly asked, ‘* whose top-gallant- 
yard is that gone ? Is it i Royal 
Sovereign’s ?” aud on being answer- 
ed by Lieutenant Pasco in the nega- 
tive, and that it was the enemy’s, 
he smiled, and said ; ‘ Collingwood 
is doing well.” 

‘* At fifty minutes past eleven the 
enemy opened their fire on the com- 
mander-in-chief. They shewed great 
coolness in the commencement o 
the battle; for as the Victory ap- 
proached their line, their ships). 
ing immediately ahead of her ane 
acruss her bows, fired only one gua 
at a time, to ascertain whether she 
was yet within their range. vga 
was frequently repeated by ¢ ight P 
nine of their ships, till at length 3 


shot passed through the Victory» 
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pain-top-gallant sail; the hole in 
ghich being discovered by the ene- 
ny, they immediately opened their 
hoadsides, supporting an awful and 
yemendous fire. In a very short 
ime afterwards, Mr. Scott, public 
gcretary to the commander-in-chief, 
was killed by a cannon-shot while 
in conversation with captain Hardy. 
lord Nelson being then near them, 

in Adair of the marines, with 
the assistance of a seaman, endea- 
voured to remove the body from his 
ordship’s sight ; but he had already 
observed the fall of his secretary ; 
snd now said with anxiety, © is that 
poor Scott that is gone ?” and on be- 
mg answered in the affirmative by 
captain Adair, he replied, ‘* poor 
fellow '” 

“ Lord Nelson and captain Hardy 
walked the quarter-deck in conver- 
sition for some time after this, while 
the enemy kept up an incessant rak- 
ing fire. A double-headed shot 
struck one of the parties of marines 
dawn up on the poop, and killed 
tight of them ; when his lordship, 
perceiving this, ordered captain 
Adair to disperse his men round the 
ship, that they might not suffer so 
mach from being together, In a 
lew minutes afterwards a shot struck 
the fore-brace-bits on the quarter- 
deck, and passed between lord Nel- 
won and captain Hardy ; a splinter 
from the bits bruising captain Har- 
dy’s foot, and tearing the buckle 
from his shoe. ‘They both instant- 
ly stopped ; and were observed by 

officers on deck to survey each 

with inquiring Jooks, each 
Sipposing the other to be wounded. 
ror nan then smiled, and said, 
‘sis too warm work, Hardy, 

to last long ;” and declared that 
through all the battles he had been 
® he had never witnessed more 
aA Courage than was displayed by 
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the Victory’s crew on this occa- 
sion,” 

The Victory by this time, having 
approached close to the enemy’s van, 
had suffered very severely without 
firing a single gun: she had lost 
about twenty men killed, and had 
about thirty wounded, Her mizen- 
topmast, and all her studding-sails 
and their booms, on both sides were 
shot away ; the enemy’s fire being 
chiefly directed at her rigging, with 
a view to disable her before she could 
close with them, At four minutes 
past twelve o'clock she opened her 
fire, from both sides of her decks, 
upon the enemy; when captain 
Hardy represented to his lordship, 
that it appeared impracticable to 
pass the enemy’s line without going 
on board some of their ships,” Lord 
Nelson answered, ‘* I cannot help 
it , it does not signify which we run 
on board of; go on board which 
you please: take your choice.” 

“« At twenty-minutes past twelve 
the tiller-ropes being shot away, Mr, 
Atkinson, the master, was ordered 
below to get the helm put to port ; 
which being done, the Victory was 
soon run on board the Redoytable 
of seventy-fonr guns. On coming 
along-side and nearly on board oft 
her, that ship fired her broadside into 
the Victory, and immediately let 
down her lower-deck ports ; which, 
as has been sincelearnt, was done to 
prevent her from being boarded 
through them by the Victory’s crew, 
She never fired a great gun after 
this single broadside. A few mi- 
nutes atter this, the Temeraire fell 
likewise on board of the Redoutable, 
on the side opposite to the Victory ; 
having also an enemy’s ship, said to 
be La Fougneux, on board of her on 
the other side: so that the extraor- 
dinary and unprecedented ¢ircums 
stance occurred here, of four ships 
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of the line being on board of each 
other in the heat of battle ; forming 
as compact:a tier as if they had been 
moored together, their heads lying 
all the same way. The Temeraire, 
as was just before mentioned, was 
between the Redoutable and La 
Fougueux. The Redoutable com- 
menced a heavy fire of musquetry 
from the tops, which was continued 
for a considerable time with de- 
structive effect to the Victory’s crew : 
her great guns however being silent, 
it was supposed at different times 
that she had surrendered; and in 
consequence of this opinion, the 
Victory twice ceased firing upon 
her, by orders transmitted from the 
guarter-deck. 

** At this period, scarcely a per- 
son in the Victory escaped unhurt 
who was exposed to the enemy's 
musketry ; but there were frequent 
huzzas and cheers heard from be- 
tween the decks, in token of the 
surrender of different of the enemy's 
ships. An incessant fire was kept 
up from both sides of the Victory ; 
her larboard guns played upon the 
Santissima Trinidada and the Bucen- 
taur ; and the starboard guns of the 
middle and lower decks were de- 
pressed, and fired with a diminished 
charge of powder, and three shot 
each, into the Redoutable. This 
mode of firing was adopted by lieu- 
tenants Williams, King, Yule, and 
Brown, to obviate the danger of the 
Temeraire’s suffering from the Vic- 
tory’s shot passing through the Re- 
doutable ; which must have been 
the case if the usual quantity of 
powder, and,the common elevation 
had been given to the guns. A cir- 
cumstance occurred in this situation, 
which shewed in a most striking 
manner the cool intrepidity of the 
otticers and men stationed on the 
Jower deck of the Victory. When 
the guns on this deck were run out, 
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their muzzles came in 
with the Kedoutable’s ee 
consequently at every di 
there was reason to fear that the ene. 
my would take fire, and both the 
Victory and the Temeraire be ip. 
volved in her flames. Here then 
was seen the astonishing spectacle of 
the fireman of each gun standing 
ready with a bucket full of water, 
which, as soon as his gUN was dis. 
charged, he dashed into the enemy 
through the holes made in her side 
by the shot. 

** It was from this ship (the Re. 
doutable) that lord Nelson received 
his mortal wound. About fifteeg 
minutes past one o'clock, which was 
in the heat of the engagement, he 
was walking the middle of the 
quarter-deck with captain Hardy, 
and in the act of turning near the 
hatchway with his face towards the 
stern of the Victory, when the fatal 
ball was fired from the enemy's mi- 
zen-top ; which, from the situation 
of the two ships (lying on board of 
each other), was brought just abaft, 
and rather below,the Victory's maia- 
yard, and of course not more than 
fifteen yards distant from that part 
of the deck where his lordship stood. 
The ball struck the epaulette on his 
left shoulder, and penetrated his 
chest. He fell with his face on the 
deck. Captain Hardy, who wason 
his right (the side furthest from the 
enemy) and advanced some steps 
betore his lordship, on turing 
round, saw the — serjeant-major 
(Secker) of marines with two sea- 
meu raising him from the deck; 
where he had fallen on the same 
spot on which, a little betore, his 
secretary had breathed his last, with 
whose blood his lordship’s clothes 
were much soiled. Captain Hardy ex- 
pressed ahope that-he was not severely 
wounded ; to which the gallant chil 
replied : “ they have done for 
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at last, Hardy.”—** I hépe not,” 

captain Hardy. ‘* Yes,” 
replied his lordship ; “* my back- 
bone is shot through.’ 

Captain Hardy ordered the sea- 
men to carry the admiral to the 
cockpit ; and now two incidents 
gceurred strikingly chatacteristic of 
this great man, and strongly marked 
that energy. and reflection which in 
hisheroic mind rose superior even 
to the immediate consideration of 
his present awful condition. While 
themen were carrying him down 
the ladder trom the middle deck, 
his lordship observed that the tiller- 
ropes were not yet replaced; and 
desired-one of the midshipmen sta- 
toned there to go upon the gquarter- 
deck and remind captain Hardy of 
that circumstance, and request that 
nw ones should be immediately 
wwe. Having delivered this order, 
be took his handkerchiet frem his 
pocket and covered his face with it, 
that he might be conveyed to the 
cockpit at this crisis unnoticed by 
the crew. 

“Several wounded ofticers, and 
aout forty men, were likewise car- 
ned to the surgeon for assistance 
jat at this time: and some others 
bad breathed their last during their 
coaveyance below. Among the lat- 
ter were lieutenant William Andrew 
ham, and Mr. Whipple, captain’s 
cerk, The surgeon had just exa- 
mined these two officers, and found 
at they were dead, when his at- 
tention was arrested by several of 
ihe wounded calling to him, ‘« Mr, 
Beatty, lord Nelson is here: Mr, 
Beatty, the admiral is wounded.” 
‘i surgeon now, on looking round, 
“w the handkerchief fall from his 
erdship’s face ; when the stars on 
7 coat, which also had been cover- 
" by it, appeared. Mr. Burke the 
parser, and the surgeon, ran imme- 
ealely to the assistance of his lord- 
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ship, and took him from the arms of 
the seamen who had carried him be- 
low. In conveying him to one ot 
the midshipmen’s births, they stum-= 
bled, but recovered themselves with- 
out fallmg. Lord Nelson then in- 
quired who were supporting him : 
and when the surgeon informed 
him, his lordship replied, ‘* ah, Mr. 
Beatty ' you can do nothing forme. 
I have but a short time to live : my 
back is sho. through.” The surgeon 
said, ** he hoped the wound was not 
so dangerous as his lordship ima- 
gined, and that he might sull sure 
vive long to enjoy his glorious vic+ 
tory.” The reverend Dr. Scott, 
who had been absent in another part 
of the cockpit, admmistering le} 
monade to the wounded, now came 
instantly to his lordship; and in the 
anguish of grief wrung his hands, 
and said: ‘* Alas, Beatty, how prce 
phetic you were !” alluding to the 
apprehensions expressed by the sure 
geon for his Jordship’s safety previ« 
ous to the battle. 

‘* His lordship was laid upona 
bed, stripped of bis clothes, and cos 
vered witha sheet. While this was 
effecting, he said to Dr. Scott, 
‘Doctor, I told you so. Doetor, I 
am gone ;” and af'er a short pause, 
he added n a low voice, “ I have 
to leave lady Hamilton, and my 
adopted daughter Horatio, as a le- 
gacy tomy country.” The surgeon 
then examined the wound, assuring 
his lordship that he would not put 
him to mucb pain in endeavouring 
to discover the course of the ball; 
which he soonfound had penetrated 
deep into the chest, and had probably 
lodgedin the spine: This being ex- 
plained to his lordship, he replied, 
‘* he wasconfident his back was shot 
through.” ‘The back was then ex. 
amined externally, but without any 
injury being perceived; on which 
his lordship was requested by the 
surgeon 
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surgeon to make him acquainted 
with all his sensations. He replied, 
that ‘‘ he felt a gush of blood every 
minute within his breast: that he 
had no feeling in the lower part of 
_ his body: and that his breathing 
was difficult, and attended with very 
severe pain about that part of the 
spine where he was confident that 
the ball had struck; for,” said he, 
«‘ 1 felt it break my back.” These 
symptoms, but more particularly the 
gush of blood which his lordship 
complained of, together with the 
state of his pulse, indicated to the 
surgeon the hopeless situation of the 
case ; but till after the victory was 
ascertained and announced to his 
Jordship, the true nature of his 
wound was concealed by the surgeon 
from all on board except only cap- 
tain Hardy, Doctor Scott, Mr. 
Burke, and Messrs. Smith and Wes- 
temburg, the assistant surgeons. 
«The Victory’s crew cheered 
whenever they observed an enemy’s 
shipsurrender. On one of these oc- 
casions, lord Nelson anxiously in- 
quired what was the cause of it; 
when lieutenant Pasco, who lay 
wounded at some distance from his 
lordship, raised himself up, and told 
him that another ship had struck, 
which appeared to give him much 
satisfaction. He now felt an ardent 
thirst; and frequently called for 
drink, and to be fanned with paper, 
tmuking use of these words: ‘‘ fan, 
fan,” and ‘* drink, drink.” This he 
continued to repeat, when he wish- 
ed for drink or the refreshment of 
cool air, till a very few minutes be- 
fure he expired. Lemonade, and 
wine and water, were given to hina 
occasionally. He evinced great so- 
licitude for the event of the battle, 
and fears for the safety of his friend 
captain Hardy. Doctor Scott and 
Mr. Burke used every argument 
they could suggest to relieve his an- 
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xiety. Mr. Burke told him « th. 
enemy were decisively defeated 
and that he hoped his lordship 
would still live to be himself ihe 
bearer of the joyful tidings to his 
country.” He replied, « jt js a. 
sense, Mr. Burke, to suppose I can 
live : my sufferings are great, but 
they will all be soon over.” Doctor 
Scott entreated his lordship “ not to 
despair of living,” and said “ he 
trusted that Divine Providence would 
restore him once more to his dear 
country and friends.”---** Ah, doc. 
tor !” replied his lordship, « it is all 
over ; it is all over.” 

‘* Many messages were sent to 
captain Hardy by the surgeon, re. 
questing his attendance on his lord. 
ship : who became impatient to see 
him, and often exclaimed: “ will 
no one bring Hardy to me? He 
must be killed: he is surely de. 
stroyed.” The captain’s aid-de- 
camp, Mr. Bulkley, now came be- 
Jow, and stated that “‘ circumstances 
respecting the fleet required captain 
Hardy’s presence on deck, but that 
he would avail himself of the first 
favourable moment to visit his lord- 
ship.” On hearing him deliver this 
message to the surgeon, his lordship 
inquired who had brought it. Mr. 
Burke answered, ‘ it is Mr, Bulk- 
ley, my lord.”---“ It is his voice,” 
replied his Jordship: he then std 
to the young gentleman, ‘* remem 
ber me to your father.” 

« An hour and ten minutes how- 
ever elapsed, from the time of his 
lordship’s being wounded, before 
captain Hardy’s first subsequent i0- 
terview with him; the particulars 
of which are nearly as follow. They 
shook hands affectionately, and lord 
Nelson said: ‘ well, Hardy, how 
goes the battle? How goes the or 
with us ?”---*¢ Very well, my lord, 
replied captain Hardy : “ we have 
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ships in our possession ; but five of 
their van have tacked, and shew an 
intention of bearing down upon the 
Victory. 1 have therefore called 
two or three of our fresh ships round 
ys, and have no doubt of giving 
them a drubbing.”---‘* I hope,” said 
his lordship, ‘‘ none of our ships 
have struck, Hardy,”---‘‘ No, my 
lord,” replied captain Hardy ; ‘‘ there 
isno fear of that.’ Lord Nelson 
thensaid: ‘‘ I amadead man, Har- 
dy. Iam going fast: it will be all 
over with me soon. Come nearer 
tome. Pray let my dear lady Ha- 
milton have my hair, and all other 
things belonging to me.” Mr. Burke 
was about to withdraw at the com- 
mencement of this conversation ; 
but his lordship, perceiving his in- 
tention, desired he would remain. 
tain Hardy observed, that ‘* he 
hoped Mr. Beatty could yet hold out 
some prospect of life.”---“« Oh! 
no,” answered his lordship; ‘¢ it is 
impossible. My back is shot through. 
Beatty will tell you so.” Captain 
Hardy then returned on deck, and 
at parting shook hands again with 
his revered friend and commander. 
“His lordship now requested the 
surgeon, who had been previously 
absent a short time attending Mr. 
Rivers, to return to the wounded, 
and give his assistance to such of 
them as he could be usetul to ; 
“for,” said he, ‘* you can do nothing 
forme.” ‘The surgeon assured him 
that the assistant surgeons were do- 
ing every thing that could be etlect- 
édfor those unfortunate men ; but 
on his lordship’s several times repeat- 
ing his injunctions to that purpose, 
he lett him surrounded by Doctor 
seott, Mr. Burke, and two of his 
lordshtp’s domestics. After the sur- 
geon bad been absent a few minutes 
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attending lieutenants Peake and 
Reeves of the marines, who were 
wounded, he was called by Doctor 
Scott to his lordship, who said: 
** Ah, Mr. Beatty! 1 have sent for 
you to say, what [ forgot to tell you 
betore, that all power of motion and 
teeling below my breast are gone ; 
and you,” continued he, ‘* very well 
know I can live but a short time.” 
The emphatic manner in which he 
pronounced these last words, lett no 
doubt in the surgeon’s mind, that he 
adverted to the case of a man who 
had some months before received a 
mortal injury of the spine on board 
the Victory, and had laboured under 
similar privations of sense and mus- 
cular motion. ‘The case had made 
a great impression on Jord Nelson : 
he was anxious to know the cause of 
such symptoms, which was accord- 
ingly explained to him; and he now 
appeared to apply the situation and 
fate of this man to himself. The 
surgeon answered, ‘* my lord, you 
told me so betore :” but be now ex- 
amined the extremities, to ascertain 
the fact; when his lordship said, 
‘* Ah, Beatty ! 1 am too certain of 
it: Scott and Burke have tried it al- 
ready. You know | am gone.” The 
surgeon replied : ‘* my lord, unhap- 
pily for our country, nothing can be 
done for you ;”~ and having made 
this declaration he was so much af- 
fected, that he turned round and 

withdrew a tew steps to conceal his 
emotions. His lordship said, “ L 

know it. I feel something rising in 

iny breast,” putting his hand on his 
lett side, which tells me lam gone.” 

Drink was recommended liberally, 

and Doctor Scott amd Mr. Burke 

fanned him with paper. He often 

exclaimed, ‘* God be praised, 1 have 

done my duty.” 
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Escare or Mrs. Srencer SMITH FROM THE HANDs oF tHe Frexcg 
PoLice. 


(From the Maravis pe Satvo’s Travels.) 


ee N my first arrival at Venice 

from Vienna, I had the 
pleasure of forming an acquaintance 
with the countess Attems. ‘This 
lady, who was daughter to baron 
Herbert (the emperor's minister at 
the Ottoman Porte), lived at Venice 
with her husband. To a cultivated 
mind, and a love of thearts, she unit- 
ed an amiableness of character of 
which I soon experienced the ad- 
vantage ; as she did me the honour 
of admitting me to her company. 
I had heard much of the acquired 
and personal accomplishments of 
Mrs. Spencer Smith, sister to the 
countess ; but during the whole time 
that [I had lived in that city (five 
months), I bad not had an opportu- 
nity of becoming acquainted with 
her. 

‘* Mrs. Smith being obliged to 
abandon the severer climates of Eng- 
land and, Germany, had come to 
Venice, where she had at this period 
resided above a twelyemonth. ‘The 
very strict regimen which she fol- 
lowed for the reeovery of her 
health, prevented her trom frequent- 
ing the society of the Venetians ; 
and when the Frenci entered, being 
anxious to avail herself still turther 
of the pure air of Italy (which was 
judged the most effectual remedy 
towards her re-establishment), she 
requested to be informed by general 
Lauriston, whether she could flatter 
herse}f with being granted permis- 
sion to stay at Venice im security, 
and without baving to fear subjection 
to the measures of a hostile power. 
The general, in reply, not only as- 
sured her of her personal safety, 


and promised that she should have 
nothing to apprehend in the way of 
arrest, or orders to depart, but Sup. 
lied her with a Passport to enable 
ver to quit Venice whenever she 
pleased. Such promises and assure 
ances could not leave any doubt in 
the mind of Mrs. Smith, nor cause 
her to hesitate a moment in resoly- 
ing to protract her stay, together 
with that of her two infant children, 
Sidney and Edward. 

‘© It was at the theatre of San 
Samuel, that I had the honour of 
being presented to Mrs. Smith, by 
her sister ; and two months elapsed 
before I saw her again. The incle- 
mency of winter now fled at the ap- 
proach of spring ; mild and serene 
days succeeded those of frost and 
snow ; and Mrs. Smith, no longer 
fearful of the pernicious influence of 
the atmosphere on her weak consti- 
tution, began to visit her sister. 
That young lady's versatility of ta- 
lent shone conspicuously in every 
pursuit: she happily added to acor- 
rect Knowledge ot several languages, 
a most lively imagination ; and to 
her natural disposition, which was 
extremely please it, she joined A 
vast degree of refined wit. Her 
sister's parties of course grew still 
more agreeable and interesting by 
such an acquisition. ome 

‘* In the mean time, my situation 
was far from being satistactory : the 
time passed away, but I continued 
to remain uncertain of my destiny. 
‘The dull monotony into which Ve- 
nice had fallen, oppressed my spins 
to a degree that made me wealy ul 
an existence whici: appeared 10 pies 
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Escape of Mrs. 


‘o no future source of felicity : 
though I spent many of my hours in 
the company of baron Villetti (a 
friend of the countess Attems) and 
Mrs. Smith ; availing myself of the 
sciety of these ladies, and occasion- 
ally exercising myself with them in 
the fine arts, particularly masic, for 
the purpose of obtaming a respite 
from melancholy and anxiety. 

«| felt, however, the want of 
some stimulus to rouse me from the 
wrpor that gained upon me; and 
waited impatiently for such a favour- 
able turn of fate, in order to recover 
my wonted spirit of activity. But it 
was not long before [ experienced 
this impulse, in the project of re- 
lieving from the cruel Jangs of the 
enemy an innocent victim, and two 
children, doomed to pass their days 
incaptivity, or perhaps to see their 
mother fall a sacritice even in her 
indisposed state. My resolution 
was soon fixed: it could not have 
been otherwise, when such objects 
appeared before a man of feeling. 
It pointed out to me at once both 
the path for flying from the enemy, 
and for arriving at the territory of a 
friendly sovereign, My heart glow- 
edatthe thought of being able to 
render ar essential service to an in- 
dividual belonging to the British 
nation. 

“ Though Mrs. Smith had receiv- 
ed the French general's word of 
honour for her security, and a pros 
mise that no molestation whatever 
should be offered to her during her 
tay at Venice; though she was 
provided with a passport to be used 
whenever she might choose to de- 
part, and was now residing at Ve- 
bee under the contidence which 
the had placed in the French gene- 
fal’s promise ; she received, on the 
10th of April, an order to appear be- 
bore the police. 

» Un her attending according to 
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the summons, she was declared to 
be under arrest as a French prison- 
er; and received an order to de- 
part within a week for the city of 
Bassano, the place fixed upon by the 
government for her to remain at. 
She demanded to know the reason 
for which she was thus treated ; 
and was answered: ‘* Your coun- 
try, and your name.” Now her 
native country was not England ; 
and as to her name, the assurances 
which she had received, and the 
passport granted to her, under the 
saine name, ought to have served as 
ample securities against any such 
conduct, Arguments of this kind 
however could: have no weight with 
subordinate officers, who only exe- 
cuted the commands of their superi- 
ors. 

‘Still I flattered myself that 
these considerations, if represented 
to Monsieur Lagarde (who presided 
over the police), might prevent him 
from putting his orders into effect ; 
but neither these, nor the friendly 
interference of many persons of the 
first influence, were sufficient to 
produce the smallest favourable al- 
teration. 

‘* Mrs, Smith herself applied per- 
sonally to Monsieur Lagarde ; and 
expressed her astonishment at being 
declared a prisoner of war as an 
Englishwoman, though her birth- 
place was Constantinople, and that 
of her parents was Vienna; besides 
that no pretext of this sort could 
reasonably deprive her of liberty in 
opposition to general Lauriston’s 
word of honour, and his passport, 
upon the security of which she had 
formed the resolution to remain at 
Venice after the entrance of the 
French troops into that city. She 
added that, placing the firmest con- 
fidence in these promises, she never 
could have been induced to suspec: 
the possibility of such a breacn of 

faith, 
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faith, which was even an act of 
violence. She little imagined that 
the permission to remain unmolest- 
ed, could be altered into a subse- 
quent arrest that declared her a pri- 
soner ; thus changing a liberal and 
friendly tavour into a means for the 
better surprising her with an armed 
force, and exposing her to hostile 
treatment. All these arguments 
were advanced in vain to this man, 
who had received positive directions 
for his conduct in this respect. He 
answered, that her arrest was amply 
justified by the name alone of 
Smith, of which she could not di- 
vest herself ; and her being the sis- 
ter-in-law of sir Sidney, and wite of 
Mr. Spencer Smith, placed her in 
a situation that precluded ahy miti- 
gation of the order of imprisonment. 
Surely: such a pretext requires no 
remark to prove its palpable insigni- 
ficance: nor could any thing be 
more .ridiculous than thus to wage 
war against a name, on the ground 
of its connection with a brave admi- 
ral and a zealous diplomatist ; or 
harder than this lady's captivity, 
afflicted as she then was with a se- 
vere illness! 

‘* In the mean time Lagarde, 
unwilling to acquaint her with the 
tate which was determined upon for 
her, pretended to permit her to 
choose any city to reside in except 
Venice ; 
motive for sending her away from 
a maritime place arose from a de- 
sire in the government, that no sus- 
picion might take place of her hold- 
ing a correspondence with the Eng- 
lish. ‘Thus those intrepid warriors 
who brave the thunder of heaven 
itself; who sneer at the coalesced 
efforts of united nations however 
powerful ; are afraid of allowing an 
Englishwoman to reside at a sea-port 
town, as she might give intelligence to 
their brave enemy, the only one capa- 
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alleging, that the chief 


ble of effectually opposing them! 
Those generous sons of war, who at 
the battle of Ulm set the very otek. 
ral free after having surrendered 
himself a prisoner of war, in token 
of their ineffable contempt for their 
foes, use the utmost rigour, and 
adopt the most illiberal measures 
towards this individual, as well 2 
others belonging to a nation whose 


recent trophies bear the names of 


the Nile, Acre, Trafalgar, and 
Maida. 

** Mrs. Smith confided in the 
minister's offer to mitigate her fate 
so far as to permit her to continue 
to enjoy the benefit of that climate 
at no great distance from Venice, 
which would facilitate the pleasure 
of seeing her sjste: frequently, In 
compliance with her request, she 
was allowed ten days before her de- 
parture, for the purpose of arranging 
her concerns, and fixing on the 
place of her future residence. She 
went with me to visit the neigh- 
bouring towns; and having fixed 
on Padua for her abode, she let the 
police know this, that her passport 
might be made for that place : but 
the next day, instead of receiving it, 
she met a soldier in her apartments, 
who came to announce that by order 
of the government he was placed 
there to guard her person wherever 
she went ; and that he was answer- 
able for her during her ‘ay at Ve- 
nice. This naturally excited her 
suspicions as to what might ensue ; 
and she in consequence again soli- 
cited the police for the passport, sx 
days having-expired of the ten. Far 
from refusing it, they promised to 
let her have it immediately; and 
this, ina measure, eased ber mind. 

‘¢ The arrest of her person 
the curiosity of the Venetians ; and 
on its being mentioned in several 
French circles, the real destiny of 


Mrs. Smith was discovered by the 
undisguised 
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undisguised hints of some of the 
French officers. I was one evening 
at the gaming-saloons of the Phenix 
theatre, the great resort of people of 
fashion, when a female friend of 
mine, a Venetian ex-noble, asked 
me whether | had heard of the un- 
happy fate reserved tor Mrs. Smith. 
J answered, that I knew she was to 
reside at Padua in future, agreeably 
tothe will of the French govern- 
ment; but my friend mysteriously 
replied, that Lagarde had received 
instructions to send her to Valen- 
ciennes. I shuddered at the intelli- 

, and considered for some 
oo whether I ought to inform 
Mrs. Smith of it or not ; however, 
imagining that though it might 
cause a disagreeable surprise, it 
would prepare her against the im- 
mediate consternation that such an 
event would produce if abruptly in- 
timated, I resolved on letting her 
know what I had heard. Countess 
Attems also discovered something 
similar ; but the police continuing 
to promise the passport to Padua for 
the next day with certainty, we 
were led to believe the report to be 
unfounded. ‘The next day passed 
however without bringing any pass- 
port; and in the evening, while we 
were-at the house of Madame At- 
tems, extremely uneasy on account 
of this delay, and anxious to know 
what would happen, (as on such 
cecasions people exert their sagacity 
a Conjecture and consultation,) we 
brought forward all our stock of in- 
lurmation and hypothesis, and dis- 
cussed the measures to be adopted in 
everyevent. Hut about ten o'clock 
that night, the arrival of a serjeaut, 
companied by three gend armes, 
cissipated our suspense : he arrested 
We person of Mrs, Spencer Smith, 
mthe name of the Emperor of the 
French ; and conducted her with 
him, fullowed by the other soldiers, 
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to her lodgings. She there reecived 
orders not to quit her chamber; for 
the inforcement of which the gen- 
@armes were posted outside the 
door, 

‘* The most infamous assassin or 
traitor could not have keen more 
rigidly watched, or surrounded by 
stricter guards, than was this un- 
happy lady. If she had conspired 
against the French government, it 
would have been impossible to per- 
secute her with more acrimony ; 
considering her distressed situation, 
borne down as she was by an illness 
that menaced her life. ‘The con- 
tidence which she had placed in the 
enemy's promise of security was her 
only fault; no stain of culpability 
appeared even to the French, except 
her counection with a name synoni- 
mous of patriotic attachment, This 
proceeding could not fail to rouse the 
teclings ot every person, however dis- 
interested, and inspire horror at see- 
ing such treatment offered to a 
young and delicate female. When 
we reflect on the commiseration 
arising at the sight of even the guilty 
when brought to punishment, what 
must our sentiments be, on behold- 
ing the innocent and helpless victim 
dragged to the altar of revenge ! 
We should surely endeavour to 
snatch it from its persecutors. 

« T now for the first time found 
myself agitated by a tumult of the 
most vehement feelings, affecting 
iny soul tar beyond the usual sent- 
ments of sorrow or Compassion. 
My imagination at times ‘was in- 
flamed in a degree that gave me the 
keenest anguish ; and I shrunk with 
horror at the condition of a lad:, 
who tar from her husband, her mo- 
ther, and her other friends, was let: 
destitute of even a hope of rele; 
A desire of rendering miyselt s¢ 
viceable to her, filled my bosom, 
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rigour, however, was still unknown; 
and as two days yet remained be- 
fore her departure from Venice was 
to take place, Mrs. Smith requested 
leave to speak with the minister, 
that she might receive further infor- 
mation respecting her fate. —_La- 
garde granted this, for no other pur- 
pose than to shew her prince Eu- 
gene's order, in the name of the 
Emperor; which specified, that 
within forty-eight hours she must 
depart from Venice, to be sent a 
prisoner of war to the fortress of 
Valenciennes, under the escort of 
gend’armes. Every argument or 
entreaty in her behalf was entirely 
useless : the will of those who im- 
posed such orders was not to be ap- 
pealed from. Sentiments of pity 
too were out of the question; and 
the natural difficulty arising trom 
her impaired state of health, seemed 
only to stimulate Monsieur Lagarde 
towards accelerating the execution 
of his commission. 

** It was ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing, When Nrs, Smith, having thus 
learnt the real state of things, re- 
turned to her apartments: where 
her sister and brother-in-law, with 
two friends more, besides myself, 
waited; and who were the only 
pe. sons that appeared to condole 
with her in her present attlicting 
situation. The countess gave way 
to her grief, and shed tears in abun- 
dance, at finding they must soon 
part : she was unable to support the 
idea of Mrs. Smith's being consign- 
ed to a French prison, or perhaps 
even to worse evils ; and ottered to 
participate in all the sufferings of 
her caytivity. Embracing her, she 
said: ‘* I will go with you to Va- 
lenciennes, to alleviate the sorrows 
of confinement, and remain always 
with you, to partake of all your 
misfortunes.” Her other friends 
endeavoured to console her, by re- 
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resenting mi 
rity : they a ye rs m ome 
aoe : mand 
Justice and compassion from the 
prince at Milan, and to write to her 
mother for the purpose of obtain; 

a release. But all this could give 
her little comfort: she alone felt 
even now all the pain of her situa. 
tion ; she anticipated al} the da 
incident to her fate, and laboured 
under an awful presentiment of fu- 
ture events. Yet superior to all 
this, and endued with fortitude suf. 
ficient to repel the terror of impend- 
ing evils, she roused the courage of 
her weeping friends ; nor once a 
peared shaken, till her lovely infants 
came running to her arms, to ask 
their mamma why she was s0 dull. 
While impressing kisses on them, 
she accused herself as the cause of 
their subjection to imprisonment, 
by her blind reliance on the promis- 
es of the enemy. She wished, by 
any sacrifice, to preserve them from 
such a situation: but how was this 
to be done ; and who was able to 
help her by saving them? Inevi- 
dent anguish, she looked round on 
each of us for relief, and in mourn- 
ful silence her eyes explained ber 
supplication to us all: her matere 
nal affection begged for succour, 
and her mind for advice. At this 
distressing moment, I felt myself 
quite oppressed by a variety of sea- 
sations: unable to endure such @ 
scene any longer, I left the room, 
and ran to shut myself in my ow, 
where I could reflect en the best 
means to be adopted for affording 
her my assistance ; with more cool- 
ness, and without being distracted 
by the sight of their tears and at- 
fliction. 

«© Asa loyal subject of the mo- 
narch by whose government and 
laws I was preserved, apd my pro¢ 
perty secured, I was bound to quit 
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enemies of my country; nor was t 
then insensible how much it was in- 
debted to the protection and alliance 
of England. I knew well that the 
gcurity of our walls, and the pros- 

ity of our provinces, arose from 
the formidable interposition of Bri- 
tons in our behalf: and that my 
country was defended by the aid 
alone of that mighty nation, from 
the hurricane that overthrew and 
shook so many thrones, I consider- 
ed what would have been the dangers 
of Sicily, if the invincible British 
fag had not cooled the ardour of 
those who had menaced that island. 
Ought { not therefore, on all occa- 
sions that should ofter, to aftord 
proof of my gratitude, as an indivi- 
dual, towards every subject belong- 
ing to that friendly and protecting 
nation: and more especially in the 
exe of one like Mrs. S. Smith, ha- 
rssed, sickly, and forlorn; and 
whose situation called aloud for the 
friendly intervention of every man 
of feeling and resolution? I con- 
jectared that she would perhaps 
have to endure the most trying 
hardships, from the circumstance 
of her connection with Sir Sid- 
ney Smith: but this was a still 
stonger stimulus; for that British 
admiral had guarded my sovereigns 
to their throne, had exerted his 
transcendant courage and genius in 
the defence of my king and country, 
aud in my estimation deserved eve- 
ty token of my grateful acknow- 
legment. Such reflections alone 
would have been sutticient to incite 
meto the attempt: but they were 
vastly strengthened by the deplor- 
able situation of this lady, in being 
under the necessity of either aban- 
doning her two infant boys ; or car- 
ying them with her as prisoners, 
aud deprived of all hope of relief or 
Jistice. 

* Having reflected on these con- 
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siderations, [ firmly resolved on en- 
deavouring to rescue her. In this I 
could perceive no insurmountable 
difficulty, nor bring myself to cal- 
culate the dangers: my detertmina- 
tion precluded all susceptibility of 
fear; andl believed that fortitude 
and perseverance (if necessary) 
wouid ensure success. I thoughe 
the best method to adopt was a se- 
cret flight. 

‘““T ranto Mrs. Smith about six 
in the evening, to communicate my 
projects to her, availing myself of 
the moments when we could not be 
overheard, for this purpose. ‘* Ma- 
dam,” said I, ‘‘ sensible as I am of 
the unhappy situation and the dis 
tress that await you, and conscious 
of my duty to assist in whatever J 
am able any individual belonging te 
the British nation, [ offer you all 
the help that isin my power. Flig)t 
alone can save you: I will prepave 
and undertake it ; you shall second 
me, and follow my steps.” On 
hearing these words, she looked wt 
me with astonishment, Forgettul 
ot her actual situation, she reprov- 
ed me even for thinking of thus 
exposing my life and liberty. “She 
said, that any such attempt would 
be attended with certain death ; and 
she then represented the despair of 
my affectionate parents at the loss of 
their son. ‘* What remorse must 4 
feel,” continued she, ‘* if you were 
to fall a sacrifiee to the enemy, whe 
must discover any such plan! What 
reproach, if you are surprised at the 
time without eftecting any thing! 
Would you not be the object of 
their most cruel revenge ; and could 
I then forbear to accuse myself 
bitterly for encouraging such a des- 
perate undertaking ? Should I not 
have reason to consider myself a 
prebable cause of your uliunate 
end, if I were to permit measures, 
however generous, that are a 
y 
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ly neither pradent nor wise? And 
what hope can there be, while I am 
thus continually watched? How 
can you expect success, when the 
government not only places guards 
over me in my room, but will order 
me to be followed by an armed force 
wherever you go? It will render 
the police and military force of every 
place throagh which I shall have to 
pass, responsible tor my person. How 
ean you therefore be so blind, when 
such impediments and dangers ob- 
viously present themselves? Any 
attempt would at best turn out but 
fruitless, and very likely fatal to you 
in its cousequences.”” All these ar- 
guments however could not induce 
me to relinquish my plan ; and the 
interest which she took in my 
personal security, served only to 
strengthen the duty that [ conceived 
myself under of saving her if possi- 
ble by any means. 

“* | answered her, that enterprises 
in general increase in merit, propor- 
tiouably with the dangers attending 
their execution: that all similar ac- 
tions are uncertain as to their posi- 
tive result ; but when attended with 
success, their former uncertainty 
only serves to proclaim the degree 
of courage or sagacity evinced by the 
projector of them. I expostulated 
with her on the necessity which I 
felt oi discontinuing habits of lite 
that were insupportable any longer, 
and that every man ought to seek for 
opportunities of distinguishing him- 
self honourably: that in my own 
opinion and feelings, I wanted an 
object worthy of exciting me to be 
useful, and rousing me to the per- 
formance of any deed that could re- 
flect honour on my name. I con- 
vinced her that it was my positive 
duty to assist her ; and of the pro- 
pricty of my quitting a country be- 
longing to the foes of my sovereign, 
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_ ** As to the difficulty of escaping 
from the guards that so watehfully 
surrounded her, and the dangers of 
pursuit and surprise, to which she 
alluded, I answered that I did not 
fear them ; and that I] thought it im- 
possible they could discover me. 
66 This,” said I, “* may appear rash 
and inconsiderate, but on the present 
occasion no other words can be 
used. Fear must never intervene to 
obstruct, when prudence is insuf- 
ficient to deter. No man ought 
ever to suppose himself either weak- 
er or less capable than another. If 
by the mind alone we are able to 
transcend the usual sphere of human 
capacity, or to sink to a level with 
the brute, why are we to apprehend 
being accused of vanity by the pre- 
judiced and obscure being who casts 
his virulent aspersions against every 
human action, whether virtuously or 
viciously directed? Regardless of 
the shafts of malignity, let us adbere 
to a favourable opinion of our own 
capacity, and not think ourselves less 
sagacious or daring than the enemy 
with whom we have to contend. By 
a base dereliction of our resources, 
and confession of our weakness, we 
afford him every advantage : on the 
contrary, let us imagine ourselves 
equal to-victory, and success must 
ensue,”’ 

‘¢ T assured her that death is ata 
greater distance from the man who 
does not fear it, than most people 
imagine ; and finally, that my desire 
could no longer suffer to be rejected 
or even opposed. This language, 
pronounced with 2 force of emp 
sis arising from the sentiments by 
which I was :nimated, reduced her 
to the necessity of resisting me no 


longer : I availed myself ot the mo- 
5S _* 
men: 




















for obtaining her word ef ho- 
Second we, and insisted on 


her keeping the secret to herself. 


«These preliminatjes being agreed 
upon, I commenced my = by sav- 
ing the children ; for a they had not 
been placed under the“immediate 
rigilance of the government, I sup- 

t be easily carried 


they mig 

ff from Venice. I made no secret 
of this to the countess or her friends; 
and the same night it was settled 
that the following day, under pre- 
tence of going to hear mass with 
their preceptor at the next church, 
they were to come to a certain spot 
where I was to wait with a gondola, 
toconvey them to Mestre, the near- 
etcity on the terra-firma. From 
this place they were to be sent post, 
without delay, to Gratz ; where the 
countess Strazzoldo, another sister 
of Mrs. Smith resided, At seven 
o'clock in the morning, the children 
were with me. Ignorant of their 
destiny, they asked me more than 
once why their mother did not come 
with them; and why the soldiers 
were about the house; when they 
were to see mamma again, and why 
they left her behind now. At every 
sep their words drew tears trom my 
eyes; reflecting how uncertain the 
period was when they were again 
meet her—perhaps never. At 
even o'clock, Elmaurer (the pre- 
ceptor) had not returned from pre- 


a the things for the journey, 
wd the boat for Mestre. During 


this interval I conceived the idea of 
offering a most agreeable sight to a 
mother who must have thought her 
tuldren gone several hours before, 
but this must take place unknown 
othe guards. For this purpose | 
rote her a note in the form of a 
dil of exchange, and told the ser- 
‘wt to inform the centinels that it 
“ae. to her by the banker on 
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money affairs ; it was to desire her 
to come a certain window, under 
which I should pass with the boys in 
a gondola. The servant succeeded 
in giving her the paper; and I at 
some distance saw her at the win- 
dow. I advanced with the gondola, 
and ordered the gondolier to stop at 


a certain place; and then pointed 
to the boys, whom I desired not to 
speak a word. This excited all the 


violence of a mother's feeling, at be- 
7 her darling children going 
from her. 1 perceived that she 
wept bitterly, and seemed much agi- 
tated ; and a sort of convulsive 
transport under which she appeared 
to labour, made me apprehend other 
consequences that might serve to 
betray us. I therefore directed the 
boatman to go on, thus breaking off 
this affecting scene; and we pro- 
ceeded to Mestre, from which ees 
the children set off in a post chaise 
to Gratz with their preceptor. 

“* Only twenty-four hours now re- 
mained of the time which Mrs. 
Smith had been allowed to stay at 
Venice. The state of that city, and 
its positions, rendered her escape 
totally impossible : it —_ situated 
in a body of water five miles broad 
at the nearest part; and after reach- 
ing the Jand, a space of above a hun- 
dred miles was to be travelled before 
we could get out of the French do- 
minions, so that we should have been 
much exposed to detention. To get 
away by sea to Trieste was equally 
difficult, as we were subject to the 
punctual visit of the guards posted 
at every outlet ; and it would have 
been necessary to secure a la 
boat, the master and sailors of Which 
must in some degree know the se- 
cret. In short, such were the ob- 
stacles, that it would have been folly 
to attempt any thing at the time; 
and we therefore resolved on avail- 
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ing ourselves of the first opportunt- 
ty during the. journey, before we 
should reach the Alps. 

«* [t was necessary that I should 
accompany . Mrs. Smith on the road, 
Nothing could be more reasonable 
than her demand that a friend might 
be permitted to travel with her ; it 
being very improper that a lady 
should undertake so long a journey 
in the company only of gen-d'armes, 
without having any person to con- 
verse with. Mrs. Smith illustrated 
such an inconvenience in a very able 
letter to M. Lagarde ; intreating 
that he would be pleased to allow 
me to be her companion in the 
journey, at least as far as Milan, 
During my residence at Venice J 
had formed an extensive aequaint- 
ance; and 1 have reason to flatter 
myself that I had several friends : 
on this occasion they were not back- 
ward in giving the most satisfactory 
information in my behalf to Mon- 
sieurLayarde, who made some ingui- 
ries on the subject. 

‘* He agreed to Mrs. Smith's de- 
mand without delay ; and gave me 
at the same time a passport for Mi- 
Jan, to take also a servant; but I 
did not wish any person with me, 
which might in some measure ob- 
struct my plans, I sent my servant 
to Bologna immediately ; with or- 
ders to wait for me there (with some 
of my effects) for about a week. I 
wext wrote to my parents, informing 
them, that as the French troops were 
inthe kingdom of Naples, it was 
difheukt to send letters to Sicily, 
and of course they might be some 
time without hearing from me 
again, 

** At eight o'clock in the evening 
we left Venice, which had been so 
agreeable to ine before, but was now 
grown quite odious. ‘Lhe calm sur- 
face of the water, and the serene 
sky, seemed favourable omens for 
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us, I could not refrain from often 
turning my eyes on the stupendous 
edifices of that rich and magnificent 
city, from whence I was departing 
perhaps never toreturn. I calledto 
mind the happiness which I had en. 
joyed during my stay there; and 
from my dubious anticipations of 
futurity, my imagination fluctuated 
to the recollection of the charmi: 
amusements of Venice, embellished 
by the peculiar hilarity and civility 
of the inhabitants. ‘This is, in my 
opinion, by far the most gay and 
splendid city of Htaly. Its prospect, 
as it retired from my sight, left on 
my mind an impression of attach. 
ment which can never be obliter- 
ated. 

** Countess Attems, her husband, 
the prince Parr, .and baron Viletti, 
accompanied Mrs. Smith in their 
gondolas as far as Fusina, the first 
landing-place, five miles from Ve- 
nice; but the approach of night ob- 
liged them to return. The amiable 
countess could not resolve on finally 
leaving her sister, or abandoning her 
a victim to the sufferings that now 
gathered round her. They embraced 
each other : a thousand kisses, and 
promises of eternal affection were 
interchanged : they vowed to live 
under the same roof, in whatever 
place Mrs. Smith should be taken 
to. Tears were a welcome resource, 
sighs were necessary : the instant 
that should again unite them was 
their only consolation, and that of 
parting was the most poignant ot 
their torments. — I embraced my 
friend Viletti; but the soldiers los- 
ing patience at this lengthened 
scene ofdistress, ordered our gondo- 
liers to put off; and we proceeded 
on our way to Padua, in the deepes: 
affuction. 

. We sailed up the Brenta till 
midnight ; but when we had 
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rile, accompanied by heavy showers, 

the course of our gondola. 
The locks which from time to time 
geur in this river being shut, we 
were obliged to wait in our frail 
bark, exposed to the violence of the 
gorm, till day-light appeared. As 
we could not proceed by water to 
Padaa, we engaged a vettura (or 
curiage), into which we had to ad- 
mittwo soldiers, under whose care 
Mrs. Smith was left: two more fol- 
lowed us on horseback. 

“She had received no directions 
topresent herself to the colonel of 
the chassexrs, and theretore on our 
erival at Padua, drove to the Paris 
hotel, where she remained with her 
maid to take some rest after the ta- 
tigne of her journey, while | went 
tothe colonel to inform him that ] 
was with Mrs. Smith. Count 
Ghizzalo, the commandant of the 
gendarmerie, oflended that this 
prisoner had rot come to him her- 
if immediately, with that tribute 
efsubmission which he arrogantly 
expected, ordered me to teli Mrs. 
§mith to wait on him before she en- 
mged any apartment at the inn; 
bat altering his mind, he conde- 
wended to let her remain where she 
was, He asked me for what pur- 
pse I was with the prisoner ; and 
when he understood that my mten- 
ton was to continue the Journey in 
her company as tar as Milan, he 
wid that | should not be allowed to 
tlow her farther than Padua; as 
80 person was permitted to be with 
mwoners under the vigilance of go- 
rmMment. “ Return to Mrs. Smith,” 
Widhe, and in an hour I shall 
a the pleasure of calling on 


“Tweht instantly to acquaint her 
With this obstacle, which threatened 
‘0 prevent the accoinplishiment of 
or plan: and advised her to write 

Monsteur Lagarde, begging that 
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he would be pleased to authorise the 
commandant to let me continue with 
her. Count Ghizzalo came ta Mrs. 
Smith afterwards: he soon expressed 
his dissatistaction at her neglecting to 
appear before him; and then ine 
formed her, that he could not per- 
mit her to go forward in company 
with a man whom he knew nothing 
of, and who might in some measure 
embarrass the custody of her person ; 
and that he would not suffer ity as 
the strictest care was ordered to be 
taken of her. Mrs. Smith answered: 
** This person, whom you know no- 
thing of, must go with me to Milan, 
according to the orders of the go- 
vernment itself, which will be fully 
confirmed, if you write to the mini« 
ster of the police at Venice.” Ghize 
zalo, contrary to his wish, was ob- 
lived to consult the government, 
and wait for an answer, which de« 
tained us two days at Padua, 

‘*T endeavoured to render Mrs. 
Smith's situation here as easy as cirs 
cumstances, and the peculiar dulness 
ot the city, would admit. I intro- 
duced to her M. Bellotto, who po- 
litely used every attention suitable 
to a man of his excellent education, 
and count Zigno: and count Ghiz- 
zaio even permitted her togo to the 
theatre, tollowed however by a 
ruird; so that this short stay was 
rather agreeable than otherwise, 

‘At last the permission of the 
police at Venice arrived ; and we 
proceeded on the 27th of*April, ac- 
compaimed by three gen-d’armes who 
were to continne all the journey 
with us. The colonel himself ac- 
companied us as far as Vicenza, and 
returnedto Padua the next day. 

‘One gen-d’arme sat with us in 
the carriage, and the two others fol- 
lowed on horseback. The fellow in 
the carriage wished to occupy my 
attention with the history of his 
crimes, which he recited as noble 
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trophies of his revenge. He appear- 
ed certain of persuading me that re- 
venge was suited to the character of 
a man of feeling: that to plunge 
his steel into the body of whoever 
refused to agree to his desires, was 
an act worthy of every lofty mind: 
that his fellow-creature gasping his 
last from wounds inflicted by him, 
was the most pleasing spectacle to 
him ; as it afforded him a proof of 
his own strength, and of the other's 
weakness: that the sight of blood 
and carnage was so habitual to him, 
that he could not remain Jong with-, 
out enjoying it. A legacy, he con- 
tinued, which his brother had dis- 
puted with him, had kindled in his 
bosom the desire of murdering that 
brother; and he expressed with the 
greatest energy, how useful it would 
be to humanity, if he were only 
permitted to put to death all priests 
and monks. But while this wretch, 
who thirsted for human blood, can- 
tinued his blustering thus, I sat 
deeply engaged in reflecting on the 
means of bailing his vigilance ; and 
all this stupid bravado directed to 
me, of course, I smiled at in silent 
contempt. As we entered Verona 
in the evening, he pointed to a spot 
where he said he once nmurdered his 
comrade ; but regardless of all this, 
I determined that in this very city I 
would attempt Nirs. Smith's escape. 
** T considered this to be the tit- 
test place, as I flattered myself with 
the assistance of some friends whom 
l expected to meet here according to 
appointment, but ) was unfortunate- 
ly deceived, tor they had set out the 
same morning tor Milan. 1 had 
still the hope of receiving the aid of 
one of my most intimate Venetian 


triends, who was at this firne to come. 


to his country house (which was 
only two posts tram Verona), on 
purpose to help me. [ had imparted 
the secret to him, and eesited him 
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fo meet me at a certain place in 
Verona that night. We had agreed 
that Mrs. Smith, on first escapin 
was to take shelter at his =a 
to remain concealed there for 4 shen 
time, whence, in the disguise of a 
country dress, she could have easily 
reached the imperial dominions by 
secret paths, as they are at no creat 
distance trom Verona. To settle 
Our measures still better, 1 wrote 
him a few lines, and sent it by ex- 
press, desiring to receive an answer 
as quickly as possible. I told him 
tu repair to Verona; where, in the 
Most solitary place, he would find 
me exactly at midnight, as he was 
already informed, 

‘* T went punctually to the spot ; 
and there did I stand, amidst the 
ruins of the ancient amphitheatre, 
during a heavy shower ot rain, evea 
previous to the appointed hour. At 
length twelve o'clock struck ; yet 
the awful silence still continued : 
nor could [ hear the step of any one 
approaching. After waiting some 
time in vain, 1 ran to the post-house 
to inquire for the young man by 
whom | expecied the answer ; but 
on passing by the Piazza dell Erte, 
a man came up to me, and stopped 
me, without speaking a word. | 
instantly presented a loaded pistol at 
him, whieh caused him to take to his 
heels ;. but not a syllable was utter 
ed on either side. 1 could not im» 
gine what this meant, The man 
had not yet returned with an au- 
swer, and I] thought of returning ‘e 
the amphitheatre, in hopes that he 
might be waiting there ; but st ws 
to no purpose, Two o'clock in the 
morning had struck, when, tired of 
looking tor him, I returned to the 
inn; desirous to ease Mrs. Smiths 
mind from the agitation and suspens 
in which she naturally was, by 
quainting ber with ay ill success 


but ber room was surrounded Oy the 
ger- 
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darmes, and I was denied ad- 
mission tober at such an hour, 
“The same day, betore | went to 
ye her, I tried again to learn some- 
hing of the messenger whom I so 
snxiously expected, He at last ar- 
ved with the letter from my friend ; 
a which, after the usual silly com- 
iments, he expressed the impossi- 
lity of his coming to Verona, on 
xeount of business that kept him at 
home. ‘This weak man, resembling, 
both in character and principles, the 
generality of the inhabitants of that 
country, was territied at the thought 
of incurring the sinallest risk of per- 
onal danger, or exposing his inte- 
rst, for the purpose of lending aid 
to the unhappy, and participating in 
the glorious claims of friendship. 
“With what facility do men use 
the most generous expressions of 
fiendship, and make professions of 
attachment ; but how scldom do 
they fulfil them! He who declares 
himself'a friend at the festive board, 
in assemblies of pleasure, or at the 
gming table, rarely considers him- 
elf bound to act as such, and hardly 
wer do his actions agree with his 
words, The answer of this Venetian 
tbleman, whom I thought my 
fiend, convinced me that no further 
ielp could be expected than my 
own; and even, instead of the for- 
mer, I had reason to expect treach- 
ey. Whoever finds himself inca- 
fable of conducting an enterprize 
done, is unworthy of success. Every 
man's best friend in the end is him- 
wif; and his best help his own  sa- 
geity and fortitade, when excited 
by a high sense ot honour and rece 
tude 


“I did not wish however that 
Mrs. Smith should remain ignorant 
atthe truth, and therefore I went to 
thew her the letter, She expressed 
ber fear that no ineans could be 
devised for escaping ; but when | 
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communicated to her the stratagem 
which was to be effected that evens 
ing, she recovered her hopes again. 

‘“‘T had marked a cave that was 
near the Adige, as the place in which 
we were to hide ourselves, after ab- 
ae during the night; and had 
prepared a small postchaise for our 
departure in the morning eatly 3 
but the gen-d'armes told us they 
wished to proceed on the journey, 
as nu more than two days repose 
was granted, 

“That day Mrs. Smith was ill 
with a slight fever, and I went in 
search of a physician to testify the 
lady's state of health, and thus pre- 
vent her from being forced to conti- 
nue travelling tor the day. Docter 
Dalbene, after visiting Mrs. Smith, 
attested ou paper the nature of her 
complaint, which procured us the 
delay of another day. The conver- 
sation of this man was of great use 
to us, as it prevented us from at- 
tempting any thing at Verona, 
since we should have been inevitably 
Stopped at the gates, I never dis- 
closed any part of the secret to doc- 
tor Dalbene in the course of my in- 
quiries : yet he informed us, that 
this being a place d'armes, or tortifi- 
ed city, the gates were closed every 
night till sun-rise; and he also in- 
formed us of the extreme caution 
that was used with regard to the 
passports of every person leaving the 
city, When I had first planned our 
flight by the assistance of my friend, 
I had overlooked this essential point + 
and now, perceiving the impossibi- 
lity of success, 1 renounced every 
idea of attempting any further step 
at Verona; so we departed for 
Brescia on the first of May. 

« On the road, I observed the va- 
rious aspects of the country between 
Verona and Brescia: and when we 
drew near Peschiera, I stepped out 
of the carriage, on pretence of draw- 
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ing-a sketch of the view of the Jake 
di Garde; but in reality for the pur- 
jose Of obtaining information re- 
apecting the different. interior roads 
thereabout, as I conjectured that 
from-thence to the confines of the 
Tyrol the distance was inconsider- 
able. J made several inquiries on 
this subject, and discovered the dif- 
ferent roads: I found that Peschiera 
was so situated as to oblige us to 
pass Brescia on our way to Riva, the 
nearest village to the Tyrolese con- 
fines. I continued my way on foot ; 
inquiring which was the nearest 
place to Brescia, and the most con- 
venient for passing the lake; and 
was in general answered Salo, it be- 
ing the least distance trom Brescia, 
and nearest to the Tyrol. Thus in- 
structed, I returned to the carriage ; 
avd shewed Mrs. Smith, in the pre- 


sence of the soldier, my drawing of 


the fortress of Peschiera, and of the 
adjoining hill by which it was 
shaded. 

« Count Attems had promised to 
overtake us at Mulan, and go with 
Mrs. Smith to Valenciennes. This 
gentieman however came up with 
us a little before we reached Brescia, 
having obtained leave from colonel 
Ghizzalo to follow Mrs. Sinith. We 
were cautious iv keeping our secret 
from count Atterms ; as we reflected 
on the danger of his person, the tran- 
quillity of his family, and the pro- 
bable confiscation of his property by 
the government: but at the same 
time we intended to prevent bis situ- 
ation from being such as might raise 
suspicions of his concern in the 
plot. 

** The same day (the first of May) 
we entered Brescia; whereI hadirre- 
vocably determined to execute Mrs. 
Saaith’s deliverance (it being the near- 
est place to a neutral territory), and 
tofly from the dominions of the new 
king of Italy, For this purpose, be- 
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fore engaging the inn at which she 
Wes to rest the two days allowed, } 
van to ex mine the windows of the 
aimerent inns, and see of wh 
height they we re from the pa 
but they all resembled cach other so 
much in construction and elevation, 
that we remained at the one at which 
we had stopped with the gen-d’armes, 
A room was appointed for Mrs 
Smith, fifty feet from the ground; 
the gen-d’armes took the room ad. 
joining to her's, leaving the core. 
spending door half open, according 
to their custom ; ¢ount Attems had 
the room beyond the soldiery, sa 
that all secret commiunication be- 
tween him and _ his sister-in-law 
was precluded; and I contented 
myself with a mean apartment in 
another part of the house. 

‘¢ The lateness ot the hour at 
which we arrived, and the presence 
of the count, who bad brought many 
Jetters for Mrs. Smith, prevented 

noe with ber the 
measures to be adopted. I wished 
to visit Salo, and exgantwe Its po- 
sition and police; and élso to ob- 
tain information oi the rules observ. 
ed at the gates of Brescia in passing. 
For this purpose, and while the po 
lice of Brescia yet remained ignorant 


me from: concerti 


of my arrival with Mrs. Saith, 1 
wendi eaily the neat inoming get 
my passport sigued for the Tytel. 3 
wisned iv have it done for Vienna; 
but this was impossible, as it bad 
been made out tor Milan at Venice. 
From the police I hastened to ob 
serve the outlets of the city, and dis 
over the easiest way of getting 
away; but, to my sorrow, 1 could 
see no other passage than through 
the gates, which were all strong'y 
guarded. I next set about providing 
alight carriage, in order to be always 
furnished with a vehicle; and alsa 
obtaining horses, so that we might 


be able to avoid waiting at the post 
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houses, where we might possibly be 
io of being surprised. 1 was 
gotable to find either the horses or 
carriage sosoon as I wanted them ; 
however, as I never allowed any ac- 
cident to depress me, or destroy my 
determinations, I considered them 
sonly useful, but by no means in- 
dispensable, I employed the short 
peihaining part of the morning (be- 
fore the gen-d'armes were Jikely to 
look after me), in obtaiaing a bill 
of health at the othce, which would 
be mecessary on entering another 
couutry. 


Mrs. Smith. All this I accomplish- 
ed before ten o'clock in the fore- 
pon; when I went to see her, and 
found her alone. I shewed her the 
passport siened for ‘lrent, and the 
billof health; and told her that J 
bad in my possession the clothes 
with which she was to disguise her- 
vifasa man. On my producing 
these to her, she was at once forcibly 
stuck with the dangers that were 
to be encountered ; and the idea of 
attempting a task so extremely ar- 
daous, threw her tor the first: time 
into an apparent alarm, leaving her 
do resource but the mere dese of 
obtaining liberty. 

“Being fixed in my resolution, 
however, | could perceive nothing 
but the glory that shone before me, 
aid guided my steps: and J accord: 
gly availed myself of the hour 
*hile the soldiers were at the street 
door, to settle with ber all that was 
lo be prepared and attempted. 1 
told her that 1 should go during the 
night tO reconnoitre the environs ot 
Brescia and the town of Salo; that 
1 would examine whatever obsta- 
des might occur likely to oceasion 
4surprise on our Outset ; and that I 
Would acquaint her, and at: least 
Prevent every suspicion: that I 
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I next went in search ot 
aman's dress tor the disvuise ot 
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wonld investigate the impedinients 
likely to happen in the Tyrol, and 
endeavour to counteract them: ih 
short, that I would collect all ‘the 
information possible respecting the 
places through which we were td 
pass, ensure our passage ‘through 
the gates of Brescia, fix on each 
station, and contrive infallible mea- 
sures for eluding the vigilahce’ of 
every ferocious Areus, however at- 
tentive:’ J reminded her of the Im- 
portance of concealing the “secret 
from the Coont.. Her mind; not 
withstanding, stil laboured ‘under 
the notion that 1 sfoad exposed on 
the brink of aoprecipice. At every 
proposal to-releve her, sheseemed 
to forget her own situation: > and 
tried tu dissuade me from the at 
tempt of a scheme pregnant! with 
great dunger to my lite and liberty, 
aud grief to ny parcots ;' telling 
me, that the least punishinent which 
I should meet..would be jwprison- 
ment for the most precious years of 
my youth, Shetfinshed by exhorts 
Ing me to eontinne my journey to 
Mian.’ du reply, T used but few 
arguments to.convince her,” that all 
she could say’ was insuthcient td 
change my resolution ; butl sineere= 
jy admired her delicacy, and her 
seitinients concerning the possible 
Conseg Uehces. ’ 
“ Bhedbought she perceived the 
will of Providence in ny detefmi- 
nation to save ber: and regarded 
me as the friend who was to break 
her chains ;, and to yvinide her toa 
husband, do her. ciiuadren and rela- 
tives, She therefore confided her- 
self to my care: she agreed to follow 
ine in allanry.steps, and overcome, as 
tar as she was abk, every unpedi- 
ment. IL could not however depart 
from her, and go away alone, with- 
out acquainting the gen-d'armes, to 
whose vigilance I] was in some de- 
gies 
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entrusted, with instructions, 
stating that I was to accompany her 
to Milan. 

«« Nothing was more easy than to 
obtain trom the soldiers permission 
to leave her, as a stranger's presence 
incommoded them ; besides the in- 
cessant watch they kept over him, 
the orders of the government rela- 
tive to the lady being extremely 
rigidin every respect. On quitting 

rs. Smith, I told the guards that 
my affairs prevented me from con- 
tinuing any longer in the company of 
this woman: that the slow manner 
in which she travelled, staying so 
long at every place, greatly retarded 
my journey : that I had to go to 
Paris with all possible dispatch : 
and besides (flattering them by ap- 
parent confidence), ] assured them 
that it was disagreeable to me to 
continue any longer with a prisoner; 
nor did I like to expose my conduct 
to the stigma of being the friend of a 
woman whose arrest was demanded 
by the emperor of the French. I 
added, that for this last reason in 
particular, I did not wish to go to 
Milan with her, and desired that 
very evening to depart from Bres- 
cia; adding, that as I did not like to 
tel) the lady that such was my inten- 
tion, I begged as a favour that they 
would have the goodness to inform 
her of it themselves. The fierce- 
Jooking sentinels murmured their 
Op:nions to one another, and turning 
to me in a friendly tone, advised me 
to leave her, promising that they 
would acquaint her punctually. 
Count Attems afterwards, on hear- 
ing that I had left them without say- 
ing a word to her, was astonished, as 
much friendship had always existed 
betwee» us, 

** I hired a horse and small chaise 
for a couple of days, agreeing to leave 
them at Sald, to a Vetturino of which 
place, named Silvestro, the chaise 
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poet om Ate this TI 
myself in the most solit 
the city, to avoid suspicion. Cot 


Ghizzalo (brother to the colonel of 


that name), to whom Mrs. Smith 
was directed at Brescia, endeavoured 
very politely to render her short stay 
there agreeable, and offered to ac. 
company her himself, with the 
gen-d'armes, to the theatre. | > 95 
to set out that night, but wished firy 
to have a few more explanations 
with Mrs. Smith. J wanted to jn. 
struct her how she was to be sure of 
my secret return to Brescia, and to 
act so precisely as might preclude 
every possibility of surprise. 

“ The better to conceal every ap- 
pearance of our project, I went to 
the theatre with her; in the view 
likewise of finding, after our retar, 
a favourite moment for speaking to 
her alone. I reflected that this 
would be our last interview if my 
efforts should fail: it was at sucha 
crisis that she had to rely on her 
own courage and presence of mind, 
while irresolution or delay might 
prove fatal ; fear was to be avoided, 
and every weakness to be set aside. 
At twelve o'clock at night, afterour 
return from the theatre, we endea- 
voured to send every one away, and 
fortunately were lett alone.“ This 
is the last time,” said I, “‘ that we are 
to speak together. I now depart, 
nor am I to see you again bat out of 
these walls, where you are closely 
guarded. J can no longer visit the 
room where you are a prisoner, and 
J am no Jonger to continue a withess 
of your ill-tated journey. Should 
my motions be traced by the “7 
traitor ; or, on my return, 5 
be surprised at the gates, of when | 
am near the ion ;—then if my evil 
destiny becomes known to you, be 
sure to deny that you were any 
manner concerned in my yaa 


Say that you had never discove “ 
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ta me the least inclination to relieve 
you : complain of my conduct which 
gecasioned the suspicion of the go- 
svernmment; and represent in the 
harshest terms, to the officers who 
may suppose you concerned, the 
imprudence of my character; ap- 
ramazed at what I dared to at- 

t, curse the day that I came 
with you from Venice, and shew the 
greatest willingness to pursue your 
journey. Thus these enemies will 
pot vent their rage upon you: it 
willful on my head, who am better 
able to bear it. They will be satis- 
fied by punishing him who will re- 
peat in the hour of torment, his 
constant desire, his duty as a man, 
tosave you. But if I succeed in 
eluding their attention :—if, happy 
in the lonely silence of night, to 
morrow I regain these walls: and in 
darkness accost this house unnoticed 
by any person, while you in this 
ber anticipate my steps in your 
mind :—then, at eleven o'clock, 
free from the intrusion of others, do 
you let down a string from the win- 
dow to the ground, to which I will 
te a paper that shall convey all that 
I may have discovered and prepared, 
and what I shal) have resolved upon. 
I shall mention the precise time for 
the attempt, the plan to be followed, 
and the measures conducive for en- 
suring a happy issue. I shall not 
conceal from you the impediments 
that may strike me as likely to ob- 
Wructus: do not fear that I shall 
betray you and myself, if it is im- 
possible to escape. In short, you 
sali read what you have to perform: 
you will then consider how much 
you have to undertake, and how you 
we to accompany me. If you 
should deem your chambermaid an 
object of hindrance to you, or consi- 
t her capable of betraying us at 
mich juncture, let her drink be 
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cautiously mixed with some narco- 
tic, that may lay her to sleep. Take 
leave of your brother only in 
thought, and beware of speaking a 
word that may lead him to appre- 
hend what you are about to do: let 
no involuntary impulse of nature ex- 
pose you, but reflect on what is to 
be done. Avoid all confusion and 
agitation as much as possible: let 
the idea of sacred liberty shield you 
irom anxiety : let the fond hope of 
seeing your children and relatives 
once more, abimate you in the trial: 
be certain of a happy result, and 
reject every pernicious doubt.” 

“Her mind was strengthened s 
her courage supported her amply, 
and all her accents tended to con- 
vince me of the fortitude of her cha- 
racter. I glowed with rapture at 
seeing her equal to the imminence 
of the risk: ber sentiments stimu- 
Jated me not to make the least fur- 
ther delay, and 1 immediately took 
my leave of her. 

“ At four o'clock in the morning 
I passed the gates of Brescia, and 
directed my steps to Sald. 1 viewed 
the surrounding hills and the chain of 
mountains along the road; open Ca- 
vities and recesses proper for shel- 
tering the forlorn fugitive, drew my 
attention; these I strictly inspected ; 
determining, in case circumstances 
should turn cut uodfortanate, and 
the soldiers should be in pursuit of 
us, we would hide ourselves there 
till the danger in some degree sub- 
sided. The prospect of the country 
was delightful, and the silence and 
sulitude, so congenial to my sitna- 
tion, that reigned throughout the 
scene, seemed to prognosticate that 
the path which 1 then trod was the 
least replete with dager. 

« On my arrival at oald, no ofheer 
appeared at the gate to demand my 
passport; mor did I perceive any 
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crowd of idle gazers gathering about 
my chaise to look at the stranger, 
as is the custom in the smal] towns 
and villages of Italy. This made me 
hope that I should be able to pass 
through this place with ease; as 
such curiosity, besides being trouble- 
some, might to people in our situa- 
tion (who have every thing to ap- 
prehend) turn out fatal. I visited 
the village ; and perceiving no sign 
of a military torce, I resolved with 
pleasure to come this way. I ap- 
plied to the police, to have my pass- 
port signed tor‘lrent ; saying that I 
wished to get it done betore, as I 
intended to come the following 
morning very early. 1 then hasten- 
ed to the borders of the lake di 
Garda; where 1 engaged a covered 
boat with twelve oars, to be ready the 
next morning at six o'clock for pas- 
sing the lake with all expedition. I 
feared, and justly, that on landing on 
the other side of the lake, we might 
not be able to tind either horses or 
carriage, and thus be obliged to go 
as faras Roveredo on foot ; and as 
in such a case we should be exposed 
to.the greatest danger ot being overs 
taken, I resolved ou hiring a carriage 
and horses at Sald to carry us to 
‘Trent. I settled for another boat 
(to convey the carriage, &c. across 
the lake to Riva, the landing-place), 
which was to follow the course of 
ours. 

‘* At eleven o'clock in the fore- 
noon, nothing remained further to 
prepare at Salo, but as ] could not 
well return to Brescia before the 
evening, so I was obliged to wait at 
Sald till eight o'clock, at the house 
of Silvestro, to whom the chaise be- 
longed. I sat reflecting on the peri- 
lous situation of Mrs. Sinith’s escape 
from the room. Jn this first, this 
difficult step towards her freedom, 
I considered the extreme danger of 
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her leaping from a window at such 
a great height ; and to get away o 
any door of the inn was totally inp. 
possible. I therefore studied how 
I could make a ladder of rope and 
pieces of wood: and though I never 
had any taste tor mechanics, I bought 
the necessary materials, and sue. 
ceeded in making one as long as | 
thought would be required, When 
this important implement Was finish. 
ed, I wrote the letter, in which | 
informed her minutely of what | 
had prepared, and what I had diseo- 
vered : assuring her, that we had no 
prominent obstacle to fear in our 
flight. 1 told her ot the ladder, 
which she was to tie to the iron of 
the window ; and that by two o'clock 
in the morning | would be under the 
window waiting for her: that she 
must avail herself of the time when 
the guards were all fast sleep, for 
descending ; but to wait first fora 
signal from me, which would assure 
her that no body was in sight’ forif 
persons passed at the time, it might 
frustrate ajl our operations, and per- 
haps betray us. 1 concluded by ex- 
horting her not to hesitate an in 
stant in exposing her lite thus),te 
recover ber treedom: rather than 
submit herself a victim to a cruel 
captivity. 

‘© J jett Sald when the sun had 
sunk below the horizon, and ime 
passing the hiils, the bope of seeing 
them again the next morning, and 
the fear of never retormiby that way, 
agitated me extreniely, One mo- 
ment 1 was overjoyed with the idea 
that perhaps within a few hours, I 
should there sing my first hymna to 
newly recovered liberty, in company 
with the unhappy fugitive ; and at 
another 1 was tilled with the appre- 
hension of being surprised there by 
the gen-d’armes : my imagination 
sometimes anticipated the most » 
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gourable night for the accomplish- 
mentof our design ; and soon afier 
figured some person observing our 
motions, then our discovery, my sei- 
gure, bloodshed, Myrs. Smith’sdread; 
in short, the most cruel terrors. 
These images were heightened by 
the darkness that enveloped évery 


t. 
“As I drew near the walls of 


Brescia, | could not help considering 
them as about to be those of my 
rison. J entered the very instant 
of shutting the gates. I Jeft the 
horse and chaise at an inn situated in 
a solitary square on the left, telling 
the ostier that [| would return by 
three o'clock in the morning. 

“It was neareleveno clock, when 
drest as a Brescian postition, and 
with the rope-ladder and Jetter under 
my cloak, I advanced through the 
most lonely streets, towards the inn 
caed the I'wo Towers, where Mrs. 
Smith was. A high wind which 
thickened the atmosphere with 
clouds of dust, had caused the inha- 
bitants io retire into cotlee-houses 
aid the theatre, leaving the city 
quite deserted even at that hour. 
Being apprehensive that the gen- 
darmes, or others on the watch, 
Might obserye me from the inn, | 
stopped before I approached to the 
window : | listened for some time 
to the noise of the soldiers; and 
afier convincing myself that they 
Were occupicd in drinking, I drew 
near, and felt for the string with my 
hand. Having found it, I tied the 
ladder and Jetter to it; and on my 
pulling gently, she drew up the 
parcel. I then retired, overjoyed at 
eeing the first danger so well got 
over. 

‘I had to wait three hours before 
I was to return under the window ; 
and in the mean time, being in want 
ef some nourishment, I entered a 
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mean tavern in a remote corner of 
the town, mixing with people of the 
lowest description. Here | satisfied 
my hunger, and rested myself. I 
then went (o a coffee-house near the 
Gieito, (or residence of the Jews), 
where | wated till one o'clock. 
Atter this, in order to ascertain 
whether ajl-was quiet, and the peo- 
pie setired to their homes, I went to- 
ward the theatre. On my way, I 
perceived several cottee-houses full 
of officers and citizens: and passed 
by other places ot resort full of the 
dissolute rabble (or caneglia) with 
which this city particularly abounds; 
for as it is near the confines of the 
‘T'vrol and the mouutaiys of Swit- 
zeriand, the Brescians easily tind an 
asylum in those situations for their 
frequent crimes of murder and rob- 
bery. | could not theretore be too 
cautious among such people, trom 
whom I had every evil to appre- 
hend. ‘Though 1 found myself 
quite alone in the public places, and 
the awful silence was uninterrupted 
by the step or voice of any human 
being, L often stopped to listen whe- 
ther any body was advancing towards 
or following me, and to observe 
whether any one was watching me, 
so theretore proceeded to the inn 
with an easy and careful pace, 

‘* ‘l'wo o'clock now struck ; and 
the hour in which our destiny was 
to be fixed, called me to action. 
My mind sutfered that insurmount- 
able agitation which trequently ac- 
companies any hazardous enterprize 
wherein our life and liberty are emi- 
nently exposed. I hurried on, ale 
most heediessly, till 1 was opposite 
the window ; impatient to carry 
the prisoner from those walls where 
I imagined she stood trembling at 
my delay, and eager for my friendly 
assistance. I stood under the win- 
dow confused and absent in mind, 
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but ready to speak to her, to assure 
her of my'presence, to call her. I 
suddenly discovered, notwithstand- 
ing the darkness of the night, that 
the windows of her room were still 
shut. ‘On this 1 stood motionless, 
but continued to fix my eyes on 
them, when | was struck with terror 
at perceiving the window of the 
room occupied by the gen-d'armes 
wide open. I heard the voice of 
one of them, and was afraid they 
watched us. J shuddered at the 
idea that all was divulged ; that they 
knew of the ladder which I had tied 
to the string, and were only waiting 
tor the critical moment, to exert 
their fury upon us. I suspected 
thut they might have seen the 
clothes tor their captive’s disguise. 
1 feared that the chambermaid 
might have betrayed us; or that 
some person bad followed me the 
day betore, as a spy on my actions: 
m short, I firmly believed that they 
stood ready to assuage their thirst of 
blood on me for daring to deceive 
them. 

‘« This crue] state of doubt, sus- 
pense, and terror, gave way how- 
ever to my anxiety for Mrs. Smith's 
situation. I could never once sup- 
pose her capable of having relin- 
quished the attempt, for I was con- 
vinced of her fortitude ; nor think 
her so thoughtless as to have allowed 
any thing to transpire or appear, ca- 
pable of exciting the suspicion of the 
guards, I could not guess therefore 
what prevented her trom shewing 
herself at the window at the appoint- 
ed tune. 
~ 7 summoned up my spirits, 
though the windows of the soldiers’ 
room continued open ; and though 
conscious of the effects of their re- 
yee it I was once discovered, I 
sioal cullected in the face of dane 
ger, and grasped my pistols, Vain 
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resource! What defence could 
these arms make while such imple. 
ments of death as French 


ronets 
threatened me ? Culpable in the 
eyes of government, opposition 


would only have accelerated m 
fall. I was the projector of a flight 
which, if successful, would not only 
have involved the guards to whom 
the custody of the prisoner was en- 
trusted, but also the government 
itself for neglecting the adequate 
means of securing her: 1 could 
therefore expect no trial by law, as 
the remissness of the guards would 
appear; and must evidently have 
been sacrificed that instant to pre- 
clude an exposure of circumstances. 

** As I retired a few paces from 
the spot after waiting so long, 1 
perceived a man approaching the 
fountain that was close at hand: he 
stood near a door, which I saw him 
enter slowly ; but at that instant my 
eyes caught the opening window of 
Mrs. Smith's chamber, at which a 
figure presented itself: I could have 
no doubt of its being her; and after 
looking round to see if all was safe, 
T drew near: but she being igno- 
rant of the disguise which I wore, 
asked in a low voice if it wasl. | 
replied, ‘I am that friend, and wait 
for you.” I now resumed my hopes 
that every thing was unknown to the 
guards, and that no fatal occurrence 
would ensue during the critical mo- 
ment. She continued however if 
the room ; and 1 stood unable to 
breathe, for fear of some biddea 
witness of the scene, ready, perhaps 
to sound the alarm, and call the pa 
trole of the city. I earnestly wished 
to remind her of the pressing danget 
incident to every moment's delay; 
but I heard a noise proceed from the 
window, which was occasioned by 
her tying the end of the ladder te 


the iron: my terror incre 











this unwelcome sound; I thought 
zt, above all others, the most likely 
t rouse the soldiers, and occasion 
the worst of disasters. Scarcely did 
the ladder appear to be fastened, 
when I saw Mrs. Smith take hold of 
the window and cling to the wall, 
pressing with uncertain foot the first 
step. i perceived she was reluctant 
in trusting herself upon it: the un- 
happy lady stood tottering upon the 
; and seemed to tremble so 
much, that I was under the necessity 
of attending particularly to her, fear- 
ing that she might fall, But f was 
agreeably deceived, when I beheld 
her grasping the knots of the ladder, 
and boldly determined to descend, 
What an interesting spectacle! a 
forlomm woman, anxious to escape 
from captivity, committing herself 
from a height to ropes which, even 
while they tore her delicate tingers, 
she kissed in extasy, because they 
were instrumental tober release : and 
at the same moment arined sentinels 
in the adjoining apartment, who 
were ready to dart upon her if their 
seep were interrupted by the least 
noise. Had they now come to their 
own window, she would have been 
discovered on the ladder, myself be- 
low waiting to lead her off, and the 
maid above accessary to the bold at- 


tempt of her mistress, What a 
held for their vengeance! What 
victims for their fury ! Happily, 


however, the silence of the night 
and its intense gloom, remained wa- 
disturbed: she reached the ground 
Without receiving any essential in- 
jury; and the maid, to whom the 
secret had been imparted, threw a 
bundle from the window, containing 
whatever could be saved. 

“ We instantly began our flight ; 
runing = albng unknown streets, 
without meeting any person, Our 
Wepidation—the haste with which 
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we went, and our mean dress, 
would have been strong unfavoura 
indications if we had been observed, 
From solitary street to street we 
precipitated our steps till we reached 
the summit of the fortress of Bres- 
cia. Here the violence of my com- 
panion’s desire to save herse)f was 
such, that she actually offered to at- 
tempt scaling the walls; but on my 
acquainting her, that the chaise was 
ready for us at the tavern near the 
gates, she followed me with less 
agitation. 

‘* The ostler, seeing me return in 
company with a youth (whom, by 
the bye, it was not difficult to mistake 
for a woman), gazed at us with sur- 
prise ; and appeared to suspect some- 
thing uncommon and mysterious. 
We had still to wait another hour 
before we could set off, as the gates 
were never opened before four 
o'clock. This protraction of our 
anxiety was almost enough to ex- 
tinguish every ray of hope : we con- 
tinually expected the arrival of the 

en-d'armes : and could hardly help 
Cece that the stable had beea 
discovered to be the place where we 
had taken refuge; and that the 
alarm of our escape must by this 
time have spread to every part of the 
city, and our retreat be consequently 
cut off. ‘The ostler, perceiving our 
perturbation and impatience, went 
to see whether the passage was free; 
he soon returned with the happy in- 
telligence that the guards had come 
to the gates, and we might depart. 
Still, however, for our further alaray, 
we found them shut; but on our 
entreaties, the guard opeved them ; 
and we passed through on the 3d 
day of May, at four o'clock in the 
morning. 

«The beauteous sky seemed to 
welcome our escape with its smiles : 
the mighty orb of light sbot forth its 
beams 
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beams frorti bélow the horizon with 
mon splendour—and appear- 

ed tu transfuse universal joy. With 
what happiness did I view the places 
which a tew liours before had filled 
me with terror! Our pleasure was 
extreme in passing the hills free from 
the galling imcumbrance of gen- 
d’'armes. What were our tran- 
ts in Scouritg the path by our- 
selves, uriobserved by the eyes of 
treachery, «and breathing the balmy 
air of liberty! To have overcome 
the principal dangers,—and to have 
broken from the walls which the 
grim satellites of government stood 
guarding,—to have succeeded thus 
far,—caused our apprehensions to 
subside. We looked back on the 
odious city, while we continued to 
hurry on toward the land of freedom. 

«* Wereached Salo at half an hour 
after six, the same morning ; yet 
here, though al] was ready, we had 
to wait at the house of the worthy 
Silvestro till the boatman should eall 
us to pass the Jake. Every moment 
of this delay was almost insupport« 
able: but it was out of our power 
to advance with more celerity ; and 
we were obliged to submit, though 
we were but too sensible that time 
was flying fast. At ‘eight o'clock 
we unfurled our sails, agreeably cer- 
tain that none of the idlers who stood 
gazing at us knew any thing of our 
escape. With what satisfaction did 
we abandon that place, to us the last 
under French domination !  Silves- 
tro and his family, from the beach, 
wished us a happy journey ; and we 
returned the salute by signs express 
ing our hearty desires never to re- 
turn. 

** The wind was against us, and 
the gondoliers found much difficulty 
in proceeding. ‘lhe prospect of the 
surrounding country drew our at- 
tention ; and the singular positions 
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of several of the villages, as 
gine and Melesina, a che 
resting: ' The variegated appearance 
of the numberless orchards and’cots 
tages along the shore of Cari 

charmed us a8 much as our situatiog 
could permit. During our passage 
I told Mrs, Smith all that Thad seex 
and performed since I had left her. 
and she informed me of the means 
which she had used to gain her 
chamber-maid—and of her astonish 
ment at finding the ladder repared, 
I asked why she staid t til! 
three o'clock before she descended : 
to which she replied that one of the 
gen-darmes was awake ; and that 
she was writing a letter to the colos 
nel of the gen-darmerie, begging 
pardon for her conduct, and excul- 
pating the guards as well as count 
Atienis from any share in what she 
had done ; and another to the count, 
explaining her reasons for not having 
imparted the secret to him. ’ 

** We calculated that the guards 
would have discovered our escape 
by eight o’clock, the bour at which 
we had left Salo. We were anxious, 
of course, to reach Riva, and proceed 
thence instantly; as any delay 
would have been still very danger- 
ous, considering (as we did) the 
wide-extended influence of the 
French. At length we arrived at 
the Tyrolese frontier, after a passage 
of eight hours, I ran to present my 
bill of health; which was signed 
without hesitation for Trent: but 
the boat that carried our chaise and 
horses had not yet come over; 5° 
we were obliged to wait at the only 
tavern there, which stood near the 
lake. 1 could not suppress my !™ 
precations at this delay, while every 
moment was so precious. 

« At five o'clock we perceived n0 
less than three boats coming ¢ 
us. It was natural for as to sup" 
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pose that the gen-d'armes were on 
hoard some of them in pursuit of us, 
apd that the police might have dis- 
covered the road which we had 
taken; but where could we now 
hide ourselves, or whither direct our 
flight ? At Riva there were neither 
jages, horses, nor post ; and we 
oad | have certainly been traced 
within an hour, for the inhabitants 
would have pointed out the way to 
our pursuers, I wished to conceal 
icions from Mrs. Smith, yet 

I reflected that it was best to prepare 
ber for the evils that might ensue, 
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Her courage never forsook her a 
single instant; she proposed. we: 


should hide’ ourselves in the cavity 
of a mountain at hand, and not con- 
tinue our journey on foot ; but the 
boat with our chaise. and horses 
reached the shore some time before 
the others. ~Without losing a mo- 
ment, we set off for Trent with all 
the speed that spur and lash could 
produce; nor could we learn who 
were in the other boats : the people, 
however, who seemed to feel for our 
agitation, assured us that they did 
not come from Sald,”’ 
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Accoust of Sertncaratam, and of its Carture by the Barrin 
Troops. 


{from Dr, Bucnanan’s Journey tHrovcu Mysore, Canara, and 
Macasan. } 


us MY 18th, I was employed 
at Seringapatam in deli- 
vering my credentials. 

*€ 39th May.—I had an inter- 
view with Purnea, the Dewan of the 
Mysore Raja, and, during that 
ptince’s minority, the chief admi- 
nistrator of his rment. By 
means of Colonel Close, I have re- 
ceived assurances of every assistance 
in forwarding the objects of my 
mission ; and a brahman has been 


appointed to accompany me, with’ 


orders to call upon every person 
that I shall desire for intorma- 
tion, 

‘** Purnea is a brahman of the 
Mudual sect, and descended from a 
family of the Coimbetore country. 
His native language is, of course, 
Tamul; but he speaks the Kar- 
nataca, Mussulman, Marattah,-and 
J believe the Persian. He is said, 
by good judges, to be a person ex- 
tremely well versed im the affairs of 
the country, and is much more ac- 
tive than brahmans in general are. 
By the inhabitants he is now called 
Sri Mantra, the same title that is 
given to the Peshwa at Poonah. It 
is said to signify a person who has 
been fortunate from the time of his 


having been in the womb. Next 
to Meer Saduc, he seems to have 
enjoyed a greater power, under the 
Jate Sultan, than any other person ; 
but his authority was greatly in- 
ferior to that of the above-mentioned 
favourite ; and he is said to have 
been in no smail danger from the 
bigotry of his master. The sultan 
is reported to have once proposed to 
Purnea to become a convert to the 
faith of Mahomet: as all proposals 
from a sultan are tantamount to 
orders that must be obeyed, the 
brahman replied, ‘ I am your slave, 
and immediately retired. Those 
who knew the man, and especially 
the sultan’s mother, a very respect 
able Jady, represented to that prince, 
how dangerous such a proceeding 
was, and that, if persisted im, it 
would throw every thing er 
sion; for the apparent acqu 
of Purnea aaa words of 
course, and his ret smo 
le was considerable. 
— properly allowed the affair to 
rest, and nothing more was said 00 
the subject. 

« From the 20th of Ma - 
5th of June, I was emp 
visiting every thing remarkable = 

ia Seringapatas 
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Account of Seringapatam, &c. 


and its neighbour- 


od, and in taking an account of 


ie state of agriculture, arts, and 


commerce at that place. 

« Seri tam, as is well known, 
Zorn the upper end of an 
snd surrounded by the Cavery, 
ghichis here a large and rapid river, 
vith avery extensive channel, filled 
sith rocks, and fragments of gra- 
cit, At this season it is in many 

fordable with facility; but 
daring the rains it rises very high, 
w the great inconvenience of the 
ishabitants. On the south branch 
ofthe river a bridge has been erect- 
ei, which serves also as an aqueduct, 
wconvey from the upper part of 
ie river a large canal of water into 
te town andisland. ‘The rudeness 
d this bridge will show the small 
that the arts have made in 

yore, Square pillars of granite 
we cut from the rock, of a suf- 
kient height to rise above the 
witer at the highest floods. These 
weplaced upright in rows, as long 
sthe intended width of the bridge, 
a distant about ten feet from each 
wher, They are secured at the 
tttom by being let into the solid 
tek, and their tops being cut to a 
vel, a long stone is laid upon each 
mw, Above these longitudinal 
tones others are placed contiguous 
each other, and stretching from 
tw torow, in the direction of the 
togh of the bridge. The whole 
weadth of this may be twenty feet. 
Unehalf is occupied by the aque- 
Get, which is secured at the bot- 
‘mand on both sides by brick’ and 
. The road is laid with gravel, 

td secured by a parapet wall on 
meside, and by the aqueduct on the 
- But, however rude such a 
May be, it is of most essen- 

‘al tonvenicnce to the town, and 
the inhabitants of the southern 


“mk OF the river, though the con- 
1907, 


[245] 
struction is attended with great ex 
pense. The inconveniences felt 
from the want of a bridge on the 
northern branch are so great, thdt 
both Purnea and the Resident are 
very anxious to have one erected; | 
but on an estimate being formed, it 
is found, that even without an aque« 
duct, a rude bridge of this kind 
would cost 16,000 canter'raia pa- 
godas, or 53721. Qs, ~ It is very 
fairly proposed, that the Com 
should defray one half. of thin 
lords of the island; while the Raja 
should defray the other half, on ac 
count of the advantages to be de- 
rived by his subjects on the north 
side of the river. 

‘* Seringapatam is commonly 
called Patana, or Patan, that is to 
say, the city; but the name used in 
our map is a corruption from ‘Sri 
Ranga Patana, the city of Sri Ranga, 
from its containing a temple dedi 
cated to Vishnu under that name. 
The temple is of great celebrity, 
and of much higher antiquity than 
the city, which did not rise to be of 
importance until the time of the 
princes of the Mysore dynasty. 

‘* The island is about three miles 
in length, and one in breadth, and 
has a most dreary, ugly appearance ; 
for naked rock, and dirty mud walls, 
are its predominant feature. The 
fort or city of Sri Ranga occupies 
its upper end, and is an immense 
unfinished, unsightly, and injudicious 
mass of building. Tippoo seems to 
have had too high an opinion of his - 
own skill to ate consulted the 
French who were about him, and 
adhered to the old Indian style of 
fortification, labouring to make the 
place strong by heaping walls and 
cavaliers one above the other, He 
was also very diligent in cuttmg 
ditches through the granite; but, 
as be had always on hand more pros 
jects than re finances were adequate 

te 
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to defray, he never finished any 
work. He retained the long straight 
Walls and square bastions of the 
Hindus; and his glacis was in many 
parts so high and steep, as to shelter 
an assailant from the fire of the 
ramparts. In the island also, in 
order to water a garden, he had dug 
a deep canal parallel to the works of 
the fort, and not above eight hun- 
dred yards distant trom them. He 
was so unskilled, as to look upon 
this as an additional security to the 
place; but had it been deemed ne- 
cessary to besiege the town regularly 
from the island, the assm@lant would 
have found it of the utmost use. 
Had Tippoo's troops been capable 
of defending the place properly, this 
mode of attack would have been 
necessary; but the confidence which 
our officers justly reposed in the 
superiority of their men, and the 
éxtreme difficulty of bringing up 
the immense stores necessary to 
batter down many heavy works, 
tade them prefer an attack across 
the river, where the works were not 
so strong, and where they ventured 
on storming a breach, that nothing, 
but a very great diflerence between 
the intrepidity of the assailants and 
defendants, could have enabled them 
to carry. ‘Lhe depth of the river 
was of little importance ; but the 
assailants, in passing over its rocky 
channel, were exposed to a heavy 
fire of artillery, and suifered con- 
siderable loss. 
«© On ascending the breach, our 
men found an inner rampart lined 
with troops, separated from them 
by a wide and deep diteh, and de- 
fended at its angle by a high ca- 
valier. By this they were for a little 
while discouraged, as, from the in- 
formation of spies, they had expected 
to have been able to mount the ca- 
walier from the breach, and to form 
a lodgment there, till means could 
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be taken to gain the inner w 
and expel the garrison, which con 
sisted of about eight thousand on, 
nearly the same number with that 
employed on the storming 

“ Afier, however, the first wy. 
prise occasioned by this diseppoint. 
ment, the troops soon recovered 
their spirits, and pushed on, along 
the outer rampart, towards both the 
right and left of the breach. Those 
who went to the left found great 
opposition. « At every twenty o 
thirty yards distance, the rampant 
was crossed by traverses, and thes 
were defended by the Sultan in per. 
son. The Joss of men here wa 
considerable ; but the English 
gradually advanced, and the Sultan 
retired slowly, defending his ground 
with obstinacy. 

“The enfilading fire from the 
Bombay army, on the north side of 
the river, had been so strong, thet 
the defendants had been entirely 
driven from the ramparts on the 
right of the breach, and had been 
prevented from raising any traverses, 
Our people who went in that direc- 
tion did not meet with the smallest 
opposition ; and the flank companies 
of the 12th regiment, having found 
a passage across the inner ditch, 
passed through the town to attsck 
the rear of the enemy, who were 
still opposing the Enropeans on the 
left. ‘The Suhan had now been 
driven back to the eastward of the 
salace, and is said to have had be 
~— shot under him. He might 


certainly have gone out at 2 gv y 


Jeading to the north branch of the 
river, and nothing could have pr 
vented him from crossing that, a4 
joining his cavalry, whieb, under 
the command of his sea 
Hyder, and of Purnea, were hover» 
ing round the Bombay army. Fore 
tunately he decided upon Spat 
the inner fort, by a narrow bef 
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he was met by the crowd 
‘ng from the flank companies of 
12th regiment, while the troops, 
coming up behind, cut oft all means 
of retreat. Both parties seem to 
hve fired into the gateway; and 
wme of the Eutopeans must have 
through with the bayonet, as 
swounc, evidently inflicted by that 
n, was discovered in. the arm 
# the Sulian. His object in going 
into this gateway is disputed, The 
Hindus universally think, that, find- 
ing the place taken, he was going to 
the palace to put all his family to 
death, and then to seek for his own 
destruction in the midst of his ene- 
mies. But, although such is con- 
sidered by the Hindus as the proper 
conduct for a prince in his situation, 
we have no reason to think that a 
Massulman would conduct himself 
in this manner; nor was Tippoo 
ever accused of want of affection for 
his family. I think it more pro 
table, that he was ignorant of the 
British tfoops having got into’ the 
inner fort, and was retiring thither 
in hopes of being’ still able to repel 
the attack, 

“ No individual claimed the ho- 
hour of having slain the Sultan, nor 
did any of either party know that he 
had fallen in the gateway. ‘The as« 
wuilants were, indeed, at that time 
to much enraged to think of any 
thing but the destruction of their 
taemy. Each division pushed on 
towards the eastern end of the town, 
ad, as they advanced, the carnage 
liereased, ‘The garrison threw thems 
wlves from the works, attempting 
escape imto the island, and from 

ee to their cavalry, The greater 
bart, however, were either killed 
by the fall, or broke their limbs in a 
most shocking manner. Meer Sa- 
duc, the favourite of the Sultan, fell 
@ aitempting to get through the 


pats anid, as he was attempting to 
80, 
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gates. He is supposed te have been 
killed by the hands of Tippoo's sol- 
diery, and his corpse lay for some 
time exposed to the insults of ‘the 
populace, none of whom passed 
without spitting on it, or loading it 
with a slipper; for to him they at- 
tributed most of their sufferings in 
the tyrannical reign of the Sultan. 

** The two divisions of the storm 
ing army now met at an open place 
surrounding a very fine mosque, 
into which the remains of the gar- 
rison withdrew, and with their de« 
struction the fighting nearly ceased, 
Thé number of burials amourited to 
somewhat above seven thousand ; 
several of these were towns-people 
of both sexes, and all ages ; but this 
was accidental, for our soldiers killed 
none intentionally but fighting men. 
Those who are disposed to declaltix 
on the horrors of a town taken by 
assault, may always find room to 
dwell on the wotnen, infants, and 
aged persons killed, and on the little 
protection given by places, however 
sacred ; for such terrible things must 
always happen, when an enraged 
soldiery with firearms are pursuing 
an enemy through a populous place. 

** When our two parties had met, 
and no longer saw before their eyes 
the enemy, by whom they, or their 
countrymen, bad been often most 
barbarously used, they soon cooled, 
and were disposed by their officers 
in the manner most proper to secure 
their new conquest, Many, how- 
ever, left their ranks; and the fol- 
lowers of the camp, under pretext 
of taking refreshment to their mas- 
ters, poured into the town, and an 
entire night was employed in plan- 
der. In this, I beligve, very little 
murder was committed, although 
there can be no doubt that many 
persons were beaten, and threatened 
with death, in order to make them 
discover their property. The Wo- 
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men on this occasion went out into 
the streets, and stood there all night 
in large groups; I suppose, witha 
view of preventing any insult by 
their exposed situation, few men 
being capable of committing bru- 
tality in ?_ This precaution 
was ably little necessary. The 
soldiers had mostly been in the 
trenches two days; they had been 
engaged in a hard day's work ; and 
oer hopes and their rage having 

ceased, they were left in a state 
of languor, by which they were 
more inclined to seek repose, or 
cordial refreshments, than to indulge 
in sensual gratification. 

“« Next day the wounded and 
bruised of the enemy were collected 
from the works and neighbourhood, 
to which some of them had crept ; 
and the mosque, which had been 
the great scene of bloodshed, be- 
came now a place of refuge, in which 
these poor creatures had every atten- 
tion ‘paid to them. by the British 
surgeons, 

‘* The town of Seringapatam is 
very poor. The streets are narrower, 
and more confused, than in any 
place that I have seen since leaving 
Bengal. The generality of the 
houses are very mean, although 
many of the chiefs are well lodged 
after their fashion ; but for Euro- 
ary inhabitants, their houses are 
ot and inconvenient. Within the 
fort, Tippoo allowed no person to 
possess property in houses. He dis- 
posed of the dwellings as he thought 
fit, and on the slightest caprice 
changed the tenants. A great many 
of the chiets fell at Sidhiswara, and 
at the stormivg of Seringapatain ; 
and those who survived, and the 
families of those who tell (all of 
whom have been pensioned by the 
Company), have mostly retired to 
the dominions of the Nabob of Ar- 
eof? which they consider as more 
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secure and pleasant than Mysore, 
many of the families having origi. 
nally come from the lower Cérnat.c 
and settled here on the establish. 
ment of a Mussualman government 
Numbers of the houses which had 
been thus deserted, are now occu. 
pied by the officers of the garrison, 
“ The old palace of the Mysore 
rajas at Seringapatam is in a ruinous 
condition. At the time of the sj 
the family was reduced to the lowest 
ebb. The old raja Crishna, who 
was first confined by Hyder, died 
without issue, but left his wife 
in charge of a relation, whom 
he had adopted as his son. This 
young man soon died, not without 
suspicion of unfair means. His 
infant son, the present raja, was 
under the charge of the old lady, 
and of Nundi raja, his mother's fa- 
ther, a respectable old relative, who 
now superintends his education. 
Shortly before the siege, the whole 
family had been stripped, by the 
merciless Meer Saduc, of even the 
poorest ornaments; and the child, 
from bad treatment, was so sickly, 
that his death was expected to hap- 
en very soon. This was a thing 
probably wished for by the sultan, 
the family having fallen into such 
contempt that the shadow of araja 
would na longer have been neces- 
sary. ‘Lhe family of the raja, hav- 
ing been closely shut up in the old 
palace, knew very litte, during the 
siege, of what was going forward; 
and in the confusion of the 
having been left by their. guards, 
they took refuge in the tensple ot 
Sri. Ranga, either with a view 
being protected by the god, oF of 
being defended by the sum 
walls from the attack of pluaderers. 
On the restoration of the prince 
the throne of his ancestors, 4 
fur his residence was very ™ 


wanted, the necessity of keeping the 
i 
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land of Seringapatam for a mili- 
tary station having rendered the pa- 
ces there very unfit for the pur- 
pose. Tippoo, with his usual policy 
of destroying every monument of 
the former government, had razed 
Mysore, and removed the stones of 
the palace and temples to a neigh- 
bouring height, where he was build- 
ing a fort, which, from its being 
situated on a place commanding an 
extensive view, was called Nazarbar. 
This fortress could have been of no 
ible use in defending the coun- 
try, and was probably planned mere- 
ly with the view of obscuring the 
me of Mysore, the former capital. 
Ata great expence, and to the great 
distress of the peasants working at 
it, the sultan had made considerable 
progress in the works of this place, 
when he began to consider that it 
afforded no water. He then du 
simmense pit cutting down through 
the solid black rock to a great depth 
and width, but without success ; 
and when the siege of his capital 
was formed, the whole work was 
lying in a mass of confusion, with a 
few wretched huts in it for the ac- 
commodation of the workmen. Into 
the best of these, in July last, the 
young raja was conducted, and 
placed on the throne. At the same 
lime the rebuilding of the old palace 
of Mysore was commenced; It is 
now so far advanced, as to be a 
comfortable dwelling ; and I found 
the young prince seated jn it, on a 
me throne, which had been 
nted to him by the Company. 
¢ has very much recovered his 
th; and, though he is only be- 
‘ween six and seven years of age, 
peaks and behaves with great pro- 
prety and decorum. From Indian 
*uquelte, he endeavours in public 
0 preserye a dignified gravity of 
suntenance ; but the attentions of 
Volone] Close, the resident, to whom 
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heisgreatly indebted for that officer's 
distinguished efforts in his delivery, 
make him sometimes relax, and 
then his face is very lively and in- 
teresting. 

‘* The sovereign raja of Mysore 
is called «he curtur, in order to dis- 
tinguish him from the head of an- 
other branch of the family, called 
also raja, but distinguished by the 
title of dalawai, or putarsu, The 
two families generally intermarried , 
and the power of the curtur was 
frequently as much controlled by 
the dalawai, as it was afterwards 
Hyder. The dalawai family stil} 
exists, having been spared by the 
magnanimity of Hyder, although 
they had attempted to procure his 
destruction ; and they had sunk too 
low in the estimation of the people, 
to be the objects of Tippoo’s jea- 
lousy. By the Mussulmans, they 
were in derision called the petta- 
hutty rajas; but the head of this 
branch, a handsome young man, 
being now pensioned by the raja, 
and treated by the resident with 
respect, the subjects pretend to be 
ignorant of the appellation : petta- 
hutty, and he is spoken of by his 
proper titles, although he has no au- 
thority. Numerous other branches 
of the Mysore family, in the male 
line, are scattered over the country, 
and are called Arsu Mocalu, or 
\aj'bundy, They are little respect- 
ed ; and few of them are possessed . 
of wealth sufficient to support the 
appearance of rank. f 

‘** The palace of the sultan at Se- 
ringapatain is a very large building, 
surrounded by « massy and lofty 
wall of stone and mud, and out- 
wardly is of a very mean appearance. 
There were in it, however, some 
handsome apartuments, which have 
been converted into barracks; but 
the troops are very ill lodged, from 
the want ef ventilation common in 
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all native buildings, The private 
apartments of Tippoo formed a 
square, jn one side of which were 
the rooms that he himself used. 
The other three sides of the square 
were occupied by warehouses, in 
which he had deposited a vast va- 
riety of goods; for he acted not 
only as a prince, but also as a mer- 
ehant. 

“« These goods were occasionally 
distributed among the amildars, or 
governors of provinces, with orders 
to sell them, on the sultan's account, 
at a price far above their real value ; 
which was done by forcing a share 
of them upon every man in propor- 
tion to his supposed wealth. This 
was one of the grand sources of op- 
pression, peculation, and defalcation 
of revenue. The friends, or wealthy 
corruptors of the amildars, were ex- 
cused from taking a large share of 
the goods, while the remainder was 
forced upon poor wretches, whose 
whole means, when torn from them, 
were inadequate to the estimated 
value of the goods; and the out- 
standing balances on this account 
were always large. 

‘* The three sides of the square 
formerly used as warehouses, are 
now o¢cupied by the five younger 
sons of Tippoo, who have not yet 
been removed to Vellore. They are 
well-looking boys, and are per- 
mitted to ride, and exercise them- 
selves in the square, when they are 
desirous so to do: they are also al- 
lowed to view. the parade, and to 
hear the bands of music belonging 
to the troops in garrison. 

« The apartment most commonly 
used by Tippoo was a large lofty 
hall, open in front after the Mussul- 
man fashion, and on the other three 
sides, entirely shut up from ventila- 
tion. In this he was wont to sit, 
and write much; for he was a 
wonderful projector, and wes con- 
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stantly forming new ayst 
the management of his pore “ 
which, however, he wanted per. 
severance to carry into execution 
That he conceived himself to be 
acting for the good of his subjects, | 
have no doubt; and he certainly 
believed himself endowed with great 
qualities for the management of 
civil affairs, as he was at the pains 
of writing a book on the subject 
for the instruction of all succeeding 
caer his talents in this line, 
oweyer, were certainly very de. 
ficient. He paid no attention t 
the religious prejudices ofthe greater 
part of his subjects, but every where 
wantonly destroyed their temples, 
and gloried in having forced many 
thousands of them to adopt the 
Mussulman faith. He never con, 
tinued long on the same plan, sa 
that his government was a constant 
succession of new arrangements, 
Although his aversion to Europeans 
did not prevent him from imitating 
many of their arts, yet this does not 
appear to have proceeded from his 
being sensible of their value, or from 
a desire to improve his country; it 
seems merely to have been done 
with a view of shewing his subjects, 
that, if be chose, he was capable of 
doing whatever Europeans could 
perform; for although he made 
broad-cloth, paper formed on wires 
like the European kind, watches, 
and cutlery, yet the processes for 
making the whole were kept secret, 
A French artist had prepared an en- 
gine, driven by water, for boring 
cannon ; but so little sensible was 
the sultan of its value, that he or- 
dered the water-whee] to be re: 
moyed, and employed bullocks te 
work the machinery. One of bis 
favourite maxims of policy was 
overthrow every thing that had been 
done in the raja’s government; # 
in carrying this into practice, ne 
frequent.y 
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tly destroyed works of great 

ic utility, such as. reservoirs, 

sad canals for watering the ground. 
Although an active prince, he ina 
méasure secluded himself from 

his subjects (one of the greatest 
evils that can happen in an absolute 
monarchy); and his chief confidant, 
Meer Saduc, was a monster of ava- 
tice and cruelty. The people uni- 
versally accuse Tippoo of bigotry, 
amd vain-glory; but they attribute 
most of their miseries to the in- 
fluénce of his minister. ‘The brah- 
mans, who managed the whole of 
the revenue department, were so 
avaricious, so corrupt, and had shown 
sich ingratitude to Hyder, that 
Tippoo would have entirely dis- 
placed them, if he could-have done 
without their services ; but that was 
impossible, for no other persons in 
the country had any knowledge of 
business. Instead of checking them 
by a constant inspection into their 
conduct, by exemplary punishment 
when detected in peculation, and by 
allowing them handsome salaries to 
mise them above temptation, he ap- 
inted Mussulman asophs, or lord 
ieutenants, to superintend Jarge di- 
visions of the country; and this 
greatly increased the evil, for these 
men, entirely sunk in indolence, vo- 
luptuousness, aud ignorance, con- 
ident of favour from the bigotry of 
their sovereign, and destitute of prin- 
a universally took bribes to sup- 
ly their wants, and the delinquen- 
cies of the brahmans were doubled, 
tomake good the new demands of 
the asophs, over and above their 
former profits. Owing to this sys- 
fem, although the syltan had laid on 
many new taxes, the actual receipts 
of the treasury never equalled those 
M the time of his father, The 
amildars, under various pretexts of 
Wavoduble emergency, reported 
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prodigious outstanding balances ; 
while they received, as bribes from 
the cultivators, a part of the deduc- 
tions so made. Although the taxes 
actually paid by the people to go- 
veroment were thus much lighter 
than they had been in the adminise 
tration of Hyder, the industrious 
cultivator was by no means in so 
good a condition as formerly, The 
most frivolous pretexts were receive 
ed, as sufficient cause for come 
mencing a criminal prosecution 
against any person supposed to be 
rich ; and nothing but a bribe could 
prevent an accused individual from 
ruin. Tippoo certainly had con- 
siderable talents for war; but hig 
fondness for it, and his engaging 
with an enemy so much bis superior 
in the art, brought on his destruce 
tion; while his early habits, of con- 
tending with the Marattah plundet- 
ers, had given him a ferocity and 
barbarity, that must prevent e 

considerate person from pitying his 
overthrow. The policy in which 
he succeeded best, was in attaching 
to him the lower Mussulmans. He 
possessed in the highest degree all 
the cant, bigotry, and zeal, so well 
fitted for the purpose, and which 
some few men of abilities have suc 
ceeded in assuming ; but with him, 
1 believe, they were natural. None 
of his Mussulmans have entered into 
our service, although may of them 
are in great want: and they all ree 
tain a high respect for his memory, 
considering him as a martyr, wifo 
died in defence of their religion. 

“‘ Though Tippoo had thus se- 
cured the affections of many of his 
subjects, and though he was perhaps 
conscious of good intentions, and 
fondly imagined that his government 
was fit to be a pattern to all others, 
yet whoever sees his private apart. 
ments, will be sensible that the 7. 
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of the despotic monarch was torn 

with apprehension. Such is, per- 
haps, the universa) state of men of 
this description; and, although a 
knowledge of the circumstance may 
not be sufficient to prevent the am- 
bitious from grasping at this power, 
nor to induce the person who has 
ence possessed it to return to the 
calm of private life, yet it may be 
some consolation to the persons ex- 
posed to its baneful influence, to 
know, that their ruler enjoys less 
security and tranquillity of mind 
than themselves. 

‘** From the principal front of the 
palace, which served as a revenue 
office, and as a place from whence 
the sultan occasionally showed him- 
self to the populace, the chief entry 
into the private square was through 
a strong narrow passage, wherein 
were chained four tigers, which, al- 
though somewhat tame, would in 
case of any disturbance become un- 
ruly. Within these was the hall in 
which Tippoo wrote, and into which 
very few persons, except’ Meer 
Saduc, were ever admitted, Im- 
mediately behind this was the bed- 
chamber, which communicated with 
the hall by a door and two windows, 
and was shut up on every other side. 
The door was strongly secured on 
the inside, and a close iron grating 
defended the windows. ‘The sultan, 
lest any person should fire upon him 
while in bed, slept in a hammock, 
which was suspended from the roof 
by chains, in such a situation as to 
be invisible through the windows. 
In the hammock were found a sword 
aud a pair of loaded pistols. 

“ The only other passage from 
the private square was into the 
zenana, or womens’ apartments. 
‘This has remained perfectly inviolate 
under the usual guard of eunuchs, 
and coptains about six hundred wo- 
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nen, belonging to the sultan, and to 
his late father. A great namber of 
these are slaves, or attendants on the 
ladies ; but they are kept in equall 

strict confinement with their a 
tresses. The ladies of the sultan 
are about eighty in number: man 

of them are from Hindustan Proper 
and many are the - daughters of 
brahmans and Hindu princes, taken 
by force from their parents, They 
have been al] shut up in the zenana 
when very young, and have been 
carefully brought up to a zealous 
belief in the religion of Mahomet, 
I have sufficient reason to think that 
none of them are desirous of leaving 
their confinement, being wholly ig. 
norant of any other manner of iy. 
ing, and having no acquaintance 
whatever beyond the walls of their 
prison, 

** Without the walls of Seringa- 
pataim are two gardens and palaces, 
which formerly belonged to the sul- 
tan, but are now occupied by the 
commandant of the forces, and by 
the resident at the court of Mysore, 
The gardens have been Jaid out ata 
considerable expence, and canals 
from the river afford them a copious 
supply of water. ‘The palace at the 
Laul Baug, which occupies the lower 
end of the island, though built of 
mud, possesses a considerable degree 
of elegance, and is the handsomest 
native building that J have ever seen. 
Near to it stands the mausoleum of 
Hyder, where his son also reposes 
in state, .The tombs of both are 
covered with rich cloths at the Com- 
pany’s expence ; and the. establish- 
ment of moulahs to offer up prayers, 
and of musicians to perform te 
nobat, is kept up as formerly. The 
buildings are handsome of the kind, 
are ornamented. with mishapen €0- 
lumns of a fine black hornblende, 


which takes a most splendid a 
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The other palace and garden, called 
the Durria. adaulat Baug, was 
Tippoo's fayourite retreat from bu- 
siness. Its walls are covered with 

intings, which represent the man- 
per in which the two Mussulman 
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princes, Hyder and Tippoo, appear- 
ed in public processions ; the defeat 
of Colonel Baillie; and the costume 
of various casts or professions that 
are common in Mysore.” 








Account of the pirrerent Hinov Casts, and their Customs. 


{From the same. } 


i ASSEMBLED at different 

times the chief persons of 
some of the most conspicuous casts 
at Bangalore, and procured from 
them the following account of their 
customs. 

“The Banijigas, or Banijigaru, 
are in this country a very numerous 
class, and are of three kinds, the 
Pancham, the Jaina, and the Te- 
linga Banijigaru, 

“ The Pancham Banijigaru are 
by the Mussulmans called Lingait, 
a being the chief persons of the 
sect, who wear round their necks a 
silver box, containing an image of 
Siva in shape of the Linga, under 
which form only he is ever wor- 
shipped. From this circumstance 
they are also called Sivabhactaru, 
aad Lingabuntaru; but in this coun- 
uy there are many other lower casts, 
who wear the same badge of re- 
ligion, The Pancham Banijigara 
we also the heads of the right hand 
‘ide. They admit of no distinction 
of cast among themselves, except 
that arising from a dedication to the 
trvice of God ; but they do not 
admit of any proselytes from other 
indu races, nor do they intermarry 
with any of the lower casts that 
Wear the Linga. The Brahmans 
dledge that they are Sudras; but 


this, in general, they earnestly deny. 
The manner in which the Brahmaps 
reason with them js tis: You are, 
sav they, neither Brahman, Kshatri, 
nor Vaisya; if, therefore, you are 
not Sudras, you must belong to one 
of the low, or impure casts, Many 
of the Lingait, rather than endure 
such a terrible degradation, are in- 
duced to acknowledge themselves of 
the Sudra cast. It must however be 
observed, that Vanija, from which 
their name is probably derived, is 
said to bea Sanscrit word, signifying 
any person of the Vaisya cast who 
follows trade. 

“ The Pancham Banijigara are 
divided into a number of tribes, 
which seem to derive their names 
from certain places where they were 
formerly settled. Two persons of 
different tribes never intermarry, 
but all persous of the cast can eat 
together; and the whole are under 
the jurisdiction of the head-man 
(Pedda Chitty). of whatever tribe 
he may be. This office is, as usual, 
hereditary ; and the person who en- 
joys it is exempted by government 
from house rent, and from one balf 
of the customs on his goods. He 
finds merchants coming from a dis- 
tance in lodging and warehouses, 
setues disputes among his clan, and 
punishes 
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ishes them for misdemeancrs, 

» geveral be is supported by the 
officers of government, who punish 
of his followers as do not give 

im the customary obedience. His 
judicial authority, however, is not 
arbitrary. All his proceedings are 
open ; and he cannot act contrar 
to the advice of bis council, which 
consists of all the old and respectable 

men of the cast. 

‘* Besides this division into tribes, 
which arises from the names of 
places, there seem to be other dis- 
tinctions among the Linga Bani- 
jigas ; some are called Aray, that 
is, Marattals, and some Teliga, that 
is, Telingas; and ngither of these 
ever intermarry with each other, or 
with those who are of the Karnata 
nation. Some persons alledge, that 
Pancham, the title commonly given 
to the whole, is only the name ot a 
division, and that there are also 
Linga Banijigas called Budugula, 
Lalgunderu, and ‘Turcanaru. 

** The Paneham Banijigaru are 
ehiefly traders. They may however 
follow any profession, except such 
as belong to the most disgraced 
casts; and this exception seems 
rather to arise from a wish to keep 
themselves respectable, than from 
any positive law. Like all other 
worshippers of Siva, they bury the 
dead, and never ofter sacrifices. 
They do not purchase their wives, 
of whom they may marry as many 
as they please. The women are not 
confined, but cannot marry a second 
bnsband ; and after the signs of pu- 
berty appear, a girl is no longer 
marriggeable. Adultery is very 
rare, that is to say, among the wo- 
men; for among the people of this 
country the term is never applied to 
the intidelity of married men. The 
Pancham Banijigas never eat animal 
food, nor take any intoxicating sub- 
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stance; they cannot eat, ex 
when the sun shines; of course, ig 
cloudy days they are under the Nes 
cessity of fasting. 

* Like most other Hindu casts 
the Pancham Banijigas consist of e 
portion that follow worldly affairs 
and another that dedicate themselves 
entirely to-what they call the service 
of the gods ; that is to say, idleness, 
meditation, prayer, abstinence, and 
the miortification of the passions, 
Among this cast, these consecrated 
persons are called Jangamas, Einaru, 
or Wodearu. Any Pancham Ba. 
nijiga, who is qualified by his eda. 
cation and manners, may become a 
Jangama ; but the descendants of a 
Jangaima never betake themselves to 
honest industry. ‘They always sub- 
sist upon charity ; and most of them 
wander about with a great number 
of sinall bells tied to their legs and 
arms, in order to give the inhabi- 
tants of the villages notice of their 
presence, so that they come out to 
invite the holy men to their houses, 
or to bestow charity. Many others 
live about the Matas, or colleges of 
the Gurus of the cast, and act as 
their servants. 

« The Gurus or Swamalus of the 
Pancham Banijigaru are Sannyasis, 
that is, men who have forsaken all; 
and they possess an absolute ate 
thority in all religions matters, 
among which is included the chase 
tity of the women, Of these Gurus, 
or Sannyasis, there afe four, that 
are called thrones, and whose Ma- 
tams are called Baly-hully: Huyiny, 
near Nagara; Sri-shela, pear Nun 
dyal; and Canelly, near Bangalur. 
These thrones seem to be it “ 
dent of each other ; and thew occu- 
pants for the time being are Sup 
posed to be actual pana erage 
Siva. When a Guru leaves 8 


. asta 
and is re-united to Siva 
world, and | hoo 
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Ne 


his 


heaven, he is in general succeeded 
by a person of his own nomination. 
The Guru “pir educates four 
or five children of his own family, 
with a view of choosing the fittest 
of them for his successor, These 

pils are taken into the Matams at 
ve or six years of age, and, until 
they attain their thirteenth year, are 
called Mari, after which they are 
pot by name distinguished from the 
common Jangamas; but if they 
choose to marry, they must relin- 
quish all hopes of becoming a Guru, 
The pupil is made a Guru (sage), or 
an incarnation of God, by receiving 
from his master a particular Upa- 
desa; and jin case of a Guru's dying 
without having disclosed this awful 
secret, the other Gurus assemble, 
appoint the most promising pupil 
to succeed, and at the same time 
deliver to him the Upadesa of his 
rink. The Guru, when he pleases, 
may marry ; but he is thereby de- 
graded from being a portion of the 
divinity, and from his power; and 
ho one has yet been found so de- 
firous of marriage, as to relinquish 
these pre-eminencies. 

There are many inferior Ma- 
tams which are occupied by San- 
nyasis, called Mahantina. These 
originally received an Upadesa from 
some of the four chief Gurus, and 
were sent to distant parts to manage 
the concerns of their superiors; but, 
though they all acknowledge the 
superiority of the four Gurus, yet 
they educate pupils in the same 
Manner, and from among these ap- 
oint their successor, by teaching 
im their Upadesa, These pupils, 
till they arrive at the age of puberty, 
are called Putta Devaru. The Ma- 

tina having sent deputies to dif- 
ferent places, even these have now 
sumed q separate jurisdiction, aud 
educate their own successors. 

“The Mahantina attend at mare 
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riages and funerals, ‘and punish all 
persons of the cast, for every kind 
of offence against religion, y a or 
dering every good man to avoid 
communication with the delinquent. 
This excommunication is not re- 
moved, till, by the intercession of 
friends, and the most humiliating 
requests of the offender, he obtains 
pardon by paying a fine under the 
name of charity. On this occasion, 
the Mahantina bestow some conse- 
crated water and victuals, which 
wipe away the offence. ‘The Gurus 
occasionally visit the different Ma- 
hantina throughout the country; but 
it is the Guru only of the Matam 
from whence the Mahantina origi- 
nally came, that possesses any juris- 
diction over the inferior. 

“The Pancham Banijigaru wors 
ship only Siva, his wife, and his 
Sons ; but they alledge, that Brahma 
and Vishnu are the same with Siva, 
They suppose that their sect has 
existed from the beginning of the 
world, but that at the time of Bejala 
Raja, who reigned about 720 years 
ago at Kalyana Pattana, the kings 
and most of the people were Jainas, 
At this time Baswana, the supposed 
son of a Brahman, became prime 
minister of the Raja, and restored 
the worship of Siva. Many of the 
Jainas were converted, and their 
descendants now form the Jaina 
Banijigaru, who, although they have 
the same religion with the Pancham, 
are never admitted to the priest- 
hood, nor to intermarry with the 
original sect. Bejala Raja er 
been put to death by Jagadiva an 
Bomanna, two servants of Baswana, 
that minister reigned in his stead, 
and then promulgated the law which 
this sect now follow ; and this, with 
an account of all the actions of 
Raswana, are contained in a book 
called Baswana Purana, which was 
written by a Brahman called Bhima~ 
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kavi, at the desire of Baswana, The 
sect are in possession of another 
book of greatauthority, It consists 
of six Sastrams written by a Jangama 
named Nijaguna, who, in the con- 
versation which he had with an 
image.of Siva, at a temple on a hill 
near Ellanduru, received the neces- 

instruction, After he bad fi- 
niahed the book, this Jangama did 
not die; but the image opening, re- 
ceived him into its substance. It 
continues ever since to be held in 
great estimation. These books are 
open to the vulgar; but it is said, 
that the Jangamas have some books 
which are kept secret. 

“ The Teliga Baunijigaru derive 
their name from having originally 
come from the Telinga country, 
which, in the dialect ot Karnata, is 
called Teliga. They all retain the 
Telinga language, and alledge that all 
Banijigas are descended from a per- 
son called Prithivi Mala-chitty. By 
his first wife, who was of the Vishnu 
sect, he had the ancestors of their 
cast; and by his second wife, who 
worshipped Iswara, or Siva, he had 
the ancestors of the Lingabantaru. 
They are evidently an interior peo- 
ple, and more ignorant than the 
other Banijigas, owing probably to 
their "being under the Brahmans, 
who exclude their followers froma 
share of their learning. In the Te- 
liga language they are called Balija; 
whenee, probably, is derived the 
name Buljewar, which is bestowed 
by the Mussulmans on all Balijigas. 

** The true Telinga Banijigas are 
merchants and traders of all kinds, 
farmers, and farmers’ servants, and 
porters for the transportation’ of 
goods or baggage; but never artists, 
nor mechanics. They are divided 
into a number of tribes, all of which 
can eat together; but one tribe ne- 
ver marries with another. The 
chiefs of the Lingabantas haye a civil 
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jurisdiction over the Telj ss 
garu; but in order to saa —_ 
relating to their own cast, they 
choose the man whom they judge to 
be most capable; and in the ab. 
sence of their Gurus, this man calls 
an assembly of the elders, and 

the affair. oan 

** Their Gurus are all heredits 
chiefs of the Sri Vaishnavam Bale 
mans, and never punish any delin. 
quent without the advice of a coun. 
cil of elders. In their visits, these 
Gurus live in the temples, and as. 
semble the people in order to collect 
their contributions, and to bestow 
Upadesa and Chacrantikam on such 
as choose to receive them, The 
Panchanga act as their Purohita, 
attending at births, marriages, and 
funerals, and on each occasion re- 
ceives charity, 

** Among the Teliga Banijigara 
the custom of Daseri prevails, A 
Daseri is a man dedicated to the 
service of the Tripathi Vishnu; that 
is to say, who subsists by begging 
in the name of that idol. Whena 
sick man is in great danger, he fre- 
quently vows, if he recovers, to 
take Daseri, or to make one of his 
sons assume that profession; and 
ever afterwards the eldest son of 
the family must follow that business, 
but the younger sons follow some 
industrious employment. The Da» 
seri may marry, and may be a rich 
man, as the younger branches of 
his family live in his house, and 
cultivate the ground, or carry 00 
trade; but he himself wanders 
about, and collects grain, and small 
money, from those who are cha- 
ritable. They get by rote a prayer 
in Telinga poetry, which they can 
stantly baw! out in the streets, @ 
endeavour further to reg pa 
by blowing on a conch, 8 
to be ie the Sudras of the Vishnu 


sect that follow this idle life, po 
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few of them are able either to read 


of write. io 
« The Telinga Banijigara are ac- 
to be true Sudras, and 
allow this to be the case. A 
few of them learn to read and write 


accompts, but they never attempt 
any os kind of learning. They 


eat sheep, goats, hogs, fowls, and 
fish, may use bang; but they 
not to drink spirituous liquors, 
They bury the dead; and the wo- 
men formerly used to bury them- 
selves alive with their deceased hus- 
bands, but this custom has fallen 
into disuse. ‘They pray to Vishnu, 
and all the gods of his family, and 
also to Dharma Raja, an inferior 
-of a beneficent nature; but 
with the Brahmans he is not an 
object of worship. In case of dan- 
get, they offer bloody sacrifices to 
several destructive spirits ; such as 
Marima, Putalima, Mutialima, and 
Gangoma, which is a lump of mud 
made into a sort of temporary image. 
The Brahmans of this country abhor 
this kind of worship, and call all 
these gods of the vulgar evil spirits, 
Saktis, or ministers ot Siva. They 
tever offer sacrifices at the temple 
of these deities, and much less ever 
at as their Pujaris. Influenced, 
however, by superstition, although 
they condemn the practice, they in 
occasionally send a small 
dffering of fruit or money to these 
tities; but, being ashamed to do it 
publicly, the present is generally 
conveyed by some child, who may 
be Supposed to have made the offer- 
e by mistake. The s:nall temples 
these deities are very numerous, 
tid the Pujaris are in general of 
he impure casts. “1 am inclined 
deed to believe, that they are the 
onginal gods of the country, and 
{ these impure casts are the re- 
@as of the rude tribes that @c- 
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eupied the country before the origin 
of the Brahmans, or other sects, 
introduced forms of worship more 
complicated, and more favourable to 
the priesthood. 

‘** Many of the people who burn 
lime are a kind of low Teliga Ba- 
nijigaru, as they can eat in the 
houses of that class; but their na- 
tive language is the Karnataka, or 
Canarese ; and the two tribes do 
not intermarry. They are divided 
into several families, and no man 
marries out of his own; but they 
ean al} eat together. They have 
hereditary chiefs, who settle disputes 
relating to cast; but in civil affairs 
they are subject to the chiefs of the 
Pancham Banijigaru. They do not 
wear the Linga, yet they consider 
as their Guru the Nidamavudy 
Swamalz, who is a Mahantina 
Kinaru, and lives in the Bala-pura 
district. ‘They never eat with the 
sect of Siva, and use animal food, 
and bang, but are not allowed to 
drink spirituous liquors. ‘They bury 
the dead. ‘They: are allowed a plu- 
rality of wives, who are not con- 
fined, and are so industrious that 
they are looked upon as a support to 
their husbands. ‘They are never di- 
vorced, except for adultery; and, if 
their infidelity has not been with a 
man of a very low cast, the parties 
are frequently reconciled by the 
Swamalu, who makes them eat to- 
gether some consecrated victuals, 


which, with some holy water, puts 


au end to ail ditherences. None of 
them can either read or write. They 
never become Daseri. The god of 
their cast is -Vencaty Ramana, or 
the Tripathi Vishnu; but they pray 
also to Dharma Raja, and offer sa- 
crifices to Marima, and other de- 
structive spirits. 

‘ Another inferior kind of Teliga 
Banjjigas ate the Goni makers. 
They 
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Spee willingly eat in the houses 
of cast; but these will not re- 
turn the compliment. They will 
also eat the meat prepared by a Pan- 
cham Banijiga. They have their 
own hereditaty chiefs, who are as 
ignofant as their followers, none of 
them being able either to read or 
write. Some of thém are farmers, 
and some are small traders, which 
does not effect any difference in 
cast. They do not wear the Linga, 
and their Guru is one of the here- 
ditary chiefs of the Sri Vaishti@vam 
Brahmans, whose family title is 
Tata Acharya. The present Guru, 
named Kama Acharlu, lives here. 
Those who are natives of this coun- 
try bury their dead, and the Goni 
muikers of the lower Carnatic burn 
theirs; but this does not prevent 
the two from intermarrying. They 
are allowed a plurality of wives, 
Without danger of losing cast, they 
can eat hogs, fowls, mutton, and 
fish, anc can drink spirituous liquors. 

* "The Devangas are a set of 
‘weavers, consisting of two nations, 
Karnata, and Telinga. 

‘The Karnata or Canara Des 
¥angus in this country all wear the 
Linea, but are a distinct cast from 
the Pancham Hanijigas, with whom 
they neither eat nor intermarry. 
The same is the case between them 
and the Teliga Devangas. Their 
Guru is Cari Baswa-uppa, who, 
from the place of bis residence, is 
commonly called the Nidamavudy 
Swamalu. The Devangas pretend 
that he is totally independent of the 
Gurus of the Linga Banijigaru ; but 
I have reason to think that this is a 
vain piece of pride, and that he is 
one of the Mahantina before men- 
tioned, ‘The Guru sends Jangamas 
to all the villages where Devangas 
reside, and receives contributions 
under the name of charity, Owing 
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to a dispute about the : 
the body of the Raja's ier 
priest incurred the heavy displeasure 
of Tippoo, aid was under the neces 
sity of flying Yo the domirions of 
the Nabob of Arcot, and still res 
mains there at Trinomaly, The 
learning is chiefly donfined to the 
Swamalu and his pupils. Most of 
the Jangamas are acknow y 
even by their followers, to be 4 
ignorant. The sect have a 
called Devatiga Purana, which every 
one may read. [t was written by 
Devanga Muni, the common an. 
cestor of the race. The Jat 
read the Baswana Purana, and pos 
sess many books that the Devangas 
are not permitted to see. Ont of 
these they repeat portions to the 
laity, at the annual ceremony 
formed in memory of their deceased 
rents, at births, and at funerals, 
‘hese portions are committed to 
memory by the Jangamas, it not 
being lawful for the laity even to 
look at the books ; but as these are 
written in the vulgar language, and 
of course are understood by every 
one, the Devangas are laughed at 
by their neighbours for considering 
them as of any value. The Pan- 
changa attends at marriages, and 
reads a Mantram in Sanscrit, Tighl 
being unintelligible, is very y 
ra Thee knowledge of the 
laity is confined to the a 
accompts and writing letters. ‘he 
Gurus and Jangamas possess the 
same authority over the Deva 
as they do over the Pancham ba 
nijiggas. ' 
“The proper god of the cast # 
Iswara, or Siva, and his wile 
family, especially his servant the 
Baswa, and his son Guten, sto 
rticular authority over the ’ 
cab when his worship is neglected, 
is apt to make it go Wrong. The 
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« The hereditary chiefs of the 
Devanges are called ljyame 
ana. With the assistance of a 
gouncil of the elders, these chiefs 
take cognizance of all offences 
inst the cerernonies of cast. They 
imaud for small offences; for 
those of a higher nature, excommu- 
picate; and, in cases of great im- 
, send the accused person to 
the Swamalu for his decision, The 
chiefs and councils endeavour to 
sitle all civil disputes between 
members of the cast; first, by ad- 
monition ; then by excommunica- 
tien of those who are unreasonable ; 
and finally by applying to the officers 
of government, who generally en- 
force the decrees of the Iyyamanas. 

“The whole of the Canara De- 
vangas can intermarry, ‘Lhey are 
allowed a plurality of wives, which 
they purchase trom their parents, 
paying from four to sixteen pagodas 
(14, Gs, 24d.—51, 7s. 54d.) tor each, 
according to their circumstances. 

Wives are not shut up; nor are 
they ever divorced, except for adul- 
tery. They eat no animal food, nor 
use any intoxicating substance, ex- 
cept asa medicine. ‘They bury the 
dead, and believe that after death 
good men. are united to God: bad 
men suffer transmigration. The 
Nidamavudy Swamalu is looked 
Upon as the same with Iswara, and 
even a common. Jangama is con- 
tidered as a portion of the deity. 

“The Teliga Devangas retain 
their native ‘Velinga language, but 
ate divided into two sects, of whom 
ee worships Vishnu, and the other 
Iswara ; but both sects intermarry, 
the wife always adopting the religion 
of the husband. 

“ The ‘Teliga Devangas of the 
sect of Siva do not wear the Linga, 
akthough they consider Cari Baswa- 
Uppa as their Guru. This ‘priest 
Mmonishey them to wash their 
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heads, and to pray regularly to 


Iswara; and, as uifes from 
them contributions. He has asmail 
due on every marriage. The Pan- 
changa reads Mautrams at births, 
marriages, and funerals; at the 
Amavasya, or last day of the lunar 
month; and at the Tithi, or day on 
which their parents died; on both 
of which days a fast, in commemo- 
ration of their deceased parents, is 
observed by the greater part ef the 
Hindu race. On these occasions 
the Jangamas attend, but merely 10 
receive charity. Concerning a fu- 
ture life, they have similar opinions 
with those who wear the Linga, 
They offer bloody sacrifices to the 
Saktis. They bury the dead; and 
the custom of the widew burying 
herselt alive with ber husband's 
body was once prevalent among 
them, but has now become obsolete, 
Girls, after the age of puberty, cou- 
tinue to be matriageable. A man 
is allowed to take many wives, but 
is not permitted to shut them up, 
nor to divorce them for any cause 
except adultery. The men conte 
their learning to their being able to 
read and write accompts. They 
eat fowls, fish, hogs, sheep, and 
goats; but account it unlawiul te | 
drink spirituous liquors, 

“ The Veliga Devangas of the 
Vishnu sect are followers of the Sri 
Vaishnavam Brahmans, and are ace 
knowledged by them to be Sudtas. 

“ ‘Lhe hereditary chiefs, or yya- 
manas, of all the Devangas are the 
same, each man in the place sub- 
mitting to the authority of the chief 
of the sect that is most numerous. 

«“ The Shaynagas, or Shaynagaru, 
foro a very numerous and wealthy 
class of weavers. They are divided 
into two nations, Telinga and Ca 
nara; but of the former, there are 
none in this neighbourhood, 

‘« Although by far the greater 
part 
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part of the Canara Shaynagas are 
settled below the Ghats, in countries 
where the Tamul language is spoken, 
and h all these who are settled 
now in this neighbourhood came up 
from the lower Carnatic about eighty 
or a hundred years ago, yet the 
whole cast retain the language of 
Karnata as their native tongue. This 
confirms the truth of a tradition pre- 
valent among them, of their having 
all originally gone down from this 
country; but they can assign no 
date, nor any reason for such an 
emigration. They are divided into 
two classes; one dedicated to re- 
ligion, and called Einaru, Jangamas, 
or Wodearu ; the other follow lay 
professions. All] the weavers can 
intermarry ; but they are never ho- 
noured by an intermarriage with the 
Einaru, nor are they ever admitted 
into that sacred order, ‘They wear 
the Linga, and consider their 
= as portions of the deity, They 
ury the dead. They can eat in 
the house of a Pancham Banijiga, 
but the two casts never inter- 
marry. 

‘« The hereditary chiefs of the 
Canara Shaynagas are called Ijya- 
mana, and, with a council of elders, 
possess the sole cognizance of trans- 
gressions against the rules of cast, 
as well as of civil disputes ; for the 
power of the Jangamas is confined 
to admonition. ‘They do not shut 
up their women; and are not al- 
lowed to take a second wife, unless 
the first dies, or has no children, 
When a man marries his first wife, 
he must give her father 101 fanams, 
or 3l, 7s. 10d. ; for a second he must 
give 131 fanams, or 4/. 78. 114d. 
No divorce can take place, except 
for adultery on the side of the 
woman ; the wife in India having 
no remedy for her husband's infi- 
delity except her tongue, and, in 
case of her being too free in the 
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use of that weapon, the meh 
frequently repress it by a beating, 

The weavers learn to read and 
write accompts, and letters on bu. 
siness; but in this country these are 
reckoned very mean accomplish. 
ments. A plain composition in 
prose, and consisting merely of com. 
mon sense, is looked upon as a kind 
of reading beneath the dignity of a 
man of learning, who onght always 
to compose in poetry; and the 
more obscure he renders his mean. 
ing by allegories, the better. The 
books containing the doctrines of 
the sect are confined entirely to the 
Kinaru, whose duty it is to explain 
them to the laymen. The chief 
book in use among them is called 
the Markandiya Purana; and they 
do not receive as canonical the Basé 
wana Purana. 

‘** Among the Einaru of the Shay- 
nagas are several high priests, called 
Putta Devarus, or Swamalus. These 
are all Sannyasis, and seem to be 
independent of each other. ‘Those 
which are known to the people 
here, are, Sankara Devaru, who 
lives at Changamau, near Trino- 
maly ; Bhusagara Swami, at Na 
rasingha pura, near Arnee ; Ganga 
dhara Swami, at Kunji; Senavera 
Devaru, at Chinamangala, near 
Trinomaly ; and Gurusiddha De- 
varu, at ‘l'rinomaly: all which places 
are in the lower Carnatic. These 
Putta Devaru have their Matams at 
the places above mentioned, but 
travel occasionally through the 
country occupied dy the weavers, 
collecting the contributions of the 
charitable, bestowing advice on the 
adults, and the Linga on the chil- 
dren, who receive it with some par 
ticular ceremonies. Each of the 
Putta Devarus educates a boy, who 
is of the sacred class by birth, who 
is int@nded to be the successor 0 
his master. and who is called 4 
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Devaru, if he chooses, 
a4 al over his office to the 
Vari, and take a wife; in which 
cue he is degraded to the rank of a 
common Einaru. This is frequently 
done, as my informants were ob- 

to confess; though they did 
» with great reluctance, for they 
were unwilling to disgrace their 
Swamalus before their neighbours, 
who cousider celibacy as a much 
more honourable state than mar- 
we, The married Einaru have 
their houses near the difterent Ma- 
tums, Some of them live with the 
Sannyasis, and are their menial ser- 
vants; but the greater part of them, 
that are able to undergo the fatigue, 
winder about to collect charity for 
their support. In the lower Car- 
natic they are said to sell glass rings, 
and other trinkets. 
“The people of this cast, with 


| whom I conversed, were cither so 


ignorant, or so unwilling to speak, 
on the subject of their religion, that 
lcannot depend much on what they 
wid, The Jangamas of the Pan- 
cum Banijigaru alledge, that the 
Swamalus of the Shaynagas are of 
their Sect; and the Mahantina, no 
doubt, attend at the funerals and 
wher public ceremonies of the 
Sbaynagas ; but those alledge that 
this is merely for the purpose of 
iyging, and that they perform no 
part of the ceremony. ‘The Pan- 
changa reads mantrams at marriages 
ad births, and receives the usual 
lees, 
“The Coramas, or Coramaru, 
we a set of people considered by the 
famans as of an impure or mixed 
- They make baskets, and 
rade in grain and salt to a consider- 
ble extent ; but none of them can 
tad-or write. They live, in ge- 
» in smal) camps of moveable 
us, Which are sometimes stationary 


are towns; but they are offen 
7}. 
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in a state of daily motion, while the 
people are following their mercane- 
tile concerns. ‘The Coramas consist 
of four families, Maydraguta, Ca- 
vadiru, Maynapatru, and Satipatru. 
These are analogous to the Getrams 
of the Brahmans; for a man and 
woman of the same family never 
intermarry, being considered as too 
nearly allied by kindred. The men 
are allowed a plurality of wives, and 

urchase them from their parents, 

he agreement is made for a certain 
number of fanams, which are to be 
paid by instalments, as they can be 
procured by the young woman's in- 
dustry ; for the women of this cast 
are very diligent in spinning, and 
carrying on petty traffic. en 
the bargain has been made, the 
bridegroom provides four sheep, and 
some country rum, and gives a feast 
to the cast, concluding the cere- 
mony by wrapping a piece of new 
cloth round his bride. Should a 
man's wife prove unfaithful, he ge- 
nerally contents himself with giving 
her a beating, as she is toe valuable 
to be parted with on slight grounds ; 
but, if he chooses, she may be di- 
vorced. In this case, he must as- 
semble the cast to a feast; where he 
publicly declares his resolution; and 
the woman is then at liberty to 
marry any person that she chooses, 
who is willing to take her. 

‘* The Coramas do not follow nor 
employ the Brahmans; nor have 
they any priests, or sacred order. 
When in distress, they chiefly. in- 
voke Vencaty Ramana, the ‘Tripathi 
Vishnu, and yow small offerings of 
money to his temple, should they 
escape. . They frequently go into 
the woods, and sacrifice fowls, pigs, 
goats, and sheep, to Muni, who is a 
male deity, and is said by the Brah- 
mans to be a servant of Iswara; but 
of this circumstance the Coramas 
profess ignorance. They,as naan ee 
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the sacrifices. They have no images, 
nor do they worship any. Once in 
two or three j the Coramas of a 
village make a collection among 
themselves, and purchase a brass pot, 
in which they pat five branches of 
the melia azadarichta, and a cocoa 
nut. Thisis covered with flowers, 
and sprinkled with sandal-wood 
water. It is kept in a small tem- 
porary shed for three days, during 
which time the people feast and 
drink, sacrificing lambs and fowls to 
Marima, the daughter of Siva. At 
the end of the three days, they 
throw the pot into the water. 

‘¢ The Panchalas, or Panchalaru, 
a name corrupted by the Mussul- 
mans into’ Panschal, are a cast that 
follow five different trades, gold- 
smiths, carpenters, blacksmiths, 
masons, and coppersmiths. These 
occupations do not occasion any dif- 
ference of cast; the son of a man 
of ahy one of the trades may, if he 
pleases, follow any other, and all of 
them can eat together and inter- 
marry. Each trade, it is true, bas 
a head-man; but the whole are 
subject to one hereditary chief, who 
is here a goldsmith. He is the 
leader of the left hand side; and at 
present the dispute between him 
and the chief of the Banijigas runs 
so high, that government have been 
obliged to part the town into two 
divisions. In the one of these the 
right hand side is not allowed to 
perform any ceremonies, nor to go 
in procession; and the other di- 
vision is kept equally sacred from 
the intrusions of their adversaries. 
The headman of the goldsmiths has 
a similar jurisdiction with other 
chiefs of casts, and, with the assist- 
anee of his council, can levy fines, 
which are given to the goddess 
Kali, that is to say, to her priest. 

“ The Panchalart are divided into 
two sects, one worshipping Siva, 
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the other adoring Vishnu ; but this 
does not produce any schism, the 
two parties eating together, and in. 
termarrying ; and when this 
s, the wife adopts the religion of 

er husband. Kali is considered as 
the proper deity of the cast, but re. 
ceives no bloody sacrifices from her 
votaries, Both sects are prohibited 
from animal food, from spirituous 
liquors, from divorce (except in 
case of adultery), and from , 
ing a girl that has arrived at the 
of puberty. The Brahnians read 
miantrams at the births, marriages, 
and funerals of both sects; and no 
distinction is made by either, whe. 
ther the Brahman be a worshipper 
of Siva or of Vishnu. 

“The most numerous and richest 
of the Panchalas belong to the sect 
of Siva, and wear the Linga; but 
they have nothing in common with 
the Pancham Banijigas, and in fact 
are their most bitter enemies, This 
sect bury the dead. 

«© The Panchalas who worship 
Vishnu are called Bagota, and have 
among them a family dedicated to 
religion. The eldest son of this 
family always succeeds to the dignity 
of Guru on the death of his father ; 
the other male branches of the fa- 
mily are supported by the contribu 
tions of the sect, and pass their time 
in devotion and study. ‘The women 
of the family intermarry with the 
working men of the cast. The 
Guru is named Vipur Vencaty 
Acharya; _Vipur being his name, 
and Vencaty Acharya histitle. He 
lives at Wadiga-palla, which 1s 


‘twelve cosses from Bangalore, and 


in the Doda Bala-pura district. He 
travels about among his followers, 
receiving their contributions, and 
bestowing Upadesa, and Chakran- 
tikam, or Mudradarana, as its 


in the Sanskrit language. : 
* The Madigas, or Madigen 
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jacked upon as a very low cast, 
They dress hides, make shoes, and 
me of them cultivate the ground, 
as servants to the farmers, 
They are divided into small tribes of 
wa or twelve houses, and intermarry 
with the daughtets of these houses 
aly, in order to be certain of the 
ity of their race: of which they 
gem to be as fond as those casts 
that are esteemed infinitely superior 
inrank. Some of the richer among 
them take two or more wives; but 
this is not common, as a girl's 
fither requires from thirty to eighty 
finams (11. Os. 12d.—2l. 13s. 83d.) 
They never divorce their wives for 
my crime, except adultery. They 
eatcarrion, and all manner of animal 
fod; and avowedly drink spirituous 
iguors. Their religious worship 
wems to be exactly the same with 
that of the Coramaru; but they 
have a priestly tribe, who never in- 
with the laity, who live 
eatirely on their contributions, and 
are Jambu. There is a Ma- 
um of Jambu at Cuddapa, and the 
dice of high priest there is heredi- 
uy. This person takes frequent 
tunds through the country, collect- 
ig money, and admonishing his 
blowers. I have never seen any 
the Jambu ; and, if they have 
ay learning among them, they 
ieep it entirely to themselves, as 
une of the laity can either read or 
Wnite, 
“The Madigaru, who by the 
English of Madras are called Siclars, 
no hereditary chiefs; but, in 
ae of any fault being committed 
a person of the cast, the elders 
semble, and punish him according 
© custom. 
“The Rungaru are a tribe ad- 
mitted to be of the Sudra cast. They 
= taylors, and printers of calico 
ots, They have hereditary chiefs, 
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with the usual jurisdiction, and fole 
low the rules of their cast. . Their 
Guru is an hereditary chief of. the 
Sri Vaishnavam, who resides at Ses 
ringapatam. He punishes obstinate 
offenders, and bestows Upadesa ; 
and in return takes their contribu. 
tions. He does not favour this cast 
by giving them Chakrantikam, 

“* The Jotyphanada, or Jotynagas 
rada Ganagaru, are a kind of oil» 
makers, who deal largely in that 
commodity, and have two oxen in 
their mills. They pretend to be of 
the Bheri, or Nagarada sect of the 
Vaisya cast; but this is not admitted 
by either the Bheri or Brahmans, 
They are a real. Karnataca. tribe. 
Two families here wear the Linga, 
and are not admitted either to eat of 
intermarry with the others, who are 
all followers of one of the hereditary 
chiets of the Sri Vaishnavam Brah- 
mans, who lives here, and is called 
Nullary Chakravarti. He bestows 
on them Upadesa, and sometimes 
Chakrantikam, but that rarely, 
When they marry, he gives them @ 
string or thread, to be worn over the 
shoulder. This should be given toe 
the real Vaisya only, but a relaxa- 
tion is made in their favour, as they 
pay for the badge ; and the preser- 
vation of the privileges of the lower 
casts is looked upon as a matter of 
very little importance. The Gury 
comes sometimes in person, and at 
others sends his agents, to levy the 
dues which are paid at marriages, 
and to receive the casual charity 
that is given according to the ability 
and disposition of his followers. 

«© These oil-makers offer sacri+ 
fices to the Saktis, or destructive 
powers; making vows to do s0, 
when they are in sickness or distress. 
Some of them take Daseri; and 
their descendants ever afterwards 
follow the same manner of living, 
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and refuse to intermarry with the 
industrious part of the cast, whom 
they ‘consider as their inferiors. 
Some of the oil-makers burn, and 
some bury the dead. There have 
been instances in the memory of 
man, of some of their widows hav- 
ing burned themselves along with 
the bodies of their husbands, but it 
is a very rare occurrence. ‘Their 
wives can be divorced for adultery 
only, and are not shut up, although 
the men are allowed a plurality of 
women. They eat no animal food, 
nor is it lawful for them to drink 
spirituous liquors. They possess no 
learnifig, farther than being able to 
read and write accompts; and a 
few poems in the Andray, or po- 
etical language of Telingana, which 
the Daseri commit to memory. 
“The people who, in the lan- 
guage of Karnata, are called Chitra- 
kara, are commonly better known 
by the Mussulman ‘appellation Ji- 
nigar, or Jiligar. ‘They make chests, 
trunks, scrutoires, beds, and palan- 
keens, paint houses, draw pictures of 
the gods and of women, gild, act as 
tailors, make gold thread and sword 
scabbards, turn wood, and bind 
books. ‘They never cultivate the 
ground, nor act as merchants. They 
pretend to be of the Kshatriya cast, 
and their Guru, in consequence, in- 
dulges them with a thread like that 
of the Brahmans ; but their preten- 
sions to high rank are entirely dis- 
avowed by all other casts. They 
have among them some rudiments 
of learning. In the Brahmanda 
Purana, which is the book that they 
consider as appropriated to their 
cast, it is related, they say, that their 
ancestors, on account of some in- 
jury done to the Brahmans, were 
condemred to follow their present 
mechanical occupations. ‘They are 
divided into two sects, one Worship- 
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ing Siva, and the other Vishny - 
but this division produces po dif. 
ference of cast, as they can al) eg: 
and marry together, the wife, as 
usual, adopting the religion of her 
husband. The worshippers of Sirg 
do not wear the Linga, but ate ful. 
lowers of the Smortal Brahmans 
A Vaidika Brahman residing: here 
bestows the thread and Upadesa 
and attends at births, marriages, and 
funerals, which are performed on 
the pile, and are sometimes accom. 
panied by the sacritice of a wife. 
Tho3e who worship Vishnw are fol. 
lowers of the Sri Vaishnavam Brak. 
mans. Neither division of thes 
people eat animal food, nor drink 
spirituous liquors. They are allowed 
plurality of women, but do not con. 
fine them. Like all the other tribes 
of this country, however, they do 
not willingly admit any person of a 
different race into the inner apart. 
ments of their houses, especially if 
he be of a cast that they consider as 
mferior to their own ;. persons of 
their own tribe, and those whom 
they consider as of higher rank, can 
go into every part of their hous, 
except the kitchen. ‘The circum. 
stances which seem chiefly to add 
dignity to a cast are, its being re- 
stricted from the pleasnres of the 
world, especially those of the table; 
the following no usetul employment, 
and the being dedicated to what 
they call piety and learning. Almost 
every man endeavours, as much 3s 
possible, to assume at Jeast the ex 
ternal appearance of these qualific- 
tions; ~and in the people of this 
country a hypocritical cant is 3 Fe 
markable feature. Even young nite 
of active professions, when wilking 
on business, will frequently turn up 
their eyes to heaven, and make 
pious ejaculations, attended with 


heavy sighs. “ The 
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_« The Shalay are a cast of 
weavers, divided into two distinct 
yibes, that never intermarry, and 
have separate hereditary chiefs. 

are of a Telinga origin, and in 
their families retain that language ; 
geording to tradition they have 
wen in this country for six gene- 


“The Samay Shalay wear the 
Linga, and of course are worship- 
of Iswara, and the gods of his 
family. ‘They reject the worship of 
the Saktis, or destructive powers, 
Their Gurus are the Einaru of the 
Pancham Banijigas, with which ‘cast 
the Samay Shalay can eat, but they 
cannot intermarry. When their 
Guru yisits the town, each Shala 
of thissect must present him with 
twofanams (Is. 4d.) ; and whena 
Samay Shalay waits on the Guru at 
the Matam, he must make an ofter- 
ing of ten fanams, (Od. S$d.). The 
Gura does not give Upadesa; but, 
in place of it, bestows the Linga. 
In case of the Guru's absence, this 
may be done by any Einaru. The 
Kinara attends at births, marriages, 
funerals, and on the occasion of 
building a pew house. The Pan- 
chayga attends at marriages to read 
the mantrams, or service proper for 
the ceremony, and receives the usual 
fees. On these occasions, the Einaru 
washes the bridegroom’s feet, and 
gives him some consecrated victuals. 
They bury the dead, and the widow 
§% sometimes buried alive at the 
ame time, but not in the same 
grave with the deceased husband. 
Widows carfot marry a second 
lime, as is the case throughout India 
with females of any cast above those 
are reckoned impure. The 
men are allowed a plurality of wives ; 
t, except for adultery, can neither 
confine nor divogce them. They 
faanot legally eat animal food, nor 
uk spirimous liquors, ‘Lhe lay- 
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men are permitted to read several 
Puranas ; such as the Baswa Purana, 
which gives an account of the laws 
of their religion: and the Shalays- 
wara Purana, which is extracted 
from a book called the Brahmanda 
Purana, and contains the rules of 
their particular sect, as the original 
work contains the rules of every 
sect whatever. , pes 

“The worshippers of Vishnu, 
among this class of weavers, are 
called Padma Shalay, and give the 
following account of their origin. 
The whole Shalay formerly wore 
the Linga ; but a house having been 
possessed by a devil, and this sect 
having been called upon to cast him 
out, all their, prayers were of no 
avail, At length ten persons, hav- 
ing thrown aside the Linga, and of- 
fered up their supplications to Vish- 
nu, they succeeded in expelling the 
enemy; and ever afterwards fol- 
lowed the worship of this god, in 
which they have been imitated by 
many of their brethren, The de- 
scendants of these men, who are 
called Sadana Ashorlu, or the cele- 
brated heroes, never work; and 
having dedicated themselves to the 
service of god, live upon the charity 
of the industrious part of the cast, 
with whom they disdain to inter- 
matty, 

“ The Guru of the Padma Sha- 
Jay is Tata Acharya, one of the here- 
ditary chiefs of the Sri Yaishnavam 
Brahmans. He Jives at Doda Bala- 
pura, and bestows Upadesa and 
Chakrantikam. He has here a 
deputy, a Vaidika Brahman, who 
attends at pjrths, marriages, and 
burials, Widows are never buried 
alive, The Padma Shalay are al- 
lowed a plurality of wives; butcan- 
not confine their women, nor di- 
vorce them, except for adultery. 
‘They cannot legally eat animal food, 
nor drink spirituous liquors; but 
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pe to use Ganja, or hemp, 
which the English in India usually 
call Bang. Some among them are 
able to read poetry, and have a book 
called Markandiya Purana, which is 
also followed by several sects that 
wear the Linga, and is said to have 
been written by a Rishi named 
Markanda. 

** The Comatigas say, that they 
are the only true Vaisya, which is 
the third in rank of the pure casts ; 
and they pretend, that now they are 
next in rank to the Brahmans, as the 
second pure cast has become ex- 
tinct. In both these pretensions 
they are supported by all the Brah- 
mans who are not desirous of flat- 
tering some Raja that pretends to be 
a Kshatri. They are found thinly 
scattered in iB of India, and 
are not prevented from eating in 
common, or from intermarriage, by 
any. difference of nation or sect. A 
Comatiga coming from Kasi or Be- 
nares, on being examined, and found 
to be acquainted with certain cus- 
toms peculiar to the cast, and which 
are kept secret, is received here into 
all families, and may marry any of 
their women. They deal in cloth, 
and all kinds of merchandize, espe- 
cially money and jewels; but are 
not allowed to sell spirituous ii- 
quors, nor any intoxicating sub- 
stance; nor do they ever cultivate 
the ground, or follow any mechani- 
cal profession. They have heredi- 
tary chiefs, called Pedda Chitties ; 
and the chief of each town or dis- 
trict is totally independent of the 
others. When a town is very large, 
the chief, for the parts that are re- 
mote from his house, appoints in- 
ferior officers, who settle trivial dis- 
putes. These chiefs possess the 
usual jurisdiction, and enjoy more 
than common immunities, for they 
pay nothing to government. They 
can in no case act without the assist- 
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ance of all the elders in the 
The Comatigas are not slloveae 
take anima) food, nor any thing that 
will intoxicate. Polygamy is a). 
lowed to the men, and the women 
are not divorced for any cause, ex. 
cept adultery. In this country t 
are not confined ; but in the north. 
ern parts of Hindostan the Comati. 
gas follow the example of their 
neighbours, and shut up their wives, 
Many of this cast read books com- 
posed in poetry; that which is con- 
sidered as peculiarly belonging to it, 
is called Vaisya Purana, and is ima- 
gined to have been composed by the 
goddess Kanyaka Parameswari, 
which is one of the names of the 
wife of Iswara. They all burn the 
dead, and sometimes the widow ac. 
companies oh the pile her departed 
husband. The women are ho lon- 
ger marriageable after the signs of 
puberty have appeared ; and widows 
are ‘condemned to perpetual celi- 
bacy. Some families of this cast 
worship Vishnu, and their Guru is 
Bhadra Acharya, one of the heredi- 
tary chiefs of the Sri Vaishnavam 
Brahmans, who resides at Sri Ran- 
gam near Tritchinopoly. Younger 
branches of the family reside at dif- 
ferent places, and act as deputies 
for thé chief. ‘The one who acts m 
this neighbourhood resides at Doda- 
Bola-pura, and is called Chicana 
Botalu. ‘The other families of this 
cast worship Siva, and have for their 
Guru a Sannyasi Brahman of the 
Smartal sect, who lives at Sivag- 
anga, and acknowledges the Sringa- 
giri Swemaluas his stperior. 

« The Ruddi are one of the tribes 
of Sudra cast, te being of 
employed in agriculture are 
Woculigara in the language of Kar- 
nata, and Cunabi in that of the De- 
cany Mussulmans. Besides cult 
vating the land, both as et 
and as their servants, they 
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porters, and sometimes carry on 
pa trade in grain. Like all the 
other Sudras employed in agricul- 
ture, they have formed a part of the 
gative foot militia, that seems to 
have been established throughout 
India, and in which probably every 
man of this description was enrolled. 
The considering the Kshatriya as the 
i cast seems an error, At 
t, the Ruddi frequently serve 

a Candashara, or the armed men, 
that without discipline collected the 
seyentie, and composed the most 
considerable body in the armies of 
all native princes. They appear tq 
form a numerous race of men; many 
ofthem live below the Ghats, and 
wme are of Telinga, while others 
we of Karnata extraction. ‘They 
can all eat together, but they never 
intermarry, except with particular 
families, the purity of whose descent 
they consider as well known, They 
aknowledge an inferiority to ano- 
ther class of Sudras who cultivate 
theland, and are called Sadru; for 
they will.eat in the house of a Sa- 
dra, but he will not return the com- 
pliment by eating in theirs ; which, 
among the Hindus, is a sure crite- 
fon of rank, They have Ijyamanas, 
«hereditary chiefs, possessing the 
tual jurisdiction and immunities. 
Some of them can read and write 
accompts, but none proceed further 
learning. ‘They eat hogs, shevp, 
goats, Venison, and fowls, and can 
uke Bang (or the leaves of the can- 
tabis sativa) ; but lose cast by drink- 
M§ spirituous liquors. The men 
wallowed polygamy ; but do not 
that up their women, who are very 
industrious, and perform much of 
the country labour. They are di- 
— two sects by a difference 
gion; one party worshipping 
Vishnu, and the no Siva eae 
does not prevent intermarriages. 
who worship Vishnu are fol- 
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lowers of the Sri Vaishnavam Brah- 
mans; but do not receive either 
Upadesa or Chakrantikam, content- 
ing themselves with a little, holy 
water, which they obtain in return 
for their charity. Those who wor- 
ship Siva are followers of a kind of 
Jangamas, but do not wear the 
Linga. The people with whom J 
conversed seemed to consider these 
as the same with the Jangamas of 
the Pancham Banijigas; but this 
cast informed me, that they were 
distinct, and that the Gurus of the 
Ruddi were the same with those of 
the Curabaru, whose chief resides at 
Cangundy in the Bara-mahal. In 
their visits, the Gurus of both kinds 
receive from. one to ten fanams 
(from Sd, to 6s, 84d.) from each 
Ruddi, according to his cireum- 
stances. The Panchanga attends at 
births, marriages, funerals, and 
other ceremonies ; and on each oe- 
casion receives a fanam, At the 
new and full moons, he also. gets 
some trifling present of grain, Be- 
sides the worship of the great gods, 
they offer sacrifices to the destructive 
powers; among whom @ female 
spirit, named Chaudeswari, has in 
this neighbourhood many temples. 
The Pujari, in at Jeast one of them, 
is an oil-maker of the cast formerly 
described, and his office is heredi- 
tary. The Ruddi is one of the 
lowest.of the casts employed in agri- 
culture, and allowed to be of pure 
descent ; but many of its members 
are rich, and are the Gaudas, or he- 
reditary chiefs of villages, 

‘The Bheri area kindof merchants, 
who call themselves also Nagaratra, 
corrupted by the Mussulmans into 
Nagarit. ‘They pretend to be ofthe 
Vaisya cast ; but this is denied both 
by the Brahmans, and by the Co- 
matigas.. They dealin drugs, grain, 
cloth, and money, and travel about 
in caravans. Some of them are 

farmers ; 
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‘farmers; but they never cultivate 
the — with their own hands; 
nor do they ever follow any mecha- 
nical profession. They are divided 
by religion into two sects, that do 
not eat together, nor intermarry ; 
and each has its own hereditary 
chief, who acts independently as to 
matters of ceremony ; but in mat- 
ters ofa civil nature, the chief of the 
sect that is most numerous in the 
lace assumes the sole authority, 
ese chiefs are called Ijyamana, 
and possess the usual jurisdiction ; 
but are not indulged with any im- 
munities from taxes. When a man 
wants to marry, he goes to his here- 
ditary chief, as is indeed usual with 
all the higher casts, presents him 
with betel, and discloses his inten- 
tion. The chief sends for the father 
of the girl, and endeavours to bring 
the matter to a favourable conclu- 
sion. As for the girl, she is not at 
all consulted, and is indeed too 
young to have formed any attach- 
ments, as she must be married be- 
fore any signs of puberty appear ; 
for afterwards she is considered as 
being deflowered, and incapable of 
mnarriage. Owing to the custom of 
polygamy, however, very few of the 
womien of this country live in a state 
of celibacy, except young widows 
of the higher casts, who never can 
marry again, aud who are very nu- 
merous; for matches between old 
men and mere children are com- 
mon. ‘The comfort of haying chil- 
dren, however, is, in general all the 
pleasure that married women of 
rank in India enjoy. Where poly- 
gamy prevails, love is little known ; 
or if it:does possess a man, he is ge- 
nerally captivated by ‘some artful 
dancing girl, and not by any of his 
wives; all of whom weré married 
before they could either excite or 
feel that passion. 
The Nagaratra, who worship 
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Vishnu, are here the most numer. 
oug sect. They burn their dead 
and the rules of cast require the 
widow to burn herself with her 
husband 5 body ; but this custom has 
fallen into disuse, They do not in. 
termarry with such of their sect as, 
being originally of the lower Car. 
natic, speak the Tamu! language as 
their native tongue. Their Goru is 
‘Trimula-tata Acharlu, an hereditary 
chief of the Sri Vaishnavam Brab- 
mans ; but, as forming part of the 
left hand side, they are, in all mat. 
ters belonging to that division, un- 
der the authority of Dharma Siva 
Acharlu, a Smartal Sannyasi, and 
who, they say, bestows Upadesa 
and Chakrantikam on them, in the 
same manner as their own Guru, 
My interpreter, however, suspects 
that in this there is some mistake; 
as the latter ceremony. is perform- 
ed with the point of Vishou's spear, 
which a Smartal Brahman, so far as 
he knows, never uses. ‘Their own 
Guru comes once a year, receives 
contributions, bestows Upadesa and 
Chrakantikam, and, as usual, exer- 
cises spiritual jurisdiction, . The 
Panchanga acts as their Purohita; 
and it is of no consequence, whe- 
ther or not he be of the same sect 
with them. Some of this cast are 
ablé to read poetry, and peruse 4 
book called Vaisya Purana, which 
they consider as belonging to their 
cast. 
'-« The Palliwanlu are the only 
persons in’ the Colar_ province (ot 
which this is a part) who cultwate 
kitchen gardens. They also culti- 
vate the ground, both as farmers, 
and as’ their servants. ‘They are all 
of Tamul extraction ; and, although 
they have beén in this country tor 
many generations, still speak the 
Tamul Janguage in thesr om 
houses, and intermarry with the 


Palli of Arcot and Vellore. — 
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rly called Vana Palli, and 
te ‘istinguished from the 
Mina Palli, who are fishermen, 
This is one of the most numerous of 
the tribes of the Tamul nation, but 
is considered as rather low. They 
have hereditary chiefs called Gaun- 
da,,who possess the usual jurisdic- 
tion. None of them can read, 
are allowed to eat animal] food, 
and to drink = spirituous liquors. 
Their women continue to be mar- 
iageable after the age of puberty, 
uae very laborious. They can- 
not be divorced for any cause, ex- 
adultery ; but the men are per- 
mitted to have a plurality of wives. 
They bury their dead. 

The Palliwanlu have no Guru ; 
but the Panchanga acts as their Pa- 
rohita at births and marriages, at the 
Amavasya, and at the annual com- 
memoration of their deceased pa- 
rents. ‘They wear the mark of 
Vishnu’s sect and sometimes pray 
to Vencaty Ramana ; but the pro- 

god of the cast is Dharma Raja. 

is images exactly resemble those 
ot Godama, who is frequently called 
by that name; but by the people 
here their god is said to be the eld- 
est brother of the five sons of Pandu, 
who lived at the commencement of 
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this Yugam. He is a beneficent 
deity, like Godama, abhorring blood; 
and is worshipped by offerings of 
fruit, flowers, and the like, The 
Palliwanlu have temples of this god 
attended by Pujaris of their own 
cast. Like all the other inhabitants 
of this country, they are much ad- 
dicted to the worship of the Saktis, 
or destructive powers ; and endea- 
vour ta avert their wrath by bloody 
sacrifices. These are performed by 
cutting off the animal's head before . 
the door of the temple, and invoking 
the deity to partake of the sacrifice. 
There is no altar, nor is the blood 
sprinkled on the image; and the 
body serves the votaries for a feast. 
The Palliwanlu have temples dedi- 
cated to a female spirit of this kind 
named Mautialima, and served by 
Pujaris. of their own cast. These 
priests can neither read nor write, 
but their office is hereditary. Their 
families can intermarry with those 
of the laity, who cultivate thepriest’s 
garden, and give him annually a suit 
of clothes, ‘The Palliwanlu also of- 
fer sacrifices to Marima, whose Pu- 
jaris here are Curubara ; and to Pu- 
talima, whose Pujaris are Lingait. 
They sometimes take the vow of 
Daseri, 
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“F BNHE Turks are of a grave and 

saturnine cast ; they are in 
general well made and robust; pa- 
tient of hunger and privations ; ca- 
pable of enduring the hardships of 
military service, but not much in- 
¢lined to habits of industry. The 
tarly hours and regular lives of their 
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Present State of ‘Turkey,) 


mothers, their own habitual tem- 
perance, and general freedom from 
violent passions, give them good 
health and undistorted features.— 
Their way of living is simple and 
domestic ; they prefer apathy and 
indolence to active enjoyments ; but 
when moyed by a powerful an 
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they sometimes indulge in pleasures 


to excess. 
“The mora] character is funda- 


mentally formed in infancy and child-. 
hood, not by precept, so. much as © 


by the absence of evil; for the 
Tarks receive their early education 
under the care of their mothers and 
their female attendants, who are se- 
cluded from the promiscuous society 
of men, and removed from the con- 
tagion of corrupt example. Their 
religion, which is simple, is taught 
them by their parents in the harem, 
The minds of the children, as in 
other countries, are instructed in the 
dogmas of a particular system: they 
are inflated with the superiority of 
their own situation, ip a religious 
sense ; and they are taught to in- 
dulge in the contemplation of it, and 
in a contempt bordering on hatred, 
for the professors of every other re- 
ligion. ‘The revelations of heaven, 
and the precepts of the prophet 
equally inculcate on the minds of 
Mussulmans, this exalted idea of 
themselves, and this sentiment of 
disdain and aversion for strangers to 
their faith. ‘‘ The prayers of the 
infidels are not prayer, but wander- 
ings,” says the Koran. * I with- 
draw my foot, and turn away my 
face,” says Mahomet, ‘‘ from a so- 
ciety in which the faithful are mixed 
with the ungodly.”’ Nor is the un- 
charitableness of the sentiment ex- 
tinguished, or ever weakened, by 
the death of its object. ‘* Pray not 
for those whose death is eternal,” 
is a precept of the Mahometan 
church, ‘‘ and defile not thy feet 
by passing over the graves of men, 
the enem:es of God and his prophet.” 
These commandments are precise 
and positive: they regulate the 
principles and the conduct of all 
classes of Mussulmans. It is vain 
to suppose their pernicious and un- 
ebaritable tendency counteracted by 
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passages of scripture which 

a milder spirit, or by the ute 
of the prophet, who is known to 
have frequented the society of up. 
believers and pagans. The Maho. 
metan, who has risen above the 
vailing prejudices of his religion and 
country, will alone appeal to these 
more tolerant precepts, in order to 
Justify his conduct to his own heart 
or to sanction it in the eyes of the 
public: but the vulgar mind, the 
great majority of the nation in every 
class of society, will always be 
chained down to the observance of 
the most intolerant precepts of reli. 
gion.” 

** The namaz, the prayer the most 
obligatory on Mussulmans, and the 
most pleasing to the Supreme Being, 
is chiefly a confession of the divine 
attributes, and of the nothingnessof 
man ; a solemn act of homage and 
gratitude to the eternal majesty. The 
faithful are forbidden to ask of God 
the temporal blessings of this frail 
and perishable life: the only Jegitir 
mate object of the namaz is to adore 
tlhe Supreme Being, by praying for 
spiritual gifts and the ineffable ad- 
vantages of eternal felicity. Conti- 
dent in the efficacy of belief and the 
virtue of prayer and legal purifica- 
tion, the Mussulmans feel no hu- 
mility because of the imperfections 
of humah nature, and no repent 
ance because of actual transgressions, 
The unity of the Supreme Being, 
and the divine mission of the pro- 
phet, are all that are insisted on as 
necessary to justification with God ; 
and as these imply no contradiction, 
and involve no mystery, the mind 
seems to comprehend both points 
without an effort, — to eS ~< 
with steadiness. Hence thet 
sciences are never alarmed at the 
weakness or insufficiency of their 
faith ; nor can they ever 
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‘on consoles and elevates them 
h life, and never disturbs 

i¢ dying moments. 
* ae of the learned Turks are 
said to refuse an implicit belief to all 
the miracles recorded in the Koran ; 
bat none of them so far contradict 
the national prejudices, as publicly 
towithhold their assent. An e/fendi, 
in mathematics, was asked, 
how he could believe, that Mahomet 
broke the star of the moon, and 
ht half of it falling from heaven, 
inhis sleeve. He replied, that in- 
deed in the course of nature it could 
not be done, nay was contrary to it; 
but as the miracle is in the Koran af- 
firmed to be wrought, he resigned 
his reason, and embraced the mi- 
tacle; for, added he, God can do 
whatever he pleases. ‘They adinit 
with equal facility the wonderful 
stories related by Christians, and on 
some occasions conform in their 
conduct to the popular prejudices 
even of these people; as in the in- 
stance given by Cantemir, of the lord 
of a village, who suffered no work 
tobe done on St. Phocas’s day, be- 
cause formerly the saint, in revenge 
for the profanation of his festival, 
had burnt their standing corn. The 
opinion, that sanctity of life, inde- 
pendently of any particular religious 
persuasion, is sufficient for salvation, 
s silently embraced by a few liberal 
Torks, though it is condemned by 
the Mahometan church as a he- 


“ It has been observed, that in 
all ages, men satiated with enjoy- 
Ments, are most inclined to become 
atheists; and men the most to be 
pitied are superstitious. But athe- 
sm, either speculative or practical, 
8@ vice which is rare among the 
Turks ; for when the doctrines ot the 
existence of God, and the immorta- 
lity of the soul have been implanted 
a the mind by early education, they 





cannot be eradicated, unless, per- 
haps, by inteuse and perverted 

and reflection, of which the Turks; 
from habitual indolence, ate inéa- 
pable. The terrors of conscience, 
which generate in the vicious and» 
profligate, a wish to disbelieve, 

at last, perhaps, a trembling’ hi 
that they do disbelieve thesé 
trines, operate but little on the minds 
of men who are firmly convine 
that the divine favour is never with 
drawn from those, who are stedfast 
in their profession of faith aud con- 
stant in the practice of the ceremo- 
nies of religion. ‘The belief and per 
formance of both are sitnple -and 
easy, and not only may exist-uncon- 
nected with virtue, but may even 
expiate vicious conduct. Hence that 
tranquillity with respect to faturity 
which never abandons the Turk: 
and hence his neglect of palliatives 
for an evil, of whieh, as far as res 
gards himself as a believer, he came 
not consistently suspect the exist- 
ence. 

‘‘ The popular religion of the 
Turks consists in belief, prayers, abs 
lutions, and fastings at stated pes 
riods, 

‘* They are called to namaz (pray- 
ers) five times a day, by the mmezs 
zinn (chanter), who recites, from 
the highest tower of the jami, the 
hymn ezenn, containing a confession 
of faith in the following’ form.— 
‘God most high! I bear withess 
that there is no God but God; I 
bear witness that Mahomet is the 
prophet of God. Come to prayer ; 
come to the asylum of salvatiou.— 
Great ‘God! There is no God but 
God.” 

“« The canonical hours for the 
morning prayer are trom the first 
dawning of the day to sun-riseé.— 
This prayer was first performed by 
Adam on his expulsion from Para- 
dise, when he, returned thanks to 
Goud 
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God on being delivered from the 
darkness of night, and again per- 
mitted to behold the approach of 
day. Towards the conclusion of the 
morning ezann, the muezzinn exhorts 
the faithful to be diligent in their 
devotions, by repeating immediately 
after the words, come to the asylum 
of salvation, *‘ prayer is preferable 
to sleep, prayer is preferable tosleep.” 
The namaz of noon, which may be 
said at any period of the interval be- 
tween the meridian and the next suc- 
ceeding mamaz, was instituted by 
Abraham after his purposed sacrifice 
of his son Isaac. ‘The afternoon xa- 
maz, in which the prophet Jonas 
first expressed his gratitude on being 
cast up from the belly of the whale, 
begins when the shadow projected 
on the dial is of twice the length of 
the gnomon ; and it may be said as 
Jong as the sun continues above the 
horizon, The evening prayer is be- 
lieved by Mahometans to have been 
instituted by Jesus Christ ; the hours 
appointed by this namaz are from 
the setting of the sun to complete 
nocturnal darkness, when the night 
rayer is performed, in imitation of 
Moses. On Friday, which is conse- 
crated to public worship in comme- 
moration ot the creation of man, the 
Mahometans recite an additional 
mamaz, and a prayer salath’ ul- 
djuma between suurising and noon. 

*¢ Jn the namaz there are several 
prostrations, some of which must not 
on any accouat be omitted, being 
farz, or the immediate command of 
God: others may be omitted, though 
not without some degree of sin, be- 
ing sunneth, institutions of the pro- 
phet, or rather an imitation of his 
practice. 

“The Turks admit of purgatory, 
in which the believer is to repeat the 
prayers which he omitted in his life 
time, or neglected to say at the ap- 
pointed times, They assert that the 
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sinful soul is greatly benefited by the 
prayers of the living, and still more 
so by the reading of the Koran, 
whereby the angel Gabriel js as. 
sisted in guarding the soul from the 
devils, during the forty days of its 
hovering about the grave wherein the 
body is laid. 

** The abdest, or ablution of the 
hands, face, mouth, head, neck , 
arms, and feet, accompanied with 
suitable prayers, is performed by the 
Turks ina particular manner, to dis. 
tinguish them from the Persians, 
and is an indispensable preparation 
to the namaz or prayer. Ghoussoul 
is the purification of the whole bo- 
dy, in cases which are specitied in 
the religious code of the Mahomie- 
tans. Ghassl, or simple washing, is 
ordered tor removing any visible 
or substantial impurity, from the 
clothes or the person, of a nature to 
invalidate or annul the virtue of 
prayer. 

“« The fast of the month of ra- 
mazan consists in abstaining from 
food or drink, or any gratification of 
the senses, during the whole time of 
the sun’s continuance aboye the ho- 
rizon. 

“« The immediate ministers of re- 
ligion make no part of the body at 
ulema. In the larger mosques there 
are sheiks, or preachers: kiatibs, 
readers or deacons, who, in imita- 
tion of the prophet and caliphs, and 
in the name and under the sacerdo- 
tal authority of the sultan, discharge 
the functions of the imameth or high 
priesthood ; imams, who recite the 
namaz; and muezzins, who sum- 
mon the people to prayers ; besides 
cuyyims or sextons. In villages, gr 
small parishes, the duties of the 
whole are performed by the mam, 
who is sometiines also the 4og!, 
or schoolmaster for the children ; 
but he owes this appointment to his 
ray pes ons 
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{cient leisure or the necessary qua- 
tications. in 
« The ministers of religion 
mit the Turkish empire are 
inate tothe civil magistrate, 
who exercises over them the powers 
ofa diocesan. He has the privilege 
of superseding and removing those 
whose conduct is reproachable, or 
who are unequal to the dignified dis- 
of the duties of their office, 
The magistrates themselves may, 
whenever they think proper, per- 
form all the sacerdotal functions, 
and itis in virtue of this prerogative, 
joined to the influence which they 
derive from their judicial power 
and their riches, that they have so 
marked a pre-eminence, and so pre- 
rant an authority, over the mi- 
nisters of public worship. 

“The priests in their habits of 
life are not distinguished from other 
citizens: they live in the same so- 
ciety and engage in the same pur- 
suits: they sacrifice no comforts, 
and are compelled to no acts et self- 
denial; their influence on society is 
entirely dependent on their reputa- 
tion for learning and talents, or gra- 
vityand moral conduct. ‘They are 
seldom the professed instructors of 
youth, much less of men, and by 
bo means are they considered as 
the directors of consciepce. They 
merely chant aloud the church ser- 
Vice, and perform oftices, which the 
master of a family or the oldest per- 
son incompany, as frequently, and 
a Consistently, perform as them- 
selves, ‘The ‘lurks know nothing 
of those expiatory ceremonies which 
give so much influence to the 
priesthood : all the practices of their 
religion can be, and are performed 
without the interference of their 
priests, 

‘* The institation of the different 
orders of dervishes is toreiyn to the 
Sehuine spirit of the Mahometan re- 
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ligion. Some of the Ottoman mis 
nisters have. even attempted their 
suppression ; but the vulgar, who: 
certainly consider their ceremonies 

as of the nature of incantation, sub- 

mit to their caprices, and court their 

benediction by respect and libera- 

lity. 

‘* The professors of Islamism, in 
the genuine spirit of piety, consider ~ 
that religion is best characterised by 
acts of public utility. They have 
been accused of ostentation in their 
charities, and of being actuated only 
by the spirit of pride or superstition ; 
but it is surely a pardonable, if not 
even a laudable, superstition, to sup- 
pose the author of all good looking 
with complacency on the humble imi- 
tation of his perfections ; and a justi- 
fiable pride, to feel the heart swell 
upon seeing the weary and the hun- 
gry fed and refreshed, the ignorant 
instructed, and the sick healed, by 
our beneficence. A khan or cara- 
vanserai for the accommodation 
of travellers, a mosque with its 
schools and hospitals, a fountain, 
a bridge, or a public road, cannot - 
be unostentatiously established, with- 
out abridging their utility. ‘ We 
must not attribute their erection,’’ 
says Mr, Eton, ‘* to patriotism or 
public spirit.” Be it so: but Lhave 
gallopped across a scorching desert, 
in hopes of discovering a fountain to 
allay the thirst of myself or any 
horse, and have blessed the philan- 
thropy which had searched out, and 
erected a monument on, the only 
spot which furnished water, Baron 
de Tott asserts, that ‘‘ the namaz 
giahs, or places tor ablution and 
prayer erected on the road side, are 
worth a great number of indul- 
gences, tor which the Turks, who 
obtain them, find a ready sale."— 
But the Turks are unacquainted with 
indulgences: they indeed allow that 
the merit of good works may be 
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transferred or sold; and their his- 
torians relate that Sultan Bajazet, 
after vainly endeavouring to prevail 
on a pasha to yield to him the merit 
of erecting a bridge over a torrent 
which interrupted the communica- 
tion between Constantinople and 
Adrianople, struck off the pasha’s 
head, swam across the torrent at the 
hazard of his life, and ordered his 
army to halt till the waters had 
abated. 

** Hospitality to strangers and 
giving alms to the poor, are virtues 
‘to which the Oriental nations are 
much habituated. In imitation of 
the patriarchs, and with unaffected 
simplicity, the tables of the rich and 
great are daily open to all who can 
with propriety present themselves ; 
while inferior persons of every class 
range themselves around the tables 
of the officers of their househojd 
and their domestics; and the frag- 
ments are distributed at the door to 
the poor and the hungry. A ser- 
vant would blush at the idea of mak- 
ing a perquisite of them: even the 
peasant will offer the corner of his 
but to the traveller, and rather than 
refuse him a welcome, will put him- 
self to considerable inconvenience to 
entertain him. ‘The right of pro- 
prietorship is seldom exerted to ex- 
clude from a garden, an orchard, or 
a vineyard, any person who may 
choose to enter them, and to pluck 
and eat the herbs or the fruit. I 
will uot wholly attribute to the same 
principle their tenderness to the in- 
ferior classes of animals, as.in some 
cases they seem to be restrained 
from molesting or destroying them, 
as much by indolence as humanity. 
The ‘dog, as an unclean animal 
whose contact produces legal de- 


filement, is rigorously excluded. 


from their dwellings and the courts 
of their mosques. But they allow 
dogs to increase in their streets till 
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they become an intolerablé ny 
sance, even in the day time, and 
are really a formidable evil to those 
who have occasion to pass : 
the Turkish quarter of the town at 
night. These animals have divided 
the city into districts. They jea- 
lously guard from encroachment 
the imaginary line which bounds 
their native tetritory ; and they ne. 
ver transgress it, either in their pur- 
suit of an invading dog, or in their 
attack on the passenger, whom they 
deliver over at their frontier to be 
worried by the neighbouring pack, 
Contsantinople may be considered as 
the paradise of birds: the doves 
feed uninolested on the corn which 
is conveyed in open lighters across 
the harbour, and ,they feed with 
such a confidence of safety that they 
scarcely yield a passage to the boat- 
men or labourers. ‘The confused 
noise of the harbour is increased by 
the clang of sea-birds: to shoot at 
them in the neighbourhood of the 
eity would be rash ; and even in the 
villages on the Bosphorus inhabited 
by Franks, where the Turks can 
only censure, they never fail to re- 
proach the murdering of them as 
wanton cruelty. The hog alone, of 
all animals, excites in the Turksa 
sense of leathing and abhorrence ; 
and though permitted in the infidel 
quarters of some provincial towns, is 
scrupulously banished from the ca- 
pital and its suburbs, The hog, 
however, is a creature destined by 
nature to live in filth and mire, and 
to cleanse the neighbourhood of the 
habitations of men; and it may be 
worth inquiry, whether the absence 
of so useful an animal, by derang- 
ing the order of nature, may not tend 
to the production, or facilitate the 
progress, of the plague. . 

«* The physical ettect of climate 
upon the character, though its ope- 
ration cannot be wholly as’ 7 
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yet so mach over-ruled by moral 
causes, that they alone form the line 
of demarcation between the differ- 
ast inhabitants of this great empire. 
The austerity of the Mahometan re- 
ligion gives to its votaries a certain 
moroseness of character, which, to- 
wards the person of a different per- 
suasion, is heightened into superci- 
jioysness. ‘The gravity of deport- 
ment, which such a religion neces- 
sarily generates, is left without its 
corrective, the gayety inspir- 

ed by the presence and conversation 
of women. The Turk is usually 
placid, hypochondriac, and unimpas- 
soned; but, when the customary 
sdateness of his temper is ruffled, 
bis’ passions, unsoftened in their 
expression by the influence of fe- 
male manners, are furious and un- 
controulable. The individual seems 
sed with all the ungovernable 

fay of a multitude ; and all ties, 
all attachments, all natural and mo- 
nl obligations, are forgotten and 
tampled upon, till his rage is ap- 
peased or subsides. De Tott repre- 
sents them as ‘‘ seeking celebrity by 
murder, without having courage to 
commit it deliberately, and deriving 
from intoxication only sufficient re- 
solution for such a crime.” But in- 
loxication itself is a vice so rare 
among the Turks, that it is evident 
De Tott must have drawn his gene- 
fal conclusion from some partictlar 
mstance. {t has been asserted, with 
more truth, by a more ancient au- 
thor than De Tott, “« that brawls 
and quarrels are rare among the 
$: assassinations are unheard 
of; and though among men striving 
ward in the same career there 
must necessarily exist a spirit of 
‘ivy and secret rancour, yet the 
‘Means of supplanting a rival 
candidate by slander and detraction 
we seldom resorted to.” ‘The point 
honour so much insisted upon, 
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and so pernicious in its “eanses 
quences, among Europeans, ' exerts 


a very feeble influence over the 


minds of the Turks. -De Tott's 
observation applies rather to the 
Italians or the Greeks of the Ionian 
islands, than to the Turks, among 
whom it is certain that anger gene- 
rally evaporates in terms of reproach. 
The practice of duelling is confined 
to the soldiers and galiongis (or ma- 
rines), if a combat can deserve the 
name of duel, which for the most 
part is decided on the spot where the 
offence was given, and with such 
weapons as are nearest at hand, or 
the parties may happen to wear, 
whether knives, or swords, or pis- 
tols. ‘The man of rank may insult 
his inferior by words or even blows ; 
and as the one derives impunity from 
his situation, so the other feels na 
farther than the real, or physical, 
extent of the injury. An affront re- 
ceived from anequal is retorted with- 
out any variation of form, and is al- 
most immediately forgotten, if the 
friends of the parties interfere and 
proposea reconciliation. ‘There must 
indeed be some exceptions to this 
remark, though they occur so rare 
ly, that I cannot recollect to have 
heard a single instance which can 
justify the general assertion of Sir 
James Porter, ‘* that they are vine 
dictive beyond conception, perpeta- 
ating revenge through successive ge- 
nerations :” and indeed we may ap- 
peal to the general experience of 
human nature, whether such a tem- 
per be not inconsistent with the con- 
stitutional apathy of the ‘Turks; or 
whether the resentment, which 
bursts out in sudden fury, be not ge- 
nerally of very short duration.— 
D'Ohsson indeed asserts, that indi- 
viduals have exhibited such depra- 
vity of heart, as to cherish their pro- 
jectsof vengeance, and sacrifice with 
unrelenting barbarity the a ot 
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their resentment after an interval of 
forty years. 1 cannot question a 
fact supported by such respectable 
testimony ; neither can I consider 
it as an illustration of the national 
character, but rather as a departure 
from that conduct which the Mus- 
sulinan law, and the manners of the 
Ottoman people, more naturally ge- 
nerate. If the circumstances of the 
case had been more fully explained, 
I have little doubt but we should dis- 
cover, that this long continued an- 
ger of the Turk had been first ex- 
cited by the insolence of a rayah, 
the creature or the favourite of a 
man in power. An affront of this 
nature is seldom forgotten, but is 
indeed as rarely given; for the 
rayah, however putted up with ar- 
rogance towards his fellows, cauti- 
ously avoids the expression of supe- 
riority towards a Turk even in the 
humblest situation, as Knowing, that 
in the ordinary course of events he 
may be raised to posts of the high- 
est dignity. But if we admit among 
the features of the national charac- 
ter an implacability of temper, we 
may oppose to it, and in instances 
more frequently exhibited, the mo- 
ral quality of gratitude, A benetit 
conterred on a ‘Turk is seldom for- 
gotten : the greater his elevation, 
the more does he feel and acknow- 
ledge the desire and the duty of re- 
paying benelits. ‘* I have received 
kindness from him in the days of hu- 
miliation and distress: I have eaten 
his bread and his salt ;"’ and the ob- 
ligation, so simply, yet so energe- 
tically expressed, is sacred and ne- 
ver to be annulled. 

‘* Drunkenness is condemned by 
the Mussulman law and the customs 
of the Ottoman nation, It is, how- 
ever, considered but as a venial 
crime, and has been indulged in by 
some of their greatest sultans. Se- 
lim the Second was so addicted to it, 
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that he even obtained the surname 
of Mest, or the Drunkard ; but the 
Turkish historians observe, in exte. 
nuation of his excesses, that 
never caused him to omit his daily 
prayers. Intemperance in wine had 
come to such an ungovefnable ex. 
cess among the Turks in the reiga of 
Soliman the First, that that virtuous 
prince says D’Ohsson, was obliged 
to have recourse to the most Tigo 
rous penalties to check the use af it, 
He carried his severity even so far 
as to order melted lead to be poured 
down the throats of the obstinate 
transgressors of the precepts of the 
Koran. But, as a Turkish writer 
has well observed, ‘ the religion of 
a uation ts as the religion of amo- 
narch:” for Selim the Drankard, 
the son and immediate successor of 
Soliman, seduced the nation by his 
example into the most unblushing 
debauchery. ‘‘ Let others put their 
trust in man,” said the jovial sultan, 
‘* T throw myself into the’ arnis of 
the Almighty, and resign myself to 
his immutable decrees. I think 
only of the pleasures of the day, and 
have no care for futurity.” Murad 
the Fourth, seduced by the gayety 
and example of Becri Mustafa, not 
only drank wine in public, bat al- 
lowed the free use of it to his sub- 
jects, and even compelled the muti 
and cazyaskers to drink with him. 

«‘ The practice of drinking wine 
is generally reprobated ; but as 
drinking a large quantity entails no 
greater a curse than moderation, 
those who have once transgressed, 
proceed without further scruple to 
perfect ebriety. Busbequius saw a0 
old man at Constantinople, who, 
when he took the glass in his hand, 
summoned his soul to take refuge 
some corner of his body, or to quit 
it entirely, and thereby avoid pat- 
taking of his crime or being pollut- 


ed, 1 myself have frequently ob- 
° served 
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ged an habitual drunkard care- 
remove his mustaches. from 
al and, after a party 
t, distort his face, as thoug 
be had been taking nfedicine. The 
has declared, that the pens 
of the two recording angels are un- 
upon the actions of men 
in certain situations of life; of those 
who sleep, until they awake; of 
minors, until the full maturity of 
their reason; and of madmen, un- 
tiithey be restored to their senses. 
loonclude, rather indeed from the 
conduct of the Turks than from the 
of the Myssulman doctors, 
that the drunkard, the voluntary 
madman, is also considered as not 
morally accountable for his conduct 
until his phrenzy be dissipated. 

“ Those who intoxicate them- 
elves with opium are stigmatized 
with the appeilation of teriaki.— 
The usual effects of that drug are 
that it exhilarates, lulls, and propor- 
tionably depresses, those who habi- 
wate themselves to it, and brings on 
decrepitude and ideotism. To some 
itis by habit rendered so necessary, 
that the fast of the month Ramazan, 
during which they are deprived of 
itin the day time, becomes a serious 
penance. J have been assured by a 
Turk, but I do not warrant his as- 
ettion, that in order to alleviate 
heir sufferings, they swallow, be- 
fides their usual pill at the morning 
cam, a certain number of pills 
Wapt up in certain folds of paper, 
which they calculate will resist the 
powers of the stomach fer diferent 
lengths of time, and be dissolved in 
tte rotation, so as to correspond 
vith their usual allowance. Dr. 

Meville cites a still more re- 
markable fact, which, although he 
omitted to confirm it by bis own in- 
ines, he says cannot reasonably 

questioned, since every body agrees 
es its truth. M, M.Rufiin 

7. 
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and Dantan (bothdragomans attached 

to the service of the trench legation, 

and bothworthy members of the corps 

to which they belong), assured him, 

that in the year 1800, there existed 

in Constantinople, a Turk known to 

the whole town under the name of 
Suleyman yeyen, or Soliman the taker 

of corrosive sublimate, “ This man,” 

says Dr. Pouqueville, ‘* was a rare 

instance of longevity. He was 
nearly an hundred years old when [ 

was in Constantinople. In his early 
youth he had habituated himself to 
take opium, till at last, though he 
augmented his dose, it failed in proe 
ducing its effect. He had heard of 
corrosive sublimate, and substituted 
the daily use of it to that of opium: 
his dose exceeded adrachm, and he 
had regularly taken it for upwards of 
thirty years.” [ am less acquainted 
than Dr. Pouqueville with the efs 
tects commonly produced by corro- 
sive sublimate : but without indulg- 
ing in scepticism as to the marvel 
lous part of the story, I cannot per- 
suade myself (unless it be an ac- 
kvowledged quality of corrosive sub- 
limate to exhilarate in the manner 
of opium) t's: even a Turk would 
gratuitously persist for thirty years, 
in the daily custom of swallowing a 
nauseous and poisonous dreught. 

‘* The custom of receiving and 
making presents is consecrated 
among the Oriental nations by im- 
memorial practice, so that it seems. 
to have acquired the force and invio- 
lability of alaw. ‘* Whoever has 
dealings with the Turks,” says Bus- 
bequius, ‘* must open his purse 
from the first moment of his passing 
their frontiers, and keep it in cone 
stunt activity during his residence in 
their country. By no other means 
can the Turkish austerity be relaxed, 
or their aversion to foreigners re- 
moved. Without this charm it 
would be a vain attempt to sooth or 
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to render them tractable. The stran- 
ger owes his safety among them only 
to the influence of money : without 
it he would experience as few com- 
forts, asin travelling over solitudes 
condemued by nature to the ex- 
tremes, of heat or -cold.” Busbe- 
quius s judgment in this mstance has 
submitted to the guidance of his 
rhetoric, and he has been hurried 
into exaggeration, Foreign minis- 
ters of the present day express less 
disapprobation of the gentle impor- 
tunities.of the Turks, and feel less 
regret at, the necessity of keeping 
their cotlers continually open; an 
Englishoiin can, indeed, scarcely 
read without blushing -for the ho- 
nour of hiscountry, the long detail 
aud weayisome repetition of presents 
recorded in Dr. Wittman’s journal ; 
of snuft boxes and pelisses, of shawls 
and gown pieces, of sheep and even 
of money, which, in some instances, 
appear to have been expected with 
a greater degiee of confidence than 
is consistent with the nature of a 
free gift. Among the ‘Turks, pre- 
septs. from a person of «qual rank 
or fortune are considered to denote 
pure aid disinterested wlection : the 
great receive them from their infe- 
riors as marks of homage andrespect, 
and conte: them in token of favour 
or .beneticence. ‘Their political in- 
stitutions suppose the venality of 
every subdivision of government ; 
and hence the national character for 
avarice. The subjection of the ray- 
als furnishes them with the means 
of satisfying this passion; hence 
they cousider their influence, their 
authority, the powers of their mind, 
and the force of their ara), as proper 
objects of barter in atlairs between 
er against infidels, without regard- 
lig the action in a moral pout of 
view: and if Aristotle's yudgment 
eould be so biassed by the corrupt 
instituhous of Greece, as to conclude 
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from them, that nature had ordained 
the barbarians to be slaves, can We 
wonder that such shallow reasoner 
as the lurks should consider the 
abuse which they make of their 
power as sanctioned by the divine ap- 
probation, from the very circum. 
stance of its existing; and should 
exercise it to their own advantage, 
whenever the weaknesses and vices, 
the follies and crimes, of the rayahs 
atford them the means of acquir- 
ing wealth >? It is in these instances 
that they shew their hypocrisy, and 
will express all the benevolence of 
virtue, while acting only from sor. 
did and selfish motives. In higher 
life and public stations, these vices 
attain a greater extension ; and the 
crimes which flow from them some- 
times excite horror in indifferent 
auditors, but never produce remorse 
im the perpetrators, 

** The pursuit of their own inte. 
rest exerts their sagacity, and stimu 
lates their industry. But in general 
it may be observed, that the interest 
of the moment, and not the perma- 
nent good of themselves or of s0- 
ciety, is the stantlard of their ac- 
tions. ‘The ambitious man, cat- 
tious, cunning, and persevering, 
moves forward to the attainment of 
his object with undivided attention ; 
and is not checked in his progress of 
pursuits, by the inferior considera- 
tions of consanguinity, friendship, 
or gratitude. Such, however, is the 
character of ambition in all covn- 
tries; and it is not in Turkey alone, 
that power has been raised on the 
ruin of a patron-or benefactor. 

«¢ The Turk, uncorrupted by pub- 
lic employments, considers sincerity 
as the basis of all virtue, and bis 
word as sacred. But the Turkish 
courtier veils bis purposes with the 
most impenetrable dissimulation 5 
and the keenest observation cannot 
detect the tumult of ‘his mio, 
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the interval between the first pro- | 


and the commission of a crime, 
on which his life or his fortune de- 


“The Mussulmans, courteous 
and humane intheir intercourse with 
tach other, sternly refuse to unbe- 
fevers the salutation of peace.— 
*Hence,”. says Cantemir, ‘* Chris- 
tian princes may easily imagine how 
infirm is the peace they can promise 
themselves from the Turks.” But 
the conclusion is erroneous; for they 
do not refuse temporal peace, but 
that * which the world cannot give,” 
and which, consistently with their 
religious opinion, they must sup- 

to be exclusively attached to a 
lef in Islamism. 

“The common people, more bi- 
pied to their dogmas, express more 

ntly their sénse of superiority over 
Je Christians; but it is false that 
éven they return the address of a 
Christian with insult. The formu- 
lary of compliments is indeed dif- 
ferent: believers recognise each 
other by the benediction, sanctified 
by the arch-angel Rafaél in his ad- 
dress to Mahomet, selam aleykum, 
the peace of God be upon thee; but 
they reply to the civilities of an un- 
believer by the polite and charitable 
eipression, ahbetin hayr ola, may 
ly end be happy. Dr. Dallaway 
ays, “ I have observed a Turk lay 
wide his moroseness, and become 
affable and communicative, when 
he can do so without stepping from 
his dignity. I think, indeed, it 
Would be difficult to produce, from 
the history of any people, an instance 
of more dignified courtesy, than was 
ethibited in the receplion given by 
Ised Bey to Baron de Vott. Ised 

was promoted to the rank of 
Sand vizir ; and on the third day 
ier his installation the Baron went 
to the Porte to pay his respects.— 

y had served together in the 
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army, and were familiarly acquaint 
ed: but de Tott, instead of presam- 
ing upon former intimacy, plated 
himself upon the sopha at a respect- 
fuldistance. * How, my old friend,” 
said the vizir, ‘* are you afraid to ap- 
proses me ?” Then opening liis pe- 
isse, and spreading it on the sopha, 
** sit down,” said he, “ on that fur; 
that is your proper place: thoagh 
you have forgotten, it ought not to 
escape my memory.” The mualti- 
tude, says De Tott, who always act 
from first impressions, immediately 
exclaimed, with a kind of atitha. 
siasm, ** long live our new master.” 
Mr. Eton, pleasantly and accurately 
enough, compares the general beha- 
viour of a Turk to a Christian, with 
that of a German baron to his vassal. 
But if a Turk, as not unfrequently 
happens, rises above the prejudices 
and institutions of bis country, he 
then, in, his commerce with infidels; 
divests himself of his predominant 
passions, and exercises towards them 
the same virtues which _ regulote 
his transactions with men of his own 
religion. 

“* The external manners of good 
breeding among the Turks entirely 
differ from those established in the 
other countries of Europe. The un- 
covering of the head, which with us 
is considered as the expression of re- 
verence and respect, is ridiculed or 
reprobated among thém, as an act 
of folly, or as indicating a contempt, 
of propriety and decency. These’ 
and similar opinions are universal ; 
and hence the Turks are more 
strongly attached to the observance 
of their own peculiar customs, 

« Their usual form of salutation 
is natural and graceful. In greet- 
ing an equal, they put the hand on 
the heart: in addressing 4 superior, 
they apply the right hand first to 
the mouth, and then to the fore 
head: when a Turk presents him- 
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self before 2 man of rank and dig- 
nity, he makes a profound inclina- 
tion of his body, extends his right 
hand first towards the ground, and 
then raises it to his mouth and fore- 
head : in the presence of the sove- 
reign, he must even touch the 
ground before lifting the hand to 
the head. The air of gravity and 
decorum of exterior, which arecom- 
mon to the Ottomans, give consider- 
able dignity to this cerernonious ex- 
pression of homage or civility ; and 
its effect is further improved by the 
grandeur of their sane and flowing 
garments, Children and subalterns 
express submission to their parents, 
and chiefs, by kissing their robe: if 
the superior withdraws his robe and 
nts his hand, and more espe- 
cially the palm of his hand, it is re- 
ceived as a mark of distinguished 
favour. The kiss of religious fra- 
ternity is interchanged only at the 
two festivals of bairam. At other 
times, they figuratively express pa- 
rental or filial affection by extending 
the hand toward the chin or the 
beard of the person, and then ap- 
plying it to their own mouths. The 
father of a family, and the man of 
elevated rank, never rise from their 
seats to receive either their children, 
or inferiors ; and by parity of rea- 
soning, no Mussulman rises to sa- 
lute an infidel whatever be his situa- 
tion in life: a guest of distinction, 
is received at the foot of the stairs 
by two officers of the household, 
who support him under the arm as 
far as the entrance of the visiting 
chamber, where the master of the 
house advances to meet him, if his 
rank entitles him to such marks of 
respect. At his departure, the mas- 
ter of the house rises with him, and 
accompanies him to the door of the 
apartment, walking, not on his 
right or left side, but a few paces 
before him, After exchanging com- 
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“Se op the stranger is reconducted 
y the pages to the horse or his 
barge. 

** Every traveller must 

ticed, (though Dumont ther 
be the first who has recorded the 
observation), that the Turkish usages 
contrast in a singular manner with 
our own. This dissimilitude, which 
pervades the whole of their habits, 
is so general, even in things of ap- 
parent insignificance, as almost to 
indicate design rather than accident, 
The whole exterior of the Oriental 
is different from ours. The Euro- 
pean stands firm and erect, his head 
drawn back, his chest protruded, 
the point of the foot turned out- 
wards, and the knees straight. The 
attitude of the Turk is Jess remote 
from nature, and in each of these 
respects approaches nearer to the 
models which the ancient statuaries 
appear to have copied, Their robes 
are large and loose, entirely con- 
cealing the contour of the human 
form, encumbering motion, and ill 
adapted to manly exercise, Our 
close and short dresses, calculated 
for promptitude of action, appear in 
their eyes to be wanting both in dig- 
nity and modesty, ‘They reverence 
the beard as the symbol of man- 
hood and the token of independ- 
ence, but they practise depilation 
of the body from motives of clean- 
liness, In performing their devo- 
tions, or on entering a dwelling, 
they take off their shoes. In invit- 
ing a person to approach them, they 
use what with us is considered as 
repulsive motion of the hand. In 
writing, they trace the ‘lines from 
right to left. « The master of 2 
house does the honours of his table 
by serving himself first from the 
dish: he drinks without noticing the 
company, and they v ‘ish him health 
when he has finished his draught. 


They lie down. to sleep ah 
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dothes. They affect —e grave and 
phlegmatic exterior : ir amuse- 


ments are all of the tranquil kind : 
they confound with folly the noisy 
expression of gayety : their utter- 
ance is slow end eliberate: they 
een feel satisfaction in silence : 
they attach the idea of majesty to 
the slowness of motion: they pase 
in repose al the moments of their 
ife which are not occupied in se- 
fous business : they retire early to 
rest ; and they rise before the sun. 

“ The Turks of the capital are 
gpmewhat removed from the sim- 

ity of nature in their mode of 
ing their new born infants, 
whom they bind and swaddle, so 
as necessarily to obstruct the mo- 
tin of the principal organs of life, 
and to exhaust them with excessive 
perspiration ; but they do not at- 
tempt by art or dress to correct or 
improve the human shape: the 
dothes of persons of both sexes and 
# all ages, though more in quan- 
tity than the climateseems torequire, 
we free from ligatures, Theyneither 
confine the neck nor the waist, the 
wrist, the knees, nor the feet ; and 
though their clothes may encumber 
them in quick motion,’ yet they sit 
aiily and gracefully upon them 
when walking with their usual gra- 
rity,or when reclining on the sopha. 
The turban, is, however, a part of 
the Turkish dress which is not re- 
commended by any convenience.— 
tis apt to overheat the head by its 
bulk and weight; and its form is 
exceedingly inconvenient to a peo- 
ple, whose chief exercise and diver- 
“on are in horsemanship. 

“ The use of the warm bath is 
uiversal among persons of both 
ies, and all classes, as well for 

tposes of purification from 
Worldly and carnal stains, as for 
balth and cleanliness, Some writ- 
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ers are of opinion that it induces, 
among the women, a habit of too 

trelaxation, But in the men, 
it certainly devel and invigo- 
rates the wivens of the body. The 
Russians have the custom of plung- 
ing themselves into cold water, im- 
mediately on coming out of the hot 
bath ; which | have seen them do 
(and I must confess with somé de- 
gree of astonishment) in the severest 
rigour of the winter, and exposed to 
a bleak north east wind. Busbe- 
quius’s physician, an Hungarian, 
used the same as a medicine at Con- 
stantinople ; but such custom, if at 
all practised among the Turks, is 
unusual, 

‘“* The habitual use of the va 
bath is peculiar to that great Scy- 
thian family, from the Tartar 
branch of which the Turks derive 
their origin. The Greeks and Roe 
mans, whose language from its re- 
semblance to the modern Russian in 
terms essential to the very exist- 
eace of society, proves a preceding 
relationship, used the warm bath, 
as it is still used in the Russian and 
Turkish empires, trom the northern 
extremities of Europe to the neigh- 
bourhood of the tropic ; while the 
Gothic families, who overspread and 
settled in the western empire, suf- 
fered the vapour baths to fall into 
disuse. But the custom itself is cer- 
tainly derived from the north: the 
inhabitants of the temperate cli- 
mates, and still more those in the 
southern latitudes, would naturally 
prefer the refreshment of cold bath- 
ing. The Turks, however, whe- 
ther they adopted or inherited the 
custom, found it established in the 
eastern empire, and perpetuated the 
use of it. 

« The public baths are elegant 
and noble structures, built with 
hewn stones; the inner chambers 
are 
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are.capacions, and paved with slabs 
of the rarest and most beautiful 
marble. Savary has described the 
luxuries of an Oriental bath with an 
enthusiasm, which nothing that I 
have experienced enables me to ac- 
count for. Avery comfortable sen- 
sation is communicated during the 
continuance in the heated rooms, 
und it is heightened into luxary, 
when the bather reposes himself on 
a coach after the ablution. But de- 
licious repose, though the highest 
sranncaion toa Turk, can be cousi- 
ered by the European only as rest 
from pain, and can never excite the 
raptures of actual pleasure. 
‘© A Turkish bath consists of se- 
“veral apartments; the entrance is 
into a spacious and lofty hall, lighted 
from above: round the sides are 
high and broad benches, on which 
mattresses and cushions are arrang- 
ed: here the bather undresses, 
wraps a naphin about his waist, and 
uts on a pair of wooden sandals, 
before going into the bathing rooms, 
** The first chamber is but mode- 
rately warm, and is preparatory to 
the heat of the inner room, which 
is vaulted, and receives light from 
the doxte. In the middle of the 
room is a marble estrade, elevated a 
few inches: on this the bather 
stretches himself at tull length, and 
an attendant moulds or kneads the 
body with Lis hand for a considera- 
ble length of time. After this ope- 
ration the bather is conducted iato 
one of the alcoves or recesses, where 
there is a basin, supplied by pipes 
with streams of hot and cold water : 
the body and limbs. are thoroughl 
cleansed by means of friction with 
a horse-hair bog, and washed and 
rubbed with a lather of perfumed 
soap. lieve the operation ends: 
the bather stays a few minutes in the 
middle chamber, and covers himself 
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with dry cotton napkins: thus 
pared he issues out into the hall 
and lies dowm. on his. bed for about 
half an hour. - 

_ “ The Turk, stretched at his ease 
in his pavilion on the banks of the 
Bosphorus, glides down the stream 
of existence without reflection on the 
past, aud without anxiety for the fa- 
ture. His life is one continued and 
unvaried reverie. To his imagina- 
tion the whole universe appears oc. 
cupied in procuring him pleasure, 
The luxuriance of nature, and the 
labours of a tributary people spread 
out before him whatever can excite 
or gratify the senses; and every 
wind wafts to him the productions of 
the world, enriched by the arts, and 
improved by the taste, of the indus. 
trious Europeans. 

*€ The luxuries of a Turkish life 
would sink however in the estima. 
tion of most people, on.a comparie 
son with the artificial enjoyments of 
Europe. Their houses are built in 
contempt of the rules of architee- 
ture: their gardens are laid out 
without order, and with little taste: 
their furniture is situple, and suited 
rather to the habits of a military or 
vagrant people, than to the usages 
of settled lite : their meals are fru- 
gal, aud neither enlivened by wine 
nor conversation. Every custom ims 
Vites to repose, and every object in- 
spires an indolent voluptuousness.—~ 
Their delight is to recline on the 
soft verdare under the shade of trees, 
and to muse without fixing their at- 
tention, lulled by the tinkling of 4 
fountain or the murmuring of a Te 
vulet, and inhaling through their 
pipe a gently inebriating vapour. 
Such pleasures, the highest which 
the rich can enjoy, are equally with 
in the reach of the artisan or the 
peasant. Under th ir own vines 
and their own fig-trecs, they aa 
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gel the pride of independence, and 
the uninterrupted sweets of domes- 
iecomfort. If they enjoy not the 
suieties of courtship, and the tri- 
over coyness and modesty, 
their desires are inflamed and their 
ions are heightened, by the grace 
af motion, the elegance and supple- 
ness of form, and the beautiful sym- 
metry of shape and features, The 
education and modes of life of their 
women, though certainly too con- 
fned and too limited to domestic 
objects, for the cultivation of talents 
whith exercise and invigorate the 
rs of the mind, yet leave them 
ai the charms which can result from 
yature, and sentiment, and truth. 
“The Turks particularly delight 
inconversation ; and their colloquial 
intercourse is ornamented with all 
the graces of a manly and polished 
tyle, Nothing can convey a more 
favourable idea of ‘Turkish urbanity 
than to observe the natural and be- 
coming gravity, the decent raillery, 
the sprightly turns of expression, 
ad the genuine wit, with which 
they carry on discourse. In the long 
evenings of a Ramazan a meddhé, or 
professed story-teller, will entertain 
a large Company in private assem- 
blies, or in coftee-houses, with his- 
ries, Which sometimes are pleas- 
gly marvellous, as those of the 
Arsbian Nights, sometimes a ludi- 
crous representation of foreign or 
rustic manners, and sometimes poli- 
teal satire. Even the conmmon peo- 
ple listen to them with pleasure, 
ad criticize with taste and judg- 
ment the construction of the table, 


ibe intricacy and developement of 


the intrigue, the style and senti- 
ments, the language and tbe elocu- 
tion, 

“The standard of delicacy varies 
®much in different countries, and 
en ainong the same people at dif- 
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ferent times, that it may be unfair 
to judge of past ages, or of foreign 
manners, by a strict comparison with 
our own established maxims. The 
Umbres Chinoises, which in Turkey 
supply the want of dramatic exhibi- 
tions, are chiefly reserved for the en- 
tertammment of retired leisure, I 
have also seen them sometimes from 
the window of a coffee-house ina 
public street ; though I confess I 
did not partake of the satisfaction 
which the populace so repeatedjy 
expressed, at indecencies too ludi- 
crously absurd to excite any other 
feeling than derision or disgust.— 
Young men, born in the Greek is- 
lands of the Archipelago, exercise 
the infamous profession of public 
dancers: they chiefly perform in 
the wine houses in Galata; but 
they, as well as public gladiators, 
who attack and defend themselves 
with a sword and a shield, are fre- 
quently hired to enliven the enter- 
tainment given at a marriage or a 
circumcision, The female dancers 
are ‘Turkish women, of whom I 
know nothing but from description, 
and the imitation of their manner 
by other women. 

Of other public amusements of 
which the Turks are willing spec- 
tators, the chief is wrestling.— 
Sandys describes this game as he saw 
it at Acre in Syria. ‘* Here wrastle 
they in breeches of oyled leather, 
close to their thighs: their bodies 
naked and anointed according to the 
ancient use, derived, as it should seem 
by Virgil, fromthe Trojans, They ra- 
ther fall by consent than by slight or 
violence.” In Turkey the contest in 
wrestling is not, however, decided by 
a fall: the victory is determined by 
one of the parties being thrown on 
his back, and held in that postare, 
while his adversary recevers his 
fect. When the wrestlers have fi- 
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nished the combats or exhausted 
their strength, they give each other 
the kiss of peace. 

** Toride on horseback and to 
throw the djerid, a sort of light ja- 
‘velin, are considered as the neces- 
sary accomplishments of a ‘Lurkish 
gentleman, They areexcellenthorse- 
men, and throw the derid with ad- 
mirable dexterity and force. I know 
of no exercises fitter to give grace, 
strength, and agility to the body.— 
The young men contend with each 
other for superiority in exercises of 
force or address. A common amuse- 
ment is to lift a weighty stone on 
the palm of the hand, and afier run- 

‘ning with it a few paces, to throw it 
to the greatest possible distance. 

** Mourning, or any external ex- 
pression of grief, is considered as a 
murmuring against the dispensations 
of Providence, and reprobated by 
Jaw and custom. The mother, how- 
ever, is allowed to lament the death 
of ber son, and to mourn for three 
days; and though all restrain their 
feelings, and at most indulge in me- 
lancholy, yet they decorate the 
tombstones of their parents, their 
children, or their friends, with epi- 
taphs expressive of their fondness 
and affection, of regret for their 
joss, and their hopelessness of find- 
ing any further enjoyment in this 
world. They divert their melan- 
choly by prayers, and other acts of 
devotion, for the relief of the de- 
parted soul; and are frequently 
seen kneeling by the side of a new 
made grave, and performing their 
pious supererogations. 

«« They hasten to relieve the suf- 
ferings of the soul on its quitting the 
body, by almost immediate inter- 
ment, and never willingly defer the 
burial till the morrow of the de- 
cease. Such precipitation must some- 
times be productive of the most 
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dreadful consequences ; and the evi! 
is further extended by the practice 
being imitated by the Jews, and Ar. 
menian Christians. 

oe The Turks conceal the body 
during its passage to the burying 
ground, under a shell or coffin, called 
tabut, at the head of which is the 
turban, or muslin, denoting the rank, 
or sex, of the person. It is carried 
to the grave by the friends of the de. 
ceased ; a duty enjoined by the 
prophet, who has declared that he 
who carries a dead body the space of 
forty paces, procures for himself 
the expiation of a great sin. The 
graves are shallow, and the body is 
protected from the immediate pres. 
sure of the earth, by thin boards 
placed over it obliquely. The 
Greeks and Armenians carry the 
body through the streets dressed up 
in its greatest finery, and on the bo- 
rying ground enfold it -in a winding 
sheet. I have myself met a proces- 
sion, returning with the body ef a 
Greek exposed on a bier, which, oa 
the brink of the grave, had given 
signs of life; and | have heard of 
bodies being interred, notwithstand- 
ing unequivocal symptoms of anima- 
tion. De Tott, with his usual le- 
vity and exaggeration, says, that 
‘in the Turkish burying grounds 
the voices of some unhappy people 
have been heard from beneath ; and 
they were left to perish for want of 
iminediate relief, which was with- 
held that the fees of interment might 
uot be restored.” 

“© The tomb-stone at the head of 
a man’s grave is erect, and decorated 
with a turban carved in stone, which 
distinguishes it from thatof a wo- 
wan. The cemetery is aW 
cypresses, as a tree is planted and 
every new grave. All persons, & 
cept the sultan’s families, and some 


few of high rank, are buried “eo 
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gut the cities : and as a grave is ne- 
ver again opened, a vast tract of the 
country is occupied by the burying 
fields, among which one at the head 
of the harbour, supposed to contain 
the remains of Ayub, a companion 
of Mahomet, who fell in the first 
iege of Constantinople by the Arabs, 
was esteemed a saint and mar- 
tyr, is distinguished by a great num- 
ber of elegant mausolea. Those on 
the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus are 
preferred by many persons, because 
the holy cities of Mecca, Medina, 
Jerusalem, and Damascus, are situ- 
ated in that quarter of the world. . 
“ The epitaphs contain the name 
and quality of the deceased, the day 
of his death, and an exhortation to 
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the passenger to repeat the introduc- 
tory chapter of the Koran, fatihha: 
they represent death as the term of 
human misery, congratulate the de- 
ceased on his happiness, and com- 
pare his soul to a nightingale of pa- 
radise, ‘* May the Eternal deign 
to envelope his soul in a cloud of 
mercy and gladness, and cover his 
tomb with the brightness of divine 
light.” On the tombstones of their 
children, the parents bewail their af- 
fliction, and complain that death has 
plucked the rose from the garden of 
beauty, has torn the tender branch 
from the parent stock, and left a fa- 
ther and a mother to consume the 
remainder of their lives in grief and 
bitterness. 
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[From Mr. Waxrino’s Tour to Sheeraz. ] 


. HE Persians very often com- 

plain of a want of time, 
but which I could only account for 
by applying the common remark, 
that the most indolent are usually 
the forwardest to repine at a defi- 
ciency of leisure. A man of rank 
in Persia generally rises before the 
sun, he says his prayers, and then 
eaters his Deewan Khanu; his ku- 
lean is brought him, perhaps some 
fruit: and here it is that he expects 
his visitors and dependents. He is 
probably engaged with them tillnine 
Oclock ; listening to the reports of 
the morning, settling disputes, and 
atranging domestic concerns. It is 
ow time for him to visit the prince 
or overnor ; and if he is likely 
Oe detained there beyond mid- 


day, preparations are made for cone 
veying his chast (dinner). He pays 
his obeisance, and takes precaution 
to remain sufficiently long in the 
presencé of the person he visits to 
attract his observation. His kus 
leean always accompanies him ;-and 
when he thinks he can retire unno- 
ticed, he regales himself with smok- 
ing. Atnoon the governor proba- 
bly retires, which is a signal for all 
those who afe in attendance to de- 
part. When he returns home, the 
chast is brought, and eat with a good 
appetite. The mid-day prayers are 
to be said, after which he retires to 
sleep till three o'clock, He may 

again have to attend the Duri 

Khoona ; if not, he pays visits ; or, 

if he is too high a personage, he re~ 
mhaing 
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nished the combats or exhausted 
their strength, they give each other 
the kiss of peace. 

** To ride on horseback and to 
throw the djerid, a sort of light ja- 
“velin, are considered as the neces- 
sary accomplishments of a ‘Lurkish 
gentleman, They areexcellenthorse- 
men, and throw the djerid with ad- 
mirable dexterity and force. I know 
of no exercises fitter to give grace, 
strength, and agility to the body.— 
The young men contend with each 
other for superiority in exercises of 
force or address, A common amuse- 
ment is to lift a weighty stone on 
the palm of the hand, and afier run- 

‘ning with it a few paces, to throw it 
to the greatest possible distance. 

** Mourning, or any external ex- 
pression of grief, is considered as a 
murmuring against the dispensations 
of Providence, and reprobated by 
Jaw and custom. The mother, how- 
ever, is allowed to lament the death 
of her son, and to mourn for three 
days; and though all restrain their 
feelings, and at most indulge in me- 
lancholy, yet they decorate the 
tombstones of their parents, their 
children, or their friends, with epi- 
taphs expressive of their fondness 
and affection, of regret for their 
joss, and their hopelessness of find- 
ing any further enjoyment in this 
world. They divert their melan- 
choly by prayers, and other acts of 
devotion, for the relief of the de- 
parted soul; and are frequently 
seen kneeling by the side of a new 
made grave, and performing their 
pious supererogations. 

“« They hasten to relieve the suf- 
ferings of the soul on its quitting the 
body, by almost inmmediate inter- 
ment, ‘and never wiilingly defer the 
burial till the morrow of the de- 
cease. Such precipitation must some- 
times*be productive of the most 
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dreadful consequences ; and the evi} 
is further extended by the practics 
being imitated by the Jews, and Ay. 
menian Christians. 

** The Turks conceal the body 
during its passage to the burying 
ground, under a shell or coffin, called 
tabut, at the head of which is the 
turban, or muslin, denoting the rank, 
or sex, of the person. It is carried 
to the grave by the friends of the de. 
ceased ; a duty enjoined by the 
prophet, who lhras declared that he 
who carries a dead body the space of 
forty paces, procures for himself 
the expiation of a great sin. The 
graves are shallow, and the body is 
protected from the immediate 
sure of the earth, by thin boards 
placed over it obliquely. The 
Greeks and Armenians carry the 
body through the streets dressed up 
in its greatest finery, and on the bo- 
rying ground enfold it -in a winding 
sheet. I have myself met a proces- 
sion, returning with the body ef a 
Greek exposed on a bier, which, on 
the brink of the grave, had given 
signs of life ; and | have heard of 
bodies being interred, notwithstand- 
ing unequivocal symptoms of anima- 
tion. De Tott, with his usual le- 
vity and exaggeration, says, that 
“in the Turkish burying grounds 
the voices of some unhappy people 
have been heard from beneath ; and 
they were left to perish for want of 
immediate relief, which was with- 
held that the fees of interment might 
uot be restored.” 

“« The tomb-stone at the head of 
a man’s grave is erect, and decorated 
with a turban carved in stone, which 
distinguishes it from thatof @ Wo 
inman. The cemetery is aW 
cypresses, asa tree is planted near 
every new grave. All persons, ex- 
cept the sultan’s families, and some 


few of high rank, are buried _ 
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gut the cities: and as a grave is ne- 
ver again opened, a vast tract of the 
country is occupied by the buryin 
fields, among which one at the hea 
of the harbour, supposed to contain 
the remains of Ayub, a companion 
of Mahomet, who fell in the first 
jege of Constantinople by the Arabs, 
was esteemed a saint and mar- 
tyr, is distinguished by a great num- 
ber of elegant mausolea. Those on 
the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus are 
preferred by many persons, because 
the holy chien of Mecca, Medina, 
Jerusalem, and Damascus, are situ- 
ated in that quarter of the world. - 
“ The epitaphs contain the name 
and quality of the deceased, the day 
of his death, and an exhortation to 
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the passenger to repeat the introdue- 
tory chapter of the Koran, fatihha: 
they represent death as the term of 
human misery, congratulate the de- 
ceased on his happiness, and com- 
pare his soul to a nightingale of pa- 


radise, ‘* May the Eternal deign 
to envelope his soul in a cloud of 
mercy and gladness, and cover his 


tomb with the brightness of divine 
light.” On the tombstones of their 
children, the parents bewail their af- 
fliction, and complain that death has 
plucked the rose from the garden of 
beauty, has torn the tender branch 
from the parent stock, and left a fa- 
ther and a mother to consume the 
remainder of their lives in grief and 
bitterness. 





AMUSEMENTS 


AND MANNERS OF 


Persia. 


[From Mr. Warrinc's Tour to Sheeraz.] 


"3 HE Persians very often com- 
_ plain of a want of time, 

but which I could only account for 
by applying the common remark, 
that the most indolent are usually 
the forwardest to repine at a defi- 
ciency of leisure. A man of rank 
in Persia generally rises before the 
sun, he says his prayers, and then 
enters his Deewan Khanu; his ku- 
lean is brought him, perhaps some 
fruit : and here it is that he expects 
his visitors and dependents. He is 
probably engaged with them till nine 
O'clock ; listening to the reports of 
morning, settling disputes, and 
atranging domestic concerns. It is 
how time for him to visit the prince 
or nied and if he is likely 
be detained there beyond mid- 


day, preparations are made for cone 
veying his chast (dinner). He pays 
his obeisance, and takes precaution 
to remain sufficiently long in the 
presencé of the person he visits to 
attract his observation. His kus 
leean always accompanies him ;-and 
when he thinks he can retire unno- 
ticed, he regales himself with smok- 
ing. Atnoon the governor proba- 
bly retires, which is a signal for all 
those who ate in attendance to de- 
part. When he returns home, the 
chast is brought, and eat with a good 
appetite. The mid-day prayers are 
to be said, after which he retires to 
sleep till three o'clock, He may 
again have to attend the Duri 
Khoona ; if not, he pays visits; or, 
if he is too high a personage, he re- 
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mains at home to receive them. He 
has to perform the Numazi usur, 
or afternoon prayers. 

** When it becomes.dark, the 

ts are spread in the open air, 

with either his friends or de- 
pendents he prepares to pass the 
night. The kuleean supplies the 
intervals of silence ; and, if he can 
afford it, a set of Georgian slaves 
exert themselves for his amusement. 
The evening prayer is now to be 
said; this does not interrupt the 
harmony of the evening, for as one 
performs it another gets up to sup- 
ply his place. ‘The business of say- 
ing prayers appears to be a necessary 
and irksome task, and they get rid 
of it with the utmost expedition. 
In Persia it seems to be an establish- 
ed custom for every person to per- 
form his five daily prayers ; this is 
an observance which is but little at- 
tended toin India. The numaz is 
a ready excuse for the absence or 
idieness of a servant. About ten 
the shoom (supper) is brought, and 
the hour of eleven usually closes the 
eventful day. 

‘* This is, as far as Iam able to 
judge, a true description of the way 
ta which persons of rank pass their 
time. » About five or six khans are 
not under the necessity of visiting 
the Duri Khoonu ; they are inde- 
pendent of the governor, and there- 
fore only pay him ceremonious vi- 
sits. But the remainder pass their 
days nearly as I have represented, 
The sheikh of Bushire, and the go- 
vernors of districts, or their repre- 
sentatives, are obliged to be in con- 
stant attendance at the Duri Khoonu, 
and must have enjoyed this even 
course of life. Agha Ruza, with 
whom I lived, and who was Dar- 
ogha of the Bazars, constantly at- 
tended on either the prince or go- 
vernor: and, as he held his ap- 
poimtment from the king, he had 
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less occasion for their favour than 
the governors of districts, who are 
their immediate dependents. 

#5 The merchants, instead of vie 
siting the governor, visit the Cara. 
vansera, where they have usually 
shops. Here they expose their 
merchandise for sale, form their 
speculations, and transact all their 
concerns. By renting a room ata 
Caravansera, they not only avoid all 
kind of interruption when at home, 
but are also able to purchase goods 
to large amounts, by walking from 
one merchant's apartments to ano- 
ther's. If they are teo.poor to sleep, 
they remain until evening ; and their 
day is always closed, like their sue 
periors, with an enormous supper, 
Another prayer remains to be said 
about the middie of the night, 


which, except by a few, is, I be- 


lieve, mostly forgotten. 

** With what profound contempt 
does a Moosulman look upon the 
qualifications of being able to sing, 
play, or dance! He gravely twists 
his beard, and probably ejaculates 
a prayer of thanks that he was bora 
a gentleman. ‘This accounts for the 
serious and taciturn character of a 
Moosulman. Ignorance frequently 
limits his conversation within naf- 
row bounds; and a habit of silence 
renders speaking a disagreeable and 
irksome task. A learned Mooham- 
medan gentleman is a rare charac- 
ter; indeed men of rank think tt 
beneath them to know any thing but 
their own consequence. * 

‘« This isnot, however, much the 
case with the Persians, who are ge- 
nerally affable and courteous men, 
possessing a variety of anecdote, an 
considerable information. It is the 
custom with them to converse upon 
literary subjects, and repeata vat ly 
of verses before supper, which ema- 
bles them to acquire a stock of su- 


ge ith Jittle or m0 
erticial knowledge with little or ® 
] erneia 5 trouble. 
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trouble. And perhaps it may be 
thought that their evenings are spent 
tomore advantage, and more ra- 
tionally, than if they had been taken 
upby a game ot cards, which in- 
ferests the passions without inform- 
ingthe mind. ‘The extent of their 
memory is really astonishing ; they 
will repeat almost any ode you may 
mention, and yet I believe they read 
less than any description of people. 
“ Many of the great people keep 
sts of Georgian boys, who are in- 
structed to sing, to play on various 


instruments, and perform feats of 


activity. The Persian songs are very 
sweet and pathetic ; and the music 
which accompanied their voices I 
thought to be very good, Their 
songs are in praise of wine and 
beauty, mixed with frequent com- 
plaints of the cruelty of their mis- 
tresses. The following is a speci- 
men of their songs : 


*Hasten hither, O cup-bearer, ere I die ; 

“See that my shroud be made of the 
leafy vine. 

“Wash me in rosy wine, 

“And scatter my ashes at the door of the 
tavern. 

“lam faithful, | am still constant; 

*Turn not away from me, for lam a sup- 

_ Pliant.” 


“The Arabic songs are sung in 
parts, and much quicker than the 
Persian time. There are two men 
at Sheeraz who are considered to be 
very superior players on an instru- 
ment very like a violin; I heard 
them, and admired them much, but 
could form nv judgment on their 
performance... These men, and the 

rs, drink wine in enormous 
quantities, and that too publicly. 

“ Although the Persian music is 
greatly superior to that of India, 
Mew dances are as muchinferior, be- 
im Nothing more than an exhibi- 
tion of the most ‘indecent and dis- 
pasting movements and gestures, 
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The dances in India are admira- 
bly calculated to set off an-elegant 
figure to the highest advantage; 
and, notwithstanding the warm and 
animated descriptions whieh have 
been given of the indelicacy and vo- 
Juptuousness of eastern dancers, I 
must confess that many of them ap- 
pear to me wholly unobjectionable. 
“The most beautiful women in 
Persia are devoted to the profession 
of dancing; the transparency of 
their shift, which is the only cover- 
ing they use to conceal their per- 
sons, the exquisite symmetry of 
their forms, their apparent agitation, 
and the licentiousness of their verses, 
are so many incentives to a passion, 
which requires more philosophy 
than the Persians possess to restrain. 
** After the dancers, come ano- 
ther description of people, if possi- 
ble of more infamous morals. They 
are called Lootees, a kind of buf. 
foon ; and, as I learnt, have free ac- 
cess to the prince and governor, 
whom they amuse by a variety of 
indecent anecdotes and _ stori¢s, 
which they relate or invent, of the 
inhabitants of Sheeraz. Both the 
prince and governor keep a set of 
these wretches, who are allowed to 
take the greatest liberties with the 
most respectable characters; und 
who are obliged, in their own de- 
fence, to make them presents to 
ensure their forbearance, and to get 
rid of their importunity. They per- 
form feats of activity and sleights of 
hand ; but their principal means of 
subsistence is on the contributions 
they levy on strangers. They ap- 
pear to be a privileged people ; and, 
I believe, the reason why they are 
so often entertained in the houses of 
the great, arises from a dread lest 
they should exert the influence they 
are supposed to possess against them, 
Aga Ruza often had them; but 
why I could never discover. 
Another 
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*« Another amusement, among 
those who can afford it, is listening 
toa Shah Namu Khoon, a person 
who repeats and acts various pas- 

es of Ferdousee’s epic poem 
ealled the Shah Namu. This is an 
amusement of a very superior kind, 
and one which a stranger is sure to 
delightin. They act the differeut 
descriptions of the poet with great 
spirit, particularly the account of the 
bartle 
the poem, and Sohrab. 

* Although I did not understand 
the meaning of several words, I was 
fully able to comptebend the pur- 
port of every verse, and as they re- 
peat the lines in an artificial voice, 
you are able to follow them with 
ease. 

‘* The game of back-gammon is 
common among the Persians, they 
know little of the game of chess. 
The priests hold persons who play, 
particularly if it is for money, in litte 
estimation ; and, I fancy, most con- 
scientiously believe, that they will 
sufferin a future world for these acts 
of impiety. They have horse-races 
at Sheeraz, but 1 was not there at 
the proper season. From descrip- 
tion I learnt, that the horses start at 
least at the distance of fifteen miles, 
and pursue a direct course to the 
post.. No care is taken to level the 
ground-; and, as it very often hap- 


pens that more than twenty horses . 


start together, there are frequent 
accidents. Purses of gold are given 
to the owners of the first, second, 
and third horses. They take great 
pains in training their horses, which 
they do for a much longer time than 
I believe is practised in Eurcpe. 

** The military men are constant- 
ly playing at jureed-bazee, which is 
throwing a dart three cubits long at 
a horseman when they are at full 
gallop. The person at whom it is 
thrown either catches it in his hand, 


tween Roostum, the hero of ' 
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orthrowing himselfunderthe horse's 
belly, allows it to fly over him 
This they perform very expertly. 

sf, 5, pertiy; 
and which is by no means easy 
when we recollect that the horse is 
going nearly at his speed, The ju- 
reed comes with sufficient force to 
break an arm. They also amuse 
themselves with riding full speed, 
turning round on their saddles, and 
firing a small carbine they carry; 
or in throwing the jureed on the 
ground, and catching it as it re. 
bounds, The Persians appear very 
bad horsemen to Europeans; one 
thing is evident, that they must ruin 
a horse's mouth in the course ofa 
month. 

** The dress of the Persians is ad. 
mirably calculated either for a cold 
or hotclimate. Their limbs are un- 
der no restraint, and their clothes 
may be put on or thrown off in five 
minutes. The Persians are 
rally too poor to be fashionable, their 
dress, therefore, seldom varies, ex- 
cept in the colour of the robes, 
The Qajjars, however, preside over 
fashion ; and every thing which is 
supposed to be neat or elegant, is 
called Qujuree or a Ja Qajjar. Their 
clothes may be easily described. 
The Zeer Jamus are very light 
trowsers made of silk, those worn 
in the hot weather sometimes of 
flax ; the peerahun, or shirt, comes 
over the trowsers, and then the 
Urkhaliq, which is made of a Ma- 
sulipatam chintz, or fine shawls 
The outside robe, or quba, is made 
of various kind of cloths, some of 
which are very magnificent and ex 
pensive ; the kolah, or cap, 1s made 
of the skin of the sheep of away 
which is very fine, and beautifull 
black, ‘The merchants are probie 
bited wearing either scarlet or crim 
son cloths, and also using silver or 
gold buttons to their robes. 


may not possibly amount pong 
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Miuition, but as itis never done, it is 
cated with the same effect, The 
wearing of silks is interdicted by the 
Moosulman law, but they avoid this 

mixing a very little cotton with 
them : 3 hee quantity of this kind 
of cloth (Gurmasoot) is imported 
into Persia from Guzerat. 


“The Persians neither resemble - 


those of old, nor their neighbours 
the Indians, in effeminacy of dress. 
The king, I believe, is the only per- 
gn in the empire who wears any 
kind of jewels ; and he only does so 
on state occasions. They greatly 
tidicule the fondness the Indians 
have for temale ornaments; aud 
they relate a story of one who was 
travelling in Persia, whom the Rah- 
dars took fora woman, and would 
not be convinced to the contrary, 
until they had taken him to the 
Hakim. The pompous and high 
sounding titles of India are likewise 
afund of amusement to them ; for, 
excepting the dignity of Ihtimad 
ood ‘hala, which’ is ives to their 
ime minister, and the hereditary 
of Khan, there are no other 
marks of distinction among them. 

“Ttis the custom for the military 
men to press their caps down on one 
side; the mirza, or civil officers, 
twista shawl] about them ; and the 
wtificers, tradesmen, &c. wear their 
caps upright. 

“Shah Ubas, who wished to 
make the merchanfs very frugal, 
sued an order that they were al- 
ways to wear shawl turbans, and 
tobes of broad cloth. This he 
thought would be the cheapest dress 

could wear, as the shaw] would 
last their lives, and descend to their 
children, and the cloths would last 
wme years. Although the Persians 
80 often (which is rather a 
ous enjoyment than an act of 
iness), they are a very dirty 
people. They very rarely change 
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their garments, and seldom before 
it is dangerous to come near them, 
The Persian whe accompanied,me 
slept in his clothes until we reached 
Kazroon, although it was the hottest 
season of the year; and I believe 
then was only induced to change 
his dress at my recommendation, 
It is thought nothing in Persia ta 
wear a shirt a month, or a pair of 
trowsers half a year. 

‘© A Persian soldier, armed ca 
a-pee, is of all figures the most vidi 
culous, It is really laughable to see 
how they encumber themselves with 
weapons of defence: their horses 
groan under the weight of their 
arms, These consist of a pair of 
pistols in their holsters, a single one 
slung in their waist, a carbine, or a 
long Turkish gun, a sword, a dag- 
ger, and an immense long spear ; 
for all these fire arms they have se- 
parate ramrods tied about their per- 
sons, powder-horns for loading, 
others for priming, and a variety of 
cartouch-boxes, filled with different 
sized cartridges. If they are ad- 
vancing towards you, they may be 
heard a long way off. I should 
really suppose that their saddle and 
arms would weigh about eighty 
pounds, an enormous addition to the 
horse’s burthen, Yet they consider 
themselves as light armed troops, 
ridiculing the Turkish cavalry, who, 
they say, can take care of litde else 
than their big boots and cap. The 
arms of the Persians are very good, 
particularly their swords, which are 
highly prized by the Turks. They 
are full of jouhur, or what is called 
damask ; which, however, does not 
express the meaning of the word, 
for the jouhur is inherent in the 
steel. ‘Tavernier says that none 
but Golconda steel can be damask- 
ed; but in this he is mistaken, as 
the Khorasan swords are more valu- 
able than any others, the blade oftep 

alone 
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alone costing twenty or thirty gui- 
neas. 

“The dress of the Persians is 
very expensive, frequently amount- 
ing to sixty or one hundred guineas; 
but which, of course, must be in 
proportion to their capacity to bear 
this expence. ‘The or people 
wear no cap, and very little clothes ; 
when the cold weather comes on, 
they make dresses out of sheep 
skins, &c, 

*«* The women of Persia, when at 
home, do not encumber themselves 
with many clothes, nor are they 
very attentive to the whiteness of 
their garments. A peerahun and a 
pair of zeer jamus is the whole of 
their dress , the trowsers are made 
of thick velvet, and their shift either 
of muslin, sik, or gauze. ‘Their 
legs appear literally to be tied up in 
two sacks, and the peerahun is but 
concealment visible to the rest of 
their persons. This is their sum- 
mer apparel; in the winter they 
wear garments made of shawls, 
silks stuffed with cotton, and, if 
they can atford it, cloaks made of 
sable. 

‘The Persian women, like the 
Indian, are totally devoid of deli- 
cacy; their language is often gross 
and disgusting, nor do they feel less 


, 
hesitation in expressing themselves 
before men, than they would before 
their female asseciates. Their terms 
of abuse or reproach are indelicate 
to the utmost degree. I will not 
disgust the reader by noticing any 
of them; but I may safely aver, 
that it is not possible for language 
to express, or the imagination to 
conceive, more indecent or grosser 
images, 

When they leave the house, 
they put on a cloak, which descends 
from the head to their feet, and 
their faces are concealed with ori- 
ental scrupulusity. The veil which 
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they wear is sometimes worked [ike 
a net, or else two holes are made in 
the cloak for their eyes. It is curi. 
ous to see a number of tall and ele. 
gant formed figures walking in the 
streets, and presenting Nothing to 
your view but a pair of sparkling 
black eyes, which seem to enjoy the 
curiosity they excite. The veil ap- 
pears to be essential to their virtue ; 
for as long as they can conceal their 
face, they care not how much they 
expose the rest of their person. The 
women in Persia are the only people 
who wear jewels or use perfumes; 
and this is a privilege they take 
much delight in. 

‘The Persians differ as much 
from us in their notions of beauty, 
as they do in those of taste. A large, 
soft, and languishing black eye with 
them constitutes the perfection of 
beauty; and which, they say, dif- 
fuses an amorous softness over the 
whole countenance, infinitely supe- 
rior to the piercing and ardent 
glance of majestic beauty, It is 
chiefly on this account that the wo- 
men use the powder of antimony, 
although it adds to the vivacity of 
the eye, throws a kind of voluptu- 
ous languor over it, which makes it 
appear (if [ may use the expression) 
dissolving in bliss. 

«€ Many of the women of Sheeraz 
are as fair as those of Europe, but 
confinement robs them of that love- 
ly bloom so beconiing and so essen- 
tial to female beauty. The Persian 
wornen have a curions’ custom of 
making their ey e-brows meet ; and, 
if this charm be denied them, they 
paint the forehead with a kind of 
preparation made for that purposes 

«T need hardly mention that, 
agreeably to the laws of the Moosul- 
nians, a man may h: @ four wives, 
and as mauy concubines as he ts able 
to maintain, Many descriptions 
have already been given of the se- 

: raglivs 
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ios of the east ; with what cor- 
rectness | am unable to determine. 
J can pretend to no more informa- 
tion on this subject, than that it is 
customary, when a man marries a 
woman, whose age does not admit 
of ber managing his domestic con- 
cerns, for him to place at the head 
of his family a kud banoo (a duenna) 
who instructs his wife in all the 
duties it is necessary for her to ac- 


“ It is not an observance in Persia 
asin India, not to marry a widow. 
After a certain time of mourning, a 
woman marries again, and is treated 
by her husband with the same dis- 
tinction as is shewn to his other 
wives. 

“The city of Sheeraz is divided 
into muhuls (wards), over which a 
kud khoda or superintendant pre- 
sides, but who receives no salary for 
executing this duty. ‘This office is 
generally conferred on the most re- 
spectable man of the ward, and over 

these khud khodas another is ap- 
pointed, who receives their reports, 
and communicates them to the go- 
vernor. It was formerly the custom 
for them to report the minutest 
transaction which might happen in 
their wards; the birth of a child, a 
marriage or death was instantly con- 
veyed to the ears of the Hakim. 

is practice is dispensed with at 
Sheeraz, but is still, I believe, ob- 
served in some cities. It is the duty 
ofthe kud khoda to acquaint him- 
self with the trade and occupation 
of the different persons who reside 
in the ward, and of the means they 

of subsistence. 

“But the great advantage which 
results from this division of the 
city, not only to government, but 
ako to the inhabitants, is on the 
widden arrival of a large body of 
troops, or when the city is laid un- 

Contribution. In cither case, 
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the kud khodas attend the gover= 
nor, who informs them what aum- 
ber of men their wards must ac- 
commodate, or what sum of money’ 
it is requisite they should contri- 
bute. ‘They are responsible to the 
governor ; and itis their business to 
make such an arrangement, that 
each individual shall suffer in pro- 
portion to his capacity to bear this 
act of violence. ‘The le are ge- 
nerally satisfied with their decisions; 
for it is needless tor them to desist, 
and often dangerous to delay. 

*« The licentiousness of the troaps 
is thus prevented by their finding 
houses ready to receive them; and 
an indiscriminate plunder is averted 
by a compliance with the terms: of 
the conqueror. In a despotic mo- 
narchy, this division of the city is 
of wonderful utility ; it allows a 
tyrant, who captures a place, to pro- 
ceed on a systematic plan-of plun- 
der ; and the inhabitants of the city 
suffer much less than those in simi- 
lar cases have done in Europe. 

‘There is often a degree of 
weight attached to the representa- 
tions of the kud. khodas, which 
serves as a strong restraint on the 
oppression of a governor. In the 
event of their suftering greatly from 
the rapacity or tyranny of the ha- 
kim, they sign a petition, represent- 
ing the causes of complaint, and 
praying for redress. It is seldom 
that the king refuses to grant their 
request. They are the mediators 
for the poor people ; and despots 
have the sense to know, that op- 
pression, carried beyond a certain 
extent, can be but of short dura- 
tion, 

«« In all the little trifling disputes 
which occur among neighbours, the 
kud khoda exerts his influence to 
bring them to an amicable termina- 
tion, and frequently with good suc- 

cess. If a husband and wife dis- 
agree 
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, he endeavours to effect a re- 
conciliation by remonstrating with 
the husband, and through the me- 
dium of a kud banoo (a kind of go- 
verness), with the wife. In short, 
it is his business to be a peace- 
maker, and to exert himself for the 

of the community over which 

presides. 

The office of khud knoda appears 
to me to be a most admirable insti- 
tution ; and, though it will doubtless 
be often abused, it must, in the end, 
prove beneficial to the poorer classes 
of people. Nor can the kud khoda 
oppress them with impunity; he 
exposes himself to frequent com- 

ints, and complaints in Persia are 
generally listened to with avidity, 
They certainly may become the in- 
struments of tyranny ; but we have 
yet to discover an institution that 
cannot be abused. 

“It has been remarked, that the 
police of a despotic monarchy is in- 
finitely superior to that in a free 
state. It is necessary that it should 
be so; for suspicion is the prevail- 
ing cause which directs the actions 
and councils of a despot. 

“«The police of Sheeraz is admi- 
rably regulated ; and I hardly think 
it possible for the middling classes 
of people to harbour any design 
against the governmeut, which should 
not come tothe immediate notice 
of the governor. The darogha, or 
superintendent of the bazars, holds 
his office from government ; it is 
his duty to settle the disputes that 
may occur in the markets, and to 
hear the complaints of the people of 
the bazar. If a shopkeeper refuses 
to execute, or violates his agree- 
ment, you make your complaint to 
the darogha, who obliges him to 
perform it; or, if he should prove 
that he is totally unable, he grants 
him a certain time for its perform- 
ance. The humanity ef the Moo- 
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sulman law grants a merchant aa 
opportunity of recovering himself 
trom unforeseen misfortunes. But 
if the person complained against is 
of an infamous character, a fine js 
imposed on him, and the darogha 
orders him either to be punished or 
put in confinement. 

‘“¢ The-darogha of the bazar likes 
wise superintends the morals of the 
people; and if he detects any of 
them drinking wine, or in the so- 
ciety of courtezans, he compels 
them to purchase his connivance at 
no small expence. 

‘“* ] remember Aga Ruza’s receiy- 
ing fifty toomans (guineas) from an 
unfortunate Armenian, who was 
caught in the house of a prostitute ; 
and he thought he conferred a favour 
on him, in allowing him to escape at 
soeasy arate. He has a large esta- 
blishment under him, who are em- 
ployed in preserving the peace of 
the markets, and in apprehending 
persons whom they detect acting 
contrary to the orders of the da- 
rogha. 

‘* This appointment is considered 
to be very lucrative ; for, in addi- 
tion to the presents and bribes he is 
in the habit of receiving, the people 
of the bazar furnish him with every 
thing he requires, that they may en- 
sure his protection and favour. 

“ The appointment of Meer Usus, 
or Uhdas, greatly resembles that of 
Darogha of the Bazar; the former 
is superintendant of the police dur- 
ing the day, the latter at night. It 
is his office to preserve the peace ot 
the city, to take up persons who 
may be out of their houses at im- 
proper hours, and to prevent rob- 
beries. He has a number of pto- 
ple under him for this purpose, who 
patrole the streets, and keep watch 
on the top of the houses, 2a 
shopkeeper in the bazar contributes 


about two or three-pence 4 _ 
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todefray the expences of this esta- 

: t If a house-keeper is 
wbbed, the Meer Usus, or kucheek- 
chee-bashee (the head of the watch) 
ye accountable for the robbery, and 
ge obliged either to produce the 

y stolen, or pay the amount. 
is rarely happens, for the Meer 
Uses is generally connected with all 
the thieves in the city, and can an- 
wer for their obedience to his or- 
ders, They rob, therefore, in places 
sot under his protection ; and, as it 
is commonly supposed he partici- 
pates in their plunder, they are con- 
nected with each other by a com- 
mon interest. 

The Mohtusib is, I believe, sub- 
jet tothe orders of the Darogha of 
the Bazar; it is his business to re- 
miate the prices of every article 
which is sold in the Bazar, and to 
we that the weights are of the pro- 
prstandard. ‘Lhis duty is usually 
performed once a week ; and if he 
cmyicts any person of using false 
weights, the punishment is often 


“Besides these officers, there are 
ahers who are stationed at the gates 
dthecity, to prevent the inhabi- 
untsof any consequetice from Jeav- 
ag the city without the governor's 
fermission. ‘hese appointments 
we doubtless obnoxious to the 
posest bribery ; but, notwithstand- 
agthe evils Which result from this 
wsiem of corruption, they are at 
east equal to similar institutions in 
«“y European country. People have, 
general, been clamorous against 
Qe laws and ordinances of despotic 
nonarchies, which, they conceive, 
ke the source of a poisoned river, 
aust necessarily infect all _ its 
ranches ; but with what propriety 
\shall leave those to determine who 
# acquainted with other states, 
where te md is secured by the 
Byment of a monthly tax of three- 
peace; and where merchandize is 
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conveyed to the remotest parts of 
the empire without the smallest 
risk. It may be said, that in des- 
potic monarchies, not only property, 
but life, depends upon the will of 
one man, and that where the latter 
is uncertain, there can be little satis- 

faction in the enjoyment of the 

former. This is a maxim which’ 
may be disputed ; for we have no 

reason to suppose that the life of 

either a soldier or a sailor is anyways 

more uncomfortable, than that of, a 

merchant, remote from the ‘proba- 

bility or chance of dangers 

** Men of rank or enterprise, 
who expose themselves by holding 
responsible situations to imminent 
hazard, gratify their ambition at the 
risk of their lives: but they are 
aware of this, and as they court the 
danger which it would bave been 
easy for them to avoid, they can 
have no reason to complain if the 
fail in their pursuit. ‘They can with 
no more justice iament their tate, 
than a minister of state can his be- 
ing impeached, Far be it from me 
to become an advocate in favour ofa 
despotic monarchy; yet there is, I 
think, some reason to doubt the re- 
lations we have of the wretchedness 
and misery of those who live under 
and are ruled by the laws of an ar- 
bitrary government. 

‘«« That the Persians suffer greatly 
from the enormities and oppression 
of government no one will attempt 
to deny; nor will any person sup- 
pose that an inhabitant of a free 
country could live either happily or 
comfortably under the government 
of a Persian despot. I may, how- 
ever, be excused doubting, whether 
the moral character of the Persians 
qualifies them for a better govern- 
ment; or whether they may not at- 
tribute the tyrannical measures of 
their prince to the enormity of their 
own excesses. 
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(Fram Sis Jonx Cara's Tour through Holland.) 


“FINO return to the Exchange of 
_ this great city : T was much 
struck with the confluence of peo- 
ple which surrounded one gentle- 
man, who stood with his back to- 
wards one of the pillars, and were 
very eager to get a word or a whis- 
per from him: upen enquiry this 
proved to be the acting partner of 
the house of Messrs. Hope; a house 
that, before the last war, could at 
any time dictate the exchange to 
Europe. This place is infested by 
a great number of Jew fruiterers, 
who practise all sorts of stratagems 
to set off their fruit, such as pinning 
the stalk of a fresh melon upon the 
bettom of a stale and rotten one, 
which had nearlysueceeded with me. 
The melons in Helland are remark- 
ably fine; and as a proof of their 
cheapness, [ need only mention, 
that one morning, when strolling 
through the streets, } gave no more 
than the value of tenpenee for a 
very large one, exquisitely flavoured, 
‘¢ ] was much pleased with seeing 
the marine school, which, although 
its object is to form a nursery tor 
naval officers, was, strange to relate, 
much neglected by the stadtholderian 
government, and wag originally in- 
stituted, and afterwards supported, 
by the patriotic spirit of private indi- 
tiduals, ‘Fhe pupils are the children 
of citizens of all. classes, aud are re- 
ceived from seven te twelve years of 
age, upon the payment of a very 
moderate yearly stipend. Their 
education and treatment are the 
game as in similar institutions here 
and in other countries. In the yard 
is a brig completely rigged, for the 
instruction of the boys. 
‘‘In the north-east part of the 


city stands the Rapshuys, OF rasp. 


house, in which criminals, whose 
offences are not of a capital nature, 
are confined. A narrow court re. 
ceding from the street, in which are 
the Keeper's lodge and apartments 
for the different officers, form the 
entrance of this prison. Over the 
gate are some insignificant, painted, 
wooden figures, representing crimi- 
nals. sawing logwood, and Justice 
holding a rod over them. The 
gaoler, apparently a good natured, 
meriy fellow, shewed me into the 
inner court, forming an oblong 
square, on three sides of which the 
cells of the prisoners, and on the 
fourth side the wareliouses, contain- 
ing the ground dye wood, are ar- 
yvanged. This yard is very much 
encumbered with piles of log-wood, 
which sadly reduce the miserable 
pittance of space allotted for the pri- 
soners to walk in. In one corner, 
in terrorem,. is a whipping-post, with 
another little figure of Justice hold- 
ing a rod, In this yard I saw some 
of the men sawing the Campeachy- 
wood, with a saw of prodigious large 
teeth, which appeared to be a work 
of extreme labour ; and upon my s 
expressing myself to the gacier, 
through iny lacquais de place, be 
informed me, that at first it required 
a painful exertion of strength, but 
that the prisoners by practice wert 
enabled to saw it with ease, and 1 
supply their weekly quota of 200 
pounds weight of sawed pieces, 
and also to make a variety of Jitue 
articles in straw, bone, wood, a 
copper, to sell to those who visitec 
the prison. ‘The prison dress co0- 
sists of a jacket, or surtout of white 
woollen,, white shirts, hats, fannes 
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conduct of these unfortunate persons 
sannaally reported to the magis- 
trate, Who regulates the period of 
their confinement, where the case 
will admit of an exercise of discre- 
tion, by such report. 

«In the corner of a yard I was 
shewn acell, in which, if the person 
who is confined in it does not inces- 
sutly pump out the water let into 
it, he must inevitably be drowned ; 
bat the gaoler informed me that it 
had not been used for many years, 
ad that it was now only an object 
afterror. In the warehouses, which 
wevery shabby, were piles of rasped 
wood for dying of various colours; 
amongst others, the Evonymus Eu- 
ropeus, the Morus Tinctoria, and 
the Hemotoxylum Campechionum. 
Iwas informed, that women who 
we attached to the prisoners, are 
permitted to visit them at stated pe- 
nods, without any restraint, by 
which one of the great political ob- 
ects of Holland, the encouragement 
of population, does not suffer by 
this wholesome separation of the 
fuulty from the blameless members 
of society. The number of pri- 
ners amounted to 124; they were 
fir from looking bealthly ; this I at- 
inbuted more to the height of the 
walls enclosing the yard, which, as 
well as the number of Jogwood 
piles, must greatly impede the cireu- 
lation of the air, than to excess of 
wil and severity of treatment. The 
prisoners are nut encumbered with 
rons, and { should think an escape 

i such a prison might be easily 
tected. 

“From the rasp-house I pro- 
ceeded to the work-house, in the 
‘ast quarter of the city, close to the 

tider and Prince Gragts, an esta- 
Wshment which I believe has no 
parallel! in the world. It is a vast 

ing: the purposes to which it 


ings, and leather shoes. The 
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is applied are partly correctional and 
partly charitable. 
persons within its walls, when I 
saw it, amounted to seven hundred 
and fifty of both sexes, and the an- 
nual expence is about one hundred 
In the rooms be- 
longing to the governors and direct- 
resses, are some exquisite 
Vandyke, Rembrandt, an 
In a vast room very cleanly kept 
and well ventilated, were an im+ 
mense number of women, occupied 
in sewing, spinning, &c.; amongst 
them was a fine, handsome, hearty- 
looking Irish woman, who had been 
confined two years at the instance of 
her husband, for being more fond 
ofa little true Schidam gin than of 
her liege spouse. 
apartment, secured by massy iron 
railing and grated windows, were 
about seventy female convicts, who 
appeared to be in the highest state 
of discipline, and were very indus- 
triously and silently engaged iff 
making lace, &c. under the super- 
intendency of a governess. 
the walls of the room were suspend- 
ed instruments of punishment, such 
as scourges, irons for the legs, &c. 
which, we were informed, were not 
spared upon the slightest appear- 
insubordination. 
women are always kept apart from 
The wards of the men, 
and the school-rooms for a great 
number of children, who are edu- 
cated and maintained under the same 
roof, as well as the dormitories, were 
in the highest state of neatness. 
another part of this building, never 
shewn to strangers, were confined 
about ten young ladies, of very re 
e, and sowe of very high 
fainilies, sent there by their parents 
or friends for undutiful deportmen*, 
or some other domestic offence—- 
they are compelled to wear a par 
ticular dress asa mark ef degrada» 
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tion, obliged to work a stated num- 
ber of hours a day, and are occa- 
sionally whipped; they are kept 
apart by themselves, aud no ove but a 
father, mother, brother, or sister, can 
see thein during their confinement, 
and thenouly by an order trom one of 
the directors. Husbands may here, 
upon complaint of extravagance, 
drunkenness, &c. duly proved, send 
their wives to be confined and re- 
ceive the discipline of the house ; 
and wives their husbands, for two, 
three, and four years together. The 
allowance of food is abundant and 
good, and each person is permitted 
to walk for a proper time in the 
courts within the building, which 
are spacious. Every ward is kept 
locked, and no one can go in or out 
without the especial permission of 
the proper officer. 

** Cloxe to this place is the planta» 
tion, a very large portion of ground 
within the city, laid out in avenues, 
and a great ntmber of little gardens, 
formed into several divisions by 
streets of pretty country and sum- 
mer-houses ; and the whole is sur- 
rounded by canals. To this rus in 
urbe, such of the citizens and their 
families repair in the summer to 
dine or drink tea, whose finances, 
or spirit of economy, will not admit 
of their baving a house in the coun- 
try. Torender these rural indul- 
gences as cheap as possible, three or 
four families join in renting one 
small cottage, or perhaps a summer- 
house and garden. Never did any 
spot devoted to the pleasure of na- 
ture exhibit more silence and so- 
lemnity : no sports, no pastime, no 
laugh nor gambol: the females 
drink their tea and work, and the 
men smoke in peaceful taciturnity, 
and scarcely move their eyes from 
their different occupations, unless 
some very animating and attractive 
ebject passes, 
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“In my way from the plantatiog 
to the elegant couutry residence of 
a Duteh merchant of high respect- 
ability, L passed, a few miles from 
Amsterdam, two burial-places of 
the Jews, who wisely bury their 
dead in the country ; the other ip. 
habitants follow the baneful practice 
of burying in the churches ang 
church-yards in the city, where the 
catholies deposit their dead very fre 
quently in protestant churches, Ip 
Holland the honours of funeral 
pomp are scarcely ever displayed: 
the spirit of economy, which seems 
to be the tutelar saint of these moist 
regions, seldom incurs a further ex- 
pence than a plain coffin, which 
costs little, and some genuine tears 
or sighs, which cost nothing. To 
describe the numerous churches, 
ehapels, and conventicles of the reli- 
gious of all persuasions, who since 
the revolution live in cordial amity 
with each other, and with the go- 
vernment, under which they enjoy 
the rights of equal citizenship, 
would be a Jaborious and nota very 
interesting labour. ‘The quakers 
here, and in every other town in 
Holland, are very few: the Jews 
and the anabaptists are very numer- 
ous, and there are matiy roman ¢:- 
tholics. Before the revolution the 
clergy of the established chureh were 
paid by the government; they, % 
well as every other priest or pastor, 
are now supported at fixed salaries, 
raised rateably amongst the inha- 
bitants of the parishes in which they 
officiate, each sect supporting 1% 
own minister. In every parish re 
gisters of births, marriages, and 
deaths, are regularly kept. The 
church-yards are not disgraced, like 
ours, with low facetious epitaphs, 
more calculated to make the living 
merry, than to lead them to serious 
meditation. Each parish mamta» 
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scouncil. They have also, as with 
ys,out-door poor. The sabbath is 
kept in Holland with the same so- 
eanity as in England. The great 
pumber of nobdie charitable institu- 
tions in Amsterdam, in which the 
sick and the friendless of all persua- 
sions are received and cherished, 
without any recommendation but 
that of affliction, cannot fai! to im- 

a stranger with admiration, 
though to cnumerate them here 
would not be very entertaining to 
the reader. 

“ There are several literary socie- 
ties in Ainsterdam, which are sup- 
ported with equal spirit and liber- 
ality, The Felix Meritis is the prin- 
cipal public institute ; it is support- 
ed by private subscriptions; no 
money is paid upon admission; 
foreigners are admitted with a sub- 
scriber’s ticket, but no native can 
be received unless he is a subscriber. 
This place is a large building, con- 
taining some fine apartments, parti- 
culirly the music-room, wich, 
during the concerts, is much re- 
worted to by the most opulent and 
fshionable families, many of whom 
play, with the assistance of profes- 
sonal performers. There are also 
fons devoted to philosophy and 
ie arts. In the painiing-room I 
¥as shewn some works of the mo- 
derma Dutch painters, which were 
dot above mediocrity : they appear 
have lost that exquisite art of co- 
louring, which so emivently distin- 
Suished their predecessors. This 
“reumstance is very singular, con- 
“ering how mauy ingenious artists 
this city has produced, amongst 
Whom may be enumerated the three 

» Grittier, Schellinks, the cele- 
brated Adrian, and William Van- 
dervelde, &c. M. Smit, and Mr. 

W inter, very opulent merchants, 

ve a fine collection of paintings. 

t. Van Brenton has also a valuable 
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cabinet, in which are the only Ve- 
netian pictures supposed to be ia 
Holland; and in the surgery is 
to be seen anoble picture by Rem- 
brandt. 

** The Dateh theatre is large and 
handsome, and has a noble front. 
On the night I was there, Madam 
Wattier performed: she occupies 
the same place in the public esti- 
mation in Holland as the immortal 
Siddons does in that of England: 
she is advanced mw years, but still 
continues to display great tragic 
qualities: at the same time her 
manner is rather too vehement for 
an English auditor. The prineipal 
dancer in the ballet was Mademoi- 
selle Polly, who dances with great 
agility. The scenery is good, Dur- 
iug the interval between the acts, 
the people quit the house, to take 
refreshments and walk in the open 
air: upon these occasions the nas 
tional spirit is again disp'ayed: as 
there is no half-price, lite boys 
hover round the doors, and bid upon 
each other for the purchase of the 
re-admission tickets of those who 
come out, for the purpose of re-sel- 
ling them ata profit. The French 
theatre is small but neat, and tolera- 
bly well supplied with performers. 
Atter the play it is usual to go to the 
Rondell, where the higher classes of 
the women of the town assemble 
to waltz. This assembly-room, 
like the spill-house of Rotterdam, 
is frequeated by tradesmen, their 
wives, and. their children. After 
hearing so much of this place, I was 
greatly disappointed on viewing it. 
The assembly-room is small and 
shabby, the music wretched, and 
adjoining is a small square court, 
with three or four trees in it, scanti- 
ly decorated with about a dozen 
lamps. Such is the celebrated Ron- 
dell of Amsterdam, which the Dutch 
whe haye never visited England 
contend 
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contend is superior to our Vaux- 
hall. 

‘With a large and very agreea- 
ble party, I made an excursion into 
North Holland, where we visited 
Brock, one of the most curious, and 
one of the prettiest villages in Hol- 
Jand. The streets are divided by 
little rivulets ; the houses and sum- 
mer-houses, formed of wood painted 
green and white, are very hand- 
some, though whimsical in their 
shape, and are all remarkably neat. 
‘Lhey are like so many mausoleums, 
for the silence of death reigns 
throughout the place. The inha- 
bitants, who have formed a pecu- 
liar association amongst themselves, 
scarcely ever adinit a stranger with- 
in their doors, and hold but little 
intercourse with each cther. Dur- 
ing our stay, we saw only the faces 
of two of them, and those by a 
stealthy peep. ‘hey are very rich, 
so much so, that many of their culi- 
nary utensils are of solid gold. The 
shutters of the windows 1m front of 
the houses are always kept shut, and 
the principal entrance is never open- 
ed but on the marriage or the death 
of one of the family. The pave- 
ment of the street is tesselated with 
all sorts of little pebbles and cockle- 
shells, and are kept in such exqui- 
site order, that a dog ora cat are 
never seen to trespass upon it; and 
it is said, that formerly there was a 
law which obliged all passengers to 
take off their shoes in the summer 
when they walked upon it; that a 
man was ance reprimanded for 
sneezing in the streets ; and latterly, 
a clergyman, upon being appointed 
to fill the church on the demise of 
a very old predecessor, was treated 
with great shyness by his flock be- 
cause he did not (unwittingly) take 
off his shoes when he ascended the 
pulpit. ‘The gardens of this village 
produce deer, dogs, peacocks, chairs, 
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tables, and ladders, ent out in bor 
Such a museum of vevetadle statuary 
1 never wit hessed before. Brock 
represents a sprightly ball-room well 
lighted up, without a soul in the or. 
chestra or upon the floor. From 
Brock we proceeded to Saardam 
which at a smal) distance seems to 
be a city of windmills. The houses 
are principally built of wood, every 
one of which has a little fantastic 
baby-sort of garden, Government 
has discontinued building ships of 
war here, which used to be a source 
of great prosperity to the town; 
however, its numerous paper and 
sawing-inills employ a vast number 
of hands, and produce great opulence 
tothe place. We paid our homage 
to the wooden cottage where Peter 
the Great resided when he came to 
this place to learn the art of ship- 
building ; it is very small, and stands 
in a garden, and is in tolerable pre- 
servation. The women in North 
Holland are said to be handsomer 
than in any other part of the coun- 
try. As I was very desirous of com- 
mencing my tour on the Rhine, | 
was glad to return to Amsterdam. 
‘*¢ The climate of Holland is moist, 
but far from being unpleasant or un- 
wholesome, although some travel- 
lers have thought proper to say it 
consists of six months of rain and 
six months of bad weather. The 
principal divisions of the country are 
at present the same as they were dus 
ing the republic, namely, Hollan¢, 
Overyssel, Zealand, Friesland, 
Utrecht, Groningen, Guelderland, 
and Zutphen, besides the Texel and 
other islands ; but the king has it @ 
contemplation, it is said, of speedily 
dividing the kingdom into fen = 
partmen‘s, Holland contains ie 
cities or large towns, 1400 villages, 
and nearly 2,800,000 inhabitants. 
The military force of Hollane 


amounts to about 40,000 wee | 
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ydinfantry. A population and a 
grcewhich cannot but astonish the 
rader, when he reflects upon the 
size, soi], and position of the coun- 


try 


‘Tintended to have taken the 
treckschuyt to Utrecht, as the river 
Amstel is all the way lined with the 
most beautifid country-houses and 
crands in Holland: but as some 
fiends of mine in Amsterdam ob- 
liging!y preposed cccompanying me, 
and were strongly desirous that I 
should see Naarden, Soestdyke, and 
ome other places in our way, the 
boat was relinquished for the car- 
rage. ( however recommend the 
traveller net to omit going toUtrecht 
bywater. ExceHeut carriages and 
herses are always to be procared at 
alarge livery-stable keeper’s who 
resides near the Utrecktsche Poort, 
or Utrecht Gate, in Amsterdam, 
cose to the house from which the 
Utrecht treckschuyts preceed: for 
these he must make the best bar- 
gain he can, as he will be wholly at 
the merey of the proprietor. The 
inconvenience and impesitien arising 
from travelling in Holland are fre- 
quently severely felt, on account of 
there being no regular posting. In 
Amsterdam the price of a carriage 
for the day is fourteen florins, and 
for this the eoachman provides for 
himself and horses. The back of 
or carriage towards the horses, 
folled into two divisions, resting 
upon the fixed seat, so that when 
the cushion was placed upon it, the 
eat was only a little raised; thus 

coach beeame either close or 
epen: the roof was fixed. in this 
vehicle, with a pair of good horses, 
we set off for Naarden, a clean, 
Pretty little town, and more skilfully 
and strongly fortified than any other 
‘own in Holland: here the same 
iranquillity reigns as in most of the 
cher Dutch country towns, Frem 
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the ramparts, which present a very 
agreeable walk, there is a fine view 
of the Zuyder Zee on the northern 
side, the water of which being in 
many places very shallow, at @ dis- 
tunce resembled moving mounds of 
sand. Here, and throughout the 
journey, our coachman gave the 
preference to coffee, of which the 
Dutch are remarkably fond, instead 
of wine or spirits, with his dinner. 
From economy, as L-observed at this 
place and elsewhere, the middling 
people keep a bit of sngar-candy in 
their mouths when they drink tea or 
coffee, instead of using sugar in the 
way we do. Qur host regaled us 
after dinner with a volunteer desert 
of some very delicious pears, which 
grew in very great profusion im his 
garden. 

* From this place to Soestdyke, 
ene of the two country palaces ef 
the king allowed by the constitutien, 
the roads are very sandy, and we 
were obliged to take four horses. 
In the neighbourhood of Naarder 
the country is covered with buck- 
wheat; which, after we had ad 
vanced abeut four English miles, 
began to undulate, and present a 
very beautifal appearance. The 
many spires and chimnies of vil- 
lages peeping above the trees in all 
directions, the small divisions of 
land, the neat and numerous little 
farm-houses which abounded on all 
sides of us, presented a picture of 
industry and prosperity seldom seen 
in any other country. The sound 
wisdom displayed by the Dutch in 
preventing the overgrowth and con- 
solidation ef farms, cannot fail to 
strike the observation of the travel- 
ler, and particularly an English one. 
By this admirable policy, Hoiland is 
enabled to maintain its comparative 
immense population, under the great 
disadvantage of a soil far from being 
in general genia) ; hence it is but 

little 
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[200] 
little burthened with paupers, and 
hence the abundance of its provi- 
sion. In England, on the contrary, 
the farmers, grown opulent by avail- 
ing themselves of the calamities of 
unproductive seasons, and conse- 
quent scarcity, have for many years 
past omitted no opportunity, by 
grasping at every purchase, to en- 
large their estates ; and hence a por- 
tion of land which, if separated into 
small allotments, would give food, 
and a moderate profit, to many fa- 
milies, is now monopolized by one ; 
and those who ought to be farmers 
on asmall scale, are now obliged to 
toil as labourers in the fields of their 
employer, at wages that are not suf- 
ficient, if their families are numer- 
ous, to prevent the necessity of 
their applying for parochialaid. If 
some legislative provision could be 
effected to restrain this. monstrous 
and growing evil, by that ardent 
and cordial lover of his country, and 
particularly of the lower classes of 
society, Mr. Whitbread, who has so 
laudably in parliament applied bis 
enlightened mind to ameliorate the 
condition of the poor, it would be 
one of the most beneficial measures 
that ever received the fiat of the 
British senate. I do not repine to 
see the farmers, or any other re- 
spectable class of men, receive and 
énjoy the honest fruits of their own 
enterprize and industry : I could sec 
with less regret all those decent and 
frngal habits of the farm which 
ouce characterised the yeomanry of 
England superseded by the folly 
and fashion of the gay and dissipated ; 
the farmer drinking his bottle of 
port instead of some cheap salubri- 
ous ale; his daughter, no longer 
brought up in the dairy, returning 
from a boarding-schoo], to mingle 
the sounds of her harp with the 
lowing of cows, or reluctantly go- 
ing to the market of the adjoining 
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town, tricked out in aukward, mis. 
pone finery, with a goose in one 
and and a parasol in the other, did 
not the poor classes of society be. 
come poorer, and the humble more 
humiliated, by the cause of this 
marvellous metamorphosis in rural 
economy. In Holland, I was wel] 
informed, ‘there is not a farm that 
exceeds fifty acres, and very few of 
that extent. There the econom 
y 
observed in and about the “ pea- 
sant’s nest,” is truly gratifying ; the 
farmer, his wife, and a numerous 
progeny, exhibit faces of health and 
happiness; their dwelling is re. 
markable for its neatness and order 
throughout ; in the orchard behind, 
abounding with all sorts of delicious 
fruits, the pigs and sheep fatten; 
three or four sleeky cows feed ina 
luxuriant adjoining meadow; the 
corn land is covered with turkies 
and fowls, and the ponds with ducks 
and geese. Such is the picture ofa 
Dutch farm. 

‘** Notwithstanding the enormous 
tax upon land, and a tax upon cattle 
per head, an imposition unknown to 
any other country, the expence of 
contributing to the support of the 
dykes, the duty on salt, and a variety 
of other charges, amounting to more 
than fifty per cent. on the value of 
their land, the beneficial effects 
arising from small farms, and the 
simplicity, diligence, and economy 
of the Dutch farmer, enable him to 
discharge those expences, and bis 
rent, with punctuality, and with the 
surplus of his profit to support his 
family in great comfort. To these 
causes alone can be attributed the 
astonishing supplies which are seo! 
to the different markets. North 
Holland, so celebrated for its — 
supplies Enkuysen, upon an average, 
a two sehr and fifty thov- 
sand pounds weight of that valuable 
article of Jife, aud Alkmaar _ 
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three hundred thousand per week, 
Ina very small space in the isle ot 
Amak, within about two English 
niles of Copenhagen, no less than 
four thousand people, descendants 
ofa colony from East Friesland, in- 
vited over by one of the kings of 
Denmark to supply the city with 
milk, cheese, butter, and vegetables, 
are enabled to live and flourish, and 
continue to supply that city with 
these articles. remember being 
highly delighted with seeing their 
dwellings and little luxuriant gar- 
dens; nor did I ever sce so many 
persons living within so small a space, 
except in an encampment. An ex- 
perienced English agriculturist who 
had| visited Holland, informed me 
that he thought the Dutch farmers 
did not sufficiently dress their land. 
The vegetable soil is in general so 
thin, that trees in exposed situations 
are usually topped, to prevent their 
being thrown down by the wind. 
In that part of Holland which I am 
describing, on account of its being 
well sheltered, there is a large 
growth of wood. Upon leaving 
the romantic and exquisitely pic- 
turesque village of Baren, we en- 
tered the royal chace, which occu- 
pies a vast tract of ground ; in this 
forest the trees are generally poor 
and thin, but I sawsome fine beeches 
amongst them. On the borders of 
this chase are two country villas, in 
the shape of pagodas, belonging to 
4 private gentleman, the novelty 
and gaudy colouring of which serv- 
édto animate the sombre appear- 
ance of the forest behind. 

“Inthe evening we reached the 
principal inn at Svestdyke, lying at 
the end of a very long avenue in 


the forest, chiefly filled with young 


oaks, a little fatigued with the te- 
dium produced by the heavy roads 
through which we had waded ; how- 
ever, after some refreshing tea taken 
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under the trees, near the house, we 
proceeded to view the palace, for- 
merly a favourjte sporting chateau 
of the Orange family. A tolerable 
plain brick house, on the left of the 
entrance, composed the lodge, and 
after passing through a a court, 
we ascended by a flight of steps to 
the principal entrance of this palace, 
if palace it may be called, for a resi- 
dence more unworthy of a prince [ 
have never seen, . The only part of 
the house in any degree deserving of 
notice was the hall, the sides of 
which were decorated with the em. 
blems of rural recreation, the imple- 
ments of husbandry, and all the ap- 
paratus of hunting, fishing, and 
shooting, tolerably well executed. 
The rooms were principally white- 
washed, and destitute of furniture : 
the windows were large, and the 
panes of glass very small, fastened 
with lead, such as are used in cot- 
tages; in short, the whole palace 
presented the appearance of a coun- 
try mansion in England of the date 
of Charles the First, deserted by the 
family to whom it belonged, and 
left to the care of the tenants who 
rent the estate to which it belongs. 
Nothing could be more dreary and 
desolate. The king and queen par- 
took of a cold collation here a short 
time before I visited it, provided by 
the family who rented the place of 
the state, and occupied it when we 
visited it. I was not surprised to 
hear that the royal family staid only 
one hour, during which they scarce- 
ly ventured out of a large naked 
room at the back part of the house, 
called the grand saloon ; one of the 
young princes gave ason of the gen- 
tleman, who occupied the premises, 
an elegant watch set round with 
brilliants. I could not help reflect. 
ing a little upon tbe disgust this 
visit must have given to the queen, 
who had just arrived from Paris, 
and 
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and from all the voluptuous and 
tasteful ‘magnificence of the new 
imperial court. The palace is sur- 
rounded by a ditch half filled with 
green stagnant water, the dulness 
of which was only relieved by the 
croaking of a legion of undisturbed 
frogs. The gardens and grounds, 
which abounded with hares, are 
very formally disposed into dull, un- 
shaded, geometrical walks. After 
supper a brilliant moon and cloud- 
less night, attracted us into one of 
the most beautiful and majestic ave. 
nues of beeches I ever saw, imme- 
diately opposite the palace; as we 
sat upon a bench, looking through 
an opening upon the bright be- 
spangled heavens, the description of 
our divine bard stole upon my mind: 





Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patterns of bright 
gold! 
There's not the smallest orb, which thou 
behold’st, 
Hut in its motion like an angel sings, 
Merchant of Venice, Act V. Sc. 1. 


“‘Tn this wood are several gen- 
tee] country-houses, many of which 
were formerly occupied by those 
who belonged to the Orange court. 
The inn here is mucl frequented, 
the accommodations of which are 
good, by the people of Amsterdam, 
who frequently make parties to it ; 
and it is the great resort of those 
married couples tresh trom the altar, 
wotil the honey-moon is in her 
Wadile. ' 

‘*In the morning about five 
o'clock we set off for Zeyst, or 
Ziest, and passed through a large 
tract of champagne country, inter- 
spersed with short brushwood, the 
dull monotony of which was at last 
weleved by a vast pyramid, erected 
by the French troops who were en- 
camped in the immense open space 
im which it stands, amounting to 
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30,000 men, under the command 
of Generel Marmont. On the tour 
sides are the following inscriptions: 


Inscription on the Grand Front, 


** This pyramid was raised to the 
august Emperor of the French, Na- 
poleon the First, by the troops en- 
camped in the plain of Zeyst, being 
a part of the French aad Butaviag 
army, commanded by the com- 
mander-in-chief, Marmont.” 


Inscription on the Second Front, 
Battles gained by the Emperor. 


“The battles of Montenotte, de 
Dego, and Millesimo, of Mondovi, 
the passage of the Po, the battle of 
Lodi, the engagement of Berguetto, 
the passage of the Mincio, the bat- 
tles of Lonato, ot Castiglione, of 
the Brenta, of St. George's, of Ar- 
cola, of Je Favourite, otf Chebrets, 
of Sediman, of Montabor, of Abou- 
kir, of “arengo. 


Wherever he fought he was victo- 
rious. 
Through him the empire of France 
was enlarged by one-third. 
He filled the world with his glory.” 


Inscription on the Third Front. 


‘ He terminated the civil war; 
he destroyed all cabals, and caused 
a wise liberty to succeed to anarchy; 
he re-established religious worship, 
he restored the public credit, he en- 
riched the public tressury, he re- 
paired the roads and constructed 
new ones, he made harbours and 
canals, he caused the arts and sei 
ences to prosper, he ameliorated the 
condition of the soldiers—the ge 
neral peace was his w ork.” 


On the Fourth Front. 
in the 


« The troops encaipped 
plains 
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sins of Zeyst, making part of the 

wench and Batavian army, com- 
manded by the general in chiet Mar- 
mont, and under his orders, by the 

erals of division, Grouchy, Bou- 
det, Vignolle, the Batavian lieute- 
nant, General Dumonceau, the ge- 
nerals of brigade, Soyez, &c. (here 
follows a long list of the names of 
the other officers, too tedious to 
enumerate ; also a very long list of 
the different divisions of the regi- 
ments towhich the above officers 
belonged), have erected this monu- 
ment to the glory of the emperor of 
the French, Napo'eon the First, at 
the epoch of his ascending the 
throne, andas a token of admiration 
and Jove, generals, officers, and sol- 
diers, have all co-operated with 
equal ardour ; it was commenced 
the 24th Fructider, 12 ann., and 
finished in thirty-two days, 

“ The whole was designed by the 
chief of the battalion of engineers. 
The total height of this stupendous 
monument is about 36 metres, or 
110 French feet ; that of the obelisk, 
exclusive of the socle, is about 13 
metres, or 42 French feet. One 
end of the base of the pyramid is 
48 metres, or 148 feet. From the 
summit of the obelisk the eye ranges 
over a vast extent of country— 
Utrecht, Amersfort, Amsterdam, 
Haarlem, the Hague, Dordrecht, 
Leyden, Gorcum, Breda, Arnheim, 
Nimeguen, Bois le Duc, Cleves, 
Zatphen, Dewenter, Swol, and a 
great part of the Zuyder Zee, may 
be distinctly seen on a fine clear 
day, 

e Upon this spot it is in contem- 
plation immediately to erect a new 
city, the building of which, and the 
Cutting of a canal to be connected 
With the adjoining navigation, have 
already commenced, Zeyst is a 
very handsome town, or rather an 
agemblage of country houses, it 
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abounds with agreeable plantations 
and pleasant woods, and is much 
frequented in the summer by the 
middling classes of wealthy mer- 
chants trom Amsterdam, who sit 
under the trees and smoke with pros 
found gravity, occasionally looking 
at those who pass, without feeling 
any inclination to move themselves 
—what an enviable state of indif- 
ference to all the bustle and broil of 
this world! upon which they seem 
to gaze as if they were sent into it 
to be spectators and not actors, 
Who, upon reflection and sober 
comparison, would not prefer this 
** even tenour’’ to the peril of the 
chace and the fever of dog-day 
balls ! 

*¢ The principal hotel here is upon 
anoble scale, the politest attentions 
are paid to strangers, and tbe charges 
are far from being extravagant. The 
only. striking object of curiosity in 
the town is a very spacious building, 
formerly belonging to Count Zin- 
zendort, and now to a fraternity of 
ingenious and industrious Germans, 
amounting to eighty persens, who 
have formed themselves into a ra- 
tional and liberal society, called the 
Herrenhuthers, or Moravians. This 
immense house, in its object, though 
not in its appearance, resembles our 
Exeter 'Change, but infinitely more 
the splendid depot of goods of every 
description, kept by a very wealthy 
and highly respectable Englishman 
of the name of Hoy at Petersburgh. 
Upon ringing at the principal en- 
trance, we were received with po- 
liteness by one of the brotherhood, 
in the dress of a layman, who un- 
locked it and conducted us into ten 
good sized rooms, each containing 
every article of those trades most 
useful, such as watchmakers, silver- 
smiths, saddlers, milliners, grocers, 
&e. Many of these articles are ma- 
nufactured by the brethren wha 
have 
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have been tutored in England, or 
have been imported from our coun- 
try. The artificers work upon the 
basement story, at the back of the 
house, and no sound of trade is 
heard ; on the contrary, the tran- 
quillity of a monastery pervades the 
whole. 

“ After inspecting the different 
shop-roems, it will repay the trouble 
of the traveller to make interest to 
see the other part of the premises, 
shewn only upon particular applica- 
tion. ‘The refectory is a large room, 
kept with great cleanliness; and 
the meals of the fraternity, it 1 may 
judge by so much of the dinner as 
was placed upon the table, are very 
far from partaking of the simple 
fare of conventual austerity. A don 
vivant would have risen from their 
table without a murmur. In this 
room were several music-stands, 
used every other evening at a con, 
cert; the vocal and instrumental 
music of which is supplied by cer- 
tain members of the brotherhood, 
who I was told excelled in that 
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elegant accomplishment. Ip the 
chapel, which was remarkably neat 
there was an organ, and on the wall 
was a very energetic address from 
one of the society upon his retiring 
from it, handsomely framed and 
glazed. The dorinitory upon the 
top of the house partook of the same 
spirit of cleanliness and order. Ne. 
vet was any sectarian association 
formed upon more liberal and com. 
fortable principles. In short, it js 
a society of amiable, industrious, and 
agreeable men, who form a coali- 
tion of ingenuity and diligence for 
their support, and benevolently re. 
mit the surplus of their ineome, 
atter defraying their own expences, 
to their brethren established in the 
Kast and West Indies, and other 
parts of the world. They marry 
whenever they please; but those 
who taste of this blissful state are not 
permitted to have the chambers n 
the house, although they may con- 
tribute their labours, and receive 
their quoja of subsistence from it, 
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(‘rom the Same.) 


oe LMOST all the immense 

A mass of mountains which 
extend from Bonn to Andcernach, 
is composed of the basalt and slate ; 
the former has a more artificial ap- 
pearance than almost any other ni- 
neral production. In no tora) can 
it puzzle the philosopher more than 
at the Giant’s Causeway, in Ire- 
land, where it assumes a columnar 
shape, which has every appearance 
of having been chisseled by the 
hand of a skilful mason, and ef hay- 
ing been regular granite evoling 


after fusicn, and formed into regu 
lar masses by crystallization, In 
the sunall cavities of these mounfains 
the martins and swallows find re- 
fuec, and in a comfortable state of 
torpidits pass through the cold and 
cheerless weather of winter, The 
children of the peasantry amuse 
themselves in discovering ther re- 
treats, at an apparent exposure of 
their own lives. 

‘* In an amphitheatre of vast 
dusky basalt mountains, the sombre 
gates, towers and pinnacles of Au- 
. dernach 
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demach appeared ; in consequence 
df the tiver making 2 long sweep, 
IJanded with an intention of re- 
joining the boat at a village named 
by the skipper; 2 more solemn 
scene of gloom and grandeur, J 
never contemplated ; the ruins of 
this town towards Coblentz are of 
great antiquity. ‘The inhabitants in- 
sist upon it, that the remains of the 
ror Valentive are deposited in 
one of their churches, and that 
Julius Caesar when he so victoriously 
fought against the Suabians, passed 
over the Rhine at this spot, where 
Drusus, the general of Augustus, 
built one of those fifty castles which 
are erected on the banks of the 
Rhine: but the French, who nar- 
rowly investigated every part of the 
river which their victorious arms 
enabled them to visit, with great 
acuieness, and with the assistance 
of history, believe that this cele- 
brated landing was ettected a little 
higher up the river, a short distance 
from Enygers, at a place called the 
White lower (der Weisse Thurm), 
the venerable front of which | saw 
a 1 afterwards advanced on our 
sight, in the centre of a sudden re- 
cess of the river, where it has the 
appearance of having served the 
anited purposes of a castle and a 
watch-tower; at its base ts a con- 
sideyable village, which formerly 
belonved to the clector of Treves: 
this siiuation is from a combination 
of local advantages, peculiarly fa- 
vourable to the compleuicn of such 
apassage, and in confirmation of the 
Opinion, a great number of Korman 
antiquities have been found there. 
General Hoche, at the bead of an 
immense army, aided by the obscu- 
rity of the night, crossed the Rhine 
at this place ia 1707, aud astonished 
the imperial troops the next magn 
ing by their presence. 
“ This was the last exploit of that 
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general. Near this tower there are 
deposited his remains, over whicha 
mausoleum has been erected. This 
young commander died of an en- 
Jargement of the heart at Wetzlar. 
His funeral was conducted with 
uncommon military pomp. ‘The 
procession moved from the place 
where he died, across the Rhine to 
the White ‘Tower, amidst the dis- 
charge of cannon, which were fired 
every quarter of an hour. 

«* The trade of the Khine is here 
very flourishing, for exclusive of the 
neighbouring vineyards which pro- 
duce fine wines, and the basalts of 
the adjoining mountains used for 
building and paving, this city de- 
rives considerable wealth from the 
lapis tophaceus or tuf stone, the 
harder sort of which form excellent 
millstones; vast quantities are 
shipped for Holland, to construct or 
repair its dykes with, and the more 
friable is used for butlding, whilst 
its powder mixed with lime forms 
the hardest and most durable ce- 
ment. I saw the cabins of several 
treckschuyts in Holland covered 
with it, which were pertectly im- 
pervious to the rain: the Ger- 
mans also use it to floor their houses 
with. ‘This stone is considered to 
be a species of the pumice-stone, or 
impertect lava, and of volcanic pro- 
duction. 

“On the banks leading to thiv 
city, 1 saw part of one of those 
amazing floats of timber which are 
tormed of lesser ones, couveyed to 
this city from the forests adjoining 
the Rhine, the Moselle, the Maine, 
&e. ; these floats are attached to 
each other, aud form a platform ge- 
nerally of the enormous dimevsions 
ot eight hundred feet in length, and 
one hundred and sixty in breadth, 
upon which a little village contain- 
ing about eighty wooden houses is 
erected fog the acconamodation af 

those 
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those who are interested in, and 
assist in navigating this stupendous 
rafi, frequently amounting to seven 
and eight hundred persons, men, 
women, and children ; besides these 
buildings, there are stails for cattle, 
slaughtering houses, and magazines 
for provisions: the float is prevent- 
ed from striking against the shores, 
where the turnings are abrupt, by 
the application of thirty or forty an- 
chors, which with the necessary ca- 
bles are conveyed in fourteen or 
fifteen boats which precede it, and 
its course is sately directed by Ger- 
man and Dutch pilots, who are 
hired for the purpose. 

«* After great rains when the cur- 
rent is rapid, the whole is entrusted 
to its propelling force, otherwise ses 
veral hundred persons are employed 
in rowing, who move their oars at a 
given word of command, ‘The whole 
of these wonderful moving masses 
is under the entire direction of a 
governor and superintendent, and 
several officers under him, Some- 
times they are months in perform- 
ing their voyage, in consequence of 
the water being low, in which case 
they are obliged to wait till the ri- 
ver is swelled by the rains. In this 
manner they float from the high to 
the Jow countries, and upon their 
arrival at the place of destination, 
the whole is broken up, and finds a 
ready market. About twelve of 
them annually arrive at Dort, in 
Holland, in the months of July and 
August, where these German tim- 
ber-merchanis have converted their 
floats into good Dutch ducats, re- 
turn to their own country with their 
families, to enjoy the produce of 
their labour and enterprize. 

** The clergy and monks in An- 
dernach used to be, to use a good- 
humoured homely expression of a 
late illustrious statesman, upon an 
application made to hinafor a place 
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under his administration “as thick 
as five in a bed ;" besides res 
belonying toa large parish duet 
there were no less than five crond, 
ed convents, and the ie an 
, Population did 

not exceed four thousand souls ; the 

| 

convents are now converted into 
garrisons for French soldiers, and 
storehouses for tradesmen. After 
viewing the city, I set off on the 
road to Coblentz, with a view of 
meeting the boat at the place ap- 
pointed, and after walking about 
two miles, I lost all traces of the 
river; however, observing about 
three parts of a mile the tops of a 
long semicircular line of poplars, [ 
concluded the river flowed by them, 
and I accordingly endeavoured to 
penetrate to the bank through a 
large willow wood, in which I soon 
lost myself. At last, however, | 
succeeded in forcing a way ‘intoa 
little footpath, in pursuing which [ 
suddenly came upon a Frenchman, 
rly cloathed in green, with a book 

in his hand; he courteously ad- 
dressed me, remarked that I Jooked 
rather warm, and con-lucted me to 
arecess in the wood, close to the 
water, where there was a bed of 
siraw anda gun ; at first I regarded 
him as a robber, but he soow gave 
mie to understand that he was a link 
in a vast chain, composed of forty 
thousand soldiers, placed in thig sort 
of ambuscade at the distance of 4 
gun-shot from each other, by the 
orders of the government of France, 
to guard the left bank of the Rhine 
from stnugglers ; and that to pre- 
vent contraband practices, no boat 
is suffered to pass either up or down 
the river after sunset, without be- 
ing fired upon ; and that they are 
always cloathed in a sombre dress, 
to prevent observation, and are con- 
cealed in this manner wherever the 
sides of the river will admit of it. 


Upon my informing him that I o 
4 
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st. my Way and my boat, he po- 
fitely assured me that it had not yet 
awended the river, and hailed a 
fittle punt passing by, which enabled 
me to regain the vessel, then very 
fortunately just approaching. Not- 
withstanding the vigilance of the 
French police, the rafts I have de- 
scribed carry on a considerable con- 
traband trade in the Rhine wines 
and Seltzer water. 

“4 Opposite to the spot where 
thisoccurrence took place, at the 
bottom of a range of hills, is the de- 
lightful town and palace of Neu- 
wied, built of white stone, at one 
end of the line of poplars which I 
have mentioned, and almost the 
only town [ saw without walls or 
any sort of fortification on the Rhine. 
Nothing could exceed the air of 
happiness and prosperity which 
seemed to reign in this delectable 
little capital, which looked perfectly 
fresh and new, the prince of which 
receives, because he deserves, the 
aifections of his subjects; every 
one on board, with great vivacity, 
spoke of the toleration, the liberal 
extension of the riglits of citizen- 
ship to foreigners, and the public 
spirit ot its ruler. ‘The place is en- 
riched by several flourishing iron 
works, steel, paper, and cotton ma- 
hufactures (the latter, the first in- 
troduced into Germany), printing, 
Watch, and ingenious cabinet-mak- 
img. Before the last war, in the 
forges and sounderies, aud different 
fabrics, not less than four thousand 
Persons were employed, and their 
circulation at a fair has been known 
oamount to forty or fifty thousand 
florins, There is an establish- 
Meat of Moravian brethren here 
More numerous than that at Zeyst. 
The last and the present wars have 
% course considerably reduced the 
bumber of workmen, by farcing 
Many of therm inte the army ; but, 
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notwithstanding, there is no town 
on the Rhine in a more enviable 
condition, for every thing which can 
impart content and felicity to man, 
It was a curious and highly inter- 
esting circumstance to see in Neue 
wied and Andernach, almost oppo- 
site to each other, the niost modern 
and the most ancient city on the 
Rhine, The price of freight upon 
the Rhine is rather high : before the 
French united together so many 
petty sovereigntics it was much 
higher, owing to the number of tolls 
which were paid to each ; previous 
tu that event there were no less than 
twelve tolls to discharge between. 
Cologne and Amsterdam. 

** We hada very good table Chote 
on board, at a moderate price, 
abundance of Rhine crabs, excellent 
grapes, and a variety of other fruits, 
which, as wel! as the most delicious 
bread I ever tasted, we purchased at 
the different towns where we stop- 
ped. I had the comfort of being 
attended by an intelligent, animated 
fellow, who had been in the service 
of the immortal Nelson on board of 
one of the ships which he command- 
ed, and afterwards with the English 
army in Egypt, who offered bis ser- 
vices on board the boat at a very 
reasonable rate. ‘The richness, no- 
velty, and majesty of the scenery, 
kept me constantly on the roof of 
the cabin, from the early hour of 
starting till the hour of nine at night, 
when, for the reason stated, we al- 
Ways stopped at some town or vile, 
lage till morning. In these stop- 
pages we cntirely depended upow 
the variable velocity of the current, 
not to say a word of the caprice of 
our skipper, or the influence which 
the residence of any particular fae 
vourite or friend might have apon 
him; the consequence of, which 
was, that we arrived at places to sup 
and sleep where we were not ex- 
pected, 
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pected, and of course our patience 
was put to a little, but never a cot 
siderable trial. Within three or 
four miles of Coblentz, on our right 
in ascending the river, we passed a 
pyramidical mausoleum, erected to 
the memory of the French general 
Marceau, who distinguished him- 
self at the battle of Mons and Sa- 
venai, and died of the wounds which 
he received at the battle of Alten- 
kirchen in 17906. 

** At Bendorf, a romantic village 
on our left, upon a branch of the 
river, a terrible battle was fought 
between the French army, com- 
manded by General Hoche, and 
the Austrians, after the former had 
effected the passage I have before 
mentioned, from the white tower, 
which, after a tremendous slaughter 
on both sides, terminated in the re- 
treat of the imperial troops. In 
this battle an extraordinary instance 
of prowess and enthusiasm occurred, 
which is said to have decided the 
fate of the day; the French had fre- 
quently attacked an Austrian re- 
doubt, the possession of which was 
of great consequence to Urem, and 
bad as often been repulsed with 
great carnage ; at last a French ge- 
neral rode up to the grenadiers com- 
manded by captain Gros, aud ex- 
claimed, ‘ Soldiers, swear to me 
that you will make yourselves mas- 
ters of that redoubt.” ‘We swear,’ 
replied Gros, holding up his hand, 
and his soldiers domg the same : 
they returned to the attack with re- 
doubled fury, and the havoc became 
dreadful: the French troops were 
upon the point of again giving way, 
when their leader had his right arm 
crushed by agrape shot, upon which, 
with a smile of triumph, he grasped 
his sabre with his left hand, rallied 
his men, and carried the redoubt, 
As we turned a considerable mean- 
der of the river by Neuendor:t, one 
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of the grandest spectacles | almost 
erer contemplated opened upon me: 
the mighty rock of Ehrenbreitsteif, 
formerly catled the Gibraltar of the 
Rhine, with its dismantled batteries 
and ruined castles, rose with awfyl 
and unexarnpled majesty on the 
south : at its base was the palace 
formerly belonging to the elector of 
lreves, and the town bearing the 
name of this wondertw fortification ; 
and immediately Opposite to it, as 
we advanced a little further, the 
beautiful city of Cobleniz appeared, 
Here we were obliged to be sepa- 
rated from our horse, on account 
of the Moselle, which discharges 
itself into the Rhrine at this place, 
the mouth of which we crossed by 
the assistance of our boatmen’s 
poles. Over this river there isa 
handsome stone bridge of many 
arches, and formerly there wasa 
bridge of boats from this city to 
Ehrenbreitstein, which has been 
most judiciously removed, and suc- 
ceeded by one of the flying bridges 
before described, by which a more 
convenient communication is Kept 
completely open, and the navigation 
is not hnpeded, Coblentz is a very 
ancient city ; it was the seat of the 
Roman emperors, and ot the kings 
of the Franks, and a favourite resi- 
dence of the archbishops and elec- 
tors of Treves, who, in ancient times 
of broil and peril, resided in the 
castle which crowns the majestic 
rock opposite to the city. Before 
the French revolution there were 
three parish churches, two colleges, 
a church belonging to the Jesuits, 
four convents ot monks, dominicans, 
carmelites, franciscans, and capu- 
chins, and three nunneries. At that 
neriod the population of the inha- 
bitants, of the garrison, and the vale 
of Ehrenbreitstein, was calculated at 
13,000 souls ; at present it 1 not 


supposed to exceed nine thou m. 
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The city has many good and some 
handsome buildings, and is further 
reamumended by its supplies of ex- 
cellent mines, pit-coal, wood, and 
ime, Its best square is the Cle- 
menstadt ; there are several hand- 
gme hotels, of which the ancient 
hotel, the vast rock which formerly 
protected it, and the antiquity of its 
buildings, cast a gloomy grandeur 
oer the whole place, which never 
exhibited so much gaiety as in the 
wieter of 1791, when the French 
paces and their followers were 
nobly entertained and protected 
bere by the elector, before they 
marched to Champagne, to expe- 
sence those disasters which finally 
confirmed the overthrow of their 
devoted house. 

“Coblentz derives its name by 
nota little meander of etymology, 
from the confluence of the Rhine 
nid the Moselle at its base, Auso- 
aus, one of the most celebrated of 
the Latin poets of the fourth cen- 
tury, wrote. five hundred verses in 
commentoration of this river, which, 
compared with the majesty of the 
twer into which it rolls and is lost, 
sscarcely worthy of such an honor ; 
the view from its banks is also in an 
equal degree of comparative inferio- 
nty,and by the unceasing agitation 
tits confluence, it has the reputa- 
ton of having alarmed the tender 
verves of the river-fish, of which the 
ahabitants of this city are not so 
well supplied as the neighbouring 
towns. 

_ “One of the most beautiful ob- 
ets in this place is the new palace, 
built to the south of the city, close 
the Rhine, by that splendid and 
miable prince, the elector Clement 

eheelas ¢ it is of brick stuccoed, to 
semble stone, has a noble Ionic 
Mrtico, and including its wings, ex- 
ods one hundred and eighty yards. 
A aed description of its exterior, 

Je 
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as I have made a drawing of it, and 
moreover as it is now converted into 
an hospital, were useless, _ Its grand 
stair-case, its apartments consisting 
of a chapel, an audience-hall, con- 
cert-room, library, cabinet, dining- 
room, besides an immense number 
of other rooms, excited the adinie 
ration of every visitor, by their mage 
nitude, magnificence, or elegance. 
Its furniture, its mantle-pieces, its 
tapestry, and inlaid floors, all cor- 
responded in taste and splendour 
withthe rest of the building ; now 
not a vestige of its consequence or 
original destination remains, but 
what its walls display. Most of the 
windows are broken, stuffed with 
hay, or further disfigured by having 
linen hanging out to dry from them; 
the area before the grand front, 
which was formed into an elegant 
promenade, is now broken, and its 
graceful plantation totally destroyed. 
A little way further to the southe 
ward, on the opposite side, under 
the impending rocks of Ehrenbreit- 
stein, is the old palace, a sombre 
building, which the elector Clement 
quitted almost entirely on account 
of its gloom, and the humidity of its 
situation, 

‘The elector of Treves excited 
the indignation of the French against 
him very early in the French revo- 
lution, by encouraging the expa- 
triated French princes to reside and 
hold their counter-revolutionary 
councils at Coblentz. In Septem- 
ber, 1794, general Jourdan, with his 
accustomed energy, compelled the 
Aastrians to retreat to Herve, and 
afterwards to Aix la Chapelle, when, 
supported by the main body of the 
army, the Freneh attacked all the 
enemy's posts from Ruremonde to 
Juliers: at this eventful period, ge- 
neral Clairfayt having occupied a 
strong position upon the Roer, re<« 
sisted the French for some time, 
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but their ardor and numbers at 
length compelled the Austrians to 
retire into Germany, leaving behind 
them ten thousandof their comirades, 
killed or taken prisoners, in the 
short space of three days ; and soon 
afterwards a detachment of the 
French army, under the command 
of general Moreau, entered Cob- 
lentz as victors, Cologne being al- 
ready in their possession, and Mainz, 
or Mayence, the only city in the 
possession of the allies on the lett 
bank of the Rhine. 

“«T was informed by some French 
officers who were in the boat with 
me, that the society in Coblentz 
was very clegant ; that a number of 
families lived in splendour; .and 
also, that Buonaparte had continued 
with some modifications the col- 
leges, and most of the public insti- 
tutions, which the electors of Treves 
had at various times established in 
that city. The vast and celebrated 
monastery, called in German Kar- 
thaus, or La Chartreuse, situated 
ona high mountain, in the neigh- 
bourhood to the west of Coblentz, 
from which the countries of Treves, 
Mayence, Cologne, Darmstadt, d’An- 
spach, and Wied, may be seen, is 
converted into an observatory, and a 
place of very agreeable recreation. 

‘* Upon my return, in descending 
the Rhine, I had an opportunity of 
more closely seeing Ehrenbreitstein, 
which I was enabled to do from the 
following circumstance : the Rhine 
schuyt was uncommonly crowded, 
and lJate in the evening we arrived 
ata hamlet on the rght bank of 
the river to sleep: the house in 
which we were to pass the night 
was not able to furnish beds more 
than barely sutticient for the ladies 
on board, which at once determined 
a French otiicer, one of the party, 
who had not placed his heid upon 
a pillow tor three preceding nights, 
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and who was a wretched invalid, 
age nd the last stage of a de. 
», to hunt : 
for a fidler, regs Ba mh 
liserable 
sounds this epitome of his nation, 
with several other officers and petty 
German merchants, danced till the 
dawn of day, pour passer le tems, 
and the boat was ready to proceed, 
Having found by moon-light a nook 
In a peasant’s nest, in the most to 
mantic situation under heaven, [lay 
down, and never awoke til! an hour 
after the boat had departed, in which 
dilemma I was obliged to hire a 
punt with two paddles, and by the 
assistance of a couple of sturdy pea- 
sants overtook the _passage-boat, 
which lay off Coblentz, during which 
I visited Ehrenbreitstein. At its 
base there is a pretty town and an 
excellent hotel; opposite to the 
palace is a walk of limes, close to 
which was moored the electoral state 
yacht, or barge, in shape and size 
resembling our Lord Mayor's, bat 
not quite so gaudy. The ascent to 
this stupendous rock, which is eight 
hundred feet in a perpendicular line 
above the level of the river, is bya 
very narrow, steep, and winding 
path : the noble fortifications on its 
sides, and the castles, arsenals, bar 
racks, and batteries upon its suin 
mit, from whence the eye can be- 
hold the mountains of Lorraine, the 
meanders of the Rhine, and the 
countries through which it flows to 
a vast distance, and from which the 
beholder might almost think be 
could step into the clouds, are ail 
roofless and dismantled, The cita- 
del was erected by the order of the 
Prince Bishop Herman Hillinus, = 
the 12th century, upon the ruins o& 
an ancient Roman building. 
“In the centre of the square, OF 
parade upon the top, was ed 
mounted the celebrated cannon, © 
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ge Germans as that called ‘ Queen 
anne's pocket-piece’ is to the Eng- 
ib, “The former merits the na- 
imal pride which it has excited. 
was cast at Frankfort by the order 
dtheelector, Richard Greifenklau, 
sighing thirty thousand pounds, 
nd was capable of projecting a ball 
fone hundred and eighty pounds, 
wadistance of sixteen miles, Close 
the touch-hole there was the fol- 
bwing inscription: ‘ Vogel Gsrcif 
kisich, meinem gnadigen herrn von 
Trerdien ich, wo er mich heist 
aten, da will ich Thoren und 
mauren Zerspalten. Simon gos mich, 
528." In English—* Gritfon is 
name, I serve my gracious mas- 
wr of Treves, I shatter gates and 
vals, whenever he commands me 
exert my force. Simon cast me, 
128’ This rock was supplied 
with water from a well 280 feet 
dep, which occupied three years in 
digging, in the year 148), and has 
1 subterranean communication with 
Coblentz, dug out of the solid rock : 
he fortress was justly deemed, when 
ppeniy garrisoned, impregnable. 
the time of the Swedish war, the 
tacks of eighty thousand French 
tops on the southern side of it, 
ad of forty thousand on the north- 
m, could make no impression upon 
t; however, still maintaining its 
vulnerable character, it was des- 
ined to bend to a foe, before which 
Ulocal advantage is useless, and all 
‘alerprise unavailing : after bravely 
ustaining a blockade for a whole 
fear, by the troops of the French 
Rpublic. the garrison having endur- 
‘twith the greatest fortitude al- 
most every description of privation 
ad misery, were obliged tosurren- 
*t to famine, and capitulated on 
the 28th January, 1799; soon after 
thich the French covered this 
mighty rock with the ruins of those 
wderful fortifications, which had 
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employed the skill of the ablest ene 
gineer to complete, and which, but 
for the want of food, qvomld have 
defied the force of het assailing 
enemy to the end of time. ‘The 
thal, or valley below, is justly 
celebrated for its fertility and ro- 
mantic beauty. 

**Soon aller our departure frona 
Coblentz, we passed the island of 
Obewerth ; and a little further on, 
on our left, the disemboguement of 
the river Labn, which flows between 
two ancient and picturesque towns, 
called the Upper and Lower Lahn- 
steins, where the line forms a consi- 
derable curve, and expands into the 
resemblance of a placid lake, adorn- 
ed with two vast mountains, one 
crowned witha hoary watch tower, 
and the base of the other half en- 
circled by a village, and the whole 
adorned by the captivating combina 
tions.of forest scenery, rich mea- 
dows, and hanging vineyards and 
orchards, amidst which, half em- 
bosomed in their foliage, the pea- 
sant’s peaceful dwelling every now 
and then gladdened the eye. This 
tovely view was soon exchanged for 
one of gloomy mugnificence ; be- 
fore we reached Boppart, we en- 
tered a melancholy defile of barren 
and rugged rocks, rising perpendi- 
cularly from the river toan immense 
height, and throwing a shade and 
horror over the whole scene ; here 
all was silent, and no traces of man 


were to be found but in a few dis- 


persed fishermen’s buts, and cruci- 
fixes. Tear and superstition, ‘ when 
the day has gone down, and the srars 
are few,’ have Jong tilled every cave 
with banditti, and every solitary re- 
cess with apparitions. 

‘© Inthe course of my passage I 
frequently, when the boat came 
very near the land, sprung on shore 
with two or three other passengers, 
and varied the scene by walking 
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along the banks for a mile or two, 
and during these excursions bad fie- 
quently pportunity of acmurtog 
the astonfeming activity and gentus 
of the French, who have, since they 
became masters of the left bank of 
the Khine, nearly finished cne of 
the finest roads in the world, ex- 
tending from Mayence to Cologne, 
in the course of which they have 
cut through many rocks impending 
over the river, and triumphed over 
some of the most formidable obsta- 
cles Nature could present to the 
achievement of so wonderful a de- 
sign. Vhis magnificent undertak- 
ing, worthy of Rome in the most 
shining periods of her history, was 
executed by the French troops, who, 
under the direction of able en- 
gineers, preferred leaving these mo- 
numents of indefatigable toil and 
elevated enterprise, to passing their 
time, during the cessation of arms, 
in towns and barracks, in a state of 
indolence and inutility. 

‘The sombre spires of Boppart, 
surrounded by its black wall and 
towers, presented a melancholy ap- 
pearance to the eye, relieved by the 
rich foliage of the trees in its vici- 
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City of Washington and its Picinity. 


nity, and the mountains behind } 
irregularly intersected with terrace 
covered with vines to their very 
summits. The antiquity of thi 
city is very great ; it was one of the 
fifty places of defence erected og 
the banks of the Rhine by Drusus 
Germanicus, and in the middle ages 
was an imperial city. 

“« Not far from Boppart we sav, 
on the right bank of the river, apro- 
cession of nuns and friars retuming 
to a convent, the belfry of whicd 
just peeped above a noble avenue of 
walnut-trees ; they were singing, 
and their voices increased the solema 
eftect of the surrounding scenery, 
We put up for the night at a jitte 
village, amid mountains half covered 
with vineyards, tufted with forests, 
and checquered with convents and 
ruined castles. The evening was 
stormy, and a full moon occasion 
ally brightened the scene: frequently 
we were enveloped in solemn gloom, 


When the broken arches are as black # 
night, 

And each shafted Oriel glimmers white, 

When the cold light’s uncertain show's, 

Streams on the ruin’d central tow's. 


Lay of the last Muaatrd. 
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(From Mr. Janson’s Srrancer 1n Amsrica.] 


ee NHE foundation of the pre- 

_ sent seat of government of 
the United States was one of the 
last national objects of the distin- 
guished character whose name it 
bears. ‘The ingratitude of a certain 
portion of Americans to that great 
and good man, is one of the foulest 
stains upon their character. After 
successfully fighting their battles, 


through a seven years’ war, contend: 
ing with the choicest troops of Bis 
rope,and gaining them independence, 
he resigned his commission to tht 
Congress which appointed him thes 
commander in chief, — » 
the peaceful shades of Mount 4 
non, A short time only was hea 

lowed for the enjoyment of S 
lity and demestic pleasures ; for, the 
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he formation of the federal consti- 
mtion, be was called, by the unani- 
voice of the delegates who 


tified that compact on behalf of 


heir fellow citizens, to fill the first 


in the executive department ot 


ibe state. For his military services 
he had already disclaimed pecuniary 
rcompence, requesting his country 
w discharge only those expences 
which the emergencies of war had 


incurred, ‘The otfice of the presi- 


dent is by Jaw limited to the term of 


four years, dt the expiration of whicis 
time, when Washington again look- 
eforward for the enjoyment cf his 
favourite retirement, his further ser- 
vices Were a second time called for 
more loudly and unanimously than 
before. Four years more he deyot- 
ed to the service of his country ; in 
which time he beheld the foundation 
ofthe federal city, the permanent 
wat of government ; and he surviv- 
ed to see the legislators of America 
convened at the capitol. 

“Tt was about this time that the 

French faction began to raise its 
damors, which president Washington 
won quelled, by his energetic mea- 
wres; bnt the disattected in secret 
reviled him for saving their country 
fom the mereiless fangs of a set of 
monsters, who would have enslaved 
them, under the specious pretext of 
iberality and equality. 
“They insinuated that he had 
pitched on a spot for the seat of 
sveriment near to his estate of 
Vernon, in order to inhance its va- 
ue, though they well knew that his 
pivate property was ten-fold greater 
than his private expences. —_ His 
choice, I believe, was directed to 
te object only ; the capital is built 
au the centre of the United States. 

“Theentrance, or avenues, as they 
# pompously called, which lead to 

lerican seat of government, 


City of Washington and its Vicinity. 
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are the worst roads I passed in the 
country ; and I sppeabgoevery citi- 
zen who has been u y cuough 
to travel the stages north and south 
leading to the city, for the truth of 
the assertion, I particularly allude 
to the mail stage read trom Bladens- 
burg to Washington, and from 
thence to Alexamdria. In the win- 
ter svason, during the sitting of 
Congress, every turn of your waggon 
wheel (for I must again observe, 
that there is no such thing in the 
country as what we call a stage- 
coach, or a post-chaise), is for many 
miles attended with danger. The 
roads are never repaired ; deep rats, 
rocks, and stumps of trees, every 
minute impede your progress,. and 
often threaten your limbs with dis- 
location. " : 

“* Avrived at the city, you are 
struck with its grotesque appear- 
ance. In one view from the capi- 
tc] hill, the eye fixes upon a row of 
uniform houses, ten or twelve in 
number, while it faintly discovers 
the adjacent tenements to be misers 
able wooden structures, consisting, 
when you approach them, of two or 
three rooms one above another. 
Again, you see the hotel, which was 
vauntingly promised, on laying the 
foundation, to rival the large inns in 
England. This, like every other 
private adventure, failed : the walls 
and the root remain, but not a win- 
dow ! and, instead of accommodat- 
ig the members of Congress, and 
travellers of distinction, as proposed, 
a number of the lowest order of 
Irish have long held the title of 
naked possession, from which, were 
it ever to become an abject, it would 
be difficult to eject them. Turning 
the eye, a well finished edifice pre- 
sents itself, surrounded by lofty trees, 
which never felt the streke of the 
axe. The president's house, the 
offices 
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offices of state, and a little theatre, 
where an itinerant company repeat- 
ed, during’a part of the last year, the 
lines of Shakspeare, Otway, and 
Dryden, to-empty benehes, termi- 
nate the view of the Pennsylvania, 
or Grand Avenue. 

“Speculation, the life of the 
American, embraced the design of 
the new city. Several companies of 
speculators purchased lots, aud be- 
gan to build handsome streets, with 
an ardour that soon promised a large 
and populous city. Before they 
arrived at the attic story, the failure 
was manifest; and in that state at 
this moment are the walls of many 
scores of houses begun on a plan of 
elegance. In some parts, purchasers 
have cleared the wood from their 
grounds, .“nd erected temporary 
wooden buildings: others have 
fenced in their lots, and attempted 
to cultivate them; but the sterility 
of the land Jaid out for the city is 
such, that this plan has also failed. 
The country adjoining consists of 
woods in a state of nature, and in 
some places of mere swamps, which 
give the scene a curious patch-work 
appearance. ‘Lhe view of the noble 
river Potomack, which the cye can 
trace till it terminates at Alexandria, 
is very fine. ‘The navigation of the 
river is good from the bay ot Chesa- 
peak, till the near approach to the 
city, where bars of sand are formed, 
which every year encroach consider- 
ably on the channel, ‘The frigate 
which brought the ‘Tunisian embas- 
sy, grounded on one of these shoals, 
and the barbarians were obliged to 
be landed in boats. ‘There is an- 
other great disadvaniage to the 
growth of the city. It never can 
become a place of commerce, while 
Baltimore lies on one side, and 
Alexandria on the other; even ad- 
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mitting the navigation te be 
good—nor can the wild and uneven 
spot laid out into streets be Cleared 
and Jewelled for building Upon, for 
many years, even with the most 
defatigable exertions. cm 

im The Capitol, of which two 
Wings are now finished, is of hewn 
stone, and will be a superb edifice 
worthy of its name. The architect 
who built the first wing, left the 
country soon after its completion ; 
the corresponding part was carried on 
under the direction of Mr. Latrobe 
an Englishman ; from whose taste 
and judgment much may be expect: 
ed in finishing the centre of the 
building ; the design of which, as 
shewn to me by doctor Thornton, is 
truly elegant. 

‘* The president's house, of which 
a correct view is given in the frontis- 
piece to this volume, is situated one 
mile from the Capitol, at the extre- 
mity of Pennsylvania Avenue. The 
contemplated streets of this embryo 
city are called avenues, and every 
state gives name to one, That of 
Pennsylvania is the Jargest; in fact 
I never heard of more than that and 
the New Jersey Avenue, except 
sonie houses, uniformly built, in one 
ot which lives Mr. Jefterson’s prin- 
ter, Jobn Harrison Smith, a few 
more of inferior note, with some 
public-houses, and here and there a 
little grog-shop, this boasted avenue 
is as much a wilderness as Kentucky, 
with this disadvantage, that the soil 
is good for nothing. Some halt- 
sharved cattle browzing among tle 
bushes, present a melancholy spec 
tacle to a stranger, whose expect? 
tion has been wound up by the il- 
lusive* description of speculative 
writers, So very thinly is the culy 
peopled, and so little is it frequented, 


that quails and others birds are con- 
; stantly 
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yantiy shot within a hundred yards 
of the Capitol, and even during the 
sitting of the houses of congress. 

“ Ten years ago Mr, Weld, 
speaking of the president's house, 
telisus of its being then erected ; 
and of an hundred acres of land left 
for pleasure-ground, and a park or 
mal], to run in an easterly direction 
towards the Capitol—that the build- 
ings on either side of this mall, were 
al to be elegant of their kind, and 
that among the number it was pro- 
pased to have hoflses built at the 
public expence for the accommoda- 
tiog of public ministers. This tra- 
veller then proceeds with informing 
us, that other parts of this city are 
appointed for churches, theatres, col- 
leves, &c. In nearly the same state 
a Mr. Weld saw the city so long 
wo, it suli remains, except indeed 
that sowe of the few houses which 
were then building, are now falling 
toruin, the unfortunate owner hav- 
ing been ruined before he could get 
them roofed, 

“ Neither park, nor mall, neither 
churches, theatres,. nor colleges, 
could I discover so lately asthe sum- 
mer of 1800. A small place has 
indeed been erected since Mr. 
Weld visited Washington, in the 
Pennsylvania Avenue, called a 
theatre, in which Mr. Green and 
the Virginia company of comedians 
Were nearly starved the only season 
it was occupied, and were obliged to 
go off to Richmond during the very 
height of the sitting of congress. 
Public offices on each side of the 


president's house, uniformly built of 


brick, may also, perhaps, have been 
built subsequent to that period. 
That great man who planned the 
ty, and after whom it is named, 
certainly entertained the hopes that 
would at some future period equal 
cient Rome jp splendour and 
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magnificence, Among the -regula- 
tions for building were these—that 
the houses should be of brick or 
stone—ihe walls to be atleast thirty 
feet high, and to be built parallel to 
the line of the street. 

‘« ‘The president's house }s certain- 
ly a neat but plain piece of architece 
ture, built of hewn stone, said to be 
of a better quality than Portlan®, 
stone, as it will cut Jike marble, and 
resist the change of the seasons ip a 
superior degree, Only part of it is 
furnished; the whole salary of the 
president would be inadequate to the 
expence of completing i@ in a style 
of suitable elegance; Rooms are 
fitted up for him, an atdience cham- 
ber, and apartments for Mr, Thomas 
Randolph, and Mr. Epps, and their 
respective families, who married two 
of his. daughters, aud are members of 
the house of representatives. 

‘The ground around it, instead 
of being laid out in a suitable style, 
remains jn its ancient rude state, so 
that, ina dark night, instead of finds 
ing your way to the house, you may, 
perchance, fal] into a pit, or stumble 
over a heap of rubbish. The fence 
round the house js of the meanest 
sort ; a Common post and rajl enclo- 
sure, ‘This parsimony destroys. 
every sentiment of pleasure that 
avises in the mind, in viewing the 
residence of the president of a nation, 
aud is a disgrace to the country, 

‘* Though the permanent seat of 
government has been fixed at Washe 
ington, its progress has been proved 
to be less rapid than any other new 
settlement supported only by trade. . 
The stimulus held out by the pre- 
sence of congress has proved artifi- 
cial and unnatural, After enume- 
rating the public buildings, the pri- 
vate dwelling-houses of the officers 
of government, the accommodations 
set apart for the members of the le- 
gislature, 
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gislature, and the temporary tene- 
ments of those dependent on them, 
the remainder of tiis boasted city is 
a mere wilderness of wood and stunt- 
ed Bhrubs, the occupants of barren 
land. Strangers after viewing the 
offices of state, are apt to enquire 
for the city, while they are in its 
very centre. 

«© «The golden dreams of the spe- 
eulator,’ says an American writer 
in describing the city of Washington, 
fended ia disappointment. His 
houses are untenanted, and going 
to ruin, and his Jand either lies a 
dead burthen on his hands, or he 
disposes of it ifnot, at a less price 
than his fond imagination had antici- 
pated. The present preprietor is 


obliged to moderate his. views of 


profit, and to centre all his hopes in 
the continuance of the government 
where it now is.’ 

« Another writer in Philadelphia 
says, ‘ The increase of Washington 
js attributed by sensible Americans 
to its true cause, speculation; a 
field for which being once opened to 
the land-jobbers, who swarm in the 
United States, they mace large pur- 
chases, and bent all their resources 
towards rupsing up buildings, and 
giving the city an eccentric appear- 
ance of prosperity. So industriously 
have those purchases been pursued, 
that in London five hundrea pounds 
sterling was at one time asked tor 
about the sixth part of a single 
jot, many of the prime of which, in 
point of situation, were originally 
purchased tor twenty, and at three 
years credit. If this sadden increase 
had arisen trom aciual settlement 
alone, a more undeniable proot would 
be given of the prosperity ot Wash- 
ington, than by the magic appear- 
ance of uninhabited structures like 
mushrooms after a shower.’ 

« It has been asserted that a 


seventy-four gun ship was building 
on the waters of the Votomack 
trom which circumstance no doube 
Was entertained of its channel bein 

deep enough for ships of any bur. 
then. ‘This, like most travellers 
exagverauions, is not true—no ship 
of the line, nor even a frigate, wes 
ever coustructed ou the Potomack. 
The ship carpenters employed by 
government have enough to do to 
repair those already built, most of 
which are in a state of decay, | 
saw the plank and some of the tim. 
bers ot the frigate called the Ubited 
States, built at Philadelphia not 
twelve years ago, so rotten, that 
they crumbled to powder on being 
handled. The timber of America 
is not so durable as that ot Europe. 

‘« The only part of this city which 
continues to increase 1s the navy- 
yard, but this circumstance is ev. 
tirely owing to the few ships of wai 
which the Americans have in com- 
mission, being ordered there to be 
fitted out and paid off. Tippling 
shops, and houses of rendezvous for 
sailors and their doxies, with anum- 

.ber of the lowest order of traders, 
constitute what is called the navy- 
yard. 

« Among the sufferers by the 
Washington speculation is Mr. Tho- 
inas Law, brother to Lord Ellenbo- 
rough, who, as has been already vb- 
served, invested the greatest part ot 
the money he obtained in India, 10 
building near the capitol, where lie 
still resides, under the mortifying 
circumstance of daily witnessing 
whole rows of the shells of his houses 
gradually falling to pieces. 

« In November; in each year, 
there are horse-races in the capite! 
ot America. I happened to are 
just at this time on horseback at 
George Town, which is about twe 


miles from the race-ground, After 
ar 
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an early dinner, served up sooner 
on the occasion, a great bustle was 
eeated by the preparations for the 

rt. It had been my intention to 

the remainder ot the day at the 
far-famed city, but, stimulated by 
curiosity, 1 determined to mingle 
with the sporting group. Having 
paid for the dinner, and the retresh- 
ment for my horse, I proceeded to 
the stable. I had delivered my 
beast to a yellow fellow, M*‘Laugh- 
lin, the landlord's head ostler. ‘This 
name reminds me of an anecdote of 
Macklin, the English theatrical 
Nestor. It is said that his preaper 
name was M‘Laughiin, but dissatis- 
fied with the harsh promunciation, 
he suuk the uncouth letters, and 
called himself Macklin. Le that as 
itmay, 1 went for my horse, to at- 
tend the race, and repeatedly urged 
my dingy ostler to bring him out, 


I waited Jong with great patience at. 


the stable-door, and saw him lead 
out a number without discovering 
mine. I again remonstrated, and 
soon heard a message delivered to 
him to saddle the horses of Mr. A, 
Mr. B. Mr. C. and so on. He now 
appeared with the horses according 
to the recent order, Jeading them by 
their bridjes. Previous to this, I 
had saddled my own horse, seeing 
the hurry of the time, yet 1 thought 
it acompliment due to me that the 
servant should lead him to me. I 
now spoke in a more angry tone, 
conceiving myself insulted by ne- 
glect. ‘The Indian scurly replied, 
© Tnust wait upon the gentlemen,” 
(that is the sporting sharpers). 
“Then,” quoth I, “a gentleman 
neglected in his proper turn, | find, 
Must wait upon you.” I was pro- 
voked to knock the varlet to the 
fround. The horses which he led, 
startled at the sudden impulse, ran 
off, and before the ostler recovered 
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from the effects of the blow, or the 
horses were caught, J led out my 
nag, and leisurely preceeded to the 
tur 

“* Here I witnessed a scene per- 
fectiy novel. 1 have been at the 
races of Newmarket, Epsom, York, 
in short, I have seen, for aught B 
know to the Contrary, one hundred 
thousaud pounds won and lost ina 
single day iu Kngland. On coming 
up toan inciosed ground, a quarter 
of a dollar was demanded for my 
admission. Rather than turn back, 
though no sportsman, ‘I submitted. 
Bour-wheeled carriages paid a dol- 
ler, and halt thatgum was exacted 
for the inost_ misé@feble suigle-horse 
chaise. ‘Though the day was raw, 
cold, and threatening to rain or 
snow, there were abundance of la- 
dies, decorated as if for a ball. In 
this year (1505) congress was sum- 
moned very early by President Jef> 
ferson, upon the contemplated pur- 
chase of Louisiana, and to pass a bill 
in order to facilitate his election 


again, as president. Many scores of 


America legislators, who are all 
allowed six dollars a day, besides 
their travelling expences, went on 
foot trom the Capitol, above four 
Kuglish miles, to attend the sport. 
Nay, it is an indisputable fact, that 
the houses of congress adjourned at 
avery early bour, to indulge the 
members for this purpose. Jt rained 
during the course, and thus the law- 
makers of the country were driven 
into the booths, and thereby com- 
pelled to eat and pay for what was 
there called a dinner; whilst their 
contemplated teal remained un- 
touched at their respective boarding- 
houses. Economy is the order of 
the day, in the Jeffersonian admini- 
stration of that country, and the 
members pretend to avail themselves 
of it, even ig their personal expences, 
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« I saw on the race-ground, as in 
other countries, people of every de- 
cription, sharpers in abundance, and 
grog, the joy of Americans, in 
oceans. Well mounted, and a 
stranger, I was constantly pestered 
by these sharks; and had I been 
idiot enough to have committed my- 
self to them, | should soon have 
been stripped of all my travelling 
cash, 

« On my last visit to the navy 
yard, I found six frigates dismantled 
and Jaid up in ordinary, and one 
nearly equipped for sea, for the pur- 
ose of carrying back the Tunisian 
embassy to Barbggy. A small ves- 
sel of war, piercéd for 20 guns, had 
just been launched. Mr. Jetierson, 
two years ago, adopted an idea ot 
his own, in order to raise the credit 
of the American navy, and tor the 
destruction of the powers of Bar- 
bary. This is, to build a number of 
smail vessels of about 100 tons bur- 
den, to be called gun-boats, each of 
which is provided with two heavy 
pieces of ordnance—one at the 
stem, and the other at the stern. 
Though the inutility of these mock- 
eries of men ot war has been mani- 
fested on many occasions, yet the 
president persists in riding bis naval 
hobby-horse, even in Kentucky ; 
where several gun-boats are building 
on the river Ohio. Gnhe ot them was 
nearly lost on a voyage to the Medi- 
terranean—being, the whole voyage, 
to use a sea phrase, ‘ wet and under 
water.’ Another, gun boat, No. 1. 
(thus they are named, to No. 8,) in 
2 hurricane in South Carolina, was 
driven nearly a mile into the woods. 
‘These vessels must be very unma- 
nageable in action. It would not be 
amiss if the projector could invent a 
piece of mechanism which would 
quickly turn them round; for, in 
this case, they might as we turn a 
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wheel, first present the h 


ead 
and then, while it was Joa death 


a magic touch; in a 
stern snot! ‘Thus, the-« nimble and 


second give a 


redoubted. guy 


gan-bowts mivbt chanee 
to beat off an Aigerne, or Tripaline 
rover, 

“* Added to these, the Americans 
have a trigate avd two or three small 
Vessels of. war in tae Mediterranean: 
and which constitute their navy, 
One of their finest trigates, in at. 
tempting tobombard Tripoli, ground. 
ed, and every exertion of the crew 
to get her off, proved inettectual, 
She was taken passession of by the 
armed boats of the Barbarians, and 
the whole crew led into slavery, 
where they endured great hardships, 
and bore heavier burthens than their 
own domesticnegro slaves. Strange 
reverse of fortune; that those who 
from infancy have been accustomed 
to hold the whip, are now flogged 
aod chained with ten-fold cruelty! 

*« Travellers, whose only business 
is to view the country, and make 
observations on the manners oi the 
people, generally visit Mount Ver- 
non, once the favorite retirement of 
General Washington, on their pro- 
gress through the United States. A 
description of this place by various 
writers is already before the public, 
but a direct view is difficult to be 
found. ‘The accuracy ot the annex- 
ed may be depended upon. There 
is nothing very striking in the de- 
sign or execution of the building, 
but the situation, commanding an 
extensive prospect over the majestic 
river Potomack, where it is nearly 


two miles wide, added to the cit ° 


cumstance of its having been the 
seat of one of the greatest characters 
of the Jast century, renders it an 
object of attention. Asa tribute of 
respect to his memory, vessels of 
war, and such as are armed, of pass 
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ging, salute the house. The Mount 
Vernon estate is now in the occupa-’ 
tion of Bushrod Washington, Esq. 
a nephew of the late general, and 
oné of the associate judges of the 
supreme federal court. ‘The mount 
is two hundred yards above the level 
of the water, and the house stands 
within sixty yards of the verge, nine 
miles below Alexandria, and in Fair- 
faxcounty, Virginia: it is 280 miles 
from the sea. In front there is a 
lofty portico, ninety-six feet in 
length, and supported by eight pil- 
jars. The rear is towards the river, 
and it is a pleasing relief to the eve 
of the passenger, wearied with the 
succession of woods that clothe its 
banks. On the other side is the 
state of Maryland, which renders 
the view from the mount more de- 
lightful. There are two wings to 
the house, and on either side is a 
grove of trees, the choicest of the 
forest. ‘The shrubberies and gardens 
are laid out in the English style, 
and through them wind serpentine 
gravel walks. There is a small 
park of deer, some of which were 
imported from England, and they 
entice the wild American herds into 
their company, so that they may 
¢asily be taken. 

** There is in the house only one 
large apartment, called the banquet- 
ing room, and this was finished after 
the.general had converted his sword 
into a plough-share. During his 
absence it had fallen much to de- 
cay; devoting his whole time to the 
service of his country, for which he 
bever would accept any remunera- 
tion, it was totally neglected. 

“In the course of the war, three 
smal! British armed ships sailed up 
the Potomack as far as Alexandria, 
aid consequently passed Mount 
Veffion. 1 am at a loss to conjec- 
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ture what object this forte hind in 
view. ‘There were no stores, tor 
any thing,on the river worth making 
@ prize of. They did considerable 
damage in their progress, but the 
comnunders gave strict orders to 
respect Mount Vernon; and, to 
their Honor, it was not molested. 
Their arrival at Alexandria threw 
the people into dreadful alarm, the 
seat of war being far removed from 
that place. ‘They mustered in haste 
at the market-place, under the com- 
mand of Colonel John Fitzgerald, 
one of General Washington's aides- 
de-camp, who happened then to be 
on leave of absegge with his family, 
residing there. Fi. ships displayed 
an intention of landing, and Fitz- 
gerald, leaving the command to a 
inilitia-colenel, proceeded at the 
head of several of the citizens to 
Jones’s point, in order to repel the 
invaders. Soon after the departure 
of this party, the ships fired a few 
shot atthe town, upon which the 
commander of the militia ordered 
his colours to be struck ; but for 
this pusillanimity he was chastised 
upon the spot. ‘The ships never 
seriously meditated a landing, and 
these were merely random-shot to 
create an alarm, on their departure. 
‘« Alexandria was about eight 
years agoa very flourishing place; 
but the great losses sustained from 
the capture of American vessels by 
the French in the West Indies, oc- 
casioned many failures. In the 
year 1803, the yellow fever, which 
broke out there for the first time, 
swept off a number of its inhabi- 
tants. ‘These shocks have so deeply 
aftected the mercantile interest, that 
the town has but two or three ships 
in the trade with Great Britain; and 
there is little prospect of its evef at- 
taining to its former prosperity. 
** Alexandria, 
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«« Alexandria, first called, Bel- 
Bare, is laid out upon the plan of 

Wadelphia ; and being well built 
and paved, in point of uniformity 
and meatness it somewhat resembles 
that city on a small scale. Its situ- 
ation is elevated, commanding a 
view of the river and the opposite 
shore of Maryland. ‘The navigation 
ef the Potomack, on whose banks 
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the town is’ built, is wi 

question whether a Ar A 
ship might not come tip from the 
sea, and lie alongside of the wharfs 
which is a distance of 289 mikes, 
Six miles higher on this river is the 
city of Washington, but a bar im. 
pedes the navigation up ta the 
navy-yard of goverament.” 
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On the Saan Namu of Feepouses. 


{From Mr. Wanine’s Tour to Superaz.] 


[We have not thought ourselves at liberty to change the system of orthography 
here employed su rag ag oriental names, and which Mr. Waring seems 
N 


to have imbibed tren 


¢ HE most stupendous monu- 

} ment of Eastern literature, 
is the Shah Namu of the poet Fer- 
dousee ; a work consisting of sixty 
thousand couplets, which has pro- 
bably been praised as much for its 
length, as for its imtrinsic metit.— 
This poem was composed under the 
patronage of Mahmood, Sultan of 
Ghizni, who, excepting his conduct 
towards this poet, appears to have 
been particularly liberal in his treat- 
meat of learned men. Ferdousee 
was happily born at a period when 
learning and talents were universally 
encouraged ; nor did he fail to mect 
with protection and assistance, when 
he-was persecuted by the enmity of 
his offended sovereign. I shall not 
repeat Ferdousee’s well known story ; 
nor should J have ventured these 
remarks if Sir William Jones had 
executed the design which he pro- 
posed in his learned Cormmentarii. 
The world may, on two accounts, 
regret. its disappointment ; at being 
deprived of the work of so distin- 
guished a scholar, and at its having 
allowed of the following observa- 
tions, I do not profess giving a full 
account of the Shah Namu; a poem 
eonsisting of sixty thousand couplets 
would require a separate work, and, 
perbaps, more time than the gene- 


r. Gilchrist. } 


rality of my readers are willing te 
bestow. 

«« The celebrated poem of Fer. 
dousee has survived, in a country by 
no means distinguished for its regard 
for works of genius, a period of not 
less than eight hundred years. The 
patron of Kerdousee is known for 
his cruelty, aud is immortalized tor 
his infamy; but this splendid mo- 
nument of human genius and inven 
tion, rests upon a more certain basis. 
Kings have succeeded kings, and 
dynasties have followed dynasties; 
the works of imperial grandeur have 
fallen before the ravages of time, 
but Ferdousee lives fresh in the ree 
membrance of the East, and, in- 
stead of suffering by a lapse of time, 
his fame rests upon a more solid and 
durable foundation, He rules by a 
prescriptive right. His work has 
become a model for imitation ; and 
although his successors have partly 
changed his language, they have not 
dispensed with the assistance of his 
images and fables, ‘Lhe poets of the 
Kast have been unanimous in their 
opinion of this poem, and have 
come forward in a manner which 
dves honour to their candour, and 
credit to theirjudgment. But when 
we allow it is unequalled in the 
East, we must pause before we pro~ 

nounce 
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nounce if to be equal, or to ap- 
proach very nearly the divinest poem 
of the West. So bold a comparison 
should be offered at Jeast with cau- 
tion ; and I must confess that I 
would sooner be esteemed the Zei- 
lus of Ferdousee, than the Zoilus ei- 
ther of Vitgil or Milton. 

‘« The Shah Namu is called (im- 
properly, 1 think) an epic poem, 
and by Sir William Jones a series of 
epic poems. It is of little conse- 
quence, perhaps, what title a poem 
receives ; those, hawever, who are 
only acquainted with it by name, 
will naturally imagine that it re- 
sembles or equals the epic poems of 
the Western worlds 

‘¢ The whole of the poem takes 
up a period of not less than 3,700 
years ; and although critics have not 
determined the time of the epic ac- 
tion, they would not yield their as- 
sent to so enormous’ a namber of 
years. . The patt which Sir William 
Jones assumes, and which he says is 
truly epic, occupies a period of three 
centuries. If Bossu’s definition of 
the epic poem be just, I have little 
hesitation in declaring, that the Shah 
Namu is entirely excluded from 
ranking with Homer or Virgil, al- 
though it resembles Lucan’s Phar- 
salia, by being an historical poem. 
The Shah Namu may be fairly de- 
fined, ‘ an historical poem height- 
ened by fable.’ 1 cannot discover 
that the poet wishes to inculcate any 
moral maxim, or that he has any other 
view than that of embellishing the 
facts which have been handed down 
to him by tradition, and in the le- 
gions of the Gubrs. The stories in 
the Shah Namu are intricate and 

lexed, and as they have a rela- 
fib to each other, they can only be 
understood by a knowledge of the 
whole. Episodes are interwoven in 
episodes ; a peace and war succeed 


each other, and centuries pass 4 
without making any alteration jn the 
conduct of the poem. The same 
prince continues to resist the Per. 
sian arms, the same hero leads 
to.glory ; and the subterfuge of sup- 
posing two Afrasiabs, or two Roos. 
tums, betrays, at least, the intri 
and confusion of the whole fable 
The character of Nestor answered 
the most important ends ; his elo 
quence and experience had a won. 
derful effect in soothing the con- 
tentions of a divided council ; but 


the age of Zal or of Roostum an- | 


swers no purpose, for they only 
share longevity in common with their 
fellow creatures. 

* It is, perhaps, uncandid to try 
the merits of the Shah Namu by the 
standard of Homer or of Virgil ; but 
do not let it then aspire to a stand- 
ard which it will not admit. Let 
the enthusiastic admirers of the Shalr 
Namu determine a standard of their 
own, but as Jong as it is called an 
epic poem, it must be tried by the 
rules which have been assented to 
by successive ages. 

‘“* The ground work of this poem 
is a history of Persia, whitch occu- 
pies a period of 3,700years, and up- 
on which is raised a stupendous mo- 
nument of fable and romance. The 
authority for.this history is said tobe 
some legends of the ancient Per. 
sians, which, as we learn from Fer- 
dousee, were undertaken to ‘be 
furned into verse by Munsoor Do- 
geeqee. How much he executed 
of this task I aro unable to deter 
mine ; nor can I discover whether 
Ferdousee availed .himself of the 
labours of his predecessor. Upon 
his death, Ferdousee undertook this 
laborious work, and bas pertore 
it in a manner which must deli 
and astonish every lover of Eastera 
literature. After Ferdousee had 

made 
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thade a Considerable progress in his 


work, he fell ill; and apprehending 


that it would be left imperfect, he 
entreated his master, the celebrated 

t Asidi, to assist him, and who 
composed four thousand verses, 
which have been grafted on this 
} This is all the assistance we 
know him to have received ; and as 





‘theré is no prior claim to the ma- 


chinery of this poem, he cannot be 
denied the merit of invention. We 
cannot but regret that he has made 


so little use of it; for althongh a fa-” 
bulous bird presided over the birth 


of Roostuim, and reared, up his fa- 
ther Zal, his aid is only resorted to 
upon the most desperate cases, and 
when al! other mean’ had failed to 
comimand success. He strictly ob- 
serves Horace’s rule, ‘ nec Deus 
intersit,” &c. whirch applies, how- 
ever, totragedy, and not to epic po- 
etry. Excepting in one or two in- 
stances, his storms are etfects of na- 


tural causes: the demons of Ma- | 


zenderan fight with human arms, 

and either scorn, or fail to resort to 
the powerful aid of magic or incau- 
tation. Whether this be a beauty or 
blemish, I shall not determine ; it 
is at least contrary to the practice of 
the most admired authors of anti- 
quity. The demons of Mazende- 
ran appear to have been infinitely 
thore cultivated than their neigh- 
bours the Persians. They were ac- 
quainted with letters, and imparted 
their knowledge to Tumoorus, the 

son of Hosbung. This is doubtless 
a fable, as welloas the story of a na- 


vigation being cafried on ‘with fo- 


reign states in the time of Jumshyd. 
This strange assertion is in direct 
contradiction to the established prin- 


‘ciple of the Magian religion, and be- 


trays an uncommon, ignorance of 


, the custems of the ancient Persians 
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‘tween his three sons, whic 
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** The poetical part of the Shah 
Namu can hardly be s#id to com- 
mence before the period of the usur- 
per Zohak, who precisa Jum- 
shyd’s government, and puts him to 
death. His enormities, at length, 
become so excessive, as to excite 
his subjects to throw off his autho- 
rity, and to espouse the cause of a 
blacksmith, whose two sons were 
murdered by the orders of the ty- 
rant. Gawu raises his leathei apron 
as a standard of rebellion, and which 
afterwards became the consecrated 
banner of the Petsian empite. A 
descendant of the ancient family of 
Persia is discovered in the person of 
Feridoon, who sucéeeds to the throne 
of his ancestors. ‘The education of 
Feridoon may be n posed to have 
been remarkable. He was brought 
up by the cow Poor Mahee, and ini-~ 
racalously escaped the diligent search 
of the usurper Zohak. The whole 
of this story is related with a con- 
siderable degree of poetical spirit; 
but as I have reserved my remarks 
for a future period, I must pass over 
this in silence. 

‘* Feridoon divides his empire be- 

E gives 
rise to the celebrated feuds which af- 
terwards prevailed between the Per- 
sian and Tooran governments,-—- 
Eeruj, the youngest son, feceives 
the whole of Iran, or Persia, as bis 
portion ; and this preference 1s be- 
held with envy and indignation by 
the two brothers. Sooliu and Toor 
resolve upon attacking their bro- 
ther. Eeruj endeavours to mollify 
their anger, and falls the victim of 
hisown moderation, ‘The lamenta- 
tions of the unfortunate old king 
are extremely affecting, and forci 
describe the anguish and di 
poiutinent of a tond and partial pa- 
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[224] 
* To Tooran, Toor, to Greece, now Soolm 


Unaw'd ¢ triumph in a parent's woes. 
With fond anxiety the god-like king, 
And the whole army chide the tardy 


Of time; when near approached the hour, 
(For who could fathom fate’s imperious 
pow'r), 
A gorgeous throne, with jewels studded 
o'er, 
And all the treasures of the orient shore, 
‘The king prepares. He quits the chair 
of state, 
And hastes, vain hope! to meet his son 
elate. 
The richest wines Irania’s vintage yields, 
And the gay minstrels charm the martial 
fields ; 
On elephants the drum aad tabor play, _ 
And splendid arches, such as grace thed 
Of Persian triemph, all prepar'd to go, 
When from afar, with solema dirge and 
slow, 
Midst clouds of dust, a man of sorrow 
rose, 
His face the picture of corroding wees! 
Deep were his sighs; a golden urn he 
bore 
(With silk the head of Eritch cover’d 
o'er!) 
By sorrow worn his livid face appears, 
And all his cheeks were dew'd with purple 
tears. ; 
To Feridoon he came, the urn of gold 
He groaning opens, dreadful to behold ! 
Frem his pale visage, and his faultering 
tongue, 
The monarch feared some awful horror 
hung. 
The silk around the head a servant tears, 
The head of Eritch pale and wan ap- 
ears. 
From his high stecd the fainting monarch 
falls, 
And the whole sorrowing train on Eritch 
calls. 
Sunk were his eyes, his face of livid hue; 
Far different sceucs his happier fancy 
drew ! 
Now they retura ; pale anguish led the 
way, 
Torn inate the colours, and the miustrel’s 
la 
Was silent now. ‘The universal grief 
ebony had mark'd each warrior’s 
cheek. 
No more the drum or flute’s enlivening 
sound, 
‘Teaches the warrior or his steed to bound, 
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They all dismount, each soldier weent 


aloud ; 
As ay oe ae by some tempestuous 
Is eye na Their sorrowing breasts 
Theatre they cehroes eee 
d 


Will change their course 
A murderers bend. : thy 
ne truth attend, let not Meteor 
blaze ile. 


- On this vain world, delude with dazaling 


rays; 

"Tis vain, ‘tis idle, a delusive dream! 

Nor fancy fortune is as she may seem. 

Should foes acknowledged strive towound 
your breast, 

Harbour no vengeance, and relieve dit. 
trest ; 

But if a friend assures of high esteem, 

Watch all his actions, varying with hie 
theme: 

Sore griev’d each warrior, and with an. 


aap tore, 
¢ era 3 lamenting on the sounding 
8 


ore.” 
The king te Eritch’s garden bends his 
way, 
Once the gay scene, resplendent as the 


day ! 
Where Eritch’s hours in pleas’d amuse 
ment flow’d, 
Where social pleasure innocently glow'd; 
His father, tott’ring with a weight of 


grief, 

Bears the pale head of the love-murder'd 
chief. 

To the high throne he casts his swollen 
eyes, 

No Eritch there. once favor’d by the 


skies! 
Oe’r all the garden lucid fountains play'd, 
And choicest trees spread round their ver- 
dant shade, 
Here gay pavilions,and here cool retreats, 
Once pleas'd its lord. The mournful fa- 
ther goes i 
To where the edifice of Eritch rose. 
And in his hand the pallid head he bore; 
Grief sunk his rae Trae his vise ng 
His loud laments and agonizing cries, 
Resound to Saturn, tothe farthest skies; 
He fires the garden, tears his aged hair, 
Rends his wan cheek, sad picture of d& 


spair ; 


Large drops of blood ran streaming down 
his eyes, ray 


He dips his belt in eanguinary dyes: | 
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Qothielofic eartl: he sat, and all areund * 


The flames arise, and scorch the smoking 
) nd Sagid «2 . 4 
e ator ever ; oft the head he views, 
elt to God his piousspray’r renews. \” 
4h @od! divine Director ! Power au- 


ssirgiadt fc ryte eet” =" +k 
Sow this pale head,niow mouldering into 
bain Qulty Va geek cuore ec’ 
Morder’d without a causé, while tygers 
wild 
o'er thobody of my darling child. 
rs these impious feel the woes 1 
~ know! — 


Shay dll their dayt ix’ tinguish’d sorrow 

Stefewh . vi iovilaie wa " 

Let their whole frame be piere’d by ve- 
nom'd darts! 


yoracious reptile tear their hearts! 

poe one EO fat from neh 
spring... oy 

a pngetul heto—who, with martial 

ing, 

Vill heedivng hurl them to the gates of 
eid rind fen 

Revenge bie, si, these murd’ring fiends 


Him tit’ ne view triumphant, wise, and 
- brave,- : 
Then sik with pleaspie in the lonely 


grave. os 
‘Twas thus he spoke, still gfoaning as he 


lay,. 
No higher sérrows nature eduld display.’ 
m9! Cuambrex’s Shah Namu: 


7?» 


Ferid6oh marries the daughter 
of Eritch to one of Jumshyd’s de- 
wendants, and Munokhchere is the 
dipring’ Of this’ marriage.’ He ‘is 
tueated with infiaite pains; and, 
tpon his arrival at manhood, is 
placed-at the head of the army, for 
lhe purpose of revenging his grand- 
tthe thurder. He Satirely de- 
kats the armies of T'coran ayd China, 
wdslays, with his own hand, ‘beth 
Scolitt and Toor. Fetidooft now be- 
comes “sensible of the danger of 
masecuting revenge, abdicates the 
throne in favour of Munokhehere; 
md; after a reign of five hundred 
Nears, dies, 

“ Munokhcheye cotnmences SS 
eign with much applause. The po 
“ow intreduces the story of the birth 

1907. 


of: Zah, the father ef >Roostunit— 
‘Lhis beantifil episode: standssuark 
valled among the couspasitionsof the 
Persian poets, and is certainly one of 
the most admirable putts of Shah 
Nami. - ac at pin See 

“Sam, the father of Zal, had beem 
long apxigus for the bitth of a soy 
and his hopes are at len ified. 
Bat his joy is’soon converted into 
sorrow and indignacion ; for, as hie 
son was. born with, white hair, 
conceives bim:to be-spurious.» He 
resolves on making away "with his 
innocent offspring. The child fs ex- 
posed upon Mount  Elboorz, . the 
Olympus or Ida of the Persians, 
where he is fostered by a Seemorgh; 
a fabulous bird of antiquity, T 
existence of Zal is revealed to his 
father in a dream, who regrets his 
cruelty, and sets out in. the hope of 
discovering him. The Seemorgh. 
delivers over her charge to the re- 
joiced father, who endeavours to 
obliterate from the mind of Zala 
sense of his fortner eruelty,. 

«« Zal is appointed to the gavern- 
ment of Cabool and. Zaboul; where 
he continues while his father carries 
his arms into Gurgsaran,. Sal meets 
the king of Cabool, who invites him 
to his royal residence ; but which he 
is obliged to refuse; oi account of 
Mihrab’s being related to the.house 
ot Zohak. Theking returns to Ca- 
bool ; andthe description he gives 
of Zal’s person captivates the heart 
of his dauglter Roodavu. 

‘* The description of Zal’s person 
is, laboured with infinite pains; and’ 
as the fairest ppssible’ manner of 
drawing a comparison between Asi- 
atic and European writers is by com- 
paring their descriptions upon the 
same subject, I shall adopt this rule 
in some few instances ; it will mark 
the difference of Asiatic and Euro- 
pean notions, the extent and juste 
ness of their imagination, 


P Mihrab, 
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Mibral), in reply to the enquirics 
of Seendckbt, grves the following 
account of Zal’s person : 


* Mibrab replies he like the cypress rears 
His head on high, and like a god appears ; 
No warrior equals his immortal beauts, 
His amber crown, his scientific themes. 
When his fierce courser furious paws the 


No mortal rides him with such active 
bound 


His lion soul, his elephantine frame, 
Resistiess in the battle, seize on fame: 
Not with more violence the Nile o'er- 


flows, 
And levels all that dare its-course op- 


His ruby chee hang om the wing of 

Great nt wealth, magnanimous his 
truth. 

When, like a dragon, in the bloody field, 

Me dares the fray, the boldest warrior 


eld, 
White Y his hair, which sonfe a fault es- 


teem ; 
‘Tho’ long, tho’ flowing, beautcous tho’ 
they seem.” 
Cuamrron. 


Shakspeare or Milton's descrip- 
tion may be put in comparison with 
that pf Ferdousee : 


* See what a grace was seated on his brow, 

Sugonens curls, the front of Jove him- 
self ; 

An eye like Mars, to threaten or come 
mand 


A station like the herald Mercury, 

New lighted on a heaven-kissing hill ; 

A combination and a form indeed, ~ 

Where evety god did seem to set his seal 

To give the world assurance of a man.’ 
Homuicr. 


* His fair large front, and eye sublime, 
declared 

Absolute rule; and kyacintbie locks 

Round from his parted forelock hung 


Clustering, but not beneath his shoulder 


broad.’ 
Mitton. 


«« The descriplion of Zal’s person 
,deumediately enuflames the soft bo- 
som of Koodavu: 


7 
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gr ey eee oa 
deepening blushes heichtes 
With eager | passion all her hovom ‘Cy 
The mod'sing tres rpeon Pa 
maid, Paating 


And Warious tho aT 
tread" ene her yielding mind 


“* Roodavu reveals her Jove to her 
attendants in the most impassioned 
language, and with a fervency which 


equals Eloisa’s letter te the 
nate Abelard : aie 


“To you to whom my guardian care has 

I speak the secret of my heart alone; 

Hear, youd . cautious—love inflames my 

Fierce —— winds my rapid pasiow 
blest relief 


(To — "tis known) can cure my 


‘¢ Her attendants are shocked 2 
this account of her love, and attempt 
to persuade her to stifle her 


She interrupts them, and indignantly 


replies : ’ 

“ Are these thy counsels? Slavesin early 
bloom, 

Wretched to breathe, the flames of love 


consume. 
Those who on clay can make theirrich 
egardians ws the stormy blast, 
R view, torn 
‘The shatter’d flower. ! grant that blush 
ing shame 
Should awe the maid, and lead her on 
fame ; 
But love _ triumph bears the conquer ¢ 
And the whole world’s submiss to his com 
troul. 
Should mighty Cxsar, or should Fahfoor 
The be ire, or Irania’s king 
world’s temprre, 
aye with his sceptre as the farthest wet, 
e son of Sam alone can charm @Y 
breast : 


How 
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censures flow, 
my wishes glow 
his praise chases 


availing do ye 


caught my soul, all centered in his 
mane. 
Cuamrion. 


to second 


as deeply 


“ Her attendants 
her wishes ; and as 
enamoured of Roodavu by a descrip- | 
tin he had received of her person, 
they found no difficulty in drawing 
from him an avowal of his love.— 
They have little need of persuasi 
toinduce him to consent to an in- 
. The two unknown lovers 
ae brought together ; prose their 
meeting may, in some » be 
compared to the delicacy and ten- 
derness of the exquisite scene be- 
tween Romeo and Juliet : 


"Now they descend, and te the palace 
move, 

gg by the slave who knew their 

e. 

The gay illuminations gild the scene, 

Ail was Elysium, splendid, yet serene! 

Zal, all amaz'd, all giowing with desire, 

Gaz'don the eyes which beam’d celestial 

‘her face, her ev'ry opening 

oom, 

Catch his fond soul, and fix the lover's 
doom. 

la tissue drest, the sparkling necklace 

The bracelet on her hand new beauty 

in her smali ear the splendid jewels 
blaze 


And every gem of variegated rays; 
Bright as the venues guden of the 


as when Nature's songsters 


Not even roses on Arabian 


. les . 
iss scent the air, or SU the passing 


ackunthodta vids spread 

With flow'rs diversified bes wave 

— form confess'd the warrior 
ve. 

Roodavu blush'd, and in her conscious 
eye ' 
Blas'd the fierce rapture, and theam'rous 
On ail Ee charms, hie eminence, she 
Hong cer his manly Sorm, and much she 

is'd, 
She bids him tise : now stung with keen 


desires, 

Their fond embraces speak internal Gres ; 

Bliss smil'd enchanting, and with rapture 
warm | 

ee 
c $ 

Thus ties Raney liog, bounding o'er the 

r, 

I fondness chases every fear. 

at eo exclaims, ‘ O thou, whose 
scented hair, 

Fair maid, with musk, perfumes the am- 
bient air ! 

When Munokhchere our auptial rites 
shall know, 

I fear his anger, and the future woe! : 

, That Sam, indignant, will declare his | 

That death, alas! must close my early 


age! 
Hear hae, high Heaven! and ye Pow'rs 


On the same couch they sit; on Zal’s 
head 


above, 
No other object shall enj love.’ 
Roodavu thus replied, * Let én at- 


test 


The ae bright purpose of my faithful 
reast : 
Though scepter'd monarchs at feet 
C neuld fall " 


Their thrones, their splendour, 1 would 
scorn them all ; 
My prayers to Heaven shall testify my 


Zal shally wishes, ally thought com 
t i 


My prayers shall soften th’ illustrious 
Calm every thought, and his aweat in- 
Lost was each sense, dissdlv’d in soft de- § 
And <.. - the gazing sight. 

Thus a fleeting hour, till the » 


Beheld the sun } peep ‘er the lawn, 
ust ing o a 
‘ 2° Tul 

























































‘Till from afar the'sil vex 
The lovers 


face, : 


‘Tcindoveintis gteier'a in the fond: emé. 


brace. 


—- bright: orbye intruding light,’’ 
Bho nas "aye atthe morning” 
Whiy thaoatersbiliie equ tnsppies hours | 


destroy 


Ané close véith pain.the raptur'd scene of | 


joy? 
71 fod Cuzamrion. 


« Zal, “happy. i in, the possession of 


his love, resolves upon imforming 
his father of his passion for Roudavu, 
Sam yields an unwilling’ consent ; 

but in the’ méan’ timé their mutua 


love isdiscovered by Seendokht, the - 
She is unable. 


mother of: Roodavu. 
to conceal the secre: from her hus- 
band, who breaks ont in a paroxysin 
of rage, and is with difficulty re- 
strained from destroying his unfor- 
tunate d ter,  “Munokhehere 
also receives’ Accounts of this af-' 
fair ; and dreading the result of an 
union between Za] and a descendant 
of Zohak,’ commends the attend- 
ance of Sam. He_ receives him 
with uncommon attention ; and in 
a few days, orders him to. march 
against Mibrab, and to destroy bind. 
Sam .receives: the command with 
sorrow and submission, and sets out 
te execute the tyrant’s jealous and 
unfeeling mandate. Zal, highly ins 
censed at the king’s barbarity and 
his father’s weakness, expestulates 
with Sam, and at length persuades 
him him to,write to the king, and 
to allow him to carry the letter.— 
Sam enumerates, in his letter to 
Munok bchere, 
had conferred upon the Persian go- 
vernment: and gives a full aceount 
of his killing an enormous ‘serpent, 
which, like the hydra of antiquity, 
destroyed the surrounding country. 


; the teat 


» Sunk at his 


the obligations he . 
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.» © Werel not active, 


Had sqpelid wrigh “hod tan neha 
vs Cer 
nding serpent once spread wide 


2. Peseta 


ismay, 
Ps ae from town to town 
way, 
High — avenmnias | 
te Heke wl 


Hope fled the 


ae 


tideou! 


way 2.J 


world, and set imendles 


night ; 
No bird could safely wing the evel 
No beast could move; el 
darting high, 
reath; e’en the interior 
Foam‘d at hi | 
oam’d at his notion, trembling 
m ne und , at bis 
: water ni frightened fell his 
d the bal cag dropp'd vi 
dismay ; 
Mankind with terror saw whole ci 
And the whole world yielded to 
pént’s call. 
When this I knew, I felt the herd’s sie 
a force todare these : 
nhis high name my girdle on I 
oan on my horse, ner feared the have 
tile vom . 
Now — saddle blaz"d my cow-grav’d 
ade, 
My nm - arrows O'ef my arms were! 
ai 


With rapid speed, as water-dragons fierce, ° 


I lance my javelin, and my arrows 

‘The crowds beheld meallappall’d andlowy, 

And thouglit fate ceftain from the dread. 
ful foe. 

When near I came, andsaw the mostrow 
sight, 

Rising terrific as a mountain's hei 

While o’er the greund far hangs is 
cling mane, =, 

As toils to catch; the sure, the porta) 
bane! 

As the black tree, 
veins ' 

A mortal juice ; ; thus with malignant 
stains, 

Hoarse sounds his voice, while stagnant 
on his lips, » 

Hang the dark foam which deadliast ve- 
nom dips. 

When his Sondulsing eye beheld me: 
near, 

He roar’d indignant, and J launeh’é my: 
spear. 

I thought, O king! emitting. from hie 

‘frame, . 

Around there issued pestilential om 


cite 


when issuing from its 
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pike # binék cloud his dreadful “foam 
_ peraresey wer noth 
» wide earth trembled while his nos- 


the . 


IN shook, 3 oaks Arend 
TRE orks Sil ose 4 bem she graye 


Of seas conteriding tush on Chinia’s shores. 
Jraised my voice, and with ation’s a 
Assuitsa warrior,dared him to thegroyad. 
“feel pointed arrows from my bow | drew, 
im’d the unerring shaft, it swiftly flew, 
sreding his hair, and passing through his 
throat, H 


‘Leigé in his brain, and life seem'diall 


» afloat; 


er follows, when .his venom'd , 


 * tongue, 
Foaming with blood and deadliest poi- 
. son hung ; 
Another picrcmg through his throat, 
once more, 
[aid him in anguish, weltering in his 


gore ; 
Hewrthed his botly, when I raised my 
steel, 
urr'd my fierce coarser—Heaven ap- 
plauds my zéal, 4 
‘The cow-grav'd sword impels the mortal 
* | blow, 
Like: Ging mountains fell the serpent 
vat -f005 
Kis elephantine head now shatter’d lies, 
Rapid the poisom flows, the monster dies ; 
Such streams of venom ail the earth defile, 
Vast as the flowing’of the rapid Nile. 
Crowds came to bless me, and the joyful 
throng 
Hail'd me, in grateful triumph, ‘ Sam the 
Nrong.’ ' 
CHAMPION. 


“The king grants his cons@ht to 
Sam's petition, and Zal returns up- 
sa the wings of i ient love to his 
beloved Roodavu. "Their nuptials 
wecelebrated with great pomp and 
plendour. Roodavu becomes preg- 
tant, and is delivered of Rooastum, 
®Semele was of Bacchus, She is 

» however, bythe Seemoorgh, 
se assistance alleviates the pain of 

Operation. ' 

“The whole of this beautiful epi- 
wile of Zal and Roodayu is related 


-~On thé Shah Nainw of Petdaiiee. 
_smooth~surface’ of a sufimer’s » withy 

> POM  ~ y5h 28 9 detnéss 5 is 

Parure was hush'd;, 1, heard no distant sree of spi whichis gaife anustal 


“with Persian poets.! 
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n animation and'tén- 
ported with a de- 


loves ‘of 
Sheeren, of Lylee, or of ZuleeWla, 
fall infinitely belolv thé patsibn of 
 Roodava ‘for’ Zak "Their paision, 
' instead’of mittking them speak iritia- 
‘tural an@ unaffected language, makes 
‘them “feveal their: love in 4 torrent 
- of qhibble’, of pans, and of "Bas- 
- tern conceits. “Vhis isn fanlt whith 
cannot be alleged egainsé Ferdousée ; 
bat which may be it against 
Nizamee, Jamee, or Hatif; in al- 
most every line of their Musntiwees, 
They have borrowed from his inveh- 
tion, but have either negleeted or 
despised his simplicity: and have 
concealed the delicacy-of ‘his*senti- 
ments under a mas$ of absurd me- 
taphors ‘and incongruous similés.— 
~The generality of Pefsians, how- 
ever, would probably prefer’ Niza- 
mee or Jamee to Ferdousee ; and in 
India I have no doubt to whom the 
préference would be given. 

** Munokhchere, after a reign of 
an hundred and twenty years, abdi- 
éates the throne in favour of his son 

- Nodoorz, and predicts the events of 
his reign. These are fulfilled. Af- 
rasiab invades Persia, makes a pri- 
soner of Nodoorz, and, im revenge 
for the defeat which ‘was given his 
army by Za), destroys the unforta- 
nat® monarch. Afrasiab reigus in 
Persia; Zal and Roostum maintain 
themselves in Cabvol’: the latter, 
after a varicty of adventures, disco~ 
-vers Ky Kobad ner the mountain of 
Elboorz. 

“ They engage Afrasiab’s army ; 
and Roostum signalizes timself by 
‘making a prisoner of Afrasiab, who, 
however, unfortunately » escapes.— 
The Turks are driven -aeross the 
Oxus with the loss of 100,000 men, 
Afrasiab gives a recital fohis father, 
Pishung, of the ill smccess of ‘his 
arms, 
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arms, and generally acknowledges 
Roostum’s vast superiority. A peace 
is, in Consequence of these victo- 
ries, concluded between the two 
States, 

** Ky Kobad reigns an hundred 
and twenty years, and is succeeded 
by his son, Ky Kaoos, a weak and 
foolish prince. He attempts, con- 
trary to the advice of his nobles, the 
conquest of Mazendaran, and ts de- 
feated and made prisoner by the de- 
mons of that country. 

“‘ Roostum undertakes to release 
the king from confurement. His 
journey is marked by seven adven- 
tures, called the seven stages, which 
fall infinitely below the labours of 
of Hercules. Indeed his famous 
horse ukhsh deserves almo-t as 
much credit as his master. Roos- 
tum at length defeats all his ene- 
mies, relieves Ky Kaoos, and re- 
stores his sight in a miraculous man- 
ner. ‘The king's misfortunes fail to 
effect a reformation in his conduct - 
he involves his country once more in 
the greatest distress, and is again re- 
leased by Roostum. 

‘* Roostum after this visits the 
prince of Sumancan, whose daugh- 
ter falls in love with ‘the hero, and 
whom he marries. He returns, af- 
tera short stay, into Persia; and his 
wife is delivered of Sobrab, who 
proves himself worthy of so dis- 
tinguished a parent. When he ar- 
rives at manhood, he attacks Hujeer, 
a servant of the Persian govern- 
ment, and seizes upon his person. 
Goord Afreed, a temale Amazon, en- 
deavours to rescue him, engages 
Sohrab, who, after a sharp conflict, 
makes her his prisoner, and disco- 
vers that she isa woman. Like a 


second ‘Tancred, he falls in love 
with this new Clorinda, and releases 
her. 

“Ky Kaoos sends for Roestum 
(who was ignorant of his having a 
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son) who makes seme delay ; 

ing the king’ order; which st” 
censes Ky 8, that upon his ar. 
rival he commands him to be selzed 
and confined. Roostum enraged at 
the king’s folly and ingratitude re. 
turns to Cabool ; and Ky Kaoos is 
now obliged to descend to entres. 
ties and prayers to sofien his anger 
The army at length marches, and 


Roostum advances to reconnvitre the | 


enemy. 


ee Sohrab, dreading lest he should 
engage his father, endeavours to 


discover from his prisoner, Hujeer, | 
the marks that would denote Roos. | 


tum. A description of the Persian 
army is now artfully introduged ; 
and Hujeer, to deceiye Sohrab, calls 
Roostam a chief who had accom. 


panied Ky Kaoos from China. An | 
engagement ensues between the two © 
armies, and Sohrab is opposed to | 
Roostum. They fight, without gain- [ 
ing any advantage, until they are | 


both exhausted, and mutually agree 
to defer their combat till the next 
morning. Sohrab endeavours to di+ 
cover Whether he is engaging Roos- 
tum, but is deceived even by Roos- 
tum himself. 

** Sohrab engages Roostum the 
following morning, and hurls him 
to the ground. As he was prepar- 
ing to make away with bis antage- 


nist, Roostum informs him that it | 


was unusual for a chieftain in Perma 
to take advantage of the first fill— 


Sohrab with yndaunted valonr, gives | 


Roostum pis life, who retires, brurs- 
ed and defeated from the field — 
They part; and Sobrab breaks 1 


upon the Persian line, where he 5 7 


encountered by Roostum. Their 
combat is related with much spitits 
 « Sohrab rashes on like a farious 
elephant, wielding his bright 
tar ; or, as a wild boar, ora roaring 
lion, destroying whole ranks win 
his fatal noese. When Roostum de 
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held him, he trembled at his former 
rowess. When Sobrab beheld him 
returned to the field, his heart beat 
with the high blood of youth. He 
cried out, ‘ Just escaped from the 
paws of the lion! do you oppose 
him again? why dick you not seek 
anvther quarter?’ ‘They alighted 
from their horses ; the tatal period 
approached. ‘They began to wrestle, 
and seized each other by the waist ; 
but wax or the hard stone, yields 
equally in the hand of fate. ‘They 
contended trom) morning till mid- 
day ; fortune seemed ta have de- 
serted Sohrab; Roostum, raging 
with vexation, seized him by the two 
shoulders, and bent him = to the 
ground, Fortune now lowered, and 
streneth deserted Sohrab. Roostum, 
ikea lion, struck hin to the ground, 
but did not expect to secure him ; 
he instanily drew oat his poignard, 
and buried it in the breast of the 
lion-hearted warrior.”’ 

“ The untuctunate Roostum dis- 
covers too late that he has slain his 
own son: he bitterly laments an in- 
voluntary crime ; but appears to de- 
tive some satisfaction that it was his 
own offspring who contended wath 
him with so much hardiheod. <A 
peace is inamediately conduded be- 
tween the two states, and Roostum 
departs for Zabool. He is met by 
Zal and the nobles of the country, 
who teelingly regret the tate of his 
gailant son. 

“ Ferdousee does not present the 
character of his hero in the most 
amiable light. He first denies his 
wane; and, when he was deteéated, 
kes advantage of his son’s unsus- 
Pictous valour, ‘The hero was van- 
quished, and begged his life, and 
(en seized an occasion to destroy 
Wenemy, who was at least entitled 
the indulgence he had shewn. 

“\ There is no apparent reason why 
Meostuin should deny, his name ; 
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upon every other occasion he is for- 
ward in divulging it. The full- 
grown hero might be indignant at 
his prowess being foiled by a boy, 
and unwilling to flatter his rival with 
the merit of resisting the champion 
of Persia. The custom of retrain. 
ing trom taking advantage of a first 
Victory, might be conformable to 
the manners of Persia; but it was 
by no means imcumbent on Sohrab 
to admit an observance which ex- 
posed his lite to a seegnd hazard.— 
If accident decided victory upon one 
occasion, it might do so upon ano- 
ther ; and it seems absurd to forego 
anadvantage which either conductor 
fortune had placed in our hands. But 
Roastum never observed the same 
clemency to wards a vanquished ene- 
my: he only inculeated it when he 
tell beneath superior prowess. Fer- 
dousee exalts the character of Soh- 
ab, but depreciates that of Roos 
tum; the one appears to have been 
brave and generous, the other wily 
and subtle. 

‘* ‘The story of Seeavush, and his 
step-mother, Soodavu, fallows the 
episode. She falls in love with See- 
avush ; and her advances being re- 
jweted, accuses him, like another 
Phadra, of attempting to violate her 
chastity. But neiwher Ferdousee, 
nor Jamee, in his oosoot and Zu- 
leekha, have observed much delicacy 
af their termales ; they feel no hesi- 
tation in divulying their love, but 
avew i¢ with an ettrontery which 
would have disgusied persons of less 
fastidiaus or colder feelings than ei- 
ther Seeavush or Joseph. Ky Kavos 
acquits his son; but he is still pec- 
secuted by the malice of Soodavu, 
and is at length obliged to establish 
his innocence by the tiery ordea). 

“ Atrasiab breaks the peace; and 
Seevush seizes the occasion to fe- 
quest: permission to join the army. 
Vhe Persians are successful, and 
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the Turks are obliged to purchase 
a peace by the cession of Soghd, Sa- 
marcand, and Bokara. Afrasiab de- 
livers up hostages; and Seeavush 
writes to his father, informing him 
of the terms of the pacification. Ky 
Kaoos, old and uxorious, refuses to 
ratify the treaty. Seeavush, incensed 
at his father’s folly and imprudence, 
resolves upon retiring to Afrasiab, 
and acquaints Ky Kaoos with the 
reasons for this determination. See- 
avush is received in the most hand- 
some manner by Afrasiab, who gives 
him his daughter im marriage; but, 
after sume time, listens to the inst- 
nuations of Kershooz, anc at length 
murders his unfortunate visitor. ‘The 
metamorphosis of Seeayush into an 
berb, or of Furhad into an orange- 
tree, are much inferior to any of 
Ovid's. 

Peeran, whose daughter was also 
married to Seeavush, intercedes tor 
the pardon of Zeringeez, the wite 


of Seeavush, and the daughter of 


Afrasiab. Her pardon is granted ; 
and she is conveyed to the house of 
Peeran, where she ig sately delivered 
of Ky Khoosro. Ky Kaoos repents 
too late of his folly, aud now deter- 
mines to revenge the death of his 
son. An army penetrates into Turk- 
estan under the command of Roos- 
tum, who slays in single combat 
Peel Ism, the champion ot ibe Lurks, 
and wounds Afiasiab.  <Atrasiab 
flies, and Reostuim rules over ‘Turk- 
estan seven years. At the tnstiga- 
tion of his brother, Zuwaru, he de- 
solates the whole country, and then 
returns into Persia. 

‘“* Geois warned in adream, of his 
being the person destined to disco- 
ver Ky Khoosroo. He commences 
his journey, and, after seven years, 
succeeds in discovering the obje ct ot 
his search. He accompanies him 
into Persia. Ky Kuoosroo is pru- 





Persepolis ed alt heres 
S, all the nobles 
cepting Toos promise NY rte 

5. + ver, se IM obed). 
ence. Ky Khoosroo :narches against 
him, and they are nutually nia 
ciled. 

** Ky Kaoos urges Ky Khoosroo 
to revenge his father's murder— 
loos is appointed to the command 
of the army, and is opposed by Fp. 
ré od, the brother of Ky Khoostoo, 
who is slain by Peezhun. The Per. 
sians are entirely discomfited, and 
are obliged to retire with the UtMOg, 
precipitation. ‘Toos and Godoorz 
mect with the fate of unfortunate 
generals; they are both confined, 
l ut are released at the intercessivy 
of Roostum. 

** Roostum joins the army, and 
success always accompanies him ~ 
He endeavours to eitect an accol- 
modation, but the presumption of 
Pecran deteats the moderation of his 
views. The engagement between 
Roostum and Polawund is related 
with much spirit ; and T might give 
it as an excellent specimen of Fer- 
dousce’s descriptive powers, had I 
not already made too many quota 
tions. Roostum’s adventures with 
the Deo Ukwan succved this con- 
flict ; he is made prisoner, ts thrown 
into the sea, and provideutially es- 
capes. 

« The progress of the war is Sus 
pended to relate the adventures ol 
Feezhun and Godoorz. They are 
sent by the king agaist some wil 
boars ‘vho destroyed the surrounding 
country. Goorgeen, filled with en- 
vy against Peezhun, proposes that he 
should visit one of Afrasiab’s hunt- 
where his daughter re- 


ing seats | 
to it by ad 


sided, and excites him 
beautiful description of the Juauries 
and delights ot the piace. rev zhun 
tollows this advice, falls in jore 
she re- 


with éslrasnib SD Ascdd : arte ‘oy 
turns 
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turns it, and conceals him in her 
private apartments, where he is dis- 
coyered by Kioshooz. 

“ Tt may be worth while to com- 
yare this scene of a warrior, sunk 
into the softest luxury, with the ad- 
girable scene in ‘Tasso, between Ri- 
paldo and Armida, It is probable 
that Ferdousee passed it over in 
haste; yet we must regret that a 
poet, who is usualiv too minute, 
should have hurried over a scene 
which admitted of the highest em- 
bellishment : 

‘ He approached with hasty steps 
the house where the stranger was 
concealed, When he beheld Peez- 
hun, his indignant, blood tiowed 
quickly through his veins, He saw 
three hundred female servants play- 
ing upon the harp, singing, or drink- 
ing the purest wine. Peezhun was 
seated in the midst of them, and his 
lips seemed moist with wine. When 
Peezbun beheld him at a distance, 
he trembled at his approaching fate, 
he telt the uttmnost vexation at his 
helpless situation.’ 

‘* How greatly superior is the de- 
scription in Lasso ; 


‘There sat Armida on a flowery bed, 


Her wanton lap sustain’d the hero's 
head : 

Her op'ning veil her evry bosom 
show'd, 

Loose to the fanning breeze her tresses 
flow'd ; 

A langour seem'd diffus’d o’er all her 
frame, 

And every feature glow'd with am’rous 
flame. 


The pearly moisture on her beauteous face 
improv'd the blush, and hei,hten’d ev'ry 


grace ; 

Her wand’ ring eyes confess'd a pleasing 
fire, 

And shot the trembling beams of soft 
desire, 

Now fondiy hanging o'er, with head de- 
clin’d, 

Close to his face her lovely cheek she 
join’d ; ; 


amu of Ferdousee. 
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While o'er her charms he taught his loots 

to rove, 

drank, with carer 

draughts of love. 

Now benaine Gown enraptur’d, as he lies, 

She hiss’ bis vermil ups and swimming 
eyes: 

Till from his «mest heart 
sigh, 

As if to her's the pa: 

All this, &e. &c.’ 

Hoo e's Tasso, b 14, p. 126. 


And thirst, new 


he heav'd a 


ae soul would fly. 


* Goorzecn, upon his return to 
court, is suspected of haying behav- 
ed ureacherously towurds Peczhun. 
Noostuin disguised as a merchant, 
sets out in search of him ; and meet- 
Ing with Afrasiab’s daughter, learns 
the place of his continement. Roos- 
tum, after yanquishing the son of 
Ukwan Deo, releases his captive 
friend. 

‘Lhe thread of the war is again 
resumed, and an account is given of 
the deteat, in single combat, of the 
twelve champions of Tooran. It 
ends with the deteat and death of 
Peeran, who dies like a brave and 
honourable warrior. —[n some parts 
it resembles the fall of Hector or of 
Turnus ; but Peeran refuses to purs 
chase his lite with disgrace : 

‘The comimanders of the two 
armies approached each other in the 
bloody field. They measure an 
equal distance from: the two armies ; 
their hearts rage with mutual anger, 
They attack each other with the 
sword, the poign ird, and the noose. 
Clouds ot dust, innume- 
\ iliy , obscure the sky. The 
manifested ite 


raised by 
rapje Ca 


wilh of heaven now 


self; misfortune attended upon the 
TPooran army. The battle proves 
unfavourable to the ‘Lurks: Fortune 
shiues propitiously on the arms of 
Persia. When tate lowers, whence 
are we fo exper t assistunce ? Peeran 
beheld the approaching disasters, 
and recoguized the wall of heaven $ 
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but he persevered undaunted, and 
combated against fortune. They 
both resort to the bow : their arrows 
fly as thick as leaves, driven by the 
autunmal blast, fall from the bend- 
ing tree. Godoorz chooses an ar- 
row which would pierce the hardest 
iron: he drew it with an unerring 
aim ; the arrow flew, and pierced 
the breast-plate of the horse; he 
staggered, and fell to the ground. 
Peeran fell under his charger, and 
his arm was broken by the fall. He 
rose ; fate now hovered near him; 
be saw that he could not escape the 
will of Providence. He fled, be- 
fore Godeorz towards a hill, but 
with difficulty and with pain. He 
yeaches the hill, and trusts that Go- 
doorz will relinquish the pursuit.— 
Godoorz beheld him, and Jaments 
his fallen state. He saw that For- 
tnne was to al] equally faithless: per- 
petually on the watch to do harm. 
He cried out! O illustrious chief ! 
why do you fly on foot ? Do you fly 
from me as the game of the forest ? 
Where is your army, O commander 
of nobles? Ne one comes to your 
assistance, I see not a friend near 
you. What has become of your 
strength and bravery ; your weapons, 
your glory, and grest gifts? You 
were the support of Afrasiab, but 
the son ot his glory declines, For- 
tune has turned from you, do not 
expect assistance. Beg for quarter, 
and allow me to carry you before 
my king. He will receive you gra- 
ciously ; for, like me, youare old, 
and your hair is silver. Peeran 
broke out, Do not expect it; do 
not suppose that I will exchange my 
character for so much infamy. Do 
you conceive I could live, and be 
esteemed a coward? I was born to 
die, and it is given you to destroy 
me. Every one tells me, that how- 
ever rich or happy, we still must die. 
We caunot escape death ; but I shall 


not be accounted triminal Sor being 
mortal. Godoorz makes a circuit of 
the hill, but he returns faint and 
disappointed. He dismounts and 
Erasps his shield. He climbs the 

ill, pondering on the will of Hes. 
ven. He ascends the hill with ¢ 
quick pace, advancing the shield be- 
fore him, and shaking his spear, 
Peeran beholds him at a distance, 
and springs from his stony seat. As 
he approached, he throws his poig- 
nard, which wounds the vstd 
chief. Godoorz, pained by his 
wound, gives way to his burstin 
rage. He launches his spear, whick 
penetrates the armour of Peeran, It 
preserves its course, and fixes itself 
in his liver. Poeran utters 2 grosn ; 
his sight becomes obscure; the 
blood gushes from his mouth, and 
his soul issyes out at the same 
tine." 

** Ferdousce now commences upon 
the war between Ky Khoosreo and 
Afrasiab. Jt bas been usual to su 
pose Ky Khoosroo, the Cyrus of the 
Greeks ; not on account of any great 
similarity betweea the two charac- 
ters, but because they are said to 
have lived about the same time. | 
reserve my renyarks upon this sub- 
ject for a futyre opportunity. I shall 
only naw observe, that the first tune 
we find Khoosroo at the head of his 
army, his force is composed of levies 
froma Bagdad, Arabia Felix, and 
Ardbeel ; and that instead of wag- 
ing war in Irak Arabee, he carnes 
his arms across the Amu, or )xus, 
into Turkestan, or independent Tar- 
tary. 

“ Ky Khoosroo, finding that the 
enemy was nearly subdued, resolves 
upon enjoying the fame of van 
quishing a prostrate rival. He ad- 
yances towards Tooran, and Afrasiad 
prepares to oppose hun on the banks 
of the Oxus. He crosses this river, 


penetrates into Turkestan, and ob- 
| liges 
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being figes Afrasiab to sue for peace. He not persuade myself to Icave the 
‘uit of reyects all terms of aecommodation, reader in ignorance of the fate of 
t and slays Shydu, the son of Afrasiab,in Roostum. Atter the death of Ky 
+ and single combat, and defeatsthe Turks Khoosroo, he continues in the great- 
3 the in a geveral engagement. Afiasiab est favour with Kishtasp, and de- 
Hea. flies, and Ky Khoosroo pursues him. stroys Isfundeear, the son of this 
th @ Another action is fought, which prince, who had rebelled against his 
d be. proves equally fatal to the Turks; father. This story is related at great 
aT and Afrasiab makes another effort to length, and with great spirit : but I 
ance, rocure peace. Fle ofters to pur- have already exceeded the limits of 
As chase it by the cession of Cheen and = my design, and must pass it over 
a Macheen; but Ky Khoosroo persists in silence. Roostum is driven to 
rable in the savage pleasure of prosecut- the greatest extremity, and is ob- 
his ing his revenge. ‘Lhe fort of Gung liged to rely upon the assistance of J 
he is taken by assault. Afrasaib makes the Seemoorgh. She furnishes him or 
hic his escape, and continues to make with one of her feathers, which he i ii 
» Tt many gallant efforts to harass the fixes upon one of his arrows, and } ; 
tself enemy's army. He, at length meets discharges it against Isfundeear. ba 
en ; with a complete overthrow, and is ‘The arrow pieces through both his ae 
the obliged to conceal himself in aca- eyes. This is the last memorable if i 
end yer from the pursuit of the enemy. action of this celebrated warrior, as 
ame He is discovered, and brought before His brother, Shughad, conspires i 
Ky Khoosroo. Ky Khoosroo insults aguinst him; and contrives that he 
pon the captive monarch with a mockery shall tall into a pit which he had py 
and of his own justice, and gives a me- purposely filled with spears, and nf 
_ morable example of it, by murder- other sharp pointed weapons. He a 
the ing the helpless king with his own falls by the hand of Roostum; but i} 
reat hand. The king might attect to re- Roostum also becomes the victim of d 
ae- concile the savage barbarity of his his treachery. i | 
| to conduct, by the duty which was “‘ It would require an elaborate ie 
I imposed ypon him, of destroying work to give a just criticism of the 1h 
ab- his father's murderer. Afrasiab was Shah Namu ; my aim is but a faint hi 
al! his grandtather ; and (although led sketch. ‘The poctry of the Shah ihe 
ine away by Kurshooz), had behaved to Namu is undoubtedly original ; ne | I 
jus Seeavush in a hospitgble and princely other Persian poet (as far as ] know) hay, 
K's manner. has attempted this species of com- | ii) 
nd “ Ky Khoosroo confers the gO- position. Vhe Shah Namu is more ' 
iS vernment of ‘looran upon Jihoom, yemarkable tor its strength than its } 
on ] the son of Afrasiab; and after a sweetness; although itis in many i : 
aS. ; reign of sixty years, retires from the parts as harmonioys as the versificae i 
ie government aud dies. Zal and Roos- tion of Jamee. Ip a work of suck Pei S| 
| tum still maintain the honour of the great Jength, there will doubtless be PP ie 
he Persian arms ; Godoorz, ‘loos, and anumber of faulty lines, many of i j | 
es Pureeboorz and Geo, unfortunately them evidently composed for the ea 
- perish in the snow. suke of the verse. In many in- 
"  T might be excused noticing any stances the poct ts tedious and unin- 
b other part of the Shah Naimu, as, if teresting, particularly in his account ' 
a it be considered an epic poem, it of the discovery of Ky Khoosroo. } 
£ Must be supposed to end upon the He is often teo minute ; and, by a | 
é | destruetion of Afrasiab; but I caq- maaking description particular, makes { j 
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it ridiculous: An example. of this 
may be given ‘in. his: description 
of the son of Ukwan Deo ; which, 
instead of expressing “his inymense 
size by some bold figure, gives us his 
exact measure ° 


‘He was ope hundred yards high and 
twerty broad.” 


“ Notwithstanding this enormous 
height, Roostum contrives (we do 
not learn how) to cut of his head 
with a stroke of his scimitar, 

‘* Tam not aware that Ferdousee 
intends to inculcate any. peculiar 
precept of morality; he seldom, 
however, omits an opportunity of 
making many moral reflections on 
the instability of life, and of human 
enjoyments ; 


“As the bright sun around his orbit 
moves, 

And the pale moon within her orbit 
roves, 

So life goes on; then mourn not tran- 
sient fate, 

Five hundred years this monarch rul’d in 
state, 

Yet death his glory clos’d : though high 
in power, 

Though fortune smil’d on each propiti- 
ous hour, 

He dicd like thee. Let not ambition fire, 

Nor the vain trappings of the world de- 
sire. 

Ah! let not grief, my son, disturb your 
breast, 

Short is our period, ne'er completely 
blessed ! 

Feranuk could not know a future king, 

A future hero from her loins would 
spring. CHAMPION, 


“If I behold the mirror of the world, 

Its wiles, its baubles, playings, are un- 
forl’d: 

And. does desire of life the soul per- 
vade? 


On the Shah Naw of Ferdousee. ° 


“Think that death soon will | 
the shade. mane 
All the world gives, how soon she takes 
away! 
For one short hour she beams with tran- 
sicni ray, 


Though coral form’d thy doors, of what 
__-avail?.. 

All fall alike in death's surrounding pale. 

Though poor, though humble, though a 
mighty King, 

Death makes you equal in his equal wing. 

Here joy and sorrow in oblivion 

Ambition glows uot! grief forgets te 
weep! 

Cuamrton. 


** The poets who have succeeded 
Ferdousee have borrowed largely 
of him ; but’ the pure fountain ef 
the Shah Namu has been strangely 
defiled: nor have his own waters 
escaped from pollution. Two or 
three Shah Nanus are at least re- 
quisite to be able to read his works 
with any degree of accuracy. or sa- 
tisfaction. ‘the works of Ferdousee, 
if not snatched from their appreach- 
ing fate, will be rendered useless by 
the folly and ignorance of his tran- 
scribers. Ferdousee informs us, that 
the Shah Namu contains 60,000 
couplets ; but I doubt whether 
there be a copy which Coes not con- 
tain either more or less than this 
number of verses. Ferdouse¢e was 
praised, and patronised by princes ; 
but their protection could only se- 
cure him from the vengeance of 
Mahmood ; it remains for the pre- 
sent age to rescue him from the 
hands of barbarous Katibs, and, by 


printing an accurate copy of his ; 


work, to perpetuate the fame of the 
sublimest Persian poet, 


On 
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(From Dr. Hive’s Account of 'the Lire and Wrerrincs of Day Be vty: 


at 

“ FIER viewing the: senate,’ itself by operating upon tach, and 
le. the bar, ‘and the pulpit, as. renders both sabservietit to one cot 
; fields for the display of eloquence, imwonend. ft givés permanence tw 
ig: apd mnarking the dithculties pecus the emoudn, that would be otherwise 

liar toeach, it may be proper toes- transient, and eherey to the convic- 
te tablish a standard tor judging of the von, that must stinnulatg an-agent by’ 

preacher's merit, when called to intuencing his will. ' 

practise his art. There are certain “* Iu order to prodzuce an effect so f 
a great tules in composition, by which dithcult and momentous, every part 
) discourses of every kind are regu- of a sermon must be composed with 
‘A lated, aad which those distinguished care. Though a man of gevius 
. for. rhetorical talents never neglect. shews himselt even in a production 
f There are others which, when duly that’ is hasty, yet he wounds the 
. observed, constitute more imme- discerning critic, who catches the 
a diately the beauty of sermons, and least defect, and perceives its cause. 
” which lead to eminence in that very His audience is often blamed, when 
: delicate species of writing. A suc- the fault is not theirs. Had the 
cessful preacher must feel precisely fules of his art been observed, he 
. the nature of the duty required of might have summoned the attention 

him. This duty, if preperly ap- which.they would have been willing 
y prehended, will be understood tobe to yield. He might have done so, 
‘ both arduous and interesting. It indeed, by meansof which they were 
) supposes the person undertaking it unconscious, and exhibited a species 
. ta combat propensities not easily of skill the more meritorious, that it 
: resisted, and to mortify the pride of was unperceived. 
man, by holding out to bim a just, ‘“* Phe ability of the preacher is’ 
' though an humbling picture. He perhaps never put to a severer test, 
| who flatters the prejudices, or exte- than when he begins to address Hiv’ 
' huates the vices of his audience, is audience. Every ear be finds then 
, a traitor to the cause which he es- open, and every mind unoccupied, 
hy pouses. Though the avowed friend He has to court the attention of his 
| otvirtue, he is its secret enemy; hearers, without seeming to obtrude™’ 
: and he seeks the favour of others, himself upon it. He must appear 
| at the expence of every thing valu- the friend of those whom be ad- # 
| able to himself. ; dresses, and less anxious to exhibit * 





“ But it is the business of the — skill in bis art, than to promote their 3 
preacher, wot only to deter others interest. His subject must be Leld * 
from the commission of what is evil, forth as important, und such, at the 
but also to persuade themtothe prace same time, as may be easily and 
tee of what is good. Withaview to shortly discussed. The docility of” 
impress his doctrines upon their his hearers must be secured by the * 
hearts, he must appeal totheir under- removal of every  prepossession”™ 

 Mbdings, Genuine eloquence shews apainst the poiat which he means te 
Cotabh oly. 
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establish. fis mariner ought to be 
calm and dispassionate. Far from 
striking @ note ut the outset which 
he cannot afterwards reach, he must 
conceal and keep in reserve those 
wers, by whicl: he is to animate 
is audience. In the introductions 
of Demosthenes, the orator almost 
forgets himself, and presses forward 
to the business with an ardour, which 
he seems often unable to check. 

‘« In the division of his discourse, 
the preacher gives a specimen of his 
talents as a logician. ‘The distribu- 
tion must be so conducted, that no- 
thing essential is omitted, and no- 
thing superfluous introduced. Each 
part, of course, stands clear of the 
rest, however nearly allied to them. 
The subject must be exhausted by 
the parts, into which it is divided ; 
and all the points of consequence 
should appear to have been at once 
in the speaker’s eye. ‘lhe simplest 
of these should take place of those 
that are complex; so that, by the 
regularity of their arrangement, the 
whole becomes luminous, A divi- 
sion thus conducted pleases the dis- 
cerning, and arrests their notice. It 
is the surest ineans also of informing 
the ignorant, who sutler from the 
confusion of superticial instructors. 
It rests on those first principles of 
reasouing which all inherit from na- 
ture, though they are improved by 
few. 

** When the preacher is ealled to 
relate, which is seldom the case, his 
narration should be distinct and con- 
cise. Men would withhold their 
attention trom what his duluess em- 
barrasses, and would grudge also to 
Have it needlessly prolonged. The 
same rules, which are his guides 
when he relates, should be so like- 
wise when he explains. His style 
shoul) be simple and correct, and 
weido: avy ornament that might di- 
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vert the hearer’s attention. 
doctrine of his text should be diss 
tinctly stated, and the slightest boun- 
dary marked by which it is sepa- 
rated from that of other texts, though 
nearly allied to it. 

“* Each of the parts of 2 sermon 
thus treated holds a distinct place, 
and presents itself in a train that 
cannot be altered. Rhetoricians talk 
also of the argumentative and the 
pathetic parts. These, however, ap- 
near rather to be qualities diffusing 
themselves over the whole, than the 
separate Constituents of a discourse, 
From no one part of it can argument 
be banished ; and an orator may see 
reason to rouse the feelings of his 
audience at very different times.— 
Informing and arranging his argue 
ments the preacher gives as clear 
proots of the correctness of his cone 
ceptions, as in dividing his discourse, 
Those drawn from topics essential. 
ly distinct, should not be blend. 
ed; and those that are similar, 
should not be set asunder. By pre- 
serving uniformity in this respect, 
confusion is avoided. Whatever 
embarrasses the hearer, diminishes 
the speaker’s power : and the genes 
ral impression is enfeebled, when 
the means, intended to excite it, are 
not duly distinguished, 

‘‘ In the arrangement of argu- 
ments, too, much art may be dis- 
played. ‘There are times when the 
most powerful should take the lead, 
and the least so should tollow.— 
There are others, when this order 
should be reversed, and when the 
speaker shotid seem to abandon 
every preliminary argument, and 
rest upon the last, Above ull things, 
he should beware of multiplying 
them needlessly. By thus seeming 
to distrust his cause, he makes others 
do so; and vain would be the at- 


tempt to balance, by the pamsber et 
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his arguments, any deficiency in their 
strength. 

« In the due management of the 
pathetic part of a discourse, more 
talent is requisite than in that of the 
argumentative. To excel in the 
turmer, delicate sensibility must be 
united with a sound understand- 
ing. This sensibility must be 
under the controul of reason, and 
must display itself only in its proper 
place. An injudicious attempt to 
rouse the feelings of an audience, 
disgusts the discerning, and produces 
on the simple no permanent effect. 
If the audience anticipates the speak- 
er's intention to move them, they 
are instantly set upon their guard. 
Afraid of becoming the dupes, they 
become the critics, of his eloquence. 
They will yield to an indirect, when 

would resistany studied attempt ; 
and they will behold with coldness 
that false animation in the speaker, 
in which they cannot participate. 

** As much art is requisite to raise 
such high emotions, so no less is re- 
quisite to preserve them in their na- 
tive vigour. The style of a pathetic 
orator will exhidit an artless simpli- 
city. He will feel too strongly the 
anunated conception which he ex- 
Cites in others, to chace those re- 
semblances which present them- 
selves to his fancy when cool, He 
will sacrifice every thing to the ob- 
ject then before him, which is to 
touch the heart. A false ornament 
he will feel to be a studied defor- 
mity, and he will keep the emotion, 
which he has had the art to excite, 
in the channel] in which he wishes 
ittorun. He, who attempts to be 
pathetic long, can never be so at all. 
A real orator allows the feelings of 
his audience to unbend, before they 
arestrained. Heleaves the tone of pas- 
sion gradually, and cautiously avoids 
the dangers of tuo hasty adescent. 


** When the preacher comes to 
his peroration, he must be careful 
to maintain the ground that he has 
acquired. He must neither end 
abruptly, nor try the patience of his 
hearers, by dwelling upon matter 
that is trivial, or foreign, Every 
conviction produced upon their un- 
derstandings, he must fortify, by 
rousing the feelings of their hearts. 
He must retire from the pulpit with 
a good grace, leaving on the minds 
of his audience an impression, that 
in his reasoning there was no so- 
phistry, and that the sole object 
of his exertion was to persaade them 
to what is good. 

‘* From the general difficulties, 
then, that attends the eloquence 
which belongs to the pulpit, and the 
art that is necessary tor composing a 
single discourse, it must!be no easy 
matter to earn the reputation of a 
distinguished preacher. He, who 
stands high in this department of 
Jetters, must have suffered and done 
much. If we examine a few of Dr. 
Blair's sermons by the rules which 
we have attempted to establish, we 
shall be the more disposed, perbaps, 
to admire what they present as ex- 
cellent, and to forgive what may 
seem to deserve censure. 

“In the ninth sermon of the third 
volume, he discourses ypon idle- 
ness,-and views this habit ina light, 
in which it is not commonly congi- 
dered, as a violation of religious du- 
ty. His text is in Matthew, xx. 6. 
and the words are, ‘ Why stand you 
here all the day idle ?’ 

‘« The view taken by Dr. Blair of 
his subject in this sermon js simple 
and natural. He proposes to prove, 
and does so incontrovertibly, that 
the idle man fails in duty to God, to 
the world, and to himself. Nothing 
extraneous appears in the discourse ; 
and though the train of ideas is con- 

ducted 
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ducted with philosophical precision, 
this seems to bé done without ef- 
fort. | oa 

‘« Father Bourdaloue, in the sixth 
sermon of ,bis seventh volume, dis- 
courses upot) idleness also trom thé 
sume sume text :--‘ Pourquoi de- 
meurez vous iei tout le Jour sans tien 


faire» Vhe French preacher views 


Lis subject inva light different from 
Dr, Blair's, and mth less consist> 
ent with logieal rule. He consis 
ders mankind as doomed to labour, 
in consequenee of the curse pro- 
nounced upon Adam: so that one 
text in scripture is nde to recom- 
mend that as a inatter of duty, 
which another holds ou: as a matter 
of necessity. ‘Lhe wealth ‘of his 
hearers, he tell them, does not re- 
lieve them trom the obligation to Ja- 
bour :-—‘* Pareeque tous les biens 
du monde ne peuvent nous sousttaire 
a la malediction du peche ; —par- 
ceque Dieu en vous donnant ces biens 
n'a jamais eu intention de deroger 
@ ses droits :—-car [obligation du tra- 
tail et la necessitéd de la mort tien- 
nent le méme rang dans les ditins 
décrets,’ 

** Tt doés not appear, that the la- 
bour entailed upon the human race 
is at all connected with that active 
exertion which by implication, is 
recommended in the text. ‘The tor- 
mer suggests punishment from the 
severity of the toil denounced against 
him, who, tor ‘his traugression, was 
in the sweat of his brow to eat his 
bread. Between zeal in business, 
and the mean indulgence of the 
sluggard, there is a wide interval ; 
and as the one suggests the tulfil- 
ment, so does the ether suggest the 
vivlation of duty. 

‘* When the learned father comes 
to what he calls his second point, he 
treats his subject with high ability. 
Hehad proved, thatman might fail in 
the duty said to be imposed upon 
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him: as a sinner, and he eves on 
prove, that he might fail in thar 
which As*attached to his particular 
situation in the world. In this Jast 
view of the subject, the two preach- 
ers coincide: The leading ideas 
seem to have occurred to both, and 
they are expressed with equal ele- 
gance and ease. | By motion and ex- 
ertiony says Dr. Blair, the system of 
being‘is preserved ip vigour. > By its 
ditterent parts always acting m'sabs 
ordination one fo afiother; the»per- 
fection of the whole is catried on. 
The heavenly bodies perpetiatly re 
volve. »Day and hight incessantly 
repeat their appointed course— 
© Aisi,’ Says the father, © royons 
nous les\clenx et les astres, qui sont 
sur noy tétes dans un mouvement pers 
petuel sans sarréte? une fois, et sans 
cesser de répandre leurs influences. 
‘** Ta the following passage, both 
preachers seem to have laid hold of 
the same idea, and to present itinex- 
press*ns-of nearly the same import. 
It holds so natural a place in each of 
the sermons, that it may have sug- 
gested itself to both; so that the 
charge of plagiarism eannot certainly 
be brought home upon the latest of 
the two writers. ‘ ‘The order and 
happiness of the world,’ says Dr. 
Blair, ‘ cannot be maintained with- 
out a perpetual circulation of aetive 
duties and offices, which menare call- 
ed upon to perform in their turn. Su- 
periors are no more independent of 
their interiors, than these infenors 
are of them. It is sometimes sup- 
posed, that industry and diligence 
are duties required of the poor alone, 
and that riches conter the privilege 
of being idle. This isso far from 
being justified by reason, how often 
soever it may obtain in fact, that the 
higher one is raised in the world, 
his obligation to become useful is 
proportionably increased. The claims 
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tiply. The sphere of his active du- 
tes widens on every hand.'—‘ Je 
pretends, says the French pre acher, 
on’ @ mesure qu’une condiiion est 
olus elew’ e, elle est plus sujette aces 
devoirs qu'on ne pe ut accomplir sans 
yne action assidue et constanie; et 
cet ici qu'il faut encore une fois que 
cous detrompiez des fausses ilées que 
cous vous avez des choses et Mune 

wrreur pernic ieuse ou le monde vous a 
pendéire pusques Q pr “ésent entretenus. 
(ur la grande erreur du monde est de 
eraire que lelévation, le rang, la di- 

enité sont aulant des droits acquis 
pour le repus, et pour la douceur de 
la vie. Mais la foi nous dit tout le 
entraire, et la raison est, que plus 
une condition est elevee, plus elle a de 
rrandes obligations & remplir.’ 

“ Bourdaloue, with the happiest 
effect, introduces the consequences 
of occasional idleness upon three dis- 
inguished characters in the Old 
Testament, and bids his hearers be- 
ware of the rock upon which they 
lit :——* Nous ne sommes ni plus 
wints que David, ni pilus eclarcs 
que Salomon, ni plus forts que Sam- 
wn, et pour vivre dans :aretraite nous 
RAPTORS pas moins et craindre les de- 
wrdres de Uoisivite, 

“The general execution of both 
sermons discovers great merit upon 
the part of those who composed 
them. In consequent e of the learned 
ther considering Jabour, in the first 

part of his discourse, as the punish- 
ment of sin, be deprived himself of 
the power of yee weing the precept 
“> edaaeal as agree able to the ac- 

dispositions o of man. It wasime- 
p nos le for the preac her to regard 

We Same exertion be aye as a penance 
“ a pleasure. Dr. Bair, again, 
oY a mor vust : and a fortunate view 
ot his subjes t, hase mploy ed the ar- 
gcument from which Bourdaloue pre- 
rudes himself, with the happiest 

Iso" 


effect. He proves, to a demonstra 
tion, that the sluggard is his own 
enemy, and that he generates and 
feeds the disease under which he 
pines. ‘ Rest,’ says he, ‘ is agrees 
able; but it is only from preceding 
labours, that rest acquires its true 
relish. When the mind is suffered 
to remain in continued inaction, all 
its powers decay. It soon languishes 
and sickens; and the pleasures, 
which it proposed to obtain from rest, 
end in tediousness and insipidity.’ 

** One of the most eloquent ser 
mons that Dr. Blair ever composed, 
is the fifth in the first volume. The 
subject of it is the death of Christ, 
and the text is taken from John, 
xvii. 1. © Jesus lift vp his eyes to 
heaven, and said, Father, the hour 
iscome.’ The object of the preacher 
is to state those great events which 
were about to take place during an 
hour, the most critical which the 
world has seen, since hours began to 
be numbered. In the subject there 
is a native dignity, of which he was 
aware, and determined to avail him- 
self. For doing so, no pompous of 
intricate method is adopted by him. 
He states six points of view in which 
this hour was interesting to the hus 
man race ; and each of these is kept 
distinct, and is beautifully illus- 
trated. 

‘© Father Massillon, in the ninth 
sermon of his sixth volume, dis- 
courses upon the same subject from 
aditferent text. His is taken from 
John, ix. 30. and the words are, 
‘ Tout est accompli.” This con- 
summation is viewed in three lights ; 
as that of justice upon the part of 
the Father ; and of malice upon that 
of men; and of love upon that of 
Christ. Though the meihed pur- 
med by the two preachers is difter- 
ent, yet each is excellent. In that 
of both there is a precision which 
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exhausts the subject, and which, at 
the same time, permits nothing ex- 
traneous to mingle with it. In the 
pathetic parts of the discourses, it is 
not easy to say which of the preach- 
ers shines most. Those flashes of 
miagination, which serve to illumi- 
nate the subject, are in both frequent 
aud vivid. No attempt is ever made 
to embellish, that does not succeed; 
and though the circumstances upon 
which the ornament rests are some- 
times different, they are judiciously 
chosen. 

‘The magnanimity of the dying 
Saviour is a point upon which the 
powers of the preachers are success- 
fully turned. Every attempt of his 
enemies to degrade, served only to 
epnoble his character: and the 
greatness of the sufferer was made 
manifest in the greatness of his sul- 
ferings. ‘ The court of Herod,’ 
says Dr. Blair, ‘ the judgment hall 
of Pilate, the hill of Calvary, were 
so many theatres prepared for his 
displaying all the virtues of a con- 
stant and a patient mind. When 
led forth to sufter, the first voice 
which we hear from him is a gene- 
rous lamentation over the fate of bis 
unfortunate, though guilty, coun- 
try: and to the last moment of his 
lite, we behold him in possession 
of the same gentle and benevolent 


spirit. Ee betrayed no symptom of 


a weak or a vulgar, of a discom- 
posed or an impatient mind, With 
all the dignity of a sovereign, he 
conferred pardon on a penitent fel- 


low sufferer. With a greatness of 


mind beyond example, he spent his 
last moments in apologies and pray- 
ers for those who were shedding his 
blood.’ 

‘ En effet,’ says Father Massillon, 
‘on sait assez que Cattente d’un tour- 
ment, qu'on voit present et inevitable, 
est towours plus cruelle que le tour- 
ment méme; et qu'on meurt dune 


manicre mille fois plus doulourense 
Bre ate fa dr 
JOS Presente dis. 
dinctement a lame du Sauveur tout ¢ 
apparel dela croix; la nuit dy Pre. 
torre; les crachats, les soufflets, leg 
Jouets, les derisions, le bois fatal. 
ces Unages affreuses la crucifient per 
avance.—Sur le Calvaire, toute la 
nature en desordre sinteressera pour 
lui: ses ennemis mémes le reconno:- 
tront pour Fils de Dieu : ici, il sory. 
Jre dans les ténébres et dans le ¢i. 
lence ; et ses plus chers disciples 
abandonnent.’ 

_ “* Passages that are equally pathe. 
tic are so extremely numerous ig 
the two sermons, that it is impos- 
sible to transcribe them. The ser- 
mons resemble each other in the 
glow and general spirit with which 
they are written, but not in their 
particular parts. While the powers of 
the two preachers may be judged of 
by the ability with which each bas 
acquitted himself upon the same 
subject, it does not appear that Dr. 
Blair has borrowed an idea from his 
predecessor. The animation with 
which he has composed this sermon 
comes nearer that of French ser- 
mons in general; but when he 
chuses to rise above his ordinary le- 
vel, he needs no foreign aid to sup- 
port him. Full of his subject, he 
seems to have had abundance of mat- 
ter suggested by his own invention. 
Every striking circumstance is col- 
lected to heiehten the splendour ot 
the cescription, and to support the 
intrinsic dignity of his theme, The 
unaffected ardour of the speaker does 
hot prevent him from seeing and 
pursuing the clearest method. lu the 
method itself there are no signs of 
labour ; and its adoption seems Da 
tural to those who would themselves 
have been incapable of forming I. 
As the best possible arrangement & 
laid hold of without edfort, _ 
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gt is seccessfully expended in con- 
cealing the art that is actually em- 
ployed. 7 ; 

“ In the third sermon of the 
third volume, Dr. Blair treats of the 
proper improvement of time, His 
text is taken from Genesis, xlvii. 8. 
¢And Pharaoh said unto Jacob, 
how old art thou ?’ He considers 
this question as suggesting to every 
person, to whom it may be put, 
three different portions of his lite, 
the past, the present, and the tu- 
wre. He proposes to cousider the 
manner in which we ought to be 
aifected, by attending to each of 
these periods ; aud, with his usual 
judgment, arranges his observations 
with such correctness, as to carry 
bis readerconstantly along with him. 

“ The first observation, under the 
first head, is so exceedingly obvious, 
that it seems to have been hardiy 
vecessary to make it. § Accordog 
to the progress which we have made 
inthe journey of life, the field which 
past years present to our review will 
be more or less extensive.” ‘ihe 
justice of this remark is scen iutui- 
twely, like that of an axiom. It 
must strike every body to be true 
that can think at all, yet nothing can 
be founded upon it as a first prin- 
ciple in science. It dues not ap- 
pear, that, in this part of the dis- 
course, any remark drops trom the 
preacher that is striking of uncorp- 
mon. No thought seems to have 
been borrowed ; but few, if any, 
Carry the character of vieour and 
originality. x 

The following use of the werd 
: Shi fic ant does not appear to be eh- 
Urely pure. © We smile at our for- 
mer Violence, and wonder how such 
things could have ever appeared so 
aguificant and great.’ ‘The teri 
cehotes, properly the power of sug- 
esting, or betukeniag, something 
et €xpressed, and is, of course, in- 
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applicable to those things said to be 
the subject of wonder. Dr, John- 
son tells us, that the compounded 
word insignificant does not, with the 
strictest propriety, denote unimpor- 
tant, though good authorities seem 
to sanction this use of it. He de- 
cures the simple term, in a contrary 
acceptation, to be a low word, and 
does not produce one igstance-with 
a view to support it. 

«« Father Massillon has a sermon, 
in his sixth volume, upon the same 
subject, from Matthew, vii. 33. 
‘ Je suis encore avec vous un peu de 
temps.’ The method adopted by 
thetwo preachers isditferent; though 
in the second head of the two ser- 
mons, there is aconsiderable simila- 
rity in the sentiment. Both con- 
demn that restless bustle in which 
most men spend their lives, and ree 
cormmend the exclusion of those su- 
perfluous avocations which consume 
it unprofitably. The business of a 
Cliristian is held forth to be, not that 
of filling up every moment with use- 
less engagements, but of regulating 
the distribution of time as reason 
and religion direct. A wise man, it 
is said by both, while he neglects 
none of his duties, tries io ascertain 
which are the most important, and 
to these in particular he bends his 
attention. By performing every of- 
fice of life in its due place and sea- 
son, le suflers no pot Won of time to 
escape without profit. By estab- 
lishing a system to which he rigidly 
adheres, be multiplies bis days by 


living much in little tume. 


‘* Nothing appears in this part of 
Dr. Blair’s sermon which Massillon 
baa not said before him ; and in the 
execution throughout, it should 
seem the French preacher has rather 
the advantage. 

‘* One of the most elaborate sere 
mons that Dr. Blair ever composed, 
is the fourth in the first volume — 
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His text is in First Corinthians, xiii. 
12. ‘ For now we see througha 
glass darkly.’ Ilis object is to jus- 
tify the divine wisdom and goodness, 
in giving us but an imperfect know- 
ledge of a future state. The nature 
of the subject evidently requires a 
greater reach of thought, than most 
writers of sermons are capable of; 
and few men, in any department of 
literature, perhaps, could unite the 
depth which is necessary for inves- 
tigating on abstruse points with the 
elegance of expression which shone 
forth in this preacher. 

‘The introduction is composed 
with such art, as just to unfold the 
matter to be traced, without antici- 
pating what might be needed to sup- 

rt the argument when begun.— 
Lhe preacher commences hisinquiry 
with a becoming solemnity, and 
seems aware of the difficulties be- 
fore him. He, in his own language, 
attempts humbly to trace the rea- 
sons why, though permitted to know 
somewhat of the eternal world, we 
are permitted to know only in part ; 
and his purpose is announced with 
sufficient clearness, without adopt- 
ing any method, or reguler division 
into heads. 

« Although the obscurity in which 
we are involved, as to the future 
state of man, bears a strict analogy 
to what prevails ia other parts of re- 
ligion, both natural and revealed, 
yet upon this analogy no argument 
is founded. The sceptic is called 
upon to correct what he feels amiss, 


and to state the precise measure of 


information that would remove his 
complaints. Upon a fuller display 
of the celestial happiness than that 
given us in the gospel, it is argued, 
that the powers of man, as an active 
being, would cease to be exercised. 
Earthly concerns would not then 
engage his attention. No object 
would kindle the spirit of enter- 
prize, or urge the Land of industry. 
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Man would sojourn upon the earth 
like a melancholy exile, and Jen. 
guish in a situation, in which the 
objects around him are viewed with 
indifference, and deemed unworthy 
of his notice. 

*““ Such a change as the seeptic js 
supposed to desire, is, for areu- 
ment’s sake, allowed to take place. 
The immediate consequence is, how. 
ever, that man, with the scene ip 
which he is toact his part, would be 
changed. The conftict between 
faith and sense, between conscience 
and desire, between present plea- 
sure and future good, would cease, 
Were there no difficulties to sur- 
mount, it is shewn, there could be 
no progress towards perfection. 
Fluman life would be no longer that 
state of discipline which is to me- 
liorate the character of man, and te 
fit him: to become an inhabitant of 
heaven. ‘The presumptuous wish of 
the sceptic, if gratified, only changes, 
without improving, the purposes of 
his Creator. He proves mvolunts 
rily the wisdom, of God, whomade 
the world, and the folly of that 
fan who vainly attempts to amend 
it. Asmuch light, it is said, iS let 
in Upon us, as our unripened powers 
can bear, It is enough to stimulate 
our desire of a state that is better, 
aud not so much as to make us ne- 
glect the concerns of Uat which is 
present. Supposed blemishes, then, 
in our moral constitution, are real 
perfections ; and the defects coin- 
plained of in the works of God, 
arise froin a disease in the eye that 
beholds them. 

«* It is hardly possible to conceive 
4 gubtle discussion more correctly 
stated, or more logically carried 00. 
‘The composition 1s as elegant as the 
subject will bear. Sull, however, 
the great beauty of the sermon hice 
in the argumentative, 
predominant part of It. 
attempt had been fecue, 
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for its object to justify the decree of 
Providence, it would have been 
worthy of him who makes it, The 
uncommon ability displayed, adds 
infinitely to its merit; and every 
reader must be pleased to see such 
talents as the Almighty seldom be- 
sows, vindicating his ways against 
the cavila of those, by whom they 
ae blamed, because they are not 
understood. 

‘There is perhaps no one of Dr. 
Blair's sermons which is more cha- 
racteristic of his manner of preach- 
ing, than that upon gentleness. For 
writing on sucha subject, indeed, he 
was particularly fitted, Possessing 
in an uncommon degree that gen- 
tleness which he delineates, he had 
only to look into his own mind, and 
logive a transcript of what he saw 
there. ‘The sermon is the sixth in 
the first volume, and the words of 
the text are from Jamies iii, 17. 
‘The wisdosa that is from above is 
gentle.’ 

“ Tn the introduction the preacher 
does nothing more than state the 
importance of his subject, and the 
reasons by which he was led to te- 
commend it to the attention of his 
hearers, ‘Lhe virtue of gentleness, 
he tells us, does not hold its due 
place in the estimation of men, 
Though one which, as christians, 
we are beund to cultivate, yet it is 
degraded by many into a mere ex- 
ternal accomplishment, and congi- 
dered as a mask for covering what is 
offensive in manners. With a view 
f0 correct such false notions, Dr. 
Blair proposes to explain the nature 
of the virtue, and oflers some argu- 
ments to recoiamend, and some di- 
rections to facilitate, the practice 
of it. 

“The virtue of gentleness is de- 
fined with uncommon precision. It 
8 distinguished from that passive 
aMmMeness, and unlimited complais- 
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ance, which form the character of 
a sycophant, and which are destruc- 
tive of every thing like steadiness of 
principle, It is described as that 
branch of charity which makes us 
unwilling to give pain to any of our 
brethren. ‘There is no particular 
period at which its exercise is more 
proper than another. It should dit- 
fuse itself habitually over our whole 
behaviour, and regylate both our 
speech and our actions. 

“« After separating gentleness from 
that meanness of spirit which is une 
worthy of aman, Pr. Blair distin- 
guishes it from that artifical courtesy 
which is learned in the school of 
the world, As this last has not its 
seat in the heart, it can never render 
external. manners pleasing. It is 
the snare employed by the artful, 
when they mean to entrap the un- 
wary, aad the cloak of the unfeeling, 
when they would disguise their in- 
trigues against the innocent and un- 
suspicions, ‘l'rue gentleness, on the 
other hand, is said to be a native 
fecling, heightened and improved 
by principle. It is as unwilling to 
intlict, as it is ready to heal, a wound. 
While it seeks to please, it is un- 
willing to dazzle, and conceals every 
ground of superiority which might 
be oppressive to those bencath it. 

‘€ ‘The practice of gentleness is re- 
commended, trom considering the 
duty which we owe to God. That 
greatness, which is conspiccous in 
his works, is softened by the view 
which he has given of himself in his 
word. In the character of our Sa- 
viour, NO point is so prominent as 
his genileness and condescension. 
In his access, he was easy; in his 
manners, simple; in his answers, 
mild. Do we pretend respect for 
his religion, while we indulge that 
harshness and severity which are so 
contradictory to its genius? If so, 
we may retain the christian name, 
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but we have abandoned the christian 
character. 

‘* The practice of gentleness is re- 
commended, also, from considering 
the relation we bear to one another. 
As society is essential to human hap- 
piness, gentleness is the duty which 
man owes toman. The contemp- 
tuous and hard-hearted revolt against 
their own nature, by foolishly re- 
fusing to others those attentions 
which they may be obliged to solicit 
in their turn, It is in the ordinary in- 
tercourse of life that gentleness 
shews itself. Great situations call 
for great virtues; but the virtue re- 
commended is formed and support- 
ed, not by unfrequent acts, but by 
daily exertions. 

‘* Lastoft all, the practice of gen- 
tleness is recommended trom the 
consideration of our own interest, 
It isthe quality which makes a man 
rise in the world without struggle, 
and flourish without envy. One 
of this description enjoys a tranquil- 
lity that is never disturbed. View- 
ing with indulgence the omissions 
ot the careless, the follies of the im- 
prudent, and the levity of the fickle, 
he retreats as into the calmness of 
hisown spirit, and allows the cur- 
rent of life to hold its course. 

‘« The practice of gentleness is 
facilitated, by examining our own 
character, and learning what indul- 
gence we mayneed. How can we 
entreat that forbearance from heaven 
which we deny one another? Can 
we look for clemency from our 
judge, when we refuse it to our bre- 
thren ? We are to reflect, too, on 
the trivial nature of those objects, 
which often excite contention. When 
the cause of animosity is gone, its 
effects often remain; and had vio- 
lence been restrained for a moment, 
these effects had never existed. We 
are, above all things, to regard this 
world as but a state of passage, and 
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keep at a due distance from those 
grating objects which every wher 
surround us. Our minds will then 
become calm and sedate, and we 
shall treat with the mildness of q 
superior nature, what in little minds 
would call forth the bitterness of 
passion. 

** As the sentiment is more than 
ordinarily correct in this sermon 
sois the language. Both flow with 
uncommon ease, and mark strongly 
the author's distinguished talents 
for the eloquence of the pulpit. At 
the beginning of bis last head he 
says, * We are rigorous to offences, 
and unfeeling to distress.’ The pu- 
rity of the expression, ‘ rigorous to 


offences,’ may be doubted. The. 


term offenders seems the proper cor- 
relative to rigorous. The unifor- 
mity of the antithesis, besides, might 
have been equally well preserved by 
opposing the participle distressed to 
the adjective unfeeling, and the 
whole would have stood thus :‘ We 
are rigorous to oflenders, and un- 
teeling to the distressed.’ 

** Under the same head there isa 
simile, in which the resemblance 
seems to be rather far pursued.— 
‘ Fasily, and from the smallest 
chink, the bitter waters of strife are 
let forth: but with difficulty 1s 
their course restrained; and when 
once they begin to flow, they never 
failto poison his cup, who was the 
first to give them passage.’ The 
purpose of the comparison appears 
to be served by the two first clauses 
of this sentence, in which the waters 
are said to be obeying their natural 
Jaw. Inthe third, a new concep 
tion is introduced, and, by a motion 
in these waters not easily understood, 
they are conceived to punish the 
person said to have first given them 
passage, and to be then doomed to 
drink them. ae 
‘ Though some objection “4 
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ie brought to this figure, yet others 
inthe sermon will bear the closest 
examination. The condition of the 
erth, if gentleness were banished 
from it, is beautifully described :— 
‘The solitude of the desert were 
prefer rable to it. 
arring elements in chaos; the cave, 
where subterraneous winds cantend 
androar; the den, where serpents 
hiss, and beasts of the forest howl, 
would be the only proper represen- 
tations of such assemblies of men.’ 

“ When the preacher is talking 
of the habitual influence of gentle- 
ness, he with great vicour and deli- 
cacy of imagination, tells us, ‘ That 
its exertions must not be like the 
blaze of the comet, but regular in 
its returns, like the light of day ; 
not like the aromatic gale, whic h 
sometimes feasts the sense, but like 
the ordinary breeze, which fans the 
air, and renders it healthful.’ ‘The 
beauty of these comparisons must 
strike every reader, A squeamish 
critic may perhaps find fault with 
the expression, ‘ fans the air.’ As 
the air is the fanning substance, it is 
not easy to see how it 1s to oper: ite 
upon itself. That which receives 
and resists the agitation, however 
gentle, must be understood to be 
grosser thanthe fluid which under- 
goes it, ‘Take this sermon upon 
the whole, however, and it ny 
well be regarded as a masterpiece 
inits way, and as one of the best 
that ever came trom the pen of its 
tlegant author. 

“ The twelfth sermon of the fifth 
volume was the last Dr. Blair com- 
posed for publication, though not 
the last in the volume of which it 
forms a part. Nothing, either in 
the sentiment or consposition, be- 
trays any failure in his powers. ‘The 
sime virtuous sensibility and dis- 
cernment of the human character, 
whieh marked his « arly, marks also 
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The conflict of 





his advanced years. He retained to 
the last the art of instructing, and 
even reproving, the thoughtless, and, 
at the same time, of convincing 
them tbat he was really their friend. 

‘The sermon to which we now 
refer has its text in Proverbs xiv. 13. 
‘ Even in laughter the heart is sor- 
rowful ; and the end of that mirth 
is heaviness.’ 

“The intention of the preacher 
is to prove, that those who propose 
to themselves the unlimited enjoy- 
ment of pleasure, mistake the na- 
ture of human life, and the condi- 
tion upon which it was bestowed ; 
that they vainly attempt to counter- 
act the decree of Providence, and to 
render their state upon earth what it 
was never desicned to be. For this 
purpose he considers, in the first 


place, the obvious consequences of 


a life of dissipation, upon health, 
fortune, and character. ‘lhe first, 
he tells us, the most valuable of all 
human blessings, is readily sacri- 
ficed at the shrine of pleasure ; and 
hence, iflife is not shortened, comes 
the debilitated body, and the pre- 
mature oldage. No fortune, how- 
ever afiluent, can resist the effects 
of profusion in those, by whom pru- 
dent oconomy is disdained as a 
Incan attention, ‘They become the 
prey ot the crafty, who fatten on 
their spoils, and see nothing remaine 
inv tothem but the ruins ofa broken 
fortune. As the character of the 
dissipated man is necessarily conspi- 
cuous, it is marked at once, and 
rigorously oe The re- 
speetable and the grave smile at his 
tollies, and avoid his company. He 
this either dwindles into insigni- 
ficanee, or shines in those fashion- 
able assemblies ouly, in which it is 
a disgrace to be seen. 

‘*If dissipation be thus ruinous 
tothe external condition, it is shewn 
inthe next place, to be no less so to 

the 
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the morals of ‘men. The sceds of 
virtue are soon destroyed by those 
insidious steps with which the love 
of pleasure advances. Nothing is 
regarded but present enjoyinent, 
and plans of improving on that en- 
joyment in future. Then is the 
creditor defrauded, the tenant is 
racked, and friends are plundered. 
Recourse is had to the gaming table, 
as the Jast means of supplying un- 
bounded expence. To how many 
bad passions, and how many base 
arts, does this give rise ? The wretch 
that sits down at this fatal table, full 
of eagerness and hope, rises haggard 
and forlorn, cursing his fate, and 
threatening, perhaps, to end that 
existence, which is odious even to 
himself. 

‘* Besides, the pleasures of the 
dissipated are never found to be un- 
mixed. That sense of propriety, 
which is borne down by passion, 
though it cannot guide them to what 
is right, still makes them sensible of 
their doing wrong. ‘That consci- 
ence, whichis too feeble to direct, 
ig still able to sting them. In the 
midst of their riot, spectres haunt 
their imagination, and poison their 
joys. ‘The very portraits of their 
ancestors seem to frown on that li- 
centious waste, which scatters the 
fortune which their virtues had ac- 
quired. 


«¢ Last of all, dissipation is shewn 


to be unsuitable to the condition of 


pan, aba injurious to society, The 
mirth of the licentious forces the 
widow and the fatherless to weep, 
To supply their oppressive demands, 
families are driven from theif habi- 
tations, and consigned to poverty. 
The poor murmur when the rich 
revel in wasteful excess, and issue 
from their homes, prepared, by those 
wetended friends who would mis- 
Pead them, for every evil work. 

‘¢ Dr. Blair ends his seyimen with 


observing, that his admonitions re. 
fer to those in the middie, as much 
as to those in the highest ranks of 
life. The modes of amusement ep. 
joyed by the former may not be su 
refined, aad their enjoyments may 
he grosser, Amongthem, however, 
there prevails as much proportionate 
extravagance, as much rivalry in 
the competitions of Passions, as iy 
the most fashionable circles. To 
serve God, then, to attend to the 
serious cares of life, and to discharge 
faithfully the duties of our station, 
are the first concerns of ey ery good 
man; and amusement and pleasure 
are to be regarded as the relaxation, 
not as the business, of lite. 

“Dr. Finlayson, speaking of this 
sermon, in the very able, though 
short, Life of Dr. Blair, annexed to 
the last volume which he published, 
says, With much justice, that ¢ itis 
written with great diguity and elo- 
quence ; and should be regarded as 
his solemn parting admonition tog 
class of men, whose conduct is 
highly important to the community, 
and whose reformation and virtue 
he had Jong laboured nivst zealously 
to promote.’ 

*€ Though this discourse was writ- 
ten when the author was far ad- 
vanced in life, yet it discovers DOo- 
thing like a decay either of intellect, 
or of fancy. ‘The method adopted 
1S as sti in tly logical, and ihe COLIPO- 
sitions as uoiinated as ever, No 
single conception, from the begin- 
ning to the end of the sermon, ap- 
pears to be improperly introduced ; 
and each holds that exact piace 
which belong: lo it asa part al the 
whole. The comparisons, which 
are frequent, are just, and elucidate 
the subject they are meant [0 €X- 
plain. “When the purpose os - 
planatiop is served by them, tae = 
thor stops, and makes no deman 


upon the imagination of tae reader, 
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which is not willingly granted. Even 
ia those metaphors which approach 
each other in point of subject, there 
isno mixture: but the chaste ele- 
gance of the preacher makes each 
run inits own tract, however thinly 

rated from that of the rest. 
Pleasure, he tells us, not regulated 
by temperance, is no more than a 
momentary explosion, a trapsient 
gush, a torrent that comes down 
impetaously, sparkling and foaming 
ip its course, but which soon runs 
out, and Jeaves a muddy and pol- 
luted channel. The gush and the 
torrent agree in referring to the vio- 
lent emission of water, and to the 
shortness of its duration; but the 
former is confined to no channel, 
and leaves nothing oifensive when it 
is gone, 

“The Jast sermon which Dr. 
Riair composed and delivered, was 
that preached before the society for 
the benetit of the sons of the clergy. 
It was withsome ditheulty that his 
friends prevailed upon him to per- 
form this service to the church. 
Feeling the infirmities of old age, 
which had made him retire from the 
labours of his pulpit, he was afraid 
that, in this last effort, he might 


both disappoint the expectations of 


the public, and be of less use to the 
society, than other preachers then 
in the vigour of life. 

‘* In the choice of a text for the 
eccasion he appears to have been 
fortunate, It is taken from Jere- 
miah xlix, 11. * Leave thy father- 
less children, I will presei?e them 
alive, and let thy widows trust in 
me.’ ‘ 

“ Some observations upon the 
goodness of God, form the subject 
of the introduction. ‘Throughout 
the world, he says, there is no in- 
stance of mere pomp and useless 
grandeur, but every thing ministers 
to the general good, ‘lhe compas- 
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sion of the Deity, which is the exer 
cise of his goodness towards the dis 
tressed, is said to be aa atinbyte 
upon which the scriptures dweli. 
The object of the preacher is toen- 
quire, why God is pleased to repre- 
sent himself so often to us under 
this view. Such discoveries are 
said to serve two important pur- 
poses; they furnish | particular 
ground of trust in God, amidst all 
the vicissitudes of human life; and 
they exhibit the pattern of that du- 
position which we ought, in our 
measure, humbly to follow and ini- 
tate. 

‘* Compassion, under the first 
head, is said to be that attribute 
of the Almighty which gives a soft- 
ening to whatis awful in his nature, 
and fits him to be the object of our 
trust. It is in man the most bene- 
volent of his instincts ; and the be. 
lief of its existence in the Deity, 
saves us from being oppressed with 
his greatness. In the exercise of it 
among men, it is accompanied with 
painful emotions, whigh cannot exist 
in the supreme Being. In him there 
can be no struggle of. feelings, na 
fluctuation of purpose, His benig- 
nity, undisturbed by any violent 
emotion, ever maintains the same 
tranquil tenor, like the unruflled 
serenity of the highest heavens. 
The same principle which prompts 
the Almighty to regard our natural 
and external distresses, extends also 
to those that are spiritual. It was 
this which moved hun, in the work 
ofour redemption, to feel for the 
wretchedness of a tallen race. 

*€ Such a discovery of the divine 
nature not only turnishes ground of 
confidence, but is, in the second 
place, said to exhibit a pattern, 
which we are bound to imitate as 
far as wecan. We are desired to 
be merciful, as our. Father in hea. 
ven is merciful, Compassion is said 
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to be the character under which the 
Almighty chuses to be known. He 
hath taken up the cause of the dis- 
tressed, and stated himself as the 
antagonist of those that would bear 
them down. Without affections of 
benevolence, and works of mercy, 
the system established in the uni- 
verse must cease. Between the 
high and the low there is a mutual 
dependence, Each, in one way or 
other, calls on each for aid. Even 
among savage and uncultivated na- 
tions, the energy of compassion is 
felt, and its claims are recognized 
and obeyed. 

‘* Afterestablishing the two points 
laid down in his method, Dr. Blair 
comes to address his audience upon 
the subject of their meeting. In 
the 54th year of his ministry, when 
advanced age may bé supposed to 
have corrected the prejudices, and 
to have cooled the ardour of parti- 
ality, he declares his convinction, 
that there exists no where a more 
respectable and useful class of men 
than the clergy of Scotland. Ex- 
ceptions, he allows, may exist in so 
numerous ahody; but in general, 
while they edify the lowest, they ac- 
quire respect from the higher classes 
of men, The provision allowed 
them from the pubiic may raise 
them above contempt, but is inade- 
quate to the purpose of educating a 
numerous family, and giving them a 
footing inthe world. 

‘‘ With a view to stimulate the 
generosity of those who heard him, 
Dr. Blair represents an aged clergy- 
man ina situation that is not en- 
tirely ideal, but may sometimes 
exist. He desires them to figure 
such a man, surfounded with a fa- 
mily of children, to whom his chief 
care had been devoted, and in whom 
his heart had been bound up. He 
is supposed to have cheerfully ex- 
pended his scanty stores, in giving 
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all the advantage to their education, 
which his own village, or the nearest 
county town, could yield. But the 
time of preparation is finished, and 
these children have to £0 forth into 
a world which to them is unknown, 
Some of their father's friends have 
been Jaid in the dust, and others 
have become insolent through pro- 
sperity. With tears in his eves, he 
gives them his blessing as they de. 
part, and commits them to the pro- 
tection of their father’s God. How 
happy if such a voice reached him : 
—‘ Leave thy fatherless children ; 
I will preserve them alive ; and let 
thy widow trust in me.’ 

“« The preacher concludes his ser- 
mon with a short account of the so- 
ciety, and mentions the beneficent 
purposes of its managers when its 
funds shall have increased. He 
states the signal success with which 
the sons of Scots clergymen have 
filled several important departments 
of society. He bids his audience ob- 
serve, that some of the first scholars, 
lawyers, and judges, who have 
adorned the country, and of those 
who rank high in the commercial, 
the military, and the naval profes- 
sions, were born and bred under 
the humble roof of a minister. He 
tells them, that, by a seasonable ge- 
nerosity, they may be now ripening 
in secret the seeds of future genius, 
and giving the virtaous, who need 
protection, a fair advantage over 
those in whom opulence supersedes 
labour, encourages indolence, and 
perhaps fosters dissipation. 

“If we consider, that the author 
of this sermon was in the 79th year 
of his age when he composed it, 't 
must strike us to have been, eves 
in him, an extraordinary effort. 
He discovers in it a correctness ot 
thought, and an order and delicacy 
of feeling, which few men possess 
even in the. vigour of life. In his 
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introduction, he anticipates nothing 
which should be reserved for the 
body of his discourse; and thus 
chews, that his inventive talent was 
undiminished. In his division of 
his subject, he is simple and logi- 
cal; and thus shews, that he could 
yet view and arrange it with phi- 
losophical precision. In the argu- 
mentative part, he reasons forcibly ; 
and thus shews, that he knew both 
the strength of the ground he had 
seized, and the means of defending 
itfrom any attack. In the narra- 
tive part, he is concise and perspi- 
cuous ; and appears free from that 
tedious verboseness, which embar- 
rasses without elucidating, and is 
often the concomitant of old age. 
{n his peroration, he is animated 
and persuasive; and still possesses 
the art of knowing when and how 
to take leave of his audience, and 
what are the precise impressions 
that should exist when he retreats. 
‘This last exertion, then, will 
bear to be compared with some of 
the best that preceded it. If there 
is any failure in it at all, it lies in 
the part that is properly the pathetic. 
When he was a younger man, he 
might have perhaps wrought up the 
description of the aged clergyman 
taking leave of his children with 
more art, and painted with a more 
glowing pencil the feeling of both at 
this trying interview. In his beau- 
tiful sermon upon the character of 
Joseph, he is pathetic in a bigher 
degree. The feelings of the states- 
mau, and of his brethren, both be- 
tore and after he was known to 
them, are drawn by a master who 
had studied the human __ heart 
throughout all its windings. Every 
the taost delicate emotion he traces 
{0 its proper source; and we see at 
once the magnanimity of Joseph, 
and the terror of his guilty brethren, 
tempered with admiration of his 
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worth. The interview between the 
clergyman and his children, -as it 
does not exclude fictitious circun® 
stances, would Have admitted a co- 
louring which the facts related of 
Joseph, as real history-do not. Of 
course, it presented a subject that 
might have been more easily em- 
bellished, and which made a smaller 
demand upon the talents of the au- 
thor, to clothe it in its native ten- 
derness. 

“« The composition of the sermon 
is in every way worthy of its author. 
He is in it, as usual, temperate in 
the use of figures, and chaste in 
those which he adopts. His lan- 
guage is elegant and correct; so that 
nothing is to be found in it, to 
which the most squeamish critic 
could object. He is said to have 
delivered the sermon with uncom- 
mon spirit, His audience was one 
of the most numerous and respect- 
able that the country could furnish. 
Numbers assembled from all quar- 
ters, to witness the Jast exhibition 
of this celebrated preacher, and 
heard that voice with admiration, 
mixed with regret, which they were 
sure they should hear no more. 

** After considering so many ser- 
mons, which, with a few circum- 
stances only excepted, may be deem- 
ed excellent in their kind, we may 
perceive the ditferent ideas formed 
by French and English preachers, 
as to the eloquence of the pulpit. 
The French preacher generally ad- 
dresses the imagination and pas- 
sions ; rouses his audience by an 
animated harangue ; aad is at more 
pains to embellish a few thoughts 
thinly spread out, than to exhibit 
any rich variety of sentiment. The 
English preacher, on the other 
hand, who is often of a temper 
more cold and phlegmatic, tries to 
accomplish his purpose by very dif- 
ferent means. He regards his hearer 
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as an intellectual, rather than as a 
genaitive, being. Feeling his own 
metaphysical power, he may trust 
too much to that of his audience ; 
and may suppose them able to fol- 
Jaw what, iy fact, they do not ap- 
prehend. He is more anxious to 
convince than to persuade them, 
and looks for a higher and more 
permanent effect, from influencing 
the understanding than the beart. 
The French preachers complain of 
the English mode of preaching, as 
ill suited to produce its highest ef- 
fects. § Les sermons chez les An- 
glois, sont des discussions metaphy- 
siques, plus convenable a une acade- 
mie quaux assemblées populaires, 
qui se forment dans nos temples.’ 

** Between the extremes of Eng- 
Jish accuracy and French animation, 
the model of a perfect sermon is 
perhaps to be found. He whocan 
blend these together successfully, 
and in their due proportions, seems 
destined for eminence in the line of 
a preacher. As the emotions which 
he excites rests not upon feverish 
sensibility, they do not perish as 
goon as they exist. ‘They may be 
laid hold of as instruments of per- 
suasion, that are fitted to leave be- 
hind them a lasting effect. The 
person, too, whose understanding 
is thus satisfied, does not acquiesce 
in his conviction, asif it arose from 
a mathematical proof. It stimulates 
to action with a well-regulated im- 
pulse; and while it adds to the wis- 
dom of the hearer, it imparts to 
him both the desire and the power 
of turning that wisdom to the ad- 
vantage of society. 

“One great excellency of Dr. 
Blais’s sermons is, that they disco- 
ver more animation thao those of 
most of the English preachers, and 
less than those of most of the French. 
Keid as his conception and language 
wtten are, they scem to be always 
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under his controul. The ficures 
which he employs are seen at once 
to have a foundation in nature, and 
rarely is any one of them pushed 
tco far. The most vivid emotions 
which he ever excites in his hearers, 
imply no suspension of that reason 
which is required to temper them. 
His distribution of the subject js 
simple and luminous, and each sub- 
ordinate part is found to hold the 
place that strictly belongs to it, 
Dr. Blair's superior ability as a 
preacher rests perhaps upen no cir- 
cumstance so much as upon the 
knowledge he had acquired of the 
human heart. ‘This knowledge he 
earned by reading the writings of 
thosa most deeply skilled in the 
science ; not from much intercourse 
with men in the scenes of active 
lite. He could make his hearers 
perceive their characters in a light 
that was new to them. Leaving to 
others those general descriptions, 
which, being applicable almost to 
all, arrest the attention of none, 
he spoke home to_ the individual in 
the Janguage which he understood. 
He shewed himself to be not only a 
correct, but a delicate observer of 
human nature ; and by the beauty 
and the justness of his execution in 
the picture at Jarge, could reconcile 
the spectator to what would have 
otherwise shocked him. ’ 
‘© Tf in reading a French sermon 
it appears to us often florid and en- 
thusiastic, it would do so still more 
if we beard it delivered, ‘That heat 
of imagination which led the preaci- 
ers of France to employ figures of 
the boldest description, would ad- 
mit of nothing in their manner in the 
least degree cold. In their general 
method, they affect a simplicity, by 
limiting the number of divisions to 
two, or at most tothree. In the 
sequcl of the discourse, however, 
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asto break its unity by a needless 
correctness. Their affectation of 
learning is still more striking. Pas- 
gages are at times selected from the 
ancient classics, with a view to dis- 
play the preacher's erudition, rather 
than to instruct his audience. Large 
quotations from the Fathers are 
taken for the same purpose, and a 
commentary is given upon a senti- 
ment couched in an unknown lan- 
guage, which the hearers often re- 
ceive with a blind, and an unprofita- 
ble respect. 

~ Inthe use which French preach- 
ers make of passages of scripture, 

they are often not to be justified. 

They are indeed cramped in their 
choice of texts, by the custom of 
taking them from the lesson of the 
day. ~The connection between the 
text and discourse is thus inconside- 
table, and, in spite of the preacher’s 
ingenuity, it is sometimes impossi- 
ble to reconcile them. From this 
faulteven the great Massillon is not 
exempted. He tells us, that the 
spirit of God cannot become sta- 
tionary in our hearts, on account of 
their mutability ; and that, in re- 
spect to us, it isa rapid and fleeting 
spirit; ‘ un esprit rapide et pase 
sager.’ In support of this conceit, 

he quotes that passage in the Psalms, 

in Which the wind is said to pass 
over the flower of the field, and it 
8 gone. * Spiritus pertranstbit mn 
illo, et non consistet, Ps. citi. 16. 
Une should suppose, that the preacher 
Was lrere aiming at a species of wit 
very much eut of place. Though 
the Latin spiritus may denote both 
the spirit of God and the wind, yet 
this will never justify the absurd 
transferring of the text, from the 
blast in the desert to the divime in- 
fluence upon the human find. It 
Sno wonder, then, that the French 
entices comptain of their preachers 
for so childish a practice ; and that 
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they cry out, ‘ que les textes de 
Uécriture employcs par les prédicas 
teurs dowwent étre presentés sous leur 
vrai sens, et non pas tirés par force 
au suet, par des interprétations 
louches, et des allusions arbitraires? 
‘Though such scfiptural allu- 
sions até more common among the 
French than any other set of preach- 
ers, yet, even in England they were 
sometimes found to disgrace the 
dignity of the ss They give to 
a sermon an xcted smartness, 
which is not its proper character ; 
and to a preacher, also, an air of 
foppishness, that does not become 
him. An analogy that is so wona- 
tural and forced, weakens the argu- 
ment in place of supporting it. A 
judicious hearer listens with inpa- 
tience to an attempt, by which he 
understands it is meant to mislead 
him, and, because disgusted with 
one part of the discourse, he is apt 
to withhold his approbation from 
others that may really deserve it. 
‘‘In the respect now mentioned, 
Dr. Seed fails more frequently than 
the other English preachers, and 
pursues many allusions to scripture 
that are fanciful and strained. ‘Thus 
having, in his thirteenth — ser- 
mon, said, that the universitics have 
justly been called the eyes of the 


nation, he adds, th: ut if the eves of 


the nation be evil, the whole body 
of it must be fell of darkness. 

** But although the Prench preach- 
ers sometimes fail in these respects 
they must be allowed to won un 
cotwmon merit. In the oatage- 
ment of the bolder figures of rhe- 
toric, to the use of which passion 
only and strong fecling lead, the: 
discover muchart. ‘Theit speakers 
have been at times disconcerted by 
the effects which their sermons pro- 


duced. Voltaire records this fact, 
in tevatd to Massillon, and consi- 
ders the discourse which made the 
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audience start from: their seats, and 
emit acclamations, 28 equal to any 
thing of which ancient or modern 
times could boast. To the high 
powers of Massillon, indeed, the 
French critics in general bear ample 
testimony. He excels in that qua- 
lity for which we have tound Dr. 
Blair distinguished; a deep know- 
ledge of the world, and of the hu- 
man heart. ‘This talent he could 
turn to its most important use. 
When he wished to be pathetic, 
he could touch the precise string by 
which the feelings of his audience 
were to be roused, and he knew 
the very point at which those teel- 
ings should stop. In his composi- 
tion, besides, there is much ease ; 
and, while he is pleasing every rea- 
der with the elegance of his lan- 
guage, it seems to be without effort. 

‘‘In spite of the high accom- 
plishments which Massillon noust 
be allowed to possess as a preacher, 
some of the French critics have 
given Bourdaloue the preference. 
‘To the latter they ascribe more 
depth, and a greater talent for solid 
and acute reasoning. It would be 
difficult, however, to shew instances 
in which Massillon has tailed in the 
talent mentioned; and, supposing 
any defect in intellectual discern- 
ment to exist, it would be more 
than compensated by the superior 
brilliancy of his fancy. Bourda- 
loue indeed reasons well; but the 
subtlety of his argument is often 
hurt by verbose expression, He is 
always disposed to dilate, and never 
to condense his reasoning ; and ex- 
hibits every prejudice of a catholic 
in the most striking colours, He 
quotes the Fathers in a degree ap- 
proaching to pedantry ; and is at all 
times less disposed to instruct his 
audience than to set off his learving. 
Massillon and Bourdaloue may 
well be allowed to haye been the 


ornament of the French pulpit, and 
to have carried the art of preaching 
an uncommon length. Of the two, 
however, we hold the first to have 
been the greater performer, and re. 
gard him as a model which may be 
more safely imitated. 

Saurin holds the same place among 
the French Protestant divines, which 
the two now mentioned do among 
the Roman catholics. He, too, is 
abundantly ostentatious of bis learn- 
ing, and refers, not only to the works 
of the Fathers, but to those of the 
ancient classics, both Greek and 
Latin. Though copious, he is less 
apt to fatigue his hearers than Bour- 
daloue. He writes with the ease of 
aman who thinks for himself, and 
feels no need of assistance. In se- 
veral of his sermons, particularly in 
the second of the second volume, 
‘ Sur UImmensité de Dieu,’ he 
shews much talent for discrimina. 
tion. Of this superiority, however, 
he seems rather too conscious, and 
courts occasions of making a display 
better suited to excite the admiration 
than to promote the improvement 
of his hearers. 

“ The eloquence of Bossuet, 
bishop of Meaux, is inferior to that 
of none of the preachers already 
mentioned. His ‘‘ Oraisuns Fune- 
bres,” trom the solemnity of their 
subject, lead him to use personifi- 
cations, apostrophes, and such rhes 
torical figures as require both a bold 
and delicate hand. His general exe- 
cution is so masterly, that he seems 
incapable of attempting what he is 
unable to effect. ‘The ardour and 
vivacity of his genius is fitted for the 
animated kinds of oratory, which 
the more correct, but phlegmatic 
genius of the British seldom leads 
them to attempt. 

“When Bossuet chuses to be 
pathetic, he employs, with unerring 
dexterity, the means that it him 1 
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beso. Every circumstance in re- 

ct to time, Yo place, to character, 
is touched as it should be ; and upon 
no one of these does he dwell Jonger 
than its importance deserves. In 
his funeral oration upon the death 
of the Duchess of Orleans, which is 
justly considered as the most highly 
finished, he breaks out in the fol- 
lowing pathetic terms: ‘ J’elois 
done encore destine a rendre ce de- 
vir funebre a la tres haute et tres 
puissante Princesse Henriette Anne 
d Angleterre, Duchesse d Orleans. 
Elle, gue pavois vie st attentive pen- 
dant gue je renduis le meme devoir 
d la Reine sa mere, devoit etre sitct 
apres le sujet @un discours sembla- 
ble; et ma triste voix etoit réservee a 
ce déplorable ministére—O vanite ! 
Oneant!’ UO mortels ignorans de 
leurs destinees! L'eut-elle cru lua 
diz mois ? Et vous, Messieurs, eus- 
siez-cous penses, pendant gu elle ver- 
soit tant de larmes en ce lieu, quelle du 
stot vous y rassembler pour la pleurer 
elle-méme ¢ Princesse, le digne vbjet 
de ladmiration de deux grands roy- 
dumes, n'cfuit-ce pas assez quel An- 
gleterre pleurdt votre absence sans 
elre encore réduite «a ple urer votre 
mort ? Ei la France, qui vous revit 
avec tunt dejoie encivonnce Cun nous 
veleclat, n'avvit-elle plus d'autres 
pompes et d'autres triomphes pour 
vous au retour de ce voyage fameur, 
d'ui vous aviez re mporté tant de 
gloire, et de si belles espérances ? 
Vanité des vanités! et tout est 
vante! C'est la seule pardle gui me 
reste: cCest la seule refierion que 
me permet dans un accident si 
etrange, une si juste, et si sensible 
douleur,”’ 

“ At the conclusion of his oration 


Upon the death of the prince of 
Condé, Buossuet gives a specimen of 


pathetic eloquence, which is indeed 
a masterpiece ; and his apostrophe 
to the deceased prince, at the end, 
has the happiest effect. The passage 


is too long for insertion, but it de- 
serves to be examined. Our Eng- 
lish preachers rarely attempt any 
thing so bold, and seldom bring 
their hearers to that state of high 
animation in which they could easily 
bear it. 

Bishop Sherlock, at the conclu- 
sion of the ninth sermon of his first 
volume, gives a beautiful instance 
of personification, and carries the 
figure as fay as could with propriety 
be done, The passage is as follows : 
* Go to your natural religion: Lay 
betore her Mahomet and_ his disci- 
ples, arrayed in armour and in 
blood, riding in triumph over the 
spoils of thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, who fell by his victorious 
sword: Shew her the cities which 
he set in tlames, the countries which 
he ravished and destroyed, and the 
miserable distress of the inhabitants 
of the earth. When she has view- 
ed him in this scene, carry her into 
his retirements ; shew her the pro- 
phet’s chamber, his concubines and 
wives; let her see his adultery, and 
hear him allege revelation and his 
divine commission, to justify his lust 
and his oppression. When she is 
tired with this prospect, then shew 
her the blessed Jesus, humble and 
meek, doing good to all the sons of 
men, paliently mstracting both the 
ignorant and the perverse. Let her 
see him in bis most retired privacies ; 
let her follow him to the mount, and 
hear his devotions and supplications 
to God. Curry her to his table, to 
view his poor fare, and hear his 
heavenly discourse, Let her see 
him injured, but not provoked : 
let her attend him to the tribunal, 
and consider the patience with 
which he endured the scofts aud re- 
proaches of his enemies. Lead her 
to his cross, and Ict her view him in 
the agony of death, and hear his last 


prayer for his persecutors, * Father, 


furgive them, for they know not 
w lat 
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what they do.” When natural re- 
ligion has heard both, ask, which is 
the prophet of God? But her an- 
swer we have already had; when 
she saw part of this scene through 
the eyes of the centurion who at- 
tended at the cross, by him she spoke 
and said, truly this man was the Son 
of God.’ 

«¢ The high taste with which this 
firure is conducted, could hardly 
have been looked for, from the ge- 
neral strain of the reverend prelate’s 
composition. In point of solidity 
of matter, of acuteness of reasoning, 
and of a manly and forcible expres- 
sion, few, if any, of his cotempora- 
ries could rival him. The highest 
elegance of composition, however, 
does not present itself; and yet we 
occasionally meet with a figure in- 
troduced and supported with such 
taste, as would adorn any piece of 
eloquence whatsoever. 

« The eloquence of Flechier is of 
4a more temperate kind than that of 
Bossuet. ‘Though possessing great 
powers as an orator, he appears to 
be more disposed, and better able, 
to restrain them, and must have car- 
tied his hearers more generally 
along with him. His ‘ Panegy- 
riques, like the ‘ Oraisons Funeé- 
bres” of Bossuet, record the virtues 
of men of eminence after their 
death. In these there is to be found 
little of that extravagant flattery of 
which Cicero complains in the Ro- 
man © Laudationes. He draws 
his characters with a very masterly 
hand. In the  Panegyrique de 
Saint Louis,’ you see as clearly the 
qualities that give eminence to an 
illustrious monarch, as in that, ‘ De 
Saint Thomas Archevéque de Can- 
terberry,’ you sce those that distin- 
gutish a persecuted churchman. His 
sermons upon ordinary subjects are 
rich in matter, which is clearly his 
ewn. He exhibits a mind that has 


no néed of any resource without ifs 
self. Though Dr. Blair's manner 
approaches nearer to that of Flechier 
than to that of any of the other 
French preachers, yet it does pot 
appear that the Doctor has borrow. 
ed any thing from him. In his 
sermon upon the use of afflictions, 
you see a preacher deeply interested 
in the truths which he is enforcing ; 
but, in ‘the midst of his ardour, 
treating his subject with a sinpli- 
city not commonly exhibited in the 
French pulpit. 

“ Les Oeuvres Spirituelles’ of 
Fenelon, archbishop of Cambray, 
contain rather loose hints upon a 
number of religious subjects, than 
regular sermons* upon any ore, 
From these hints, however, owing 
tothe manner in which they are 
thrown together, succeeding preach- 
ers may have availed themselves ; 
and the plagiarism, at the same 
time, may not- have been easily de- 
tected. In his dialogues upon eld- 
quence, the archbishop shews him- 
self a great enemy to the division of 
sermons into heads. Dr. Blair difs 
fers from him upon this point, both 
in opinion and in practice. Among 
English preachers, the practice of 
dividing their discourses is almost 
constantly maintained ; and, among 
the French, the Jaying it aside 
would be productive of the worst of 
consequences. The latter, from the 
luxuriance of their imagination, are 
more apt to deviate from their text; 
and each head serves as a kind of 
landmark, to guide the attention of 
the hearer, and shews him how 
each part bears upon the general 
doctrine which it is meant to esta 
blish. In these essays of Fenelon's, 
apostrophes, and quotations fom 
the classics, are as frequent as iD the 
regular discourses of the French. 
They are, on that account, no 
adopted as subjects oF imitation bs 

preachers 
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hiedchers 1 in this country, who have 
less constitutional liveliness, and are 
tess disposed to make a shew of their 
learning. 

«“T[t is certain, that about the 
gme period, that is, during the reign 
of Louis XLV., when the most dis- 
tinguished pre: achers in France flour- 
ished, and before the restoration of 
Charles II. in England, there was a 
greater similarity between the ser- 
mons of the two countries than af- 


terwards. The English preachers 
encumbered their discourses with 


scholastic theology, and classical 


quotations ; but, in certain parts of 
roused the feelings of 


them, they 
their hearers by pathe tic adi iresses. 

This mode of preaching became 
unfashion be j and both the pedan- 
try and the animation were laid 
aside, 
the pulpit. 


came dry and 


E nelish. preac hing “be- 
arrumentative. A 


sermon was no longer a persuasive 


popular oration, but approached to 
acold metaplhrysical essay, in which 
man is treaied as a being of pure in- 
tellect, and as devoid of imagination 
and passion. “Had the 
sich a sermon been ignorant of his 
duty, he would have been ably in- 
structed in it; but were wit as most 
only unwilling y pete 
no means of persuasion were 


form it. 
so nil as tried. ‘The sermon did 
not inierest the heart; and the au- 


ired from it, as little dis- 


hearers are, 


dience ret 


posed to renounce old vices, and to 
practise new virtues, as before it was 
delivei a 

“ey 1 the pow: ‘sot abstract thought 
and acute reasoning, Dr. Clark, Dr. 
Barrow, and Bishop Bader, have 
| rh; > ho SUPeriors, Respectable 
#% these powers are, Lbowever, they 
will not of themselves form accoim- 
Phish: 1 prea hers. ‘Lhough a false 
coNCepiion is screened by none of 
the cnibellishments of language, yet 

aan> 


as upbecoming the dignity of 


he: iver of 
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by some means only, one that is just 
and profound gains admission to the 
heart, and influences the conduct. 
Those great divines, who have been 
now mentioned, shew even a super- 
abundance of logical powers ; and, 
to those who can follow their rea- 
soning, they impart both instruction 
and delight. In trying to follow 
their discussions, however, the herd 
of readers are lost in a maze, from 
which they can never extricate 
themselves. By sentiments not ac- 
commodated to their apprehension, 


they gain nothing in point either of 


intellectual or of moral improves 
ment, ‘The great end of preaching 
fails, when admission to the heart is 
not courted by those avenues which 
lead to it; and the conduct of man 
can be successfully regulated by 
those only, who know his compound 
nature, and who know him as he is. 
‘© The sermons of archbishop 
Tillotson cannot be held forth as a 
model, though there is much in 
them that deserves approbation. He 
is wise enough not to address men 
as if _ were philosophers merely, 
but to ‘mp loy in a certain degree 

the insinuation of a popular speaker. 
His piety is sincere, and is regulated 
by good sense. It ts to be regretted, 
however, that his manner is often 
uninteresting, and but ill fitted to 
keep up his hearers’ attention. His 
Janvusge, at times, wants nerve ; 
and he seems either disposed to 
grudve t! C pains needful to polish 
been mistaken in think- 


it, Gr to have | 
hha } . : vould bh . 
ing that those pains wou aye 


been nmispent. 
te Blayenye Atterbury has perhaps 
come as near co standard, by whiel: 
od preacher is to be judged of 


as “any English preacher whatever. 
fi lis sentiment he is always ra- 
tional, and otten acute : and thoug 

the sentiment is not the most pro- 
nd, 1 t is tar from being flimsy. 
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His style, though occasionally care- 
less, exhibits much elegance and 

urity. Ina critical examination of 
fis sermon upon ‘ thanksgiving,” 
Dr. Blair does him ample justice, 
and shews nothing of the jealousy 
of a rival. Other sermons of his 
seem to deserve equal commenda- 
tion, particularly that concerning the 
miraculous propagation of the gos- 
pel. 

‘Such are the outlines of the 
charactey of those distinguished 
preachers, both in Great Britain and 
France, with whom Dr. Blair ts en- 
titled to be compared. Each preacher, 
ineach country, exhibits, ina cer- 
tain degree, the merits and the de- 
fects of its style of preaching, as 
well as those that belong to him- 
self. We might be accused of par- 
tiality to the country to which Dr, 
Blair Jong did honour, were we to 
athem, that he had surpassed the 
splendid beauties of Massillon, Bos- 
suct, and Flechier, or the clear and 
ingenious reasoving of Clark, Bar- 
row, and Batier. In the medium 
between the extremes to which each 
set may have leant, he seems to 
have been desirous to find a place. 
He wished to temper the glow of 
passion with the coolness of reason, 
and to give such scope only to the 
imagination of his audience, as 
would leave the exercise of their 


judgment unimpaired. He tried to 
accommodate his discussions to the 
apprehension of those whom he ad- 
dressed ; and, when called to elucie 
date the mysteries that bear to be 
inquired into, he enlivened the dark 
research by the brilliancy of a well. 
regulated fancy. ‘The reception 
which his sermons have met with 
throughout Europe, after bei 
translated into different languages, 
proves equally the merit of the 
preacher, and the candour of his 
judges. Even those in this country 
who envy his fame, hold it prudent to 
be silent, and to seem to set eve 
thing like jealousy asleep. They 
are afraid to encounter that tide of 
public opinion, by which they are 
sure they would be borne down. In 
France, his sermons were never said 
to be inanimate ; nor were they, in 
Britain, by good judges, said to be 
superficial. In both countries they 
have, at once, given pleasure to the 
gay, and consolation to the serious. 
By such a mixture ef beauty and 
usefulness, as the world never be- 
fore witnessed in their line, they 
have given fashion to a kind of read- 
ing that had long been discarded. 
They have stopped eveu the volup- 
tuary in his career, and made him 
leave the haunts of dissipation, that 
he might listen to the preacher's re- 
proof. 














Account or tue University oF St. Anprews. 


(From Mr. Hart's Travels in Scotland.) 


«; OWT. ANDREWS, once the 

Ne seat of the metropolitan 
bishop of Scotland, and even since 
the aboliiion of episcopacy, still 
famous for its university, exhibits 





at a distance, by its large extent, 
and its remaining steeples, turrets, 
and spires, an appearance of magni- 
ficence and grandeur. But, on a 
t 


near approach, the general aspect 
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dthe shore, the priory, and other 
gtient monasteries, the cathedral 
darch, the castle, the residence of 
dearchbishops, and not untrequent- 
wof the kings, the city in every 
qurter, in some of which the streets 

wn over with grass and solid 
wf and one whole ‘and very long 
greet levelled with the grounc l; and, 
jam sorry to say, even of the col- 
ges, suggests nothing but the me- 
incholy idea of former maguifi- 
nace and grandeur now in ruins, 
There was nothing in all this at all 
uprising to me, as J had been 
nore than twenty years ago tor 
miny years a student, boti at the 


fhilosophy and Divinity College of 


i. Andrews, except the present 
gate of the university, which has 
jw assumed an air and tone, com- 
Netely in unison with the general 
treaty, desolate, and oceyen con- 
ition, of that antient, large, and 
me flourishing city. On ine vai ring 
sto the number of students, and the 
anges that had taken place in the 
iiferent chairs, the ot sath that 
inst occurred was the marked con- 
mst between the state of the uni- 
rnity, under the inspection of the 


lte ‘chancellor, Thomas earl of 


Kinnoull, and under the present 
chancellor, the lord viscount Mé!- 


wile, During the subsistence of 


‘piscopacy in Scotland, the arch- 
wshop was the over-lord of the uni- 
‘sity, and held visitations of the 
wiversity once in every two or three 
years, and also of the different col- 

tges. For though all the colleges, 
orming the university, were, and 
ze still, in many respects, most in- 
unately connected in patronage and 
iisdiction, they enjoye d, as they 

“ Row, powers or prerogatives pe- 

liar to each. Upon the abolition 
if episcopacy, the crown came in 
Dace ooh the archbishop, and they 
"ercise the same powers as he did, 
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as often as may be judged proper. 
I believe there has not been any 
visitation of the university here, 
since the establishment of presby- 
tery in Scotland. Visitors would 
find it here just as it was in ‘ the 
days of Noe—men, eating and 
drinking, and marrying, and giving 
in marriage.’ 

_ Among the professors who 
flourished before what m: ly be cal- 
led the present dynasty of St. An- 
drews, were, principal Tulideph ; 
Dr. Simson, brother to the cele- 
brated professor of Glasgow, and as 
nearly related by genius as by 
blood; Mr. David Gregory, profes- 
sor of mathematics; Dr. Robert 
Watson, professor of logic and rhe- 
toric ; Dr. Wilkie, professor of na- 
tural philosophy, author of the 
Epigoniad ; and 8ome other profes 
sors, who were both adinir: ibly well 
qualified to fill their stations, and 
di stinguished by a professional zeal, 
or what was called by the celebrated 
principal Robertson, the historian, 
in allusion to them, an academical 
ardour. 

‘* William, duke of Cumberland, 
chancellor of “4 university of St. 
Andrews, died in 1767. Several 
persons in high ‘politic al situations 
were proposed, by different mem- 
bers of the university, for his sueces- 
sor: but a considerable m: yority of 
voices declared in favour of ‘ Tho- 
mas, earl of Kinnoull, after he had 
retired from an important and ho- 
nourable political Jite; for no other 
reason than that he was an eminent 
patron and pattern of religion, and 
private as well as public virtue ; that 
he inherited all that love and re- 
spect for learning, which distin- 
guished his father, one of the most 
accomplished noblemen of the court 
of George II. and his maternal] 
grandfather, the illustrious Robert, 
earl of Oxto rd; and, that he wag 
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the worthy representative of one of 
the noblest races in Europe.’ This 
excellent nobleman instituted prizes 
for every class of students in the 
colleges—paid them an annual visit 
—<distributed the prizes with his 
own hands—took great notice of the 
most distinguished scholars, and, 
where patronage was needed, used 
all the means in his power for pro- 
moting their fortune. The ancient 
celebrity of the university of St. 
Andrews was, in a great measure, 
revived. ‘The number of students 
amounted to one hundred and fifty, 
and upwards. Not a few families 
of distinction came to reside in St. 
Andrews, for the laudable purpose 
of having their sons educated at the 
university; thus uniting the advan- 
tages of a public and a private edu- 
cation. 

“¢ While the professors discharged 
their duty with equal ability, skill, 
and alacrity, there was an excellent 
public library ; tor the maintenance 
and increase of which there was 
ample provision. ‘The books that 
had been placed in different libraries 
were brought together, and properly 
disposed in one spacious and elegant 
hall, which was built, or rebuilt, 
with improvements, for the purpose. 
"Lhe. books were not chained, as 
some books are in the English uni- 
versities, to benches or stalls; nor 
was it necessary to consult or peruse 
them on the spot. ‘The students 
were permitted to carry them to 
their own chambers. ‘Lhe profes- 
sors did not confine themselves to 
the reading of lectures once or twice 
a week; they taught every day, and 
some of them twice: and the stu- 
dents were called on to give an ac- 
count of the lectures or lessons they 
had received on the day preceding 
the meeting, as in common schools. 
This is the custom in all the Scotch 
universities, It is certainly a very 


Account of the University of St. Andrews, 


good one. The youth are thus in. 
cited to study bya principle Sein, 
lation, and the shame of appearing 
dull or stupid. In all the classes, 
the mathematical and natural philo- 
sophy classes excepted, the lectures 
commenced with prayer. 

on At the same time, the strictest 
discipline was maintained. To this, 
the earl of Kinnoull, the chancellor, 
was particularly attentive. In an 
excellent speech, which he made in 
answer to an inaugural oration, by 
the reverend professor Brown, at 
that time the rector, when he was 
first received as chancellor, he de- 
clared, among other _ particulars, 
that he conceived it to be his duty 
to enforce the strictest discipline 
and observance of morality and reli- 
gion. For gross offences against 
morality, several young men of dis- 
tinguished and opulent families 
were expelled, or, as the phrase was, 
extruded from the university. 

*« The colleges in the university 
of St. Andrews, the oldest in Scot- 
land, were originally three ; namely, 
St. Salvator’s, founded by James 
Kennedy, archbishop of St, An- 
drews, in the year 1458; St. Leo- 
nard’s College, founded by pnor 
Hepburn, in 1512; and St. Mary's, 
founded by bishop John Hamilton 
in the year 1552. In each of thes 
colleges, lectures were given in theo- 
logy, as well as in philosophy an 
languages ; but in the reign of 
James VI. 1579, under the diree- 
tion of the celebrated George Bu- 
channan, who was at the time, o 
certainly had been, himself, one of 
the professors, or regents, as they 
were then called, of St. Leonard 5, 
the university was new modelled. 
St. Mary's C ollege was appropriated 
to the study of theology. It 1s, 
therefore, distinguished by the name 
of the Divinity College, and other- 
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1747, on a petition from the princi- 

ls or provosts of St. Salvator’s and 
st, Leonard’s, the British parliament 
ynited these two into one society, 
under the designation of the United 
College, but commonly called the 
Philosophy College. 

“ These two colleges, the Divinity 
College and the United College, are 
wholly independent of each other in 
their revenue and discipline, though 
there be certain points, as in certain 
acts of patronage, the election of a 
rector, and of a chancellor of the 
university, the conferring of degrees, 
correspondence with foreign acade- 
mies, and on occasion, with princes 
who have sometimes sent them pre- 
sents, &c. in which the university 
acts as one body. On such occa- 
sions, they hold what they call uni- 
versity meetings. 

“ St. Salvator’s College is a spa- 
cious square, but of which one side 
has fallen to ruin, and not been re- 
built, with a garden on the north 
side; the wall on which side is 
stretched in a parallel line, and with- 
in about two hundred feet of a preci- 
pitous rock, lashed by the waves of 
the German Ocean ; the spray or 
foam of which is often wafted by 
the north wind, and falls like snow 
on this college and the whole town 
of St. Andrews, where it will lie for 
some time, even in summer. A 
colder and bleaker situation can 
xatcely be imagined. In the col- 
lege garden some vegetables are 
raised for the use of the kitchen ; but 
hot a tree, and scarcely a shrub, 
will grow so near and so much un- 
der the influence of the sea-breezes 
in that part of this island. 

“ St. Leonard’s College, of which 
the greater part of the buildings are 
still standing, though mostly in a 
funous condition, was _ pleasantly 
situated in the south-east quarter of 
hie town, in a sheltered, warm, and 


pleasing aspect, where there are 
some planes, ashes, and elms, of a 
very large size; and through the 
college garden there runs a copious 
stream of water. Yet at the union 
of the colleges the bleakness of St. 
Salvator’s was preferred to the ame- 
nity of St. Leonard's. St. Salvator’s 
was repaired and somewhat extend- 
ed: St. Leonard's was abandoned, 
and suffered to go to ruin. This 
astonishing preference was owing to 
no better cause than trifling interests 
and prejudices of a local nature. 
Principal Tulideph, and some of the 
professors of St. Salvator’s, whose 
houses were near it, had gained an 
ascendency over those of St. Leon- 
ard’s, and took the lead in the whole 
measure of the union of the col- 
leges, of which they were the mov- 
ers. Principal Tulidelph, who, in 
the earlier part of his life, had served 
as an officer in the Swedish army, 
was the great leader of the moderate 
party, as Dr. Robertson became afs 
terwards in the general assembly of 
the Church of Scotland, and main- 
tained the legal connection between 
the church and state, and the subor- 
dination of the former in matters of 
external order to the latter; which 
the zealots controverted and attempt- 
ed to destroy, maintaining the tenets 
that prevailed on that subject in the 
times of John Knox and the Lords 
of the Congregation. This, at that 
time, was an important service to 
government, 

‘« Jt happened also at the time of 
the union of the colleges, that seve- 
ral of the regents, or professors, of 
St. Leonard's, were superannuated, 
and one or two of them in a state of 
dotage. ‘here was nothing in which 
St. Salvator’s possessed any superio- 
rity over St. Leonard’s but avery fine 
chapel of beautiful Saracenic archi- 
tecture, and a very lofty steeple, 
withafinely-toned bell. About 1760, 
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this chapel underwent a repair. The 
style of architecture was very pro- 
perly preserved, though it was such 
as to occasion a very audible echo, 
insomuch that every word was re- 
peated. It was proposed, for the 
prevention of this, to make some 
alterations in the structure of the 
chapel; but Dr. Simson, who was 
a man of great wit, as well as in 
many things quite a humourtst, ob- 
served, that ‘ a good tale was not 
the worse for being twice told :’ 
some means were applied, though 
with little effect, for deadening the 
echo, but the form or architecture of 
the chapel was preserved entire. 

‘‘ In all the colleges, the gates 
were elut at ten o'clock at night ; 
s0 that none of the students, without 
special permission fromthe principal, 
could go out after that hour, or be 
admitted till six o'clock next morn- 
ing. ‘Lhe porters had it in strict 
charge to make a report to the prin- 
cipals of such students as, in defiance 
ot the laws, which were read at the 
commencement of every session, to 
stay out all might. ‘The greater 
part, or nearly the whole of the stu- 
dents, were then lodged in cham- 
bers, which they bad gratis within 
the wais of the college. For the 
preservation of discipline and good 
order, other means were used besides 
those just mentioned. The masters, 
in their turns, weekly exercised the 
ollice of what was called Hebdouma- 
der. ITlis business was to preside 
and say grace at the college table, 
and to go round and call at every 
different chamber at six o'clock in 
the morning, to see if the students 
hac got up trom bed, and between 
eight and nine at night to see if 
they were at home and properly em- 
ployed. These morning and even- 
ing visits, or calls, were called Per- 
lustrations, and the Hebdomader, in 
yeference to this part of his office, 
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the Perlustrator. At first, and til} 
the union ot the colleges, and some 
little time after, the morning were 
pertormed as regularly as the even. 
ing visits; but, in the progress of 
time and luxury, they were made 
very irregularly, at longerand shorter 
intervals, and at last wholly given 
up: but the evening perlustrations, 
while the earl of Kinnoull lived 
were continued re vularly. 

‘* Originally, the hour of dining 
was twelve o'clock, and that of sup- 
per six ; these hours were changed, 
for first one, and then two, for din- 
ner; and first seven, and then eight, 
for supper. In the different cal- 
leges there were, as there are still, 
not fewer than fifty scholarships, or, 
as they are called, bursaries. By 
some of these, according to the on- 
ginal establishment, the scholar was 
entitled not only to Lis board at the 
college table, but also to admission to 
the lectures or Instructions of all the 
different masters without expence, 
though the masters at last demanded 
fees. By others, they had, besides 
these advantages, a sum of money, 
which was understood to detray 
other expeuces, as books, clothes, 
washing, &c. There were others 
of the bursaries that consisted wholly 
jn an annua; sum of money, paid te 
the bearer by instalments at the be- 
ginning and the end of the sessions, 
and solely at his own disposal. 

‘< Besides the bursars, others were 
admitted to the coliege tables 45 
boarders, at a rate so low, that it 
may appear in England, and in the 
present time, incredible. It was, 
for seven months in the year, only 
from nine to ten pounds, so lately as 
1774. It was afterwards raised to 
twelve pounds. 

‘On the whole, it appears that 
the colleges of St. Andrews must 
have a revenue more than four times 
greater than their expenditure. To 
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suppose that this large overplus sum 
bas been impropriated or embezzled 
would be equally inconsistent with 
the integrity of the professional cha- 
racter of public instructors, and to 
known facts. So careful bave they 
been of the management of that sur- 
plus fund, that when public requisi- 
fins were made, which would have 
fully justified extraordinary mea- 
sures, they made the library fund an- 
swerable for this contribution of two 
hundred pounds to government. 
The hitherto useless overplus of the 
rents must, therefore, as some think, 
be in a very advanced state of accu- 
mulation, and more than sufficient, 
ifnot to double the number of the 
professorships, bursaries, and tables, 
yet fully adequate to the addition of 
competent teachers of the French 
and other modern languages, addi- 
tional branches of practical mathe- 
matics, a chemical apparatus and 
professor, and the endowment of a 
military academy, and at the same 
time afford a very liberal supply to 
government, without touching the 
funds appointed for the purchase of 
books. 

“ Upon thé death of principal 
Maccormick, uncle to the Hills, 
renowned for telling pleasant stories 
of a certain kind, whena clergyman 
in the vicinity of Edinburgh, to the 
lord president Dundas, Mr. Henry 
and other branches and friends of 
the Arniston family, Mr. Dundas, 
the new chancellor, referred the no- 
mination of his successor to the pro- 
fessors of the United College, pro- 
vided that they should be unanimous 
in their choice ; but reserving the 
nomination of a principal to himself 
if they should not. ‘The opposite 
parties, who weve then scrambling 
for the superiority, could not agree, 
and Dr. Playfair, the compiler of an 
extended edition of Blair's Chrono- 
logy, and minister cf Meigle, the 
parish of Belmont, the usual resi- 
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dence of the late lord privy seal, the 
honourable Mr. Stuart Mackenzie, 
brother to the earl of Bute, was ap- 
pointed by the crown to the vacant 
office. 

« On the death of Dr. Rotheram, 
an Englishman, professor of natural 
philosophy, the intriguing policy of 
the protessors was again displayed, 
and Mr. Macdonald, minister of 
Kemboc, who had the merit of hay- 
ing married a sister of the professor 
Hills, was appointed by their party, 
which was also considered to be 
that of the chancellor, to the vecant 
otfice. Mr. Leslie, the professor of 
mathematics at Edinburgh, was 
among the candidates rejected, The 
number of students at the university 
of St. Andrews, which, about twenty 
years ago, was one hundred and 
sixty and upwards, and of which 
about one hundred and forty were 
students of philosophy, has been 
reduced to an amazing degree; 
insomuch, that from the one hune 
dred and forty at the United Col- 
lege, the number of students there, 
notwithstanding the great number of 
bursaries, Which must operate as 
premiums in drawing students to 
this famous seminary of learning, 
for the last year 1505, was ouly fifty- 
six, of whom there were only seven 
that attended Mr. Macdonald's class 
of natural philosophy. 

«* Pjuralities of bursaries have be- 
gun to take place in the university of 
St. Andrews, as well as of benefices. 
A student, some years ago, held two 
bursaries, amounting together to 
twenty-five pounds per annum. He 
also beld one of those called table 
bursaries at St. Mary's College. 
Another student had been soliciting 
a table bursary for years. He hoped 
for the first that should become 
vacant; but this was given to him 
already in possession of two. 


The common schools above describ- 
ed, for the mainienance of order 
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and discipline, and the visitations 
and exhortations of the principal of 
the United College, have for many 
years been discontinued, 

“ A great part of the wing form- 
ing the west side of the quadran ‘le 
in which the college fabric consi tS, 
or was intended to consist, 1s ia 
very decayed state, and going fast to 
ruin, 

‘© The apartments in St. Mary’s, 
or the Divinity College, for the re- 
ception of students, are few ot them 
at allinhabitable. In both colleges, 
every thing in the shape of repair 
and expeuce ts carefully avoided, 

‘lf the students should be dis- 
couraged and driven away, and even 
the bursaries not claimed, the saving 
of the necessary repairs, and the 
funds for the bursaries, would swell 
the surplus fund already so great to 
an enormous amount. ‘lhe tactor 
for the United College used formerly 
to be some man of business. It has, of 
late years, been thought proper and 
expedient that the college factor 
should be one of their own number. 
"The college factor is now Mr. Henry 
Hill. 

‘Tt is certainly to be expected 
that the professors, who are all very 
respectable and honourable ore ntle- 
men, will be both able and willing, 


nay, desirous, to give an account of 


their stewardship, of the superabun- 
dant college funds, which must be 
fully adequate to the endowment of 
many new professorships, and other 
jmprovements for the advancement 
of learning. The noted decay of the 
colleges has long been manifest, 
‘even the bursaries (whose funds, as 
already observed, are at the disposal 
ot the c 1] rc ) are not always com- 
pletely filled up; and that scramb- 
Jing 0 he two | ities among the 
professors for the patronaze of so 
snany offices, and particularly the 
disposal of the last vacant prylessore 


a 
- 


ship, asa sort of marriage portion t 

the husband of a sister, has had cack 
an effect on the university, and par- 
ticularly on the natural philosophy 
class, that it cannot es ape the ob. 
servation of any traveller: it 


being 
the common talk of St. . 


. Andrews, 
and of every company in which Sc. 
Andrews is mentioned. This ip. 
triguing policy has ces iainly a direct 
tendency to conyert the patronage of 
the University into the patrimopial 
interest Of one or a few fainilies. 

* Amidst this contest foy patron- 
age, so great an indiilers nce to the 
interests of learning and the univer. 
sity has taken place, that they do not 
even take the tronble of proposing 
subjects for prizes. Some years 
ago, Dr. John Grey, of S« merset. 
Place, who was educated and re- 
ceived his degree of LL.D. from St. 
Andrews, founded two prizes of five 
guineas each, for the encouragement 
of the younger students of that se- 
minary ; but last year the university 
neither adjudged these prizes, nor 
even proposed the necessary ques- 
tions and trials, 

When the rapid increase in the 
price of ail the necessaries of life, 
or, in other words, the rapid depres 
Clation of the value of money, is 
considered, the inattention of the 
professors of St. Andrews to the in- 
terests of the university, and their 
own, is truly aztonishing. Instead 
of relaxing in that diligence, order, 
and that beautiful and wise economy, 
which formerly drew so consideraole 
a number of students to theirschools, 
and consequently fees, one would 
think, that they should rather use 
their utmost endeavours to maintain, 
and, if possible, improve them.— 
That they would encourage the 
lodging in the college, and boarding 
at the college table ; that they would 
keep the apartments in excelient ree 
pair, add any conveniences that 
Miguy 
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might be wanted, and even that 
extension, elegance, and grandeur, 
to the fabric of the college, which 
were intended, and for which their 
funds are so abundantly competent ; 
and, above all, that they would invite 
to their vacant chairs men of learn- 
ing, talents, character, and celebrity. 
As to the idea of bettering their cir- 
cumstances by thinning the college 
table, and drawing boarders to their 
own houses, if such an idea to any 
great extent be after all entertained, 
as is said, it is wholly unworthy of 
even the calculating powers of pro- 
fessors ; for, if the university lose 
its reputation, and sink into insigni- 
ficance and oblivion, where are they 
to find boarders ? 

‘* But, in consideration of the 
change of circumstances aboye-men- 
tioned, it would not be reasonable to 
make that means of living dependent 
entirely on their own exertions, in 
addition to the salaries at the union 
of the colleges. ‘They should be at 
Jeast doubled; nor would there be 


any hesitation in this on the part of 


the crown, if they would only pre- 
sent a petition for that purpose, 
Their indefinite accumulation of the 
overplus fund is not to be commend- 
ed. They have, probably, some 
grand designs in view, with which 
they intend to astonish the world, 
when once that fund shall be thought 
fully adequate to their execution. 
But there are some things that appear 
necessary to be done now, and which 
might be done at no great expence ; 
and, the superabundant fund, with- 
out being very greatly diminished, 
might spare the addition to their 
silaries just mentioned. Nay, the 
barons of the exchequer, though not 
applied to, should generously inter- 
fere, and request the professors, 
amidst their solicitude for the aug- 
mentation of the superabundant 
fund, to have some mercy on them- 
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selves, and appropriate out of this, 


one hundred and fifty pounds an- 


nually each to their own use, which, 
with the class fees, if the college 
should return to the spirit and regi- 
men that prevailed from 1760 to 
1790, and to which they should be 
powerfully exhorted, would form a 
very comfortable and gentee) liyeli- 
hood, 

‘* The streets of the city of St. 
Andrews, still inhabited, are three, 
running nearly parallel from west to 
east, but not quite parallel, as they 
all terminate within about a hundred 
yards of the cathedral at the east 
end. ‘These streets are intersected 
at right angles by narrower streets, 
called Wynds, In a line nearly 
parallel to these, there was once a 
street called Swallow-Sireet, ranning 
beyond their utmost extent on both 
the east and west, between them 
and the great ledge of rocks on the 
north, that secures the town from 
the raging billows of the ocean, 
when agitated by the north and east 
winds—where this ridge of rock 
ceased to interpose, Swallow-Street 
was undermined, and fell into the 
sca. It was a full mile in extent, 
Vestiges of it are every where still 
to be seen. Itis now, though the 
ancient name be still familiar, and 
frequently mentioned in written- 
deeds, as well as in some printed 
publications, called commonly, for 
what reason I know not, by the 
whimsical name of the Scores, On 
the south side of the south street, 
and nearer the west end than the 
east, is a much admired ruin of a 
chapel, belonging to a convent of 
Gray Friars. 

«The remainsof the cathedral, de- 
molished by the reformers, are grand 
and sublime, Both towers at the 
east end are still standing. One 
only of the westerii towers now re- 
mains; and a part of the west end 
of 
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of the out¢rmost south wall. Near 
the east end of the ruined cathedral 
are the remains of a chapel and 
tower, constructed in the elegant 
-simplicity of Grecian architecture, 
of hewn stone, of an exceedingly 
hard and durable texture, which, 
mstead of mouldering away, through 
the corrosive influence of the atmos- 
phere, appears to gain solidity by 
time. It is as hard as granit2, or 
whinstone, and must have been 
fetched from a distance; as the 
quarries in the neighbourhood are al 
of free-stone. ‘The tower, called 
now the square steeple, is a beauti- 
ful, massy, and lofty pile, seen with 
admiration at a great distance. The 
wooden fabric, running from the 
bottom to the top, and consolidating 
this fine piece of architecture, on 
the inside, having fallen, through the 
lapse of ages, into decay, was lotely 
properly repaived, by order of the 
barons, at the expence ef the exche- 
quer, This chapel and tower, which, 
it is evident, was built betore the in- 
troduction of the Gothic or the Sax- 
on style, is said, by all the eeclesias- 
tical historians who have mentioned 
it, to have been built by St. Regulus, 
or St. Rule, a Greek monk, who 
came to convert the Picts, towards 
the close of the fourth century. St. 
Andrews was trom bence, for some 
time, called St. and by the 
Highlanders tt ts still called Ailrule, 
and Kilraymont. It was called by 
its present name W hen the Picts were 
driven out ef Strathern, Fife, and 
other counties, to the south of the 
Grampians, by the Scots. 

“ Atthis time the metropolitan 
church, which under the Picts bad 
been at Abernethy, was translated to 
and the town was 
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ot. Andrews ; 
new peopled by a colony of Scots, 
particularly those uncer the com- 
mand of Fiffus Daffus, whose great 
services to king Duftus were reward- 
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ed with all the lands of that shire 
formerly called Peight Landia, and 
which Fiffus, from his own name 
called Fifland, now Fife, : 

“« The wall sur, unding the pri. 
ory, which, with buildings, gardens 
and fields, was of Vast extent, is stil] 
almost catire. It is fortified with 
bastions, in its whole extent ; some 
round, some square. Part of the 
priors’ and sub-priors’ houses are yet 
standing. The whole extent of the 
inclosure or fortification was more 
thana mile in circumference, On 
the north side of the town, on the 
brink ofa perpendicular rock, wash- 
ed on two sides by the sea, are seen 
the ruins of the episcopal palace, 
which has obtained in St. Andrews, 
the name of cardinal Beton’s castle. 
It was a very spacious quadrangle, 
inchiding a large arca; and fortified, 
on the two Jand sides, or faces, by 
turrets, and a very deep and wide 
moat; which, on the west side, is 
now almost wholly filled up—not so 
on the south side. From the ruins 
It appears that the walls, which were 
amazingly thick, consisted of two 
parallei walls, with a strong cement 
of some stuff, in a fluid state, poured 
in between them, and consolidating 
them into one mass. In this quarter 
of the town the sea has made great 
encroachments on the land. It bas 
indiermined, onthe south-east angle, 
part of the wa!l of the casfle, which 
is seen lying within the water-work 
In enormous Niasses. 

‘© ‘The prosperity and opulence of 
St. Andrews, before the Reformation, 
may be commenced from this single 
circumstance, that there was an an- 
nual fair here, commencing in the 
beginning of April, which lasted tor 
some weeks, and to which there re- 
sorted from two hundred fo three 
hundred vessels, from all parts of 
the commercial world. 


«When we think of the number of 
religious 
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religious houses formerly established 
at St, Andrews, and the magnificence 
and grandeur of the cathedral and 
priory ; on the ruins of the same 
kind at Melross, Arbroath, Elgin, 
and many other places ; and on the 
whole, that the remote, mountain- 
ous, and poor kingdom of Scotland, 

should have possessed a much greater 
number of religious edifices and 
foundations, than some other coun- 
tries in christendom of equal extent, 
and much greater wealth and natu- 
ral fertility, one is lost for a time in 
wonder and amazement. But such 
is the intricacy of human affairs, 
that many circumstances involve 
consequences the very reverse of 
what we should naturally have ex- 
pected, The poverty, and the bar- 
barous state of Scotland, and the 
adjacent isles, awakened the reli- 
gious charity and zeal of the catholic 
church. Missionaries were sent 
from Rome tor the conversion and 
instruction of the natives, and con- 
tributions were made for the estab- 
lishment of religious houses. Even 
Trelandexperienced the happy effects 
of that christian spirit, with which 
the patriarchs of the church of Rome 
embraced every corner of the chris- 
tian fold. Artists were sent into 
the seats of barbarism for the consti- 
tution of cathedrals, chapels, monas- 


teries, and nunneries; and sums of 


money were remitted annually for 
their support. It is to the monks, 
more than to any other set of men, 
that the nations of Europe remote 
from Italy, the centre ot the sciences 
and the arts, owe their best lessons 
and examples in both agriculture 
and mechanics. 

“ Archbishop Sharp's monument, 
the fabrication of which was a work 
of some years, erected in St. Ni- 
cholas’s, or the town church of St. 
Andrews, is of the finest marble, 
and has a grand appearance : though 





having been barbarously daubed over 
with while paint, by way of cleaning 
and improving it, by some one of 
the bishop's descendants or relations, 
the beauty -of it is considerably lest 
sened. Archbishop Kennedy's tomb, 
in the college chapel, or church of 
St. Salvator, is: greatly and justly 
admired as a fine piece of sculpture. 
** Archbishop Sh. Tp, as above ob- 
served, had been minister of Crail, 
and been sent by the cotenanters te 
London, to procure some respite for 
their real or supposed oppression. 
Mr. Sharp, though active while in 
Scotland, in opposing the measures 
of government, and not Jess zealous 
in pleading the cause of the cove- 
nanters, yet, while at London, (as 
the cardinal who was chosen pope 
saw things in a different point of 
view after his elevation to the pope- 
dom) after he was offered the arch- 
bishoprick of St. Andrews, saw 
things ditterently ; and, contrary to 
what St. Paul was, from a preacher, 
became a persecutor. * However, 
some years after, while he was re- 
turning from Edinburgh with his 
daughter, who was about to be 
married, he was surrounded in his 
coach, by nine or ten people, in dis- 
guise, on horseback, who dragged 
him from his coach, bade him pre- 
pare for death, and then shot at him, 


and left him, thinking that he was* 


5 
dead, which he pretended to be; 


but lifting up his head, and whisper- 
ing to his discorisolate daughter, 
that he was not hurt, they, observing 
this, not being far off, returned, and 
soon dispatched him. And, what is 
remarkable, though it was known 
who it was that murdered him, yet 
none of thein suffered for it. The 
whole country favouring them, they 
all, in one way or other, escaped, 

« The bay of St. Andrews is 
sometimes tossed by the north-east- 
erly winds into waves almost as tre- 

menudous 
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mendous as those of the Bay of 
Biscay. Not many years ago one 
of these, in a moment, laid flat a 
pier that had cost two thousand 
 saagcay Ships labouring in this 
ay, in the utmost distress, are ofien 
seen from the windows of the United 
College, while the student sits com- 
fortably at his fire-side, reading or 
musing, perhaps, on the famous 
passage of Lucretius. 


‘Suave mari magno turbantibus aquora 
ventis 

E terra magnum alterius spectare labo- 
rem, 

Non quia vexari quemquam jucunda 
voluptas, 

Sed quibus ipse maliscareas, quia cernere 
suave est.’ Lueret, lib. u. 


Thus admirably wel) translated by 
Mr, Mason Good, 


* How sweet to stand, when tempests tear 
the main, 
On the firm cliff, and mark the seamau’s 
toil > 
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Not that another's danger soothes the 
soul, 
pps _ toil, how sweet to feet 
** It is astonishing to see how 
many empty houses are in St, An- 
drews ; and there is, perhaps, some 
propriety in applying to St. Andrews 
the sarcasin, that, instead of a board 
on every house, intimating that it is 
to let or sell, they had better inti 
mate at the entrance, a city to let, 
or be sold. 
**"Lhe charter of the city, here, is 
a small bit of parchment, not bigger 
than one's hand, and signed Mal- 
colin III. The city keys are of silver, 
*¢ The spot in Magus Muir, a 
few miles west from St. Andrews, 
where archbishop Sharp was mur- 
dered, has lately, by general Mel. 
ville, been inclosed and planted ; 
and a suitable monument, with an 
appropriate inscription, erected on 
the spot.” 


ee ee 
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{From Mr. Datcraway'’s Onservations on Encuisn Arcuirecturse.} 


of VHE Goths had ho share either 

_ inthe invention or perfec- 
tion of that peculiar style of areli- 
tecture which bears their name. It 
is not worth the dispute, whether 
the Gothic power was ever anni- 
hilated in Europe, or whether they 
subsisted in the conquered coun- 
tries as a separate people. By the 
Goths no individual nation is alluded 
to, but the northern conquerors in 
general, betore they were Incorpo- 
rated with the people they had sub- 
dued. Gothic, theretore, should be 
considered merely as a vituperative 
term, adopted and applied by those 
who had introduced the restored 


Grecian. In IJtaly it had its origin 
as appropriated to architecture, in 
the schoo] of Palladio ; and withus 
it was unknown 1n the present sense, 
before the days of Jones and Wren. 
A total decay of the arts had even 
preceded the dissolution of the Ro- 
man empire ; and the establishment 
ot christianity, with its privilege ot 
building churches, was contempo- 
rary with the Gothic incursions. In 
this coincidence has originated a 
popular notion, that the barbarians 
annihilated the Grecian architecture 
in order to introduce a style pect 
liar to their own country, and that 
their edifices are called ‘* Gothic,’ 
merely 
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merely because they are as widely 
discriminated, by their proportions 
and ornaments, from the clas- 
sical monuments of Athens, as 
the Goths were from the Greeks 
in their talents and national man- 
ners. At the beginning of the eighth 
century, all Europe formed ty one 
Gothic kingdom. Is there in any 
pation a churc h which can make a 
just pretension to so early a date ? 
In France and Italy there are none 
really Gothic remaining, anterior to 
800, the celebrated wra of Charle- 
magne. 

Upon no subject of antiquity 
have so many discordant opinions 
been maintained, as upon the origin 
of what is called Gothic architec- 
ture. It has given birth to bold 
conjecture and wide disquisition ; 
and where so many are ready to 
teach, few are satistied with what 
they learn. Bentham (or rather 
Gray), and ‘T. Warton, were long 


held as the ablest discriminators of 


this question, and considered as 
having given the clearest idea of the 
regular progress of the Gothic, from 
barbarisin to perfection. Many idle 
cavils have been made about the 
tune when the Goths ceased to exist 
as a nation, ‘They probably itro- 
duced their own manner of build- 
ing into every courtry of which 
— had gained the possession ; a 

circumstance evident in the peculiar 
styles of Italy, Germany, Spain, 


France, and England. In each of 


these there is an ostensible analogy 
without an exact resemblance. 
Leaving this question undecided, we 
may find no great dithculty in as- 
certaining the sera of tts first intro- 


-. 


duction into this ¢ ountry, when the 
manner of building was changed or 
improved, when it reached pertec- 
tion, and when a love of exuberance 
hually ettected its decline. 

It is not very improbable that 
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mere novelty led to the invention of 
the architecture we call Gothic, and 
that the irregularity so decidedly 
and universally attributed to the 
Goths, may have originated in the 
caprice of the Italians, who were 
either really ignorant or fancifully 

negligent of pure style. 
“The Saxon style is equally re- 
cognized by its seeming want of 
harmony of parts, as by its massive 
columns, semicircular arches, and 
diagonal mouldings. ‘The _ base, 
mouldings, and capitals, though of 
exact dimensions and similar forms 
in the mass, abound in variations in 
the minuter parts. The arches 
usually spring from the capitals, 
without an architrave. Perhaps it 
would be difficult, at this time, to 
describe any entire building, which 
can be referred, with certainty, to 
the Saxon vera, but its characteristic 
ornaments may be frequently traced. 
‘Lhe nave of St, l’rideswide’s (now 
the cathedral at a 4) is asserted 
to have been built by king Ethel- 
red, in LOO, asd. St. Alban’'s 
and Durham cathedral claim to be 
antertor to the Norman conquest, as 
does the whole of the east end of 
Tickencote church, near Stamford, 
in Lincolnshire. Prominent instances 
of enrichment peculiar to this style, 
re those of door-cases and w indows, 
as at Barfreston near Canterbury, 
Durham cathedral and palace, Tut- 
bury, in Staffordshire, Romsey, 
Hauts, and Rochester, not to men- 
tion others. Hut the doorway of the 
eastend of the church of Kenil- 
worth, in Warwickshire, exhibits 
the caput bovis, fret moulding and 
pater# in the spandrils, ornaments 
more essentially peculiar to the Ro- 
man manner. Lodeed there ts scarce- 
ly a county in Kngland in which 
there will not be found individual 
churches, still exhibiting Saxon, or, 
it least, Anglo-Norman, remains. 
Cit 
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Of the Saxon, Gloucestershire boasts 
of two very perfect specimens at 
Elkstone and Quenington, both of 
which are engraven. Doorways ot 
the early Normans are not unfre- 
quently discoverable in monastic 
ruins. Those at Glastonbury, Malims- 
bury, and Castle Acre priory, Nor- 
folk, ave particularly fine. 

“The rudely carved scriptural 
feures, which often occur in bas- 
reliefs, placed under the arches of 
door-cases, Where the head of the 
door itself is square, indicate a Ro- 
man original, and are mostiy refera- 
ble to an sera immediately preceding 
the Conquest ; but the very curious 
representation of the deluge, over 
the great doorway of the cathedal at 
Lincoln, seems to have been subse- 
‘Lhese sculptures ap- 
pear likewise upon fonts. That at 
Winchester cathedral, which Mr. 
Milner has discovered to mean the 
story ot St. Nicholas, bishop of 
Myra, iu Lycia, is cited among the 
most worthy of remark. 

‘Phe Saxon large churches were 
divided into three tiers or stories, 
consisting of the arcade, galleries, 
and windows. Such was the soli- 
dity of the walls and bulikiness of 
the pillars, that buttresses were nei- 
ther necessary nor in usage. 

** Atter the Norman conquest, 
that by the monks 
“ Opus Romenum,” because an 
imitation of the debased architec- 
ture of Ttaly, was still continued in 
kngland. ‘Phe extent and dimen- 
sions of churches were greatly in- 
creased, the ornamental carvings on 
the cieular arches and the capitals 
of pillars and pilasters became more 
frequent and elaborate!y finished, 
Ot the more remarksble specimens 
of what is confounded under the 
general term of Saxon architecture, 
the true ara will be found to be im- 
mediately subsequent to the Saxons 


quent to it, 


style, called 
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themselves, and to have extended 
notimore than a century and a half 
below the Norman conquest. The 
two churches at Caen in Normandy, 
built by William and his queen, are 
the archetypes of many now re- 
maining in England; but the most 
magnificent work of this kind was 
the nave of old St. Paul's, London. 
‘The vaults were void of tracery, and 
the towers without pinnacles, but 
ornamented with arcades, in tiers, 
of small intersected arches, on the 
Outside walls. 

“The Norman xra may be stated 
to be from 1000 to 1154, that is, 
trom the Conquest to the death of 
Stephen. In a general comparison 
with the other nations of Europe, 
in that dark age, historians consent, 
that the Normans were eminent, if 
not superior, with respect to civili- 
zation and the arts. In architec- 
tural science, as promoted by their 
religious zeal, they had made a great 
proficiency, and many grand struc- 
tures had been raised to embellish 
their own province, before they had 
gained an absolute establishment in 
England, 

‘* Many discordant opinions have 
been advanced, concerning what 
really constitutes Norman architec- 
ture; and it has been confounded 
with the Saxon by several able anti- 
quaries. But a still greater confu- 
sion oceurs when the pointed style, 
first practised in this kingdom in the 
reign of Henry II. is called Norman 
The principal discrimination be- 
tween the Saxon and the Norman, 
appears to be that of much larger 
dimensions, in every part; plain, 
but more lofty vaulting ; circular 
pillars of greater diameter ; round 
arches and capitals having ora 
mented carvings much more elabo- 
rate and various, adapted to them ; 
but atotal absence of pediments oF 
pinnacles, which are decidedly ~ 

culia! 
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culiar to the pointed or Gothic style. 
Among the prelates in the early 
Norman reigns, were found nea of 
consummate skill in architecture ; 
which, aided by their munificence, 
wasapplied to the rebuilding of their 
cathedral churches, and those of the 
reater abbies. No less than fifteea 
of the twenty-two English cathe- 
drals still retain considerable parts, 
which are undoubtedly of Norman 
erection, the several dates of which 
are ascertained. We have the fol- 
lowing enumeration of Norman 
bishops, who were either architects 
themselves, or under whese auspices 
architecture flourished: Gundulf of 
Rochester (1077-1107), whose 
works are seen at Rochester, Can- 
terbury, and Peterborough. Mau- 
ritius of Loudon (1086-1108) built 
old St. Paul's cathedral. Roger of 
Salisbury (1107-1140), the cathe- 
dral at Old Sarum. Ernulf of Ro- 
chester (1115-1125) completed 
bishop Gundulf’s work there. They 
were both monks of Bec in Nor- 
mandy. Alexander of Lincoln 
(1123-1147) rebuilt his cathedral. 
Henry of Blois, bishop of Winches- 
ter (1129-1169), a most celebrated 
architect, built the conventual 
churches of St. Cross and Ramsey 
in Elampshire; and lastly, Roger, 
archbishop of York (1154-1181), 
where none of bis work remains. By 
these architects the Norman manner 
was progressively brought to per- 
fection in England ; and it will be 
easily supposed, that the improve- 
ments made by any of them were 
adopted in succession, 

“* With equal extent and magni- 
ficence many of the churches be- 
longing to the greater abbies were 
constructed in this #ra, Few in- 
deed have escaped their general de- 
molition at the Reformation. The 
Conqueror’s abbey, at Battel in Sus- 
éx, and those founded by Henry I, 


at Reading and Cirencester, doubs- 
less very sumptuous edifices, have 
scarcely left ‘‘ a wreck (rack) be- 
hind’'--etiam periére ruinay.—Some 
still exhibit their dilapidated fronts, 
and excite our admiraiion, Malas- 
bury in Wiltshire, Dunstublein Bed- 
fordshire, Castle Acre in Norfolk, 
Wenlock in Salop, and St. Botolph's, 
Colchester, are still majestic in de- 
cay, aud will be mentioned with 
pride, and visited with veneration, 
by the lover of Norman antiquities, 
as conspicuous examples. 

‘*'The first transition from this 
Anglo-Norman style appears to have 
taken place towards the close of the 
reign of Stephen (1135). It dis- 
covers itself in the arch, which bad 
hitherto been round, becoming 
slightly pointed, and the heavy sin- 
gle pillar being formed into a clus- 
ter. ‘his decoration had not long 
been adopted before instances occur, 
in which we may trace the arch as 
growing more and more pointed ; 
and the clusters which were at first 
clunasy and ill-formed, acquiring a 
greater lighiness and justness of pro- 
portion. Yetthe facings of the arches 
still retain many of the ornaments 
peculisr to the earlier era. This 
taste gradually prevailing, led, to- 
wards the close of the thirteenth 
ceniury, to the formation of the 
slender pillar supporting the sharply 
pointed arch, which, from a certain 
resemblance, has been called ‘ the 
lancet,’ 

‘« Tn the reign of Henry III. this 
beautitul architecture had gained its 
perfect completion. Salisbury and. 
Kly cathedrals, and Westminster 
abbey, have been generally adduced. 
as the most perfect examples. It 
may be supposed, that the two last 
mentioned were coustructed upon 
the same pian, as there is a singular 
accordance in their chief proportions. 
Whether this early Gothic origi- 

nated 
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nated in Palestine, or was borrowed 
from the Moors in Spain, has given 
rise to conjecture ; but a more bold 
deviation from the established style 
could have been scarcely made. 
The Gothic or pointed arch (as it 
has been well observed) took its rise 
from the variations attendant upon 
all scientific pursuits. The princi- 
pal feature of the first style was a 
combination of the circular with the 
pointed, an intermixture of orna- 
ments, and a kind of contention be- 
tween the two styles, which should 

revail. ‘To the enormous round 
pillar succeeded the slender shaft, 
insulated, or clustered into a single 
column, with narrow lancet win- 
dows, and roofs upon simple cross- 
springers. ‘The arches were now 
sharply pointed, the window in- 
creased to three lights instead of one, 
and with small columns as mul- 
lions; and all the pillars, when of 
disproportionate length, broken into 
parts by fillets placed at certain dis- 
tances, as observable in Worcester 
cathedral, the nave of which is very 
fine. 

“It will be contended by the 
French antiquaries, that this new 
mode was not exclusively our own, 
but that it appeared, if not earlier, at 
least in the same century, in the 
magnificent cathedrals I have no- 
ticed, as then recently erected in 
France. It the buildings in the 
Holy Land suggested ideas of this 
novel architecture, the French croi- 
saders had the same opportunities 
of introducing it into France as ours 
into England, for they were asso- 
ciated in the same expedition. It 
has been said, that in the church of 
the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem no 
pointed arch was seen, but that :n 
Moorish structures equally obvious 
to those adventurers it is frequent ; 
for which reason it may be more 
correctly described as “ Saracenic” 
than as Gothic. 
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“¢ This particular style, whethe? 
allowed to be Saracenic or Gothic, 
was the parent of several others, in 
successive centuries, the progress of 
which was confirmed by certain dis. 
crimination ; but the Anglo-Nor- 
man, having been once relinquish. 
ed, was never again adopted either 
simply or with analogy. Until the 
close of the reign of the first Ed. 
ward its prevalence was decided: 
and all previous confusion of the 
Anglo-Norman and _ the pointed 
styles had ceased, and was univere 
sally abandoned about this time. 
With incredible lightness, it exhi- 
bited elegance of decoration and 
beauty of proportions in the multi- 
plicity of the arcades and pillars, the 
latter being usually of Purbeck mar- 
ble, each a distinct shaft; but the 
whole collected under one capital, 
composed of the luxuriant leaves of 
the palm tree, indigenous in Pales- 
tine and Arabia. A very favourable 
specimen of the manner which dis- 
tinguishes the early part of the four- 
teenth century (1320), both as ap- 
plied to roofs and arcades, is seen at 
Bristol, in the conventual chureli 
of St. Augustine, now the cathe- 
dral. But previously to another 
style of known peculiarities, the ca- 
pitals became more complicated, 
the vaults were studded with knots 
of foliage at the interlacing of the 
ribs, the western front was enrich- 
ed with numerous statues, and the 
flying buttresses, formed of seg- 
ments of circles in order to give 
them lightness, were rendered or 
namental by elaborate finials. This 
exuberance tended to the abolition 
of the first manner ; and at the be- 
ginning of the reign of Richard II. 
under the auspices of Wykeham, 
we have the bo!dest. instance of that 
second manner, which in its even- 
tual perfection attained to what iS 
now distinguished as the pure Go- 
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«The equally clustered pillar 
with a low sharp arch prevailed in 
the first part of the reign of d- 
ward ILI. over which was usually 
laced a row of open galleries, ori- 
ginally introduced in the Saxon 
churches, and adopted, as far as the 
idea only, from them. Of the 
beauties which characterize the 
style of this @ra in particular, a 
complete specimen offers itself in 
the octangular louvre at Ely, which, 
and the chapel of our lady attached 
to the cathedral, were the sole ar- 
chitecture of Alan de Walsingham, 
amonk, between the years 1322 
and 1349. It is certain, that archi- 
tecture was both studied and prac- 
tised by ecclesiastics of all ranks in 
that age; and it is pleasing to 
rescue from oblivion the name of a 
single architect of such extraordi- 
nary merit. It is not improbable, 
that Becket’s crown, in the cathe- 
dral at Canterbury, communicated 


the original idea to the-architects ot 


the louvres, both at Ely and Peter- 
borough. Contemporary with Wyke- 
ham lived Rede bishop of Chiches- 
ter, an adept in the science and 
practice of architecture : and many 


others of the prelates and abbots of 


that time prided themselves ill @X- 
hibiting proots of their architectural 
skill in rebuilding their churches, or 
very frequently adding to them, 
and giving them a pervading sym- 
metry of style. ‘Lhe stupendous 
fabric of York cathedral, in its nave 
and choir, is of this ra, and its 
chief boast. ‘Those ot Winchester 
and Exeter were likewise partly re- 


built or reduced to a sameness of 


manner by the alteration of arches 
md windows, in so great a degree, 
& to obtain an apparently contem- 
poraneous construction, in their re- 
lative parts. In the western fronts 
of Litchfield, York, and Peterbo- 
tough, but particularly in the addi- 
AsO]. 


tions to that of Lincoln, which was 
preferred by lord Burlington to any 
in England, and in the interior of 
each of these cathedrals, we are so 
well satisfied with the proportions 
and the propriety of ornament, that 
we could readily dispense with the 
luxuriance of the successive gra and 
manner. ‘To form some criterion 
of this pure Gothic, let me observe, 
that the pillars became more tall 
and slender, farming a very lofty 
arch, and that the columns which 
composed the cluster, were of un- 
equal circumference. A more beaue 
titul instance than the nave of the 
cathedral of Canterbury cannot be 
adduced. The genera) form of the 
arches became more open, and those 
attached to windows and niches 
were universally adorned with 
crockets tied at the top in a rich 
knot of tlowers, resembling the blos- 
soms of the cuphorbium. The win- 
dows, especially those at the east and 
west, were widely expanded, and 
their heads ramified into infinite in- 
tersections with quatrefoils or ro- 
settes, which bear on the points of 
the arching mullions. The roof 
hitherto had not exceeded a certain 
simplicity of ornament, and no 
tracery was spread over the groing 
of the vault, which rested on brackets 
or corbels, carved into grotesque 
heads of kings and bishops. 

‘‘[n this and the immediately 
subsequent reigns, the large and 
Jotty central tower (for the more ane 
cient beltries were usually detached) 
and the cloisters richly pannelled, 
having a most delicately fretted 
root, were added to many of the 
cathedrals and conventual churches 
then existing. Within side, the 
canopies of tabernacle work over 
saints or sepulechral ethgies, the 
shrines of exquisite finishing, ré- 
peating in miniature the bolder er- 
naments by which the building was 
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decorated on a large scale, in the 
high altars and skreens of indescrib- 
able richness, continue to fascinate 
every eye by their richness, beauty, 
and sublimity. Even on the outside 
of these magnificent works, as the 
western fronts of Wells and Litcl- 
field, and on bishop Grandison’s 
skreen so placed at Exeter, there 
are embellishments of equal merit. 
The facade of the cathedral of Sa- 
lisbury, although of the preceding 
age, in which the pointed style was 
frequently mixed with the round, 
and the ornaments of either indiseri- 
minately used, is one of the most 
ancient, simple, and regular now 
remaining. ‘The eye dwells with 
more satisfaction on a broad sur- 
face, relieved ouly, and not dis- 
tracted, by ornament. Abbot W hete- 
hamstede’s skreen at St. Alban’s, 
and that by bishop Fox in Winches- 
ter cathedral, exceed in richness or 
correct proportions, any specimen I 
could adduce of the first descrip- 
tion. 

‘‘ Tothe crosses erected by Ed- 
ward I, ‘in honour of his beloved 
consort (evidently neither the work 
of Cavallini nor of abbot Ware) we 
may attribute the universal, if not 
the original, introduction of the 
elaborate canopies and minute orna- 
ments used in tombs, sepulchral 
chapels, and the shrines of saints, 
commonly called‘ tabernacle work.” 

“¢ During the first ara ot this style 
of Gothic, internal grandeur was 
produced solely by vast proportions 
contrasted by the multiplication of 
small parts, such as clustered pilas- 
ters and the mulions of windows ; 
but about the period I have de- 
scribed, from the general introduc- 
tion of this species of architectural 
refinement, the high altars, shrines, 
and sepulchral monuments, were 
combined to increase the richness of 
the whole interior to an eventual 


excess. The earliest instance ps 
en ‘rraapeedlie I a whic 
USER illigraine,” is the 
choir of the cathedral at York abo 
the close of the fourteenth i 
’ rom this period no remarkable 
bers of the” buildiee am 

& DUNCINgS Continued 
their original dimensions and form 
and the ornamental parts only be- 
came distinguished by greater rich- 
ness and exuberance, 

‘* About the middle of the fir. 
teenth century, an ambition of no- 
velty still invented a multiplicity ot 
embellishment, and among many 
others which were capricious and 
without specitic import, we may ob- 
serve the perpetual ‘recurrence ot 
the armorial ensigns of honour upou 
roofs and the spandrils of internal 
arcades. From this fashion the an- 
tiquary collects decisive information, 
and is gratified by the certain ap- 
propriation of the building to its 
founder or restorer, 

**Theso ensigns of honour were 
more commonly appendant on mar- 
ket-crosses and the great gateways 
of abbeys. Of the former the most 
remarkable, not only in point of the 
priority of erection, are the three 
which still remain, at Northampton, 
Geddington, and Waltham, built by 
kKdward I. in memory of his royal 
consort. In imitation of these, few 
considerable towns were without 2 
cross, which answered the double 
purpose of devotion and commerce. 
The more celebrated were at Abing- 
don, Coventry, Gloucester, Bristol, 
Winchester, and Chichester; the 
two last mentioned of which only 
are at this time entire, or unremoy- 
ed. Upon all these were lavishly 
employed the arts of architecture, 
sculpture, and blazonry, after the 
richest Gothic model. 

“ Of the abbey gates, there are 


several grand specimens still ~ “4 
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seen. St. Augustine’s at Canter- 
bury, Edmonsbury, St. Augustine’s 
st Bristol, Battel Abbey, Sussex, and 
Thornton abbey in Lincolnshire, 
gre adinirable in their several styles ; 
nd doubuess, many of the dilapi- 
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dated monasteries could once boast 
similar appendages, and those of 
equal magnificence. The escocheon 
ot the founder always held a con- 
spicuons place among other archi- 
teciural embellishments. 





On Tue ExceLience AND ANTIQUITY OF THE CALEDONIAN Harp. 


(From Mr. Guxw’s Hisroricat Inaviny RESPECTING THB 


PERFORMANCE ON THE Harp. ] 


“C4tUCH was the state of our 
, J) instrumental music in the 
Highlands, in the reign of William, 
surnamed the Lyon. [’rom our own 
historical annals of those times, we 
receive but few, and these very im- 
perfect notices, respecting the state 
of the arts ; yet there is every reason 
to believe, that poetry and music 
continued to be cultivated and en- 
couraged in the Highlands, for seve- 
ral centuries after this period. The 
first coronation of the kings of Scot- 
land, of which we have any particu- 
lar account, is that of Alexander the 
Third, in the year 3240. On this 
occasion, a Highland bard, dressed 
in a scarlet tunic, or robe, repeated 
on his knees, in the Gaelic lon- 
guage, the genealogy of Alexander, 
and his ancestors, up to Fergus, the 
first king of Scotland; and_ this, 
together with what will be more 
particularly mentioned concerning 
the state of music, and the Highland 
Harpers, in the reign of king James 
the First of Scotland, proves, that 
these orders were still held in con- 
siderable estimation; and we shall 
even see, that the superior excel- 
lence of the Highland Harpers was 
proverbial, as far down as the be- 
g'aning of the sixteenth century. 
“This accomplished monarch,who, 


¢ 


during the whole of his reign, was 
chiefly occupied in reforming the 
abuses which had pervaded every 
department of the state, was also a 
zealous promoter of the liberal arts, 
He introduced organs into his cha- 
pels, and founded an institution for 
the instruction of the Scottish cler- 
gy in the science of music. Our old 
historian, John Major, in his Annals 
of Scetiand, which were published 
in the year 1521, when enuimerat- 
ing the talents of king James, says, 
that “ he was a skilfal musician; 
in the management of his voice in 
singing, inferior to no one; on the 
Harp, he was another Orpheus; he 
excelled the Irish or the Highland 
Scots, who are esteemed the best 
performers on that instrament.” 
The same historian, in another part 
of his work, says of the Highlanders, 
that, ‘ for instrumental music, and 
the accompaniment of the voice, 
they make use of the Harp, which, 
instead of strings made of the intes- 
tines of animals, they strung with 
brass wire, and on which they per- 
form most sweetly.’ 

“ In less than fifty years after 
this time, ous celebrated bistorian 
George Buchannan, who himself 
was born at the foot of Ben Lomond, 
in the Highlands, when treating, 19 
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the first, or introductory book, of 
his History of Scotland, of the man- 
ners and customs of the western 
islands, has the following passage : 
—* Instead of the trumpet, they 
nse the great bagpipe. ‘They delight 
very much in music, especially in 
Harps of their own sort, of which 
some are strung with brass wire, 
others with intestines of animals; 
they play on them either with their 
nails grown long, or with a plectrum. 
Their only ambition seems to be, to 
ornament their Harps with silver 
and precious stones; the lower 
ranks, instead of gems, deck theirs 
with crystal. ‘They sing poetical 
compositions, not inartificially made, 
celebrating the exploits of their 
valiant men ; nor do their bards, for 
the most part, treat of another sub- 
ject. Their language is that of the 
ancient Gauls, a little altered.’ 

** Buchannan’s History was first 
published in the year 1505. ‘The 
anonymous writer of ‘ Certain 
Matters concerning the Realme of 
Scotland as they were A. D. 1597, 
under his title of the Yles of Scot- 
Jand in general,’ follows Buchan- 
nan’s account, in the following 
words, with the remarkable varia- 
tion of the Gaelic term for the Tarp, 
together with the English, as if 
there had been two distinct species 
of Harps :-—* They delight much 
in musicke, but chietly in Harpes 
and Clairschoes of their own fa- 
shion. ‘Lhe strings of their Clair- 
schoes are made of brasse wyar, and 
the strings of the Harpes of sinews ; 
which strings they stryke either 
with their nayles growing long, or 
else with an instrument appointed 
for that use. They take great plea- 
sure to deck their Harpes and Clair- 
schoes with silver and precious 
stones ; and poor ones, that cannot 
attain hereunto, decke them with 
christall. They sing verses prettily 
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compounded, containing, for the 
most part, prayses of valiant men, 
There is not almost any other ar. 
gument whereof their rymes entreat, 
They speak the ancient lrench Jan- 
guage, altered a little.’ 

" The Harp is also frequently 
mentioned by other Scottish writers, 
when incidentally, or protessediy, 
alluding to the musical performances 
of those times, by its Gaelic name 
ot Clarsach; of which many in- 
stances could be produced, which 
would of themselves prove the ge- 
neral notoriety in Scotland, that 
the Harp was an instrument well 
known in the Highlands; but the 
more particular evidence which has 
been already given on this subject, 
must henceforth remove every pos- 
sibility of doubt on that point. 

** Having thus __ incontestibly 
proved the Earp to have been, from 
the earliest times, down to the end 
of the sixteenth century, in general 
use in the Highlands of Scotland; 
the two ancient instruments, which 
have been so long presers ed in that 
country, are now to be considered 
ats authentic documents, not only 
connected with, and proving and 
iNustrating, the manners of the 
country, but may themselves be 
hencetorth produeed, and referred 
to, as historical monuments, to 
lustrate any obscure pout of ant 
guity, however remote, to which 
their form and structure may apply. 

« The Caledonian Harp Way 
brought, as has been mentioned i 
its description, by Miss Lamont, 
from her father’s residence in Ar 
gyleshire, to a very distant part of 
the Highlands, and has, ever since 
the time of her arrival at Lude, about 
the year 1460, been kept at that 
house, in a proper state for perform: 
ance; having been occasionally 
played upon, in that family, une 


within these last eighty or _ 
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ears, and dlistinguished by the * 

iJation of Clarsach Lumanach, 

the Lamont Harp. From these cir- 
cumstances, we must infer the lady 
to have been a performer on the 
Harp; and as she could not have 
learnt the ditheult process of tuning, 
or the intricate art of playing upon it, 
of herself, she must have had ; 
master, most probably in Pree 
shire, who not only taught her, but 
others also, in that district of the 
Highlands, about the middle of the 
fifteenth century. In the same 
manner it must be inferred, from 
Queen's Mary's having, in about a 
hundred years afterwards, presented 
the other lady with her own Harp, 
that she was also a performer on 
that instrument, and had _ been 
taught by a master, who had pro- 
bably taught her, as well as others, 
ina very different part of Scotland, 
her father’s residence being at no 
great distance from Aberdeen ; and 
from both instances we must neces- 
sarily conclude, that the Harp was 
taught and performed upon, in dif- 
ferent parts of the Highlands of 
Scotland, in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries ; and that pJaying 
on, or singing to, the Harp, was an 
accomplishinent of the ladies of the 
Highlands at this period. 

‘© I]t we look back into more re- 
Mote ages, we shall still find this to 
have been the immemorial custom 
of the upper ranks in that society ; 
and that the art of playing on the 
Harp down to this period, in Scot- 
land, as well as in Lrelandand Wales, 
proceeded from the same original 
source ; which, to distinguish it trom 
the musical science that had, by this 
time, made great progress on the 
continent, in England, and, 
certain degree, in Scotland, may be 


aptly called the music, or system, of 


the Celtic school. 
‘But Queen Mary, as we shall 


afterwards see more particularly, 
highly accomplished as she was in 
musical science, which was not-of 
the Celtic, but of the Italian school, 
although the Harp, described in 
this work, was made and procured 
for her, does not appear to me to 
have been a performer upon that 
instrument, for reasons which shall 
be given in their proper place; but, 
having met with a performer upon 
the Scottish Harp, of eminent abili- 
ties, in the lady now alluded to, the 
queen may be supposed to have 
been so much pleased with her per- 
formance, and so much delighted 
with the simplicity and beauty of 
her native Caledonian music, on a 
national insirument, played with a 
degree of skill, which she had litle 
reason to expect, that she may have 
been induced to give the lady an 
honourable proof ot the pleasure she 
had received, and of her esteem, 
by presenting her with her own 
Harp. ‘That this was pretty nearly 
the manner in which this lady be- 
came possessed of this regal Harp, 
must appear highly probable from 
the following circumstances, 

‘The tradition in the family of 
tude , which has always accompa- 
nied this Harp, is, that it was pre- 
sented to their ancestor, Beatrix 
Gardyn, by Queen Mary, when she 
was on a hunting excursion in Athol, 
‘That lady was at this time resident 
in that neighbourhood, having been 
married to Mr. Farquharson of In- 
vercald. The account of this mag- 
nificent hunting party will be read 
with interest, and I shall give it in 
the words of an eye-witness. ‘ I 
had a sight of a very extraordinary 
“¥ : Inthe year 156%, the Earl 

f Athol, a prince of the blood- 
a al, had, with much trouble, and 
vast expence, provided a hunting- 
match tor the entertainment of our 
most illustrious and most gracious 

Queen, 
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Queen. Our people call this a royal 
hunting. I was then a young ian, 
and was present on that occasion. 
Two thousand Highlanders were 
employed to drive to the hunting- 

round all the deer from the woods 
and hills of Athol, Badenoch, Marr, 
Murray, and the countries about. 
As these Highlanders use a light 
dress, and are very swift of foot, 
they went up and down so nimbly, 
that, in less than two months time, 
they brought together two thousand 
red deer, besides roes and fallow 
deer. The Queen, the great men, 
and a number of others, were in a 
gien, or narrow valley, when all 
these deers were brought before 
them; believe me, the whole body 
moved forward in something like 
battle order. This sight still strikes 
@me, and ever will strike me; for 
they had a leader whom they follow- 
ed close wherever he moved. This 
Jeader was a very fine stag, with a 
very high head. The sight delighted 
the Queen very much, but she soon 
had cause for fear, upon the’ Earl's 
(who had been from his early days 
accustomed to such sights) address- 
ing her thus: ‘ Do you observe 
that stag who is foremost of the 
herd ?—There is danger from that 
stag ; for ifeither fear or rage should 
force bim from the ridge of that hill, 
Jet every one look to himself, for 
none of us will be out of the way of 
harm, asthe rest will all follow this 
one: and having thrown us under 
foot, they will open a passage to the 
hill behind us.’ What happened a 
moment after soon confirmed this 
opinion; for the Queen ordered 
one of the best dogs to be let loose 
upon a wolf ;—this the dog pursues 
—the leading stag was trighted—he 
flies by the same way he had come 
there—the rest rush after him, and 
break out where the thickest body 
of the Highlanders was. They had 
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nothing for it now but to throw 
themselves flat on the heath and 
allow the deer to pass over th ; 

em. 
It was told the Queen, that severa} 
of the Highlanders had been wound. 
ed, and that two or three had been 
killed outright ; and the whole body 
of deer had got off, had not the 
Highlanders, by their skill i bunt. 
we fallen upon a stratagem, to ent 
re) the rear from the main body. It 
was of those that had been separated, 
that the Queen's dogs, and those of 
the nobility, made slaughter. There 
was killed that day three hundred 
and sixty deer, with five wolves, 
and some  roes.’ 

‘* This hunt, truly Caledonian, 
so nearly resenrbled those of the an- 
cient Highland heroes described in 
the old Gaelic poetry, that a High- 
lander would naturally expect the 
account to terminate in that of the 
subsequent feast, ‘ in which the 
shell went round, the bards sung, 
and the soft hand of virgins tremble 
ed on the strings of the Harp’ 
That the Earl of Athol did actually 
conclude this magnificept féte, by 
entertaining his royal guest and re- 
lation in the most princely style of 
the times, and with every variety 
that could be procured, cannot ad- 
mit of a doubt; and it may, with 
great reason, be supposed, that the 
tradition handed down in the family 
of Lude, does expressly reter to this 
very festival, to which some of the 
best performers on the Caledonian 
Harp may have been invited, in 
order to display their musica! powers 
before the Queen; and that Beatris 
Gardyn hed the distinguished ho- 
nour, on this occasion, of being pre- 
sented with the royal Harp, still pres 
served by her descendants, of which 
the description, iJlustrated by a most 
accurate engraving, has been given 
above. ee 

« That this Harp was of Scottish 

manufacture, 
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manufacture, appears to be extreme- 
ly probab ble, as well as that it had 
been an established custom, for 
many preceding reigns, to have a 
Harp provided for the royal palace. 
Ithas been seen, that Queen M: iry’s 
Hustrious ancestor, King James the 
First, was celebrated tor his perform- 
ance on the Harp; and the arms of 
Scotland, in gold, together with 
Queen Mary's portrait, show, that 
this Harp ha d been provided for her, 
in consequence of such ap establish- 
ed custom ; and that it is construct- 
ed on the principles of the Celtic 
school, appears from its perfect re- 
semblance, in size, and number of 
strings, to the Harp of Brian 
Boromh of the year 1014; each of 
these regal Harps having twenty- 
eight strings ;— brian “Boromh's 
Harp is thirty-two inches high; 
that of Queen Mary is thirty-one 
inches. 
‘It cannot possibly be supposed 
that this Harp came from France. 
At this period the Harp appears to 
have been entirely Jaid aside in that 
country, at least by the higher ranks 
of society. Their favourite instruc- 
ment was the lute, in shape not un- 
like a guitar, but improved by an 
additional number of strings, and 
those of much finer powers.  Be- 
sides lutes of the smaller size, used 
mostly to accompany the voice, 
others were made on a much larger 
scale, called the theorbo, and ar rh- 
luie, six feet in length, and some- 
tines longer, on which thorough bass 
was played. So much was the lute 
the Jeading instrument in France, 
that, at this day, the name of 4 mu- 
sic al instrument-maker, of whatever 
kind, even of one that can only 
make flutes, is, un Luthier, or lute- 
maker ; and to such a leneth had 
the y proceeded, with their favourie 
instrument, in Paris, not many years 
attey Quecn Mary Jeft it, that lutes 


were constructed in such a manner, 
that their backs opened like the 
doors of a 1 chamber r, so as to ‘ ad- 
mit young pages, who, being thus 
rendered invisible, sung the treble 
part, while the lutanist both sung 
the tenor, and played the bass on 
the lute ;° and we have this from 
no less authority than that of their 
most celebrated mathematician, 
Mersennus, who adds, *that it was 
in that manner that Granier per- 
formed concerts, in three parts, be- 
fore the Queen-dowager, Margaret 
ot Valois.’ 

‘« It was on a lute of the smaller 
size that Queen Mary used, for the 
most part, to accompany her songs, 
The accomplished ladies, and even 
gentlemen, of that period, could 
sing a part of madrigals, and other 
vocal compositions, of four parts, at 
sight; insomuch, that Castiglione, 
in his Cortegiano, or Perfect Cour- 
tier, published 1587, enumerates 
that talent, as one of the requisites 
for the accomplished gentleman ; 
and many of the excellent vocal 
compositions, in three and four 
parts, of that period, are still sung 
with pleasure in England, and are 
among the most difficult and intri- 
cate music, of that description, that 
is sung at this dey. Queen Mary's 
pt ivate concert consisted chiefly of 
music of this kind. Sir James Mel- 
ville, one of the most accomplished 
men of that age, possessing all the 
refinement aud address of Castigli- 
one’s perfect courtier, informs us, 
that * Queen Mary had three 
valets, who sung three parts, and 
that she wanted a person to sing a 
bass, or fourth part. David Rizzio, 
who had come to France, with the 
ambassador 6f Savoy, was recom- 


mended as one fit to make the 
vurth in coneert, and thus he was 
drawn in to sing sometimes with the 
rest; and afterwards, when her 
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French secretary retired himself to 
France, this David obtained the said 
office.’ 

** Besides Queen Mary's know- 
ledge of vocal music, on these sci- 
entific principles, and her accom- 
panying herself on the Jute, she 
appears to. have been a very great 
performer on the virginals, which 
was a keyed instrument, having 
touches, and fingering, similar to 
those of the spinet, harpsichord, or 
piano-forte, which were its succes- 
sive improvements. The music 
that was played on the virginals by 
Queen Elizabeth is still extant. It 
is written in a musical stave of six 
lines, which certainly much in- 
creases the dithculty of reading it; 
yet, even when this difheulty is 
overcomic, | have been assured by a 
first-rate performer in London, who 
had this music given him to play, 
that he found it very dificult to 
execute; and the specimens of mu- 
sic played by Bull, a professor of 
that time, which are published in 
Dr. Burney’s History of Music, 
will convince any one, that there 
was music played on keyed instru- 
ments, at that period, that may be 
called, even at this day, extremely 
difficult. Now, if we are inclined 
to draw the inference trom Sir James 
Melville’s statement of the compa- 
rison of the accomplishments of 
these rival Queens, that he evident- 
ly intended his reader to draw from 
it, whatever idea it may have been 
calculated to convey to Queen Eliza- 
beth, we must conclude, that, in 
playing on the virginals, as well as 
in the other talents she displayed 
before him, Queen Mary must, in 
his opinion, have far surpassed her. 

“lr we, moreover, add to the 
great length of time; which the 
study of these accomplishments ne- 
cessarily requires, those still larger 
peruons of time, which her other 


various studies demanded s—when 
we consider, that she attained to 
so great a proficiency in the Latin 
tongue, that she declaimed publicly 
in the hall of the Louvre, in pre. 
sence of the whole court of France, 
an oration, of her own composi- 
tion, in that language, maintaining, 
against the common opinion, that a 
proficiency in learning, and in the 
liberal arts, Was not unbecoming 
the female character ; that in the 
French, the Italian, and the Spa- 
Hish languages, her progress was 
still greater ; that she employed 
two hours every day in study and 
reading ; that she had also made a 
great proficiency in painting ;— 
when to all these is added, the time 
taken up in needle work, tapestry, 
dancing, and riding ; and that all 
these branches of education were 
acquired in the nine years which 
elapsed from her sixth to her fif- 
teenth vear, when she was married 
to the Dauphin of France ;—when 
all this is considered, we are fully 
warranted to suppose, that her mu- 
sical studies consisted only of the 
extensive branches mentionedabove ; 
among which there could not have 
been found a vacant space for the 
study of the Harp. It is not at all 
likely she could have found any 
time for it, after her return to 
Scotland, so as to have made any 
progress on so difhcult an instru- 
ment, and which, at the same time, 
could not gratify that desire of varie 
ety of modulation, or temporary 
change of key, which one accustom- 
ed to the system oft the Italian school 
could not ‘fail of feeling, almost at 
every instant. ‘This can only be 
done on the medern Welsh Harp, of 
three rows of strings, and on the 
Pedal Harp. ‘The Harpers of the 
old Celtic schoo) had, however, by 
long Lise, and knowledge of the 


combinations which their more 
simple 
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simple system could furnish, the 

wer of pleasing themselves and 
others, on their instrument, in a 
very high degree. Whether Queen 
Mary was a performer on the Harp, 
or not, does not affect, in any way, 
the history of its progress in the 
Highlands, which is the object of 
the present enquiry; but it must be 
allowed, that her not being able to 
play upon it, was a good reason for 
her giving away this Harp of state. 

“Queen Mary's Harp, together 
with the more ancient Caledortian 
Harp, have been occasionally played 
upon, in the family of I ude, as has 
been already observed, until within 
the last seventy or eighty years. 
Roderick Morison, one of the last 
native Highland Harpers, who was 
regularly bred and professionally in- 
structed, accompanied the Marquis 
of Huntley on a visit to Lude, about 
the year 1050. ‘This Bard and 
Harper, who will be more particu- 
larly mentioned afterwards, compos- 
eda port, or air, on this occasion, 
which was called Su:par Chiurn ha 
Leod, or Lude’s Supper. ‘The last 
of this family who played on Queen 
Mary's Harp, before it was despoiled 
of its valuable ornaments by the 
soldiery in the year 1745, was the 
great-grand-father of General Ro- 
bertson. The music which he 


played upon it cr sisted chiefly ot 


the airs which had been composed 
by the Highland bards on some re- 
markable occasion; Laments, in 
commemoration of deceased persons 
of eminence; of the airs called 
Ports, and of marches of the High- 
Jand clans. None of these have 
been preserved in the family except- 
ing that of Jude's Supper. ‘Lhe 
father cf the present Mr. Robertson 


ot Strowan, however, who had 


been constantly in the practice of 


hearing General Robertson's great- 
grand-father play this music on 
t 
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Queen Mary's Harp, used to play a 

reat number of them on the violin. 
se him his son, Colonel Colgear 
Robertson, learned, by the ear, to 
play anumber of them on the v iolin, 
which General Robertson has heard 
him play, and some of them wer? 
taken down in writing from bis per- 
formance, by Bowie, a music-seller 
in Perth, and were published, about 
twelve years ago, at the end of his 
collection of reels, &c. 

‘« The establishments of the 
Highland Chieftains, with respect 
to their Bard, Harper, &e. had, tor 
several centuries, from political 
causes, and from a variety of other 
changes in their condition, been 
eradu ly diminishing, and given 
up. There never does appear to 
have been, independent of these 
establishments, any set of men ia 
the Highlands who had been taught 
to play upon the Harp, in order to 
cain their subsistence by it, from 
the public at large ; nor do the na- 
ture, and circumstances, peculiar to 
the situation, of the Highlands, hold 
out any encouragement for such a 
protession, after these establishments 
had been discontinued ; at least we 
do not find any accounts, Or traces, 
of itinerant native Harpers in the 
Highlands, such asare still tobe found 
in lreland and in Wales; or if such 
were bred there, they probably 
went to the Lowlands to exercise 
their profession, The last regularly 
bred Highland Harpers appear to 
be the two following, with the ace 
count of whom, and the establish- 
ments to which they respectively 
belonged, 1 shall conclude the pre- 
sent ec nquiry Y. 

“ In the seventeenth century, 
the Laird of Macleod, named John 
Breck, trom his having been much 
marked by the small-pox, was one 
of the last Highland Chieftains who 


had an established Bard, Harper, 
Piper, 
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Piper, &c. at his residence of Dun- 
vegan Castle, in the island of Skye, 
all of them excellent, and liberally 
provided for. The offices of Bard 
and Harper were filled by Roderick 
Morison, who, being blind, was 
ealled Ruarie Dall; buat he was 
born a gentleman, and lived on that 
footing in the family of this chief- 
tain. He was the last person in this 
country who possessed the talents of 
Bard and Harper, of Poet and Com- 
poser of Music, in an eminent de- 

ree, After the death of John 
Breck, Dunvegan Castle, and its 
establishments, was abandoned by 
his son ; a measure which the poor 
neglected bard lamented, in an ex- 
cellent elegy on his patron, which 
was printed ina late collection of 
Gaelic poems. I have not been 
able to procure any further accounts 
of him; but he appears to have 
been, after this, still held in great 
estimation, and to have been taken 
notice of by persons of the first rank 
in thiscountry. His accompanying 
the Marquis of Huntley to Lude- 
house has been already taken notice 
of. Some of his compositions for 
the Harpare still extant ; ] remem- 
ber to have seen one of them in an 
old collection of engraved Scottish 
music. 

‘‘ The family of Maclean of Coll 
was one of those who maintained a 
Harper. John Garve Maclean of 
Col), who lived in the latter end of 
the reign of King James the Sixth, 
and during that of Charles the First, 
was esteemed an excellent performer 
on the Harp, anda good composer 
of music. ‘Iwo of his compositions 
have been handed down, one called 
Toum Muran, the other, Caoineadh 
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Rioghail, or. the Royal Lament, 
probably composed in memory of 
the latter unfortunate monarch, An 
anecdote has been handed down in 
the family, of an English vessel] 
having been wrecked on the island, 
the captain of which went to the 
castle of Coll, and on seeing this 
venerable gentleman, with a Bible 
in his hand, anda Harp placed by 
his side, exclaimed, in the enthusi- 
astic language of that time, that 
he beheld * King David restored 
agdin to the earth!’ Murdoch Mac- 
donald, brought up by the family 
of Coll, appears to have been the 
last native Harper of the Highlands 
of Scotland. He was first sent to the 
island of Skye, to receive instruc 
tions from Rory Dall, and afterwards 
into Ireland, for the same purpose, 
He remained in the family of Coll, 
in quality of Harper, until the year 
1734, as appears from an account 
of payments made in that year, in 
the hand-writing of Hector Maclean 
of Coll, uncle to the present Colonel 
Maclean. How long he continued 
afterwards in the family does not 
appear ; but he retired to Quinish, 
in the island of Mull, where he 
remained until his death. He was 
always called, and is still remem- 
bered in the island of Coll, by the 
name of Murdoch Clarsair, or 
Murdoch the Harper. His son, 
who acted occasionally as a servant 
to the present Colonel Maclean of 
Coll, was distinguished by the name 
of Eoin Mac Miurchaidh Clairsatr, 
or John, son of Murdoch the Harp- 
er; and the grandson of Murdoch 
is, at this time, in the service o 
Colonel Maclean.”’ 
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On THE OrnIGINALITY AND GENUINENESS OF THE Poems or Ossian, 


{From Sir Jonn Sincratr’s Dissertation PREPIXED TO THE 
Poems in THE OxiGinat Gaeuic. } 


} !.—The circumstances which hare 
hitherto prevented the publication 
of Ossian in the original, 


BOVE forty years having now 
elapsed, since the poems of 
Ossian, as translated by Mr. Mac- 
pherson, were printed; and as, ever 
since their first appearance, the pub- 
lication of the original Gaelic has 
heen promised, the reader will na- 
turally expect some account of the 
circumstances which have occasion- 
ed so long a delay. 
“It appears from an advertise- 


ment pretixed to the first edition of 


Macpherson’s translation, that he 
had published proposals for printing 
by subscription, the w hole originals, 
which some men of gentus, whom 
he numbered among his friends, 
advised him, was a better way of 
satisfying the public, concerning the 
authenticity of the poems, than an- 
other plan which had been thought 
of, that of depositing manuscript 
copies ina public library. He as- 
serts in that preface, that mo sub- 
scribers had appeared, and hence 
infers, that in the judgment of the 
public, neither the one plan nor the 
other was necessary. He intimates 
however a design to print the origin- 
als, as soon as he (the translator) 
shall have had time so transcribe 
them for the press. If such a pub- 
lication should not take place, he 
then pledges himself, that copies 
shall be deposited in one of the pub- 
lic libraries, to prevent so ancient a 
monument of genius from being lost. 
a Soon after this publication, 
iacpherson was led to give up poe- 
pursuits, and actually accom- 
d the late Governor George 


»- 


Johnstone to Florida. After re- 
maining about three years abroad, 
he returned to England in the year 
1700. 

‘* Tt would appear, by an extract 
from Mr. John Mackenzie's diary, 
to be afterwards inserted, that Mr. 
Macpherson took with him to Flo- 
rida, the Gaelic originals of Ossian ; 
by means of which, some of the 
smaller poems, either in whole, or 
in part, were lost. 

‘‘ From the connection he had 
formed with political men, he seems 
to have abandoned for some time 
any important literary employment, 

till the year 1771, when he publish- 
ed a work, entitled, ‘ An Introduec- 
tion to the History of Great Britain 
and Ireland.’ 

‘« In consequence of the fame he 
had acquired by his translation of 
Ossian, Lowever, he was prevailed 


upon to undertake a translation of 


the Iliad, in the same style of mea- 
sured prose, This attempt. was so 
extremely unsuccessful, that it 
seems greatly to have estranged him 
from poetry; and it is a singular 
circumstance, that the same author, 
whose literary fame had been found- 
ed ov his translation of Ossian, 
should have so completely failed, 
when he exercised the same talents 
on the Grecian bard. 

‘From the year 1773, till his 
death in February 1740, bis time 
was much occupied, either in poli- 
tical discussions, or in managing the 
interests of the Nabob of Arcot, 
who had appointed him his agent tn 
England, and in whose service he 
acquired a considerable fortune. Ia 
the interim, he was not totally inat- 
tentive to the Gaclic original of 
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Ossian’s poems. His pride was 
roused by the severe sarcasms of 
Johnson; and any apprehensions, 
regarding the expense of printing 
the Gaelic original, were entirely 
removed, by a very liberal subscrip- 
tion made for that purpose in India, 
by a respectable body of Scotch 
gentlemen, who were anxious to 
see those poems, which they had so 
often heard recited in their youth, 
printed in the language of their an- 
cestors. 

** Between the years 1780 and 
1790, the author of this Disserta- 
tion was frequently in company 
with Mr. Macpherson, both in his 
house in London, and at his villa in 
the neighbourhood, and he embraced 
various opportunities of urging him 
strongly to complete the publication. 
But though some progress was made 
in preparing the work for the press, 
nothing complete or effectual was 
accomplished. With the assistance 
of Captain Morison, who was a 
much better Gaelic scholar than 
himself, a copy of the poems, in the 
original Gaelic, had been written 
out. He had also procured a trans- 
Jation of part of the poem of Ossian 
into Latin, by the late Mr. Macfar- 
lam, a scholar perfectly skilled in 
both languages. Mr. Macpherson 
still, however, declined sending any 
considerable part of the original to 
the press. During the latter part of 
his life, he had become (as is usually 
the case when age advances) less 
active than formerly; and he had 
taken a conceit, that it would be 
betier to print the Gaelic originals, 
in the Grecian, rather than the Ro- 
man characters, A specimen in 
Greek was actually printed, and 
though that plan might certainly 
have been carried on, yet the difh- 
culty of converting above ten thou- 
sand lines into the Greek character, 
ined to the circumstance, that in 
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that state the work would be intelli. 
gible only to scholars, rendered the 
Roman character preferable, 

ae It was about this time that a 
circumstance took- place, which 
tends strongly. to prove the authen- 
ticity of the Gaclic originals, 

‘© The late Mr. John Mackenzie, 
was accustomed to keep a regular 
diary of any important occurrences, 
and on the 22d of July, there is the 
following entry in that diary : 

‘© «Went at one o'clock to Putney 
Common, to Mr. Macpherson; he 
said he had been searching in an old 
trank up stairs, which he had with 
him in East Florida, for the original 
of Berrathon. That he feared it was 
in an imperfect condition, and that 
part of it was wanting, as of Car- 
thon ; that he had only put together 
a few lines of it, and those noi to his 
own liking ; that he had tired of it 
after a short sitting. 

«© *« He took notice of the fine simi- 
le, which is a separate fragment, and 
not a part of any poem, and which 
is in my possession, where he thinks 
there is a proof contained of the ex- 
istence ot the aurora borealis, in the 
days of Ossian. In fact, however, 
the simile contains no such proof, 
I concluded from thence, that the 
simile was not of his composition, 
because he would hardly introduce 
in it a striking circumstance, that 
every one knows could not apply to 
those early times, as every one 
knows the aurora borealis has ap- 
peared in the sky in latter times 
only, : 

«“ «© T made the same conclusion, 
from his ascribing the same striking 
circumstance to the simile, which 
circumstance in truth, does in fact 
exist init. Mr. Macpherson has on 
several occasions, in the most cares 
less off-hand manner, in the course 
of conversation, thought the know- 
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Gael, in those early days, was evi- 
dently proved, by the names they 
had given to certain stars, as appears 
in a poem of Temora. 

«© «Came to town in Mr. Mac- 
pherson’s carriage in the evening.” 

‘The circumstances above detail- 
ed, are interesting in various points 
of view, but more especially as they 
account for the loss of some of the 
Gaelic originals, which have never 
since been discovered. 

‘‘Mr. Macpherson died in Fe- 
bruary 1796, leaving John Macken- 
aie, Esq. of the Temple, one of his 
executors, together with a legacy of 
a thousand pounds, to defray the 
expense of preparing for the press, 
and publishing the original poems, 
Mr. Mackenzie was an excellent 
scholar, and a worthy man; but 
was so scrupulously anxious to exe- 
cute the trust reposed in him, in 
such a manner as to do credit to so 
valuable a work, that he was led to 
put off, from time to time, deter- 
mining on the plan to be adopted. 
After such poems were collected as 
could be discovered in Mr. Macpher- 
son's repositories, it was found ne- 
cessary to have the translation into 
Latin by Mr. Mactarlan completed, 
and the Gaelic orthography settled. 
Vor the latter purpose, the Rev. Mr. 
Thomas Ross of Edinburgh was em- 
ployed to transcribe the whole work 
ever again, agreeably to the ortho- 
graphy of the Gaelic Bible, with 
which the generality of Gaelic read- 
ers are necessarily best acquainted. 
Next, the character was to be de- 
termined upon ; and it was thought 
advisable to have printed specimens 
in the Roman and Greek ‘charac- 
ters, as well as in the simplitied or- 
thography attempted by Mr. Mac- 
pherson, circulated, in order to pro- 
cure the remarks of persons intelli- 
gentin Gaelic literature. It became 
also uecessary to get paper manutac- 


tured of a proper quality for such a 
work, and to settle with a respect- 
abie printer and publisher. All 
these operations, however, which 
occupied a very considerable portion 
of the time which had elapsed, after 
the poems had come into the posses- 
sion of Mr. Mackenzie, were com- 
pleted ; he had made the necessary 
arrangements with Messrs. Nicol 
and Bulmer, and a proof of the first 
sixteen pages was actually printed, 
and sent to him when he unfortu- 
nately died. 

“« Mr. Mackenzie left several 
executors to his will, of whom Mr. 
George Mackenzie, assistunt surgeon 
to the 42d regiment of foot, alone 
administered. As the publication 
of such a work was not consistent 
with his professional ayocations, he 
resolved to put the manuscripts into 
the hands of the secretary of the 
Highland Society at London, tor the 
purpose of their being published 
under the patronage of that Society ; 
and at a general mecting held on 
the 17th day of May 1804, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were appoiited a 
committee to superintend the execu- 
tion of the work; namely, Sir John 
Sinclair, bart. M. P. Sir John Mac- 
pherson, bart. Sir John Macgregor 
Murray, bart. John M‘Arthur, esq. 
of York Place, Portman Square; 
Alexander Fraser, esq. ot Lincoln’s 
Inn, the secretary; and Mr. Colin 
Macrae of the Lemple, the deputy 
secretary. 

‘“ As soon as circumstances 
would admit of it, the committee 
met to consider what measures 
could be pursued, for carrying on the 
publication with as much dispatch as 
possible. They examined the ina- 
nuscripts, and found. that though 
some of the smaller poems were 
wanting, yet that the principal ones 
were extant. ‘[hey resolved, there 
fore, to print those w hich were in 
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their possession, and to endeavoar, 
by every means in their power, to 
recover such as were missing. ‘They 
next proceeded to make a new ar- 


rangement with Messrs. Nicol and‘ 


Bulmer, for the printing and publi- 
cation of the work ; but still, all the 
difficulties attending this undertak- 
ing were not surmounted. It was 
necessary, in consequence of Mr. 
Mackenzie's death, to get the proofs 
revised by as eminent a Gaelic scholar 
as he was considered to be ; and after 
some deliberation, the Rev. Mr. 
Stewart, of Moulin, in Perthshire, 
was preferred, on account of the 
excellence of his Gaelic Grammar. 
Transmitting the proofs to such a 
distance occasioned much delay, 
which was increased when that re- 
spectable clergyman was removed 
to the living of Dingwall in Ross- 
shire. Inthe interim, Mr. Mactar- 
lan, the Latin translator, was acci- 
dentally killed, leaving many of the 
arguments prefixed to each book or 
poem untranslated, the want of 
which it was absolutely necessary to 
supply. This occasioned some ad- 
ditional delay. In short, the com- 
mittee were resolved to spare no 
personal trouble, and to run any risk 
of responsibility, for the expence 
attending such a publication, in order 
tagprevent (in the words of Mr. 
Wickens) so ancient a menument 
of genius from being lost. 

“ It is hoped that this plain nar 
ration will account for the delay that 
has taken place in printing the origi- 
nal Gaelic. Let us next consider, 
what new evidence can be adduced 
jn favour of the authenticity of these 
poems, in consequence of that pub- 
lication, 


§ 2.—Whether Mr. Macpherson, in 
his Translation, did justice to the 
original Gaelic. 


** It is ingeniously obseryedin the 
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Report of the Highland Society, 
(p. 127.) ‘that the publication of 
the original Gaelic, will afford an 
opportunity to those who question 
its authenticity, to examine narrow- 
ly the intrinsic evidence arising from 
the nature and construction of the 
language. ‘This is a point of the 
first importance in the dispute : 
for not an instance can be recollect- 
ed of a fabrication in a foreign lan. 
guage, or in a language supposed 
to be that of an ancient period, 
where, upon an accurate examina- 
tion, internal proofs of the forgery 
have not been discovered, in the 
very language alone in which the 
forgery was attempted to be con- 
veyed.’ 

** It is decidedly the opinion of 
such Gaelic scholars as have hitherto 
had an opportunity of examining the 
whole, or any part of the original, 
that the language in which Ossian’s 
poems are written, is of great anti- 
quity, and could not be imitated in 
modern times. .They assert, that it 
would be as difficult for any modern 
scholar, to pass his compositions in 
Greek or Latin, for those of Homer 
or Virgil, as it would be for Mac- 
pherson to have composed Gaelic 
poems, which could not at once be 
distinguished from those of so an- 
cient a date. It is hardly possible 
for those who are not conversant in 
the Gaelic language, to judge of the 
validity of this argument; but the 
unanimous, or even the general tes- 
timony, of respectable and intelli- 
gent Gaelic scholars, to that fact, 
must necessarily have great weight 
in such a controversy. 

«‘ There is another mode, how- 
ever, by which the publication of the 
Gaelic, will furnish the most satis 
factory evidence of its own origu- 
ality; namely, by comparing it, oF 
a new and literal translation of it, 


; ) ion, 
with Macpherson’s translati pn 
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order to ascertain the following par- 
ticuiars:—1. Whether Macpherson 
did not in many instances miscon- 
ceive the meaning of the original, 
and consequently gave an erroneous 
translation ? 2. Whether he did not 


‘ freqently add many words or expres- 


sions not to be found in the original, 
which additions have been adduced as 
plagiarisms from other authors; and 
consequently as arguments against 
the authenticity of the poems? 3. 
Whether he did not leave out many 


beantiful words and passages to be 
found in the original? 4. Whe- 
ther he did not pass over any words 
or phrases which he found it diffi- 
cult to translate? and 5. Whether 
on the whole, he didsufficient justice 
tothe nervous simplicity and ge- 
nuine beauties of the Celtic bard? 
All these circumstances will appear 
beyond question, by a fair compari- 
son between Macpherson'’s and a 
new translation.” 
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On rue Currivation or Gua Lac. 


{From Dr. Bucnanan's Journal through Mysore, Canara, and 
MAcaBank. ]} 


“ TOOK an opportunity, in 

company with this Amildar, 
of examining into the management 
of the Lac insect ; and for this pur- 
pose we collected all the people who 
follow that employment. I have 
always found, that the more of any 
class of people were assembled, the 
more likely I was to get just infor- 
mation: not that ajl of them spoke ; 
some one or two men generally an- 
awered my questions ; but they did 
it without fear of reflections from 
those who might otherwise have 
been absent; as every one, if he 
chose, had an opportunity of speak- 
ing. ‘The Hindus of all descriptions, 
so far as I have observed, are indeed 
very desirous of having every kind 
of business discussed in public as- 
semblies, 

“*The people who manage the 
Lac insect, in the hills near Nandi- 
durga, are of the cast called Wod- 
daru; and for the exclusive use of 
the trees they pay a rent to govern- 
ment. The tree on which the in- 
sect feeds is the Jala, which is near- 
ly related to the Saul of Bengal, or 
the Shorea of Gertner, and perhaps 
the Vatica Chinesis of Linnzus. All 
the trees that I saw here were small, 
not exceeding eight or ten feet in 


height; and their growth was kept 
down by the insectand its managers; 
for this size answers best. ‘The tree, 
left to itself, grows to a large size, 
and is good timber. For teeding 
the insect, it thrives very well in a 
dry barren soil ; and is not planted, 
but allowed to spring up spontane- 
ously as nature directs. It is often 
choaked by other trees, and destroy. 
ed by bamboos, which, by rubbing 
one against another, in this arid re- 
gion, frequently take fire, and lay 
waste the neighbouring woods. By 
removing all other trees from the 
places where the Jala naturally 
grows, and perhaps by planting a 
few trees on some other hills, and 
protecting them from being choked 
as they gradually propagate them- 
selves, the Lac insect might be raise 
ed to any extent on lands now to- 
tally useless, and never capable of 
being rendered arable. In Kartika, 
or from about the middle of Octo- 
ber tothe middle of November, the 
Lac is ripe. At that time it sur- 
rounds almost every small branch 
of the tree, and destroys almost 
every leaf. The branches intended 
for sale are then cut off, spread out 
on mats, and dried in the shade. A 


tree or two, that are tullest of the 
insect, 
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insect, are preserved to propagate 
the breed; and of those a sinall 
ranch is tied to every tree in the 
gonth Chaitra, or trom about the 
middle of March to the middle of 
April; at which time the trees again 
shoot out young branches and leaves. 
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The Lac dried on the sticks is sold 


to the merchants of Balahari, Gutti,. 


Bangalore, c.*; and according to 
the quantity raised, and to’ the de- 
mand, varies in price, from 5 to 20 
fanais a maui, 





Propuctive Mrruop or Frspine Cows purinG tne WINTER. 


(From Transactions of the Society for the Promotion of Arts, Com- 
merece, and Manufactures.) 


o VERY attempt to ameliorate 

the condition of the labour- 
ing classes of the community, is an 
vbject not unworthy of public at- 
tention ; and has, on all occasions, 
been zealously patronized by the 
Society of Arts. Under this im- 
pression, I hope for the indulgence 
of the society in calling their atten- 
tion to an experiment, which I 
flatter myself will, in its conse- 
uence, prove not only highly bene- 
A ial to the lower orders of society, 
but tend likewise to the advance- 
ment of agriculture. 

“There is not any thing, I hum- 
bly conceive, which would conduce 
more essentially to the comfort and 
health of the labouring community 
and their families, than being able 
to procure, especially in winter, a 
constant and plentiful supply of good 
and nutritious milk. Under this 
conviction, much pains have been 
taken to induce the landed proprie- 
tors to assign ground to their cot- 
lagers, to enable them to keep a 
milch cow. The plan is humane, 
and highly meritorious; but anfor- 
tunately its beneficial influence can 
teach but a few. Could farmers in 


general be induced from humanity, 

or bound by their Jaidlords to furnish 

milk to those, at least, whom they 
1so7. 


employ, it would be more generally 
serviceable. Even those who have 
the comfort of a milch cow, would 
tind this a better and cheaper supply, 
as they can seldom furnish them- 
selves with milk through the win- 
ter. The farmer can keep bis milch 
cows cheaper and better ; for, be- 
sides having green food, his refuse 
corn and chaff, of little value, are 
highly serviceable in teeding milch 
COWS, 

‘* My object is to combat the pre- 
vailing Opinion, that dairies in sum- 
mer are more profitable than in 
winter, 
blish a contrary fact. The experi- 
ment fam about to submit to the 
society, is to prove, that by ig tr | 
a difierent method of feeding milch 
cows in winter, to what is in general 
practised, avery ample profit is to 
be made, equal, if not superior, to 
that made in any other season. 

‘€ | believe the principle will hold 
good equally in all situations ; my 
experience is contined to the neigh- 
bourhood of a large and populous 
town. 

“The price of milk is one-fifth 
higher in winter than in summer. 
By wine measure the price is 2d. 
per quart new milk, 1d. skimmed. 

‘« My local situation afforded me 

T ample 


I confidently hope to esta-" 
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ample means of knowing how great- ducted with that frucality requisite 


ly the lower orders suffered from 
being unable to procure a supply of 
milk; andl am fully persuaded of 
the correctness of the statement, 
that the labouring poor lose a num- 
ber of their children from the want 
of a food so pre-eminently adapted 
to their support, 

** Stimulated by the desire of 
making my farming pursuits con- 
tribute to the comfort of the public, 
and of those by whose means my 
farm has been made productive, I 
determined to try the experiment of 
fecding milch cows after a method 
very different to what was in general 
practice. I hoped to be enabled 
thereby to furnish a plentiful supply 
of good and palatable milk, with a 
prospect of its affording a fair return 
ef profit, so as to induce others to 
follow my example. 

** The supply of milk, during the 
greatest part of the year, in all the 

laces in which I have any local 
Raouléien, is scanty and precarious, 
and rather a matter of favour than 
of open traffic. 

«* Consonant with the views I en- 
tertained of feeding milch cows, | 
made a provision of cabbages, com- 
mon and Swedish turnips, kholrabi, 
and cole seed. I made use also of 
chaff, boiled,-and mixed with re- 

fuse grain and oil cake. FI used 
straw instead of hay for their todder 
at night. : 

«« The greatest difficulty which I 
have had to contend with, has been 
to prevent any decayed leaves be- 
ing given. The ball only of the 
turnip was used. When these pre- 
cautions were attended to, the 
milk and butter have been excel- 
lent. 

“« Having had no previous know- 
ledge of the management of a dairy, 
my first experiment was not con- 


to produce much profit. 

*€T sold the first season, between 
October 1804, and the 10th of Mar 
1805, upwards ot 20,000 quarts of 
new milk. Though my return was 
not great, T felt a thorough convies 
tion that it proceeded from errors in 
the conduct of the undertaking , 
aud that, under more judicious ma- 
nagement, it would not fail of mak- 
ing an ainple return, which the sub. 
sequent experiment will prove. In 
the mean time, I had the satisfaction 
of knowing that it had contribated 
essentially to the comfort of aum- 
bers. 

‘* In October 1805, my dairy re- 
commenced with a stock of 30 mileh 
cows ; a large proportion of these 
were heifers; and in general the 
stock was not well selected for giv- 
ing milk ; for they were purehased 
with a view of their being again sold 
as soon as the green crop should 
be exhausted. If the plan be found 
to answer under such unfavourable 
circumstances, what may not more 
experienced farmers expect ? 

‘“By the end of this present 
month, I shall have sold upwards of 
40,000 quarts of milk. 

“The quality of food, and its 
cost, areas follow. The produce of 
milk from each cow upon 200 days, 
the period of the experiment, is cal- 
culated at no more than 6 wine 
quarts in the 24 hours: this is to 
allow for the risk and failure in 
milk of some of the heifers. 
good stock, I have no doubt, W 
exceed 8 quarts in the two meals, 


which would add 1001, to the 
prokt. 

Daily cost of feeding one milch cow. 
«« Two stone of green food (sappos 


ing 30 tous of green crop on a0 acre, 
at 4d. per stone would pay ‘S 
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Productive Method of Feeding Cows during the Winter. 


acre) atid per stone of l. s. d. 


14lb. - - 0 O Ot 
Two stone of chaff boiled, 
at Id. per stone - 002 


Two lds. ofoil cake, at 1d. 
per /b, costing from 84. 


to Ol. per ton - 0 0 2 
Eight /bs. of straw at 2d. 
per stone - - OO 1 
0 O 54 


«« The chaff, beyond the expence 
of boiling, may be considered as en- 
lirely profit to the farmer; 2d. per 
stone for straw, likewise leaves a 
great profit. ‘lurnips also pay the 
farmer very well at 4d. per stone. 

« Expence of feeding one milch 
cow for 200 days, the period upon 
which the experiment is made ; 


200 days keep of one milch 

cow, at the rate of 54d. 

per day - - 411 8 
Attendance - 20 0 
Supposed loss on re-sale 2 O O 





$11 8 


Return made of one milch cow in 200 
days milking. 
6 quarts per day, at 2d. per 





quait, for 200 days 10 O Q 
Calf - . - 20 Q 
Profit on 20 carts of ma- 

nure, at ls. Od. each 110 O 

ly 10 Q 





Clear gain upon each milch 
cow - - 418 4 
“This gives a profit upon the whole 

stock of 1471. 10s. 

anotier month may be added be- 
fore a supply of milk can be had 
from grass, which will make the 
balance of profit 1071. 18s.4d. This 
profit, though not as large as it ought 
to have been, bad the stock been fa- 


The profit of 
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vourable for the experiment, far ex- 
ceeds what could be made of the 
same quantity of food by fattening 
cattle. Were the two quarts to be 
added, which on a moderate compu- 
tation might be expected, the gain 
would then be 2671. 16s. 4d. The 
trifling quantity of land from which 
the cattle were supported, is a most 
important consideration, One half 
of their food is applicable to no other 
purpose, and is equally employed in 
carrying on the system of a Coram 
faria. I have found oil cake of the 
utmost advantage to my dairy, pro- 
moting milk, and contributing 
greatly to keep the milch cows in 
condition. ‘The best method of 
using it, is to grind it toa powder, 
and to mix it in layers and boil it 
with the chaff: half the quantity in 
this way an wers better than ag 
much more given in the cake, be 
sides the saviag of 2d. a day on each 
beast. This 1 was not aware ofon 
my first trial. The oil cake adds 
considerably to the quantity and 
tichness of the milk without aftect- 
ing its favour. The refuse corn was 
likewise ground and boiled: it ig 
charged also at 1d. per pound. [ 
muke use of inferior barley to great 
advantage. A change of fvuod ig 
much to the advantage of the dairy, 
Potatoes steamed would answer ade 
mirably; but near towns they are 
too expensive. 

‘“* By repeated trials it was foa@ud 
that seven quarts of strippings, wine 
measure, gave a pound butter, 
while eight quarts of a mixture of 
the whole milk was required to pro- 
duce the same weight. Contrast 
this with milk produced from the 
feeding of grains, 20 quarts of which 
will scarcely afford a pound of 
butter. 

‘‘ The Agricultural Keport of 
Lancashire, treating on the milk in 
the neighbourhood of Liverpool and 

T2 Manchester, 
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Manchester, states 18 quarts with a 
hand churn, and 14 or 15 with a 
horse churn. Iya paper published 
by the Bath Society, 12 quarts are 
said to give a pound of buiter: but 
whether ale or wine measure is not 
specified. A friend of mine, who 
feeds his milch cows principally on 
hay, finds 16 wine quarts will uot 
yield more than 17 ounces of butter, 
and this upon repeated trials. 

‘© The milch cows treated accord- 
ing to my new plan, have been in 
excellent order both seasons, and 
are allowed to be superior to any in 
the neighbourhood. 

*€ Cole seed I have found to be 
the most profitable of all green 
crops for milk ; and it possesses the 
further advantage of standing till 
other green food is ready to supply its 
place. 

“To ascertain the benefit and 
utility of a supply of milk, both to 
the consumer and the public will be 
best done by comparison. 

**'To prove this, let us contrast 
the price of milk with other arti- 
cles of prime necessity, and consider 
how far it aftords a greater produce 
from a Jess consumption of food. 

‘© T cannot here omit observing, 
at a moment when Great Britain can 
hope for no further supply of grain 
frorn the continent, and must look 
for and depend on her own res 
sources for feeding her population, 
evéry nean by which the quantity 
of victuals can be augmented, is an 
object of great public concern. 

** Each milch cow, yielding 6 
quarts of milk pér day, furnishes, in 
the period of 200 days, 2,400 pounds 
of milk, or 171 stone of 14 pounds, 
equal to twice her weight, suppos- 
ing, her in a state fit for killing, with 


athird less food, and at one half 


less expence. The milk costs 10. 
whilst the same weight of butchers’ 


7 
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meat at Od. per Ib. would amount to 
50l. Taking the scale of comparison 
with bread, we shall find a Wip- 
chester bushel of wheat of the usual 
weight of 4 stone and 441). when 
manufactured into flour of three 
sorts, vields : 





Of first flour - 2st. lb. 
Of second = Qe 7 
Of third, - - O 7 
3 9 

Lost by bran, &c. O QED. 


«“Tfie present cost is 10s. 3d. 
2,400lb. of the three sorts of flour 
will cost 231. 3s. Qd. To make it 
into bread, allow Is. per bushel, 
which makes the cost ot bread 26], 
10s. Od. or something more than 
24d. per lb. exceeding twice the 
price of the same weight of milk. 
To furnish 2,400lbs. of bread, re- 
quires 47 bushels,or the average pro- 
duce of two acres of wheat. 

‘* Three acres of green food sup- 
plied 30 milch cows with 2 stone 
each of green food for "200 days. 
Two stone of hay each for the same 
period would have required 75 acres 
of hay. Chaff can scarcely be con- 
sidered as of any value beyond the 
manure it would make, which shews 
the profit of keeping milch cows in 
all corn farms. 

« Certificates of the quantities of 
milk sold and money received ace 
compatpy this. 

“Tf the Society of Arts, &e. think 
the experiment worthy of their no- 
tice and approbation, I shall be high- 
ly flattered. At all events, I trust 
they will accépt it as a small tribute 
of respect and gratitude for themany 
favours conferred upon their 

Obedient and very humble servant, 
h A Curwen. 
Workington-hall, April 18, 1800. 
To Dr. C. Taylor, Sec. 
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On THE CULTIVATION OF THE SEA Kate. 


* 


{From a Communication of Mr. J. Maner, in the Transactions of the 
London Horticultural Society.) 


F the man who makes two 
blades of grass grow where only 

one grew before, is to be esteemed 
an important benefactor to his coun- 
try; he who teaches us how to im- 
rove a palatable and nutritious ve- 
getable, hitherto often neglected, 
upon the barren cliffs of our sea-girt 
isle, has surely no small claims to 
our gratitude ; as such, I must ever 
regard those of the late Mr. Curtis, 
from whose pamphiet upon the 
Crimbe Maritima, or Sea Kale, | 
first learnt how to grow this early 
esculent; but as his useful direc- 
tions are yet in the hands of compa- 
ratively few of my brother gar- 
deners, and as the young shoots have 
been obtained at Edmonton of a size 
and delicacy greatly superior to 
what generally appears at the table, 
I venture to offer a particular ac- 
count of the method of cultivating 
it there to the Horticultural Society. 
«© The particular places on record 
where this plant grows wild, are 
below Maryport; also between Ra- 
venglass and Bootle, in Cumber- 
Jand; at Roosebeck, in Low Fur- 
ness, Lancashire; near Conway, 
plentifully, but in the most inacces- 
sible rocks: promontory of Llyn, 
and near Cruccaeth, in Caernar- 
vonshire ; between Rhuddgaer and 
eadurre, in the isle of Aug Jesea; 
about Port Inon, in Gk imorganshire ; : 

ear =Megavissey, in Cornwi dl; 

marly clitts, near ‘Teignmouth, and 
Sidmouth, in Devonshire ; on Che- 
sil Bank, chalk cliffs at Weymouth, 
Lulworth Cove, and about Poole, in 
Dorsetshire ; at Western Court, in 


Hampshire ; near Worthing and 
Shoreham cliff at Beachy Head, 
and near Hastings, in Sussex ; be- 


tween Folkstone and Dover, and St. 
Margaret’s and Langdon Bays, be- 


tween Whitestable and the Isle of 


Thanet, at Lidde, in Kent; neir 
Harwich, in Essex ; on the north 
coast of Nortolk, abundantly ; near 
Fast-castie, Berwickshire. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Smith, sandy shores are 
its natural soil, but by what I can 
learn trom others, as well as my 
own personal observation, it prefers 
loamy cliffs, mixed with gravel. I 
found it near Dover, also in Sussex, 
in stitt loam : to the extensive beach 
of pure sand, both above and below 
Scarborough, in Yorkshire, it is, I 
belieye, quite a stranger. 

«The whole plant is smooth, of 
a beautiful glaucous hue, covered 
with a very fine meal ; occasionally, 
however, it varies like the wall- 
flower-leaved ten weeks stock, with 
quite green leaves. Root dark brown, 
perennial, running deep into the 
greund, divided into numerous 
wide spreading branches, but not 
creeping. Ladical leaves very large ; 
and spreading wide upon the ground, 
waved, more or less sinuated, and 
indented, containing a bud, or ru- 
diment of the next year’s stem at 
the bottom of the leafstalk, dying 
away in the autumn. Stems seve- 


ral, from one foot and a half to two 
feet high, erect, branching alter- 
nately, and terminating ‘in large 
panicles of spiked flowers, which 
smell somewhat like honey. Pe- 
duncles, as the fruit swells, consj- 
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derably elongated. Calyx often 
tinged with purple, its leaflets near- 
ly equal. Petals cream coloured, 
with purple claws, larger than in 
many genera of this natural order. 
Filaments purple. Anthers pale 

ellow. Glands of the receptacle 
Lladad the longer filaments yel- 
Jowish green. Stigma pale yellow. 
Pouch, as the accurate Mr. Wood- 
ward describes it in Withering’s 
Works, wt first egg-shaped, afier- 
wards nearly globular, ae fall- 
ing off when ripe, about August, 
with the seed in it, which 1s large, 
and of a pale brown colour. 

‘“‘The Crambe Maritima was 
known, and sent from this kingdom 
to the continent more than two hun- 
dred years ago, by PObel, and Tur- 
ner; but our immortal countryman, 
Philip Miller, has the honour of 
being the first who wrote upon it 
professionally, as an esculent, telling 
us, in the Best edition of his Gar- 
dener’s Dictionary, published in 
1731, that the inhabitants of Sussex 
gather the wild plant to eat in spring, 
soon after the heads are thrust out 
of the ground, otherwise it will be 
tough and rank. Professor Martyn, 
next, in the last edition of the same 
work, has printed some valuable ad- 
ditional instructions, how to culti- 
vate this plant, fiom the MS. of the 
Rev. Mr. Laurent. Lastly, the late 
celebrated Mr. Curtis has done more 
to recommend it, and dithuse the 
knowledge of it, in the dissertation 
above quoted, than any of his pre- 
decessors. 

‘To grow this vegetable in the 
highest perfection prepare the ground 
in December or January, by trench- 
ing it two feet and a half deep; if 
not that depth naturally, and light, 
it must be made so artificially, by 
adding a due proportion of fine 
white sand, and very rotten veget- 
able mould. If your ground is wet 
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in winter, it must be effectually 
drained, so that no water may stand 
within a foot at least of the bottom « 
for the strength of your plants de- 
pends on the dryness of the bottom, 
and richness of yocr soil, Then di- 
vide the ground into beds, four fect 
wide, with alleys of eighteeep 
inches, afier which, at the distance 
of every two feet each way, sow five 
or six sceds two inches deep, ina 
circle of about four inches diameter ; 
this operation must be performed 
with strict care and regularity, as 
the plants are afterwards to be co- 
vered with the blanching pots, and 
both the health and beauty of the 
crop depends upon their standing at 
equal distances. In the months of 
May and June, if the seeds are 
sound, the young plants will appear. 
When they have made three or four 
leaves, take away all but three of the 
best plants froma each circle, plant- 
ing out those you pull up (which b 

a careful hand may be drawn with 
all their tap root) in a spare bed for 
extraforcing, or to repair accidents. 
The turnip fly and wire worm are 
great enemies to the whole class of 
tetradynamia plants. I know no 
remedy for the latter, but picking 
them out of the ground by the hand ; 
the former may be prevented from 
doing much damage, by a circle of 
quick lime strewed round the young 
plants. If the months of June and 
July prove dry, water the whole beds 
plentifully. In the following No- 
vember, as soon as the leaves are de- 
cayed, clear them away, and cover 
the beds an inch thick with fresh 
lizht earth and sand, that has laid in 
a heap and been turned over at least 
three times the preceding summer ; 

this, and indeed all composts, should 
be kept scrupulously free from weeds 
many of which vourish insects, aud 
the compost is too often filled with 

their eggs and grubs. Upon this 
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dressing of sandy loam, throw about 
six inches tn depth of light stable 
litter, which finishes every thing to 
be done the first year. 

“Inthe spring of the second year, 
when the plants are beginning to 
push, rake off the stable litter, dig- 
ging a little of the most rotten into 
the alleys, and add another inch in 
depth of tresh loam and sand, Ab- 
stain from cutting ilis year, though 
some of the plants will probably rise 
very strong, treating the beds the 
succeeding winter exactly as be- 
fore. 

« The third season, a little before 
the plants begin to stir, rake off the 
winter covering, laying on now an 
inch in depth of pure dry sand, or 
fine gravel. Then cover each par- 
cel with one of the blanching pots, 
pressing it very firmly into the 
ground, so as to exclude all light 
and air; for the colour and flavour 
of the sea kale is greatly injured by 
being exposed to either. It the beds 
are twenty-six feet long, and four 
wide, they will hold twenty-four 
blanching pots, with three plants 
under each, making seventy-two 
plants in a bed, Examine them 
from time to time, cutting the young 
stems, when about three inches 
above ground, carefully, so as not 
to injure any of the remaining buds 
below, some of which will imanedi- 
ately begin to swell ; in this method 
a succession of gatherings may be 
continued for the space of six weeks, 
after which period the plants should 
be uncovered, and their leaves suf- 
fered to grow, that they may ae- 
quire and return nutriment to the 
ruot tor the next year’s buds. ‘The 
flowers, when seeds are not wanted, 
ought to be nipped off with the fin- 
ger and thumb, as long as they ap- 
pear. Ita gentleman does not choose 
to be at the expence of the blanch- 
ig pots, the Leds must be covered 
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with a larger portion of loose gravel, 
and mats; but the time and trouble 
of taking away the gravel from about 
the plants to cut the cra and re- 

placing it, is so great, that there is 
no real economy init. In this way 
Sea Kale has been cut in Mr. Beale’s 
garden, which measured ten, eleven, 
and even twelve inches in circum- 
ference ; and upon an average, each 
blanching pot affords a dish twice 
in a season, 

‘* No vegetable can be so easily 
forced as this, or with so little ex- 
pense and trouble ; for the dung 1s 
in the finest possible order for spring 
hot-beds, after the Sea Kale is ga- 
thered. ‘The only thing necessary, 
is to be very particular in guarding 
against too wuch heat, keeping the 
temperature under the blanching 
pots as near to fifty-five degrees of 
Kahrenheit’s thermometer as may 
be, but never higher than sixty, For 
this purpose, in November and De- 
cember, according as you want your 
sea Kale, prepare a suthcient quan- 
tity of fresh stable. dung, to cover 
both the beds and alley 8, from two 
to three feet high; for in the quan- 
tity to be laid on, a great deal must 
always be left to the good sense of 
the gardener, and the mildwess ar 
Seve) rity of the season. It should be 
closely pressed down between the 
blanching pots, placing heatesticks 
et proper intervals, which by being 
cxainined occasionally will indicate 
the heat below. After the dung has 
remained four or five days, examine 
the pots. Worms often spring above 
the surface, and spoil) the de licacy of 
the young shoots: the best remedy 
against which is to cover with dry 
sea-coal ashes, sifted neither very 
small nor very large ; salt also et- 
fectually destroys them, and wil] not 
injure the sea kale, “Lhe crop will 
be ready to gather in three weeks or 
a month trom first applying the 
heat 
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heat, but so much mischief ensues 
when this is violent, that I would 
advise every one to begin time 
enough, and force slowly, rather 
than quickly. It is also necessary to 
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cut the leaves off a fortnight or 
three weeks before they decay, from 


such plants as you" intend to force 
very early,” 
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Own tue Supertor ApvantTaGes or Woopen MAtTcHues For 
ARTILLERY. 


[From a Communication of Mr. C. 


L. Canrrt, inserted in the Annales 


de Chimie. } 


es OR several centuries rope 

match only was used for 
firing great guns, mortars, howitz- 
ers, and other pieces of artillery. 
This match, as is well known, is a 
rope of supple hemp, of a middling 
size, boiled tor two hours in a bath 
of saltpetre, ashes, quicklime, and 
horse-dung. This rope, when 
dried, burns slowly tothe end, in 
the manner of touchwood, and com- 
municates its fire like red-hot coal. 


For use it is twisted round a staft 


called a port-match, and left to pro- 
ject near five inches beyond its end, 
this length burning an hour. 

«* This match has several incon- 
veniences. It requires constant at- 
tendance, since it must be unrojled 
from the stafi every hour, or oftener ; 
a tolerably heavy rain puts it out ; 
it gives the artilleryman no light by 


night; andthe end beyond the stat 


is not always steady, so that the 
gunner‘is slow in firing his pieces. 
On these accounts its use is now 
confined to garrisons, except for 


carrying fire in the Held, whére for - 


other purposes port-hres are em- 
ployed. 

** ‘These port-fires are paper tubes, 
flied with a mixture of sulphur, 
saltpetre, and a very little neat- 
powder, This composition, the 
greater part of which is saltpetre, 
burns and melts with great activity, 





' 
giving a vivid and-bricht -flame, 
which quickly sets fire to the prim- 
ing. In this respect they are far 
preferable to match, since they 
give light to the gunner, their fire 
is more vivid, and they are more 
easily guided ; but these advantages 
are counterbalanced by dangers and 
defects. The saltpetre in these 
port-fires is never entirely burnt, 
but part runs out of the tube. 
When the mater‘als are not well 
powdered, they are subject to split, 
or throw out pieces of burning salt- 
petre to the distance of three or four 
feet, which may occasion serious 
accidents, particularly on board 
ships. I myself had my hair set on 
fire, and a hole burnt through both 
my coats, by a spark of this kind, 
In ships they are obliged to be kept 
in the middle of a tub of water on 
this account. 

‘’ These were the only means 
employed to fire pieces of artillery, 
when one of my correspondenis at 
Madrid acquainted me, that Messrs. 
Borda and Proust bad proposed wo 
the Spanish government, to substi- 
tute instead of the cotton match, 
wooden rods impregnated with ni 
trate of copper. ife added, ihat 
these rods burnt like touchwooe, 
forming a pointed red coal ; ur 
that the trials with them succeedec 


perfectly, though they had not been 
» = 2 ! ypted 
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adopted. I informed his excellency, 
the minister at war, of this new 
method ; and he requested me to 
make the necessary experiments for 
ascertaining its utility, directing Mr. 
Lespagnol, a captain in the artillery, 
to assist me in the inquiry. 

‘¢ My first idea was, that all kinds 
of wood could not be equally fit for 
the purpose; and that the difference 
in their porosity would occasion a 
difference in their combustibility. 
Before | tried the metallic nitrats, I 
took common saltpetre, and boiled 
several kinds of wood in a strong 
solution of it, which they imbibed 
in ditterent proportions. ‘This at- 
tempt did not succeed: the only 
wood that burnt quickly was the 
common cane, used for dusting 
clothes, or rotang ; but its coal had 
no substance, the least blow break- 
ing it off, and extinguishing it. I 
then got a joiner to make me some 
square rods, halfa yard long, of oak, 
elm, ash, elder, birch, poplar, lime, 
and fir. I took two parcels of these, 
and boiled one ina solution of nitrat 


of copper, the other in a solution of 


nitrat of lead. In each, the oak, 
elm, ash, and elder, were not satu- 
rated, and burnt in the usual man- 
ner: the others afforded me very 
good matches. But before I, enter 
at large on their properties, I shall 
observe, that I conceive the nitrate 
ot copper should be rejected, .be- 
Cause it is too Cear, it quickly cor- 
rodes the boilers, and its vapour is 
worious. Accordingly I confined 
mysclt to the nitrate of lead; and I 
tound, after several trials, that it an- 
ewered the purpose completely. 

‘* The ‘wood that did best was 
that of the lime, birch, or poplar. 
to compare their properties, I 
weighed some rods both before and 
after boiling; I ascertained how 
much their weight was increased, 
aud how long they continued burn- 
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ing; and I calculated how much of 
each a pound of nitrat of lead 
would saturate. The following 
table gives the proportions. 


Name of |Weight of| Weight [Gained in 
the wood.'a yard be-| after. | weight, 
fore theex- 
periment. 8 

Grains, | Grains.} Grains. 
Birch S83 | 1416] 523 
Poplar 510 930 | 420 
Lime 883 1728 } 840 














Name of thejLengthsaturated|Time each 
wood, | by a pound of} continued 

nitrat of lead. | burning. 

Yards.Ft.Inches| Hours. . 








Birch ae 3 
Poplar | 21 2 8 2 
Lime 10 2 9g 3 


«* From this comparative trial it 
follows, that the lime tree aftords 
the best wood for matches for artil- 
lery ; and with it I made the expe- 
fiments desired by the minister, in 
presence of Mr, Lespagnol. 

‘* There are circumstances in 
which the service of the artillery 
requires light. ods impregnated 
merely with nitrat of lead, pro- 
duce a coal suttcient to discharge a 
cannon, but no light is atlorded by 
them. I conceived, that, if they 
were impregnated with oil of ture 
pentine, they might yield flame, 
without detriment to the action of 
the nitrate; and my hopes were 
realised, for rods thus prepared fur- 
nished both light and fire at plea- 
sure. In this addition | found two 
other advantages: one, that of ren- 
dering the wooden match impervi- 
ous to water; the other, that of 
facilitating the reduction of the lead, 
part of which I was apprehensive 
might be carried off in vapour, aud 
injure the health ot those who re- 
spired it. 

‘€ The theory of the process I 
adopted is simple; and it is easy to 


explain, 
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explain, why metallic nitrats suc- 
ceed better than nitrat of potash. 
However dry the wood may be, it 
always retains a little of its water of 
vegetation or of composition, which 
is an obstacle to its proper comibus- 
tion. By boiling the rods in a so- 
lution of nitrate of lead or of copper, 
which on account of its specific gra- 
vity requires a high temperature ; 
this fluid dilates, softens, and pene- 
trates the fibres of the wood, and 
expels their water of vegetation, 
which is replaced by that of crystal- 
lization. The nitrat then comes 
into immediate contact with the 
carbon of the wood, whence the ra- 
pidity of its combustion. The nitrate 
of potash does not answer so well, 
because, retaining much water of 
crystallization, its solution does not 
acquire so high a temperature: and, 
supposing it able to penetrate the 
wood as intimately, it carries into 
jt too much water, for its combus- 
tion to be progressive and continual. 
A prooof of this reasoning may be 
found in the composition of the two 
salts: nitrate of lead contains .75 of 
its base, that of potash but .40. 

“‘The rapid combustion of the 
wooden match is owing also to the 
facility with which the salts of lead 
are reduced, when in contact with 
burning charcoal. If ahempen rope 
be boiled in a solution of acetate of 
lead, and afterward dried, it may be 
used asa match. It burns slowly 
like touchwood, and has a very 
bright coal. The oxyd of lead, as 
the metal is reduced, gives out its 
oxygen to the carbon, and accele- 
rates the combustion. 

«< On comparing the specific gra- 
vity of wood with its saturation by 
salts, we find, that the lighter the 
wood, the more saline matter it 
absorbs into its pores, or the inter- 
stices of its fibres. Hence it ap- 
pears to me we may infer, that it 
contains Jess carbon than a heavies 














































Advantages of Wooden Matches for Artillery. 


wood in a given bulk ; and that its 
combustion will evolve less caloric 
since the caloric emitted js in the 
ratio of the quantity of oxygen coms 
bined with the combustible. It 
seems to me, that we might class 
different kinds of wood, as to their 


combustibility, by their absorption of 


salts; and thus find which would be 
most advantageous to burn for do- 
mestic purposes, whether we would 
have a rapid combustion, or a 
stronger and more continued heat. 
These researches will form the sub- 
Ject of a particular work, which | 
purpose, on all our forest trees. 

“ The wooden matches, compar- 
ed with port-fires, have the follow- 
ing advantages. 

The port-fire lasts but three or 
four minutes. 

A match a yard long will burn 
three hours. 

The port-fire is iiable to break in 
the boxes. 

The match is strong, and easily 
carried about. 

The port-fire throws out danger- 
ous sparks. 

The match configs its fire to 
itself. ‘i 

The port-fire costs from three 
pence to four pence halfpenny. 

The match costs but three half- 
pence or two pence. me 

«< The last considerativn is of 
great importance, since, from calcu- 
lations made in the’ war-office, what 
would cost the state in the one case 
a thousand pounds, in the other 
would not come to more than seven- 
ty-five. 

“© As it was necessary to ascet- 
tain, whether these new matches 
would resist the rain, I had several 
burnt during long and heavy rains, 
and they were not extinguished till 
they were totally consumed; their 

tittle retarded 
combustion being a 41 


only. As 
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« As the fabrication of these 
matches requires some care and pre- 
caution, I shall conclude this paper 
with a minute description of the 

rocess, agreeably to the request of 

his excellency the minister at war, 
for the instruction of the artificers 
employed in our arsenals. 


Method of preparing the combustible 
wooden Maiches for Artillery.— 
Shape of the Matc hes and Choice 
of W ‘ood. 


«¢ The matches should be paralle- 
lipipedons, half a yard long, and half 
an inch square, ‘The best wood for 
them is that of the lime tree, or 
birch; but for want of these, poplar 
or fir may be used. Any white and 
soft wood might be taken, if neces- 
sary; but ‘those above mentioned 
are to be preferred. 

‘“« The shape might be supposed 
of no consequence: yet experience 
proves, that round matches do not 
furnish so good a fire as the square. 
The angles of the latter keep the 
coal in the centre burning vividly, 
and the match always terminates in 
a burning cone two inches long. 


Drying the Wood, 


*« Before the matches are saturated 
with nitrat of lead, the wood must 
be perfectly dry. For this purpose 
the wood should have been cut and 
stored at least a twelvemonth ; and 
the matches, after they are shaped, 
be exposed for half a day to the heat 
of a stove at 30° (by what thermo- 
meter is not mentioned; probably 
go", or perhaps 100’ Fh.). For 

want of a stove they may be put 
into a baker's oven, when the bread 
is drawn. 


Furnaces and Boilers. 


* ‘Se tabrication of the matches 
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requires two furnaces and two boil- 
ers. ‘The shape of the boilers should 
be that of a fish-kettle, narrow, and 
three quarters of a yardlong. Their 
size should be proportional to the 
quantity to be made at.a time. The 
furnaces should be constructed so 
that the heat may act uniformly on 
every part of the bottom of the boi 

er. The first boiler must be of cop- 
per, well tinned, and provided with 
a plate of the same metal, to press 
down the matches, and keep them 
immersed in the boiling solution. 


‘The second boiler may be either of 


copper or of cast iron, placed ona 
sand bath, and having no direct 
communication with the fire. It 
should have a lid fitted to it very 
closely; and handles to lift it up 
when necessary. 


Preparation of the Nitrat of Lead. 


‘* To make this salt, nitric acid, 
or aqua fortis, must be saturated 
with red oxyd of lead, or with 
litharge: but as it is necessary that 
the salt should be neutral, and have 
no excess either of acid or of base, 
some precautions in this operation 
are necessary. If the acid be too 
much concentrated, the salt will 
unite in a mass, crystallize con- 
fusedly, and contain a great deal of 
uncombined oxyd. If too little 
oxyd be used, the salt will be aci- 
dulous, and soon destroy the boilers. 
To obtain the mean term, 500 parts 
of litharge should ‘be put into a 
vessel of glass or earthen ware, and 
on this should be poured 416 parts 
of nitric acid at 40”, (specific gra- 
vity we believe 1.380) diluted with 
128 parts of water; heat the mix- 
ture till the oxyd is dissulved, filter, 
and evaporate to dryness. ‘These 
proportions ought to produce 640 
parts of nitrat ct lead, 
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Bath of Nitrat of Lead. 


« The nitrat of lead is very solu- 
ble in water, and the least possible 
quantity of liquid should be employ- 
ed, that the bath, fully loaded, may 
acquire a temperature far beyond 
that of boiling water, and thus insi- 
nuate itself easily into the pores of 
the dilated wood. Accordingly, for 
every pound of nitrat, only a wine 
quart of water should be put into the 
boiler, or thereabout : but as differ- 
ent kinds of wood do not saturate 
themselves equally with the salt, 
their proportions must be studied, 
Experiment has shown, that to ab- 
sorb a pound of nitrat of lead, re- 
quires near eleven yards of lime 
wood, 174 of birch, and near 22 of 
poplar. The lime therefore, when 
saturated, is the most combustible. 

‘Yo render the saturation of the 
wood complete, six hours boiling are 
necessary, aud hot water must be 
added, when the bath sinks so low 
as to Jet the salt fall to the bottom. 


Second drying of the Matches. 
‘“‘ When the matches are taken 






















Method of Weaving Cloth of a surprisingly fine Quality. 


out of the boiler, they must be ear. 
ried to the stove, and made tho. 
roughly dry, before they are put inte 
the following bath. 


Turpentine Bath. 


** Into the second boiler is to be 
put as much oil of turpentine, as 
will cover the matches to the depth 
of about an inch ; and this is to be 
heated gently, till it begins to boil, 
But the moment it grows white and 
rises, the boiler must be covered, 
and quickly lifted off the sand bath, 
lest the oil should take fire. This 
boiling should be repeated two or 
three times, which will take about 
half an hour: the bath then is tobe 
left to cool; the matches are to be 
taken out and wiped; and lastly, 
they are to be dried in the stove, 
when they will be ready for use. 

«* This paper was approved by 
the Institute, at its meeting on the 
5th of May, on the report of Messrs. 
Carnot, Deyeux. and Guyton de 
Morveau.”’ 















“ HE inventor acquaints the 

secretary, that he has disco- 
yered an improvement in the art of 
weaving, which certainly will turn 
out a great national advantage. 

« By this improvement, cotton, 
linen, and silk goods, can be made 
ynuch sooner and finer, than by any 
method yet discovered. Upon this 
principle he has made a small piece 
of plain silk cloth, from hard thrown 
sik in the gum, that contains the 





Meruop or Weavinc CLoru OF A SURPRISINGLY FINE QUALITY. 


[From a Communication of Mr. W. Neven, inserted in the Transactions ot 
the Society for the Promotion of Arts, Commerce, and Manufactures. ] 


amazing: quantity of 65,530 meshes 
in one square inch, or 250 threads 
in the inch of the side, which 1s 
double the number in any cloth be- 
tore made. 

‘© It is impossibie for any reed- 
maker to made a reed halt so fine 
as to weave such cloth upon the pre 
sent principles of weaving; and 
even if that could be done, no wea- 
ver could make use of it: but by 


this method, he may weave as, fine 
cloth 
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cloth in a twelve hundred reed as 
by the present method in one of 
twenty-four hundred, and with ra- 
ther Jess than more trouble. 

« He sent specimens of both silk 
and cotton cloth, woven upon this 
principle, and material advantage 
may be derived from this plan, in 
making cambrics, muslins, &c. 

‘« The method, as it was explain- 
ed to a committee of the society, 
consists in adding more thread of the 
warp within each dent or split of the 
reed than in the common way ; for 
instance, that where in the common 
mode, there are only two threads in 
the reed, there are upon this plan 
three or four. 

‘“« The weft or shoot is thrown in 
the common way, with a single 
thread. 

“‘ When the cloth is woven and 
taken out of the loom, it has the 
appearance of being barred or strip- 
ed; the cane of the reed occasioning 
that part of the cloth struck with it 
to look thinner, owing to the threads 
of the warp being further apart. 

“ The cloth is then to be wet in 
water, and in that state to be re- 
peatedly stretched across by the 
hands backwards and forwards cor- 
ner ways; by this means the threads, 


which apparently formed the stripe, 
or close part of the cloth, separate 
from each other, and become diffus- 
ed at equal distances. ‘The appear- 
ance of stripes being entirely re- 
moved, the cloth becomes of unex- 
ampled fineness, and extremely re- 
gular in its texture. This operation 
must, in cotton fabrics, be perform- 
ed before the cloth goes to the 
bleach-ground. | 

“« Silk goods, on being taken out 
of the loom, must be wet and well 
rubbed, as in the common mode of 
washing, and then stretched back- 
wards and forwards, as in the mar- 
ner above directed for cotton goods. 

“‘ In silk goods, the warp and 
weft May be both alike; in cotton 
goods the weft may be softer, but of 
the same fineness. 

“* Mr. Neven stated, that fine 
linen cambrics may be made much 
superior to any hitherto made in 
France; and that though there are 
three threads within each dent, or 
split of the reed, whilst the cloth is 
weaving, yet the headles or yields 
lift up the threads alternately 
throughout the whole breadth of 
the cloth, and that there are about 
250 shoots in an inch,” 
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ODE ror tHe NEW YEAR. 
By Henry James Pye, Esq. Port Lavrzar. 


HEN loud and drear the tempests roar, 
When high the billowy mountains rise, 
And headlong ‘gainst the rocky shore, 
Driven by the blast, the giddy vessel flies ; 
Unguided, by the wild waves borne, 
Her rudder broke, her tackling torne ; 
Say, does the seaman’s daring mind 
Shrink from the angry frown of fate? 
Does he, to abject fear resign’d, 
Th’ impending stroke in silence wait ? 
No—while he pours the fervent pray’r 
To Him whose will can punish or can spare, 
Cool and intrepid ’mid the sound 
Of winds and waves that rage around, 
The powers that skill and strength impart, 
The nervous arm, th’ undaunted heart, 


Collecting—firm he fronts the threat’ning storm, 
And braves, with fearless breast, fell Death’s terrific form. 


So, though around our sea-encircled reign, 
The dreadful tempest seems to lower, 
Dismay’d do Britain’s hardy train 
Await in doubt the threat’ning hour ? 
Lo! to his sons, with cheering voice, 
Albion's bold Genius calls aloud ; 
Around him valiant myriads crowd, 
Or death or victory their choice : 
From ev'ry port, astonish’d Europe sees 
Britannia’s white sails swelling with the breeze ; 
Not her imperial barks alone 
Awe the proud foe on ev’ry side, 
Commerce her vessels launches on the tide, 
And her indignant sons awhile 
Seceding from their wonted toil, 
Turn from the arts of peace their care, 
Hurl from each deck the bolts of war, 


‘To sweep the injurious boasters from the main, 
Who dare to circumscribe Britannia’s paval reign. And 
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And see, with emulative zeal, 
Our hosts congenial ardour feel ; 
The ardent spirit, that of yore 
Flam’d high on Gallia’s vanquish'’d shore ; 
Or burn’d by Danube’s distant flood, 
When flow'd his current ting’d with Gallic blood ; 
Or shone on Linceiles’ later fight ; 
Or fir'd by Acre’s tow’rs the Christian's Knight ; 
Or taught on Maida’s fields the Gaul to feel, 
Urg'd by the Briton’s arm, the British steel ; 
Now in each breast with heat redoubled glows, 
And gleams dismay and death on Europe's ruthless foes. 


Not to Ambition’s specious charm, 
Not to th’ ensanguin’d Despot’s hand, | 
Is conquest bound—a mightier arm 
‘Than Earth’s proud tyrants can withstand, 
The balance holds of human fate, 
Raises the low and sinks the great. 
Exerting then in Europe's cause 
Each energy of arm and mind, 
All that trom force or skill the warrior draws, 
Yet to the Almighty Power resign'd, 
Whose high behest all Nature's movements guides, 
Controls the battle’s and the ocean’s tides ; 
Britain still hopes that Heav’n her vows will hear, 
While Mercy rears her shield and Justice points her spear, 






























ODE ror tue KING'S BIRTH-DAY. 
By Henry James Pye, Esq. Port Lavagar. 


STILL does the trumpet’s brazen throat 
Pour forth a martial sound ; 

Still do the notes of battle float 
In warlike clangour round ! 

Nor rural pipe, nor past’ral lay, 

In peaceful descant hail the day 
To grateful Britain ever dear ; 

The thunder of embattled plains, 

And shouting conquest’s choral strains, 
Burst on the listening ear, 
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Yet while Bellona’s iron car 

Whirls o’er th’ ensanguin’d plains, 
"Mid Hyperborean climes afar 

Stern war terrific reigns ; 
While, with colossal power endow’d, 
The ruthless minister of blood 

Calls to his scatter’d naval host, 
Go forth, and bids:the bolt of fate 
On Britain’s trembling harbours wait, 

Shut commerce from her coast : 


Behold! the sovereign Queen of Isles, 
The Empress of the Waves, 

Meeting the vaunt with scornful smiles, 
The empty menace braves ! 

And see on Plata’s sea-broad stream 

Her banners wave, her bright arms gleam ; 
While ploughing seas of classic fame 

Nile yields once more to Albion's powers, 

And Alexandria vails her towérs 
To GeorGe's mightier name. 


Firm are the sons that Britain leads 

To combat on the main, 

And firm her hardy race that treads 

In steady march the plain : 

And proudly may her bards record 
The victor arm, the victor sword, 

That drives the foe from Ocean’s tide ; 
And loudly too, with fond acclaim, 
Chant trophied Maida’s deathless fame 

With military pride. 


Be hush'd awhile each ruder sound, 

While Britain’s grateful voice 
Bids all her echoing vales resound 

The Monarch of her choice. 

Though round the tyrant’s hated throne 
Arm’d legions form an iron zene, 

They cannot blunt guilt’s scorpion sting, 
While Virtue’s sacred shield is spread 
O’er GrorGe's heav'n-protected head, 
The Parent and the King, 
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APOSTROPHE TO BRITAIN, 
[From Mr. Sotuesy's Saut.] 


4ING I of rescued realms, and high renown 
In victory won, and that heroic Chief, 
Who, in the strength of Heav’n, resistless, drave 
Asunder, as wing’d lightnings cleave the clouds, 
The storm of battle? Rings the strain of war 
Sonorous on my lyre; and shall the song 
Be mute, high-honour'd Albion, of thy fame, 
My native country? Thou, that midst the wreck 
Of states, earth’s ancient empires, towr'st alone, 
By other than the might of mortal pow'r 
Upheld. They fell, they vanish’d as a sound, 
The sovereignties, that, trusting in their strength, 
Stood on the rampir'd height, and o’er the foe, 
rom fort and iron citadel, wav'd wide 
The banner of defiance. Their proud base, 
War-rais'd, has bow'd beneath them. But the base, 
Outstretch'd from east to west, that bears aloft 
The column of thy empire, rests its strength 
On Liberty. The pow’rs, that guard thy realm, 
Appalling from thy shores the gather’d host, 
Valour and Unanimity. Thy sway 
Is Justice, sooth’'d by Mercy. In the East, 
Emporium of the world, on whose far bound 
Young Ammon, in his race of glory curb'd, 
Dropt the unsated tear: Thou, in the sway 
Of victory, self-restrain'd, hast hung the scales, 
Poising the fate of empires, and thron’d chiefs, 
Fixt on the shrine of peace. ‘Lhe West awaits 
lhe long-suspended sentence. Its decree 
Goes forth. The sentence shail efiace the spot 
That stain’d thy ermine robes. Man shall not tempt 
‘The mercy of his Maker on vext seas 
That bear him onto blood. Man shall not yoke 
His brother: shall not goad his kindred flesh, 
Till the big sweat falls, tainted with the drop 
that nurtur'd life. Man trades po more in man. 
And if the groan of Afric yet mount up 
‘To the tribunal of the God of Love, 
Accusing human kind, it shall not draw 
On Britain condemnation. ‘Then expand, 
Albion, thy sails, exaltant; and diffwe, 
lhroughout the race and brotherhood of man, 
The birth-right thou hast purchas'd with thy blood, 
The heritage of freedom. Freight each sea 
With burden of thy fleets : froin clime to clime 
Pour forth on each the gift of all, and link 
The world in bonds of love. Diffuse the light 
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Of science : teach the Savage arts unknown ; 
And o'er the nations and Jone isles, that sit 
In darkness, and the shades of death, bring down 
The day-spring of salvation. Never, then, 
Shall fail thee, as the God of battle wills 
To execute his vengeance, or maintain 
Thy sov'reignty, thron'd Empress of the isles ! 
Some mighty Chief, selected : sent like him, 
Whose arm Heav'n’s thunder wielded. Nelson, thine 
Resistless! ‘Vhou art fall’n ! fall’n, in the Jap 
Of Victory. ‘To thy country thou cam'st back, 
Thou, Conqueror, to triumphant Albion, cam'st 
A corse! I saw before thy hearse pass on 
‘The comrades of thy perils and renown. 
The frequent tear upon their dauntless breasts 
Fell. I beheld the pomp thick gather’d round 
The trophy'd car that bore thy grac’d remains 
Thro’ arm’d ranks, anda nation gazing on. 
Bright glow'd the sun, and nota cloud distain’d 
Heav'n's arch of gold, but all was gloom beneath. 
A holy and unutterable pang 
Thrill'don the soul. Awe and mute anguish fell 
On all.—Yet high the public bosom throbb’d 
With triumph. And it one, ‘mid that vast pomp, 
If but the voice of one had shouted forth 
The name of Nelson: ‘Thou hadst past along, 
Thou in thy hearse to burial past, as oft 
Before the van of battle, proudly rode 
Thy prow, down Britain's line, shout after shout 
Rending the air with triumph, ere thy hand 
Had lane’d the bolt of victory. 

Ever thus, 
Long as the billows guard our Isle, thy name, 
Prelude of conquest, “shi ill confound the foe, | 
Ere Britain's lightning strow with wreck the deep. 4 













FESTIVAL OF MOLOCH. 
[From the same. ] 


W AS now the hallow'd eve: her feast ordain’d, 
The lunar deity, heav'n’s empress, hight 
Astarte, or horn’d Ashtaroth, tar-fam'd 
Of heathen worshippers. There Moloch’s priests 
Led Israel's chief. Mid oaks of antique growth, 
In the close circuit of a myrtle grove, 
That o’er the lawn a lighter shade diffus'd, 
Her temple rose, 1t crown'd the smoeth ascent Of 
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Of agreen hill, and cast, at hour of eve, 

Its shadow o'er the sleepy water wide 

Ofa clear lake: the consecrated haunt 

Of fowls and finny multitudes. Beneath 

The myrtle grove, bow’'rs of inwoven shade 
Bloom'd, odoriferous foliage. There the rose, 

The jasmine, and the lily, flourish’d fair: 

And vines, and wanton eglantines, entwin'd 
Their wedded tendrils. Nor the perfum'd breath 
Of orange bloom, or Gilead’s fragrance fail’d : 

Nor ought in leaf or painted flow’r, whose hues 
Embroider earth. At every arbour, serv’d 

Boys and fair girls, that round an altar, heap'd, 
Not without hymn of youth, and joy and lov e, 
The treasures of the Orient, spice and gum, 

And nard delicious: so that every gale 

Fann'd odours, and the general air, around, 
Seem'd burden’d with voluptuous lavguor sweet. 
The birds there sweetly sang ; and murmuring doves, 
That round the sculptur'd frieze their cradles hung, 
Coo'd on the temple’s golden brow. Before 

Its porch a curtain fell, embroider'd web 

Of Tyre. In midst, a mystic orb, inwrought, 
Half-sun, half-moon. Its broad circumference hung 
Pois'd, where a wavy shadow ran athwart, 
Severing the veil in twain. The upper limb, 
And all above, as by its light illum’d, 

Blaz’d in the radiance bright of burnish'd gold. 

All forms of life there gather’d, and each form 
Glow’'d, full of life. The eagle soar'd aloft 

On balanc’d wing : the steed, in stretch of race: 
The kid danc’d wanton on fresh-springing flow’rs : 
The green tree budded, and the bright rill flow'd. 
Midst these, in bloom of beauty, from the shades 
Thammuz ascendant. In his hand, a spear 
Pois’d, ere yet lanc’d. O'er him, in air, suspense, 
A goddess hung, and in his lips inbreath'd 

The spirit of lite and love. Above, appear'’d 
Gods, gay at feast. The lower limb, and all 
Beneath its influence, seem'd with night o’ercast : 
If night that may be nam’d, wherein each form 

Jn silver wrought, shone plainly vision’d forth : 
But pale in the comparison of gold. 

All shone: but ‘twas the shining of the moon, 
Faint image of the sun. Each figure bore 
Similitude of languor and decay 

There, Humankind sinks down in senseless swoon, 
Half-lite, half-death. On th’ herbless plain, the steed 
Lay panting. ‘There, the kid, in act, to fall, 


Hung o'er the sere flow’r, withering ‘neath his foot. 
‘Lhe eagle clos’d his eye, and folded in 
U 2 
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Each feather smooth: low cow'r'd his crest, and gleanis 
Soft flow’d along his glossy back, uprais'd 
In heave of slumber. There, the leafless tree 
Droop'd; and what water seem’d, stood icy still, 
In midst of these, Sidonian skill had wrought 
The form of Thammuz, bending o'er his wound, 
Whence the large life-drops struggled. At his feet 
A bow was broken, and its shaft in twain. 
Near him a boar his blood-stain’d tusk uprais'd. 
There bent the form of Thammuz : but, below, 
His spirit, like a shadow, gliding on 
In guidance of a minister of death, 
With ringlets shorn, and torch extinct, sank down 
To Hades, and the unembodied shades. 
Such was the mystic veil, that hid from view 
Astarte, and her rites. Without, in choirs, 
Fair youths, of either sex, in light robes loose, 
Cerulean dye, with golden stars bedropt, 
Their brows with myrtle garlanded, came on 
In dance to dulcet flutes: or, where the bow’rs 
Woo'd them, withdrew. Some on the mystic web 
Intentiv gaz‘d: ere clang of cymbals spake 
'cay'n’s empress radiaut on her zenith throne. 
What time the veil uplifted should expose 
In full dlumination, amid blaze 
Oflamps, and flame of torches, sparkling wide, 
And fires, like suns, irradiate round her shrine, 
Making the mid-night brighter than nooneday, 
The secret mysteries of Astarte’s rites 
In act of celebration. On, thro’ these, 
Perforce, the Hebrew past. Oft, to his gaze, 
Idolatrous Gath, in mockery of God, 
Had lifted up her deities: horn'd front 
(of bull, or ram, beakt bird, and scaly coat : 
And inany a monstrous image, mixture vile 
Of uncongenial natures: Dagon foul, 
Derceto, and Atargatis: and some 
Of loathsome birth, that to their shapes abhorr'd 
Challeng’d the glory of th’ eternal God 
Ih’ invisible: the kind that crept, or crawl’d, 
And the wing'd generation of the sun, 
Breath'd up in pestilence from marsh and fen : 
And the webb'd foot that haunts both land and flood, 
Terror alike of both. To each, its shrine 
\nd worshipper: to creatures of all kinds 
Rites, pray’, and praise. To thee, Creator ! none. 
But in this grove no idol met his gaze : 
Sight fouler far, the living image of God, 
fn aman abus'd. 
Th’ expected morn arose: 
(was Moloch’s yearly festival. It rose, Wide 
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Wide usher’d in with yells, and barbarous noise 

Of music dissonant: shrill blast of conch, 

And intonations deep of drum, and gong, 

Whose echo fell like thunder on the ear ; 

Fit prelude for fiend sacrifice. At sound, 

Th’ idolaters rush’d tumultuous on, to gaze, 

Permitted, on that fane, (for many his), 

Which, save at yearly festival, no foot 

But Moloch's priesthood, enter’d. Nigh that spot, 

Tree none, hor herb: the genial pow’r exhaust 

And waste with flame, that ever and anon 

Burst up mid baleful exhalations. Clouds 

Low'r'do'er it. Nor aught living there approach'd, 

Save, at due time of festival, fell ‘birds, 

And beasts of the far wilderness, allur’ d 

By scent of recent slaughter. The huge fane 

‘Tow’'r'd like a mountain, darkly compast round 

With fragments of bold rocks, in days unknown 

Hurl'd from their base by elemental rage. 

Its portal, structure huge, of stones unhewn 

Immense, On either side an image tow'r'd, 

By dint of labour from the rock shap'd out, 

And of the rock still part: of many heads ; 

Stern each ; and many-handed ; and each hand 

Wielding a weapon of death, spear, or barb'd shaft, 

Huge axe, or two-edg'd falchion. Thro’ this gate 

The city rush’d. Its sanctuary within, 

Of depth and circuit vast, where many a cell 

Wound here and there. The whole thick-labour'd o'er, 

Its roof, and rugged sides, rock -sculpture all, 

With monstrous forms gigantic. ‘These, aloft, 

Stood arm’d in menacing posture. One, mere vast, 

At rest, in peaceful attitude reclin'd : 

His loins a seulptur’d dragon had enring’d 

With folds voluminous, and round his brow 

Coil’d, guarding, triple-crested ; and did seem 

To lick with those its fork’d and fiery tongues, 

The eyelid of the god, in slumber clos’d. 

No beam of day there enter’d: central fires, 

Tho’ fierce, scarce broke the gloom: so thickly rose 

Throughout, like trunks of antique o oaks, the bulk 

Of massive columns, and mis-shapen forms 

Of the gigantic images, that cast 

Deep shade, like mid-night, resting on the cave. 

Aid ever, as the wavering flames, by fits 

Gleam’'d transient, other shapes, and other shades 

Shot forth confus'dly ; that the eye ne'er found 

Kepose, nor wonder ceas'd, with fear immixt. 
“T'was now the hour of noon: on either side 


Raug'd in the cave, the nation stood : awe there, 
And 
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And shuddering expectation. From without, 

Like break of billows, as the flood rolls on, 
The sound of the procession, more and more 
Swell'd. The shrill conch blew loud, and loud the gong 
Flung wide its thunder: and fierce yellings heard 

Of the stern priesthood: and the deep lament 

Of women wailing, and incessant cry 

Of those, the innocent and helpless babes, 

Devote to Moloch.—Thus the gather’d pomp 

Drew nigh, where fierce the torches cast their glare 
At entrance, as the long array wound in. 

Foremost advanc’d, scarce habited, a throng, 

That at the altar fed: infuriate men 

They seem'd, who tore their hair, and beat their breasts, 
Fierce yelling. Then, the captives: chosen chiefs 
From battle-slanghter sav’d. Their limbs were chain'd, — 
By these, the Gathite warriors, in bright mail 
Proudly accout’red. Each, in triumph, led 

A slow and sullen victim, Neat, the priests, 

A multitude, who, panting, dragg’d along 

With labour, heavily, an iron car, 

Lofty, and Jarge, and long. There Moloch’s form 
‘Tow’r'd up, in the similitude of man, 

A molten statue ; but of height and bulk 

Vast beyond Anac’s brotherhood. ‘The god, 

Like warrior maii'd, seem’d stepping forth for fight. 
His right hand grasp'd a battle-axe : his left 

A shield advane’d: and where the warrior’s helm 
Circled his brow, a golden diadem shone, 

With rays like mimic sun-beams. Grim the god 
With blood of ancient sacrifice, and foul 

With fire, that, as the car roll'd slowly on, 

From time to time shot largely from within, 

Thro’ either nostril, flames ; and from each point 
Of that its sun-like diadem. Around 

The god, writh'd shrieking infants, doom’d to feed 
The sacrificial fire. Alone, in front, 

Stood David: whom before, with hymn and shout, 
Selected ministers, in mystic dance, 

Mov’'d, circling, like the planets in their course. 
Some, giddily in mazes, as they whirl'd, 

Deep gash’d with frequent stab their flesh, and drank 
The dark blood as it spouted from the wound. 
Some, in their grasp, large bulk of writhing snakes 
Held, front to tront, and fearless of their fang, 
Ceas'd not devouring piecemeal. Moloch, thus, 
O’er limbs of mangled victims, self-devote, 
Prone-writhing underneath the ponderous wheels, 
Past thro’ the porch. At once one shout burst up 
Of adoration, Silence deep ensu’d, 
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The Son of Jesse, then, with other mien 
Than one of reason reft, and prophet voice 
Terrific, cry'd aloud, ‘* Jehovah! hear! 
«* Thou, living God! Sole Lord of heav'n and earth, 
“ Hear, and avenge!" In thunder, God reply'd. 
The mountain bow’'d, the rent rocks burst, the cave 
Beneath the staggering throng reel'd to and fro: 
The sacrificial fires were darken'd all : 
The idol, dash'd in pieces, on the flint 
Fell, thundering. Madness seiz’d the minist’ring priests; 
And, as the cave with yell of demons rang 
Frenzy and death, throughout, the He brew past, 
Lone, and unhart, from Gath’'s devoted walls. 
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- OW learn this also. Ere the hours shall pass, 
That serve to measure out a day to men, 

On Pisgah’s summit Moses shall expire. 

Greater than him there hath not liv'd on earth, 

Since the first man had being. Sure | am, 

Ged will send down his angel high in trust 

‘Fo rescue his corruption from the grave : 

There I and Michael once again shail meet ; 

For that encounter I must now prepare.” 

He said, and as the pillar’d sand, caught up 
By eddying whirlwind from the Libyan waste, 
Mounts to the clouds, so Si tan, as he rear’d 
His are h-ange ‘lic stature, tow ring swell'd, 

Till with expanded wings, as Atlas tall, 

In adamantine panoply he stood 

Terrific! hell rebellow'd with the shout 

Of his applauding satellites ; the lake, 

That roli'd its suiph’rous billows round his throne, 
Burst into flames, that brightuing as he soar'd 
Emergent, gave his mighty form to view. 

Michael the whilst, alight ing on the top 
Of Pisgah, there by God's supreme command 
Kept his appointed ward; thence, as his eye 
Rang'd the horizon, floating in the north 
A speck, to none but angel-vision clear 
Qluick-glancing he espied : onward it came, 
Expanding in its course; and well he knew, 
‘That other spirit than Hell’s mighty lord 
Dar'd not approach with that presumptuous speed, 


Conrest oF MICHAEL AND SATAN FOR THE Bopy of Mosss. 
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POETRY. 


As if to seize his post: whereat with yoice, 
That stay'd him in his flight, aloud he cried—~ 
«© What ails thee, Satan, to attempt surprise 
Where I am station’'d? On this spot proserib'd 
Descend not at thy peril! thou art warn'd : 
Hover not here, nor bend thine eyes on me, 
Who fear thee not ;_ but hell-ward speed thy flight.’ 
To him the arc h- -enemy of God and man, 
Pois'd on the wing, in vaunting tone replied— 
** Inglorious spirit! if it were my will 
To plant my foot potential on this spot, 
Or any other that the broad earth owns, 
Thy menace would not stay me, nor prevent 
That I should lift this mountain from its base, 
Though thou atid all the minstrelsy of heav'n 
Were hymning hallelujalis on its top, 
And in mid ocean whelm it."—* Cease thy vaunts, 
Spirit unblest ! the patient virtue cried ; 
Time was, (and cause thou hast to rue that time), 
When this avenging sword, which now I wield, 
Clove with resistless force thy radiant form, 
With arch-angelic energy endow'd. 
And hop’st thou, when commission’d here I stand, 
To guard the sacred spot whereon this day 
The prophet of the Lord shall yield his breath, 
That thou, or all the banded host of hell, 
Shall mar the purpose pre-ordain'd of Him, 
Whose minister I am ?”—** "Tis well thou art,’ 
Satan replied ; ‘‘ ottice like that beseenis 
A mean, degenerate spirit, such as thine ; 
It fits thee well, accustom’d as thou art 
To passive base submission, thus to quit 
Thy heav’nly principality and throne, 
Here to become a centinel, to watch 
Th’ expiring sigh of Moses, and attend 
His lifeless corpse. Oh! ‘tis a princely task ; 
A post, which none but spirits like thyself, 
May envy or may emulate. For me, 
(No delegated servant, but the lord 
Of realms far spreading which confess my sway } 
Here on this spot, where, as it seems, thou stand’ st 
‘To watch the corpse of Moses, Satan, I, 
Come to contest it with thee.”"—On the word, 
Arm‘d for the conflict, he prepar'd to make 
Hostile descent upon the sacred soil. 
« The Lord rebuke thee, Satan, for thy pride! 
Avaunt!” th’ archangel said, and rear’d aloft 
His flaming sword ; and, as he wav'd it round, 
From ev'ry quarter of the sky burst forth 
The elemental fires. In sulph’rous clouds 
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Involv'd, the thunder-smitten demon fled, 
And sunk desponding to th’ infernal pit. 

The sun was verging to the western main, 
And ev’ning zephyrs with their cooling wings 
Fann‘d the clear air on Pisgah’s lofty brow, 
When now the Levites, from the vale below, 
Up the high steep had borne their aged seer, 
And gain’d the summit, On the topmost peak, 
High above all the interjacent hills, 

The conscious legate of Jehovah took 

His station, and by Heav'n endow’'d with strength, 
Proportion’d to his purpose, stood apart, 

Nor needed man’s support. Distinet and clear, 
In long perspective to th’ horizon’s verge, 

The camp of Israel, Jordan's winding stream, 
And the whole circuit of the promis'd land, 
Burst on his sight; for in the pow’r of God, 
The great archangel, watching at his side, 

Had with celestial touch dispell’d the mist, 
Which else had clouded objects so remote. 
Pond'ring in thought anticipant the scene 

Of Israel's triumphs, and that here, redeem'd 
From bondage, they might dwell in cities built 
By other nations, and for them reserv'd 

By their providing God, the prophet stood 
And gaz'd delighted; holy rapture seiz’d 

His swelling heart, and, as he turn’d aside 

To his attendant ministers, he said— 


«« Lead me to yonder plain where Joshua stands, 


And with the chiefs and elders of the tribes 
Awaits my coming: for I feel a hand, 

That warns me thither, and arrested holds 

The stroke of death, till I shall breathe a pray’r 
For my beloved people, and expire,” 
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ANTICIPATION, 
(From Mr. Worpswortr’s loems.) 


HOUT, for a mighty Victory is won! 
On British ground the invaders are laid low ; 
The breath ef Heaven has drifted them like snow, 
And left them lying in the sient sun, 
Never to rise again !—the work is done. 
Come forth, ye old men, now in peaceful show 


And greet your sons ! drums beat, and trumpets blow ! 


Make merry, wives! ye little children stun 
Your grandame’s ears with pleasure of your noise ! 
Clap, infants, clap your hands! Divine must be 
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That triumph, when the very worst, the pain, 
And even the prospect of our brethren slain, 
Hath something in it which the heart enjoys : 
In glory will they sleep and endless sanctity. 














































SonG aT THE Feast oF Brovenam Caste, 


Upoa the Restoration of Lord Clifford, the Shepherd, to the Estates and 
Honours of his Ancestois. 


(From the Same.) 


IGH in the breathless hall the Minstrel sate, 
And Emont’s murmur mingled with the song, 
‘The words ot ancient time I thus translate, 
A festal strain that hath been silent Jong. 


‘« From town to town, from tower to tower, 

The red rose is a gladsome flower. 

Her thirty years of Winter past, 

The red rose is revived at last ; 

She lifts her head for endless spring, 
For everlasting blossoming ! 

Both roses flourish, red and white, 

In love and sisterly delight ; 

The two that were at strife are blended, 
And all old sorrows now are ended. 
Joy! joy to both! but most to her 
Who ts the Flower of Lancaster ! 
Behold her haw she smiles to day 

On this great throng, this bright array ! 
Fair greeting doth she send to all 

From every corner of the hall ; 

But, chiefly, from above the board 
Where sits in state our rightful lord, 

A Clitford to his own restored. 

They came with banner, spear, and shield ; 
And it was proved in Bosworth-field. 
Not long the avenger was withstood, 
Earth help’d him with the cry of blood : 
St. George was for us, and the might 
Of blessed angels crown’d the right. 
Loud voice the land hath utter’d forth, 
We loudest in the faithful North : 
Our fields rejoice, our mountaing ring, 
Our streams proclaim a welcoming ; 
Our strong abodes and castles see 
The glory of their loyalty. 
How glad is Skipton at this hour 


‘Though she is but a lonely tower ! hs 
. y Silent, 
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Silent, deserted of her best, 
Without an inmate or a guest, 


Knight, Squire, or Yeoman, Page, or Groom, 


We have them at the east of Brough'’m, 
How glad Pendragon, though the sleep 
Of years be on her ! She shall reap 

A taste of this great pleasure, viewing 

As in a dream her own renewing. 
Rejoiced is Brough, right glad 1 deem 
Beside her little humble stream ; 

And she that keepeth watch and ward 
Her statelier Eden's course to guard ; 
They both are happy at this hour, 
Though each is but a lonely tower : 

But here is perfect joy and pride 

For one fair house by Emont’s side, 
This day distinguished without peer 

To sce her master and to cheer ; 

Him, and his Lady Mother dear. 

Oh! it was a time forlorn 

When the fatherless was born— 

Give her wings that she may fly, 

Or she sees her infant die ! 

Swords that are with slaughter wild 
Hunt the mother and the child. 

Who will take them from the light ? 
—Yonderis a man in sight— 

Yonder is a house—but where ? 

No, they must not enter there. 

To the caves, and to the brooks, 

To the clouds of heaven she looks ; 
She is speechless, but her eyes 

Pray in ghostly agonies. 

Blissful Mary, mother mild, 

Maid and mother undefiled, 

Save a mother and her child ? 

Now who is he that bounds with joy 

On Carrock’s side, a Shepherd Boy ? 

No thoughts hath he but thoughts that pass 
Light as the wind along the grass. 

Can this be he who hither came 

In secret, like a smothered tlame ? 

O’er whom such thankful tears were shed 
For shelter, and a poor man’s bread ? 
God loves the child ; and God hath will'd 
That those dear words should be fulfill’d, 
The Lady's words, when tore’d away, 
The last she to her babe did say, 

‘ My own, my own, thy fcllow-guest 

I may not be ; but rest thee, rest, 

For lowly shepherd's life is best }’ 
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Alas! when evil men are strong 
No life is good, no pleasure long. ? 
The boy must part from Mosedale’s groves, 
And leave Blencathara’s rugged coves, 
And quit the flowers that Summer brings 
To Glenderamakin’s lofty springs ; 
Must vanish, and his careless cheer 
Be turned to heaviness and fear. 
Give Sir Lancelot Threlkeld praise ! 
Hear it, good man, old in days! 
Thou tree of covert and of rest 
For this young bird that is distrese, 
Among thy branches safe he lay, : 
And he was free to sport and play, 
When falcons were abroad for prey. 
A recreant harp, that sings of fear 
And heaviness in Clifford's ear ! 
I said, when evil men are strong, 
No life is good, no pleasure long, 
A weak and cowardly untruth ! 
Our Clifford was a happy youth, 
And thankful through a weary time, 
That brought him up to manhood’s prime. 
Again he wanders forth at will, 
And tends a flock from hill to hill; 
His garb is humble ; ne’er was seen 
Such garb with such a noble mien ; 
Among the sbepherd-grooms no mate 
Hath he, a child of strength and state ! 
Yet lacks not friends for solemn glee, 
And a chearful company, 
That Jearn'd of him subinissive ways ; 
And_comforted his private days. 
To his side the fallow-deer 
Came, and rested without fear ; 
The eagle, lord of land and sea, 
Stoop’d down to pay him fealty ; 
And both the undying fish that swim 
Through Bowscale-Tarn did wait oo him, 
The pair were servants of his eye 
Jn their immortality, 
They moved about in open sight, 
To and fro, tor his delight. 
He knew the rocks which angels haunt ; 
On the mountains visitant ; 
He hath kenn’d them taking wing : 
And the caves where fearies sing 
He hath entered ; and been told 
By voices how men liv'd of old. 
Among the heavens his eye can gee 
‘ace or . ° . 
Face of thing that is to be; And, 
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And, if men report him right, 

He can whisper words of might. 
Now another day is come, 

Fitter hope and nobler doom : 

He hath thrown aside his crook, 
And hath buried deep his book ; 
Armour rusting in his halls 

On the blood of Clifford calls ; 

* Quell the Scot,’ exclaims the Lance, 
Sear me to the heart of France, 

Is the longing of the shield— 

Tell thy name, thou trembling field ; 
Field of death, where’er thou be, 
Groan thou with our victory ! 
Happy day, and mighty hour, 
When our Shepherd, in his power, 
Mail'd and hors’d, with lance and sword, 
do his ancestors restored, 

Like a re-appearing star, 

Like a glory from afar, 

First shall head the flock of war !"’ 

Alas! the fervent harper did not know 
That for a tranquil soul the lay was framed, 
Who, long compell'd in humble walks to go, 
Was softened into feeling, sooth’d and tamed. 
Love had he found in huts where poor men lie, 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleép that is among the lenely hills. 

In him the savage virtue of the race, 

Revenge, and all ferocious thoughts were dead : 

Nor did he change ; but kept in lofty place 

‘The wisdom which adversity had bred. 

Glad were the vales, and every cottage hearth ; 
The Shepherd Lord was honour’d more and more : 
And, ages after he was laid in earth, 

* The Good Lord Clitford’ was the name he bore. 





Tus Barrie or Morven. 


(From Mr. Ross's Translation of Book I. of Fingal.) 


IKE the thunder of autumn from two (opposing) mountains, 
The heroes advanced te the charge ; 
Like torrents from two (opposing) rocks, 
Rushing and pouring on the plain : 
Loud, dark, and rough in battle, 
Met Innisfail and Locblin. 
‘lief mixed his strokes with chief, 
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And man with man : 
Steel grated on steel : 
Helmets on high were cleft, 
Blood pouring thick around. 
The bow-string sounded to the polished yew ; 
Darts rushed along the sky ; 
Spears fell in splinters on every side. 
As the lightning of night on the hill : 
As the loud roar of the sea, 
When rolls the wave on high ; 
As thunder behind the rocks: 
Were the fury and noise of the battle. 
Though Cormac’s hundred bards had been there, 
To describe the scene in song ; 
Feeble had been their voice to relate 
The countless numbers of the slain. 
Many were the deaths of heroes ; 
Wide poured their blood on the ground. 
Mourn, ye sons of song, 
For Sithallin of mighty heroes, 
Heave thy white breast, O Eiver, 
For the noble and warlike Ardan ; 
They tell, like two binds from the hill, 
By the hand of Swaran of dark-brown shields, 
When he moved through thousands with might, 
Like a ghost in the clouds of heaven ;— 
A ghost which dimly sits, 
Halt made of the mist from the north. 
When bends the shipwrecked mariner 
A look of woe o’er the face of the deep. 
Nor slept thy hand by thy side, 
Chief of the showery isle ; 
Thy sword (was) in the path of conquest 
Like lightning flashing with speed, 
When the people fall in the vale, 
And the hills are wrapt in flames. 
Dusronnal snorted over heroes ; 
Sithfada bathed his hoot in blood. 
Many heroes lay behind him, 
Like trees along the torrents of Cromla, 
When a blast passes through the heath, 
With the airy ghost of night. 
Weep on the echoing rock, 
Noble maid of the isle of ships ; 
Bend thy fair face over the ocean, 
Purer than the ghost on the height, 
W bich rises majestic and slow, 
As a sun-beam on the silent bill. 
He tell, he quickly fell in the batde, 
Liteless is thy lovely youth 
wea ble Cachuilin, 
Beneath the sword of noble Cachuillin Why 
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Why art thou so pale and so cold ? 

No more shal! he engage in war ; 

No more shed the blood of the mighty. 
Trenar, young Trenar is fallen, 

No more, O maid, shalt thou see thy love. 
His grey-hounds mournfully howl, 

While, at home, they behold his ghost. 
His bow is bare and unstrung ; 

His death-shriek is heard on the hill. 

As roll a thousand waves to the shore, 

The troops of Swaran advanced ; 

As meets the shore a thousand waves, 

So Erin met Swaran of ships. 

There were the groans of death, 

The hard crash of contending arms, 

Shields and mails in shivers on the ground, 
Swords in all hands like lightning in the air, 
The cry of battle from wing to wing, 

The roaring, bloody, hot encounter, 

Like a hundred hammers wildly beating 
Successive sparks from the red (son of the) furnace. 
Who are these on the hilly Lena ? 

Who, dark and gloomy in aspect ? 

Who, like two black clouds ? 

Each hero's sword like lightning on the waves ? 
The face of the hill is moved, 

The rocks of the ocean tremble, 

Who are these but Swaran of ships, 

And the illustrious chief of Erin ? 

Oblique look the eyes of the hosts, 

As the chiefs approach in their strength. 
Night falls on the combat of heroes, 

And conceals the doubtful fight. 

Along the heath, on the mountain side, 
Was heaped by Dorglass the game, 
Which the heroes had killed in the chase, 
Before they left the hill of the deer. 

A hundred youths collect the heath ; 

Ten raise the blazing flame ; 

Three hundred gather the smouth stones ; 

A hundred dress the meat in haste : 

Wide spread the smeke and the feast. 
Then said the generous chief, 

The magnanimous Prince of Erin, 

(While, leaning on his spear, he rose,) 

To Fena’s son, the first of bards ; 

‘* Carril of ancient times, 

‘« Why spread the feast alone for me, 

**« While the warlike king of Lochlin, 

“ On Erin’s shore, bas no repast from the hil ? 
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The Chief is far from the deer of Lochlin ; 


« His hall is remote and void. 
** Bear my word in peace to the here ; 
“* Call hither the chief of ships ; 
“« Let him come from the roaring of the waves, 
** To the feast of generous rin. 
‘* Let him hear the soft sound 
“« Of the grove, while night is under a cloud : 
« Loud and boisterous is the wind 
‘* Which blows from his native sea. 
‘* Let him praise the soft-sounding harp, 
‘¢ And the song of heroes on the hill.” 

The mild speaking Carril went ; 
He called the chief of the dark-brown shields. 
‘* From the skins of great boars, arise ; 
‘* Let Swaran, king ot mountains, arise ; 
‘ The joy of the shell of feasts 
‘« Is round the blue-eyed chief of Erin.” 
He answered sullen and slow, 
Like the rising storm on Cromla; 

‘* Though all the maids of Innis-fail should come, 
‘With their polished arms of snow, 
** Their white breasts heaving high, 
‘ Their eyes soft-rolling in love ; 
“¢ Here shall Swaran remain, 
«* Like the thousand rocks of Locblin, 
‘« Here, till the sun-beam rise in the east, 
‘« To light Cuchullin to death. 
‘¢ Pleasant to me is the wind of Lochlin, 
** Which raises the loud roar of the sea ; 
“*« Which, in the lofty shrouds, recals 
‘* The remembrance of my matchless woods ; 
«« Of the green-hued woods of Gormal, 
‘« Which bent alternate to the breeze, 
‘© When foaming blood was on my spear ; 
‘© The blood of the dark furious boar. 
«* Let Cuchullin give tribute to me; 


«« (Let him yield) the throne of blue-shielded Cormac. 


‘‘Ifnot; when the fight is renewed, 

‘* Both land and stream of Fal are mine.” 

** Sad are the words,” said the bard, 

« Which proceeded from brown-shielded Swaran.” 
*¢ Sad to himself alone,” 

Replied the Noble son of Semo. 
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DOMESTIC LITERATURE 
Of the Year 1807. 


TE 


CHAPTER I. 
BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL, 


Comprising Billical Criticism ; Theological Criticism; Sacred Morals; 
Lectures, Sermons and Discourses; Single Sermons; Controversial 


Divinity. 


F, in the course of the annual 

survey before us, we have it 
not in our power to notice any new 
edition, or néw version of any en- 
tire book of the sacred scriptures; 
we have, nevertheless, to call the 
attention of our readers to various 
publications of no small merit, as 
biblical comments and illustrations : 
to publications equally instructive 
to the student, and consolatory to 
the matured christian. We shall 
open our retrospect with Dr. 
Graves’s ‘* Lectures on the four last 
(last four) books of the Peuta- 
teuch,” in two volumes octavo. 
These lectures were published at 
Dublin, and are dedicated to the 
primate. ‘Their object is to shew 
the divine origin of the Jewish reli- 
gion, chiefly from internal evidence ; 
and they discover an attentive exa- 
mination, a depth of research, and 
4 judicious arrangement of materi- 
als, which reflect great credit on 
their author, and place him in the 
foremost rank of those who have 
stepped forward with a manly and 


pious Zeal to repel the assailants of 


revelation. ‘The lectures are divided 
into three parts, ‘The first is devot- 
ed to the authenticity of the Penta- 
teuch, and the truth of the history, 





both of the ordinary and miraculous 
events recorded in its last four books. 
In the course of this part, the author 
satisfactorily proves, that the Jews 
as a nation have uniformly received 
the Pentateuch from the earliest pe- 
riod of their establishment to the 
present day, as the only authentic 
history of their primary legislator 
and his institutions ; that the writings 
of Josephus, however they may in- 
cidentally vary in a few subordinate 
vints from the bible narration, is a 
collateral testimony in proof of the 
same position ; that the transactions 
detailed in the last four books of 
this common history, flow from the 
foundation which is laid for them in 
the first, and mutually and com- 
pletely harmonize ; and that the or- 
dinary events of the Jewish history 
are incredible, if separated from the 
miraculous, but form an easy and 
consistent narration, if combined 
with them. ‘The second part dis- 
cusses the theological, moral, and 
glitical principles of the Mosaic 
nig branching out into considera- 
tions upon the origin, nature, and 
effects of idolatry, and especially 
the idolatry of Egypt; the expe- 
diency and excellence of the deca- 
lopuv, as well in regard to its sanc- 
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tity as its spirit of benevolence ; the 
conformity of the penal law to the 
moral and religious system of the 
Jews ; and the political code of 
Moses. In the third part, the vari- 
ous objections and cavils which have 
been advanced against the authen- 
tivity of the Pentateuch by infidels 
and sceptics, are replied to with 
equal temper and argument; our 
author discusses the treatment of 
the Canaanites, and frees it from 
many of the difficulties which are 
usually supposed to embarrass it; he 
supports with convincing ability the 
teality of the Mosaic miracles; 
proves the expediency of the tem- 
poral sanctions by which the Jewish 
code was defended; examines how 
far the doctrine of a future state 
has any foundation in the Mosaic 
writings, and maintains that it is to 
be traced there, though it does not 
form a legal sanction ; controverts 
the objection arising from the limi- 
tation of Judaism toa single nation, 
and successfully resists the supposed 
inconsistency of the Jewish and 
Christian schemes. We have been 
peculiarly pleased with our author's 
survey of the political institutes of 
the Hebrew legislator, by which, as 
he observes, six hundred thousand 
freeholders were endowed with in- 
dependent properties, the direct 
grant of the Almighty himself, the 
avowed sovereign of the Jewish 
state; these family properties, he 
proceeds to notice, were preserved 
as much as possible from alienation, 
by subsidiary laws tending to pre- 
vent an accumulation of debt; and, 
if alienated for a time, had their 
reversion secured at regular periods 
to the descendants of the original 
proprietors, The distribution of uhis 
body of freeholders through the 


land, and especially the mode and 
manner of their distribution by 
tribes and families, constituted an 
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additional provision for their union 
and happiness. They were directed 
to agricultural pursuits, attached to 
domestic life, estranged from wy: 
but bound to assemble for the de. 
fence of their country; exhibiting 
and producing by this plan a secure 
barrier against hostile violence, and 
internal ambition ; they acknow- 
ledged and were governed by a 
nobility, by magistrates, and by 
elders, possessing patrimonies ade- 
quate to their respective ranks, ye- 
herated for their patriarchal descent, 
and uniting in their persons a éivil 
and military authority by an here. 
ditary right, so as effectually to pre- 
clade all jealousy and discord. 

The following passage of this 
very valuable work we cannot avoid 
quoting, as being equally enriched 
with historic truth, sound argument, 
and elegant diction: it relates te 
the eventual necessity of introduc- 
ing the Christian system, as a su- 
persession to the Jewish, and the 
gradual train of events by which 
the due season and fulness of time 
for its successful appearance was 
accomplished. ‘* It is equally re- 
markable, that the higher we trace 
the theological opinions of the Gre- 
cian philosophers and the popular 
systems of religion in the ancient 
world, the more pure and uncor- 
rupted are they found. The near- 
er we approach to the source of 
eastern tradition, the more conspt- 
cuous appears the radiance of that 
heavenly light of original revelation, 
whose beams, though clouded and 
dispersed, still contributed to en- 
lighten and direct mankind : the 
more clear traces do we discover of 
that primeval and patriarchal reli- 
gion which acknowledged the ex- 
istence, and inculcated the worship 
of the true and only God. W e find 
no mortals yet exalted to divinities, 
no images in their temples, no 1m- 
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ure or cruel rites, But when men 
knowing God, glorified him not as 
God, ‘‘ their foolish hearts were 
darkened ;"’ notwithstanding the 
progress of reason and civilization, 
the absurdities, profanations, and 
crimes of idolatry multiplied with- 
out end; philosophy plunging into 
vain disputations, wandered from 
the truth; or shrinking from the 
terrors of persecution, did not dare 
to avow it. Butamidst this increas- 
ing gloom of idolatrous ignorance 
and error, this wide-spreading con- 
fusion which threatened to reduce 
the whole moral and religions world 
to a wild chaos of vice and disorder, 
an over-ruling Providence gradually 
prepared for introducing the gloti- 
ous light of the gospel, and turning 
mankind from the power of Satan 
unto God. Literature, philosophy, 
and the fine arts, were rapidly 
diffused over Greece, and cultivated 
with a degree of ardour unequalled 
in any otherage or country. Broken 
into small and free governments, 
blessed with the finest climate, the 
inost picturesque scenery, and the 
inost ingenious and animated people, 
here was formed a language copious, 
expressive, and harmomious; and 
here were produced those immortal 
works in poetry, eloquence, and 
philosophy, which rendered that 
language the universal dialect of the 
polite and learned, both tn the east 
and west; and thus prepared it to 
become a general and permanent 
medium of communication, in which 
the records and traths of Christian- 
ity might be distinetly and sately 
banded to succeeding ages.” 

‘ A concise view of the succes- 
sion of sacred literature ina chrono- 
logical arrangement of authors and 
their works from the invention of 
alphabetical characters to the year 
of our Lord 345: by Adam Clarke, 
A.M.” This view i3 somewhat too 


concise, as our readers will perhaps 
egree with us in thinking, when we 
inform them that, though it em- 
braces a range of nearly two thou- 
sand years, viz. from the age of 
Moses to the middle point of the 
fourth century of the Christian sera, 
and undertakes to give a survey of 
all the sacted writers within this 
period, and to appreciate their re- 
spective pretensions and merits, it 
is limited to a single volume in 
twelves, of not more than three hun- 
dred and twelve pages. Yet there is 
much in it that is highly worthy of 
praise, and very little that may not 
be read with advantage. Mr. Clarke 
has, in reality, evinced a depth of 
research, an acquaintance with ori- 
ental languages, an accuracy of 
judgment, and a general love of 
literature, that quality him for much 
more extensive communications ; 
and we trust that the present is a 
mere prolegomenon to a work of 
more ramification and detail. In 
the mean while to those who have 
not the time or the talents to unlock 
for themselves the arcana of Greek 
and Hebrew erudition, and espe 
cially who wish for a digest of their 
chief contents, reduced to the most 
concentrated abridgment, the most 
‘concise view” of which they seem 
capable, we can honestly recome 
mend tothem the very ingenious and 
elaborate opuscule before us. Have 
ing thus freely testified to the value 
of this ‘ concise view,’’ we may be 
allowed, without forfeiting our pre- 
tensions to candour, to point out one 
or two little defects that have occurs 
red to us upon an attentive perusal, 
Mr, Clarke seems dissatisfied with 
every thing yet offered us by the 
philosophers to explain the origin of 
writing and of alphabetical charac- 
ters; but we are afraid, from the 
specimen before us, that our biblical 
critics are as little capable of irradi« 
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ating the subject as the philosophers. 
We remember that Mr. Davies in 
his “‘ Celtic Researches,” published 
in 1804, laboured with al] the learn- 
ing he could bring to bear upon this 
point, to prove that written as well 
as oral language was miraculously 
bestowed upon Adam in the garden 
of Eden. Not so, Mr. Clarke; taking 
a rapid sweep through about five and 
twenty centuries from this epoch, 
he contends, that alphabetical cha- 
racters and writing were first mira- 
culously communicated upon the 
giving of the law, *‘ as then God is 
said to have written the decalogue 
with his own finger.” Now, why it 
should be supposed necessary to 
maintain on any account, that a 
knowledge of written ‘anguage was 
only obtained through the medium 
of a preternatural interposition, any 
more than the knowledge of any 
other art or science for which man 
is qualitied by the ordinary powers 
and faculties he possesses, we have 
never been able to comprehend. 
In every part of the world, where 
the smallest progress has been made 
towards civilization, we meet with 
some attempt or other to represent 
articulate sounds or ideas by visible 
marks, and this in» almost every 
possible diversity: sometimes by 
rude arbitrary indentations, and at 
others by direct pictures or images. 
The very diversity evinces the com- 
mon and natural propensity of man- 
kind to a commemorative symbo- 
lism, and should seem at the very 
same time equally to disprove the 
necessity and the fact of a miracu- 
lous interposition— the necessity, 
because it supposes the exercise of 
a miracle where it is does not scem 
to be wanted; and the fact, because 
there would then appear a much 
greater unity inthe mode of forming 
symbolic characters than we have 
reason to suppose ever has been, or 


haps ever will be in the world, 
f mankind may be imagined capa- 
ble by their own natural powers of 
inventing a system of picture-writ- 
ing ; such, for example, as formerly 
existed in Egypt, and still exists in 
China, and South America, there 
requires but a small portion of faith 
to believe that they may be also 
possessed of natural powers suffi- 
cient to enable them to invent a 
system of alphabet-writing ; while, 
inversely, if we conceive that they 
have not naturally faculties adequate 
toa system of symbolic characters 
of any kind, and that alphabet-writ- 
ing was in consequence miraculous- 
ly bestowed upon them, it seems 
impossible to conceive that they 
could ever have possessed any other 
kind of written language than alpha- 
betic; or rather, that alphabetic 
could have been exchanged for pic- 
ture-writing. We know indeed 
that every art and science is just as 
capable of degenerating as of im- 
proving ; but picture-writing is not 
a degeneration of alphabetic-writing; 
it is altogether a different invention, 
though the end proposed by both is 
the same. These are general obser- 
vations, and apply equally to every 
theory of a miraculous interposition 
upon this subject. But we have to 
object more immediately and parti- 
cularly to Mr. Clarke's theory, that 
although we have no direct proof of 
the actual existence of writing of any 
kind, previously to the communi- 
cation of the law, we have inferential 
proof of the fact, in the antecedent 
command of Jehovah to Moses to 
write iv a book, or upon a scroll, a 
narrative of the victory of Joshua 
over the Amulekites, as a national 
archive or memorial, Exod, xvii. 13 5 
and also in the circumstance, that 
neither the record of the command- 
ments nor of this victory in written 
characters, 1s represented as any 
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thing extraordinary or nevel at the 
respective periods of these separate 
transactions. It would also have 
become our author, before he had 
advanced this theory, to have de- 
cided upon the age of the book of 
Job, so far at least as to have over- 
thrown the best and most common 
opinion upon this subject, that it 
possesses the highest antiquity of 
any book in holy writ; and this, 
whether written by Moses. or merely 
communicated by Moses as the work 
of Job himself, or of his friend 
Elihu. For if this opinion be cor- 
rect, not only would the general 
existence of the book itself be an 
insurmountable obstacle to his the- 
ory; but particularly those passages 
in this most sublime and extraordi- 
nary poem, in which scrolls or 
books, and the acts both of writing 
and engraving are clearly and defi- 
nitively referred to, as matters of 
common notoriety in that remote 
ara. Mr. Clarke undertakes to 
accuse M. Michaelis and Mr. Marsh 
of inaccuracy in regard to their ob- 
servations on the controverted text 
in 1 John v. 7. and nevertheless ad- 
mits the passage to be spurious. 
He then adds, ‘*‘ I would not have 
my readers to imagine, that the 
proofs against the authenticity of 
the passage are demonstrative; to 
me they are not so; yet they are 
strongly presumptive.” ‘There isa 
strange confusion of terms in this 
assertion : a presumption and a proof 
are two distinct ideas; ayd a pre- 
sumptive proof is nonsense: if there 
be real proofs against the authenti- 
city of the text, those proofs are 
Necessarily demonstrative; for an 
undemonstrative proof (could the 
term for a moment be admitted) 
would be no proof at all. But 
Mr. Clarke need not be afraid upon 
this subject; for neither Michaelis 
nor Marsh ever conceived that they 
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advanced actual demonstrations, but 
only superior arguments; and our 
author has here confounded the one 
term with the other.—In bis history 
of Theophilus, who flourished in 
the middle of the second century of 
the Christian wra, and died in the 
year 181, he has occasion to quote 
the following passage, which relates 
to the three days that preceded the 
formation of the luminaries :—« 
Tpus npstpar TuRO tgiy THs Tpiados TOV Brov, 
Mai Tov Aoyou avrov xai THE GoPiat avrov: 
‘ these three days were types of the 
trinity of God, and his word, and 
his wisdom:’ upon which he ob- 
serves—‘‘ |] think this is the first 
place where the word rpas or trinity 
occurs in the writings of the primi- 
tive fathers; if so, it is worthy of 
remark, that in the same city (An- 
tioch) where the disciples were first 
called Christians, the sacred persons 
in the godhead were first termed 
the trinity.” Now, without entering 
into the question, whether the term 
vTpas Were ever assumed antecedent- 
ly or not, no sober trinitarian we 
believe will feel himself much in- 
debted to Mr, Clarke for the pre- 
sent unwarranted assertion, that 
neither the doctrine of a trinity was 
understood, nor even the term made 
use of, till nearly two hundred years 
after the commencement of the 
Christian wra. Independently of 
which, we are by no means unawate, 
that the general course of the éxpres- 
sion, as it here runs, may just as 
well refer to the platonism of the 
day as to its chvistianity, and of 
course will prove nothing. 

We are pleased to find that 
Mr. S. Burden is continuing his in- 
structive and entertaining compila- 
tion * On Oriental Customs,” as an 
illustration of the sacred scriptures, 
a second volume of which has now 
reached us, and, like the first, is not 


only collected, as it professes to ws 
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but judiciously “ collected from the 
most célebrated travellers and the 
most eminent critics :’’ to which 
sources of information we have 


also to add, which the modesty of 


our compilist has prevented him 
from noticing, that he has not untre- 
quently travelled into other regions 
of Greek and Roman celebrity, and 
lias embellished his subject with 
extracts for the most part pertinent 
and elocidatory, from classical his- 
torians and poets. ‘That in the ex- 
planation here given of particular 
customs referred to in the scrip- 
tures, there should occasionally be 
an indaleence of a fancy somewhat 
too excursive, may be easily con- 
ceived, and will, we hope, be as 
easily pardoned: such appear to us, 
upon a random dip into the pages, 
the comments marked No. 1150, 
upon the red horse in Zachariah, and 
No. 1225, upon the passage in the 
new testament ** prophecy who is he 
that smote thee.” No. 964, upon 
Job vy. 23. “ for thou shalt be in 
league with the stones ot the field,” 
gives us a very recondite and remote 
explanation by referring the passage 
to a custom described by Van Eg- 
mont and Heyman, called scopilism 
(cxomiitmos), by these writers, and 
common to Arabia, which consists 
in one party's placing stones in the 
grounds of another party with whom 
the first is at variance, ‘‘as a warn- 
ing that any person who dares to till 
that field, should intatlibly be slain 
by the contrivance of those who 
placed the stones there.” How it 
comes to pass that an Arabian cus- 
tom should thus have been celebrat- 
ed by a Greek name, we are not 
informed : but without entering into 
this question, if our author had only 
consulted the original upen this sub- 
ject, he would have found that all 
his journey to Arabia might have 
been spared, for instead of ** stones of 
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the field,” the original gives né no, 
thing morethan “ sons” or “ tribes of 
the held,” WH 2 noxious anis 
mals, either reptiles or quadrupeds ; 
he might also have known, by a much 
shorter excursion, that the term 
sons or progeny was first exchanged 
by the writers of the septuagint ver. 
sion for stones, and that this unan. 
thorised and unintelligible deviation, 
has from this source alone found its 
Way into succeeding versions, un- 
worthy of explanation, and to the 
discredit of those who have neverat- 
tempted to restore the true reading, 
** Bibliotheca Sacra, or Diction- 
ary of the Holy Scripture,” 2 vols, 
8vo.—Calmnet's dictionary upon this 
subject is a very valuable work, and 
ought to be in the hands of every 
biblical student. Yet it is not with- 
out its defects; but these are not 
defects which the writer of the pre. 
sent work seems qualified to supply, 
who ior explanation too frequently 
gives us system, and that on many 
occasions, which is equally remote 
from liverality and from fair induc- 
tion. The work opens with the 
article Aaron, upon which we have 
a particular account of his “ solemn 
investiture,” with a ‘© remark” upon 
the typical representation of his gat- 
ments. ‘© And here,” continues our 
lcxicographer, ‘* we may remark 
what a remarkable piece of profi- 
nity itis in those who now usurp the 
name of priests, to array themselves 
with fantastical robes, whether in 
the pontificals of Rome, or the lawn 
sleeves of lesser note; both took 
their origin from the Israelitish 
priesthood ; but that which in them 
was glory and beauty, because pre- 
ficuring the coming of the Great 
Priest, is now protanity in the éx- 
treme.” We have never seen a 
deeper involution of blunders than 
in this short passage; which is 
equally destitute of logic, sense, and 
gramme, 
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grammar, and in which the subject 
has po more connection with the 
predicate than a ‘* Dictionary of the 
Holy Scriptures has with Jacob's 
Law Dictionary.’ 

« ‘The Antiquities of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church; by the Rev, John 
Lingard,” 2 vols. Svo. Why the 
writer of this work should choose to 
introduce the catholic church under 
the masquerade of the Ang!o-Saxou 
charch will be obvious to those who 
peruse the work itself. ‘The direct 
intention of Mr. Lingard is to ob- 
tain a circulation for his book among 
persons who woukl not be much 
disposed to read it, if he had entitled 
it, as he ought to have done, “ ‘The 
Roman C atholic Church, as origin- 
ally professed and established in an 
early period of English History ;' 
and thereby to entrap them into an 
acquaintance with his own portrai- 
ture of the general features and cha- 
racter of this institution, which, 
must be allowed, is a very ftavour- 
able, if not a flattering likeness. 
We have no objection to a man’s 
advancing the best arguments he 
can in support of any principles or 
opinions he seriously believes to be 
true; nor have we any hesitation in 
almitting that Mr. Lingard is a 
plausible and an able writer; but we 
have a very strong objection to any 
man’s attempting to vend his pro- 
ductions by a tide which does not 
fairly apply to them, and which is 
purposely meant to impose upon the 
ubwary, 

‘An Attempt to display the 
original Evidences of Christianity in 
their genuine simplicity; by N. 
Nesbett, A. M. rector of Tunstall: 9 
a queer title upon a subject rather 
queerly handled. The inspiration 
of the apocalyse is questioned ; and 
the bishop of London's explanation 
of the coming of our Saviour, refer- 
red to Matt. xxiv. opposed by an 
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explanation of a different tendency. 


We see no reason, however, from 
any thing here advanced for desert- 
ing the bishop for the rector; nor 
for discharging ove of the sublimest 
books of the bible, accredited at least 
from the second *century of the 
christian ara, from the = sacred 
code. 

** Doctrinal and Practical Dlus- 
trations of the Litany ; by the Rev, 
L. Booker, LL.D. rector of Ted- 
stone Delamere,” are entitled to 
much commendation; they are se- 
rious, succinct, and in an unexpene 
sive form; and are accompanied 
with various admonitory prayers, 
calculated both for family and pri- 
vate use, which may prove profit- 
able toa devout christian on many 
occasions. 

The Rey. Nicholas Sloan, miuis- 
ter of Dornock, Dumfries, has, in 
his own opinion, given us The 
leading Features of the Gospel deli- 
neated, in an attempt to explain 
some unscriptural errors, particular- 
ly the absurd tenet that mistakes in 
religion are of small consequence.” 
He appears to be a very earnest 
and well-meaning writer; but a 
style so loaded with a¢rimony and 
vehement accusation as the present, 
is not best of all qualified to delineate 
any fealure of the gospel; much 
less its leading feature. This kind 
of style, indeed, is adopted on seve- 
ral occasions, in which it is at least 
questionable whether the author be 
perfectly free from error in his own 
view of the subject; yet even 
where we admit him to be correct, 
we cannot avoid retorting upon him 
that this also is still ‘‘ a mistake in 
religion of uo trifling consequence ;"" 
and such a mistake as we trust we 


shall not have to notice again in any 
subsequent writings of the present 
minister of Dornock. 


How different the spirit, and how 
much 
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mueh more engaging and persuasive 
the diction of the venerable bishop 
of London, in the new edition of his 
«« Tracts on various Subjects,” now 
for the first time collected and re- 
printed in one octavo volume : offer- 
ing to the man of taste a valuable 
resent on account of the purity of 
its language, and to the pious chris- 
tian an invaluable guide on account 
of the purity of its doctrines. In its 
present form it is a garland well 
selected, and, we trust, of unfading 
flowers. Itis not often that we un- 
dertake to notice republications of 
any kind; but we could not let the 
present opportunity pass by, of once 
more paying our tribute of sincere 
homage and veneration to a prelate, 
whose heart has uniformly glowed 
with a regard for the best interests 
of mankind, and whose life has been 
uniformly spent in promoting it. 

«« Dissertations on the Existence, 
Attributes, Providence, and Moral 
Government of God; and on the 
duty, character, security, and final 
bappiness of his righteous Subjects ; 
by the Rev. David Savile, A. M.” 
Vhis title is so full that litde needs 
to be added to it in explanation of 
the work it introduces. ‘The topics 
discussed are fourteen, viz. the 
existence of God, the omnipresence 
of God, the goodness of God, the 
moral government of God, moral 
obligation, the character of the up- 
right, the security of the upright, 
the final triumph of the upright, 
the evidences of a future state, the 
prospect of a future state opened by 
the gospel, the knowledge of eternal 
life, the glory of the righteous in 
heaven ; a subject which extends to 
two dissertations. ‘There is much 
sound argument in the general in- 
quiry, aud not too recondite for men 
of ordinary capacity, or of moderate 
reading. The author seems much 


in earnest, and his stybe, though not 
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always elegant, is often bold and 
animated. 

_ We proceed to a review of the 
discourses and sermons of the year; 
and fee] no small] delight in assert. 
ing that they are not only numerous, 
but in a great variety of instances, 
judicious, argumentative, clear, ele. 
gant, and persuasive. We shall 
commence with ‘* A Confutation of 
Atheism from the Laws and Consti- 
tution of the Heavenly Bodies ; jn 
four discourses, preached before the 
University of Cambridge: with 
introductory Notes and Appendix ; 
by the Rev. S. Vince, A.M. F.R.S, 
Plumian Professor, &c." — While 
Dr. Paley, and many other writers 
of high reputation, have endeavour- 
ed to prove the existence of a deity 
from the marks of design and intel- 
ligence manifested in the animal or 
vegetable world, or even in some 
individual organs appertaining to 
some individual species, and have 
admirably succeeded in their endea- 
vours, we cannot but approve the 
resolution of Professar Vince, to co- 
operate in the same comprehensive 
work by a different, and we may be 
allowed to adda sublimer, and more 
magnificent survey of nature; pe- 
culiarly qualified, as he is well 
known to be to all the world, from 
the chair he so ably fills, and the 
proofs of indefatigable attention to 
this subject, which he has already 
laid betore the public. The topic 
cannot too frequently be discussed ; 
the arguments cannot be too nume- 
rous, nor drawn from too many 
quarters. Many of the points insist- 
ed upon, are altogether as astonish- 
ing as they are convincing; and if 
not mathematically demonstrative, 
approach as nearly as possible, and 
at least with an evidence that is 
in every respect as irrefragable. The 
following reflection is happy and 


culiarly pertinent: ‘‘ Iffrom ex- 
- si tending 
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tending our views by glasses, the 
mind reeeives such an accession of 
knowledge and pleasure, what may 
not be expected when it shall be 
admitted to a nearer view of all the 
glorious bodies im the universe, and 
see them as they are.” 

«* Lectures on Systematic The- 
ology and Pulpit Eloquence ; by the 
late George Campbell, D.D. F.R.S." 
8vo. To Principal Campbell the 
christian world is indebted for much 
useful information, in a variety of 
forms ; and we rejoice to see, from 
the posthumous pubiication before 
us, that ‘* he being dead, still 
speaketh.” ‘These lectures will be 
found peculiarly useful to students 
in divinity ; for whose benefit indeed 
they were originally intended in 1772 
and 1773; and why, with the merit 
they really possess, they have been 
so long suffered to remain dormant, 
We are at no small loss to ascertain, 
While some persons of more zeal 
than wisdom are too apt to speak 
with contempt of all human learn- 
ing, Dr, Campbell in these lectures 
sets its value in its true light, by ob- 
serving, after having rigidly entorced 
the necessity of an attention to the 
Hebrew and other oriental tongues, 
and an intimate acquaintance with 
Greek and Latin, ‘‘ in short, we 
may say with truth of all the 
branches of a liberal education, and 
of history and philosophy in parti- 
cular; that on all occasions they 
are ornamental to the character of a 
Minister, Andon many occasions may 
prove greatly useful.” Ad) have not 
an equal taste either for science in 
general or for the same individual 
branch of it ; Lut, continues he, ** it 
will neither be for your honour nor 
your interest that they be altogether 
laid aside: a proper appetite for 
knowledge is here all in ail. What 
Isocrates said on this subject so per- 
tinently to Demonicus, 1 say to 


every one of you—‘ tay ns Gidomabns een 
rodvmadns :’ * if you love learning, you 
will be learned.” 

‘« Sermons on different subjects by 
the Rev. John Hewlett, B.D.” 3 vols, 
Svo. ‘The apostolic practice of ** be- 
coming all things to all men, that 
we may save some,’ Is as necessary 
to be follawed in the present day, 
as on the first establishment of the 
christian religion. Such are the 
times in which we live, and proba- 
bly such they have always been, that 
multitudes of the gayer and more 
fashionable part of the world, upon 
whom the duties of religion hang 
but loosely, would never attend 
upon sermons either of a very re- 
condite and scholastic, or of a very 
calvinistic and daninatory texture: 
and it is certainly, therefore, a ques- 
tion of high moment, how persons 
of this description may be induced 
to attend atall; so that if we cannot 
do them all the good we could 
wish, we may at least have the 
chance of benefiting them by a few 
scattered seeds, a tew incidental ad- 
monitions which may impalpably 
wind themselves into the heart, by 
inlisting the fashionable feelings of 
the day, the charity, the philan- 
thropy, the sentimental stimulus to 
do good, into the sacred cause ; and 
thus of leading them, in spite of 
themselves, from passion to reason, 
from folly to wisdom, from giddiness 
to solidity, from error and impiety 
to rectitude and true religion, The 
sermons before us appear for the 
most part to have been written un- 
der this impression; and, though 
we do not couceive them to be cal- 
culated for any other places than 
the chapels of such charitable insti- 
tutions as the Foundling Hospital, 
within the walls of which they were 
delivered, we have little doubt that 
they have been doubly serviceable 
i that place; that they have often 
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excited good resolutions, and stimu- 
lated the hand of benevolence. Be- 
yond this we cannot expect them to 
have operated ; they Aoat too much 
on the surface of vital christianity to 
do more. 
“* A Body of Theology, principally 
practical; in a series of lectures ; 
by Robert Fellowes, A. M.” 8vo. 2 
vols. Upon several doctrinal points 
we differ toto calo from the pre- 
sent writer: yet there is a serious- 
ness, an earnestness, and for the 
most part a sound and solid ratiocin- 
ation running through his exertions, 
so that we have been upon the whole 
highly pleased with them, and can 
honestly recommend them to the 
world at large. How indeed should 
it be otherwise > when the author 
has avowedly taken Barrow and 
Butler for his ** guides, philosophers ; 
and friends ;"* has imbibed their 
spirit, and followed their legitimacy 
ot induction. The work is intro- 
duced by a long dedication to his 
yrace of Gratton : and the chief sub- 
jects discussed are, the moral govern- 
ment of God ; lite a state of proba- 
tion; the wisdom and benevolence, 
but inscrutability of the divine admi- 
nistration; free will; necessity of 
the christian revelation; the rational 
analogies and probabilities in favour 
ot a future life; the resurrection of 
the body, and the day of judgment ; 
the Mosaic preparatory to the Chris- 
tian dispensation ; the excellence of 
the Christian religion; the cruci- 
fixion and resurrection. There is 
a jecture on industry which we 
strongly recommend to every man ; 
we have been also much pleased 
with that on the probatory condition 
of the present life. ‘The most ob- 


noxious of the whole is the lecture 
on the day of judgment; in the 
course of which the writer, deviat- 
ing from the common interpretation 
of the passage in which our Saviour 
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speaks of this aweful event, con. 
tends that no general judgment wii! 
ever take place, but that every man 
immediately upon his death be- 
comes subject to a personal judg- 
ment or decision, by which his fu- 
ture fate is irrevocably sealed. Ina 
note subjoined to this part of the 
lecture before us, Mr. Fellowes ob- 
serves, that he has composed a work 
in vindication of this tenet; of which, 
however, some parts “ are so little 
congenial with the present state of 
theological opinion, that it will pro. 
bably never see the light. The an- 
thor, tired of controversy, studious 
of peace, and sighing for repose, 
wishes not again to take the field as 
a disputant, or to involve himself in 
any polemic contention.”” We wish 
this principle had been a little more 
pertinaciously adhered to; in which 
case the lecture in question would 
have slept (as in consistency it ought 
to have done) upon the same shelf 
as the work here referred to. 

«© The Romish Church; or an 
historical and critical view of some 
of the leading doctrines of the church 
of Rome, ina series of discourses, 
preached at Bishopwearmouth, in 
the year 1806; by the Rev. George 
Stephenson, M. A.” 8vo. These 
discourses are dedicated to the bishop 
of Durham, as their plan was sug- 
gested by hints communicated in 
this excellent prelate’s charge te his 
clergy, given in the preceding sum- 
mer. The subjects consecutively 
discussed are the necessity of reve- 
lation ;_ the suificiency of the scrip- 
tures; the claims of the catholic 
church to infallibility ; invocation of 
saints and angels; of the virgin 
Mary and of images ; transubstant!- 
ation; confession and purgatory; 
indulgences and works of superero- 
gation; extreme unction; the impro- 
priety of employing a foreign tongue 
in public devotion ; the infallibility 
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and supremacy of the pope; neces- 
sity of the reformation ; and lastly, 
an exhortation to christian love and 
charity. Notwithstanding the de- 
graded and palsicd state of the papal 
power at the present moment, it is 
highly useful to take an occasional 
view of the doctrines which have 
peculiarly characterised it; and the 
view before us is conducted with 
much soundness of argument, and 
liberality af spirit. We do not 
think, however, that Mr. Stephen- 
son sufficiently distinguishes be- 
tween the Romish and the Catholic 
church, properly so called : and we 
the rather point out this want of 
discrimination, because it is an crror 
into which protestant polemics are 
apt to fall. The catholic church never 
acceded to the whole that has often 
been demanded of it by several of 
the most tyrannic popes, and to 
which of course the Romish church, 
as an individual branch of the ca- 
tholic church, and more immediate- 
ly under the command of the Vati- 
can, paid implicit obedience. The 
Gallican church, for example, never 
assented to the pope’s personal infal- 
libility; but only to the infallibility 
of general and ecumenica! councils ; 
while the Romish, the Portuguese, 
and the Spanish churches, have as- 
sented to the former. There are 
various other points on which 
they have equally differed, but upon 
which we cannot enter at present. 

* Parochial Divinity ; or Sermons 
on various Subjects; by Charles 
Abbott, D.D. F.L.S.” 8vo. As 
theologians have their school-divi- 
nity, there can be no reason why 
parishioners may not have their pa- 
rochial-divinity, But though we 
except not to the title, nor to the 
subject matter of this volume, and 
least of all to the author's alleged 
motive in publishing it, ‘ that of 
becoming an humble instrument in 
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the hands of Almighty God for ex- 
tending the knowledge, the power, 
and the triumphs of the gospel of 
Christ,’ we except very much to the 
frequent inaccuracies and inelegan- 
cies with which the body of the 
work before us is disfigured: and 
we except the rather, because the 
reverend author from various ante- 
cedent publications upon another 
suloject, has given positive testimony 
that these blemishes can be only the 
result of a truly censurable inatten- 
tion and haste in composition, and a 
want of revision afterwards. 

«« Eight Lectures on the occurren- 
ces of the passion-weck, &c.; by 
Richard Mant, D. D.” 12mo. Mo 
destly introduced, seriously drawn 
up in plain unaflected language, 
and tending, we doubt not, to afford 
Dr. Manvs parishioners in South- 
ampton, agreeably to his own itm- 
mediate view, and for whose use 
they were composed, ‘ some assist- 
ance in their devout meditations on 
the momentous transactions ot the 
devout and holy week.’ 

‘¢ Lectures on Scripture Tracts ; 
by the Rev. William Bango Collyer,” 
Syo. ‘This volume being the labours 
ot a young dissenting minister, are 
dedicated to the ex-Lord Chancel- 
lor Erskine, but antecedenily to his 
lordship’s resignation; as though 
the clergy oué of the established pale, 
as well as in it, had views of church 
preferment. For the rest, the 
lectures it contains are for the most 
part able compilations from prior 
writers of acknowledged authority, 
such as Prideaux, Lardner, Briant, 
Stillingfleet, Pearson, Doddridge ; 
and the language in which they are 
written is fluent and easy. We 
chiefly object that Mr. Collyer’s list 
of authorities is too circumscribed, 
and neither brought down sufficient- 
ly to those of the present day, nor 
extended to foreign writers of unde- 
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piable testimony; and that the play- 
fulness of his youthful fancy should 
have often plunged him into re- 
dundancies of expression which 
overload him with their weight; 
or, in pursuit of the sublime, should 
have carried him, asinan air-balloon, 
into the higher regions of fine writ- 
ing, from which he is every moment 
in danger of being thrown down and 
af breaking his neck. 

‘Sermons, by Samue] Charels, 
D. D. minister of Wilton,” Svo. 
These sermons consist of four only, 
and are of a peculiar texture. They 
are pithy, sententious, and apoph- 
theematic; enlivened with frequent, 
and occasionally with very apposite 
anecdotes, drawn from modern bio- 
graphy. ‘They may not be suited to 
every taste; but de guslu zon dis- 
putandum ; it is probable they may 
be accurately suited to that of those 
for whom they were composed, We 
trust also that they are suited to their 
pockets ; for it is not often that vil- 
lage parishioners can attord to give 
seven shillings for only four discour- 
ses; nor is it always that we are 
called upon (as we are in the pre- 
sent instance) ta censure the useless 
pomp and parade of swelling out so 
scanty a portion of matter to an 
octavo volume of three hundred and 
fifiy-six pages, through the conve- 
nient snedium of a large type, wide 
spaces, and broad latitudinary mar- 
rins. 

«The Works of the Rev. Edward 
Barry, M.D. consisting of Sermons 
preached on several occasions; the 
friendly call of truth and reason to a 
new species of Dissenters; and 
Fssays," 3 vols. Svo. This, for the 


most part, is a collection cf pieces 
already before the public: there is, 
however, a considerable portion of 
new matter, and especially in the 
Essays, which are devoted to the 
subjects of celibacy, wedlock, pride, 
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duelling, self-murder, lying, detrac- 
tion, avarice, justice, generosity, 
temperance, excess, and death. 
every one of which is well worth a 
serious and attentive perusal. Yet 
had the work before us consisted 
altogether of republished matter, so 
important is that matter in itself 
and so highly do we value the ta. 
lents and character of the writer, 
that we should have thought our- 
selves justified in departing from 
our usual custom, and of attording 
it a notice in its new form, 

“* Lectures on the Liturgy ; deli. 
vered in the parish church of St. 
Antholin, Watling Steet; by the 
Rev. Henry Draper, D.D." 8vo. A 
very usetul exposition; and which, 
we trust, isin the hands of every 
parishioner, for whom it was more 
immediately designed, as we have 
no doubt it will be in the hands 
of many hundreds besides. The 
texts of scripture selected for each 
lecture are chosen with judgment ; 
but there is a want of method, in 
the present appearance of the work, 
which we should much like to see 
removed ip a subsequent edition. 
It is not easy to pitch upon the in- 
terpretation of any particular pas- 
sage, as, at present the lectures have 
no title, the pages no head-line, and 
the book no table of contents. 

«* Sermons on interesting and im- 
portant subjects; by the Rev. John 
Wright, A. M.” 8vo. These ser- 
mons extend to thirteen; but the 
subjects do not exceed four or five, 
and are hence, for the most part, 
very unmercifully protracted, As 
to the rest, the author's sentiments 
appear liberal, and bis style is plain 
and easy. 

‘© [iscourses, moral and religious, 
adapted to a_ naval audience ; 
preached on board his majesty’s ship 
the Tremendous; by the Rev. Ro- 


bert Baynes, L. L.B.” These dis- 


courses 
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coutses appear suitable to the cha- 
raster, taste, and genius of those to 
whom they were addressed: the 
style is‘simple and unaffected ; the 
subjects are, for the most part, as 
they ought to be, practical ; and the 
number of discourses here otfered 
is sivty-four. 

‘ Twenty short Discourses, 
adapted to village worship, or the 
devotions of the family. Volume 


ll. Published from the MSS. of 


the late Rev. B. Beddome.” Peace 
to the memory of a good man and a 
worthy minister! We never could 
go handin hand with Dr. Beddome 
in his severe calvinistic views ; but 
we can admire his character, and 
wish success to these honest effusions 
of a heart that now beats no more. 
‘Two Sermons and a Charge : 
by Luke Heslop, B. D. Rector, &c. 
and Archdeacon, &c.” ‘There is 
much knowledge cf the times, much 
sound judgment, excellence of ad- 
vice, and liberality of spirit in these 
addresses. ‘The first sermon was 
preached before the judges of assize 
at Newcastle in 1805, trom Romans 
xiii. 1: the second at the visitation 
ofthe Lord Bishop of Durham, in 
1800, in which the preacher dis- 
cusses with no small ability the im- 
portance of the christian ministry; 
the solemn pledge entered into by 
every minister to discharge it; and 
the means by which it may be dis- 
charged with the greatest benefit to 
Ministers and congregations. ‘The 
tharge was delivered at a visitation 
of the clergy of Buckinghamshire, 
and enters with peculiar acuteness, 
and at the same time with no want 
of christian charity, into an investi- 
gation of that sort of ‘* plan for an 
universal union of the genuine 
church of Christ,’’ so frequently 
proposed, and apparently so sincerely 
recommended by those who chuse 
to denominate themselves evangeli- 


cal preachers, and to presume that 


the gospel is deposited with them-* 


selves alone. ‘This address is well 
worth an attentive perusal; and we 
lament that our limits will not allow 
us to give even a faint outiine of it. 

Of the single Sermons ot the year, 
that of Dr. Laurence ‘‘ On singula- 
rity and excess in Philological ‘Spe- 
culation, preached before | the Uni- 
versity of Oxtord, April 19, 1807,” 
isin every respect entitled to a prio- 
rity of notice. It is equally original, 
erudite, ingenious, and applicable 
to important errors of the present 
times. The philological specula- 
tions chiefly adverted to and repro- 
bated, are, first, that of biblical ety- 
mologists, who undertake to resolve 
almost every mythological absurdity, 
and every pagan rite into some re- 
nowned name, ceremony, or event, 
recorded in the old testament ; in 
order, as such visionaries dream, 
to establish its peculiar authenti- 
city ; secondly, that of the mystics, 
‘‘ who, in various passages of scrip- 
ture, which seem capable only of a 
simple explanation, discover deep 
and recondite mysteries ; depressing 
the letter, and exalting what they 
imagine to be the spirit of the sacred 
oracles ; and thirdly, the ‘* Socinian 
refinement,” which, “ in order to 
expel scriptural doctrines from scrip- 
tural phraseology, constantly af- 
fixes to ita supposed idiomatical or 
metaphorical meaning.” ‘This is a 
sermon which concerns the chris- 
tian church at large; while those 
whose conduct is reprobated, are 
peculiarly interested in an examina- 
tion of the charges advanced agaist 
them, and in rebutting them as well 
as they may be able. 

Dr. Maltby’s, preached before the 
University of Cambridge, is also 
well entitled todistinct notice. The 
text is St. John ix. 4. ‘* I must work 


the work of him that seut me while 
it 
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it is day,'the night cometh when no 
man can work.” In the course of 
this address the preacher maintains, 
with much force and cloquence, 
first, that to every individual is al- 
lotted the performance of Ifis pe- 
euliar work or employment; next, 
that a cistinct and proper season ts 
assigned to each individual for his 
work ; and then points out the false 
error committed by those who tail 
to improve the opportunities they 
enjoy of gaining the knowledge, and 
discharging the duties suited to their 
respective stations. 

The rest of the single sermons of 
the year, though numerous and for 
the most part respectable, present 
no such promimence of feature 
as to induce us to examine them 
distinctly. Many of them, indeed, 
have been preached upon temporary 
or incidental topics, and, as well as 
the topics themselves, have already 
made no small progress down the 
gulph of oblivion. 

We must except, however, Mr. 
Ineram's ‘* Causes of the Increase 
of Methodism and Dissension, and 
of the Popularity of what is called 
Evangelical Preaching, and the 
means of obviating them, consider- 
ed, ina sermon preached at the Vi- 
sitation of the Rey. the Archdeacon 
of Leicester, held at Melton Mow- 
bray, &e.” In this pamphlet we 
have also various other papers, con- 
taining the substamce of another 
sermon, appendixes, and reinarks, 
converging, in some degree, to the 
same poirt. Mr. Ingram, in the 
course of these tracts, ofters a variety 
ot sensible observations, and which 
are well worthy the attention of the 
hierarchy. He thinks a considera- 
ble degree of latitude of construc- 
tion may be -lowed in the act of 

mseribing the church articles, but 
expresses some doubt of the expe- 
HeHCY at ally euch test, ang avows 
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his opinion, that wherever such test 
is required, tne form should include 
only a few particulars expressed in 
general terms. In order that the 
regular clergy should engage with 
the irregular upon equal terms, he 
strongly recommends to them the 
practice of extemporaneous preach- 
ing, or at least without notes: there 
is no eloquence, and often not much 
impression in reading ; and certain. 
ly no good reason can be offered, 
why public speaking, without notes 
from the pulpit, may not be as 
easily acquired as it is at the bar and 
in the senate. Mr. Ingram laments, 
in his Essay on the Education of the 
Clergy, that religion is not a more 
prominent feature in our Universi- 
ties ; and to this and several adjunct 
causes, he ascribes the disrespect 
which is now too commonly evinced 
amongst the lower orders for clergy- 
men ; believing that ‘* the influence 
of the clergy is reduced almost to 
insignificance.”” In this point, how- 
ever, we think he has fallen below 
the proper estimate ; though it can- 
not but be allowed that there is a 
considerable portion of truth in his 
assertion. 

It appears high time, however, 
that the church should exert itse:! 
against the Methodists, unless it ti- 
citly consent to be totally overthrown 
by them. And upon this subject 
we cannot but strongly recommend 
to our readers a work of which the 
first part only has yet been publish- 
ed, entitled, “ Hints to the Public 
and the Legislature, on the Nature 
and Evil Effects of Evangelical 
Preaching.” By a Barrister. In this 
tract the writer examines wilh 
much shrewdness and acumen, but 
we think with somewhat too muc , 
bitterness of heart, the object ane 
probable result of this “ New Spi 
ritual Power in the State, as he 
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is justly severe upon the mischiev- 
ous tendency of its commen doc- 
trine that geod works, or a man’s 


endeavouring to do his best, are of 


no avail ; while the only thing ne- 
cessary for his final salvation, is ‘‘ to 
know his misery, and to come to the 
Lord Jesus; or in other words, 
to come to the teachers of this 
doctrine; as he is also, and with 
equal justice upon the cheap and low 
publications, which, under the title 
of Village Dialogues, or some other 
equally “taking — llation, penned 
in a strain of Waigar quaintness and 
coarse familiarity, are caretully dise 
seminated through every hamlet in 
the kingdom, for the express pur- 
pose of holding up the regular clergy 
to derision, under the names of the 
rev. Mr. Dolittle, the rev. Mr. Dead- 
man, and his cousin the rev. Mr. 
Blindman, and of forestalling the 
affections and veneration of the vul- 
gar, by applying to their own preach- 
ers such appellations as Mr. Love- 
good, &c. We are sorry to see such 
trash as this openly, and upon au- 
tohrity we cannot at present im- 
peach, ascribed to such men as Mr. 
Rowland Hilland Dr. Hawke, whose 
education ought to have taught them 
better, and of whom, notwith- 
standing our inveterate dislike of their 
general system ot discipline, we had 
certainly conceived better things. 

‘* We find in another pamphlet, 
the work also of a layman, entitled, 
** A Serious Address to the Paro- 
chial Clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land on the increasing influence of 
the people called Methodists ; 5° that 
much of this increase of intluence 


is again ascribed to the want - 


energy and the negligence of th 

parochial clergy: and as this is a 
charge proceeding frofm a great va- 
riety of quarters, and now equally 
advanced by clerical and lay-writers, 
itis impossible toe avoid believing, 
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that it is in some medasute founded 
in truth. Yet we hesitate not to as- 
sert, that as far as our observations 
have extended, it is a charge which 
has less foundation now than it pos- 
sessed a few years ago: it appears to 
us that all orders of the clergy have 
taken the alarm, that our bishops 
have been more scrutinous, our rec- 
tors and vicars more vigilant, and 
our curates more circumspect: we 
could easily point our tiger to a 
great number of villages in which 
divine service has of late years been 
performed with more punctuality 
and seriousness, and the general 
parochial duties of the resident clers 
gyman been more sedulously ate 
tended to than in ftormer times. 
These, in truth, are the arms with 
which the battle ought to be fought; 
the regular clergy have still the 
vantage ground in cheir favour ; and 
with these arms alone duly and 
skilfully employed, the victory must 
yet be theirs. 

We have also received a thick oc- 
tavo volume upon this same sub- 
ject, entitled, ** A Portraiture of 
Methodism ; being an impartial 
view of the rise, progress, doctrines, 
discipline and manners of the West- 
leyan Methodists. In a series of 
letters addressed to a lady."’ ‘This, 
we understand, to be the work of a 
Mr. Nightingale, who, after having 
run through half the signs in the re- 
ligious zodiac, at length entered into 
that of Westleyan Methodism, was 
a zealous preacher in its cause, se- 
dulously attended the monthly love- 
meetings, and at length left this cause 
for some other, but if we be rightly 
informed not fora better ; and now, 
in a paroxysm of spite, foams forth 
allthe absurdities and trash which 
he has ever beheld among this ex- 
traordinary sect. But to us he 
foams in vain : the evidence of a 
er be admitted in 
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our court. There isa depravity, in- 
deed, in this man’s heart (if we may 
reason from his publication before 
us) that unqualifies him for giving 
evidence in any court. The Metho- 
dists may be fools, but their present 
historian is obviously a knave. 

We lately gave our most cordial 
congratulations to that first of all the 
excellent religious institutions we 
possess in this country, the “ British 
and Foreign Bible Society,” on ac- 
count of the great exertions it has 
made, the prospective increase of its 
funds, and the heart-felt gratitude 
which had been expressed towards 
it by thousands, and perhaps hun- 
dreds of thousands in every quarter 
of the world. With the truest satis- 
faction did we learn, that noblemen, 
prelates, members of parliament, 
members of the board of controul, 
directors of the Bank and of the 
Kast India Company, had, in very 
considerable numbers, contributed 
the conjoint influence of their names, 
and of their benevolence to promote 
this truly christian object ; and that 
the government presses at Calcutta 
and the other British settlements in 
India, had by the consent of govern- 
ment itself, beenengaged in forward- 
ing versions of the Bibje into almost 
every Indian dialect. It now ap- 
pears, however, that some gentle- 
men, Without openly abjuring the 
christian religion themselves, have 
been bold enough to object to this 
most worthy and benevolent design, 
and have been visionary enough to 
behald, in the gratuitous circulation 
ot the bible in the different dialects 
of India, a complete subversion of 
the British empire in that quarter of 
the world. ‘To yive the greater et- 
fect to this insidious insinuation, 
they have laid hold of a ‘* Memoir,” 
published six years ago by Dr. Bu- 
chanan, Vice Provost of the College 
dt Port William, pointing out the 


expediency of an ecclesiastical esta. 
blishment for British India, although 
they well know that this ‘« Memoi" 
has never produced the smallest ef. 
fect, and that the prize dissertation 
written by Mr. Mitchell, in conse- 
quence of Dr. Buchanan's gift of a 
hundred pounds to the University 
of Glasgow in 1804, for the best 
essay on the best means of civilizing 
the subjects of the British empire in 
India, and of diffusing the light of 
the christian religion throughout the 
eastern world, is in direct opposi- 
tion to a religious” establishment 
at present, and indeed till India 
may be completely christianised by 
voluntary exertions. This me- 
moir they have laid hold of; they 
have endeavoured to amalgamate 
the exertions of the ‘* Bible So- 
ciety ;"” of the ‘* Baptist Mission- 
ary Society ;” the travelling mi- 
nisters from which have uniformly 
borne an unblemished clhiaracter ; 
and of this ‘* memoir’ of the 
Vice Provost of Fort William ; 
and a hue and cry has been raised 
and propagated from the Decan to 
the court in Leadenhall-street against 
the dreadful danger to be appre- 
hended fram so terrible an innova- 
tion, as that with which itis assert- 
ed India is now threatened, and the 
utter ruin that would result from a 
further introduction of the christian 
religion into the Indian peninsula. 
Mr. Twinisg has the honour of hav- 
ing first laid hold of the trumpet, 
and sounded the earliest blast of 
alarm, in ‘* A letter to the chairman 
of the East India Company ;”’ in the 
course of which he chiefly directs 
his hostility to the Bible Society, 
and has the misfortune to exhi- 
bit, such an alienation of intel- 
lect, as to regard a diffusion of the 
blessings of christian knowledge 
among our fellow-subjects as @ san- 


guinary doctrine, and to scribe" 
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the catastrophes at Buenos Ayres, 
Rosetta, and Vellore,” to the pro- 
pagation of this same Ssanguinary 
doctrine, with which, in point of 
fact, they have had just as much 
concern as they had with the fall of 
Troy, or the Pelopofinesian ‘war. 
To Mr. Twining has succeeded ano- 
ther; but an arlonyrhous writer, who 
has btought forth a tract of observa- 
titns on the present state of the 
East India Company, with prefa- 
tory remarks on the alarming intel- 
ligence lately received from Madras, 
as to the general dissatisfaction pre- 
vailing ainongst the natives of every 
rank; from an opinion that it is the 
intention of the British government 
to compel them to embrace chris- 
tianity, &c.” In this parhphlet the 
author fairly admits, that even the 
insurrection at Vellore had no con- 
cern whatever with the doctrines of 
the christian, or of anyother religion 
whatever. Yet he still harps upon 
dangers which he cannot point out; 
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dissatisfactions which never appear 
to have existed; and boldly recom- 
mends to thé East India Company, 
and to his majesty’s ministers, fot 
the future security of the British 
government, and the future felicity 
and quiet of the natives, that not 
nother bible should be exported, 
and that every missionary, of what- 
ever character or persuasion, should 
be immediately withdtawn. We 
can only observe, that all this tor- 
tent of uifoutided declamation, and 
most disgusting impiety has been 
coolly attacked, afd ably and satis- 
factorily replied to by Mr. Owen of 
Fulham; by the’committee of the 
Baptist Missionary Society, and by 
one ortwo other writers, who have 
modestly chosen to conceal their 
names. Mr. Owen's “ Address to 
the Chairman of the East India Com- 
pany” we particularly recofiimend 
as a masterly production, fraught 
with irrefragable argument, and de- 
cisive ot the question. 





CHAPTER II. 


PHYSICAL ann MATHEMATICAL. 


Comprehending Medicine and Surgery, Natural History, Horticulture, 
Agriculture, Experimental Philosophy; Mathematics, Mechanics, and 


Military Tactics. 


S usual, we shall open this 

chapter with the departnient 
of Medicine for the year ; and shal! 
commence our observations with 
“The London Medical Dictionary 
—originally compiled by G. Mo- 
therby, M.D. and G. Wallis, M.D. 
Sixth edition improved. Vol. J. 
4to. 21. 85." The progress with 


which we fondly hope the arts and 

sciences are advancing towards a 

‘More perfect state ; or, at least, the 
isof. 


changes which are perpetually tak- 
ing place in the supposed facts and 
phenomena upon which such pro- 
gtess iserécted, are almost annually 
calling for a révision of former 
works upon every branch of which 
they are the subject ; more espect- 
ally for a revision of works that re- 
late to the practice of physic and 
surgery, therapeutics and materia 
medica, chemistry and natural his- 
tory, the whole of which’ is daily 
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assuming a new face, or 4 more 
comprehensive range. ‘To what ex- 
tent the present work may reach 
we can only conjecture ; for we 
are not informed by any introduc- 
tory address. As the volume be- 
fere us, however, comprising two 
parts, extends to [I inciusively, we 
may expect that another volume, or 
twoadditional fascicles, will complete 
the plan. In the execution of the 
present edition, we perceive a ma- 
terial difference in diticrent parts of 
it, produced, as we sappose, from 
the various powers of ditterent edi- 
tors. In some parts we cannot avoid 
observing, that the articles treated 
of are by no means brought down to 
the full improvement and know- 
ledge of the present day. Yet this 
bas not frequently occurred to us ; 
while, on the contrary, we have 
often been pleased with the ample 
information, and latest notices and 
experiments that are presented to us 
upon other articles: among which 
we may especially mention those of 
affinity in chemistry, and camphor 
im materia medica; in the former of 
which, however, we notice the ty- 
pographical blunder of dwellent tor 
divellent affinity introduced in more 
places than one. ‘The different me- 
dical systems of Brunonian, Boer- 
havian, and Cullenian, are fairly 
given, and at sutticient length for 
general comprehension. Jt cannot 
be a matter of surprise, that the 
editors should lean chietly towards 
the last of these; the reader may 
guess Which is most repudiated of 
the other two, by the following pas- 
sage, which relates to the Erano- 
nian system ; we ‘* shail pursue the 
present meteor trom its first spark 
to its meridian; others may per- 
haps record its decline or fall.” We 
are rather surprised that these theo- 
ries alone should have satisfied the 
scope of the editors ; and that th 
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names of Darwin, and of Hunter 
should not once Lave been made men. 
tion of, Upon the whole, however 
we think that the supplementary mat. 
ter of the present edition is Numer- 
ous and generally unportant, and 
that the view of most subjects intro- 
duced is systematic. The random 
and imprecise synonyms of the for. 
mer editions are greatly reduced, 
and the plates are generally clear 
correct, and elegant. 
‘* Aw Account of the Diseases of 
India, &c. By Charles Curtis, for- 
merly Surgeon of the Medea Fri- 
gate. Svo. 7s.” A perspicuous and 
well-digested Indian nosology would 
indeed be a valuable treasure to the 
medical world. Such, however, is 
not the work before us. The au- 
thor writes from personal observa- 
tion, and hence his histories and 
many of his remarks are worth at- 
tention. But the whole is desul- 
tory, ill arranged, unsystematic, and 
often at variance with itself; for 
every one of which defects there is 
the less apology, as the matesials 
were collected four or five-and- 
twenty years ago, and might by this 
time have been kneaded into a more 
shapely and harmonious appearance. 
The tribe of diseases chiefly noticed 
is that which proceeds from an af- 
fection of the liver ; toa morbid state 
of which organ the author refers al- 
most all the fevers of the country, 
varying from each other chiefly in 
consequence of the various states 0! 
the atmosphere, or of the tempera- 
ment of the individual, Yet we 
do not here perceive any thing very 
prominent either in minuteness 0! 
description, or mode of cure: met 
cury is uniformly looked up to 4 
the grand panacea ; and the adjancts 
consist, first of all, in gentle evacua- 
tion, and the free use of diluents, 
and afterwards in epispastics to the 
abdomen ; while opium is to be m- 
troducee, 
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troduced, however, and regulated as 
the variation of the symptoms might 
indicate. 

‘*An Enquiry into the Seat and 
Nature of Fever, &c. By Henry 
Clutterbuck, M.D. 8vo.” This en- 
quiry, if we mistake not, is still open 
—and perhaps is long likely to be 
so. The humoral system has been 
overthrown by the spasmodic, the 
spasmodic by the sympathetic, and 
the sympathetic will probably be in 
its turn overthrown by the humoral; 
since the chemistry of the day bids 
fair to enlist very speedily under its 
banners, with avery able and effec- 
tive force. In the meanwhile the 
author before us starts with a 
new idea, and endeavours to prove 
that, however genera! its action, 
fever is in truth nothing more than 
alocal disease, and essentially con- 
fined to the brain. In endeavour- 
ing to establish this doctrine, he 
has recourse equally to the charac- 
teristic phenomena of fever, and the 
appearances that for the most part 
take place in dissection; all which he 
thinks justify him in maintaining it, 
and in concluding that fever is a 
simple inflammatton of this organ, 
and that, in our nosologies, it ought 
to be transferred to the order Phleg- 
matie. Under this impression he 
wishes to revive, and even to ex- 
tend the practice of venesection, 
in defiance of all the maledictions 
of all the Brunonians in the world, 
and especially in the earlier stages 
of the disease. The volume offers 
us much ingenuity of reasoning, 
and no small portion of useful in- 
formation ; but it completely fails, 
in our opinion, in establishimg the 
point for which it was written. 

In our last Retrospect we noticed 
a work of some merit, containing 
“‘ Observations on Abortion,” by 
Mr. J. Burns, Midwifry Lecturer in 
Glasgow ; and we have now to in- 


troduce an octavo publication from 
the same writer, entitled, ‘* Prac- 
tical Observations on the Uterine 
Hemorrhage, with Remarks on the 
Management of the Placenta.” The 
observations on hemorrhage are in 
general well worth attending to; 
but in his directions in the case of 
labour, our author is too busy with 
his fingers anc hands. In all cases 
of natural labour it cannot be too 
strongly inculcated on the mind of 
the pupil, that every intrusive irri- 
tation is a real mischief ; it may re- 
tard the expulsion but cannot expe- 
dite it; it may inflame and thicken 
the mouth of the uterus, but it will 
not accelerate its enlargement. The 
placenta, when left behind, is often 
expelled by the efforts of nature 
alone, and in robust constitutions 
without any ill consequence. But 
in delicate habits its continuance is 
almost always seen to produce dis- 
ease, extreme exhaustion, even if 
the result be fortunate, or putrid 
or puerperal fever if itbe not. As 
a general rule it should always be 
extirpated, though it is not in one 
instance in five hundred that any 
degree of force is requisite for this 
purpose, beyond that of gently soli- 
citing it downwards by the funis. 

‘* Observations on the Application 
of Lunar Caustic to Strictures in ths 
Urethra and C®sophagus. By M. 
W. Andrews, M. J). 8vo.” We 
are sorry to find this practice perse- 
vered in: because we are confident 
that a fair balance of the account 
will prove enormously against it. 
We do not mean to say it has never 
been successful: on the contrary, 
we admit that it has; but for one 
patient it has cured it has destroyed 
three or four, upon the average ; 
and rendered double that number 
doubly miserable for life. Even 
our author’s own practice in strice 
tures of the csophagus is by no 
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means in his favour; for, of the 
three cases he relates, two died 
and only one was permanently re- 
lieved. Dr. Andrews, indeed, as- 
cribes their death, not to his own 
experiments, but to incidental 
causes occuring while he was perse- 
vering in them, We will pot ab- 
solutely oppose this assertion; but 
neither can.he oppose us in assert- 
ing, that he can draw no rational 
conclusion from premises so equi- 
vocal, 

** The Code of Health and Lon- 
gevity; or a Concise View of the 
Principles calculated for the Pre- 
servation of Health and the Attain- 
ment of Long Life. By Sir John 
Sinclair, Bart”” This work has al- 
ready reached a second edition ; and 
the concise view now extends to 
four volumes, or somewhat more 
than two thousand octavo pages, 
closely printed with a small type. 
The observations interspersed are 
often well founded; but the dith- 
culty, amidst such a mass of matter, 
is to know where to pitch upon 
them. The general pith of the work, 
however, or that which is truly the 
“* Code itself,” is contained in the 
first volume alone, to which the 
other three are for the most part 
merely subservient, as containing 
the sentiments of various writers, as 
well ancient as modern, selected by 
the worthy baronet himself; and a 
long succession of communications 
to him from personal correspondents; 
the whole forming a basis for the 
superstructure exhibited in the pre- 
ceding volume. Among the cw- 
cumstances favourable to health and 
Jeng life, and over which the indi- 
vidual has no controul, we are here 
referred to healthy and long-lived 
ancestors in the first place ; and 
next to a birth in the healthiest part 
of the parental life ; ‘to an advance 
by a gradual and not very rapid 
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progress to manhood; and to the 
possession of a good natural coy. 
stitution. To all this we can sub- 
seribe ; but when our author de. 
scends to such minute particulars 
as to limit onr diet to certain arti. 
cles of food, aud to ascertain com. 
paratwe weights er measures of each 
article; when he teaches the ne. 
cessity of making a ditterence in the 
potency of the table beer we drink 
id summer and winter; when the 
ditkerence of soil or earth, of air, of 
water, and of heat or fire, are all 
brought forwards, and insisted upon 
as adjuncts of high consequence and 
iunportance, we are fearful that the 
present code of health, like the pre- 
sent code of our national law, will 
be found so multiplied and complex 
that few men can thoroughly un- 
derstand it, and no man completely 
act up to it. 

Under this head, if under aay, 
we are to notice an anonymous 
** Account of Dr, Gall’s New Theory 
of Physiognomy, with the critical 
Strictures of C. W. Hufeland, M.D. 
Author of the Art of Prolonging 
Life.” We have pefused this ac- 
count, if not with a conviction of its 
utility, with a still stronger convic- 
tion than ever, that there is a rooted 
and instinctive stimulus in the con- 
stitution of the Germans which is 
for ever plunging them, in despite 
of their own natural exertions, and 
the heavy lumber of learning they 
often carry in their beads, into all 
the wildernesses and labyrinths, the 
davgerous depths and quagmires of 
speculation and fancy. If theit 
plays and novels are a perpetual 
tissue of extravagance in passion, 1 
scenery, and in language, their 
comments on revealed religion fat 
better subserve the views of infidelity 
than the purpose to which they are 
avowedly directed. In polities they 
have driven the world mad with 
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their systems of cosmopolitanism 
and universal philanthropy ; for 
which the only cure that bas been 
found, or that perhaps could be 
found, is the discipline just admi- 
yistered by Buonapacte. Jn meta- 
physics they have exhibued the 
same bewildered understanding by 
swallowing all the wonsense of their 
ewn countryman M. Kant, dosed 
out to them under the imposing 
and eg.pyric name of transcendental 
philosophy ; and since the decline 
ot Kant they have been led astray by 
a new meteor, (or a “ xew notion” as 
be calls it himself,) struck out by M. 
Gall, wader the very explanatory ap- 
pellations of Crunioscopy and Cra- 
niology ; by the light otf which the 
discoverer informs the genus avidum 
guricularum, the itching multitude 
that surrounds him, that he has 
clearly ascertained, first, that every 
passion and affection of the mind in- 
habits a distinct part of the interior 
of the scull, from which it never 
migrates ; secondly, that whatexer 
passion or affection predominates 
and controls the rest, like every 
other predominating power, enlarges 
its territory or dominion, and ren- 
ders itself even externally conspicu- 
ous by the change it produces in the 
supericumbent bones and integu- 
ments ; and Jastly, that in conse- 
quence ot these unfallible criteria, 
be, the aforesaid Dr. Gall, is able to 
determine, at first sight, the passion 
that most easily besets a man, and 
becomes acquainted with the whole 
routine of his past conduct and tu- 
ture fortune. In proof ot which he 
ventured to proguosticate some tew 
years ago, (when his spectacles, 
bowever, do not appear to have 
been perfectly adjusted to his optics) 
from observing the particular. pro- 
miinence of a particular organ in 
the vicinity of the nose of that re- 
yowped champion General Mack-~ 
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that this celebrated soldier would 
be peculiarly characterised through 
lite tor his skilful disposition of an 
army in the field, and still more so 
for his inflexibility in retaining his 
posts! ! Surely the German philosos 
phers have as much reason to ana- 
thematize Buonaparte as the Ger- 
man monarchs ; for by one fatal 
blow he has as completely overturns 
ed the cranioscopy of the infallible 
Dr. Gull, as by a preceding blow he 
subverted the whole cosmopoli- 
tanism of the benevolent Weishaupt. 
Such then, gentle reader, is the sub- 


ject of the book before us, contains 


ing the combined wisdom of Dr, 
Gall and Dr. Hufeland ; concerning 
which, if this eutline do not satisfy 
thee, the first twenty pages of the 
book itself will be sure to do it. 

We are glad to find that the ano- 
vymous author of the “ Practical 
Syuopsis of the Materia Medica” has 
at length, by the publication of a 
second volume, brought his Jabours 
to a close. Our medical readers 
may perhaps recollect, that the first 
embraced the whole division of ali- 
mentary substances, and the evacus 
guts, or first class of medicinal sub- 
stances. ‘lhe present volume com- 
pletes the plan, and evinces the cir- 
cumspection, assiduity, and discri- 
mination, wiich we noticed in the 
preceding part, 

In the department of chemistry 
we have little to notice, ia the circle 
of our present range, that is directly 
applicable to medicine or the hy- 
geine, oy if directly applicable, en- 
tiled to much commendation. In 
the mechanical branch of this sci- 
ence, however, we have to introduce 
to our readers a vernacular transla- 
tion of M. Chaptal’s * Chemistry 
appled to the Arts and Manufactures, 
4 vols. Svo.’ which, though not ren- 
dered by the translator with all the 
care we could haye wished for, can- 
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hot fail to be found a very valuable 
book by that industrious part of the 
community to which it is immedi- 
ately addressed. These volumes 
may, in truth, be regarded as an 
elementary work, capable of ex- 
plaining to every artist the actual 
cause of the greater number of his 
results, and aftording him a funda- 
mental rule for his conduct. Upon 
the subject of light, our author bas 
eoined a few words to express its 
basis, and among others given us the 
term lumic in imitation of caloric, 
which is employed to express the ba- 
sis of heat. On various reasons, how- 
ever, we are altogether dissatisfied 
with this coinage; it will be enough 
on the present occasion to specify that 
it adds tothe general jumbie of Greek 
and Latin, by which ourgasses of the 
present day are designated. As 
phos (¢s) has been so long in use, 
and is far more consonant to the ge- 
netal source of derivation, we should 
much rather have seen photogen, 
in imitation of hydrogen, and nitro- 
gen than dumic. 

In the class of natural history, we 
have had not much more offered to 
us than in that of mechanical or me- 
dical chemistry; yet we must not 
omit to notice the first volume of a 
work by Dr. ‘Turton, entitled, ‘ Bri- 
tish Fauna,” that gives ample proof 
of very great general merit. With 
the name of this ceuthiman indeed, 
we have lony been tamiliar, as well 
on account of his Mecical Glossary, 
as of his very valuable and volumi- 
ious * General System of Nature," 
i) seven volumes, octavo, arranged 
upon the Linnéan system. ‘The 
work we have now to anvueunce is 
designed to contain a compendium 
ot the zoology of the British islands, 
upon a similar arrangement; and 
ai the volume before us comprises 
the classes of animals, birds, amphi-: 
Dials, tishes, and wortas, it leaves us 
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out insects and plants alone to ren. 
der the undertaking complete; uns 
less, indeed, which we have some 
reason to expect from the preface, 
our national minerals should be in. 
cluded in the same design; in 
which case, we shall have more rea. 
son than even at present, to object 
to the title of Fauna. While, how. 
ever, we cordially wish success to 
the undertaking, we cannot but 
wish, at the saine time, that it had 
been presented to us in a somewhat 
less contemptible style, paper, and 
general appearance. We are not 
triends to costly editions, but the 
subject itself is degraded by the 
very humiliating manner in which, 
in its present form, it is offered to 
the public. 

We are led forwards insensibly to 
horticulture and rural economy. 
Upon the former branch, we have 
received several publications not 
destitute of merit, and one or two ot 
more than ardinary desert. Fore- 
most in the list, we are compelled to 
place Mr. Macdonald's “ Dictionary 
ot Practical Gardening. 2 vols. 4to.” 
This work, first published in num- 
bers, is now completed, and offers, 
in a mixt copy of the plans of Mil- 
ler and Abercrombie, beiig less dif- 
fuse than that of the fornier, and less 
involyed than that of the latter, 4 
very able and excellent book of prac- 
tice, well calculated to direct the 
inexperienced in forming, planting, 
and managing, not merely kitchen 
and fruit gardens, but pleasure 
grounds and other horticultural 
compartments. ‘The Linnéan cla‘ 
sification of the plant described 18 
iirst given, toge ther with its relative 
order and genus: its connexion with 
other species is then noticed ; as 
also its varieties, where varieties are 
found to exist. “The most approv- 
ed inethods of cultivation succeed, 
aud are generally detailed ¥ x _ 
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length ; and the account closes with 
a brief statement of the use and ap- 
plication of the plant. The work is 
ornamented by a profusion of plates 
for the most part well-executed; and 
in the more superb edition, well and 
accurately coloured. 

As a smaller publication upon the 
same subject, we can safely recom- 
mend Mr. M‘Phail’s ‘ Gardener's 
Remembrancer,”’ introduced to us 
in the calendar-form, as the preced- 
ing is in the form of a dictionary. 
The calendar, however, is prefaced 
by an introductory disquisition upon 
various subjects of horticulture in 
general; in the course of which, 
we perceive a disposition somewhat 
too pugnacious, as in reality we do 
throughout the greater part of the 
book; which, upon the most trifling 
occasions, 1s stimulating our author 
to find fault with the plans and re- 
commendations of horticulturists of 
the first merit and reputation. Had 
Mr. M‘Phail made less free with 
the names of Mr. Forsyth, Mr. 
Stewart, and Dr. Anderson, his book 
would not have lost in value, and 
would have gained something in ge- 
neral urbanity. His strictures are 
at times worth attending to, but we 
cannot approve of the spirit with 
which they are urged; and have 
often had occasion to Jament, that 
they should have been adyanced 
upon subjects of so trifling a nature. 

We have a similar censure to ex- 
ercise on ‘** The Forest Pruner, by 
William Pontey, 8vo,” This writer, 
like the last, seems to think it im- 
possible to make any effective ad- 
vance till he has lopped and topped 
every preceding author in a most 
discourteous and indeed unmerciful 
manner. Hence his pruning-kuite 
makes a dreadful ae havoc 
among the ranks that have hitherto 
been so well filled yp by the names 
ef Lawson and Evelyn, and Forsyth 





and Nicol. It is probable, that the 
very extensive way in which Mr. 
Pontey proposes to prune timber 
trees, beginning at an early age, 
‘‘ when a knife alone will perform 
the operation ;” and steadily perse- 
vering in the same rough treatment 
every secoud or third year, till the 
stem is cleared to the desired height 
might give us. straighter timber and 
of larger diameter, as well as much 
freer from knots; but we doubt 
much, whether it would also give 
us, which he also positively al ot 
cathedra asserts, sounder or stronger 
timber, or additional space for the 
growth of new wood, since the roots 
would still require the same area un- 
der ground, whatever fantastic form 
the trunk may be compelled to as- 
sume above ground. Knots, we also 
beg leave to observe, instead of being 
constantly and of necessity a useless 
projection and deformity, are neither 
the one nor the other, Many spe- 
cies of trees are valuable alone in 
consequence of such projections, 
and their value is estimated by their 
multiplicity of knots; while the 
branches thus issuing in every angle, 
in the opinion of sylvestrians of less 
tuste than Mr. Pontey, constitute 
oue of the greatest ornaments of a 
forest. dn fine, while we readily 
allow to the present work a few 
ideas of nosmall practical value, we 
cannot but affirm it to be equally 
deficient in ideas of picturesque 

beauty, and vegetable physiology. 
‘Lhe department of rural economy 
has furnished us with several inte- 
resting publications. Of these, the 
chief are, Mr. Arthur Young's 
‘General View of the Agriculture 
of Essex,’ and Mr. Rudge’s ‘ Gene- 
ral View of the Agriculture of the 
county of Gloucester ;" both drawn 
up for the consideration of the Board 
of Agriculture and internal improve- 
ment. The tormer labour has fallen 
inte 
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into Mr. Young's hands somewhat 
against his desire. It was at first en- 
trusted to two gentlemen, whose 
report, in consequence as we sup- 
e of defective arrangement, was 
laced in the hands of Mr. How- 
ett for correction, who, having at 
the same time added much new 
miatter of his own, so as to swell tlic 
report toa more than usual bulk, 
the committee of the Board of 
Agriculture declined to print it, and 
directed a pew report under the su- 
perintendance of their indefatigable 
secretary ; and, whether it has been 
from the peculiar stimulus hereby 
created, or from any other cause 
still more recondite, we knaw not ; 
but we have no hesitation jn stat- 
ing, that the general riew before us 
is drawn up in Mr, Young's very 
best manner, and is a very able and 
valuable agricultural survey. As 
usual he gives the opinions of the 
practical farmers on the different 
districts he visited, rather than his 
own: and as it was fairly to be ex- 
pected, he seems to have associated 
with a very long succession of highly 
intelligent and skilful agriculturisis. 
In Mr. Rudge’s ¢ General View,’ 
the descriptions are at once neat, 
clear, and correct. Upon the cho- 
yography of Gloucestershire, and the 
more Common tenures of the dite- 
rent estates, as. well as the more 
common extent of the different 
farms, he eniers nto a pretty full 
detail; but he has somewhat too 
hastily passed over the important 
subject of the nature ‘of the leases 
usually granted. Among the im- 
plements of husbandry that are 
either more freely employed here 
than in other districts, or that ap- 
pear to be employed in a state of 
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ful weeding forceps, of which My. 
Rudge has given a figure. The 
chapter on gardens aid orchards ig 
peculiarly interesting ; and the au. 
thor warmly recommends, on the 
score of profit, and from tables cor- 
rectly drawn up for the occasion 
the cultivation of orchards and the 
growth of apples on an extensive 
scale. Woods and wastes, the advau- 
tages of draining, paring and burn. 
ing, manuring, weeding and water- 
ing, the subjects of Jive stock and 
dairies, all successively pass in re- 
view before him: and upon the 
whole, there appears to be a richness 
in the collection of facts, and a cor- 
rectness in the report of them, far 
beyond what we have generally met 
with in similar works, and which 
cannot fail of being highly useful 
and profitable to the scientific culti- 
yator, 

We have no work on the subject 
of mineralogy brought forwards in 
the period to which we are restrict- 
ed, of sufficient merit to detajn us 
by a detailed account: and shall 
hence pass on to other branches 
of physics. 

Under this division, we must first 
notice the ‘* Elementary ‘Treatise on 
Natural Philosophy, translated from 
the French of M. R. J. Hauy, Pro- 
fessor of Mineralogy at the Museum 
of Natural History (Paris) Sc. Xe. 
by Olinthus Gregory, A.M. of the 
Royal Military Academy, Wool- 
wich, with Notes by the ‘Trans- 
lator.” 2 vols. 8vo. ‘This is an ad- 
mirable production, adinirably trans- 
lated. ‘To our own country, M. 
Haiiy has hitherto been chiefly 
known by his ‘researches into the 
nature and Jaws of crystallizauon ; 
and in these researches, has deserv- 
edly ranked high for the persprcuity 
of his theory. ‘In the Traite de Phy- 
Sue, the work now belore us, 6 
object, as the translator remarks, was 
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ot to preduce a compilation of ear- 
fier performances, a collection of 
insulated dissertations—it was rather 
to give a cast of unity to this de- 
partment of human knowledge, to 
present natural philosophy, though 
in au abridged, yet in a complete 
form; to free it from a great num- 
ber of superfluities with which it 
hus been overcharged, and to de- 
velope scarcely any but theories now 

solidly establ.shed, though perhaps 
previously contested, that he aiiht 
be able to place physics in ihe situ- 
ation it ought to occupy, by assign- 
ing their due portions to the com- 
paratively recent branches of mague- 
tis, electricity, galyanisin, ery stal- 
lography, &c. aud by enlargins those 
boundaries which some modern #u- 
thors seem to have established upon 
too narrow a space. ‘The original 


work constitutes part of a course of 


instruction for the French National 
Lyceum, in conjunction with Biot's 
Astronomy, and Franceeur’s Mechba- 
nics. ‘Lhe translator was meditat- 
Ing a work upon this very plan, 
when the present volumes fell into 
his hands; but his plan Was intend- 
ed to be moe comprehensive: with 
respect to the part of it, however, 
here treated of, he observes with a 
modesty which the world well knows 
how to appreciate, ‘* that it bas been 
executed by M. Hauy in a manuer 
so far superior to any thing he could 
himself have accomplished, that 
he is persuaded he shail be ren- 
dering the public a more essential 
benefit, by laying before thein the 
preseut treatise, than by offering any 
original performance of his own, 
embracing the same subjects.” The 
work commences with an account 
of the general properties of bodies, 
These properties are distributed into 
two classes: in the first of which 
are placed ‘* those which atiach to 
bodies considered simply as assem. 


blages of material particles,” as ex- 
tension, impenetrability, and divisty 
bility. In the second class are ine 
cluded, ‘‘ those properties which de- 
pend upon certain forces that sos 
licit or impel bodies,” of which six 
are enumerated as follow; mobility, 
hardness, elasticity and ductility, 
gravity, crystaliization, aud heat, 
Under these heads we meet with 
much perspicuous and accurate de- 
scription, vulaable information and 
acute reasoning, with occasional exe 
cursions into dependant or coljateral 
topics. In treating of crystalliza- 
tion, which our author defines ‘ the 
regular arrangement of the molecu- 
le (molec ules) of cert un bodies 
under geometrical forms,” M. Haug 
developes the principles of his owa 
theory, which js peculiarly excellent 
for the precision of its language, 


and tor the number and accuracy of 


the observatious on which it is 
founded. ‘The subject of heat, con. 
sidered in its tendeucy to equilibri- 
um, and in the effects it produces 
upon bodies, is investigated with 
avility; and we meet with several 
admirable descriptions of the ditiers 
ent kinds of thermometers to mea 
sure its inteusity, as well as an ac- 
count of the calorimeter, to ascer- 
tain its specific quantity. Upon the 
sul bject ot combustion, M. Haiy 
appears to have enibraced the whole 
of the Lavoisierian system in its ute 
miost latitude: he regards caloric as 
a real substance, instead of as the 
effect of au intestiae motion; or 
rather adopts the language flowing 
from this sysiem, contemplating it 
‘* solely as an hypothesis more pro- 
per to aasist the conception of phe- 
homena, and mvere commodious in 
expression.’ Upon the whole, we 
have no hesitation in afirming, that 
the work betore us exhibits more 
originality and vigour of intellect, 
With wny olla gucmentary treatise 
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on natura) philosophy, which has 
for many years passed through our 
hands. ‘The translator has executed 
his task with fidelity and skill, and 
we fee} much indebted to him for 
adding to our vernacular literature 
so valuable a production. 

‘* Practical Electricity and Galva- 
nism : containing a series of experi- 
ments calculated for the use of those 
who are desirous of becoming ac- 
quainted with that branch of science. 
By John Cuthbertson, Svo. 10s. 6d.” 
We have seldom seen a work that 
has better answered to its title than 
the present. The author has been 
long known by his professional abi- 


Jity as an instrument-maker; and. 


on the continent, where he resided 
many years, his talents as a writer 
obtained for him a fellowship in the 
Philosophical Societies of Holland, 
and Utrecht. At Amsterdam, be- 
tween the years 1769 and 1793, he 
published three volumes on the 
Science of Electricity, which were 
so well received as to be translated 
into German; in which language 
they were afterwards republished at 
St. Petersburg. From these vo- 
lames the author has selected many 
valuable experiments upon electri- 
city, and in conjunction with various 
others not hitherto published, has 
given them in the pre-ent work, as 
a useful introduction to that part of 
it which treats of the science of gal- 
vanism. 

“A Course of Lectures on Na- 
tural Philosophy and the Mechanical 
Arts. By Thomas Young, M.D. &c. 
2 vols. 4to.”” These volumes con- 
sist of the lectures delivered in two 
successive years, at the Royal Insti- 
tution, toa respectable but mixed 
audience, comprehending persons 
of both sexes and of all ages : in the 
course of which, Dr. Young found 
it requisite to desert the beaten 
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path; and, instead of offering 9 
mere compilation from elementary 
works already in existence, to digest 
into one system, from original writ. 
ers, every thing that relates to the 
principles of the mechanical sei. 
ences, and that can tend to the im. 
provement of those arts which are 
subservient to the conveniences of 
life. In the prosecution of this design, 
the author divides his first volume 
into sixty lectures, of which twenty 
are devoted to mechanics, twenty to 
hydrodynamics, and twenty to phy- 
sics. The lectures en mechanics 
treat of motion in general ; of acce- 
lerating and deflective forces; of 
confined motion, and the motions of 
simple masses, which include pres- 
sure, equilibrium, and collision ; of 
the motions of connected bodies ; 
of statics; of passive strength and 
friction; of the union of flexible 
fibres; of time-kcepers; of raising 
and removing weights ; and of the 
modes of changing the forms of 
bodies. Besides these distinct to- 
pics, we have, under the same ge- 
neral division of the work, an ac- 
count of the methods of drawing, 
writing, measuring, modelling, en- 
graving and printing ; a brief sketch 
of the doctrine and practice of per- 
spective ; the genera! principles of 
architecture and carpentry, and a 
brief history of mechanics, From 
mechanical principles and dead 
weights, our author proceeds to the 
consideration of animal actions and 
the application of animal force : the 
former of which, depend upon the 
contractions and relaxations of the 
muscles; and the latter, on the num 
ber or peculiar combination of their 
filses. He then passes forwards to 
a comparison of the different kinds 
of moving powers, of which we 
can obtain possession. ‘Taking, a8 @ 
sort of standard, the daily work of a 


labouring 
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Jabouring man, of middle age and 
sound health, who can raise a weight 
of ten pounds to the height of ten 
feet in a second, and can continue 
this labour for ten hours a day ; 
this power is contrasted with the 
force of horses, of steam-engines, 
and guu-powder. To these sub- 
jects succeed the lectures on passive 
strength and friction, on architec- 
ture and carpentry, the whole of 
which is highly interesting. ‘These 
are followed by enquiries into the 
modifications of forces and of mo- 
tions, through the medium of rods, 
joints, cranks, wheelwork, ropes, 
and other flexible substances, toge- 
ther with the regulation and equali- 
zation of motion, by means of clocks 
and watches. ‘The nineteenth lec- 
ture 
changing the forms of bodies” by 
compression, as in presses, sugar- 
mills, and oil-mills; by extension, 
as in wire-drawing, glass-blowing, 
gold-beating; by penetration, as in 
pule-driving engines; by division, 
i Which cltting instruments are 
employed; by agitation, as in 
threshing mac hines ; or by demoli- 
tion, as in burning, blasting, &c. 
or by a combination of two or more 
of these simaple operations ; of which 
the process of boring, in this re- 
spect, affords us an example, v. hich 
isan union of the two operations 
of penetration and division. In 
this, as in various other parts of the 
voluminous work before us, the au- 
has evinced very great ability and 
very extensiye knowledge ; together 
with much perspicuity in the deve- 
lopement, and an admirable order 
in the arrangemeut of his ideas. 
A succinct and Juminoug history of 
mechanics fills up the twentieth 
lecture, and closes the first part. 
The second, under the titie of hy- 
drodynamics, includes hydrostatics, 
hy draulics, puevuiatics, optics, and 





is devoted to ‘* the modes of 
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acoustics, ‘or, as Dr. Young, with an 
affectation of singularity that we are 
surprised at, chooses to call them, 
acustics. The third part ig entitled 
physics. Contrary to all the common 
arrangements, this part commences 
with astronomy, and then proceeds 
to a consideration of the essential 
properties of matter, the naturd 
of heat, which is examined in @ 
very masterly manner, and the 
sciences of electricity, galvanism, 
and magnetism, We cannot enter 
into our author's reasons for thig 
deviation: to us they are not al- 
together satistactory. Towards the 
close of the volume, we meet with 
a short and comprehensive account 
of natural history, and a brief ex- 
planation of the Linnéan system. 
‘The second volume, the contents of 
which we are compelled to hurry 
over, commences with the mathe- 
matical elements of natural philoso- 
phy, separated under the distipet 
heads of pure mathematics, mecha- 
nics, and hydrodynamics. ‘To the 
elements succeed ‘‘ a systematic ca- 
talogue of works relating w yatural 
phi ‘losophy and the mechanical arts, 
with references to particular passa- 
ces and occasional abstracts of re- 
marks.” The whole work closes 
with various miscellaneous papers 
formerly published in the Philose- 
phical ‘Yransactions; or in some of 
our most respectable periodical pub- 
lications. We shall now only add, 
that the space we have devoted to 
these lectures is a full proof of the 
very high opinion we entertain of 
them. 

««(bservations on the Hypotheses, 
which have been assumed to ac- 


count for the cause of gravitation 
from mechanical principles; by the 
Rev. S. Vince, Plumian Professor,” 

&c. These observations might have 
- 0 introduced into the first chap- 
r; feg the grand olyject of them is 

to 
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to prove the necessity of a supreme 
and intelligent power ‘ at this time,’ 
as the protessor very justly observes, 
‘when many of the most able phi- 


Josophers upon the continent bave 


been endeavouring to account for all 
the operations of nature upon mere- 
ly mechatiical principles, with a view 
to exclude the Deity trom any con- 
cern in the government of the sys- 
tem, and thereby to lay a founda- 
tion for the introduction of atheism.’ 
In the prosecutionof this idea, the au- 


thor undertakes to show, that none of 


the hypotheses hitherto assumed to 
account tor the cause of gravitation 


are satisfactory upon the score of 


mechanical principles alone : aud his 
general inference is, that ‘ the power 
and wisdom of the Deity are no 
where so conspicuous as in his go- 
vernment of the heavenly bodies. 
** We see,” continues he, ‘* nothing 
in the heavens which argues imper- 
fection ; but impertection is always 
found in the operation of mechanical 
causes. Now it seems reasonable 
to admit a divine agency at this 
point, when all other means appear 
immudequate to produce the effect. 
Aud as mechanical operations, in 
whateves pom of view ihey have 
been considered, de not appear sut- 
hieien{ to account f» the 
tion of the system (to say ns abies of 
its formation) we ought to conclude 
that the Detty, in ies government, 
docs not act by such 

bat that the whole is conducted by 
without 


pres Vid- 


uastruments, 


his more immediate agency, 
the yotervention of material causes.”’ 

“A ‘Treatise on plain and spheri- 
cal Trigonometry, with their most 
neelul pl actical appheations; — by 
John Bonnyeastl * "Vis. like most 
of Nir. B.'s preceding pu bhigations 
t poi the same. science, is a usetul 
anid powulai work, well calculated 


i> amittate youth into one of the 
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matics; it pre-supposes, however, 
some acquaintance with algebra and 
geometry. 

Mathematical scignce, in its more 
iminediate application to mechanics, 
has supplied us with two admirable 
productions. The one is from Mr. 
@iinthus Gregory, whose talents 
and diligence we have already had 
occasion to commend; the other 
from the pen ot the late Professor 
Robison of Edinburgh. 

Nr, Gregory's work, which he 
entitles, ** A Treatise of Mechanics, 
theor etical, practical and descrip, 
tive,” is comprised in two volumes, 
octavo, His theoretical division, 
which occupies the first volume, is 
arranged under the heads of statics, 
dynamics, hydrostatics, hydrodynas 
mics and pneumatics. [rom the 
minuteness of the type, and the 
narrowness of the waargin, a very 
considerable portion of valuable 
matter is crowded into a small com- 
pass. In the second volume, which 
offers us the practical and descrip- 
tive parts, we meet with designs and 
explanations of more than a bundred 
articles of machinery, alphabetically 
arranged, and preceded by a prelimi- 
nary essay on the nature and con- 
struction of machinery, on friction, 
the stittness of cords, the expansive 
force of steam, and various other 
subjects with which practical me- 
chanics are closely cont nected. We 
cannot but approve of this arrange 
ment, by which the theory is kept 
distinct from, and unencumbered 
with the descriptions of machinery. 
We have bren hig hly pleased with 
this work, though we thik the style 
too trequently betrays marks of ne- 
olhence and obscurity. Yet, €x- 
cepting in these occasional instances, 
habe is a considerable display ot 
taste and precision. By the sumpli- 

city, clearness, and origin: ity of his 


prools and investigations, the wer 
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will at onve enter into the full con- 
ception of the author's ideas: his 
mode of investigating and demon- 
strating his propositions is frequently 
new, and, in general, highly perspi- 
cuous; and he appears always more 
anxious to convey real information, 
than to flourish with an idle parade 
of mere scientific acquirements. 
The “ Elements of Mechanical 
Philosophy ;"" by the late Professor 
Robison, constitute at present an 
unfinished work, 
his unexpected decease. Yet, we 
trust, the plan will be persevered in 
by his representatives, trom the pa- 
pers, which, we understand, he has 
left tully arranged for this purpose. 
The work before us, in its present ap- 
pearance, extends only to one bulky 
octavo volume, and includes the sub- 
stauice of a part of the author's pub- 
he lectures. ‘The method, perspi- 
cuity, elegance, and  acuteness, 
which pervade the whole of this 
volume, give proofs of a mind highly 
cultivated, and lang accustomed to 
habits of close and arduous thinking. 
Lhe geucral subject of the lectures 


is a phy sico-mathemiatical history of 


the. mechanical phwnomena of the 
universe: the whole of which the 
author contends to be eflected by 
gravity, cohesion, ma ivuetism, clec- 
tricity, and the affections of light; 

it »wW ‘s h successive order he conse- 
quently arranees the powers of natu- 
raf substances, as that which best 
distinguishes their gen rality or ex- 
tent. In the course of his observa- 
tions, like Professor Vinee, he ap- 
pears uniformly anxious to oppose 
the evil tendency of the insinuations 
of M. La Place, and other pliiloso- 
phers of the and not 
wnly to refer every result to one 
primary and intelligent cause, but 


, } 
French school ; 


to maintain the absolute necessity of 


pre-supposing the existence of such a 
cause as the basis of all solid and Je 
gitimate ieasoniu, 


‘. 
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We have had less offered to us in 
the course of the past year, upea 
the subject of naval and military 
tactics, than for many years antece- 
dently. We cannot, however, re- 
fuse to notice, as particularly worthy 
of perusal, the “ Detailed account 
of the Battle of Austerlitz, by the 
Austrian Major-General Stutter- 
heim: translated from the French by 
Major Pine Cothn,” &c. 6vo. This 
account is drawn up with candeur, 
and great precision ; it enters accu- 
rately and minutely into the whole 
circumstances ot the attaek, the 
general operations, and uptortunate 
result: and presents us with an ip 
teresting narrative of one of the mest 
decisive battles, and most importants 
in its consequences, of auy recorded 
in the annals of history. It evinces, 
iu the most striking colours, the 
uecessity of introducing a new mode 
of military (aetics, and of giving a 
proper r stimulus, as well as educa- 
tion, to those who are destined te 
tight tor the liberty and independ- 
ence of their country. From this 
deficiency, not only was the battle 
before us jest, but the more recent 
battle of Auerstadt; the continent 
of Kurope has been overwhelmed 
with an intlux of fterces from one 
common point, directed by one 
common power: its entire face 
cl anged, and its whole system ot 
relations subverted. Hence alone 
have new dynasties been created, and 
senda and empires, once great 
and mighty, have sunk before the 

revolutionary schemes of a crafty and 
MIperious Ust ~ who has been as 
much indebted tor his stupendous 
success to the general disunton, selt- 
niferest, and litical] ignorance of 
the powers W ha progressively con- 
federated agvaitist h im), as to hi 5 OW 
consummate talents and midetati- 
gable perseverance. [t is nmpossible 
for us to give even an abridged state- 
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the general causes to which the very 
able author ascribes the total defeat 
of the allies, we shall offer in the 
following extract, confident that it 
cannot be perused without a deep 
and extensive interest. ‘ It will 
not,” says he, “* have escaped the 
observation of the experienced sol- 
dier that it is principally to the fol- 
, lowing causes that the loss of this 
battle is tobe attributed. Tothe want 
of correctness in the information 
possessed by the allies as to the ene- 
my's army; to the bad plan of at- 
tack, supposing the enemy to have 
been entrenched in 4 position which 
he did not occupy; to the move- 
ments executed the day before the 
attack in sight of the enemy, in or- 
der to gain the right flank of the 
French ; to the great interval be- 
tween the columns when they quit- 
ted the heights of Pratzen; and to 
their want of communication with 
each other. ‘lo these causes may be 
attributed the first mistortunes of the 
Austro-Russian army. But in spite 
of these capital errors, it would still 
have been possible to restore the 
fortune of the day in favour of the 
allies, if the second and third columns 
had thought less. of the primary dis- 
position, and attended more to the 
enemy; who, by the boldness of 
his manguvre, completely over- 


threw the basis on which the plan of 
attack was founded ; or, if the first 
column (which possessed the means 
of doing so) instead of retiring by 
Aujest, as before mentioned, had 
marched to the assistance of the two 
former; aud, together with them 
(or at Jeast with what remained of 
them), had moved upon the heights, 
of which the French had as yet but 
a precarious possession, so long as 
the left of the allies was unbroken, 
and their extreme right, which made 
only feeble demonstrations, continu- 
ed at Posorsitz. ‘The carnage made 
on the 2d of December was very 
great. The Russians at the com- 
mencement fought with intrepidity, 
and the guards and hulans distin- 
guished themselves for their cou- 
rage. The French infantry manau- 
vered with coolness and precision, 
fought with courage, and executed 
its bold movements with admirable 
concert. After having made some 
efforts without eftect, the Russian 
battalions began to waver; confu- 
sion and finally complete defeat were 
the consequences of the imprudent 
conduct of the second and third co- 
lumns."* We have only to add, that 
Major Coffin has executed the part 
of a translator with spirit and per- 
spicuity, and apparently with great 
closeness and fidelity. 





CHAPTER III. 
MORAL awp POLITICAL. 


Containing History, Voyages, Travels, Politics, Law, and Ethics. 


ROM the indefatigable and, for 

the most part, elegant pen of 

Dr. Gillies we have received a ‘‘ His- 
tory of the World, from the Reign 
of Alexander to that of Augustus,” 





in two volumes 4to. to which, on 
various accounts, our first attention 
is due in the present chapter. This 
history embraces, as to its scope, 


« the latter ages of European Greece, 
| and 
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and the -history of the Greek king- 
doms in Asia and Africa, from their 
Foundation to their Déstruction;"’ 
and is introduced by ‘‘ a preliminary 
survey of Alexander’s conquests, and 
an estimate of his plans for their con- 
solidation and improvement.” To 
those who are incapable of perusing 
for themselves the original sources 
from which this ‘* history of the 
world” is derived, it will be found a 
very useful as well as a very enter- 
taining work. ‘The range of time 
to which it extends is peculiarly 
rich in incidents of the highest poli- 
tical importance, and comprehends 
an epoch of about three centuries; 
and in this respect it may be regard- 
ed, as, ia truth, the author seems to 
wish it to be, as a continuation or 
second part of his ‘* History of an- 
cient Greece,” The principal ac- 
tion in the work is the gradual trans- 
fer of dominion from the Grecks 
and Macedonians to the Romans and 
Parthians. Other historians make 
the Romans the most energetic, the 
ascendant and prevailing power, the 
most prominent and leading figure 
of the drama. The royal historio- 
grapher of Scotland, however, un- 
dertakes to shew, not how the Ro- 
mans rose, but how the Greeks fell. 
‘Lhe spirit, the exertions, and the 
forins ot liberty had departed from 
Greece on the Macedonian con- 
quest. These revived, however, and 
preserved some shadow of existence 
during the whole period of the 
Achzan league; but after the se- 
cond and the third Punic war, after 
the overthrow of Carthage and Co- 
rinth, the independence, the stern 
freedom, the manly exertions of the 
Grecian states, the bold and unre- 
strained exercise of thought on which 
all that is noble in art, or sublime 
and valuable in science, depends for 
support, was exchanged for low m- 
sdious cunning, for servile adulation, 
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and all the passions and the vices 
of slaves! In the management of 
this comprehensive history, Dr. Gil- 
lies appears to have studied his sub- 
ject carefully; he evinces a clear 
survey of the bearings of its different 
parts upon each other; and his tran- 
sitions are natural, and conduct the 
reader with facility trom one inci- 
dent to another. He penetrates into 
the characters, the circumstances and 
views of his principal actors; and his 
digressions are neither too frequent, 
too long, nor too wide of his main 
subject. ‘The style of our historian 
is also improved in no small degree, 
by dropping a considerable portion 
of the tinsel and bombast by which 
his previous writings are distinguish- 
ed, and by the consequent introduc 
tion of more simplicity, solidity and 
ease. His chief defects are an assur- 
ance of his own abilities very nearly 
bordering upon vanity; and a desire 
to aggrandize beyond its appropriate 
scale every thought, word and action 
of every man that happens to be- 
come a more than ordinary object of 
his discussion; as though the roya$ 
historiographer of Scotland conceiv- 
ed that his eftice would be degraded 
by being surrounded by any thing 
less than the first heroes, the first 
sages, and the first philosophers ot 
ancient times, 

“ The Keignof Charlemagne con- 
sidered chiefiy with reference to Re- 
ligion, Laws, Literature, and Man- 
ners: by Henry Card, A, M. 8vo." 
This is a very anmmsing and, in some 
sort, an instructive work; and it 
supplies a chasm in the general lite- 
rature of our own country. Char- 
Jemagne was rather a deep politician 
than a valorous warrior; and his 
military history has tar less prom:- 
nence than his cabinet intragues. If 
not a mun of \earning, he was at 
least a friend to learning, and that in 
ng ordinary degree, since letters were 

a stite 
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a sure introduction to his favour and 
patronage. It is well observed by 
Mr. Card that ‘‘ in order to excite 
among the higher orders of his sub- 
jects a favourable disposition towards 
the study of letters, and thus to wean 
them from tliose pursuits and pleas 
sures which equally depraved their 
minds and weakened their bodies, 
Charlemagne lavished with a most 
unsparing hand, abbeys, bishopricks, 
and other ecclesiastical dignities, up- 
on such as stood foremost in the 
ranks of letters. He evem made 
Jearning the way to political distine- 
tions. His passion for letters and 
encouragement of them were indeed 
so great and universally known, that 
two learned Scoichmen, in the cera 
tainty of obtaining his protectien, 
cried out, as he passed along the 
highway, Science to be gold. This 
singular conduct immediately arrest- 
ed his attention: he ordered them to 
be presented to him, and having 
found that they really could perform 
what they had professed, afterwards 
romoted them to posts of trust and 
Lease: suitable to their abilities.” 
Yet the Court of Charlemagne was 
hot a mere college. Pomp and plea- 
sure intermixed in the motley train 
that surrounded the imperial throne, 
or rather took the lead of the rest. 
Nine legitimate queens administered 
to his pleasures, and he had still his 
private amours, notwithstanding his 
pretended veneration for the church, 
and all that was connected with it. 
Our readers will here perceiye that 
the interior of the reign of this mag- 
nificent monarch must contain a 
sufficient variety of incidents for the 
pursuit of his historian, without any 
aberration to foreign connections. It 
is to such interior department that the 
present work is chiefly devoted; and 
the writer has executed his task with 

industry, accuracy, and elegance. 
** The ancient and modern Histo- 





ry of Nice; comprehending ar Ac: 
count of the Foundation of Mar. 
seilles: by J. B. Davis, M.D. one 
of the British captives of Verdun,” 
Svo. This is a mixt performance; 
and seenis to be an attempt to blend 
the sobriety of history with the glow- 
ing colours of picturesque scenery, 
ahd the rigid maxims of the hygeine. 
Asa physician, and a physician uns 
fortunately confined to the vicinity 
of the region he deseribes, Dr. Da- 
vis recommends, in the wariest 
terms, this distriet to the attention 
of the valetudinarian, and especially 
if his disease be of a pulmonary cha- 
racter. Pisa, Genoa, Hyeres, and espe« 
cially Montpellier, have all had their 
advocates in turn, yet even in respect 
to the best of them our author tells 
us, that ‘‘ as far as regards a compa- 
rison of elimate with Montpellier and 
Nice, I do not hesitate to say the 
latter has an infinite superiority.” In 
picturesque painting we can more 
readily admit such hyperboles of as- 
sertion, because we are more in the 
habit of meeting with them; and in 
this kind of writing our author seems 
rather to excel than when seated in 
the chair of Esculapius. With the 
historical part of the work, however, 
which comprises about halt of it, he 
has evidentiy taken no small pains, 
and drawn from good authorities: 
and the antiquity of Nice as a Pho- 
can settlement, and whose fortunes 
were so long and so closely connect- 
ed with those of Martseilles; from 
which it ramified—together with its 
vast variety of incidents, prosperous 
and adverse—its triumphs, defeats, 
and revolutions, during ifs contests 
with the Ligurians, Romans, Goths, 
and modern Freneh, from about the 
year 3-40 before Christ to the present 
era, give to this part of the volume 
before 03 an attraction and interest 
which we have deeply felt, and are 
anxious to communicate. 

«¢ History 
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“ History of the Rise and Pro- 
gress of the Belgian Kepublic, until 
the Revolution under Philip IL.: in- 
cluding a Detail of the primary 
Causes of that memorable Event. 
From the German Original of Fre- 
deric Schiller: by Thomas Horne.” 
This is a sketch; but it is the sketch 
‘of an able master; it bears in most 
of its paves the impress of Schiller, 
or of a writer of his powers. The 
period selected is the most impertant 
in the Dutch history, developing on 
the one hand, the progressive goad- 
ing by which the Hollanders were at 
length stimulated to throw off the 
yoke completely; and on the other 
hand, the progressive influence 
which such an ascending scale of 
tyranny produced upen the feelings, 
till at length the pressure and the 
cruelty became altogether intoler- 
able. Under the elegant and cour- 
teous, but at the same time bigotted 
and imperious Charles V. this‘com- 
menced. He, however, possessed 
talents of so dulcifying a descrip- 
tion, and at the same time a policy 
so chastised and ‘controlled, that 
it was impossible the flame of ge- 
neral insubordination could burst 
forth under his reign. Unfortu- 
nately for the Spanish dynasty, his 
son and successor, with all his Just 
of power and bigotry of religion, 
possessed not a single particle of his 
conciliatory talents. Hence the spi- 
tit of resistance soon began to blaze 
forth; death in opposition to sub- 
Mission, was esteemed a glorious 
martyrdom; and the Netherlands, 
by a struggle which ought to shame 
the existing inhabitants of the same 
territory, obtained, as their glorious 
result, political independenee and 
the veneration of the world. Such 
is the subject of the volume before 
us. In the original we should have 
liked to have beheld a more correct 
discrimination upon the subject of 

1807. 
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religion, as itis here called, than 
we find actually exhibited; and in 
the translation a more accurate 
knowledge, we do nut say of Ger- 
man, but of English. Amidst the 
peccadilloes of the original author 
we are told, * thus religion con- 
ducted despotism into the sanctuary 
of liberty, and urged it to profane 
her sacred rites without danger or 
resistance!” What is the meaning 
of this incongruous assemblage ot 
images? Religion first becomes a 
priest or priestess to the goddess of 
Liberty, at whose sanctuary he or 
she duly officiates; and immediately 
afterwards Religion is metamorphos- 
ed into a sort of renegado or blas- 
phemer, and is made to profane the 
sacred rites that appertain to this 
goddess. Why the term superstition 
should not have been adopted, not 
only here, but in a variety of similar 
passages, we have too often seen rea- 
son to conjecture, and are sorry that 
such reason should have been afford - 
ed us. To the translator we would 
hint that in the expression ‘* dis- 
courses on such-like topies,""—such- 
like is neither English nor German. 
Yet we should not have noticed it, 
but that we meet with instances of 
such-like phraseology occurring too 
frequently. 

We hasten to the department of 
Voyages and Travels; and shall open 
it with a notice of Dr. Buchanan's 
‘© Journey from Madras through the 
Countries of Mysore, Canara, and 
Malabar,” 3 vols. 4to. This is a 
work of considerable value in many 
points of view, and would have been 
of more value still, had the great vae 
riety of importafit facts and obser- 
vations it contains been more com- 
pressed and better arranged; by 
which one of the three volumes at 
least might have been curtailed. In 
reality the author trimself is not in- 
sensible of this: for after observing 
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in a preliminary page that, upon the 
recommendation of Mr. Wilkins, 
the East India Company, to whom a 
manuscript copy had been transmit- 
ted, had resolved upon patronising and 
publishing it, and that the printing was 
actually commenced before his arriv- 
al in England, affording him anagree- 
able surprise that his journal had 
expericnced a teception so favour- 
able; he immediately adjoins, “ it 
is true I wished to have abridged the 
work before publication, and altered 
its arrangement; but as the printing 
had commenced before my arrival, 
and as my stay in England was likely 
to be short, | could not undertake 
such alterations.” We are highly 
thankful, however, for the work in 
its present form; as it gives us a 
more detailed and satisfactory ac- 
count of the countries through which 
the author travelled, comprising the 
entire dominions of the Raja ot My- 
sore, the whole ‘extent of the terri- 
tory acquired by the Company from 
the Sultan in the course of the late 
war, and such part of Malabar as 
was annexed to the Company's pos- 
sessions in the course of the war un- 
der Marquis Cornwallis, than any 
publication that has preceded it. The 
tour was undertaken at the instiga- 
tion and under the direction of Mar- 
quis Wellesley, in the beginning of 
1800; and the object was to ebtain 
equally a collection of agricultural, 
commercial, and statistic facts. Dr. 
Buchanan was instructed, as the first 
and most essential part of his mis 
sion, to survey the agriculture of the 
different districts in regard to their 
esculent vegetables, cattle and farms. 
He was next to attend to the culti- 
vation and preparation of their cot- 
ton, pepper, sandal-wood, and car- 
damoms; then to their mines, quar- 
ries, minerals, and mineral springs ; 
to their manufactures and manufac- 
turers; to the elimate and seasgns 





of Mysore; and Jastly to the cond}. 
tion of the inhabitants in general in 
relation to their food, clothing, aid 
buildings; and how far their condi- 
tion in these respects may have been 
affected by the different changes in 
the government. The field is al- 
most unlimited, and when we add 
that the important task thus contid- 
ed to our industrious and indefati- 
gable traveller was executed to the 
satisfaction of the distinguished no- 
bleman who employed him; anid 
that the volumes before us give, inan 
itinerary form, a general statement 
of the countries he visited in regard 
to the whole of the objects that oc- 
cupied his attention; we add quite 
enough toconvince our readers of the 
importance of their contents, and to 
induce, as we may reasonably hope, 
no sinall part of the British public to 
examine for themselves. It is not 
long since that Mr. Colebrooke pub- 
lished at Calcutta a very valuable 
account of the ‘* Husbandry and in- 
ternal Commerce of Bengal:” a 
large vacuity was still lett, and Dr. 
Buchanan's journal tends very con- 
siderably to fill it up. 

‘Travels through the Canadas. 
By George Heriot, Esq. 4to.” The 
tide of empire has been gradually 
rolling westward; and the new 
world will probably, in the re- 
volution of a very few agés, assume 
the attributes of the old ; the rude 
but sublime scenes, and the savage 
but manly race described by Weld, 
Hearne, and Liancourt; all, no 
doubt, destined to wear 2 milder 
aspect, and to furnish materials ot 
high import for the future delinea- 
tor of scenery, and the historian of 
civilized men. We_ have, there- 
fore, received and perused the pre- 
sent volume with great pleasure and 
interest. The writer has a_ high 
claim upon our confidence in his 


statements, trom his having reside 
many 
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many years in the country he de- 
scribes, and having had opportuni- 
ties of becoming intimately acquaint- 
ed with the manners of the people 
he reviews; and his descriptions 
are given with an energy as_ well as 
a precision, that have never been 
surpassed by antecedent travellers 
through the same country, and not 
often equalled, ‘The plates are nu- 
merous, exquisitely drawn, and well 
engraved and tinted ; they place the 
objects before our eyes in the clearest 
light, transport us, as it were, to 
other regiens, and introduce us to 
the acquaintance of 
whom we have hitherto only read, 
Upon the subject of Canadian lan- 
guage, the vernacular tongue of the 
rude districts through which our in- 
defatigable traveller journeyed, we 
should have liked to have gleaned 
something more satisfactory; yet 
we are aware of the difficulties 


which entangle all information of 


this kind, trom the great diversity 
of dialects into which the common 
language of the country is subdivid- 
ed. ‘The last chapter, however, 


affords a pretty full vocabulary of 


the Algonquin dialect, whose use is 
the most extensive of any in North 
America. 

‘Some Account of New Zca- 
land, &c. By John Savage, Esq. 
Surgeon, 8vo0.”’ ‘This account coms 
prehends chiefly the Bay of Islands, 
and the surrounding country : with 
a description of the religion and go- 
vernment, language, arts, manulac- 
tures, manners and customs of the 
natives. It is but a sketch, but the 
sketch is well executed, and gives 
suticient proofs of fidelity. In 
reality we have ourselves of late 
been much im company with a 
most respectable public character, 
who has lately returned from Aus- 
tralasia, atter having passed fout- 
teen years of his life in that distant 


nations, of 
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region; whose private conversa- 
tions not only corroborate the very 
agreeable picture which Mr, Savage 
bas here drawn of these industrious 
and affectionate barbarians, but suf- 
ficiently vouch for the originality of 
the work before us, and its being 
the result of actual observation, from 
his own personal knowledge, that 
the author was an inhabitant of the 
places he undertakes to describe. 


The New Zealanders are highly am- 


bitious of copying every thing that 
is Engtish ; most of the royal tamily 
are suiticiently versed in the Eng- 
lish language, for the purposes of 
conversation ; and it is but a year 
or two ago that the king himself 
not only paid a visit to the English 
governor at Sydney Cove, but ac- 
tually resided with him for many 
months, to become more deeply in 
structed in the more simple and use- 
ful handicrufis of the colony. 

‘* Observations upon the Wind- 
ward Coast of Africa; the Keli- 
gion, Character, Customs, &c. of the 
Natives: witha System upon which 
tbey may be civilized, and a know- 
ledge attained of the interior of this 
extraordinary quarter of the globe ; 
and upon the natural and commer- 
cial resources of the country ; made 
in the years 1805 and 1800. By 
Joseph Corry. With an Appendix 
containing a Letter to Lord Howick 
on the most simple and effectual 
means of abolishing the Slave- 
Trade.” The extent of this title 
leaves us little more to do than to. 
acknowledge, that upon the whole 
the author has made good his preten- 
sions. Mr. Corry looks with the eye 
of a politican and a patriot, and his 
remaiks may acserve the attention of 
our rulers in more happy aod trane 
quil times, We have been particu- 
larly ple wed with his observations 
on the failure of the late Sierra 
Leone prejcct ‘*] can bestow,” 

42 saya 
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sayshe, “no panegyric adequate to 
the sense I entertain of that active 
goodness which prompted the di- 
rectors of the Sierra Leone Com- 
pany to the undertaking I have al- 
uded to; but with all due defer- 
ence I conceive that they have tmis- 
taken the practical grounds upon 
which the seeds of civilization, and 
the principles of christianity, ean be 
effectively displayed to the African.” 
The observation is correct. Will it 
be found that Ue Company’s agents 
have introduced the arts of civiliza- 
tion among any tribe or nation in 
Atrica? that they have madeany pro- 
gress in agriculture, although pos- 
sessing a very extensive tract of 
fertile lands, or that they have con- 
verted them into any of the regular 
features of cultivation ? Have they 
explored or brought into action any 
of the attainable and lucrative 
branches of natural commerce, 
xbounding in the region they in- 
habit, or do they employ a single 
ship in a regalar trade with the mo- 
ther country ? Willit be found that 
they have unfolded the doctrines of 
christianity in their native purity 
and simplicity to the unenlighten- 
ed African, or converted, by their 
preaching or example, any tribe or 
nation among them ? The spacious 
waste is destitute of the appearance 
of domestic industry, or respectable 
character; it exhibits only a tissue 
of indolence, hypocritical grimace, 
petnient and assuming manners, and 
all the consequences of idleness and 
corrupted morals. ‘To succeed in 
this beneficent undertaking, and to 
expunge the inveterate nature ef the 
African, his preyudices and inherent 
customs, progressive approaches 


upon his present condition are in- 
dispensably requisite, under the at- 
tractive influence of agriculture, 
manufactures, coinmerce, and na- 
vigation. We are afraid that the 





captivity, and ‘probably the assass: 
nation of the active and enter. 
prising Mungo Park are to be ascrih. 
ed toa deficiency of judgment as 
to the real character of the African 
tribes, and the true mode of manao. 
ing it. The system of colonization 
oftered in this work is built upon a 
much wiser basis, and we subscribe 
very cordially toa great part of it. 

** Observations on a Journey 
through Spain and Italy to Na- 
ples, and thence to Smyrna and 
Constantinople ; comprising a De. 
scription of the principal Places ir 
that Route, and Remarks on the 
present Natural and Political State 
of those Countries. By Robert 
Semple, 2 vols. 8vo.”” Mr. Semple 
is, we believe, by birth an Ameri. 
can; yet an education in England 
has completely anglitied him. In 
the course of the present route, 
however, he chose, from political 
motives, to assume his native cha- 
yacter, and ‘to travel as an American. 
He pays very little attention to an- 
tiquities and the fine arts, probably 
from possessing very little know- 
ledge of either ; but he discovers a 
competent share of observation and 
reflection, and his manner of nar- 
rating adventures, and describing 
customs and scenery, attords a live- 
ly picture of the realities that would 
be likely to strike the eye of any 
rapid and superficial observer. The 
present work is hence rather caleu- 
lated for amusement than for lite- 
rary or political instruction. 

‘The Present State of Turkey: 
or a Description of the Political, 
Civil, and Religious Constitution, 
Government and Laws of the Ot- 
toman Empire. By Thomas Thorn- 
ton, Esq. 4to.” ‘There is, in this 
work, too much of a spirit of con- 
troversy, and desire to establish 
the writer's own fame or authority 
upon the ruins of almost every in 
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ther who has preceded him in the 
same track. Bating this disingenu- 
ous and hostile propensity, it is a 
volume of real merit and informa- 
tion, elegantly written, and not less 
elegantly printed. ‘The observations 
are often original, and worth get- 
ting by heart: the political  stric- 
tures evince a mature and compre- 
hensive judgment; and the general 
accuracy of our author's statement 
is, we very much believe, beyond 
the power of impeachment. 

‘* Travels in the Year 1806, from 
Italy to England, through the Ty- 
rol, Styria, Bohemia, Gallicia, Po- 
Jand, and Livonia, &c. By the Mar- 
quis de Salvo. 12mo.” This volume 
is chiefly written to describe the 
generous plot contrived, and suc- 
cessfully executed for liberating Mrs. 
Spencer Smith, the daughter of 
Baron Herbert, and sister-in-law of 
the hero of Acre, from the gripe of 
rench police, or rather from that 
ot Buonaparte himself, who mercly, 
as it would seem, in consequence 
of her name and relationship to Sir 
Sidney Smith, was arrested at Ve- 
nice, while residing there for the 
benefit of her health, under the 
sanction of a passport, and the di- 
rect permission of the French go- 
vernment, and condemned to be 
conveyed to Valenciennes, and im- 
prisoned within the walls of its deso- 
late and murky castle. ‘The story is 
told in glowing colours ; and is pe- 
culiarly interesting from the difh- 
culties, embarrassments, bair-breadth 
scapes, and final success that alter- 
nately or progressively characterise 
it, 

‘© A Tour through Holland along 
the Right and Lett Banks of the 
Rhine to the South of Germany, in 
the Summer and Autumn of 1800. 
By Sir John Carr. 4to.” Few peo- 
ple have written so largely as the 
present author in the course of the 
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last three or four years ; and fewer 
still who have written so largely 
have written with equal elegance 
and entertainment. The same fas- 
cination that pervades his anterior 
exertions is diffused through the 
present ; andif we do not enlarge 
on it, we withhold our pen merely 
from a desire that our readers may 
open the pages and judge for them- 
selves, 

‘** Journal of a Tour jn Ireland, 
A.D. 1806. By Sir Richard Colt 
Haare, Esq. 8vo.”"— As an archeolo- 
gical work, this is of very high value. 
The ancient history, and the ancient 
buildings, and whatever relates to 
the tale of former times, are here 
given con amore; and the writer ap- 
pears to have imbibed the whole 
spirit of his own Gyraldus. We 
also mect with an iuterspersion of 
observations on the agriculture, 
commerce, climate, present state 
and condition of the inhabitants ; 
but these are fewer in number, and 
tinted with less glowing colours. 
The yolume may be said to consist 
of three parts : the first a descrip- 
tion of our journalist's southern 
rgute, through Trim, Mullingar, 
Tullamore, Henagh, Killaloe, Li- 
merick, Listowell, Trallee, Killar- 
ucy, Mill-street and Cork ; witha 
return to Dublin by crossing the har- 
bour from Cork to Cloyne, and re- 
enter'ng the post-road at Youghal, 
In the second part Sir Richard de- 
scribes his northern tour, from Dub- 
lin to Donegal, Derry, Colerain, 
and the Giant's Causeway ; with 
his return through Antrim, Belfast, 
Hillsborough, Newry and Dundalk, 
In the course of his progress he re- 
fers to many of the best Irish anti- 
quarians, and hence produces a body 
of paleology, equally entertaining 
and authoritative. The volume 
closes with a section of general] re- 
marl:s, which is again partitioned 
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jnto three subdivisions: the first 
recounting and connecting a variety 
of antiquarian points ; the second 
exhibiting the present appearance 
of the capital and its provinces ; and 
the last relating exclusively to the 
surface of the country. 

«* Travels in Scotland by an un- 
usual Route, &c. By the Rev. James 
Hall, A.M. 2 vols. 8vo."" These 
volumes are stored to satiety with 
anecdotes and characters, and these 
not always told or drawn with any 
high degree of zest. ‘They never- 
theless contain some striking and 
important facts; and as we have 
made a pretty long extract from 
them in an antecedent part of our 
Register, we shall dismiss them 
without further notice. They are 
embellished with a map including 
the Caledonian canal, and a variety 
of neatly executed views of the 
most striking objects. 

** Letters from England. By 
Don Manuel Alvarez Espriella. 
Translated from the Spanish, 3 vols. 

2mo.” We have some doubt 
whether this be a translation, or an 
original work desigued to impose 
upon the public by such a preten- 
sion: and we trust, for the honour 
of Spanish liberality, that our doubts 
are wel] founded. There is a spirit 
of bigotry of the very worst and 
most intolerant complexion, that ap- 

ears almost in every page; and, in 
truth, the work affects to be written 
altogether under the superintend- 
ance of the author’s holy father con- 
fessor. Excepting in this point, 
however, there is a sufficient keen- 
ness and originality of remark to 
render it sufficiently attractive for 
general reading. 

‘« T)lustrations of the Scenery of 
Killarney and the surrounding 
Country. By Isaac Weld, Esq. M. 
R. 1. A. pp. 224, 4to, 2l. 2s.” This 
is, indeed, a sumptuous and exqui- 
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site treat. Expensive as is the yo. 
lume, it should be in the possession 
of every one who is about to travet 
towards the wild and romantic dis. 
tricts, which are the subject of the 
work, It chiefly fails in its miner. 
alogical and botanical statements, 
which are far more meagre than we 
should have expected. It is chiefiy 
successtul in the description of pic- 
turesque views, and the delineation 
of national characters. 

In our political catalecue for the 
year we ought, unquestionably, first 
of allto introduce to the notice of 
our readers Professor Playfair's “ Bn- 
quiry into the eermanent Causes of 
the Decline and Fall of powerful 
and wealthy Nations, &c.” “This 
work has already acquired a second 
edition; but we do not perceive 
that the author has much availed 
himself of this circumstance to cor- 
rect his errors, whether of style or 
speculation. He is still haunted by 
the spectre of monopoly; and ap- 
pears desirous, that government 
should take the superintendence of 
almost every trade and_ profession 
into its own hands, by which we 
have not the smallest doubt, that 
our statute l2w would be multi- 
plied in just an inverse ratio to its 
benefits. The work commences 
with an attempt to account for the 
decline and fall of many of the most 
celebrated, commercial, and opulept 
states in ancient history, especially 
those of Tyre, Carthage, and Rome : 
in the course of which, however, 
we meet with little that has not been 
observed by* ‘prior writers. « Mr. 
Playfair then enters upon what is by 
far the most important part of the 
work. ‘“ Having now,” says he, 
‘taken a view (of) and inquired 
into the causes that have ruined 
nations, that bave been great and 
wealthy from the earliest to the pres 


sent time; having also ag 
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into the causes that naturally will 
eperate where those did not, and 
that would, at a later period, have 
produced the same effect ;_ it is now 
the business to examine, how far 
and in what way, the result of the 
inquiry applies to the British em- 
pire.” ‘This inquiry is, for the most 
part, highly interesting ; the facts 
adduced are well chosen; most 
et the observations are perti- 
nent ; some of them extremely im- 


portant ; and the general views of 


the author appear to be patriotic, 
and his sentiments liberal. ‘There 
is rather too gloomy a shade, how- 


ever, cast over the existing state of 


things, and consequently the pre- 
dictions are unduly charged with 
national calamity and distress. We 
are told that, surrounded as we are 
by dangers from without, aud cor- 
rupted within by ill-gotten wealth, 
the fruit of Eastern pillage and Afri- 
can oppression ; pervaded by the 
mercenary and venal spirit of an 
avergrown commerce; and governed 
by councils either fluctuating or 
teeble, we have to anticipate a re- 
_tregrade course; that the future 
presents us with nothing that is 
cheering ; that our decline will be 
rapid and our ruin signal. But we 
cannot find that such declamatory 
observations are by any means justi- 
fied even by the very facts to which 
the author appeals as their basis. 
“State of France during the 
Years 1802 to 1806. By ‘T. W. Wil- 
liams, Esq. 2 vols. 12mo.” ‘These 
volumes are written in the epistolary 
form, and comprise thirty-one let- 
ters, exclusive of a postscript, for 
the most part upon interesting to- 
pics, and trom a source that may, in 
a great measure be depended upon, 
the writer having been unfortu- 
nately one of our numerous fellow- 
countrymen detainedat Nancy, at the 
Ommencement of the war, in con- 
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sequence of Buonaparte’s severe and 
flagitious interdict. According to 
the statement before us, there is 
little chance of any serious counter- 
revolution, the French prudently pre- 
ferring one tyrant to a hundred, and 
being apprehensive of less mischief 
from the rod of single handed des- 
potism than of multifarious anarchy, 
Yet there are anecdotes that suffici- 
ently prove that the people of France 
are neither insensible of the violent 
character of their ruler; nor the 
autocrat himself totally fearless of 
private, if not of public, revenge. 
In proof of the first position we may 
quote the following short passage 
that occurs on the author's very un- 
expected arrest :—‘* You may easily 
conceive my surprise and mortifica- 
tion in seeing a gens d'’arme enter 
my room at three o'clock in the 
morning, notwithstanding my pass- 
port was in the foreign office, and I 
had received the assurance of the 
minister for foreign affairs, that the 
Foglish were safe, and would re- 
ceive an order to return to their own 
country. Imust, however, do him 
the justice to say, that'} believe, 
when he professed to inform me of 
the intentions of his government, 
he was sincere; as we’ understand 
that the sudden caprice of Buona- 
parte has induced him to make us 
prisoners ; and that this is an effect 
of that degree of passion to which 
he is so liable, in common with the 
natives of his country.” The writer 
was sentenced, in spite of all the 
hopes held up to him, to Nancy, 
where he resided on the return 
of Buonaparte from’ his brilliant 
triumph over the power of Austria, 
«The emperor passed through this 
place yesterday,” says he, * in his 
way back to Paris, after the shortest 
and most brilliant campaign that 
will be recorded in modern history. 
Triumpbal arches were erected in 


every 
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every town on his road. He ar- 
rived here about three o'clock in the 
morning, and changed horses by 
torch-light ; during which time I 
putinto his hands a letter which 
the illustrious Dr. Jenner had the 
goodness to write for me, soliciting 
my return, in consequence of his 
having been of so much benetit to 
France by means of his vaccine ino- 
culation. Buonaparte received the 
Jetter with all the haughtiness ima- 
ginable, and gave it to a person in 
the same carriage without reading 
it, Vast numbers of people were 
collected from all] quarters, notwith- 
standing his wish to pass through 
the town privately. His equipage 
consisted of three carriages, con- 
stantly changing their station as 
they proceeded; his own being 
sometimes the first, and at other 
times in the middie, or last. This 
denoted a precaution, which seeins 
to indicate that Ais majesty is not 
quite secure of the loyalty of his 
liege sulyects.’’ It appears in the 
jssue, that notwithstanding the re- 
pulsive manner of Buonaparte to his 
supplicant, through the interference 
of Dr. Croisart, his first physician, 
Dr. Jenner's letter was eventually 
successful.—"* Je ne saurais,” re- 
plied he, “‘ refuser la demande d'un 
rand homme tel que le docteur 
, In a short time our au- 
thor’s passports arrived, and passing 
through Paris, he embarked at Mor- 
Jaix. 

“View of the present State of 
Poland. By George Burnett, late 
of Baliol College, Oxford. 12mo. 
ys.” DLhis isa mere compilation ; 


yet in the present interest which 
the country it describes has, unfor- 
tunately for itself, communicated to 
other nations, may be consulted 
with advantage, and will afford an 
information which we believe may 
for the most part be depended upon. 
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But we are peremptorily called to 
the political controversies of the 
year: of which the three chief are, 
that respecting the present and pro. 
spective state of our commerce, and 
the expediency or inexpediency of 
breaking with America; that re. 
specting the attack upon Denmark, 
and the ‘prospective state of the 
Baltic; and that respecting the Irish 
Catholics, which we perceive is ag 
vigorously persevered in as ever, 

It will be impossible even to enu. 
merate the whole of the very multi- 
plied pamphlets, the observations, 
replies, rejoinders, and replications’ 
which have been advanced upon 
these leading political disputes, We 
shail notice, on both sides of the 
question, those which appear to be 
possessed of most merit. 

We shall commence with Mr. 
Spence’s pamphlet, which has al- 
ready passed through three editions, 
entitled, ‘ Britain independent of 
Commeice.” How often are we 
called upon to observe, that public 
sentiments change with the public 
times! It is only a few years ago 
that Mr. Windham’s too hasty apos- 
trophe of ‘* perish conimerce !” pros 
mised him an unpopularity coex- 
tensive with the whole country, and 
threw him out of the parliamentary 
representation for the city of Nor- 
wish. At present, however, the 
very same sentiment is not only ge- 
nerally endured, but attempted to be 
reasoned upon asthe very basis of 
the wealth and prosperity of not 
only acountry, but of every coun- 
try: and the pamphlet before us is 
written, in conformity with the 
state of the belligerent werld, and 
the very extraordinary interdictions 
against all commerce whatever, 
which have been equally fulminated 
by England and France, to prove 
that our national strength and opus 


lence by no means depend upon 
foreign 
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foreign commerce, but almost ex- 
clusively upon internal manufae- 
tures and agriculture, and especially 
upon the latter : and hence that pro- 
vided the train of politics, either of 
the Frenchor Kuglish cabinet, should 
cut us off from all trade up the Bal- 
tic and to America, as it has al- 
ready cut us off trom all trade with 
every other country, excepting, tn- 
deed, the kL ist Indies, instead of be- 
ing discomfited, we should rather 
rejoice at being compelled to con- 
centrate those energies, which, in 
no view whiatever, could be altecied 
by any such change; ‘ our own 
wealth and ourown greatness being 
Wholly derived from our own re- 
sources, and independent of every 
thing external.” 

In answer to this new-fangled 
paradox, as well as with a view to 
Various other points, Mr. Roscve has 
sallied forth with his ‘** Considera- 
tions on the Causes, Objects, and 
Consequences of the present War, 
and on the Expediency, or the Dan- 
ger of Peace with France :” and 
that we may not wander from the 
march immediately before us, we 
shall reverse the order of his pagite, 
and commence our brief notice ot 
these “‘ Considerations” by the fol- 
lowing quotation, which occurs to- 
wards their close. ‘* Speculations,” 
says Mr. Roscoe, ‘‘ have lately been 
hazarded, to shew that this country 
is independent of commerce, and 
that her resources are wholly with- 
in herself. As a general proposition 
it may be admitted, that agriculture 
js the only foundation of wealth. 
But this must be taken with relation 
to the world at Jarge ; and it may 
not follow, that the cultivation of 
the soil, to the exclusion of otber 
occupations, will be the policy of 
every particular country, any more 
than of every individual in a so- 
ciety. The fact is, that agriculture, 


manufactures, end commerce, have 
all been found to be real sources of 
; and it is not 
therefore from general principles 
and abstract reasonings, that we are 
lo give an exclusive preference of 
the one tothe other. Hew farthey 
are to be comjointly or separately 
encouraged, must depend upon a due 
consideration of various circum. 
stances.to which the writers allud- 
ed to have not sufficiently attended : 
such as the extent of territory, the 
fertility of the soil, the insular or 
continental situation of the country, 
and the taents, acquirements, and 
dispositions of the inhabitants. To 
what cause are we to attribute the 
power of Venice in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, when she 
withstood, both by sea and land, the 
whole force of Europe combined 
against her in the league of Cam- 
bray ? Or how are we to account 
for the former greatness of the 
states of Holland, the most formi- 
dable maritime foe that this country 
ever encountered ? In these instances 
manufactures had Jittle, and agri- 
culture no concern.” This, we 
think, is putting the question in tts 
true point of view ; and we have no 
hesitation in stating, first, that the 
safety of Great Britain depends. 
chietly on the peerless and trium- 
phant power of its navy; and se- 
condly, that neither mere internal 
agriculture nor manufactures, alone 
er in conjunction, could have put 
us into possession of such a navy, 
or could feed its incessant demand 
for ready-prepared and able hands, 
With these observations we slall let 
the present question rest. But we 
cannot so fully accede to Mr. Nos- 
coe’s positions, which regard either 
the cause and objects of the war, 
or the expediency of a peace with 
France. We cannot admit with 
him, that it recommenced altoge- 

ther 
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ther in a * contemptible dispute 
about the tsland of Malta;” or that 
** in the year 1800 peace might have 
heen established, if we lad not pre- 
terved the interests of Russia to our 
own, and thai this cause of hostili- 


"Filsit, and the declaration of war 
by Russia against Great Britain.” 
or author seems to torget that Si- 
ily was by no means dis} posed of 
as well as a Variety of of . porns, 
1& the time the negotiation was ab- 
ruptly broken off ; as also that the 
pivot on which the whole turned 
vas the active hostility, all of a sud- 
den evinced by Prussia against France 
nierely in cons eqnence of the avow- 
determination of the latter to 
eompel her to restore Hanover into 
the bands of our own sovereign. 
Had not the evil genius of l’russia 
swayed her national scale at that in- 
auspicious hour—had she, istead 
at resisting, consented, as she ought 
to have done, equally upon the 
score of honour and policy—no new 
tsar would or could have been light- 
ed up on the continent, and hence, 
mi all probability, the negotiation 
would have taken a more favour- 
able and pacific turn. 
Upon the subject and principle 


ed 


af neutral trade and international 
luw, we entered at some length in 
eur last Revaosprcr, and especially 
Bit concerned the exlsting States 
nd reladons of Great Britain and 
America, A variety of unfortunate 


eVehis inive sinee occurred to leep 
rotbe fermentation; and, as the 
common result, a variety of acri- 
yovious pamphlets on both sides the 

tion, as Well as on both sides the 

tier, have rendered the fermenta- 

1 still more ebullient. The rights 
ef neutrals, as they are uniformly 
rallied by the opposers of the Bri- 
wh ssstem, have, upon the whole, 
ss sturdily maintained than 
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during the past year. In the “Ame 
ricau arguments for British rights,” 

which is only a republication in this 
metropolis, ofa trans-Atlantic pain- 
phiet, entitled, «* Letters of Phocion 
on the subject of Neutral ‘Trade 2 
we meet with an able auxiliary to 
the author of ‘* War in Disguise.” 

But we cannot avoid reprobating 
severely the very irritating language, 
and angry menaces thrown out on 
the same side of the question, by 
the author of A True Picture of 
the United States of America,” as 
well as of another pamphlet, enti- 
tled, “* Softly, Brave Yankees!!! 
or the West Indies rendered inde- 
pendent of America, and Africa ci- 
vilized.” ‘This author signs himself 
“A British Subject.” A’ greater 
abuse of the naine we have seldom 
seen; and we trust there are not 
many British suiyeets equally ready 
to advance the most effective inte- 
rests of Buonaparte against their 
own country. Could he who has, 
so unfortunately for us as well as 
for the world at large, succeeded 
in exctting a spirit of warfare ber 
tween Great Britain and all Europe, 
succeed also in propagating this war 
to America, his malice would near- 
ly be gratified against ourselves, and 
his ambition satiated by the advan- 
tage he would have over both. Ii 
is the very game he is now striving 
to play, as the cheapest and the most 
eHectual he could accomplish in any 
part of the globe. The populations of 
Spain and Italy were brought for- 
wards to overthrow Germany ; those 
of Germany to overthrow Russia ; ; 
and now those of Russiaand Denmark 
tooverthrow Sweden. It is of little 
consequence which side obtains the 
battle; his is a certain gain; for 
the conquerors and the conquered 
become equally incapable of oppos- 
ing him, <A greater curse coul 


not happen to the civilized — 
than 
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han that Great Britain should be at 
war with America as well as with 
Kurope ; that the only two powers 
which have any pretensions to civil 
liberty, and which Buonaparte ean- 
not injure or even touch, should be 
quarreliing and fighting, and de- 
stroying each other. Is it politic, 
under these circumstances—is it 
true under any, to tell the Ameri- 
cans, as this writer does, that ** they 
cannot be said to possess character ; 
that they are as capricious as un- 
princ pled ; and that they oy 
feached that pitch of depravity ir 
their private as well: as public Sve 
facter, that to hear of our subjnga- 
tion by French conquest would be 
to them a political - millenium :” 
No! replies Mr. Medtord, in his 
«Oil without Vinegar, and Dignity 
without Pride :” and we trust there 
are thousands of other Americans 
who will join in the reply, ‘ should 
Britain sink in the contest she now 
maintains with European powers, 
Jet it not be thought; that that would 
be a matter of triumph for America. 
No! the world would be again 
piunged in despotism, and darkness 
wotld soon follow. The age of 
commerce would be over, fur des- 
pots do not admit of its flourishing 
under their hands.” We need not 

add, that this*is one of the best po- 
pular pamphlets which have been 
published on this subject. Mr. 
Medford, indeed, has favoured the 
public with another, very nearly 
coeval in point of printing, under the 
title of ‘* Observations on European 
Courts, and Outlines of their Poli- 
tics ;” but it is of inferior merit, 
though containing a variety of ey 
and liberal sentiments. 

The question of the policy or im- 
policy, justice or injustice of the late 
attack upon Denmark, has scarcely 
been opened within the period of 
tune to which we are limited, It 


* 


has been strongly combated by se- 
veral anonyinous authors, and espe- 
cially the writer of ‘‘ Remarks on 
the Injustice and Impolicy of our At- 
tack, &c."’ but as we shall be com- 
pelied to return to the same subject 
in Our next retrospect, and to exa- 
mine the public opinion more at 
large, we shall defer all further con- 
sideration of it for the present. 

The subject of Catholic emanci- 
pation has been compounded, re- 
compounded, digested and _ strained 
off by such a variety of hands, 
that it is impossible even to no- 
tice the whole of them. Of the 
chief pamphlets that have appear- 
ed in its favour, are, “ ‘l'wo Letters 
on the Subject ot the Catholics to 
my brother Abraham, who lives in 
the Country. By Peter Plymley, 
Ksq.” A mixture of humour and 
argument, with which the Catholics 
themselves were so much pleased, 
that Squire Plymley soon afterwards 
thought he might venture upon the 
publication ot ‘¢ Three more Letters 
on the Subject of the Catholics to 
my brother Abraham ;” in which we 


perceive the mistaken tenets of 


brother Abraham attacked by the 
same weapons, and with equal suc. 
cess. ‘£An Essay on the History ‘ 
and Effect of the Coronation Oath 
By J. J. Dillon, Esq. of Lincoln's 
Inn, barrister at Jaw;”’ which has 
unquestionably the merit of even a 
courtly politeness and = suavity 0} 
manner, in conjunction with muclt 
adroitness of pleading, as well as a 
thorough knowledge of the subject. 
And ‘* an Historical Apology for 
the Irish Catholics. By Willian 
Parnel], Esq.” to whom, however, 
we cannot pay all the compliments 
we have thought ourselves bound to 
pay to'Mr. Dillon, ‘The argument 
is for the most part, that the Ca- 
tholic religion had sunk into torpor 
and inactivity, and that it must have 
continued 
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continued asleep and harmless if 
government had not ‘ roused it 
with the lash:’* and even this inef- 
fective argument is accompanied 
witha virulence of abuse, which can 
injure no party so much as the au- 
thor’s own. 

The chief pamphlets, in opposi- 
tion to the Catholic claims, are Mr. 
Bowles’s “ Strictures on the Mo- 
tions made in last Parliament, re- 
specting the Pledge, &c. in a Letter 
to the Right Hon. Lord Viscount 
Howick :” written in the author’s 
usual style, and evincing great indig- 
nation at his Lordship’s conduct, 
‘<The Patriot King; by a Foe to 
Bigotry: written with more or 
less asperity than the preceding, but 
at the same time with less know- 
ledge of the subject. ‘‘ Remarks 
on the Dangers which threaten the 
Established Religion : in a Letter 
tothe Right Hon. Spencer Perce- 
val, &c. By Edward Pearson, B. D.” 
There is too much of mystery and 
perplexity in this composition, 
notwithstanding the author's good 
intentions, and excellent  re- 
marks. It discovers a strange con- 
texture of brain, not to be able to 
defend the conduct of government 
concerning the Catholics without at- 
tacking the whole host of Metho- 
dists and Evangelizers at the same 
time.  Letterto the Right Hon. 
Viscount Howick, on the subject 
of the Catholic Bull. By the au- 
thor of ‘* Unity the Bond of Peace.” 
‘© A Second Letter to ditto by ditto.” 
Upon the whole, however, in the 
course of the controversy, as main- 
tained through the current year, we 
perceive but little novelty, or origi- 
nality, or interest, whether on the 
one side or the other, compared with 
what has already been offered to us. 
The question is absolutely torn to 
tatters as to all scholastic disputa- 
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tion : it may, nevertheless, be kepy 
up as a political foot-ball. 

In the department of law we haye 
to notice, * Remarks critical and 
miscellaneous on the Commentaries 
of Sir James Blackstone. By James 
Sedgewick, Esq. Barrister at Law,” 
of which a new edition has been 
published, and which have possessed 
much popularity, as well from their 
intrinsic excellence and spirit, though 
hostile to several of Judge Black. 
stone’s most prominent opinions, 
as trom the warm eulogium passed 
upon them by the late Lord Ken. 
yon. Mr. W. H. Rowe, of Lin. 
coln's-Inn, has replied to these in 
** A Vindication of the Commenta, 
ries of Sir W. Blackstone ;” but we 
do not think the fame of the writer 
of the ** Remarks” will totter on this 
account. ** A Series of Original Pre- 
cedents in Conveyancing, &c. By 
Charles Barton, Esq.” Useful and 
perspicuous. ‘‘ A Treatise on the 
Law, relative to Contracts and 
Agreements not under Seal. By 
Samuel Comyn, Esq. 2 vols. Svo.” 
A treatise drawn up with much 
judgment, fidelity and accuracy, 
with ample and correct references 
* The Law of Shipping and Navi- 
gation, from the Time of Edward 
III. to the end of the year 1800, By 
John Reeves, Esq.” a work origin- 
ally composed for the use of the 
Committee of Privy Council ; and 
fully calculated to communicate the 
information it proposes. 

The present tone and temper of 
the public mind is not peculiarly 
propitious to subjects of a strictly 
ethical or moral character. Yet we 
have received two or three, that we 
lament we have not space to pay 
sufficient attention to: unfortunately 
for us! these are, for the most part, 
the compositions of writers who will 


never more adorn or instruct the 
world 
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world by new productions. We 
allude chiefly to the late Preben- 
dary Gilpin's “‘ Dialogues on Vari- 
ous Subjects,” which are beyond our 
praise, and ought to be in the hands 


of every young man of taste: and 
Mrs. Chapone’s ‘ Posthumous 
Works,” filled with elegance, 
amusement, and all the attraction: 
of goodness and truth. 








CHAPTER IV. 


LITERATURE AND POLITE ARTS. 


Containing the Transactions of Literary Societies, Biography, Antiquities, 
Philology, Classics, Poetry, Drama, Novels, Tales, and Romances. 


S usual, we shall commence 

this part of our annual retro- 

spect withthe ‘* Philosophical Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, for the year 1807.” Of these, 
however, we have at this moment 
received only the first part, a work 
of less magnitude than common, yet 
offering us several papers of highly 
curious and interesting results. ‘The 
volume commences with Mr. Da- 
vy's Bakerian lecture ‘‘ On some 
Chemical Agents of Electricity,”’ 
in the course of which he has clearly 
ascertained, that the acid and the 
alkali for some time discovered to 
be produced at the ends of the op- 
posite wires, connected with the ex- 
tremities of the Voltaic pile or 
trough, are obtained from a decom- 
position of some part of the appa- 
Patus employed. Considering the 
effect produced on glass, he conjec- 
tured that bodies which are gene- 
Fally regarded as insoluble in water, 
might be transmitted through this 
fluid by means of the Galvanic ac- 
tion; which, upon experiment, was 
actually found to be the case with 
the sulphat of lime, the sulphat of 
trontian, and other similar sub- 
stances, the earth becoming attached 
to the negative, and the acid to the 


* 


positive wire. From which, and 
other auxiliary facts, Mr. Davy de- 
duces the following proposition : 
*« that hydrogen, the alkaline sub- 
stances, the metals and certain me- 
tallic oxyds are attracted by nega- 
tively electrified metallic surfaces, 
and repelled by positively electrified 
metallic surfaces ; and contrariwise, 
that oxygen and acid substances are 
attracted by positively electrified 
surfaces, and repelled by negatively 
electrified metallic surtaces; and 
that these attractive and repulsive 
forces are sufficiently energetic to 
destroy or suspend the usual ope- 
ration of elective affinity.” In pur- 
suing these experiments, however, 
our ingenious and prying philoso- 
pher was led to new ideas relative 
to the conuection which subsists be- 
tween the electrical energies ot bo- 
dies, and their chemical affinities ; 
to suppose that bodies that unite 
chemically are in opposite states of 
electricity, and that their athnity 
for each other will be destroyed or 
altered by any alteration in their 
electricity, as was observed in. the 
experiments above: whence we 
may deduce the basis of a new 
theory of chemical atfinity, as de- 
pending-on the attraction which dit- 
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ferent particles of matter possess 
for each other, when they are in 
opposite states of electricity; an 
idea on which we cannot at present 
rely with implicit confidence, but 
which may be substantiated by sub- 
sequent facts, and is at least found 
to coincide with the laws of affinity, 
as developed by modern chemists. | 

1. ‘An Account of two Chil- 
dren born with cataracts in their 
eyes, to show that their sight was 
obscured in very different degrees ; 
with experiments, to determine the 
proportiohal knowledge of objects 
acquired by them immediately after 
the cataracts were removed. By 
Everard Home, esq. IRS.” It 
was well conjectured by Mr. Che- 
selden, trom observations in his own 
extensive practice, that vision alone, 
unassisted by the touch, gives no 
idea of the figure of objects and 
their distances trom the eye—a con- 
jecture in perfect consonance with 
one of the express dogmas of the 
epicurean theory of colours, which 
is perfeetly in unison with the mo- 
dern theory, and may be found de- 
tailed with great beauty and at full 
length in Lucretius. Mr. Ware, 
however, from a fact that occurred 
to himself, formed a ditleremt con- 
jecture, and published it in the $o- 
ciety’s ‘Transactions for 1801. ‘The 
paper before us is intended to re- 
eoncile these opposite results, or 
rather to shew by what means Mr. 
Ware was led to his conclusion tn 
opposition to the general truth and 
accuracy of Mr. Cheselden’s re- 
marks. 

2. ‘* Observations on the struc- 
ture of diflerent Cavities which con- 
stitute the Stomach of the Whale, 
compared with those of ruminating 
Animals, with a view to ascertain 
the Structure of the digestive Or- 
gan. By tie Same.” ‘The species 


examined was, the delphinus delphis 
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of Linnéus, or bottle-nose whale of 
our own countrymen. This animal 
has four cavities: Mr. Hunter, 
from an examination he had an Op- 
portunity of making, suspected that 
the digestive process was conducted 
in the second; Mr. Home, in the 
present paper, endeavours to prove 
that it takes place in the fourth. 

3. © On the formation of the 
Bark of Trees, in a Letter from T. 
A. Knight, Esq. F.R.S. to the Pre. 
sident.” Mr, Knight, in this paper, 
seems to believe, that the new bark 
is prodticed from the old, by the 
exudation of a fluid which forms a 
cellular substance to be afterwards 
converted into such bark. It is 
enough for us toobserve, that this can- 
not be the case universally, for that 
the potentilla8 and some of the plane 
trees exfoliate their bark annually, 
as the grasshopper or spider exfoli- 
ates his cuticle, and has nevértheless 
anew bark produced very shortly 
after each exfoliation. It is athirm- 
ed by Mr. Good in his ingenious 
oration lately delivered before the 
Medical Society of London, to be 
annually tormed or increased from 
the outer layer of the liber or inner 
bark, as the alburnum or sott wood 
is annually also from the inner layer. 
As Mr. Knight proposes to con- 
tinue this enquiry, we cannot do 
better than recommend his perusal 
of this curious paper, the very sub- 
ject of which is ‘* the general struc- 
ture and physiology of plants, com- 
pared with those of animals.” ‘The 
recent publication of this oration 
prevents us from noticing it in this 
years list, but we shali necessarily 
return to it in our catalogue for the 
ensuing year. 

4. “On the Precession of the 
Equinoxes. By the rev. Abraham 
Rocertson, M.A. F_R.S. &c. 5. An 
Investigation of the General ‘Jerm 


of an important Series in the Inver 
' Method 
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Method of finite Differences. By 
the Rev. Johu Brinkley, D.D. F.R.S 
&c.”’ Both these articles are inca- 
pable of abridgment. The first is 
designed to point out the chief the- 
ories that have been advanced an 
the subject of the precession, since 
the error of Newton has been fully 
ascertained, and arranges them into 
various heads, according to the ex- 
press cause of their failure. ‘The 
author makes a few original obser- 
vations with a view of founding a 
new theory: but the subject is sell 
open to other hypotheses. “The iat- 
ter paper is stul more recondile, 
more accurately written, and, in 
in our opinion, entitled to a closer 
study. 

‘* Transactions of the Society in- 
stituted at London for “the Encou- 
ragement of Arts, Manufactures, 
andCommerce, Vol. NNIV.") Many 
of the papers in the velume betore 
us are highly useful and interesting. 
The first, which consists of le ters 
from J. C. Curwen, Esq. M. P. 
Workington-hall, Cumberland, is 
peculiarly of this kind: its subject 
ig the culture of carrots, their value 
as a food tor cattle, aud an improved 
drill horse-hoe. 
wrowing carrots here pursued, the 
crop proved very productive, and 
there is an attested statement, that 
no smaller saving of oats than titty- 
eight Winchester bushels per week, 
was obtained by the use of carrots 
upon the toed of seventy-six horses. 
RK. Phillips, Esq. of ‘Tyn-y-Rhos, 
near Oswestry, has produced an ex- 
cellent paper ‘* Ou the Iniprove- 
ment of Waste Lands;" by th» plan 
recommended, he, recovered ninety 
acres from a state of waste; and as 
he is extending his exertions, lie 
expresses a hope, should he live an- 
other year and enjoy his usual health, 
ut seeing 148 acres, which very 
fately were almost entirely unpro- 
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ductive, covered with rich harvests, 
and adorned with thriving planta- 
tions. May he live many years 
and may every year add an equal 
harvest to his dese rts! Under the 
head chemistry, we have a paper 
fram Mr. Charles Wilson, contain- 
ing the specification of a composi 
tion for curing damp walls, ~vhicl 
is a mixture of tar, kitchen-grease, 
sluked lime and powdered glass. 
Where the dampness proceeds tro 
soft oozy bricks, or walls porous fron 
similar causes, it is probable it may be 
used with goodeitect. It is to be laid 
on in the consistence os thin plaster, 
and immediately on being mixed. 
Jn the section of manufactures, we 
cannot avoid noticing that Mr, 
Austin, Glasgow, has given an 
account ef a loom to be worked by 
steam or Water, Which is well worth 
attending to. The loom is reperied 
to work with regularity as well as 
dispatch; to stop w hen a thread 
breaks, and to save more than one 
halt che ordinary price of workman 
ship. Mr. J. hkobertson, of St. 
Ni Wy’s \\ ind, Pdinbur 


th, lias also, 


= the sane .s CLIOd, Dr po sed a plat 
A Loom for weavin y Fishing 
nets.’ ‘Lis is il cle wder tum that 


has been long before the public, and 
that cannot tail of proving highly 
beneficial to our public fisheries. Iu 
the class of mechanics, one of the 
Most important papers is the account 
of Dr. Cogan’s “ Drag tor raising 
the bodies of peryons who Liuve 
sunk under water: the chief ob 
yect of which is, to lay hold of dbo» 
dies whether clothed or waked 
which have sunk uoder water, and 
to raise them up without laceration. 
It seems well calculated to auswer 
this purpose, and the inventor bag 
been rewarded with a gold niedal, 
Mr. Trotter, ot Soho square, has 
given an account of what is appa 
rently @ very valuable curvilinear 


Sa 
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saw, but which cannot be explained 
withont the plate: and, in the sec- 
tion of colonies and trade, we find 
with much satisfaction a continu- 
ation of the valuable communica- 
tions of the ingenious Dr. Rox- 
burgh, and especially of his ‘ Ob- 
servations on the Culture, Proper- 


ties, and Comparative Strength of 


Hemp and other vegetable Fibres, 
the Growth of the East Indies ;” 
the former part of which was pub- 
Jished in Vol. xxii. of the Society's 
‘Transactions. He has exhibited ‘in 
2 tabular form the name of twenty- 
eivht plants which afford a fibrous 
substance, capable of being employe 
‘ed as hemp: of all which planis, 
Dr. R. particularly recommends the 
cultivation of the palm called ejoo 
inthe Kast Indies; and to enforce 
his advice, he has sent specimens of 
its vegetable fibres, not only to the 
‘society before us, but to the mu- 
seum of the East India Company, 
vemarking, that ‘* the cultivation of 
this beautiful, stately, and very use- 
¥ul palm may, I think, with the 
Prospect of great advantoge, be en- 
‘couraged in the East Indies. Fer, 
besides the above-mentioned fibres, 
which are in high estimation tor 
thick cordage and cables in India, 
this palm furnishes sugar, and 
ebounds, probably more than any 
‘other, in wine, which, in its recent 
State, is a pleasant and wholesome 
‘beverage, and is also converted by 
‘the Malays into ardent spirits; and 
when the tree arrives at maturity, 
the pith of it is one of the varieties 
of sago-meal used by the peeple in 
their diet.” Dr. Roxburgh has also 
presented the society with a speci- 
men of a vegetable substance that 
has a prospect of being of very consi- 
éerable consequence if more exten- 
sively cultivated, though but little 
known in Europe at present. “ I 
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have the pleasure,” says he, “ of 
sending you also a specimen of 4 
most curious light vegetable sub. 
stance, the spreading stems of the 
acschynomena aspera, a water-plant, 
called by the Hindus and Benga- 
lese soluh and foul solah. It isem- 
ployed by them for a variety of pur- 
poses, such as floats for fishing-nets, 
artificial flowers, &e. Might it not 
be advantageously employed,” con- 
tinues he, ‘* instead of cork, ig 
making jackets to swim with, and 
in life-beats, &c. At all events, 
the bare circumstance of making 
known the existence of such a plant, 
and the place in which it flourishes, 
will, Tam persuaded, be acceptable 
information.” 

We have neither received the 
transactions for the year of the 
Royal Irish Academy, nor of the 
American Philosophical Society; 
and are hence compelled to defer 
entering upon both, till our next 
retrospect. 

In biography, the year has been 
rich. We shall commence our list 
in this department with Mr. Bar- 
row's ‘* Life and Writings of Earl 
Macartney.” It is written with the 
biographer’s general spirit and 
amenity of style: the lite is busy 
and important, and discloses to usa 
statesman equally able and uncor- 
rupt. But we need not enlarge 
upon it, as our readers will be able 
to judge sufficiently for themselves, 
from the ample specimens we have 
given in a preceding department. 

We may plead the same motive 
for brevity in our account of Lord 
Voodhouse’s ‘* Memoirs of the 
Lite and Writings of the hon. Henry 
Home of Kames,” from which also 
we have made extensive extracts 
the same section of our register, 
From these it will be seen, that 


Lord Kames has been peculiarly for- 
tunate 
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tunate in his biographer, than whom 
there is not perhaps a person exist- 
ing so well quafitied to delineate his 
character, and to present the world 
with a philosophical and critical 
analysis of his various, and in many 
respects, his interesting labours. 
Lord Kames was a shrewd lawyer, 
an enlightened philosopher, a sound 
political economist, @nd a judicious 
critic: and, to give his biography asit 
deserved to be given, andas it is here 
given, demanded a general know- 
ledge of the moral and political cha- 
racter of the times in which he flou- 
rished, and especially of the progress 
of the literature, arts, manuers, and 
general improvement of Scotland 
during the greater part yf the eigh- 


teenth century. 
‘‘Memoirs of the Life of Mrs. 


Eliza Carter, with a new edition of 


her Poems, some of which have 
never appeared before, &c. By the 
Rev. Montague Pennington, M.A. 
Viear of Northbourn, Kent, 4to.’’ 
Mrs. Carter's character for learning 


ata period when female authors of 


every kind were far less common than 
at present, her connection with many 
of the most distinguished literates of 
the age, the long period which her 
life embraces, and the numerous 
virtues it disclosed, are suihcent 
reasons for collecting and publish- 
ing these memoirs. Yet upon the 
whole, they. are ill-written; they 
display a strange want of taste in the 
selection of the letters, and possess 
less interest than any subject pre- 
tending to the length they possess, 
in this bulky quarto, ought ever to 
possess. Many of Mrs. Carter's 
letters were written half a century 
avo, and are dated from Brussels 
und Amsterdam, both which cities 
becanie antiquated, and fell into ob- 
livion before her own death, and 


are totally destitute of all power of 


attraction in the present day. ‘These 
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letters, moreover, seldom contain a 
single remark that is new, profound, 
or wonderful; they are, however, 
occasionally sprightly , and shew that 
the grave translator of Epictetus 
could‘on particular occasions unbend 
from the severity of her ethics, and 
tritle in as easy and pleasant a man- 
ner as the more volatile and less 
learned of her sex. ‘Lhe following 
anecdote shall suffice as an exam- 
ple: * The Count de Mhandher- 
shield Bhlaywnktrethimwn is another 
of our great personages, and a sove- 
reign prince. He and Madame la 
Comtesse dined at the bishop of 
Augsburg’s; they were attended 
by two figures which, as far. as J 
could guess by their motions, are of 
the human species; but there not 
being any telescopes in the room, 
it was impossible for me to see their 
heads. Mrs. conjectures, that 
this pair of colossusses must be very 
useful to see the dishes on a table 
whenever the Compte de Mhand- 
hershield Bhlaywnkhethimwn hap- 
pens to have a boiled leviathan at 
top, and a roasted behemoth at 
bottom.” After having survived 
most of her contemporaries and the 
friends of her youth, and attained 
the advanced age of eighty-eight, 
the subject of these memoirs died in 

Clarges-street, Keb. 19, 18006, 
‘‘Memoirs of John Lord de 
Joineville, Grand 
Champagne. Written by Himself. 
Translated by Thomas Johnes, Esq. 
with Notes and Dissertations, 2 
vols. 4to.”” The sire de Joinville 
was an emintaot French statesman, 
who flourished about the latter end 
of the thirteenth century, and was 
descended from one of the noblest 
and nvost ancient families of Cham- 
pagne. He was attached from 
early life to the count of Thibaud, 
king of Navarre and count of Cham- 
pagne, was in possession of all the 
Aa knowledge 
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knowledge of the age, and one of 
the most enlightened politicians of 


his contemporaries. His society 
being courted on account of his ta- 
mily connections and personal qua- 
lities, ke accompanied Louis EX. in 
all his expeditions, excepting that 
to ‘Tunis, which he declined from a 
foresight of its unfortunate termina- 
ton. The familiarity with which 
St. Louis honoured him, gave him 
an opportunity of tracing the links 
of every event in his reign; and 
the candour and simplicity of the 
recital of these events which he has 
lett vs, aflord strong proots of his 
exactness. These memoirs, finished 
im 1300, and published after the 
death of Philip the Fair, have not 
only been esteemed one of the 
inost valuable monuments of French 
history, but are peculiarly interest- 
mg to Englishmen; as they contain 
a Variety of particulars relating to 
the Holy Land, at a short period 
atter it was partly occupied by the 
English forces, together with occa- 
sional aneedotes of Richard the 
First, whose valour is not a mere 
national tradition; for, (says M. 
de Joinville, ‘* this Kichard, king 
of England, performed such deeds 
of prowess when he was in the 
Holy Land, that the Saracens, on 
seeing their horses frightened at a 
shadow or a bush, cried out to 
them, ‘* What! dost thou think king 
Richard is there?” This they were 
accustomed to say from the many 
and many times he had conquered 
and vanquished them. In like man- 
ner, When the children of the Turks 
or Saracens cried, their mothers 
said to them, “ Hush! hush! or I 
will bring king Richard of England 
to you: and from the fright these 
words caused, they were instantly 
quiet.” ‘To the contents of the se- 
cond volume, we have some objec- 
tion ; its chietly occupied with the 
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dissertations of Du Cange, in iljys. 
tration of Joinville, amounting in 
umber to no Jess than twenty- 
seven. These might certainly have 
been much abridged, and their ye. 
lue would have been increased by 
their reduction. Thev are succeeded 
by ** Extracts from such Arabian 
MSS. as speak of historical events 
relative to the reign of St. Louis ;” 
some ‘* Explanations relative to the 
old Man of the Mountain ;” anda 
*€ ‘Translation of M. Falconett’s 
two Dissertations on the Assassins, 
a people of Asia, whom he govern- 
ed.” The work is also accompanied 
by a porrait of the Lord de Join- 
ville, froin his monument ; a map 
of the croisade of St. Louis in Egypt 
and Palestine ; a map of the Delta, 
explanatory of the expedition; a 
view of the town and castle of Join- 
ville ; and amap of Syria and Pa- 
lestine from D'Anville. ‘The trans- 
lator has been engaged in a valuable 
laboar, which he has satisfactorily 
executed, and for which we beg him 
to accept our sincere thanks. 

“ The Life of Thuanus, with 
some account of his Writings, and 
a 'l'ranslation of the Preface to his 
History. By the Rev. J. Collinson, 
A.M. of Queen's College, Oxford, 
Svo.” There is so little incident 
and change of scene in the life of 
Thuanus, that we are surprised that 
his biography, published by himseit 
in the third person, could even at 
that period have excited much at- 
tention; and we can only resolve 
the fact, that it did excite attentios 
by the fact of equal notoriety, that 
Thuanus was peculiarly characte- 
rised by his political and his religious 
opinions. At this day, however, 
when nobody but the recluse stu 
dies his history, few people besides 
the dealers in old books hear of his 
name, and not a soul can be in- 


terested in his personal disputes ; a 
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are doubly astonished that it should 
seem good to any gentleman of 
taste or talents, to dig up his moul- 
dering remains from the grave of 
antiquity, and once more refit and 
re-introduce them into the world. 
The following seems to be the only 
apology that Mr. Collinson could 
muster up on the occasion: ‘ Our 
author's character bears consider- 
able resembljance in many points, 
to that of Lord Clarendon, and there 
isa remarkable coincidence in many 
leading circumstances of their lives. 
ach was born of a good family, 
and raised himself by merit to a 
station of the highest dignity in the 
legal profession; each was the ob- 
ject of his widowed mother's partial 
affection, and indebted to her boun- 
for an early establishment in 
life. Both, in tempestuous times, 
were firm adherents to the crown, 
and confidential ministers to two 
sovereigns; both experienced an 
unjust reverse of favour, and were 
exposed to the aspersions and ridi- 
cule of dissipated and licentious 
courts. Lastly, each composed a 
history of his own times, in a style 
of singular candour and modcra- 
tion.” But Clarendon was an En- 
glishman; his history is peculiarly 
English history; his #ra was far 
busier and more eventful: and, to 
Englishmen, these few casual re- 
seinblances will ofter, we are afraid, 
but very little inducement to a pe- 
rusal of the foreign, obsolete, and 
monotonous life of Thuanus. 

‘‘“An Account of the Life and 
Writings of Hugh Blair, D. D. 
F.R.S.E. one of the Ministers of 
the High Church, &c. By the late 
John Hill, LL.D. &c.” In this 
title, there is something peculiarly 
melancholy : the bistorian has since 
joined his deceased friend, and the 
biographer requires equally to be 
biographised. Dr, Blais was aman 


of taste and cultivated mind: yet 
it is truly extraordinary, that his 
sermons, which obtained for him by 
far the higher portion of his repu- 
tation, are now fast sinking into 
oblivion; while his exertions in po- 
lite criticism, and especially his cri- 
tique upon the poems of Ossian, 
after having lost no small measure 
of public estimation, are re- -ascend- 
ing into publie favour, and will 
probably long preserve his memory 
in the public mind. The incidents in 
the life of Dr. Blair are but little 
varied: and were it not for the critical 
observations introduced into the vo- 
lume before us upon his style and 
writing, it would be reduced to a 
few pages. Many of these criti- 
cisms have merit: but having in a 
prior part of our Register offered 
ample extracts from the work, we 
may well be excused from adding 
any additional observations at pre- 
sent, 

« Account of the Life and Writs 
ings of David Hume, Esq. By 
Thomas Edward Ritchie, §8vo." 
From some cause or other, Scotland 
has been peculiarly lavish of biogra- 
phies in thecourse of the current year; 
and our readers will find, that by far 
the greater number of those we are 
called upon to notice are from thig 
quarter. ‘The narrative part of the 
lite before us, like that of Thtanus 
by Mr. Collinson, is chiefly drawn 
from the auto-biography of the per- 
son pourtrayed; in the case before 
us, from Mr. Hume's memoir, en- 
titled, ‘‘ My own Life.” The rest 
is chiefly criticism upon Mr. Hume's 
writings, elucidations of his opini- 
ous, or republications of several of 
his printed papers; much of which 
might have been spared without loss 
to the public. We have given a 
general summary of his life in an 
anterior department, and have added 
to it Rousseau’s very curious and 
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extravagant dispute with him, as 
well becausé of its singularity, as 
that it is hot easy to be met with 
elsewhere. 

** Nemoirs of the Life of the 
Great Condé, written by his Se- 
rene Highness Louis Joseph de 
Bourbon, Prince de Condé. ‘Trans- 
Jated by Fanny Holcroft, 8vo."" We 
are informed, that the original of 
this volume was written by his 
Higliness the Prince de Condé in 
his youth, and that it uever, per- 
haps, would have seen the light, 
had not the revolutionary depreda- 
tors taken the manuscripts from the 
chateau of Chantilly, where it had 
been deposited in privacy by the 
modesty of the author. His high- 
ness, it is added, intended it only 
for the instruction of his family ; 
and he was not less surprised 
than displeased at finding it was 
published. The first copy received 
in London was shewn to him; upen 
which be recognised and acknow- 
ledged the work, excepting the 
changes and additions which the 
Parisian editor has thought proper to 
make, and which are sutficicntly de- 
noted by the difference of the style. 
We have now seen the orieinal, and 
ean vouch for the truth of this asser- 
tion: it had indeed from the first 
the appearance of a correctaverment, 
The lite is drawn up with a simplicity 
and spirit that would do honour, we 
will not say to the pen of a prince, 
dut tothe pen of a master; and the 
translator has executed her task with 
credit. 

‘« Lives of British Statesmen. By 
John Macdiormid, Esq. 4to." Here 
too, asin the article of Dr. Blair's 
lite, we have to lament over the loss 
of the historian ; to observe that he 


himself has joined the dust of those 
he has commemorated, and that the 
biographer requires equally to be bio- 
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stance, be allowed to indulge in g 
double degree of sorrow: for we 
personally knew, and had a friend- 
ship for the writer, a young man, 
a man of merit, and a man of mo. 
desty; to whose pen the world 
nas been indelyed for several prior 
publications in no small degree dis- 
tinguished by acuteness of judgment, 
and logical precision of argument; 
we allude particularly to his ‘ In- 
quiry into the System of National 
Detence in Great Britain,” and his 
‘¢ Inquiry into the Principles of Sub. 
ordination ;" both of which we 
duly noticed as they appeared before 
the public. It only remains for us 
at present to observe, that the voe 
lume before us contains very excel- 
lent summaries of the lives of Sir 
Thomas Moore, William Cecil 
Lord Burleigh, ‘Thomas Wentworth 
Karl of Strattord, Edward Hyde Earl 
of Clarendon ; that they are so well 
selected, that the public history of 
the biography of the one seldom 
recurs in that of another, that the 
authorities referred to are of the 
most approved character, and that 
the style is animated and correct, 
We lament, on the score of the pub- 
lic, that a writer with so good a 
head and heart, and so full a pros- 
pect of many years of health and 
enjoyment, did not live to add other 
volumes to the present. 

rom the records of men we pro- 
ceed to the records of things; from 
creat and illustrious names to great 
and illustrious designs ; and shall 
epen our archaiological compart 
ment with Mr. J. ‘TP. Smith's very 
costly and sumptuous ‘ Antiquities 
of Westminster, the Old Palace, St. 
Stephen’s Chapel, &c. Ato. PP: 270, 
price Six Guineas.” Within the 
rauge of this beautiful and splendid 
work, we meet with no less than 
two hundred and forty-six engrav- 


ings of topographical objects, of 
which 
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which one handred and twenty-two 
are no longer in existence. We 
shall explain this paradox by stating, 
that on the alteration which was 
lately made in the House of Com- 
mons, with a view of rendering it 
large enough to admit the members 
elected by Ireland upon the epoch 
of the union, it was discovered, as 
soon as the wainscoting was re- 
moved, that the whole inside of the 
walls of the building had been ori- 
ginally painted with single figures 
and historical subjects; and that 
many of these were even then in 
a state so little imperfect as to ad- 
mit of their being copied and en- 
graven. In consequence of which, 
Mr. Smith, having procured permis- 
sion for this purpose, obtained accu- 
rate drawings from them ou the 
spot; and trom these drawings 
many of the plates now presented 
have been copied with fidelity and 
exactness. We cannot but regard 


this volume as a national work of 


high value; nor ought we to neg- 
lect to observe, that the very ingeni 
ous and accomplished artist has the 
additional merit of having enlivened 
his engravings by a typographical 
description of real interest and ex- 
cellence, richly interspersed with 
anecdotes of much curiosity and 
amusement. : 


«Twelve perspective Views of 
the exterior and interior parts of 


the Metropolical Church of Canter- 
bury, accompanied by two ichno- 
graphic plates, and an_ I fistorical 
Account. By Charles Wild, folio, 
3l. 3s. plain, or 5/. 5s. coloured.” 
This, as a first essay, is highly credi- 
table to a young artist. It contains 
two very elaborate plans, distin- 
guishing the stations trom which 
the perspectives are taken, and the 
actual measurements of the length 
and breadth of all the component 


parts and tracings of the groined 
arches, with five exterior and seve 
interior Views in aquatinta; to which 
is annexed, an ample explanatory 
table. The whole is enriched with 
an abridged and weil-selected_his- 
tory of the venerable structare 
which is the subject of the work, 
The parts chosen for the plates 
are, 1. Lhe south-west view ot the 
cathedral: 2. The nave: 3. Part 
the western transept: 4. ‘The mar- 
tyrdom, or northern division of the 
transept, being the spot on which 
Becket was assassinated: 5. The 
cloisters: 6. The choir: 7. West- 
ern part of the south aisle: 8. Haste 
ern part of the same: Q, Hastern 
transept: 10. Baptistry: 1). Tre 
nity chapel: 12. kxterior of Beck- 
ett's crown. 

‘« Antiquities, Historical, Archi- 
tectural, Chorographical, and Itine- 
rary, in Nottinghamshire and_ the 
adjacent Counties, &c. By Wil- 
liam Dickinson, Esq. In four parts. 
Part I. Il. and ILL. separate, 4to. 
Price 15s. each. ‘This work, which 
yet requires the fourth part to com- 
plete it, has been in a state of pro- 
gressive publication from the year 
1801. In its scope it comprises the 
histories of Southwell and the Ad 
Ponten ot the Romans, and of New- 
ark, their Sidnacester, spots as de- 
serving the notice of the antiquary 
as any in the island. ‘The author 
discovers himself to be a man of 
reading, and recondite archaiologi- 
cal erudition ; the engravings intro- 
duced are numerous, the subjects 
well selected, and the execution 
neat. 

‘* Caledonia; or an account his- 
torical and topographical, of North 
Britain, from the most ancient to 
the present times; with a Dictionary 
of Plates, chorographical and philo- 
logical. In four volumes, Vol. I, 
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By George Chaimers, F.R.S. and 
B.A. 4to. Price 31. 36." This is an 
elaborate undertaking, commenced 
hy a gentleman who has given suf- 
ficient proof, that he is not in the 
habit of being dismayed by little 
difficulties, or of turning aside from 
a question because it is intricate and 
perplexed. As the first volume 
alone, however, is at present before 
us, we shall merely proceed to state 
its Conténts, reserving our opinion of 
the general merit of the work till it 
has advanced to a conclusion. This 
volume is divided into four books : 
The first relates to the Roman pe- 
riod; the second to the Pictish; 
the third to the Scottish; and the 
fourth to the Scoto-Saxon. 

We proceed to the department of 
philology, and shall open it with no- 
vicing the late Professor Barrow's 
** Lectures on Belles Lettres and 
Logic, 2 vols. 8vo.” These lectures 
constitute the course that, for twen- 
ty-hye years, was read to the Uni- 
versity of &t. Andrews. ‘The lec- 
tures on belles lettres are divided 
into three parts: 1. language and 
style; 2. eloquence or public speak- 
ing; 3. Compositions in prose and 
verse. The subject of logic has a 
division somewhat similar; and its 
sections are, 1.On ideas: 2. On 
propositions: 3. On _ reasoning. 
There is great merit in this work, 
though it abounds with inaccuracies 
of expression, at many of which we 
are truly astonished, and affects to 
keep christianity and revealed re- 
ligion by far too much in the back- 
ground. The author, on all occa- 
sions, thinks for himself; his ar- 
rangement and his language are 
unijormly his own; and he seems 
to admit nothing that he borrows 
without having first sifted it, and 
minutely examined its foundation. 
He is perpetually disclosing judici- 
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ous and profound views of life, and 
exhibits himself as a man who has 
read books, and marked the inter. 
course of the world with a philo- 
sophic eye. 
** Richardi Bentleii et doctoram 
virorum, epistol#, partim mutuz, 
Accedit Richardi Daweii ad Joan. 
nem Taylorum epistola singularis, 
4to.” ‘* Letters of Richard Bent. 
ley, and Men of Learning, partly 
reciprocal, ‘To which is added, Aa 
individual Letter from Mr. Richard 
Dawes to Dr. John Taylor.” ‘This 
magnificent volume is indeed a rich 
nd luxuriant treat to the philolo- 
gist; it is published at the sole ex- 
pence of Dr. Charles Burney ; but 
we are not at present acquainted 
with the meaas by which the M.S.S, 
found their way iuato his passession, 
We are informed, however, by a 
notice affixed to the blank leaf at 
the beginning of the volume, that 
we may soon expect an additional 
volume of notes and indexes, The 
work, curious as it is, is not to be 
purchased; we shall hence enter 
more particularly into its contents. 
It comprises eighty-four letters. Ot 
hese, ten are from Bentley to Gra- 
vius ; thirty-one from Grevius to 
Bentley ; two from Burman to Bent- 
ley; eleven from Bentley to Dr. 
Bernard; nine from Bernard ia 
reply ; one from Le Clerc to Bent- 
ley; one from the latter to the 
former ; one from Bentley to: Dr. 
Davies; one from Bentley to Mr. 
Gacon; one from Bentley to M, 
Kiel; two from Bentley to Dr. 
Wake, archbishop of Canterbury; 
three from Bentley tt ——— 
(persons not named) ; one from 
Bentley to La Crore, the librarian at 
Berlin ; two from Bentley to Dr. 
Richard Mead; one from Bentley 
to his brother James; one from 


: _§. Clark ; one from 
Bentley to Dr. §. Clark ; Bentley 
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Bentley to John James Wetstein ; 
one from Bentley to Sir Hans 
Sloane ; two from Bentley to Hem- 
sterhuis; one from M. Cappel to 
Grevius; and one from Mr. R. 
Dawes to Dr. Taylor. Nineteen 
only are in English: the rest are in 
Latin. The Jette 2+ from Mr. R. 
Dawes to Dr. Taylor, inserted in 
the appendix, is designed to contro- 
vert the opinion of the latter, that 
the ancient Greeks expressed El 
by the single vowel E.  ‘Lhis sump- 
tuous volume i is embellished by por- 
traits of Dr. Bentley and Grevius, 
and with facsimilies of their hand- 
writings. 

‘‘ Specimens of English Prose 
Writers, from the earliest times to 
the close otf the seventeenth cen- 
tury, with sketches biographical 
and literary, including an account 
of books as well as of their authors, 
with occasional criticisms. By 
George Barnett, late of Baliol Col- 
lege, Oxtord. 3 vols. 8vo.” The 
plenitude, and we may say exube- 
rance, of this title, renders it unue- 
cessary tor us to add much to its 
pretensions ; and were we to do so, 
we are afraid it would not be much 
in its favour. ‘The success of the 
compilation called Elegant Extracts 
in Verse, induced the selector to 
follow it up with another compi- 
Jation which he cailed Elegant Ex- 
tracts in Prose. In like manner, 
Mr, Ellis, having long since pub- 


lished successfully his Specimens of 


early English Poets, the writer be- 
fore us has conceived, that to ren- 
der the plan complete, it behoves 
the tribe of book-makers to follow 
it up with similar specimens of 
early English prose-writers, and that 
this mighty undertaking is designed 
for no less a personage than him- 
self. Yet we will venture to afhrm, 
that had there been a proper tri- 
bimal to have examined his qualifi- 


cation antecedently to his having 
engaged in this concern, whatever 
qualification he could have offered 
would have been disputed. There 
can be no difticulty in filling up 
three or even three hundred vo- 
lumes with extracts from all the 
prose writers of this country from 
the earliest times, and anecdotes 
concerning many of them; but the 
difficulty is in bringing to market a 
suthciency of taste, judgment, cri- 
tical acumen,. and characteristic 
knowledge of the common style aud 
manner of the diiterent ages refer- 
red to, so that we may not only 
have to read, but to read to some 
purpose: and these, we are afraid, 
are commodities in which Mr. Bur- 
nett is very seldom a dealer and 
chapman, 

‘* Anecdotes of Literature and 
Scarce Books. By the rev. W. 
Reloe, 8vo, 2 vols.” ‘This, so far 
as it has any resemblance to the pre 
ceding, is by far a work ot more 
taste, judgment, and entertainment. 
The author, in his preface, details 
the motives which led him to its 
compilement; which, in tew words, 
are the ample stores to which he 
had lately access as librarian to the 
British Museum, the collateral ac- 
quaintance he possessed with many 
private libraries and curious manu- 
scripts contained in them, and the 
extensive connection he had hence 
formed with the general republic of 
letters and learned men. The vo- 
lumes contain a very valuable fund 
ot classical, antiquarian, and biblio- 
graphic amusement and instruction, 
‘There is, however, something more 
of egotism than we could have 
wished to have beheld, or than is 
consistent with the virtue of mo 
desty, or the attribute of real merit, 
as they are generally pourtrayed by 
the best ethical writers. In the 
preface, moreover, we mect with a 

pretty 
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pretty strong allusion to the extra- 
ordinary and mysterious transaction, 
which, in its result, deprived the 
compiler of his ofticial situation at 
the Museum; but the particulars 
are not detailed. He assures us, 
however, and we rejoice that he is 
able to do so, that, notwithstanding 
this event, “ of his friends and 
protectors, some of the most emi- 
nent and some of the most estimable 
characters of his country, he has 
not lost one.” 

‘* Fragments of Oriental Lite- 
rature, with an outline of a paint- 
ing On a curious Chinese vase. by 
Stephen Weston, B.D. F.R.S. &e. 
Svo.”” This is an odd miscellany, 
totally destitute of all arrangement ; 
but it nevertheless discovers, taste, 
talent, and genius. ‘There is no- 
thing very curious or instructive in 
the article on the Chinese vase, an 
engraving of which, however, is 
given as a sort of vignette to the 
book. We are next presented with 
Meleager’s beautitul poem on Spring, 
in the original Greek, succeeded by 
two versions of the present writer, 
one in Latin and the other in Eng- 
lish, both of which have the merit 
of being smooth and correct enough, 
but both which also are deficient in 
spirit. We have ten five ayticles 
containing extracts trom Persfan or 
Arabic, or criticisms on these lan- 
guages. We are then transported 
to the Georgics of Virgil, and have 
a conjecture offered to us, and at- 
tempted to be supported, that the 
term Jdumeas iit. 10 was originally 
Jthonaas. We are then hurried 
back to Lran, to discuss a variety of 
Arabic proverbs and sayings, deri- 
vations from Arabic and Per- 
sian poetry.” ‘The next paper is 
“on Cufic Coins,” and the last 
*€ on Abulfeda’s Eeypt.”’ 

**'The Poems of @ssian, in the 
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Original Gaelic, with a literal trance. 
lation into Latin, by the rev. Robert 
Macfarlane, A.M. together with 4 
Dissertation on the Authenticity of 
the Pocins, by Sir John Sinclair, 
Bart. and a ‘Translation from the 
Italian of the Abbé Ceesarotti's Dis. 
sertation on the Controversy re- 
specting the authenticity of Ossian ; 
with Notes and a supplemental 
Essay, by John M*Arthur, LL.D. 
Published under the sanction of the 
Highland Society of London. 3 
vols. 8vo."" ‘This amplitude of title 
may well serve as a table of con- 
tents. It appears, that the High. 
land Society of London is not quite 
satisfied with the decision, or rather 
the want of decision, evinced upon 
the everlasting subject before us by 
the Highland Society of Edinburgh ; 
and thinks, notwithstanding all the 
pains and researches which have 
been taken by the latter, that it is 
abundantly able to prove, that not 
only very long and detached pas- 
sages in the diflerent poems ascrib- 
ed by Macpherson to Ossian, may 
be collected from the mouths ot 
many of the highlanders of the 
present day, as traditionary frag- 
ments of great national antiquity : 
but that the poems, and the whole 
of the poems, in the form and order 
in which they are given by Mac- 
pherson, were actually written by 
Ossian, and that in a style and with 
an energy to which Macpherson’s 
version has scarcely done justice. 
Having given an extract, however, 
upon this subject in a_ preceding 
part of the work, of sofficient 
length and scope to put the reader 
into possession of the general ar- 
gument, we shall only add here, that 
this argument by no means appears 
irfectly satisfactory to ourselves. 
The Italian copy is of no valve 
whatever as a proof, and it st”, 
therefore, 
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therefore, remains to be enquired, 
whetherand by what meansM icpher- 
son obtained possession of the Gaelic 
copy, which he is here asserted to 
have Jeft behind him? Whether 
the aocument be capable of being 
traced to any genuine source, or 
whether it be a second forgery of 
Macpherson’s, and a mere translation 
ot his own English, as his own Eng- 
lish was ushered into the world as a 
translation of the original Gaelic? 
We shall leave this enquiry with 
Mr. Laing, who is thoroughly com- 
petent to its reply. 

‘* Comments on the Commenta- 
tors on Shakespear: with prelimi- 
nary Observations on his Genius and 
Writings: by Henry James Pye, 
Ksq. Svo.” ‘There is here more 
comment than id/ustraiion; the ob- 
servations on the genius and writ- 
ings of the poet comprise only six 
pages and a half, and chiefly discuss 
his frequent breaches of unity, and 
his use of aches as a dissyllable, in 
the manner it has Jately been pro- 
nounced on Covent Garden stage. 
The criticisms that follow, are tor 
the most part very meagre; and 
clearly shew that the field has been 
so often gleaned off, that there is 
now neither wheat nor even chaft 
left for a straggler to be able to put 
his hand upon a single husk. ‘Vhe 
book, however, might at least have 
been printed with fewer typogra- 
phical errors; a greater number we 
have never met with in so small a 
compass. ‘They are a disgrace to the 
British press. lt is said that while 
the work was printing in town, the 
writer was at a distance in the coun- 
try: we should rather, however, 
have reversed the fact in our own 
minds, and have supposed, that 
while the work was printing in the 
country, the author was ata distance 
in town 

** An Essay on the English Lan- 


guage: by J. Odell, M. A.” This 
essay was mended to have been 
printed as an introduction to Mr. 
Boucher's Supplement to Dr. John- 
son's Dictionary ; but for certain 
reasons it has been judged proper to 
publish it separately. ‘To those who 
are acquainted with the Epea Pte- 
rventa, it will offer little that is new, 
and that little not always admissi- 
ble. We do not think the Supple- 
ment has sustained any very great 
loss by its omission. 

** Practical Illustrations of Rheto- 
rical Gesture and Action: by Henry 
Siddons, octavo, Il. 1s.”"". ‘This isa 
valuable work for persons of a cer- 
tain class, and for whose use it is 
chiefly designed. It is drawn almost 
entirely, and ack nowledged to be 
so, trom M. Engel’s work on the 
same subject, in reference to the 
German drama: but it is consider- 
ably vernaculized, as well in matter 
and manner as in language, and is 
enriched by a variety of well-exe- 


cuted engravings, in illustration of 


the chict “subje cts discussed. Itcan- 
not tail to be of use to the actor, the 
sculptor aud the painter; and, in 
truth, opens a new field of disquisi- 
tion to the philosopher. 

The classics have not received 
much attention in the course of the 
past year from commentators or 
translators. Mr. Howard, neyer- 
theless, bas given us a version of the 
** Metamorphoses of Publius Ovidius 
Naso, in two volumes octavo;"’ but 


unfortunately in blank verse, one of 


the very worst applications, perhaps, 
that could ever be made of it: in- 
dependently of which, however, the 
blank verse here offered is for the 
most part of very homely texture, 


and totally inadequate to a conveys. 


ance of those striking incidents, well 
discriminated characters, fine descrip- 
tions of nature, and powerful expres- 
sions of feeling, which are the pecu- 
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jiar beauties and features of the Ovi- 
dian Muse. We cannot compliment 
Bir. Howard on his success. 

In our range of domestic poetry, 
the narrative parts of the Old Testa- 
ment appear to have operated with 
a peculiar stimulus upon the minds 
ot those who have been seeking for 
pew or interesting incidents. It is 
a curions tact that, within the period 
of the twelve months before us, we 
have had no less than three epic 
poems, derived from this souree; 
two of them, indeed, from the very 
same history, we mean the Laodus 
of the Hebrews trom Egypt. The 
first we shall notice under this title ts 
the joint production of Mr. Cum- 
berland and Sir James Bland Bur- 
gess; and narrates, with little ma- 
chinery of their own imagination, 
the various events by which this suf- 
fering people were led away from 
the hands of their cruel task-mas- 
ters, conducted through the desert, 
and brought to the borders of the 
promised land. It terminates with 
the death of Moses, in the relation 
of which the poem deviates from 
the narrative, and in our opinion 
with just as much injustice to truth 
as to poetic sublimity. There is 
a polished roundness muaintained 
throughout the general versification, 
which never sulters the subject to 
be degraded, but we meet with few 
flights of real genius that lift it be- 
yond its conimon scale of ascent in 
biblical prose, which after all appears 
to us in its own simple narrative to 
be possessed of considerably more 
interest. Mr. Hoyle’s Exodus is 
published in a bumbler form, (an 
octavo instead of a quarto size) but is 
at least as largely imbued with the 
spirit of Castalia—or rather, to adopt 
a part of his own introductory ad- 
dress, as sweetly rings with the 
‘« harps of Solyma.”’ Jt is di- 


vided into thirteen beoks; and in its 
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historic range runs short of the pre. 
ceding poem, and terminates, and 
we think more happily, with the 
triumphant song of Moses on the 
overthrow of the Egyptians in the 
Red Sea. . Having made an extract 
or two from the former in our pre- 
sent Register, we intend to do equal 
justice to Mr. Hoyle in our next. 
Of Mr. Southey's ‘* Saul, a poem, 
in two parts,” we have also enabled 
our readers to form a judgment for 
themselves, by a selection or two, 
He has laboured it with great spirit; 
has deviated but little from the bib- 
lical history; his verse is always dig. 
nifed, but sometimes too much 
broken and disjointed, tor the 
mere sake of giving a variety of 
cadence. ‘* The Poems of Rich- 
ard Cobbet, late Bishop of Oxford 
and Norwich,” have been repub- 
lished, with additions by Mr. Octa- 
vius Gilchrist; as have those of the 
unfortuuate Dermody, under the 
title of the ‘* Harp of Erin.” Mr. 
Crabbe’s poems have also been col- 
lected, and replenished with many 
additions, though we find little of 
the new matter equal to much that 
our readers have already met with in 
the ‘* Village,” ** Lhe Library,” 
and “‘ The Newspaper ;” especially 
the first, which had the honour of 
pleasing the correct but fastidious 
taste ot Dr. Johnson. The Minor 
Poets of the year are Mr. Words- 
worth, who has given us two small 
additional volumes of ‘* Poems,” 
for the most part lyrical, and pos- 
sessing his common ease aud sim- 
plicity: Mr. Mant, who has now 
added to a very pleasing volume of 
fugitive poems, an appendix, entitled 
« The Slave, and other Poetical 
Pieces,” abounding with classical 
taste, and rather polished than vigor- 
ous: Mr. Lawrence, who at a very 
late period of being, after having been 


present at the battle of Minden, a 
after 
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after having enjoyed the friendship 
of Dr. Goldsmith, Dr. Parnell, and 
Dr. Beattie, and continuing to enjoy 
that of Dr, Percy, has telt the em- 
bers of life throw forth a*suadden 
flame, and has published a volume, 
under the title ot ‘© Miscellaneous 
Productions,” upon which, however, 
we cannot compli ment the hardy 
veteran: ** Hours ot Idleness, by 
George Gordon, Lord Byron, a mi- 
nor;” containing a series of original 
poems and translations, that reflect 
equal credit on his Lordship’s rank 
and age of life, and which few no- 
blemen, and stili fewer noble mi- 
pors, are able to equal. ‘To these 
we must add Mr. Howard's transla- 
tion of the ‘* Inferno, in one volume, 
8vo.”” ‘This translation is in blank, 
decasyllabic verse, the cadence is 
little varied, and the sublimity but 
little supported. 

The only dramatic pieces of the 
year worth noticing are Mr. H. Sid- 
dlons’s ** Time’s a Tell-Tale, which 





has the merit of exciting mirth 
without equivoque or buftoonery: 
“Faulkner,” a tragedy, in five acts, 
by W. Godwin; “rather cale ulated 
for the closet than the stage: and 
Mr. Morton’s ‘* ‘Town and Coun- 
try,” a comedy, that has already had 
a successful run, and we believe has 
nearly run itself out of breath. 

Of the novels, tales, andromances, 
we have to notice ‘* Corinna, or 
Italy,” a very inte resting novel, trans- 
lated from the French of Mad. de 
Stuel Holstein, and far less excep- 
tionabie than some of her former 
productions, ‘* Charles Ellis, or the 
Friends, by Robert Sempel;” amuse 
ing and not destitute of instruction. 
© ‘The Fatal Vow, or St. Michael's 
Monastery, a romance, by Francis 
Lathom;” the dullest progeny this 
author has yet produced. ** Henry 
Hooka, a novel, by Mr. Dibdin,” 
and Gabriel Forrester, or the De- 
serted Son, by T. B. Lathy;” both 
which may liye their hour and die. 
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Of the Year 1807. 


CHAPTER I. 


BIBLICAL awn THEOLOGICAL: 


Containing a Sketch of the chief Productions of Germany, Sweden, and 
France. 


ITUATED as the continent of 
b_) Europe is at present; harassed 
and exhaused almost to the agonies 
ef political death, tyrannized over in 
every point but one by a colossal 
autocrat, whose will is universal Jaw 
and whose decision is followed by 
instant execution; still reeking with 
the blood of recent battles, and drag- 
ged forwards to violate the soil with 
tresh carnage; cutoff fromall know- 
ledye of what 1s passing in other 
quarters of the world; alike block- 
ading and blockaded, and dependent 
upon this sole and extraordinary 
ruler for its religious creeds as wel 
as its political governments; it can 
scarcely be expected that the impor- 
tant interests of religion have been 
attended to as they would have been 
under more tranquil and auspicious 
circumstances; that biblical criti- 
cism has flourished as it did of 
late, especially in Germany, or that 
books of devotion or sound practical 
exhortation have been produced 
with equal ease, or find as ready a 
sale. Nor is itto be expected, with 


the impediments that at present 
exist, and shut up almost every kind 
of intercourse between ourselves and 





continental Europe, that even of the 
few works upon biblical and theolo 
gica] subjects that are yet uttered 
from the press, we should be able 
to obtain copies, or detailed accounts 
in respect to all of them. Yet we 
trust our readers will have no great 
reason to complain of our want of 
activity upon this subject, and will 
rather give us credit for having 
pushed our means to their utmost 
extent, than condemn us for having 
accomplished less than we might 
have been able. 

Every friend of Christianity must 
rejoice that Dr. Griesbach has, at 
length, completed his very valuable 
edition of the New Testament: the 
second volume of which, in the oc- 
tavo edition, is now published at 
Tialle, under the title of ** Novum 
Testamentum Grace Textum ad 
fidem codicum, versionum,.et pa- 
trum recensuit, et lectionis varicta- 
tem adjecit D. Jo. Jac. Griesbach, 
&c."" The first volume of this ad- 
mirably collated work was publish- 
ed in 1796, and comprised the four 
gospels alone: the present extends 
to the remainder of the christian 
scriptures, and of course aig 
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the Acts and Epistles of the Apos- 
tles, with the Apocalypse. <A va- 
riety of unprosperous ¢ ircumstances, 
which it is needless to detail, have 
occurred in succession to prev ent 
an earlier completion of this edition ; 

we shall only mention two of them: 

the fire that afew years ago destroy- 
ed the very valuable library at Co- 


penhagen, as well as a great part of 


the capital itself; anda long severe 
illness on the part of the editor. The 
whole of these delays, together with 
many collateral circumstances, are 
noticed by M. Griesbach, in his pre- 
face. To this preface succeeds a 
list of the very numerous MSS. con- 
sulted by the author: and then fol- 
lows the text, arranged as in tre 
preceding volume. 
this edition, we understand, has been 
munificently defrayed by the Duke 
of Grafton; a princely and well-ap- 
plied assistance, which does honour 
(o the British character, as well as 
to the illustrious nobleman who has 
taken it upon himself, There is, 
however, a more superbedition at 
this time printing at Leipsic, in royal 
quarto, with a beautiful type, to ex- 
tend to four volumes; of which the 
first appeared in 1803, the second in 
1804, the third is just completed, 
and the fourth remains to ntake its 
appearance.—Iin collating the pre- 
sent reading with the common edi- 
tions, we find that Acts xx. 28. 
which has commonly been written— 
MOisativtiy Phy exxdAnciay TOT OEOY, ty xe- 
pewontare dia TOY LALOY ‘AIMATOS, 
is here rendered, and after great 
ucuteness of examination, and much 
apparent inmipartiality of decision, 
Woadivery roe exxdnoay LOY KTPIOYT, ny 
stperoivesto Sia TOY ‘AIMATOY TOY 
GEOY.  I[n plain English, instead of 
the common rendering, “ take heed, 
to feed the church or Gop which 
he hath purchased with his own 
blood.” we have it in the present 


The expence of 
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edition, ‘‘ to feed the church oF THE 
Loxp, which he hath purchased 
WITH THE FLOOD oF Gop.’'—The 
passage 1 ‘Tim. iii. 10. for @EOE 
epavepndn ty capes, We have here OF 
epavepwn, &e.. “* who or whith was 
manifest in the flesh,” 
‘* God was, &c.”" ‘There is, never- 
theless, a great difficulty in determig- 
ing the predicate, since, on account 
ot the inaccordance of genders, the 
relative who or which can neither 
avree with the term mystery or god- 
liness; while the term God, in the 
preceding verse appears to have too 
remote aconnexion, Yet the mo- 
tives for the change are strong, and 
the reasoning convincing, Our 
learned schaliast decides $ against the 
genuiness of the three witnesses in 
heaven, 1 John v. 7,8. omitting the 
whole of that part of these two 
verses, the spuriousness of which 
has been so decisively proved by 
Mr. Porson, and adinitted by Bishop 
Prettyman. 

At Stockholm we perceive that 
M. Halberg has not only translated 
Josephus’s ‘* History of the Jews’’ 
into miecers but has added a very 
ereat accession of matter, by conti- 
huing thele narrative to the present 
times. We perceive also that M. 
Hedrin has translated into the same 
language Michiaelis’s ‘* MosaicLaw,” 
to which Professor Wyk, of Upsala, 
has prefixed a very valuable prole- 
PomMenon, 

‘* [Esprit des Orateurs Chre- 
tiens, &e.”” “ Spirit of the Christian 
Orators, or Evangelical Morality ; 
extracted from the Works of Bos- 
suet, Bourdaloue, Massillon, Fle- 
chier, and other celebrated Preachers: 
by KE. I.. 3 vols. 12mo. Paris. 7s." 
We are glad to sce that at this Ino- 
ment the writings and remains of 
such excellent and auimated charac- 
ters as those contained in the title 
bave veta prospeet of attrac ting the 
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enslaved and subject inhabitants of 
France. Never can they derive 
other than good from “‘ the morality 
which was preached by the sublime 
Bossuet, the profound Bourdalove, 
the brilliant Flechier, and the per- 
suasive Massillon; Massillon, who 
made his auditors say that he knew 
them better than they knew them- 
selves; Flechier, who was not igno- 
rant of any of the sources of elo- 
quence; Bourdalouc, who was the 
celight of a most polished and intel- 
ligent court; and Bossuet, who was 
the wonder of an age which was it- 
self wonderful.’” We trust this se- 
lection will have the effect which 
the editor ventures to expect, and 
that the evangelistsof modern France 
will put the philosophists to flight. 
‘** Be it,” says he, in reference to 
the jatter, “* that some of them 
teach sound morality; how much 
jess profound, less powerful, less use- 
ful, are their writings, than those 
from the mouth of the christian 
orator—than his who attacking the 
conscience has access to the heart ? 
Philosophism attempted to isolate 
man from his God, and to render 
the creature independent of his crea- 
tor; but the philosophists were thus 
without any control over man, who 
laughed at their speculations. His 
heart led captive by his passions, de- 
mands force to retain it on the side 
of virtue; and the morality which 
speaks in the name of a sovereign 
ruler, which denounces future pu- 
hishments, and promises future re- 
wards, is alone adequate to this ef- 
fect.” 

Dr. Blair'sSermons are in a state of 
progressive translation into French, 
under the very able hands of the 
Abbe de Tressan. The first two 


volumes are now completed, and 
the rest are to follow with speed. 
‘Lhe version does credit to the ori- 
ginal and the French critics, while 
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they regard the British preacher a¢ 
inferior to Flechier and Massillon in 
point of eloquence, and far behind 
Pascal in point of logical induction, 
admit him to be entitled to much 
praise for the purity and elegance of 
his style; and perhaps they have not 
unjustly appreciated his merit. 

** Collection des Actes de ]'As- 
semblée des Israelites de France, 
&e.” © Collection of. the Acts of 
the Convocation of Franee and Italy, 
assembled at Paris by a Decree of 
his Imperial and Royal Majesty, 
May 30, 1806: published by M. 
Diogene Tama: 12 numbers. Paris, 
1807. Dulau, London.” In our 
last retrospect of the literature of 
France, we observed that Bonaparte 
had invited all the Jews of Christen- 
dom to assemble in France, and to 
reply to certain political questions to 
be proposed to them, in order to 
ascertain whether the peculiarities 
of their religious tenets would allow 
them conscientiously to become ci- 
tizens of France, and entitle them to 
its privileges and immunities. And 
we remarked, at the same time, that 
the most learned, logical, and histo- 
ric answer which had been advanced 
on the part of the Jews, to the very 
numerous objections which had been 
raised against them, proceeded trom 
the pen of a female writer, unques- 
tionably of great accomplishments 
and erudition, and to whom we paid 
a due tribute of applause. The 
Jewish deputies from various coun- 
tries have since assembled at Paris: 
especially from different parts of 
Italy and Holland, as well as France; 
and regarding them in the theocra- 
tic capacity to which they still pre- 
tend, and being incapable of sepa- 
rating them from biblical history, 
we have judged it expedient 
take into consideration in the pre- 
sent chapter the proceedings which 


ensued at this extraordinary cOR- 
yocation 
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vocation, as recorded in the pub- 
lication before us: a publication 
which has just been translated into 
English, under the title of ‘* Trans- 
attions of the Parisian Sanhedrim; 
or Acts of the Assembly of the 
Israelitish Deputies of France and 
lialy, conveked at Paris by an im- 
perial and royal Decree, dated May 
30, 1803; translated by F. D. Kir- 
wan.” We find that on this occa- 
sion the number of Jewish represen- 
tatives for France was seventy- 
four; and that the representa- 
tives from Italy and Holland made 
the aggregate just one hundred. M. 
Abraham Fartado, of Bourdeaux, 
was elected president, a very proper 
man for the purpose, eminent as a 
merchant, intelligent as a man of 
science, and by no means unknown 
to the literary world. The ques- 
tions proposed, contrary to the wish 
of the rabbis, were decided to be 
carried by general vote, and not ex- 
elusively entrusted to the Jewish 
priesthood. One of the chief of 
these questions concerned the lega- 
lity of taking usury, or interest to 
an unlimited extent, in cases where 
no civil law opposed the practice; 
and upon the whole the opinion of 
the assembly appears to sanction the 
practice. ‘The legality of marriage 
between Jews and Christians was 
another question that occupied much 
time, and produced ne small degree 
of controversy; and the decision 
was, that such marriage is binding 
a; a civil contract; but that no rabbi 
can perform the requisite sanctifica- 
tions that render the service com- 
plete as a religious institution. The 
assumption of French citizenship is 
allowed; and the power of performing 


the whole ofits duties; in consequence 
of which many Jews of France have 
aspired to military honours, have en- 
rolled themselves as national guards, 
and have risen to commands in the 
army. “There was no want of adu- 
lation to Bonaparte on any occasion, 
and on that of his birth-day, August 
15, the flattery of the Hebrew depu- 
ties appears to have been carried to 
the most preposterous and impiousex- 
treme. Hebrew hyms and psalms, 
in honour of Napoleon the Great, 
ushered in the solemnities of the 
day: the bust of the emperor adorn- 
ed the hall; the imperial eagle was 
placed above the altar: ‘ the name 
of Jehovah (we give the very words 
of their own statement), the cyphers 
and the arms of Napoleon and of 
Josephine shone on every side; the 
ark, which contained the book of 
the law, was oversahdowed with 
shrubs and flowers ;"’ three eulogistic 
sermons were delivered, one in Ita- 
lian, one in German, and one in 
French; and the chief of those pro- 
»yhecies or expressions in the Old 
name which have usually been 
applied to the Messiah, were here 
applied to Bonaparte, such as ‘* Son 
of Man,” Dan. vii. 13. ‘* Behold my 
servant, whom I uphold, mine elect, 
&c.”’ Isaiah xlii, 12. “ Thou lovest 
righteousness and hatest wickedness, 
therefore God, thy God has anointed 
thee, &c.” We shall only add that 
these deputies not having any ex- 
clusive right to decide for Jews in 
general, aud especially for those of 
other countries, the Hebrew com- 
munity at large cannot be said to be 
involved in these sacrileges and ab- 
surdities, 
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CHAPTER ITI. 


PHYSICAL 


Comprising the chief Productions of 


¥ ( PUSCULES de Chirurgie, 
&e.” © Chirurgical Frag- 

ments ; to whichis annexed an Ac- 
count of the Diseases which prevail- 
éd in Andalusia io the Year 1800: 
by J.P. Paroisse. vol. 1. Svo. Paris.” 
This is a valuable work, as being 
founded on the actual practice of a 
bold and ingenious practitioner : it 
is drawn up from notes written at 
the moment, and is enriched with a 
variety of curious cases. In perfo- 
rating the tympanum, in certain cases 
of Jong and obstinate deafness, our 
author has successfully followed the 
German method. He has also em- 
ployed mora with the most fortunate 
result in other species of the same 
disease, and hereby removed both 
connate deafness avd dumbness. He 
Was at this time attached to the suite 
of the French ambassador in Sp: in, 
and being often at Malaga, paid ¢ 
attention to the fatal epidemic w hicl hh 
in 1800 ravaged that town: and the 
result of his observations is, that this 
supposed yellow fever, when it first 
made its gpess, Was properly a pu 
trid bilious fever, more or less 
phous; that it became epidemic from 
cuuses which were obvious to every 
one, and yielded without obstinacy 
tu the ordinary remedies. 

M. Proust has followed the exam~ 
so ably set him by M. Pinel, and 
has published an Essay on vwtchng 
which, however, has somewhat less 
of practice, and more of physiology. 
His reflections and analytical 
searches are directed chiefly to the 
1, which predispose 


ty 


re- 


ci CUlUstances, 





non MATHEMATICAL: 


Germany, France, Sweden, and Ttaly/, 


the mind to mental derangement ; 

those which immediately produce 
it; and, 3, the causes by which it is 
continued. He has subjoined a va- 
riety of hints towards the adoption 
of a rational method of treatment 
and cure. 

M. Alibert, on the contrary, ap- 
pears to be treading in the footstep § 
of Dr. Willan; and has commenc ed 
a medical work in separate numbers, 
or fascicles, upon cutancous disor 
ders. M. Alibert is one of the phy- 
sicians to the hospital of St. Louis, 
and ts a practitioner not only of ex- 
perience, but of iwdginent. The 
only fascicle we have yet obtained 


is No. or which is confined to the 
Plica, or Mioma, as he denominates 
it. ‘And livides this disease into five 


SPCCles ; and describes not only the 
iracter of the disorder, 
‘to various other dis- 


enuine ch 
and its analo 
orders, but i sp: cific characters by 
which his divisions are supported, 
He has opened and long continued 
an extensive communication with 
Polish physicians; and bas ad- 
duced five instances of this unhappy 
malady that have occurred to him in 
his own practice at Paris. His treat- 
ment of these cases appears to have 
been ingenious, and is asserted to 
have been fortunate. We trast this 
article will be given at length in 
some of our monthly scientific jour- 
nals. The title of M. Alibert's pags 
is ** Description des Maladies de 
Peau observées a lf Hopital St. Me Ould, 
et Exposition des meilleures Me- 


thodes suivics pour leur Tr: aitement. 
It 
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It is accompanied with coloured 
plates, the size folio, price 50 francs 
each. 

‘« Moyens de conserver Ja Santé 
des Habitans des Campagnes, &c.” 
** On the Means of preserving the 
Health of Country People: by Ma- 
dame Gacon-Dufour.” Madame 
Gacon-Dufour is not unknown to 
France, nor altogether so to Eng- 
land, as a writer. Her attention has 
been chiefly directed to rural econo- 
mics, and the work before us disco- 
vers a continuation of that attention. 
It is chiefly a work of Aygeine, and 
we like it the better on this account. 
It deals much less in the materia 
medica, than in the means of pre- 
serving health already possessed ; and 
gives a variety of very useful direc- 
tions for constructing the cottages 
of the poor, for their diet and cloth- 
ing, and for the nursing and ma- 
nagement of their children: jt con- 
tains observations on the causes 
which render the air unfit for respi- 
ration, on the injurious tendency of 
many of the operations in which the 
peasantry are occasionally engaged, 
and the means for obviating these 
effects, chiefly derived from the best 
practice and experiments. It does 
not appear from the pictures that in- 
cidentally occur in this volume, that 
the French peasantry of the present 
day are in a state of much comfort 
or even civilization, 

But the work of by far the greatest 
importance which we have received 
in this department of science, most 
comprehensive in its scale, most pro- 
found in its researches, is M. Du- 
mas's ‘* Principes de Physiologie, ou 
Introduction a la Science expéri- 
mentale, philosophique, et médicale, 
de |'Homme Vivant.” ‘ Principles 
of Physiology, or an Introduction to 
the experimental, philosophical, and 
medical Science of Man.” A kind 
ef prospectus or general outline of 

1807. 





the work before us was published by 
the same author a few years ago, 
and obtained an almost universal 
applause: and it is in consequence 
of this public testimony in its tavour 
that the author has now yentured 
upon his more detailed and finished 
plan, of which the volume before us 
is only the commencement, or the 
elementary part. ‘This is to be suc- 
ceeded by distinct treatises upon the 
subjects of, 1. Philosophical or Ge- 
neral Physiology; which will enter 
into the cause of vital action under 
its most extensive relations, and will 
bear the syne affinity to common 
physiology, as the Chemica] Statics 
of Berthollet bear to common che- 
mistry. 2. Experimental or Demon- 
strative Physiology; which will ex- 
hibit a methodical arrangement of 
the various facts and experiments 
which tend to illustrate this science. 
3. Medical or Practical Physiology ; 
which will point out the application 
of physiological principles of medi- 
cine. We lament that it is not in 
our power to enlarge even upon that 
part of this extensive and truly learn- 
ed work which is now before us as 
we could wish: butit affords us, in 
thus cursorily closing our notice ot 
it, some consolation to believe that 
it will not be long before we shall 
have to follow it up in an English 
dress: and we strongly recommend 
it, On account of its intrinsic merit, 
to our translators of French works 
in this department, as one that will 
besure to repay the fatigue of a vers 
nacular version. 

In elose connection with medicine 
we have tonotice M. J. Kohlkaus’s 
** Giftpflanzen auf Stein abgedrakt, 
&e.”  ** Collection of Poisonous 
Plants, engraven on Stone, with De- 
scriptions.’ This useful and ele- 
gant work has made its appearance 
at Ratisbon, and is to be published 
in fascicles. The first number only 

Bo has 
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has yet been offered to the public: 
it is illustrated by ten plates, and its 
price ig a florin. The invention of 
printing from designs marked on 
stone has already found its way into 
ourown metropolis, and is in use by 
M. Vellweiler. The appearance of 
the prints equals that of well-exe- 
cuted wooden-cuts, and the price is 
hereby reduced to a moderate com- 
pass. The work opens with a con- 
cise sketch of the sexual system, 
and the principles of vegetable pby- 
siology, the whole of which we 
could have dispensed with. Then 
proceeds the class of poisonous 
plants, extracted frem Ginelin’s His- 
tory of Vegetable Poisons, with their 
generic and specific characters. The 
number before us contains, 1. Acon- 
itum: napellus. 2. Anemone Pra- 
tensis. 3. Caltha palustris. 4 Del- 
phinium staphysagria. 5. Hellebo- 
rus fetidus. 6. Helleborus niger. 
7. Ranunculus fammula. 8. Ficine 
acris et scelerata. Mr. Kohlkaus 
has added a chapter on the means 
of discovering an accumulation of 
mephitic gass in any situation, and of 
dispersing it without injury. 

** Histoire de Végétaux recueillis 
dans les Isles Australes de |’ Afrique.” 
** History of Plants collected in the 
Southern Islands of Africa: by A. 
Aubert du Petit Thouars. Part I. 
containing a description of plants 
which form new genera, or augment 
those already known. No. I. 4to. 
embellished with six coloured plates, 
pp. 22. Paris. 12 fr. imported by 
Ye Boffe, 15s." The settlements 
and islands here reterred to are 
chiefly the Cape of Good Hope, 
Isles of Tristan d’ Acunha, of France 
and Bourbon, and Madagascar: the 
excursions of the author consumed 
ten years of his life, and his herbal 
consists of two thousand plants, and 
six hundred drawings of the most 

remarkable objects, accerpanied 
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with appropriate descriptions. [4 
this first fascicle we meet with spe- 
cimens of the following; didymeles, 
ptelidium, Hecatea, dicoryphus, Bo- 
namia, Calypso. The different parts 
of the plants are given distinctly, 
and especially the sexual organs: 
the plates are coloured. 

Whilst upon this subject we must 
pass furwards to Sweden, to notice 
M. Westring's ‘* Svenska Lafvarnas 
Firghistoria;" or ‘ Uses of the 
Lichens in Dyeing, and other eco. 
nomical purposes.” M. Westring 
is well known to be one of the phy- 
sicians to his Swedish Majesty; and 
the present work, founded upon 
inch actual observation, and exten- 
sive study, will be found highly use- 
ful both to the naturalist and the 
manufacturer, Jt was commenced 
in 1805; two fascicles are now be- 
fore us, and the whole is to be com- 
pleted in twenty-four numbers, iu- 
cluding a particular description and 
delineation of seventy-two lichens, 
the most valuable, in the author's 
opinion, of two hundred and twenty, 
upon which he has been making ex- 
periments during a period of fitteen 
years. We trust this work will find 
an inroad irto onr own tongue. 

M. Sebastian Gerardin (de Mire- 
court) in his “¢ Tableau Elementaire 
d'Ornithologie, &c.” Elementary 
View ot Ornithology,” has given us 
a pretty full account of the natural 
history of birds usually found in 
France. It extends to two volumes 
octavo, and is accompanied with 8 
quarto atlas. ‘This work also con- 
tains a treatise on the manner of 
preserving specimens of birds, in 
the formation of collections. The 
arrangement of the work 1s chiefly 
that of M. Cuvier, in his elementary 
sketch of the natural history of ant- 
mals; and divides it into five chap- 

ters. The author's observations 
were chicily made in the Vosgan 
department, 
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department, and in this natural avi- 
ary he appears to have consorted 
with the winged tenants of his na- 
tive woods and hills, during the long 
term ot thirty years. 

M. Depere has been engaged ina 
singular series of experiments. In 
his ‘* Manuel d’ Agriculture,” “‘ Ma- 
nual of Agriculture,” he points out 
the mode he has pursued for many 
years, and according to_his own ac- 
count pursued successfully, of farm- 
ing without manure; he gives us 
the requisite plan to be adopted in 
clayey, sandy, and chalky soils, and 
the variations that will be found ne- 
cessary in the cultivation of different 
plants, together with his usual rota- 
tion of crops. We do not think 
many of our English agriculturists 
are likely to become converts to the 
system exhibited at the Experimen- 
tal Farm at Reffy. 

In the department of Mineralogy 
we have to notice the ‘“‘ Tableau 
Methodique des Espéces Minerales,” 
‘«* Methodical View of Minerals,” by 
M. Lucas, deputy-keeper of the Mu- 
scum of Natural History. The first 
volume only of this work has yet 
made its appearance. When the 


work is complete it will put us in 


possession of an accurate account of 
the rich tmineralogical collections 
contained in the museum of natural 


history, and in that of the council of 


mines. This methodical table has 
received the sanction of M. Haiiy 
and other professors ef the Jardin 
des Plantes; it contains, in an ex- 
cellent appendix, a very masterly 
compendium of all the new disco- 
veries in oryctology since the publi- 
cution of M. Haty’s treatise; and 
in the second volume the author is 
to enter upon the branch of what 
M. Werner denominates mineralogi- 
cal geography, and to point out the 
common matrixes or beds of the dif- 
ferent mineralogical species. 





In geology M. André (among the 
Pak oe formerly known by the 
name of pere Chrysologue de Gy) in 
his ‘* Theorie de Ja Surface actuelle 
de la Terre,” ‘‘ Theory ay 0 5 
the existing Surface of, the Earth,” 
has produced a valuable work, 
which has received, as it was enti- 
tled to receive, the approbation of 
the National Institute. M. André 
is a Neptunist; he contends that the 
whole globe having in some remote 
period been convulsed to its centre, 
its wrecks only remain for the con- 
templation of the geologist. He 
adventures however, no further 
than to the surface; and prosecutes 
his enquiry by offering first his own 
observations on what has actually 
occurred ; next the observations of 
other travellers and writers of emi- 
nence; and lastly an explanation 
of what he imagines to be the cause 
of the changes evinced, and an ap- 
plication of the phenomena around 
us, in corroboration of his theory, 

In chemistry we have obtained a 
copy of Mr. Chaptal’s very valuable 
work entitled ‘* Chemie applique 
aux Arts.” ‘‘ Chemistry applied to 
Arts and Manufactures :"’ and mere- 
ly pass it by with this cursory no- 
tice because we perceive, and are 
glad to perceive, that an English 
version has already made its appear- 
ance, Which we shall have to enter 
upon more at large in our next 
year’s retrospect. We perceive also 
that under the title of ‘* Grundlage 
der Chemie," M. Huber has pul- 
lished at Basle a German version of 
M. Adet’s very useful ‘* Chemical 
Elements.” 

In more general physics, M.G.A. 
Lampadius has published at Frey- 
burg his ‘‘ Systematischen Grundriss 
der Atmosphacrologie,” ‘‘ Systema- 
tic principles of Atmosphereology,”’ 
which is intended as a text book for 
a course of lectures upon the pro- 
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perties of the atrnosphere. Werner 
regards the atmosphere of the globe 
as the fourth natural kingdom; and 
in following up this idea, M. Lam- 
padius has produced the work before 
us, which he divides into the follow- 
ing chapters. I. Of the Atmosphere 
in general. IY. Of Meteorology. 
Til. Of Climatology. IV. Of Me- 
teoromancy. V. Of the reciprocal 
Influence of the Atmosphere and the 
other three Kingdoms of Nature. 
In the same department we have 
met with M. Haiiy’s most admira- 
able ‘‘ Traité Elémentaire de Phy- 
sique;" which we shall only now 
glance at, as we have already had to 
give it the very high share of praise 
to which it is most justly entitled, 
in Mr. Gregory’s English version. 
We shall therefore merely observe 
that this elementary treatise on phy- 
sics was drawn up at the express 
command of the present ruler of 


France, and that it is in every respect ‘ 


worthy of the talents of the author 
of the well known and justly cele- 
brated Traité de Mineralogie. 

In the mathematics we perceive 
that M. Peyrard, mathematical pro- 
fessor at the Lyceum, has been en- 
gaged in an useful bet arduous task, 
and that the result of his labours is 
the ‘© Céuvres d’Archimede, tra- 
duites litteralement, avec un Com- 
mentaire, &c.” ‘“ Works of Archi- 
medes, literally translated, with a 
Commentary ; to which are prefixed 
an Account of his Life and an Ana- 
lysis of his Works.’ So far as we 
have compared tle version with the 
original, M. Peyrard has executed 
his task faithfully, and performed a 
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service which cannot fail to prove 
highly acceptable to geometricians. 

M. La Place has published a very 
valuable ** Supplement au dixieme 
Livre, &c.” ‘* Supplement to the 
Kook of the Treatise on Celestial 
Mechanics.” The tenth book of 
the elaborate performance here re- 
ferred to, examines the phenomena 
which may be ascribed to the refrac- 
tive action of bodies on the particles 
of light; and the author here gives a 
second cause of the variety andextent 
of the dependant phenomena, more 
remarkable than the former, viz. that 
of capillary action, a process by 
which the attraction becomes sensi- 
ble only at insensible distances. The 
application of the law of capillary 
attraction to the refractive action of 
bodies on the particles of light, is 
new and ingenious; it is highly 
plausible, and we trust the idea 
will be pursued by the philosophic 
world. 

** Manuel de Trigonométrie Pra- 
tique, &e.” “ Manual of Practical 
Trigonometry ; by the Abbé Dela- 
grive, F.R.S. Lond. &c. revised and 
augmented by Tables of Logarithms 
for the Use of Engineers; by A. A. 
L. Reynard, Professor at the Poly- 
matic School."’ This is also a use- 
ful practical work; and will easily 
teach students the processes which 
are necessary in measuring an arc of 
the meridian, in reference to which 
a set of very comprehensive and use- 
ful tables are heres laid down and 
constructed. To the tables of loga- 
rithms, sines and tangents, the edi- 
tor has prefixed a ready explanation 
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CHAPTER III, 


MORAL anv POLITICAL. 


fontaining a Glance at the principal Productions of Germany, France, Ruse 
sia, Denmark, Italy, Holland. 


N the historic department which 

belongs to this chapter, we shall 
commence with a brief survey of 
what has occurred in Germany, 
“ Beitrage zu einer statistisch-his- 
torischen Beschreibung der Mol- 
dau.” “ Memoirs, designed to con- 
tribute to an historic and statistic De- 
scription of the Principality of Mol- 
davia; by Andr, Wolf, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Hermanstadt.” The present situa- 
tion of Moldavia and the adjoining 
territories, subject to the declining 
power of the Ottoman Court, gives 
considerable importance to whatever 
information can be obtained in rela- 
tion to them: and hence the work 
before us may be regarded as a ya- 
luable political performance, _ the 
author having rendered himself well 
qualified for writing it by aresidence 
for many years in Jassy and other 
Moldavian districts; having acquir- 
od a perfect knowledge of the Mol- 
davian dialect, and having had access 
to the most jearned natives and the 
best public documents. He estimates 
the population of Moldavia at two 
hundred and twenty thousand indi- 
viduals; and the present capitation 
tax at one million three hundred 
and fifty thousand piastres. 

‘€ Beitraege zur Geschichte West- 
phalens, &c?’ ** Memoir on the 
History of Westphalia; or Essay on 
the History of the County of Ben- 
theim, by Raet de Boegelescamp, 2 
vols. 880. Munster.” In the course 
of this history we learn that disas- 
trous as the continental war has been 


, 


to almost every petty prince as well 
as superior sovereign, the original 
dynasty of this district has derived 
advantage from it. It appears that 
in 1562 the county of Bentheim 
was pledged to the House of Hane 
over for a considerable sam of mo- 
ney, and the pledge not having been 
redeemed, it has continued in the 
possession of the Hanoyerian go- 
yernment till the present times, O 
the last irruption of the, French, 
however, into Germany and their 
seizure of the Hanoverian dominions, 
Count de Bentheim Steinfurt applied 
to Buonaparte for a restoration of 
his paternal territories, and upon 
payment of the balance which, he 
asserted to be due to the House of 
Hanover, he was reinstated in the 
sovereignty of that country. 

‘« Beschreibung der hampt und 
residenzstadt Munschen, &c.”" ** De- 
scription of the Town of Munich, 
the Capital and Residence of the 
King ef Bavaria, and of its Neigh- 
bourhood; with a History of the 
sane: by L. Aubuer, 2 vols. Svo. 
This work is not yet complete, ano- 
ther, and perhaps a fourth volume, 
may be necessary 10 perfect the plan, 
The history of Munich is introduced 
as a prolegomenpon, and contains no- 
tices relative to its geographical situ- 
ation, and the nature of different 
soils in its neighbourhood: a dey 
scription of the town then follows 
in the first. section of the work; and 
an account of its commerce and ma- 
nufactures in the second; in a sub- 

sequent 
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sequent section we are to be inform- 
ed concerning its ecclesiastical, ci- 
vil and military constitution. 

‘* Versuch einer Geschichte des 
Bauernkriegs.” ‘‘ Essay on the His- 
tory of the War of the Peasants in 
Upper Austria, and beyond the Eur: 
by F. Hurk.” This was an obsti- 
nate insurrection which broke out, 
in consequence of misconduct on 
the part of the Austrian government, 
in the beginning of 1020, and con- 
tinued, with alternating success, for 
nearly a twelvemonth. The history 
is here well and impartially given, 
and annexed to the history is a va- 
riety of documents several of which 
have never been published before. 

‘* Historischen versuch ber die 
Romischen Finanzen.” ‘* Historic 
Essay on Roman Finances; by 
D M. Hegeswick, professor at 
Kiel, Altona, 8vo."" The author of 
this essay is well known by his ex- 
cellent history of Charlemagne, and 
is, in reality one of the best statistic 
writers on the continent. The pre- 
sent work has great intrinsic merit, 
and is the more valuable as it treats 
of a subject which has only been 
incidentally noticed in preceding 
publications. The history of Ro- 
man finances is here divided into four 
periods; of these the first is from its 
origin to the year of the city 348; 
the second to the end of the great 
civil wars in the year 730: the 
third to théera of Dioclesian about 
the year 250 of the christian epoch ; 
the fourth to the fall of the wes- 
tern empire towards the latter end of 
the fifth century. 

We shall proceed with our re- 
view of the German literature ap- 
pertaining to the present chapter, 
that we may not have to return to 
the same quarter. ‘‘ Vertraute 
Briefe uber die innern Verhlatnisse 
am Preussischen Hofe seit dem tode 
Frederick £1." “ Confideatial Let- 








ters on the domestic Relations of the 
Prussian court since the death of 
Frederick II. 8vo."" It is no smal! 
proof of the tyranny exercised over 
the German press that we are not 
informed of the place in which this 
interesting volume was published, 
or of the name of the publisher, 
The whole tendency of the work 
demonstrates that the author feels 
deeply for the recent evils that have 
befallen the Prussian monarchy— 
bemoans the misfortunes of his 
country with a truly patriotic sptrit, 
and developes with an eagle eye, 
and a full insight into the interior 
of the cabinet of Berlin, the causes 
to which the late catastrophe, and 
the issue of the battles of Jena and 
Auerstadt is owing. The author 
promises to continue his very im- 
portant information in a second vo- 
lume and we are impatient for its 
appearance. Where will he now 
presume te print it? Gottenburg, 
however, and London are still open 
to him—and we ¢rust will ever be. 
‘© Was hat Europe zu hoffen und 
zu furchten?” “ What has Ev- 
rope to hope and fear? or the Poli- 
tical State of Europe before and af- 
ter the Peace of Presburgh ?” It is 
useful to learn truth even from an 
enemy. The author of this volume 
has a clear head but a dependant 
spirit: he is one of the multitude 
who are disposed ‘o lick the feet of 
the conqueror and to boast of the 
glitter of the fetters that enslave 
him. He sees no mischief in the 
yoke that at present bows down the 
continent “ all the springs of nation- 
al prosperity, says he, will flow 
more plentifully than before” and 
“under the protection of France 
the temple of Janus will now be 
shut for ever.” It well becomes the 
man who could write this fulsome 
panegytic upon Buonaparte, to as- 
sert a few pages afterwards, that the 
reformation 
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reformation effected by Lather was 
the most disastrous political event 
that ever befel Germany, or rather 
Lurope at large—the greatest check 
tothe progress of civilization and the 
diffusion of trath the world has ever 
encountered; the prime promotion of 
ioral and religious indifference, and 
the grand stimulus to the most ener- 
vating luxury. We are sorry that 
this writer should have advised the 
British cabinet, as the only means of 
supporjing the influence and dignity 
et the nation, to do that which has 
now been carried into effect very 
fully in spirit, if not in letter; and 
that is, to make war against all the 
nations of Europe whether neutral 
or not, excepting Russia; to destroy 
all commercial intercourse ; and to 
send two powerful fleets with troops 
to take possession of the Brazils and 
of South America, Timeo Danaos 
et dona ferentes, 

«* System der Politik und des 
Handels von Europa, &c.” System 
et the Politics and commerce of 
Kurope; by John Joshua Shutzman 
L.L.D. of the University of Erlan- 
gen, Svo. Nuremberg.” Ata time 
when many politicians are too much 
disposed to accomodate their opinions 
to the circumstances of the day, and 
bence to maintain that commerce is 
rather a source of impoverishment 
than of wealth to a nation, the work 
before us, written, without any re- 
terence to this fashionable but tem- 
porary controversy, is well worth 
perusing. One of the chief objects 
of the writer is to prove that “ a di- 
rect diminution of the commercial 
superiority of Great Britain would 
be highly injurious, not to that 
country only, but to the common 
welfare of Europe, for the advan- 
tage likely to accrue to other na- 
tions from such an effect, would be 
a meredelusion. ‘To weaken Eng- 
Jand, therefore, as circumstances 





now are is to weaken Europe. The 
industry and riches of that country 
belong to all others. ‘The manufac- 
tures of the value of at least thirty 
millions which England furnishes 
annually to the commerce of the 
world are a great and important ac- 
cession to the general property of 
nations.” He proceeds to state that 
while it is owing to the immense 
amount of the national debt of Great 
Britain, and the vast disproportion of 
even the present revenues of France 
toher expences, that the contest be- 
tween the two empires is thus tre- 
mendously protracted, the former in 
order to be able to pay the interest 
of her debt is obliged to engross the 
con.imerce of the world, without re- 
laxing her exertions for a moment, 
while the latter is equally foreed to 
look for ways and means beyond her 
own territories to defray her current 
expences, and hence to have re- 
course to exactions and impasts 
upon her neighbours. There is, 
we verily believe, much truth in 
this representation, and it deserves 
to be seriously pondered. 

Before we take our leave of this 
section of German literature, -we 
shall observe that amidst the biogra- 
phies that have occurred to us, M. 
J. A. Von Halem in bringing to a 
close his‘ Leben Peter des Grosser.” 
“* Lite of Peter the Great”’ of which 
he has now published the third and 
last volume, has performed a very 
acceptable service to the republic of 
general Jiterature. The work con- 
tains more original matter and au- 
thentic documents thah any we have 
seen devoted to this truly illustrious 
character, We: shall observe also 
that professor Garlitt of St. John's 
College, Hamburgh, has written in 
the sume language a very interest- 
ing lite of Aoniuvs Palearius, one of 
the restorers ot letters in Italy in the 
middie of the sixteenth century, 

author 
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author of a beautiful Latin poem 
f* on the immortality of the soul,” 
which he published under. the sanc- 
ffon of cardinal Bembo; and who 
afterwards suffered martyrdom for 
having spoken favourably of Luther 
and his tenets, at the instance of 
that bigotted Dominican, Pius the 
fifth. e shall close with noticing 
that the “ Nekrolog der Teuts- 
chen.” “ Necrology of the Ger- 
mans for the nineteenth century by 
Fred. Schlichtegroll, 4 vols. Svo.” 
is upon the whole a spirited and 
well arranged work; full of charac- 
ters, but often, delineating them too 
concisely, 

The biographies published in 
France are, also, niany of them in- 
teresting and instructive. We 
may enumerate as the chief the 
‘* Memoirs of Henry de Campion, 
Lord of Fecquerei, of Bosctferai, 
de la Lande, and of Feuc, &Xc.:” 
coutaining facts relative to a part of 
the reigns of Louis XIII. and Louis 
XIV., drawn from original docu- 
ments; and interspersed with a 
variety of curious anecdotes of the 
dukes of Vendome and Beaufort, 
as well as of Cardinal Mazarin: and 
embracing the general politics of the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 

‘¢ Essai sur Ja vie da Grand 
Condé.” Essay on the life of the 
Great Condé; by Louis Joseph de 
Bourbon Condé his fourth descend- 
ant,” which we have already noticed 
with applause in its English transla- 
tion. 

Of the territorial ar national his- 
tories we shal] commence with M. 
C). Rulhiere’s Histoire de l'Anarchie 
de Pologne, &e" “ History of the 
Anarchy of Poland and of the dis- 
memberment of that republic. To 
which are added Anecdotes relative 
to the revolution in Russia in 1762, 
4 vols. 8vo."" The anecdotes here 


mentioned were published separate- 
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ly some years ago, and had sp fas 
vourable a reception as to be trans. 
lated into our own tongue. We 
noticed the version at the time of 
its. appearance, and made various 
extracts from different parts of it, 
The preceding part of this work is 
worthy of the same author: it is ela- 
borate, instructive, and curious, 
yet it did not receive M. Rulhiere’s 
finishing hand: unhappily he died 
before he had consuramated it. 

‘* Histoire du Bas Empire depuis 
Constantin jusqu’d la prise de Con- 
stantinople, &c." ‘* History of the 
Lower Empire from the epoch of 
Constantine to the capture of Con. 
stantinople in 1453, by Jacques Ca. 
sentin Koyon, 4 vols. 8vo.” One of 
the first historical works in point of 
classical merit which has been put 
forth from the French press since 
the historical novels of Anacharsis, 
The period delineated is highly im- 
portant, and full of incident; and 
from the beginning to the end thé 
author's manner is dignified and un- 
affected. He appears to state facts 
faithfully, but like the rest of his 
countrymen too generally omits to 
quote his authorities, which renders 
the authority of the work tvolittleto 
be depended upon. We nevertheless 
hope to meet with this history in the 
language of our own country. 

‘* Histoire Critique, &c.” ‘* Cri- 
tical History of the Roman Repuh- 
lic; by P.C. Levesque, member of 
the Institute, &c., 3 vols. Svo.” We 
have a good opinion of M. Leves~ 
que's classical taste and talents ; but 
in the work before us, he appears 
to have perverted them to the 
— purposes of his day. As 
ong as France preserved a sha- 
dow of liberty, she was fond of 
boasting of her resemblance to an- 
cient Rome; but now that the last 
shadow has fled away, this re- 


semblance must be forgotten, _ 
the 
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thé virtues afd freedom of Rome, 
are no longer subjects of national 
panégyric.. Under this impression 
thé present work has been composed 
which as its secondary title expressly 
informs us, ** proposes to eradicate 
inveterate prejudices with regard to 
the history of the first- epochs of 
Rome; and to scrutinise the mora- 
lity of the Romans, their virtues, 
their external policy, their consti- 
tation, and the character of their 
most celebrated men.” 

** Les Hindis, &c.” “ The Hin- 
dus ; or a description of their man- 
ners, customs, ceremonies, design- 
ed from nature in Bengal, and re- 
presented on 252 plates, engraved 
with aqua-fortis, and finished by T. 
Balthazar Soloyns, No 1, imperial 
folio, price 21. 2s." We notice this 
work chiefly on account of its mag- 
nificence ; there is nothing original 
or peculiafly valuable in the literal 
description. 

«« Tableau Statistique de la Hol- 
lande en 1804, &c.” ** Statistic 
Survey of Holland in 1804; trans- 
lated from the Dutch of M. R. Me- 
teletkamp."’ This is one of the best 
statistic accounts of the country it 
describes we remember to have met 
with. The original writer laments 
the decline of his country in manu- 
factures and commerce ini very feel- 
ing terms, and proposes some regu- 
lations for its resuscitation: but-as 
he wrote antecedently to the estab- 
lishment of a monarchy, these re- 
gulations scarcely apply to the pre- 
sent state of the country. 

‘*Appergus sur la Biscaye, les 
Asturies, la Gallice ” “ Sketches of 
Biscay, the Asturias, and Gallicia : 
by M. Louis de Marsillac. The au- 
thor is well acquainted with the 
bold scenery of the countries he de- 
scribes, and the native valour as 
well as national history of its inlia- 
bitants. He writes with elegance 


and animation ; and induces us per- 
petually to lament that such a 
ple should be doomed to partake of 
the yoke, which’ the French, Ita- 
lions and Germans have so much 
better deserved, and which does not 
seem to irritate them as it certainly 
will do the courageous mountaineers 
before us. 

‘© Mémoires sur les Campagnes 
des Pays-Bas, &c."" ‘* Memoirs on 


the Cuthpaigns of the Low Coun-: 


tries in 1745, 1746, and 1747: by 
A.G. L. Heeren, Historie professor 
at Gothingen.” These campaigns 
are well described, but after the 
more busy and important campaigns 
of later periods they want intercst, 
The battle of Fontenoy appears to 
have been Jost on the part of the 
allies from deficient resoltition, ‘of 
rather wantof firmness in the dake of 
Cumberland, who was commander 
in chief, and a disagreement among 
the other generals. Had the prince 
of Waldech's advice been taken, it 
might, perhaps, have been recovers 
ed, even after the commencement 
of the retreat. 

‘¢ Du Commerce Francais dans 
l'état actuel de |'Europe,” On the 
Commerce of France in the pre- 
sent state of Europe, by J. B. Da- 
bois, 8vo.” ‘This volume is chiefly 
confined to the means of prosecut- 
ing a Levant, and coasting ‘trade, 
up the Mediterranean. ‘The scheme 
is now impracticable from the nu. 
merous British fleets which scour 
that sea. 

‘« Memoire contenant Je projet 
de l'établissement, &c."”” “ Memoir 
on the practicability of establishing 
a maritime commerce at Paris and 
Versailles, by M. Ducrest.” This 
is ‘€ more Utopian project than the 
last. Nothing can be’so absurd as 
to pretend to open new commercial 
dépéts, under circumstances thatpre- 
venta nation fram being able tomake 
use 
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use of those that actually exist, and 
which are of infinitely more conse- 
quence to it. 

From a survey of the literature of 
Russia, we find ourselves called to 
notice, as entitled to an attention 
beyond the limits of the Russian 
empire, the two following works 
‘* Istoricheskoe isobrachenie Grusii 
wo polititchuskom, zerkownom’ i 
nichebnom eia sostoianité.”  Pic- 
ture of Georgia, historical, political, 
ecclesiastical and literary: by Eu- 
genius, Archimandrite of the con- 
vent of St. Alexander Newsky.” 
No country in the world deserves 
more to be developed than Georgia : 
its romantic surface, the lilerature 
it once. encouraged and _ boasted 
a language scarcely known to the 
surrounding nations, the political 
changes of which its history are so 
full, all and equally tend to render 
it an object of general attraction. 
But to the Russian government a 
good and particular account of it in 
all these respects must be a treasure 
of peculiar value; and such a tea- 
sure is contained in the work before 
us. ‘** Flactige Bermurkungen auf 
einen Reise von St. Petersburg uber 
Moskwa, Grodno, Warscohau, Xc."’ 
‘* Cursory Observations during a 
journey from St. Petersburg, by the 
way of Moscow, Grodno, Warsaw 
and Breslaw to Germany: by G. 
Reinbeck, 2 vols. 8vo.” We here 
meet with an able and finished pic- 
ture of. the inhabitants of Russia, 
their manners, institutions and ci- 
vilization. The title is modest and 
unassuming ; but a more interest- 
ing and entertaining work has not 
lately fallen within our range. 

- The Danish press has given us a 
valuable memorial from the pen of 
M. Hedin of Copenhagen. “ On 
the means of providing tor the main- 
tenance of armies,” in which the 
author proposes among other things 





to bake cakes of flour and powdered 
bones, sixteen parts of the latter be- 
ing mixed with one of the tormer. 
The bread hence produced he af- 
frms to be Jight on the stomach, 
and capable by boiling of making 
a good soup in a very short time, 
Ten pounds of this bread, in the 
form of soup, will maintain a man, 
according to the author's calcula- 
tion, five and twenty days. M, 
Schutz, professor of philosophy at 
Kiel, under the title of ‘* Philip Au- 
gust, &c."’ “ Philip Augustus king 
ot France, and Ingelborg, princess 
of Denmark,” has written a highly 
interesting historic essay, so replete 
with sudden transitions, with love 
and disgust, as to require but, little 
variation from real facts, or merely 
a little additional colouring to be 
worked up into a popular and im- 
pressive novel. 

In Italy we perceive, that under 
the title of ** 1] Mappamondo di fra 
Manro Veneziano Camadolese illus- 
trato, &c.” ‘* Map of the World 
by father Manro, a Venetian Cama- 
dule, explained by Pignon Placido 
Zurla, a monk of the same order.” 
The author of this publication has 
been engaged in an elaborate and 
useful undertaking. Father Manro 
flourished in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, and was reputed 
one of the best geographers of his 
age and country; in an age when 
geography was one of the most 
fashionable sciences pursued, and a 
country in which it was carried to 
its highest perfection. 

In returning home by the way ef 
Holland, we cannot consent to over- 
Jook a publication entitled ‘ Bek- 
nopt Dag-Journal uan eenuerbl yt 
van agt weeken in het Reiderryk 
van Marocco, en landreize naar 
Mecquinez, door H. Haringman, 
Hague.” ‘* Abridged Journal of 4 
Residence of eight weeks in the 
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Empire of Morocco, and of a jour- 
ney to Mecquinez, by H. Haring- 
man.” Few descriptions of the 
manners and customs of the inhabi- 
tants, of the government, natural 
history, and geography of the coun- 


try, have equalled the account come 
municated in this journal, which dis- 
covers indefatigable attention to sur- 
rounding objects, combined with 
much genera] science. 





CHAPTER IV. 


LITERATURE 


anp POLITE ARTS. 


Being a brief View of the chief Productions of France, Germany, Sweden, 
Russia, Hungary, and Italy, 


OTHING can be a stronger 
proof of the decay of litera- 
ture on the continent than the de- 
ficiency of books which were brought 
to market at the Leipsic fair for the 
current year, Five or six thousand 
volumes is in general a very mo- 
derate calculation ; in the present 
instance, however, the whole, in- 
cluding editions of the classics and 
other Latin books, did not exceed 
fifteen hundred and sixty-two arti- 
cles, of which many were merely 
new editions or republications of 
standard national productions. It 
bespeaks also the levity, or rather the 
dissipation of the day, that of these a 
hundred and twenty-six, more than 
a tenth part of the aggregate, were 
novels and plays. Upon the whole 
it provea the worst literary fair that 
was ever experienced ; and in proof 
of this observation it may be suth- 
cient to observe, that Frankfort, 
which usually supplies ten or twelve 
booksellers, on the preseat occasion 
sent only one. 

In respect to the literary and sci- 
entific academies and societies of the 
continent, we have to observe, that 
the Royal Society of Gottingen has 
published its fifteenth volume, and, 
as usual, in Latin; we cannot enter 
into the 1espective articles, but there 
are many of merit sutticient to main- 





tain the credit of this learned insti- 
tute, Amidst the literary papers 
we have been best pleased with 
that of Professor Tyclsen, on the 
history and progress of the coins of 
the Arabians; and that of Professor 
Heyac, on the inscription in three 
different languages, engraven en the 
stone jately ‘brow’ ‘dt from Alexan- 
dria and now in the British Museam. 
The decyphering of the. ancient 
Keyptian by M. Akerbladt seems, 
by this paper, to be rather con- 
firmed than rendered questiouable. 
‘Lhe * Journal des Physique, ce 
la Chimie et de l'Histoire Natu- 
relle,” published at Paris, contains 
a variety of curious articles ; among 
which we cannot avoid mentioning 
M. du Petit Thour’s ** Essay on the 
Organization of Piants, considered 
as the result of the annual course of 
vegetation :""» M. Lalande’s paper 
** On the fixed Stars ;” and M. Du- 
pré’s ‘* Observations on the Zo- 
diac of Dendera.””. We perceive, 
also, that the Academy of Sciences 
in Stockholm has commenced a 
monthly repository of ** Economical 
Annals ;"" many of the papers in 
the first and second number of 
which, and especially those on the 
cultivation of potatoes, and the 


bleachmg ot linen in Holland, are 
entitled to no small degree of praise. 
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An Academy of Sciences and 
History has been established at Na- 
ples under the me je dynasty, 
which was ope March 17 last, 
the sovereign himself attending on 
the occasion, and delivering an in- 
troductory discourse. M. Francesco 
Daniele was appointed” perpetual 
sccretary. 

Some attempts have been made 
to revive the literary society, of 
Schintznac in Switzerland, which 
has long been in abeyance from the 
misfortunes of the revolutionary 
war. It has now assumed the name 
of the ‘* Helvetic Society,” and we 
wish it every success. 

“€ Dictionnaire des Ouvrages Ano- 
nymes et Pseudonymes.” ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Books published anony- 
mously, or with fictitious names, 
&c. ; by A. Z. Barbier, 2 vols. Svo,”’ 
To those who are of a very prying 
disposition this work will be found 
entertaining ; it contains. upwards 
of nine thousand articles, alphabe- 
tically arranged, with the real names 
of the authors of the publications 
thus noticed. 

‘* Explication de la Fable, &c.” 
* Explanation of Mythology by His- 
tory and Egyptian Hieroglyphics, 
the rea) source of Mythology : by 
J. B. Linnois. 3 vols. 12mo.”’ This 
is a useful publication for young 
persons ; the author appears to 
have consulted many original au- 
thorities very successfully ; but he 
has at the same time made rather 
too free with the labours of the 
Abbe Bannier upon the same sub- 
ject, and without sufficient acknow- 
ledgment. 

‘« Lettresur I'InscriptionGrecque, 
&c.”  * Letter on the Greek In- 


scription at the Temple of Dendera, 
addressed to M. Fougier, Prefect of 
the department of the Isere ; by J. 
J. Champollion Figene, Secretary to 
the Society of Sciences and Arts at 
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Genoble.” The inscription here 
referred to is engraven upon the 
lintels at the top of one of the gates 
of the wall of circumvallation to the 
south of the great temple of Den- 
dera. Denon took acopy of it, and 
introduced it into his travels both in 
its imperfect state, and with the 
chasms filled up by the late M. 
Parquoy. The object of this letter 
is to prove, that the supplies offer- 
ed by M. Parquois will not coincide 
with historic facts, and to present 
another mode of restoration and 


reading, as follows: 

“ Hsodwpou ArQiorinwy BiCraa Sexe, & 
vapy Edanwy eEedonte patra onmswoswy, 
mwportes nai ras vwo ros Aguorcy ovdAgyiias, 


Ttws dt avsworous, SiaPopous ypapas, wporpory 
nas danary AdrrEavdpoo ahaa opans. 


‘The Ten Books of Heliodorus 
upon the Beauties of the Grecian 
Classics, &c. &c.” This work is 
almost single in classical literature ; 
the editor, as indeed the title ex- 
presses, is Dr. Coray—himself a 
native Greek, educated in the lan- 
guage of the modern Greeks, but 
from a far closer attention to the 
literature of ancient Greece than we 
should have expected, reputed to be 
the first classical Greek on the Con- 
tinent. - The object of this work is 
to give his countrymen a taste for 
pure and ancient Greek, so that it 
may be gradually re-introduced a- 
mong them upon theruin of the vul- 
garjargon. In acritical yiew he has 
discovered a profound acquaintance 
with Heliodorus: he has weighed 
well the different editions that have 
appeared, and few  scholiasts will 
be disposed to find fault with his 
judgment. The work is introduced 
by a preface in modern Greek, and 
the commentary is continued in the 
ancient tongue. 
‘‘ Voyage sur la Scéne des Six 
derniers Livres de )'Eneide, &c.” 
‘« Travels to the Scene of the Six 
last Books of the Eneid, to which 
are 
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are added, Observations on modern 
Latium ; by Charles Victor de Bon- 
stetten.”” This may be regarded as 
a useful companion to Mr, Gell’s 
Voyage to the Troad, and verifi- 
cation of the Homeric geography. 
Those who in happier times may 
travel to the classic spot alluded to, 
should travel with this volume in 
their hands, which they will find an 
admirable key to much that will 
otherwise be questionable and un- 
certain. It concludes with an ex- 
amination of the soil of Campagna, 
which is interspersed with a variety 
ef ingenious geological conjectures 
on the origin of the interior country 
by volcanoes, and of that lying tar- 
ther towards the sea by alluvions of 
the ‘Tiber. 

“* Le Mot et la Chose, &c.” 
** Words and Things explained by 
derivations from the Latin; by Al- 
mani de Bréhan, formerly Colonel 
of Dragoons, 2 vols. Svo. Paris.” 
If M. de Bréhan be no better a sol- 
dier than an etymologist, we do not 
wonder that he is no longer a co- 
lonel of dragoons. There is an ab- 
surdity in most of the derivations 
here offered, that would amount to 
exquisite humour if we did not 
know that the author was in earnest : 
as itis, however, they have often ex- 
cited laughter. Devoir we are told 
is the opposite to avoir; “ hence 
it results,’ says M. de B. “ that the 
devoir is always the not doing what 
should be done; or if you prefer it, 
a void to be filled. Calamité, we are 
told, flows from the word cal in 
Celtic, which means hail, whence the 
word calamités signifies misfortunes 
and disasters which fall on us like 
hail.” ‘This writer seems to have 
taken great pains to realize what 
Swift took some pains to burlesque. 

‘*Cifrestomathié Arabe, ou Ex- 
traits de divers écrivains Arabes, &c.” 
** Arabic Chrestomathy, or Extracts 
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from various Arabic Writers, both 
prose and verse, for the use of the 
school appropriated to living orien- 
tal tongues ; by A. J. Silvestre de 
Sacy. 3 vols. 8vo." Weare glad 
to find in a city where so much 
flourishes that ought not to flourish, 
a sedulous attention paid to a point 
of so much literary consequence, 
as the study of the oriental lan- 
guages, and especially by a master 
so perfectly competent to instruct 
in this pursuit as M. de Sacy. ‘The 
first of the three volumes before us 
gives the Arabic text, of the various 
passages and pieces selected; and 
the two Jast, translations of the Ar- 
abic into French, We cannot notice 
the different articles, but must eb- 
serve, in general, that they are for 
the most part well selected, and of 
considerable importance in @ politi- 
cal line, or of high curiosity aud en- 
tertainment in a literary view. 

‘* Petrarque a Vaucluse, Svo." 
“* Petrarc at Vaucluse.” An cle- 
gant and classical memoir of a great 
part of the life of this admirable 
scholar and exquisite poet: con- 
taining many anecdotes that are 
overlooked by Tiraboschi, and ether 
writers of his history. 

** Lettres Choisies, &c."" ‘ Select 
Letters of Voiture, Balzac, Mon- 
trevil, Pelisson and Boursalt. 2 vols. 
8vo.” ‘These are admirable speci- 
mens of the best epistolary writers 
of a nation that has with reasen 
boasted of its peculiar powers in this 
line. We have within a little more 
than the Jast half centary had some 
admirable rivals in our own country, 
among whom we may mention Mr. 
Pope, Lady M, W. Montague, and 
still more Jately, and far above the 
rest, Mr. Cowper ;—if we proceed 
beyond this period, we may mention 
the names of Milton, Lady Kussell, 
and Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson ; but af- 


ter all, we are afraid we must still 
yield 
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yield the palm to the examples now 
before us, which, if duly selected, 
would made an admirable school- 
buvok for our female seminaries. 

‘* Te Genie de l’'Amour, &c.” 
“« The Genius of Love; or a Dis- 
sertation on Profane and Religious 
Love, and its influence on the Sci- 
ences and Arts : by M. C. de Mi- 
rommenil, 8vo."” Every thing that is 
pathetic, sublime, sentimental, pa- 
triotic, mystertous, enthusiastic, su- 
perstitious, devotional—all is Love, 
as deseribed in the book betore us. 
All the rites of Plutus, Ceres, and 
Bacchus, as well as of Mars and 
Vevus—the Asiatic system of the de 
la Lama-——the leaves of the gospel 
—the principles and genius of the 
Catholic church—all are love, a)l 
founded upon love in the estimation 
of this writer; so too is bis attach- 
ment to his ‘* spouse his cherished 
companion !” It, as the consum- 
mation of my calamities it should be 
my lot to lose thee; if Hyacinthe 
should be condemned to survive 
ber mother, my Antoinette ; fune- 
ral hymns, melancholy dittics, and 
the dolorous accents of mournful 
ove should fill my sombre pages.” 
We cannot follow up the whole 
storm and tempest of agony in 
which he declares he would indulge ; 
hut can only observe, that after 
having in this manner drunk his full 
of misery, ‘* thy pale visage,” con- 
tinues he, ‘ thy livid frame shall 
uppal me, and benumb and deprive 
rue of my limbs. “The darkness of 
thy eyes, for ever closed, shall invade 
and shut up mine. But before I 
breathe my last I will engrave on 
the cold stove that is to cover our 
last asylum, “ this tomb of the wife 
is the tombof the husband : for an 


instant death separated them, but 
he Las now united them tor ever ;”’ 
vud I] shall Jay me down by thee, 
Hever more to quit thee. 


‘lo a 
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_ writer so inflated we can only say, 


in the language of our own poet, 
** take physic, Pomp! take physic.” 
Amidst the French poetry of the 
year we perceive with pleasure a new 
and more complete editian of Ra- 
cine’s works toextend, when finish- 
ed, to seven volumes octavo, of 
which tive are already published. 
It is accompanied with La Harpe’s 
commentary, and will include seve- 
ral pieces never before published, 
or not Much known, ‘There is lite 
else that is worth noticing. “‘ La De- 
scente d'Odin” of Bartholine, bow- 
ever has merit in various parts, and 
we would readily quote trom it if 
we had space. Amidst the novels 
of the year, we have to mention 
Mad. de Stael’s Corinna, which we 
have already had occasion to notice, 
as being translated into our own 
tongue ; and the “‘ Monbars J'Ex- 
terminateur of M. Picquenard.”’ 
** Monbars the Exterminator ; or 
the last chief of the Buccaneers ; 
a Tale of the New World, 3 vols. 
12:0. ;"’ presenting us with an ela- 
borate but flattering account of the 
Buccaneers, and interweaving, with 
their real history, a very interesting 
fictitious story, abounding in extra- 
ordinary domestic incidents and love 
adventures. We shall probably be 
called, in a short time, to a re-exa- 
mination of it in an English dress. 
We cross the Rhine: and per- 
ceive that under the title of ‘ De 
Sacerdotio Comanensi omninogue 
de Religionum cis et trans Tauram 
Consensione,”” M. Heyne has pub- 
lished a very learned and elaborate 
oration, delivered before the Roya! 
Society of Sciences at Gottingen, 
upon the religion of the Comanians, 
and the two distinct temples that 
bore the name of Gomana, and dis 
played the same rites, the one in 
Cappadocia, the other in Pontus. 
Lbis subject is made the ground- 
work 
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work of an enquiry into the dif- 
ferent religions of the surrounding 
nations, and a regular classification 
of them according to their respective 
features. M. Hermann of Leipsic 
has published a new and adm:rably 
collated edition of the Orphica, 
largely enriched with the labours of 
Bentley, Tyrwhitt, Hamberger, 
Eschenbach, Valkneur, and Ruhn- 
kenius, as well as with many original 
criticisms of the editor’s own. Tyr- 
whitt’s commentary to the Lithica is 
given without curtailment, to which, 
with Ruhnkenivs, M. Hermann as- 
signs the age of Domitian, believing 
the hymns to be the most ancient 
poems of the collection. Of the 
#ra of the Argonautics he expresses 
himself doubtful. M. W eissche, 

of Leipsic, has also displayed much 
classical erudition in an edition of 
Xenophon: he has veen peculiarly 
successful in rectiiying various ob- 
scure or disputed passages, and has 
tastefully interwoven many of tLe 
criticisms and elucidations of Schnei- 
der with those of Zeune. From the 
Leipsic press, likewise, we have re- 
ceived a very excellent new edition 
of Suetonius. ‘The present editor, it 
is sufficient to notice, is M. Wolfe, 
who, to all the criticisms of Ernes- 
ti's admirable anterior edition, which 
is now entirely out of print, and of 
which the present may be regarded 
as arepublication, has added some 
important and highly illustrative 
matter of his own. 

In Sweden we perceive that M. 
Aurivilius is publishing, at the Up- 
sal press, a collection of ‘ Correc- 
rections and Supplements to the 
Commentaries of Proclus on ubte 
first bevk of Euclid’s Elements.’ 
This is a usetul undertaking ; the 
Greek Commentary has never been 
printed in the original language but 
ence, and that at the end of Euclid’s 
elements in the folio edition of Si- 
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mon Gryneus, Basil 1533: the 
text is well known to be extremely 
defective, and Baroci of Venice 
endeavoured to correct it about 1555 
from MSS. discovered at Bologna 
and in the island of Crete. About 
this time he also produced a Latin 
Version, which, with little varia- 
tion, was rendered into our own 
tongue by M. T. Taylor, in twe 
quarto volumes in 1788. ‘The cor- 
rections now offered are for the 
most part from a Greek copy of the 
Basil edition, enriched with a con- 
sidlerable multitude of critical anno- 
tations in the margin, by Conrad 
Dasypodius of Strasburg, and which 
has fortunately fallen into the hands 
of M. Aurivilius, The number be- 
fore us (for the work is publishing 
in fascicles) contains corrections and 
editions to the first twenty pages. 
The rest will follow in order. The 
same writer is also engaged in ano- 
ther Latin publicatiun, which he 
entitles ‘‘ Notitie Cedicum, &c.” 
‘*« Notices on the Greek and Latin 
MSS. in the library at the Academy 
at Upsal.”’ This is likewise pub- 
lished in numbers; and the first, 
which is the only number that has 
reached us, contains fourteen pages 
of Greek aud eight of Latin MSS. 
the size of the page 4to. This li- 
brary is wel] known to be one of the 
richest and most valuable of any in 
Christendom, and especially in ori- 
ental works, both ancient and mae 
dern ; and we trust, on this account, 
that M. Aurivilius will not confine 
his labours to the Greek and Lutia 
MSS. but extend them to the He- 
brew, Chaldaic, Arabic, Persian, 
and ‘lurkish. M. Engzell has pub- 
jished in Swedish an heroic poem of 
considerable merit, entitled, “* The 
Dalecarlians ;* and Baron Hermelin 
a very admirable Map of the districts 
of Gothenburg and Bohus. 

A good anu critical Grammar of 


the 
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the Russian Language has also been 
published at Upsal, im the Swedish 
tongue, by M. Groning; an ‘‘ Ac- 
curate Catalogue and Account - 
curata Codicum Gracorum MSS. 
&c.) of the Greek MSS. of the 
Moscovian Libraries of the most 
holy Synod; published with the 
permission and under the protection 
of Alexander I. Emperor and Auto- 
crat of all the itussias, has appeared 
at Leipsic, from the pen and labours 
of M. de Matthzi. It extends totwo 
valumes, 8vo. and contains an al- 
phabetical index, which adds much 
to the value of the work. 

The literature of Hflungary has 
furnished us in Latin witha “ Syn- 
tagma historicorum de Sigillis Re- 
gum, &c.”” ‘* An _ historic Collec- 
tion of the Seals of the Kings and 
Queens of Hungary, together with 
other seals: by George Pray,” This 
is a posthumous work, but will be 
found of high interest to the anti- 
quary. Uponthe death of M. Pray 
his MS. copy fell into the hands of 
the arch-duke Palatine, who pre- 
sented it to M. Paintner with leave 
to publish. M. Paintner has made 
use of this permission, and to the 
original work has added an account 
of the life and writings of the au- 
thor, and several other articles. 
The work is adorned with sixteen 
very excellent copper-plates. 

From the languid pen of Italian 
literature we have only to notice the 


ey 
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following, as entitled to distinction, 
** Due antichi Monumenti di Ar. 
chitettura Messicana, &c."’ ‘‘ Two 
ancient Monuments of Mexican Ar- 
chitecture,., illustrated by D. P. 
Marquez, 8vo. with four plates ;” 
designed to ascertain the degree of 
civilization at which the Mexicans 
had arrived before the landing of the 
Kuropeans. ‘* Numismata Ca- 
puana’’—and upon the,seconi title- 
page, ‘* Monete dnticha de Capua 
con aleune brievi Osservazioni.” 
This work on the Coins of Capua is 
the production of M. Francesco 
Daniele of Naples, who has made a 
larger collection of Capuan coins 
than any other individual. They 
appear to have been uniformly of 
bronze, executed in a neat style; 
and the engravings made from thera 
for the present work do considerable 
credit to the artist. They are, of 
course, employed to explain the his- 
tory of this celebrated city. ‘‘ De- 
vonzione delle Medaglie del Muses 
Kuobelsdorfhano, &c."" M. Knob- 
elsdorf was of late the Prussian am- 
bassador at Constantinople : during 
his residence at which city, he col- 
lected a variety of very valuable 
coins relative to the Tauric Cher- 
sonesus, Thrace and Macedon. M. 
Sestini having obtained leave to copy 
and describe the more valuable, has 
published this work upon the sub- 
ject. , 
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